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PREFACE. 


Owing  to  the  unusual  importance  of  the  year's  political  record,  the  Yeak  Book 
for  1900  has  been  extended  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  preceding  volumes.  YHiile 
international  matters  required  fully  as  much  space  as  before,  the  discussion  of 
American  politics  was  greatly  widened  by  the  occurrence  in  this  year  of  the  Fbksi- 
DENTUL  Cawaign.  In  international  p(ditics  the  interest  of  the  year  was  mainly 
centred  in  the  events  in  China  and  South  Africa.  In  treatit^  these  and  other 
subjects,  the  aim  has  been,  as  hitherto,  not  only  to  record  events,  but  to  outline  the 
course  of  current  discussion  uptm  them  with  a  view  to  presenting  fairly  the  opposing 
views  on  debated  questions.  This  method  has  been  applied  with  especial  care  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Presidential  Cahpaign  in  the  United  Sutes,  under  which  head 
will  be  found  in  parallel  ccJumns  a  summarized  statement  of  the  principal  arguments 
on  each  side,  presented,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  the  controversialists 
themselves.  The  number  of  new  tuographies  required  was  very  large,  and  the  death 
list  includes  such  famous  names  as  Ruskin,  Nietzsche,  MAniHEAU,  and  Aunnx. 
The  book  comprises  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  history  of  the  several  States  than  was 
given  in  previous  records,  and  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subjects  of 
State  legislation  and  Municipal  GonRNHENT.  A  number  of  special  articles  have 
been  contributed  to  the  departments  of  Soci<rfogy  and  Economics,  including  such 
topics  as  Census.  Sociology,  Political  Econohy,  Social  Settlements,  Wages, 
Strikes  and  Lockouts,  Tkade-unions,  Ckiue,  Pauperism,  and  Labm  Legislation. 
In  the  treatment  of  Music  and  Literature,  English  and  Aicerican,  the  aim  has 
been  made  to  sketch  the  tendencies  of  the  year  and  describe  the  principal  works 
rather  than  to  include  full  lists  of  names  and  titles.  In  like  manner  a  record  of 
educational  tendencies  and  discussion  has  been  substituted  for  the  long  statistical 
table  on  Unxtersities  and  Colleges,  which  has  appeared  in  the  two  previous  vol- 
imies.  The  subject  of  religious  denominations  has  also  been  treated  somewhat  more 
fully  than  in  previous  years. 

In  science,  both  pure  and  applied,  the  usual  record  of  the  year  involves  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  number  of  events  of  considerable  importance.  To  mention  a  few 
instances:  In  Astrdnouical  Procsiss  there  were  the  observation  and  study  of  the 
eclipse  of  May  28,  an  account  of  which  is  written  by  one  of  the  observers.  In 
Biology  there  were  the  latest  experiments  in  artificial  parthenogenesis  as  carried  on 
by  Loeb,  and  an  increasii^c  activity  in  the  department  of  OxtmuiXjaGV.  In  Forestry 
and  HcMcncuLTURE  there  was  especial  interest,  owing  to  the  foundation  of  new 
schools  for  their  study  and  the  development  of  a  national  forestry  policy  by  the 
government.  Other  matters  requiring  more  or  less  extended  notice  were:  In 
Entoh(hx>gy  the  study  of  insects  as  a  cause  of  disease ;  in  preventive  Medicine  the 
recent  advances  in  Serum  Therapy;  in  industrial  development  the  subjects  of  Coal, 
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Ihon,  and  other  mineral  products;  in  Physics,  Pupin's  new  system  of  long-distance 
and  submarine  telephony;  in  Cheuisiky  the  many  minor  discoveries  of  the  year; 
in  Arctic  Exfloratioh  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi's  expedition,  which  reached  the 
"Farthest  North ;"  in  Archeology  the  results  of  recent  field  work,  both  abroad  and 
in  America,  and  in  Encineeking  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
and  various  important  improvements  in  municipal  public  works. 

It  has  seemed  appropriate  to  include  in  a  record  for  the  closing  year  of  the 
century  a  series  of  articles  sketching  briefly  the  Progress  of  the  Century  in  various 
departments  of  art,  science,  and  literature.  Special  articles  on  these  subjects  will 
be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume,  which  also  includes  tables,  based  on  the 
returns  of  the  United  States  census  of  1900,  giving  the  population  of  all  the  towns 
above  looo  and  ft  review  of  the  population  by  States  during  the  century.  Finally,  to 
facilitate  reference  to  this  and  preceding  Year  Books,  an  index  of  the  separate  titles 
in  all  three  volumes  is  appended  to  the  present  volume. 


FftAHK  MooBE  Colby. 


May  10,  igoi. 
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4JtSASI7fi8,  materials  used  for  grrinding  or  poHshinff,  either  in  the  form  of 
powders  or  stone.  The  former  includes  quart2,  diamond,  corundum,  emery,  in- 
fusorial earth,  tripoti,  garnet,  and  pumice.  The  latter  daM  embraces  millstones, 
whetstones  and  grindstones,  and  carborundum.  All  of  these  except  the  last  are 
natiinJ  producta.  The  production  and  imports  in  the  United  States  for  ^899  were 
as  follows; 

Production. 

Article.  Quantity :  Value;  Imports. 

Short  Tons.  Value. 

Buhrstones      $  28,115  $18,881 

Corundum  and  emery   4,900  150^10  I57-I3I 

Garnet    2.765  98,325  - — 

Grindstones     ■   675.586  633S> 

Infusorial  earth   3,302  25,302   — 

Tripoli      "'790   • — 

OUstooes  and  whetstones   ■—   308,283  34^io 

Quartz    39.000  -™ — ™- 

$1,336,941 

MfUVWU,  Duke  of  the,  Prince  Lujgi  Auakeo.  of  Savoy-Aosta,  son  of  the  late 
King  Amadeo  of  Spain,  who  abdicated  the  throne  in  1873,  and  nephew  of  the  late 
King  Humbert  of  Italy,  became  prominent  lu  1900  through  his  Arctic  expedition, 
which  attained  the  most  northerly  latitude  hitherto  reached— 56"  33',  or  ^39.15 
statute  miles  from  the  Pole.  (See  Arctic  Exploration.)  The  duke  was  born  in 
Madrid  in  18^3.  Before  his  voyage  to  the  far  north  be  was  famous  as  a  traveller, 
having  made  in  1897  the  first  ascent  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  He  and  his  part^,  in  which 
was  l^itain  Uraberto  Cagni,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  Arctic  expedition,  accom- 
plished the  ui^ecedented  feat  of  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The 
difficult  of  this  venture  lay  not  so  much  in  the  height  of  the  mountain— 18,000  fpet— 
as  in  its  high  latitude ;  for  as  the  sopw  line  reaches  nearly  to  the  sea  level,  retreating 
very  Jittle  ia  sununer,  the  aecent  is  attended  with  all  the  dangers  of  continuous 
msfrses  of  snov  and  ice.  while  the  problem  of  fuel  aod  iood  ijs  ereatly  increased. 
Toward  the  iclo«e  of  igpo  the  duk^  undertook  the  .orsanization  pi  an  eifoedition  to 
search  for  Abe  lliree  jsembci's  of  his  ^arty  who  were  lost  in  Fraiu  jo$ef  Land  early 
is  the  yiar.  It  was  expected  that  tlus  expeditioo  wpuld  sail  from  Gotbenhur|[  .and 
would  reach  Fxw  jAsef  Land  in  the  suiidle  of  J»Iy;  1901. 

ABTSSnflA,  an  independent  country  in  eastern  Africa,  scpmted  from  -die  Re4 
Sea  by  Italiaji  Eritna  lukd  frwn  the  Gulf  of  Ade«  jbf  ^  Sfitm  $omtA  eowt  The 
ovtital,  or  jeudeoce  of  ti»e  emperor,  is  Adis  Ahaba. 

Area  and  i'*/>*ia(tt»j».— Abyssinia  proper  cpjopriees  four  provinces,  Tigrfi,  Shoa, 
Amhaea,  and  Godjam,  the  comhned  flr«a  of  which  is  estimated  at  100,000  square 
miles ;  additional  territories,  regarded  as  dependencies,  aggregate  some  50,000  square 
miles,  but  the  frontiers,  except  on  the  east  touching  Eritrea,  French  Obok,  and  the 
British  Somali  protectorate,  are  not  w^l  ticfiiwd.  A  boundary  dispute  %etween 
Atmwtta  aad  It«lr  was  settled  in  1900,  Wken  ilu  latter  country  aocepteid  <fae  Uareb- 
Belesa-Muna  line  as  marking  the  Eritrean  frontier.    Pursuant  to  a  tiseety  with 
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Great  Britain  in  i8g8  Abyssinia  aegtiired  some  7000  or  8000  square  miles  of  the 
Somali  protectorate.  There  are  numerous  towns,  but  very  few  have  over  5000 
inhabitants.  Among  those  of  the  greatest  political  and  commercial  importance  are : 
Adis  Ababa,  capital  of  Shoa ;  Ankober,  former  capital  of  Shoa ;  Adua,  capital  of 
Tigre ;  Antalo,  former  capital  of  Tigre ;  Gondar,  capital  of  Amhara ;  Barro,  Aksum, 
Harar,  Mahdera-Mariam,  and  Amba-Mariam. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race  of  Semitic  and  Arabic  types.  Two  different 
langxiages  are  spoken  by  the  upper  classes— one  in  Tigrfi  and  the  other,  the  Amharic, 
in  the  rest  of  Abyssinia;  a  third  language  is  spoken  by  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people.  The  state  religion  is  Christianity,  the  Abyssimans  having  been  members 
of  the  Alexandrian  Church  since  the  fourth  century.  The  Abuna,  or  head  of  the 
church,  is  a  Copt,  who  is  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria;  he  is  under 
the  supremacy,  however,  of  the  echegheh,  a  native  prelate,  who  nominally  presides 
over  some  12,000  monks  belonging  to  the  religious  orders.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  Mohammedans  and  Jewish  Falashas  in  the  country.  Education,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  is  not  very  advanced;  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
children  are  taught,  and  it  ap^rs  that  these  receive  instruction  principally  in  gram- 
mar, poetry,  singing,  and  Scripture  texts. 

Government. — In  1889  the  King  of  Shoa  became  the  supreme  ruler  of  Abyssinia 
under  the  title  of  Emperor  Menelek  II.  He  is  practically  an  absolute  monarch,  but 
maintains  a  sort  of  feudal  political  system  with  the  rases,  or  princes,  of  the  country, 
under  whom  are  governors  of  districts  and  chi«fs  of  villages.  There  is  a  state  coun- 
cil consisting  of  the  most  important  rases.  The  army  is  said  to  number  about 
150,000  men. 

Industries,  Commerce,  etc. — Cattle  and  sheep  grazing  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  people.  A  comparatively  small  part  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  but  the 
country  is  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  cotton,  sugar,  dates,  wine,  barley, 
millet,  wheat,  maize,  and  co£Fee.  All  of  these  commodities  are  produced,  but  none 
exported  except  coffee.  Other  products  and  exports  are  wax,  civet,  gold,  and  ivory. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cutlery,  glassware,  arms 
and  munitions,  and  provisions.  Statistics  of  commerce  are  not  available;  but  figures 
for  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Harar,  the  commercial  centre  of  the  country,  place  the 
imports  in  the  year  1897-^  at  $2,427,265,  of  which  $1,133,296  represent  the  value  of 
cotton  cloths,  and  the  exports  at  $1,126,155,  of  which  amount  coffee  stood  for 
$463,200.  Customs  duties  are  imposed  on  both  imports  and  exports.  A  railway  has 
been  projected  from  Jiboutil  in  French  S(nnaliland  to  Harar,  about  186  miles  distant, 
and  some  50  miles  of  the  line  have  bran  constructed. 

Religious  differences  in  Abyssinia  resulted  in  a  battle  on  March  19,  1900,  at  Jig- 
jiga  in  the  Ogadyn  district,  in  which  the  Christian  governor  of  Harar  was  victorious 
over  the  Mohammedans,  of  whom  it  was  said  some  2000  were  killed.  This  number 
of  fatalities,  however,  seems  unreasonably  large.  It  was  also  reported  that  King 
Menelek  sent  8000  horsemen  as  reinforcements  to  the  Christians. 

It  was  feared  in  some  quarters  in  1899  that  King  Menelek  was  about  to  assume  an 
attitude  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  but  this  was  dispelled  about  February  i,  1900,  when 
it  was  announced  that  a  British  mission  arriving  at  Adis  Aheba  some  three  months 
previously  had  been  cordially  welcomed  by  the  king.  Nevertheless,  Russian  influ- 
ence in  Abyssinia  appears  to  be  increasing.  Recently  a  party  of  Russian  priests 
joined  the  Russian  colony  at  Adis  Abeba  with  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  proving 
to  the  Abyssinians  the  essential  unity  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Coptic,  or  Abys- 
sinian, Church.  Their  success  would  mean  a  considerable  strengthening  of  Russian 
power  in  the  country.  Several  years  ago  King  Menelek  appointed  the  Russian 
adventurer,  Count  Leontieff,  and  a  French  prince,  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  gover- 
nors of  his  "equatorid  province."  These  positions  have  seemed  to  be  merely  nomi- 
nal, but  the  count  has  become  desirons  of  assuming  actual  ^bematorial  author!^. 
Should  Menelek  acquiesce  it  is  not  improbable  that  difficulties  with  ijivaX  Britain 
would  ensue,  since  that  power  claims  a  large  part  of  Menelek's  so-called  equatorial 
province,  and  is  not  likely  to  yield  in  the  dispute ;  for  the  conntry  in  question  pro- 
vides the  best  course  for  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway. 

AOAIMfiKIB  DB  MBDIOINB,  Paris,  France,  founded  1820,  has  100  mem- 
bers, grouped  in  ten  sections:  Anatomy  and  physiology,  medical  pathology,  chirur- 
gical  patbolo^,  pharmacy,  etc.  In  1900  the  grant  received  from  the  French  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  was  7S,Soo  francs.  The  Academy  publishes  a  Bulletin 
and  Memoires. 

AOAI>£lSIB  DBS  BBAUX  ART&   See  Institute  of  France. 
AOADfimB  DBS  IM80BIFTI0NS  BT  BBIiIfi6-I»TBB&   See  Institute 
OF  France. 

AOAI^aSIB  DBS  60IBN0BB.  See  Institute  of  France. 
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AOADtMm  DBS  SOIBNOBB  HORALBS  BT  FOUnQUBS.  See  Institute 
OP  France. 

A0AD£MIB  FRANpAISE,  founded  in  1635  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  is  the  high- 
est of  the  five  academies  constituting  the  Institute  of  France  ig.v.).  Its  mem- 
bers, elected  for  life,  are  40  in  number  (the  "forty  immortals"),  each  of  whom 
receive  1500  francs  a  year.  In  addition  the  secretary  receives  6000  francs,  and  6 
members  on  the  dictionary  committee  receive  lOoo  francs  each  for  their  work.  The 
Academy  has  the  disp(»al  of  a  prize  of  13,000  francs  yearly  for  eloquence  and 
poetry  alternately,  and  two  funds,  from  which  are  awarded  annually  21  prix  lit- 
teraires  and  40  prix  de  vertu.  The  present  members,  with  the  dates  of  their  election, 
are:  Legouve.  185s ;  Due  de  Broglie,  1862;  Emilie  OUivier,  1870;  V.  Sardou,  1877; 
Due  d'Audirffret-Pasquier,  1878;  Aime  Rousse,  1880;  Rene  Sully- Prudhomme, 
188 1 ;  Adolphe  Perraud,  i£82 ;  Francois  Coppee,  1884;  Ludovic  Hal^vy,  1884;  Vallery 
Greard,  1886;  Comte  d'Haussonville,  1886;  Jules  Claretie,  1888;  Vicomte  de  Vogiie, 
i^;  Charles  de  Freycinet,  1890,  Louis  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti),  1891 ;  Ernest  Lavisse, 
1892;  Vicomte  de  Bomier,  1893;  Paul  Thureau-Dangin,  1893;  Marie  Brunettere, 
1893;  Albert  Sorel,  1894;  Jose  de  Her^dia,  1894;  Paul  Bourget,  1894;  Henri  Hous- 
saye,  1894;  Jules  Lemattre,  1895;  Jacques  ThitKtult  (Anatole  France),  1896;  Marquis 
de  Beauregard,  1896;  Gaston  Paris,  1896;  Claude-Adhemar  (Andre  Theuriet),  1896; 
Comte  Vandal,  1896;  Comte  de  Mun,  1897;  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  1897;  Claude  Guil- 
laume,  1836;  Henri  Lavedan,  1899;  Paul  DeschaneJ,  1899;  Paul  Hervieu,  1900; 
E^ile  Faguet,  1900;  Eugene  Berthelot,  1900. 

AOADBBST  OF  BCBDIOIZTB,  AMBRIOAN,  is  a  society  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  sociological  problems  of  the  medical  profession  and  for 
putting  in  practice  the  results  of  its  investigations.  Its  researches  are  strictly  scien- 
tific. It  has  790  members  and  20  honorary  members.  President,  S.  D.  Risley,  M.D., 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  secretary,  Charles  Mclntire,  M.D.,  Boston,  Penn. 

AOASEBCT  OF  POUTIOAI.  AND  BOOIAL  SOIBNaB,  ABIBBIGAN.  See 

Political  and  Social  Science,  American  Academy  of. 

AOASBBCT  OF  BOIBNOBB  (Lisbon),  founded  1779,  carries  on  its  work  under 
two  main  branches :  Mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  and  philosophical  studies. 
Under  the  first  head  are  maintained  separate  sections  in  mathematics,  physics,  natu- 
ral history,  and  medicine;  under  the  second,  literature,  moral  philosophy,  political 
science,  and  history  and  archseology.  Each  section  has  five  active  besides  corre- 
sponding members.  The  Academy  has  an  important  library,  and  publishes  Jornal  de 
Sciencuts  Mathemattcas,  Physicas,  e  Naturaes  (since  1866),  Memorias  (since  1797), 
and  various  single  works. 

A0ADBM7  OF  SOIBNOB8  (MtJNiCH),  (K5niguche  Baykische  Akadeuib  deb 
WissENSCHAFTEN  UND  Generalkonservatorium  ) ,  founded  1759,  has  three  sections, 
devoted  respectively  to  philosophy  and  philology,  mathemati^  and  physics,  and 
history;  publishes  Denkschriften  and  Abhandlungen. 

AQBTOPTRIN,  a  most  recent  antipyretic  is  acetopyrin,  a  compound  of  anti- 
pyrin  and  acetylsalicylic  acid.  It  is  said  to  produce  no  noxious  or  unpleasant  effects 
upon  the  stomach  or  intestine,  even  in  large  doses,  and  to  cause  no  ringing  in  the 
ears.  Winter  and  Braun,  of  Vienna,  claim. good  results  from  its  use  in  migraine, 
neuralgia,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

AOBTSXBNB  OAS.   See  Gas,  Illuminating. 

AOrnntTM.  See  Chemistry  (paragraph  New  Elements),  and  Physics 
(paragraph  Becquerel  Rays.) 

AOTORB*  FUNB  OP  ABIBRIOA,  a  charitable  institution  formed  in  1882.  Dis- 
bursements last  fiscal  year,  $31,200.41;  since  organization,  $642,186.  In  1900  there 
were  976  members.  President,  Louis  Aldrich;  secretary,  Edwin  Knowles;  assist- 
ant secretary,  Theodore  Bromley,  12  West  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 

AOraARIAI.  SOOEBTT  OP  AMBRIOA  was  organized  in  1889  for  the  pro- 
motion of  actuarial  science.  The  membership  is  composed  of  most  of  the  actuaries 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  members  also  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Australia.  The  society  has  published  twenty-four  numbers  of  Papers 
and  Transactions.  Admission  in  general  is  by  examination,  through  a  preliminary 
enrolment  as  associate.  Present  number  of  members  is  103,  of  associates,  23.  The 
annual  meeting  is  held  in  New  York  on  the  first  Thursday  after  May  14.  President^ 
Thomas  B.  Macautay,  Montreal,  Canada;  secretary,  John  Tatlock,  Jr.,  32  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. 

ADDIOE8,  John  Edward.   See  Delaware  (paragraph  Politics). 
A1>BN,  a  territory  in  southwestern  Arabia,  comprising  the  peninsula  of  Aden 
proper,  the  adjacent  small  peninsula  known  as  Little  Aden,  the  settlement  and  town 
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of  Shaikh  Othtnaa  oa  the  mainland,  and  the  island  Perim.  The  total  area  of  the 
territory  is  8o  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1891  was  44,079.  The  soil  is  unpro- 
ductive and  thh  trade  of  the  territory  is  exclusively  transhipment  The  imports  dur- 
ing 1898-99  amounted  to  41,694,011  rupees,  and  the  exports  to  33,269,895  rupees. 
During  the  same  year  1395  merchant  vessels  of  2,636,294  tons  entered  the  port  of 
Aden,  and  648  vessels  entered  at  Perim.  The  territory  is  a  dependency  of  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  and  is  administered  by  a  political  resident,  who  is  also  military  com- 
mander.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  duty  on  liquor,  opium,  and  salt. 

AOIiBR,  Dahkmak,  an  architect  of  wide  rqiutation,  died  in  Chicago^  III., 
April  16,  1900.  Bom  at  Langsfeld,  Saxe  Weimar,  in  1844,  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  sdiools,  came  to  the  United  States,  studied  architecture  in  Detroit  and 
Chicago,  and  in  1862-65  served  in  the  Civil  War  with  the  First  Illinois  Artilleiy. 
From  1869  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  practised  his  profession  in  Chicago.  Among 
the  important  buildings  designed  by  him  are:  Unity,  Grace  Methodist  Episcc^l, 
and  First  Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  Zion,  Anshe  Maariv,  Sinai,  and  Isaiah 
synagogues,  the  Stock  Exchange  building,  McVicker's  Theatre,  and  The  Audi- 
torium, all  in  Chicago ;  the  opera  house,  Pueblo,  Col. ;  St.  Nicholas  and  Wainwright 
Hotel  and  Union  Trust  buildings,  St  Louis:  the  passenger  station  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  at  New  Orleans.  Adler  also  designed  several  large  convention 
halls,  and  was  the  associate  architect  of  the  Carn^ie  Music  Hall  in  New  York. 

ASONIDIN.  From  a  study  of  this  drug  made  in  1900  by  Stem,  we  learn  that 
its  physiological  action  is  sfmilar  to  that  of  digitalis.  He  claims  that  in  rapidity, 
certainty,  and  permanency  of  action  it  surpasses  digitalis,  caffein,  spartein,  strophan- 
thus,  and  convaltaria.  It  is  useful  as  a  diuretic  as  well  as  a  heart  stimulant;  and 
while  thus  far  its  use  has  not  caused  death,  it  should  be  taken  only  under  a 
physician's  direction.  Adonidin  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  tops  of  Adonis 
vernalis,  a  perennial  herb,  native  in  Europe  and  cultivated  for  its  lemon-yellow 
flowers  in  America.   It  grows  about  a  foot  high  and  blooms  in  the  spring. 

ADUIiTERATION.    See  Food. 

ADVANOBMBNT  OF  BOZENOB,  AMBBIOAM  ASSOOJATION  FO&  TBB, 

organized  in  1848,  had  in  1900  a  membership  of  1950.  The  spring  meeting  of  the 
council  was  held  in  Washington,  April  17,  1900,  the  general  meeting  at  Qilumbia 
University,  New  York,  June  23-30,  1900.  Fifteen  affiliated  societies  of  national  scc^ 
were  in  attendance,  the  total  attendance  bein^  about  1000.  The  midwinter  meeting 
of  the  council  was  held  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  December  38,  1900. 
The  genera]  meeting  for  1901  will  be  held  at  Denver,  Col.  The  association  publishes 
annual  proceedings,  and  beginning  with  1901  adopts  the  journal  Science  as  its  organ. 
President,  R.  S.  Woodward,  Columbia  University,  New  York;  permanent  secretary, 
L.  O.  Howard,  Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ADVXINTISTS,  familiarly  known  as  Milleritcs  from  the  name  of  their  founder 
(William  Miller,  1782-1849),  whose  belief  in  the  proximate  advent  of  Christ  became 
one  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect.  The  form  of  church  government  is  uniformly  Con- 
gregational, though  varying  doctrinal  views  arc  held  by  the  six  branches,  which  are 
known  as  follows:  (l)  Evangelical,  with  34  ministers,  30  churches  and  1147  mem- 
bers; (2)  Advent  Christians,  with  883  ministers.  580  churches  and  25.816  members; 
(3)  Seventh-Day  Adventists  (see  below)  ;  (4)  Church  of  God,  a  seceding  branch  of 
the  last,  with  19  ministers,  29  churches  and  647  members;  (5)  Life  and  Advent 
Union,  with  60  ministers,  33  churches  and  3000  members:  (6)  Church  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  with  94  ministers,  95  churches  and  2872  members. 

ADVENTISTS,  SEVBNTH-DAT,  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Adven- 
tists, founded  at  Washington,  N.  H.,  in  1844.  Though  they  bold  that  the  secmid 
advent  is  to  precede  the  millennium,  they  do  not  presume  to  predict  exactly  its  date 
Their  strength  in  the  United  States,  reported  in  1900  as  372  ministers,  1470  churches 
and  55,316  members  (an  increase  in  membership  during  the  last  decade  of  over 
ninety  per  cent.)  by  no  means  shows  the  extent  of  the  denranination,  for  their  mis- 
sionary efforts,  now  directed  over  39  fields,  have  resulted  in  a  large  sectarian  fol- 
lowing outside  of  this  coimti7.  Statistics  for  the  entire  church  place  to  its  credit 
524  ministers,  1874  churches  and  74,^71  communicants.  The  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventists now  control,  in  all,  36  educational  institutioas,  and  the  issues  of  their  13 
ptdtlishmg  houses  are  quite  extensive.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is  the  location  of  their 
denominational  headquarters. 

.U>TEI|  Sir  John  Millq,  G.C.B.,  a  colonial  commandant  of  tbe  Royal  Artillery, 
died  August  26,  1900,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  served  during  the  Crimean  War  and 
was  adjutant-general  of  the  Royal  Artillery  during  the  Indian  mutiny.  After 
nine  years  of  hard  service  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1870  was  awwinted 
director  of  artillery  at  the  War  Office.  During  this  period  of  reforms  he  was 
associated  with  many  of  the  alterations  brought  about  by  Lord  Cardwell.  Being 
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anointed  royal  military  commander  at  Woolwich  in  1875,  he  resigned  five  years 
later  on  being  appointed  surveyor-general  of  ordnance,  and  in  1882  he  was  chief  of 
staff  and  second  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Egypt  His  success  brot^ht  him 
hig^i  honors  from  the  government  on  his  return,  and  in  1883  he  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Gibraltar.  After  1886  Sir  John  Adye  held  merely  the  honorary  appoint- 
ment of  colonel-commandant  He  published  accounts  of  his  expeditions,  including 
RecoUectiom  of  a  Military  Life  (i895)>  and  a  volome  on  Indian  frontier  PoHcy 


ABBIAL  NAVIQATION.  The  most  notable  feat  in  aerial  navigation  accom- 
plished during  1900  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  Count  Zeppelin  of  Germany  with 
his  specially  designed  dirigible  balloon,  or  "air-ship."  As  is  well  known,  dirigible 
balloons  are  balloons  arranged  with  steering  api>aratus  or  propelling  machinery,  or 
both,  by  which  the  direction  of  their  flight  can  be  regulated  at  will.  To  appre- 
ciate the  success  of  Count  Zeppelin's  air-ship  it  needs  to  be  comjHired  with  previous 
dirigible  balloons.  Practically  speaking,  there  are  only  two  previous  sets  of  experi- 
ments with  this  type  of  air-ship  which  are  at  all  comparable  with  those  of  Count 
Zeppelin — namely,  those  of  Gaston  Tissandier,  carried  out  in  1883,  and  the  French 
army  tests  of  1884-85.  Tissandier's  balloon  was  shaped  like  a  very  blunt  cigar, 
with  both  ends  pointed,  and  was  29  feet  in  diameter  and  gi  feet  long.  The 
envelope  was  made  of  thin  cloth  covered  with  a  varnish  impermeable  to  the  air,  and 
from  it  was  susfiended  a  car  hy  the  usual  means  of  a  netting  of  ropes.  The  car  con- 
tained an  electric  battery  which  supplied  current  for  operating  a  two-blade  screw 
propeller,  9.35  feet  in  diameter.  A  triangular-shaped  rudder  of  silk  was  fitted  to  the 
balloon  above  the  screw,  in  much  the  same  relative  position  as  the  rudder  of  a  screw- 
propelled  steamship,  and  was  arranged  to  be  operated  from  the  car.  The  total 
weight  of  the  apparatus,  exclusive  of  the  ballast  carried,  was  1800  pounds.  With  the 
propeller  making  180  revolutions  per  minute  this  balloon  was  able  to  maintain  its 
position  against  a  wind  blowing  6.8  miles  per  hour,  and  when  travelling  with  the 
wind  could  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left  with  considerable  ease.  The  balloon  used 
hi  the  French  army  tests  were  modelled  after  Tissandier's,  but  was  somewhat  longer 
m  comparison  with  its  diameter.  Seven  ascents  were  made  with  this  balloon,  in  five 
of  which  the  voya^rs  were  able  to  return  to  their  starting  point,  and  in  one  instance 
a  velocity  of  13  miles  per  hour  was  attained  independently  of  the  wind. 

According  to  aathentic  descriptions,  the  air-ship  of  Count  Zeppelin  consists  of  a 
row  of  17  telloons  confined  like  lozenges  in  a  package  in  a  cylindrical  shell  420  feet 
long  and  39  feet  in  diameter,  with  pointed  ends.  In  size,  therefore,  this  ship  for 
navigating  the  air  corresponds  with  a  very  fair-sized  ocean  steamer.  This  nest  or 
group  of  balloons  serves  to  lift  the  structure  in  the  air,  where  it  is  driven  forward 
or  backward  by  means  of  large  screw  propellers  operated  by  benzine  engines.  To 
steer  the  air-ship  a  pair  of  rudders,  one  forward  and  another  aft,  are  employed. 
The  accommodations  for  the  crew  and  passengers  are  provided  by  two  aluminium 
cars,  suspended  forward  and  aft  below  the  body  of  the  shell.  From  these  cars,  which 
are  connected  by  a  speaking  tube,  all  the  machinery  of  the  air-ship  is  operated.  The 
ship  is  made  to  move  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  direction  by  means  of  a  weight  which 
slides  back  and  forth  on  a  wire  cable  underneath  the  balloon  shell.  When  the  weight 
is  far  aft  the  bow  of  the  air-ship  points  upward  and  its  movement  is  upward;  when 
it  is  far  forward  the  bow  points  downward  and  its  movement  is  downward,  and 
when  it  is  exactly  in  the  centre  the  vessel  remains  on  an  even  keel.  The  cars  are 
each  30  feet  long  and  feet  high.  The  framework  of  the  shell  is  aluminium  wire, 
covered  on  the  top  with  soft  ramie  fibre,  coated  with  pegamoid,  and  on  the  bottom 
with  light  silk.  The  17  gas  bags,  made  of  a  special  cotton  material,  are  all  separate 
from  each  olhex,  but  only  4  have  outlet  or  discharge  valves.  The  Daimler  gas- 
engines  are  of  16  horse-power  each,  and  one  is  placed  on  each  car.  Each  engine 
operates  2  four-blade  screw  propellers.  3.75  feet  in  diameter.  Structurally  this 
air-ship  is  a  most  ingenious  combination  of  lightness  and  strength.  At  the 
first  trial,  on  July  2,  1900,  with  5  persons  in  the  cars,  it  rose  1300  feet  in  the 
air  and  travelled  sH  miles  in  17  minutes  in  the  direction  desired.  An  accident  to  the 
sliding  weight  and  to  one  of  the  rudders  caused  a  descent  to  be  made,  which  was 
accomplished  with  perfect  safety.  At  a  succeeding  trial,  on  October  17,  1900,  the 
air-ship  attained  a  height  of  nearly  2000  feet,  and  there  remained  poised  for  45 
minutes.  It  then  made  a  series  of  tacks,  and  described  a  circle  of  about  6  miles' 
circumference.  The  wind  exceeded  a  velocity  of  7  miles  per  hour,  and  the  air- 
ship made  headway  against  this  wind  for  a  considerable  distance.  After  remaining 
in  the  air  for  about  i  hour  the  ship  descended  to  the  surface  of  Lake  Constance, 
over  which  all  the  tests  had  been  made,  and  was  towed  to  its  shed.  In  steering, 
ttabili^,  and  cquilibrinm  the  test  was  pronounced  very  satisfactory. 

On  a  far  less  extensive  scale  than  the  Z^petin  air-ship  is  the  dirigible  balloon  of 
M.  de  Santos-Dumont,  which  consists  of  a  cigar-shaped  cylinder,  containing  hydro- 
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gen  gas  and  carrying  a  framework,  on  which  is  placed  the  machinery  and  a  seat  for 
the  aeronaut.  A  gasoline  motor,  somewhat  similar  to  those  used  in  motor  cycles,  is 
employed  to  turn  a  large  propeller  made  of  aluminium  and  steel  and  coated  with 
silk.  The  (Hwrator  uses  pedals  and  a  crank-shaft  to  start  the  motor,  after  which  it 
takes  care  oi  itself.  The  first  motor  designed  for  this  balloon  was  found  inadequate 
in  power,  so  a  second  was  constructed,  which  is  remarkable  in  that  it  supplies  i6 
horse-power  and  weighs  but  92  kilogrammes,  or  but  554  kilogrammes  to  the  horse- 
power. M.  Santos-Dumont  has  been  working  on  air-ships  of  this  form  for  several 
years,  but  the  present  one  embodies  a  number  of  important  structural  and  other 
improvements,  and  has  been  favorably  criticised.  In  a  navigable  balloon  devised 
by  M.  Roze  a  cylinders  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  with 
the  operator  suspended  between  them.  There  are  vertical  propellers  to  regulate  the 
ascent  and  descent,  as  well  as  horizontal  propellers  which  move  the  balloon  through 
the  air.  In  Russia,  Dr.  Danilewski  has  constructed  an  air-ship  which  consists  oia 
vertical  cylindrical  balloon,  pointed  at  either  end  and  having  a  series  of  controlling 
planes  suspended  below  it,  together  with  the  steering  and  controlling  mechanism. 
For  this  balloon  facility  of  ascent  and  descent  has  been  claimed,  and  the  machinery 
is  operated  by  the  feet,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  bicycle.  Much  interest  has  been 
created  in  Europe  in  navigable  balloons,  inasmuch  as  M.  Deutsch  has  established  a 
prize  of  100,000  francs  for  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation. 

Aside  from  the  experiments  of  Count  2eppelin  and  of  the  other  inventors  men- 
tioned, the  value  of  aeronautics  has  had  very  little  of  striking  interest  to  furnish  to 
the  public  during  1900.  The  various  experimenters  in  mechanical  flight,  as  distin- 
guished from  balloonists,  who  were  so  active  a  few  years  ago,  do  not  seem  to  have 
done  anything  of  note  during  the  year.  This  is  rather  unfortunate,  as  there  are  many 
high  authorities  in  aerostatics  who  look  upon  mechanical,  flight  as  the  future  method 
of  navigating  the  air,  if  it  is  ever  navigated  successfully  in  any  such  senseasthe  water 
is  now  navigated.  These  authorities  point  out  with  much  force  of  reason  that  every 
successful  result  achieved  with  dirigible  balloons  has  been  attained  in  venr  light 
winds,  and  that  contrivances  of  this  sort  are  altt^ether  too  unwieldy  and  oner  too 
much  surface  to  the  attack  of  the  wind  to  be  practicable  as  vessels  for  navigating  the 
air  except  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Balloons  at  the  Parts  Exposition. — At  the  Paris  Exposition  during  the  summer  the 
subject  of  aeronautics  aroused  considerable  interest.  In  addition  to  a  historical 
exhibit  of  objects  and  literature  connected  with  aerial  navigation,  a  number  of  prac- 
tical tests  were  made  with  satisfactory  results.  The  ascents  were  made  from  the 
annex  at  Vincennes  at  intervals  during  the  exposition,  and  a  large  number  of 
aeronauts  were  represented  among  the  competitors.  On  September  30  a  number  of 
balloons  ascended  in  a  trial  to  determine  which  could  travel  the  greatest  distance. 
M.  de  Castillon  de  Saint- Victor,  in  the  balloon  "rOrient,"  descended  at  Gasdorf  in 
Schleswig-Hotstein.   M.  Juchmes,  in  "Touring  Club,"  reached  Warburg  in  West- 

f»halia;  M.  Blanchet,  in  "Zenith,"  made  Valbur,  near  Nijmegen,  in  Holland;  M.  de 
a  Vallette,  in  "Le  Reve,"  arrived  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  Holland;  M.  Balsan,  in  "Saint 
Louis,"  Danzig,  in  Prussia-  Jacques  Faure,  in  "Aero  Club,"  Mamlitz,  in  Posen, 
Germany,  and  Count  de  la  Vaulx  made  his  descent  at  Wlozlawek,  a  city  on  the  Vis< 
tula,  in  Poland,  being  the  first  French  aeronaut  to  reach  Russia  on  a  balloon  voyage. 
This  trip  of  Count  de  la  Vaulx  consumed  21  hours,  yet  occupied  less  time  than  the 
tiirough  express  on  the  railway,  which  requires  24  hours  ror  the  same  trip.  On 
the  following  Simday  there  was  a  competition  for  distance  and  time  in  the  air,  in 
which  the  following  aeronauts  took  part: 

Distance  Travelled,   •  Time. 
Kilometers.  Miles.         Hrs.  Min. 

M.  de  la  Vaulx   1925  1185  35  45 

M.   Balsan   1350  838  27  15 

M.  Faure   950  590  19  24 

M.  Maison   650  404  16  30 

M.  Hervieu   585  363  18  s8 

M.  Juchmes   550  342  16  35 

Count  de  la  Vaulx  again  descended  in  Russia,  this  time  at  Korostichef,  and  this 
voyage  represents  the  world's  record  for  distance  travelled  by  a  balloon.  He 
received  the  grand  prize  in  aeronautics  and  was  also  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  being 
the  first  Frenchman  to  reach  Russia  in  a  balloon. 

AFOHAMISTAN,  an  Asiatic  monarchy  lying  south  of  Russian  TurkUtan  and 
between  Persia  and  India.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Kabul. 
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Area  and  Population. — According  to  a  final  delimitation,  the  boundaries,  which 
formerly  for  the  most  part  were  undefined,  now  include  within  the  country  the 
provinces  of  Kabul,  Herat,  Turkistan,  and  Kandahar,  and  the  Badakshan  district,  the 
aggregate  area  of  which  is  probably  something  over  215,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  about  4,000,000.  Except  where  irrigation  is  employed  the  country  for  the 
most  part  is  bleak  and  infertile.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  Mohammedans 
of  the  Suni  sect,  comprise  several  races  or  tribes,  of  which  the  Duranis  are  the  most 
influential  and  the  Gntlzais  the  most  numerous.  The  Tajiks,  who  are  less  inclined 
to  nomadism  than  the  other  tribes,  are  r^arded  as  the  original  Persian  stock. 

Government. — Theoretically,  absolutism  is  the  form  of  government,  the  power  rest- 
ing with  the  ameer;  the  potentate  since  1880  has  been  Abdur  Rahman,  who  is  a 
grandson  of  Dost  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty.  The  ameer 
stands  firm  against  the  encroachment  of  other  powers  upon  his  territory,  but  as  far 
as  possible  wishes  to  avoid  foreign  complications,  and  accordingly  he  has  no  for- 
eign diplomatic  service,  except  a  political  agent  at  Calcutta,  and  accredits  no  for- 
eign representatives  except  a  British  resident  (who,  however,  must  be  a  Moham- 
medan) at  Kabul.  In  return  for  British  protection  and  an  annual  subsidy  of 
1,800,000  rupees  from  the  British  Indian  government,  he  is  bound  to  submit  to  that 
government  for  approval  any  communications  he  majr  propose  to  send  to  a  foreign 
power.  The  amount  of  the  annual  public  revenue  is  unknown;  taxation  absorbs 
from  one-tenth  to  one-third  of  the  country's  produce,  according  to  the  advantages  of 
irrigation.  Extortion  and  dishonesty  are  prevalent,  though  the  laws,  if  enforced, 
would  be  fairly  satisfactory.  The  provinces  are  administered  by  governors.  Accu- 
rate statistics  of  the  military  strength  of  Afghanistan  are  not  available,  but  it  is 
known  that  Abdur  Rahman  has  done  much  to  increase  his  defensive  strength,  the 
number  of  men  in  the  regular  army  at  present  being  estimated  at  44.000.  Besides 
these  there  are  reserve  forces — in  fact,  the  character  of  the  people  is  such  that  a 
large  part  of  the  male  population  might  readily  be  placed  on  a  fighting  basis.  Of 
greatest  importance,  then,  is  the  question  of  equipment,  which  is  discussed  in  a  suc- 
ceeding paragraph. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Though  nomadic  in  disposition  the  inhabitants  give 
considerable  attention  to  agriculture,  raising  wheat,  barley,  rice,  millet,  arzun.  lentils, 
maize,  fruits,  peas,  and  beans.  Madder,  asafcetida,  and  the  castor-oil  plant  are 
abundant.  Copper  is  said  to  occur  in  northern  Afghanistan,  and  lead,  iron,  gold,  and 
precious  stones  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  principal  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  weavin&^the  products  being  silks,  carpets,  and  articles  made  of  camel's  and 
goat's  hair.  The  exports  include  horses,  grain,  wool,  asafcetida,  silk,  cattle,  and 
hides;  the  imports:  cotton  goods,  dyeing  materials,  suwr,  and  tea.  Figures  show- 
ing the  total  value  of  Afghan  trade  are  not  available.  There  are  no  railways  in  the 
country,  and  most  of  the  roads  are  designed  for  the  caravan  and  not  for  wheeled 
vehicles.  Of  the  principal  trade  routes  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  roads  from 
Mashad  and  from  Bokhara  to  Herat ;  from  Bokhara  to  Kabul ;  from  Herat  to 
Kandahar:  from  Kabul  over  the  Khaiber  Pass  to  Peshawar,  the  terminus  of  the 
Indian  railway  system.  But  at  present  the  significance  of  Afghanistan  is  political, 
not  commercial ;  its  only  real  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  buffer  state  be- 
tween the  British  and  Russian  empires — a  "poor  goat,"  as  the  ameer  himself  has 
expressed  it,  "at  which  a  lion  from  one  side  and  a  terrible  bear  from  the  other  side 
are  staring,  and  ready  to  swallow  at  the  first  opportunity  afforded  them." 

Progress  under  Abdur  Rahman. — The  present  ameer  is  a  man  remarkable  not  only 
for  his  ability,  but  for  his  ceaseless  interest  and  effort  in  behalf  of  his  country — a 
country  whose  inhabitants  are  distinctively  quarrelsome,  treacherous,  and  difficult  to 
govern.  Formerly  the  sovereignty  of  an  ameer  was  recognized  outside  of  the 
region  of  Kabul  only  during  sporadic  periods  of  intimidation ;  perhaps  the  present 
is  also  such  a  period,  but  the  authority  of  Abdur  Rahman  extends  over  a  greater 
territory  and  seems  to  tend  toward  a  more  complete  unification  than  that  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. During  his  reign  not  only  have  his  territories  been  perhaps  trebled  in 
size,  and  various  tribal  chieftains,  who  were  wont  to  claim  sovereignty  in  their  own 
right,  brought  under  his  authority,  but  the  formerly  vague  and  undefined  boundaries 
of  Afghanistan  have  been  definitely  demarcated,  so  that  now  no  nation  can  advance 
beyond  certain  lines  without  violating  established  treaties. 

In  internal  affairs  the  ameer,  who  is  thoroughly  feared  by  his  subordinates,  has 
brought  about  many  reforms,  apparently  for  the  popular  welfare.  He  has  not  only 
reofganized  the  array,  which  he  declares  is  solely  for  defensive  purposes,  but  he  has 
established  at  Kabul  factories  capable  of  turning  out  2  field  guns  weekly  and 
15  rifles  and  20,000  cartridges  daily,  so  that  in  1900  his  supply  of  breech-loading 
nfles  was  said  to  be  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  50,000  men.  The  ameer  has 
effected  public  improvements  by  building  roads  and  bridges  and  digging  irrigation 
canals,  whch  are  invaluable  aids  to  prosperity  in  a  naturally  and  country  like 
Afghanistan.   He  has  encouraged  industry  and  got  people  to  work,  more  than  ever 
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before,  at  some  regular  occupation.  He  has  established  courts  of  justice,  raised  the 
status  of  woman,  and  ameliorated  the  condition,  if  not  destroyed  the  existence,  of 
slavery.  To  the  introduction  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  however,  the  ameer  is 
notoriously  opposed,  his  reason  being  that  he  fears  these  means  of  communication 
might  be  of  more  service  to  foreign  invaders  than  to  his  own  soldiery. 

The  Afghan  succession  is  a  subject  of  much  concern,  both  to  Af^^ian  and  to 
British  and  Russian  authorities,  who  fear  the  recurrence  of  anarchy  when  the 
strong  hand  of  Abdur  Rahman  is  removed.  Any  one  of  three  conditions,  in  pre- 
vious cases,  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  for  effecting  the  selection  of  an  ameer— 
namely,  approval  and  support  of  the  nation,  nomination  by  the  preceding  ameer,  and 
primogeniture.  Ail  these  conditions  conspire  in  the  case  of  Abdur  Rahman's  son. 
Prince  Habibullah  Khan.  Russia,  however,  is  believed  to  favor  the  candidacy  of 
Ishak  Khan,  son  of  the  late  Ameer  Azam  Khan  and  formerly  governor  of  Turkistan, 
or  of  Ishak's  son,  Ismail  Khan.  And  here  may  come  trouble.  In  1900  Abdur  Rah- 
man published  his  atitobiography,  which  caused  considerable  interest 

Early  in  1900  the  massing  of  Russian  troops  on  the  Kushk  frontier,  south  of  Merv 
and  some  50  miles  north  of  Herat,  numbering  in  February  about  20,000,  occasioned 
some  apprehension  in  England,  as  it  was  feared  that  possibly  the  movement  looked 
not  only  toward  the  furtherance  of  Russian  power  in  Persia,  but,  in  view  of  Great 
Britain  s  war  in  the  Transvaal,  toward  an  expedition  against  Herat  in  Afghanistan, 
now  under  English  influence.  In  April  it  was  reported  that  the  Russian  garrison 
on  the  Kushk  frontier  numbered  about  3000.  The  Russian  movement  caused  the 
ameer  so  much  apprehension  that  he  appealed  to  Great  Britain  for  protection.  The 
latter  government  paid  little  attention  to  the  appeal,  and  the  situation  for  the  time 
being,  at  least,  grew  less  serious.  Russia  denied  any  purpose  of  military  encroach- 
ment, stating  that  the  massing  of  the  troops  was  merely  a  movement  for  tactical 
practice.  About  June  I  a  cholera  epidemic  broke  out  at  Djebal  Abad  and  Kabul, 
and  rapidly  increased  in  severity.  In  a  few  weeks  the  ameer  left  Kabul  and 
did  not  return  until  early  in  August,  when  the  disease  had  abated.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  disease  had  been  carried  to  the  eastward,  and  many  important 
towns  were  reported  to  be  affected.  The  number  of  deaths  in  Kabul  was  about  4500. 

APKIOA  is  the  largest  continent  except  Asia.  The  total  estimated  area  is  nearly 
12.000,000  square  miles,  some  authorities  placing  it  at  11,874,000  s<]uare  miles  and 
others  at  11,908,000  square  miles.  According  to  the  enumeration  given  below,  the 
total  area  is  11.803,084  square  miles,  which  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  too  small, 
as  it  is  probable  that  the  figures  for  the  Sahara  do  not  include  certain  desert  tracts 
in  the  eastern  part  of  that  region.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  figures  given  for  the  areas 
of  African  countries  are  nothing  better  than  careful  estimates,  while  some  arc 
merely  approximations.  With  regard  to  the  population  the  data  are  even  less 
definite,  but  the  total  given  below — about  158,670,000 — is  probably  as  nearly  correct  a 
figure  as  can  at  present  be  ascertained.  The  discrepancies  in  the  estimates  involving 
the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants  are  seen  in  the  various  figures  given  for  Nigeria 
and  the  Congo  Free  State,  estimates  of  the  former  rangiiw  from  3S.ooo,ooo  to 
40,000,000,  and  of  the  latter  from  8,000.000  to  30,000,000.  The  last  figure  is  the 
official  estimate  of  1896,  and,  accordingly,  is  used  in  the  table.  It  will  be  seen  that 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  Africa  comprises  independent  countries.  The 
largest  of  these,  the  Congo  Free  State,  is  only  nominally  independent,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  formal  annexation  will  be  declared  by  Belgium.  The  sultanate  of 
Morocco  is  being  encroached  upon  by  the  French,  who,  it  is  said,  wish  to  extend  the 
sovereignty  of  their  government  over  the  entire  country.  Liberia  is  small  and  unim- 
portant, and  there  is  no  indication  that  it  will  be  molested  by  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
The  present  status  of  Abyssinia  seems  secure,  but  its  ultimate  absorption  by  France 
and  Great  Britain  is  by  no  means  impossible.  All  Africa,  practically,  seems  destined 
to  be  governed  by  Europe.  The  following  table  shows:  the  African  states  exist- 
ing under  an  independent  government,  including  the  Congo  Free  State,  which 
is  administered  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians;  the  states  held  as  colonies, 
protectorates,  or  other  dependencies  by  European  Powers;  and  the  states  under 
the  "influence"  of  European  Powers.  The  only  examples  of  the  last  class  are 
Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  which,  though  nominally  belonging  to  Turkey,  are 
practically  under  British  administration,  and^agirmi,  a  Soudanese  state  that  prac- 
tically has  not  yet  come  under  French  authority. 

Area.  Population. 

f  Abyssinia   I5aooo  3.503,003 

Independent  J  Congo  Free  State   900.000  30,000.000 

States.       ]  Liberia    75.000  1,500,000 

[  Morocco    3ig.ooo  4.000.00D 

Total   1,344.000  39,000.000 
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r  Basutoland  

Bechuanaland  Protectorate  

British  Central  Africa  Protectorate. 

British  East  Africa  

Cape  Colony  

Gambia   

Gold  Coast  

Lagos   

Mashonaland  

Matabetetand  

Natal   

Niger  Coast  Protectorate  

Nigeria  

Orange  River  Colony  

Rhodesia,  Northern —   

Sierra  Leone  

Somali  Coast  Protectorate. ......... 

Transvaal   ■ . 

Uganda  

Walfisch  Bay  

Zanzibar   

Znlutand  

Total  


Area. 

10.293 
213.000 
42,217 
1,000,000 
220,871 

3,709 
40,000 
22,000 
114,000 
60,738 
32,519 
4,000 
350,000 
48.326 

575^ 
4.000 
68,000 

120.000 

430 
1020 

12,500 


Unoer  British  j  Egypt  

iMrLUXKcE.    1  Egyptian  Soudan. 

Total  


EUHCH. 


'  Algeria  

Algerian  Sahara  

Dahomey  v  

French  Congo  

French  Guinea  

French  Soudan  
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Sahara   
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Tunis  

Wadai  
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f  Cameroon 

I  German  East  Africa  

)  German  Southwest  Africa. 

\  Togoland  

Total."  


(Angola  
Portuguese  East  Africa. 
Portuguese  Guinea  

Total  


Eritrea   

Somaliland 
Total.. 


Rio  d'Oro  

Spanish  Congo. 
Total  


i Egypt  and  [^^yptian  Soudan  (enumer- 
ated above)  
Tripoli  (including  Benghad)  

Total  Africn  


191.130 
384.180 
333.450 
33.000 
930,760 

484,800 
301,000 
4-440 
790,240 

88,500 
100.000 

188,500 

243.000 
1,000 

344.000 


_  398,900 
11,803,948 


Population 
250,000 
200,000 
900,000 
2,500,000 
2,044.821 
214,266 
i,47338a 
3,000,000 
270,000 
155.000 
731,365 

25,000,000 
307,503 

7SfiOO 
240,000 

1,094,156 

3,920,000 
768 
200,000 
181,000 


3,031,084  42,647,761 

400,000  9,734,000 

950.000  10,000,000 

1,350,000  19,734,000 

184,474  4.430.000 

123,500  50,000 

50,000  1,000,000 

425,000  12.0OD.000 

48,000  1,000.000 

300,000  2.500,000 

ioo,odb  2,500,000 

1,684,000  3,500,000 

130,000  S,  180,000 

5,000  22,000 

50,840  1,500,000 

170,000  2,000,000 

3,260,814  31,682,000 


1,000.000 

3,500,000 
8,000,000 

200,000 

3.500,000 

14.200,000 

4,iig.0D0 
3,120,000 
820,000 

8,059.000 
450,000 

400.000 

950,000 

100,000 
7,000 

i07iooo 


1,300,000 

158.699,761 
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The  cotintries  named  above  are  treated  in  separate  articles  under  their  respective 
titles,  exceptii^  Algerian  Sahara,  Ba^irmi,  Rio  d'Oro,  Sahara,  Spanish  Congo,  and 
Wadai;  it  should  be  noted  that  "British  East  Africa"  may  be  found  under  "East 
Africa,  British,"  and  "East  Africa  Protectorate."  The  often-used  term,  "British 
Central  Africa"  (not  the  protectorate)  is  included  in  "Rhodesia,  Northern,"  and 
souUiern  Rhodesia  comprises  the  two  provinces  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland. 
The  figures  given  above  for  Rio  d'Oro  have  reference  to  the  territory  before  the 
new  delimitation  pursuant  to  the  Franco-Spanish  convention  of  1900,  new  estimates 
not  being  available.  (See  paragraph  Spanish  Possessions.)  The  foregoing  table 
enumerates  only  the  states  of  Continental  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Zanzibar, 
which  island  protectorate  is  so  near  the  coast  and  such  an  important  centre  for 
transit  commerce  that  it  may  be  r^arded  as  a  part  of  the  mainland.  Few  islands  of 
importance  lie  off  the  coast  of  Africa;  among  those  usually  included  in  an  enumera- 
tion of  African  territory  are  the  following:  British — St  Helena,  Ascension  (qq.v.), 
and  Tristan  d'Acunha,  in  the  South  Atlantic;  Mauritius  iq.v.),  east  of  Madagascar; 
and  Sokotra,  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden;  French — Madagascar  iq.v.).  the  fourth 
largest  island  In  the  world,  lying  east  of  the  African  coast  in  the  southern  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Reunion  iq.v.),  Nossi-Be,  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  Comoro  islands,  near 
Madagascar;  Portuguese — Madeira  and  Cape  Verde  islands  (qq.v.),  off  the  north- 
west African  coast,  and  Prince's  and  St.  Thomas  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea; 
Spanish — Canary  islands  iq.v.),  south  of  the  Madeira  group,  and  Fernando  Po, 
Ajinabon,  Corisco,  and  Elobey,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Races. — The  inhabitants  of  Africa  may  in  general  be  divided  into  four  great 
races:  the  Semitic,  Hamitic,  Bantu,  and  Hottentot.  The  two  formSr,  which 
for  the  most  part  occupy  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  are  classified  with  the 
white  type  of  mankind,  although  in  color  they  range  from  white  to  deep  brown  and 
black ;  and  the  two  latter,  occupying  the  southern  half  of  Africa,  are  in  general  true 
blacks.  The  northern  inhabitants  are  largely  pastoral  in  occupation,  except  in  the 
Nile  valley,  the  Adas  region,  and  Abyssinia,  where  they  engage  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  agriculture.  Except  in  Abyssinia,  where  a  debased  form  of  Christianity 
exists,  the  prevailing  religion  in  the  north  is  Mohammedanism,  which  is  making 
more  rapid  progress  toward  the  south  than  is  Christianity,  and  the  indications  are 
that  its  future  influence  in  Central  Africa  will  be  large.  Between  the  Semite-Hamite 
races  and  the  Bantus  are  mixed  tribes,  which  cannot  be  accurately  classified  with 
either.  The  Bantu  tribes,  divided  into  hundreds  of  linguistic  groups,  occupy  the  larger 
part  of  the  continoit  south  of  a  line  running  east  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  In  religion 
they  practise  various  forms  of  fetichism,  and  in  occupation  they  engage  to  some 
extent  in  agriculture,  though  in  general  conditions  01  poverty  prevail.  In  parts 
of  the  Congo  Free  State  cannibalism  is  said  to  exist.  The  Hottentots  and  Bushmen, 
whose  classification  with  the  true  blacks  is  disputed  by  some  authorities,  inhabit  the 
western  part  of  South  Africa ;  the  former  engage  largely  in  pastoral  pursuits  and  the 
latter  in  huntiMr.  Of  the  uncivilized  peoples  of  Africa  the  most  remarkable  for 
industry  and  emciency  are  the  Hausas  of  Nigeria  iq.v.)  It  is  said  that  south  of 
the  Zambesi  there  are  1 151  distinct  native  tribes.  Of  these  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  are  the  most  degraded,  while  the  Basutos  and  Zulus  are  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale.  Many  Basutos  are  styled  Christian,  but  even  these  are  semi-barbarous. 

British  Possessions. — The  British  colonies  comprise  two  groups — South  African 
and  West  African,  the  former  being  the  more  important.  The  South  African  col- 
onies include  Cape  Colony,  Natal  (with  Zululand),  Basutoland,  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  and  the  Transvaal  Colony,  the  last  two  having  been  annexed  in  1900.  The 
West  African  colonies  are  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos,  sit- 
uated on  the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger  rivers.  Other 
British  territory  in  South  Africa  is  the.  Bechuanaland  protectorate  and  the  immense 
tract  known  as  Rhodesia,  which  extends  northward  as  far  as  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  is  administered  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  In  1900  a  formal  pro- 
tectorate was  extended  over  Barotseland.  under  the  title  of  Northwestern  Rhodesia. 
Besides  the  colonies  in  West  Africa  Great  Britain  has  the  protectorates  of  the 
Niger  coast  and  Nigeria.  The  East  African  possessions,  which  include  no  colonies 
proper,  comprise  the  protectorates  of  the  Somali  coast,  East  Africa,  Uganda,  Zanzi- 
bar, and  British  Central  Africa.  Egygt,  which  is  nominally  a  suzerain  state  of 
Turkey,  is  practically  administered  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  re- 
attached to  Egypt  in  i8g8  by  the  expeditionary  force  under  Ckneral  Kitchener,  may 
be  regarded  as  British  territory. 

French  Possessions. — France  holds  more  African  territory  than  any  other  power, 
but  the  greater  part — the  Sahara — is  not  valuable,  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
inhabitants  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  British  territories.  Excepting  a 
strip  along  the  Mediterranean  and  perhaps  parts  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Great 
Britain  has  claims  on  the  best  land  of  Africa,  while  the  French  territory,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  is  reported  to  have  said,  "is  mostly  very  light  soiL"  Indications,  however, 
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point  to  a  desire — a  desire,  indeed,  that  is  already  showing  itself  in  action — on  the 
part  of  France  to  build  up  an  African  empire  that  will  extend  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  that  will  embrace  the  present  independent  state 
of  Morocco.  Two  imjwrtant  features  of  this  policy  in  1900  were  the  French  aggres- 
sions beyond  the  frontier  of  western  Algeria,  for  an  account  of  which  see  the  article 
Mwocco,  and  the  serious  proposal  for  the  continuation  of  the  Algerian  railway 
across  the  Sahara,  which  is  treated  in  the  succeeding  paragraph.  Algeria,  which  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  possession  of  France,  is  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
that  country,  and  Tunis,  which  is  nominally  under  a  bey,  Sidi  AH  Pasha,  is  occupied 
and  administered  by  the  French,  and  will  probably  be  brought  into  their  format  pos- 
session. Senegal  is  a  colony  administered  under  the  provisions  of  a  decree,  while 
the  African  protectorates  and  colonies  under  French  suzerainty  are  French  Soudan 
(including  Wadai),  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  French  Guinea,  French  Congo,  French 
Somali  Coast  and  Obock.  The  French  authorities  have  oroposed  to  form  the  ter- 
ritory between  Insala,  on  the  Moroccan  frontier,  and  Timbucktu  into  a  separate 
governmental  district,  under  the  name  of  Mauritania.  From  an  economic  point  of 
view  the  French  colonies  are  for  the  most  part  unprofitable. 

French  territory  in  Africa  is  more  compact  than  are  the  possessions  of  either  Great 
Britain  or  Germany.  There  would,  accordingly,  seem  to  be  for  France  a  smaller 
need  of  railway  construction,  for  the  railway  m  a  newly  acquired  and  semi-civilized 
territory  is  designed  not  only  to  augment  industrial  development,  but  to  form  be- 
tween distant  districts  a  bond  that  has  a  political  and  military  significance.  But 
though  the  French  territory  in  Africa  is  compact,  it  is  of  immense  extent,  and  its 
valuable  regions — along  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  south — are  separated  hy 
the  Great  Desert.  Though  the  project  of  a  Saharan  railway  originated  some 
twenty  years  ago,  scarcely  anything  has  been  done  toward  effecting  it.  In  1900, 
however,  the  extension  of  British  power  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  the  forward 
policy  of  the  French  along  the  undefined  frontiers  of  Algeria  and  Morocco,  aroused 
new  interest  in  the  railway  scheme.  It  was  proposed  that  the  road  should  be  built 
almost  due  south  from  Biskra,  which  is  already  connected  by  rail  with  Philippeville 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  Timassinin  and  Amguid,  which  are  on  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  Ni^er  and  about  iioo  kilometres  (68^  miles)  from 
Philippeville.  The  road  would  divide  at  Amguid,  the  main  line  going  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction  to  the  Lake  Tchad  region,  and  a  branch  running  southwest  to  the  bend 
of  the  Niger,  probably  to  Bouroum.  The  estimated  length  of  the  main  line  from 
Biskra  to  Lake  Tchad  is  3100  kilometres.  The  engineering  difficulties  are  said  to 
be  comparatively  few ;  for  long  distances  the  grades  are  very  slight,  while  the 
watershed  can  be  crossed  at  an  altitude  of  650  metres  (2112  feet).  It  was  estimated 
that  the  road  could  be  constructed  as  far  as  Amguid  within  a  period  of  two  years. 
French  authorities  seemed  to  think  that,  aside  from  political  reasons,  the  industrial 
benefits  to  be  derived  would  warrant  the  building  01  the  road.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Great  Desert  has  many  large  and  fertile  oases,  while  the  introduction  of 
the  artesian  well  would  redeem  much  land  that  is  now  waste.  The  road  would  not 
only  do  away  with  much  of  the  long-distance  caravan  traflSc,  which  of  course  is  very 
expensive,  but  would  create  new  commerce.  This  trade,  accordii^  to  a  French  esti- 
mate, would  amount  to  over  six  and  a  quarter  million  francs  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  English  authority  on  Africa  did  not  believe  that  the  rauntry  was  worth 
a  railroad  and  that  the  trade  of  notnadic  peoples  in  regions  largely  arid  could  in  no 
wise  support  it. 

German  Possessions. — Germany's  occupation  of  Africa  is  more  recent  than  that  of 
the  other  European  powers,  her  first  acquisition — Damaraland  and  Namaqualand, 
now  a  large  part  of  German  Southwest  Africa— dating  from  1883.  Besides  South- 
west Africa  there  are  three  German  dependencies:  Togoland,  Cameroon,  and  Ger- 
man East  Africa ;  and,  unlike  the  possessions  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  all  four 
are  separate.  Togoland  borders  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  between  the  British  Gold  Coast 
and  French  Dahomey;  Cameroon  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between 
the  British  Niger  region  and  French  Congo;  and  German  East  Africa,  which  is 
the  most  valuable  Gierman  possession  in  Africa,  extends  between  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Lake  Tanganyika,  with  British  East  Africa  on  the  north  and  Portuguese  East 
Africa  on  the  south.  The  German  territories,  excepting  parts  of  German  Southwest 
Africa,  are  rich  in  natural  resources,  but  hitherto  their  progress  has  been  small. 

Portuguese  Possessions. — The  Portuguese  territories — Portuguese  Guinea.  Angola, 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa— also  lie  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  continent. 
Portugese  Guinea  lies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  French  Guinea  and  landward 
is  entirely  surrounded  by  French  territory;  Angola,  or  Portuguese  West  Africa, 
borders  the  Atlantic  between  the  Congo  Free  State  and  German  Southwest  Africa ; 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  which  includes  Mozambique  and  Louren^o  Marques, 
extends  inland  from  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mozambique  Channel. 
Not  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  Portuguese  Africa,  but  two  railways 
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in  Lourenco  Marques,  the  Beira  and  the  Delagoa  Bay,  promise  cMsidenible  deTelop> 

ment  in  that  district. 

Italian  Possejsiotu. — Italy's  hopes  of  large  African  possessions  were  destroyed  by 
her  defeat  at  Adowa  in  i8g6,  when  she  was  obliged  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Abyssinia,  over  which  in  1889  she  bad  declared  a  protectorate.  Her  African 
territory  now  consists  of  the  slightly  developed  dependency  of  Italian  Somaliland, 
which  cctends  along  the  Indian  Ocean  frmn  the  month  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  to  the 
Juba  River,  the  boundary  of  British  East  Africa,  and  of  the  colony  of  Eritrea, 
which  borders  the  Red  Sea  between  the  Egyptian  Soudan  and  French  Somaliland. 
There  is  small  indication  that  Italian  influence  will  become  important  in  Africa. 

Spanish  Possessions. — The  Spanish  territory  of  Rio  d'Oro,  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  which  were  formerly  roughly  estimated  respectively  at  243,000  square  miles 
and  100,000,  was  considerably  reduced  by  a  convention  concluded  with  France,  June 
29,  1900.  In  1S85  the  Spanish  seized  the  coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to  an  indefinite 
point  between  Cape  Bojador  and  Cape  Juby,  and  called  the  country  Rio  d'Oro  after 
a  bay  thus  named  W  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century,  although  neither  gold 
nor  a  river  were  found  in  that  locality.  In  1886  thqr  made  a  treaty  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Adrar,  but  subsequently  this  district  came  under  French  influence. 
The  convention  of  1900  defines  the  boundary  as  running  due  east  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  about  the  13th  meridian,  thence  northwest  to  the  vicinity  of  Sebkha  Ijil,  a  dry  salt 
lake,  thence  east  to  the  12th  meridian,  with  which  it  coincides  as  far  as  Morocco.  The 
boundary  westward  from  the  12th  meridian  to  -the  ocean  is  still  undefined.  The 
same  convention  settled  the  question  of  Spanish  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
south  of  Cameroon.  France  never  recc^ized  the  Spanish  title  to  this  district, 
allowing  only  the  islands  Elobey  and  Corisco  as  belonging  to  Spain,  but  the  latter 
power,  though  never  exercising  any  jurisdiction  there,  claimed  that  its  rights  ex- 
tended inland  almost  to  the  Ubangi.  The  new  agreement  gives  Spain  about  tooo 
square  miles,  touching  Cameroon  on  the  north. 

Turkish  Possessions. — Turkish  territory  in  Africa  consists  of  Egypt  and  of  the 
province  of  Tripoli,  including  Benghazi,  or  Barca,  on  the  Mediterranean.  British 
authority,  however,  is  paramount  in  Egypt,  which,  accordingly,  for  practical  pur- 
poses may  be  regarded  as  British  rather  than  as  Ottoman  territory.  To  a  still 
greater  extent  is  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  nominally  under  the  control  of  ^7Pt> 
administered  by  the  British  government. 

Independent  Stales. — Within  the  territory  now  recognized  as  being  under  the 
dominion  or  protection  of  Eurtwean  powers  there  are  taany  districts  ruled  by 
native  kings  or  chiefs.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  native  kingdoms  is 
that  of  the  Hausa  race,  whose  cai>ital,  Kano,  in  northern  Nigeria,  is  said  to  be  a 
well-governed  city  of  100,000  inhabitants.  At  the  b^inning  of  1900  the  independent 
states  of  Africa  were  six  in  number,  and  consisted  of  the  sultanate  of  Morocco, 
bordering  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  lying  east 
of  the  Soudan  region  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  Italian,  French  and  British 
possessions;  the  republic  of  Liberia,  on  the  Atlantic  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Ivory  Coast;  the  Congo  Free  State,  embracing  an  immense  portion  of  equatorial 
Africa;  and  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  South  African  lUpublic,  surrounded 
by  the  British  South  African  possessions  and  the  Portuguese  district  of  Lourenco 
Marques.  As  a  result  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War  these  last  two  republics  were 
annexed  in  1900  to  the  British  Empire,  the  Orange  Free  State  becoming  in  May  the 
Orange  River  Colony  and  the  South  African  Republic  becoming  the  Transvaal 
Colony  in  September.  The  Congo  State,  though  nominally  free,  is  a  despotism 
under  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his  officials.  According  to  an  agreement  made 
by  Belgium  and  the  Free  State  in  1890,  the  former  was  given  the  option  of  annexing 
the  latter  in  February,  1901. 

Production  and  Commerce. — Besides  products  native  to  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
climates,  there  are  many  crops  of  the  temperate  zone,  such  as  wheat,  barlt^,  com, 
rice,  and  grapes.  Only  a  snuul  per  cent,  of  the  tillable  land  of  the  continent  is  under 
cultivation,  but  larger  areas  are  devoted  to  pdsturage,  especially  in  South  Africa, 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  Coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
fruits  are  raised,  while  from  the  tropical  territories  various  jungle  products,  includ- 
ing palm  nuts,  palm  oil,  rubber,  and  ivory,  are  gathered  and  exported.  The  vast 
extent  of  Africa  and  the  varying  soil,  ranging  from  the  sandwastes  of  Sahara  to  the 
swamplands  of  Guinea  and  the  Congo,  result  in  a  great  variety  of  flora.  In  the 
Mediterranean  region  the  flora  in  general  is  similar  to  that  of  sonthem  Europe ;  the 
forests  are  largely  oak  and  the  vine,  olive,  fig,  and  various  cereals  are  abundant,  and 
in  Egypt  cotton  is  raised  extensively.  South  of  this  region,  except  in  the  Nile  val- 
ley, are  the  great  tracts  of  desert,  which  for  the  most  part  are  devoid  of  vegetation ; 
oases,  however,  covered  with  dense  groves  of  palm  trees,  are  not  infrequent.  Be- 
yond the  deserts  vegetation  increases  imtil  in  the  moister  regions  of  central  Africa 
are  found  the  great  forests  and  savannas.    The  flora  of  the  southern  temperate 
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regions  is  is  many  respects  greatly  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  northern;  forests  are 
not  extensive,  but  heathland  and  "veldt"  abound,  affording  pasturage  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  Hitherto  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  in  Africa  has  been  the  gold  mines  of 
tiie  Transvaal  and  the  diamond  mines  of  northern  Cape  Colony.  During  1900  and 
the  latter  part  of  1899  work  in  these  mines  was  interrtuited  by  the  Anglo-Boer  War. 
Up  to  the  time  of  this  interruption  the  total  value  01  uncut  diamonds  taken  from 
the  Kimberley  mines  since  their  opening  in  1868-69  wa8  estimated  at  $350,000,000. 
Until  the  outbr^k  of  the  war  the  gold  production  of  the  Witwatersrand  in  the 
Transvaal  had  increased  annually  from  1883,  when  the  metal  was  discovered,  so 
that  the  total  output  was  valued  at  over  $300,000,000.  Other  metals  and  minerals 
occur  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  developed  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  Probably  the  most  valuable  of  the  tropical  African  products  is 
rubber;  the  world's  production  has  been  estimated  at  57,500  tons,  of  which  24,000 
tons  are  credited  to  Africa. 

Foreign  trade  is  most  developed  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  in  South 
Africa.  In  this  commerce  Great  Britain  is  far  in  the  lead  and  France  is  second. 
The  imports  are  largely  cotton  textiles  and  provisions,  but  in  South  Africa,  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  there  were  large  importations  of  mining 
machinery  and  railway  materials.  The  leading  exports  of  northern  Africa  are  cot- 
ton, dates,  spices,  and  other  agricultural  products;  of  the  tropical  region,  rubber, 
ivory,  palm  nuts,  palm  oil,  and  gums;  of  South  Africa,  gold,  diamonds,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  products  of  the  flocks  and  herds.  The  latest  available  statistics  of 
African  trade  as  a  whole  were  published  in  1899;  the  imports  were  placed  at  $395,- 
296,552  and  the  exports  at  $345,773,454.  Figures  for  the  trade  of  the  various 
countries  of  Africa  are  given  in  the  articles  on  those  countries. 

United  States  trade  with  Africa  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  decade. 
Imports  and  exports,  according  to  the  United  States  Bnrean  of  Statistics,  have  been 
as  follows: 


Britiab Africa.  ... 
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From  1889  to  189O  tiie  mqwrta  from  the  United  States  increased  in  valtie  304-88 
per  cent.,  and  the  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  245.92  per  cent. 

Roihvoys. — One  of  the  most  important  and  noteworthy  forms  of  the  movement 
for  the  partitifm  and  colonization  of  Africa  is  railway  construction.  The  following 
table,  c<Hnpiled  from  varions  sources,  shows  the  progress  hitherto  made.  It  does 
■ot  inclode  the  proposed  French  Trans-Sahara  line  or  the  projected  continuation  of 
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the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  between  Buluwayo  and  Khartoum, 
have  been  projected  for  German  East  Africa. 


Certain  lines  also 
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Abj-Minla..  

Algeria  and  Tnaii  

Angola  
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Eritrea  

French  Guinea  

French  Somaliland  

Oerman  Southvraat  Africa.. 

Gold  Coast  

Ivory  Coast  

LagoB   

Maehonoland  

Natal  

Oran)^  River  Colonj  

Senegal  

Bierra  Leone  

Transvaal   
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48 
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40 
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83 
S80 
US 


80 
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In  addition  proposals  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  the  following  lines: 
From  Lake  Tchad  to  Fashoda;  from  Suakin,  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  Berber,  on  the 
Nile ;  from  Loanda,  in  Angola,  to  Lake  Tanganyika ;  and  from  Walfisch  Bay  across 
German  Southwest  Africa  to  Buluwayo.   See  Cape-to-Cairo  Railwav. 

A  Holy  War  Threatened. — In  the  spring  of  1900  considerable  alarm  was  felt  in 
some  quarters  for  the  peace  of  northern  Africa  on  account  of  the  "holy  war"  which, 
it  was  reported,  was  being  preached  by  Mohammed-es-Senussi,  who  declares  him- 
self to  be  the  true  Mahdi.  This  threatened  war  seemed  to  be  no  new  project,  but 
its  imminence  was  feared  on  account  of  England's  military  power  being  largely 
occupied  in  the  Transvaal.  Senusst,  who  is  said  to  be  about  55  years  of  age  and 
a  man  of  great  ability,  has  been  preaching  for  a  number  of  years,  personally  and 
through  numerous  emissaries,  an  alleged  new  form  of  Islamism  that  not  only  has 
aroused  the  inborn  fanaticism  of  the  tribesmen,  but  has  developed  a  higher  degree 
of  public  and  private  morality  wherever  it  has  found  acceptance.  For  a  time  Sen- 
ussi  taught  some  2000  students  at  Jerabub,  north  of  the  Libyan  desert,  and  these 
and  others,  it  is  said,  have  carried  the  new  doctrines  into  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria, 
Morocco,  the  oases  of  the  Sahara  as  far  south  as  Wadai  and  the  Lake  Tchad 
region,  and  even  to  Senegambia  in  the  extreme  southwest,  while  eastwardly  the  new 
teachers  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Somaliland,  east  of  Abyssinia.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  progress  of  Islamtsm  has  been  far  greater  than  that  of  Christianity 
among  the  pagan  tribes  living  to  the  southward  of  the  ancient  Mohammedan 
countries,  and  if  what  is  reported  of  Senussi  is  true — as  to  the  spread  of  his  teach- 
ings and  their  direct  and  avowed  tendency  against  Christian  occupation  and  gov- 
ernment in  Africa — the  alarm  felt  concerning  him  is  not  without  sufficient  cause. 
The  new  teachers,  moreover,  are  not  simply  propagandists,  but  their  movement, 
according  to  report,  is  so  organized  that  a  general  uprising  could  be  effected 
within  a  brief  space;  and  for  such  an  uprising,  presumably,  stores  of  ammunition, 
particularly  at  Joffo,  in  Kufra  oasis,  and  at  Jerabub,  have  been  gathered. 

Protection  of  Wild  Animals. — On  May  19,  1900,  a  convention  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  wild  animals  in  Africa  was  signed  in  international  conference  by  represen- 
tatives of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Congo 
Free  Stale.  The  region  to  which  the  agreement  applies  comprises  the  larger  part 
of  the  continent  of  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  20th  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  German  South- 
west Africa  to  the  Zambesi  and  thence  by  this  river  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
powers  above  mentioned  are  pledged  to  establish  by  legislation  the  recommendations 
of  the  conference,  and  the  enactments  are  to  remain  in  force  for  fifteen  years.  The 
need  of  such  action  is  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  in  regions  where  civilization 
has  made  considerable  progress,  as  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Algeria,  and  along  the 
Nile,  the  larger  wild  animals  have  almost  entirely  ceased  to  exist.  Indeed,  so 
unscriipu(ous  has  been  the  de-iiVe  of  hunters  and  tradesmen  for  the  ivory,  skins,  and 
plumage  of  various  beasts  aJj  birds,  and  so  wanton  has  been  the  action  of  many 
sportsmen  w  shooting  rfou,!!"?  ..rtdreds  of  animals  simply  to  report  a  "big  bag/' 
'Jlll""'"^/^"^.'P'^P'es  of  /j*''  i,ose  habitat  is  not  too  far  inland,  are  in  serious 
danger  of  extinction.   -  .  ''/■          ^  -  - 


animals  siibserv&'  the  n  '■^f*      ^  yf^  - 

V  f  f^/v^^py**  moment,  as  the  scientific  world 
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is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  many  forms  that  could  never  again  develop.  The 
principal  recommendations  of  the  conference  were  the  following  prohibitions :  The 
bunting  and  destruction  of  certain  rare  animals;  the  hunting  of  the  young  of 
many  animals,  as  well  as  females  accompanied  by  their  young,  exclusive  of  danger- 
ous camivora ;  the  use  of  nets,  pitfalls,  dynamite,  etc  To  abate  the  serious  killing 
off  of  elephants  the  conference  proposed  to  make  illegal  the  hunting  of  females 
and  the  young;  both  of  these  classes  carry  but  little  ivory.  The  most  effective  of 
the  penalties  proposed  against  offenders  seems  to  be  the  confiscation,  on  exportation, 
of  all  tusks  below  the  weight  of  5  kilogrammes  (ii  pounds).  Of  course  the  obvious 
and  ml  difficulty  of  the  whcrfe  question  is  to  secure  a  proper  enforcement  of  the 
laws.  Among  the  prominent  members  of  the  conference  were  Professor  Ray 
Lankester,  Dr.  Hermann  von  Wissman,  M.  Louis  Gustave  Dinger,  and  Sir  Clement 
Hill. 

Events  of  igoo. — During  1900  public  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  which,  though  still  in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  year,  had 
resulted  in  the  annexation  of  the  two  Boer  republics  to  the  British  Empire,  and 
had  forced  President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  to  flee  to  Europe.  An  account  of 
the  war  may  be  found  in  the  article  Transvaal.  Various  native  uprisings  occurred, 
but  none  seem  to  have  been  of  prolonged  seriousness  except  the  revolt  of  Uie 
Ashantis  in  the  Gold  Coast  {q-v.),  which  continued  from  the  spring  to  about  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  activity  of  the  French  in  West  Africa  was  notable.  They 
continued  to  occupy  oases,  and  in  the  spring  a  French  force  defeated  a  body  of 
natives  under  Sultan  Rabah,  who  was  killed.  The  death  of  Rabah,  who  ruled  a 
large  part  of  the  central  Soudan  in  what  is  known  as  the  Lake  Tchad  region,  will 
facilitate  the  realization  of  French  authority.  The  boundary  between  the  French 
Sahara  and  Rio  d'Oro  and  that  between  Abyssinia  and  Eritrea  were  defined,  while 
negotiations  were  in  progress  regarding  the  boundary  between  French  Congo  and 
Cameroon  and  that  between  Cameroon  and  Nigeria.  Another  boundary  dispute 
took  place  between  the  Germans  and  Belgians  concerning  the  Lake  Kivu  region. 
See  Congo  Fsee  State. 

Several  exploring  parties  were  at  work  in  Africa  during  1900,  but  though  they 
covered  thousands  of  miles  and  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  continent,  few  new 
geographical  facts  were  established.  The  first  journey  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
was  accomplished  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  E.  S.  Grogan,  who  with  Mr.  A.  H, 
Sharp  left  the  Zambesi  in  October,  1898,  and  travelling  by  way  of  the  great  lakes 
and  the  Nile  reached  Cairo  in  February,  1900.  Mr.  Sharp  turned  east  through 
Uganda  and  arrived  at  Mombasa,  on  the  coast  of  British  East  Africa.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1899  an  expedition  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
was  sent  out  from  Cape  Colony  commanded  by  Mr.  Lionel  Decle  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  economic  possibilities  of  those  parts  of  central  Africa,  particularly 
British  territory,  that  are  still  practically  unknown.  In  the  middle  of  1900  Mr.  Decle 
was  on  the  plateau  between  lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika.  Another  British  expedi- 
tion made  an  examination  of  Lake  Tanganyika  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  after  explor- 
ing the  Ruwenzori  Mountains,  one  of  which  was  found  to  be  16,500  feet  in  height, 
with  the  snow  line  at  13,000  feet,  proceeded  to  Mombasa,  arriving  there  in  May, 
19D0.  A  large  tract  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Zambesi  and  in  the  region  marking 
the  watershed  between  that  river  and  the  Congo  was  explored  by  Major  Gibbons,  an 
Englishman,  and  his  assistants.  The  work  of  this  par^  was  important,  as  the 
rc^on  explored  was  one  of  the  least  known  in  Africa.  Major  Gibbons  met  the 
Belg^ian  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Lemaire  on  the  Kasai  River,  and  in  January, 
igoo.  he  met  at  Lake  Mweru,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  British 
Central  Africa.  Mr.  Poulett  Weatherley,  who  also  was  conducting  an  exploring 
expedition  in  that  region.  Major  Gibbons  went  north  by  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the 
Nile  Valley,  reaching  Omdurman  in  August,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Cairo  and 
was  the  second  to  make  the  Cape-to-Cairo  journey.  In  August,  1899,  Dr.  Donaldson 
Smith  set  out  from  Berbera,  on  the  coast  of  British  Somaliland,  to  explore  that 
conntiy  and  make  certain  surveys.  Having  proceeded  through  Al^rssinian  territonr 
and  entered  British  East  Africa,  he  made  complete  triangulations  from  Lake  Rudolf 
to  Taransole,  which  town  had  been  reached  from  the  other  direction  by  the  survqrs 
of  Colonel  Macdonald.  In  March,  1900,  Dr.  Smith  arrived  at  Fort  Berkeley  on  the 
White  Nile.  During  the  year  this  river  was  opened  to  navigation  from  Khartoum 
to  Fort  Berkeley  by  Major  Peake,  who,  acting  for  the  government  of  the  Egyptian 
Soadan,  cut  a  channel  through  the  sudd,  the  dense  plant  growth  that  has  been  so 
serious  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  vessels  on  the  Upper  Nile.  This  clearing  of 
the  river  is  an  essential  service  toward  the  opening  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  which, 
as  the  Khalifa  was  killed  and  bis  army  scattered  m  November,  1899,  is  now  acces- 
sible to  travellers  and  British-Egyptian  officials.  In  1900  Mr.  H.  H.  Austin  and 
others  carried  on  sarreys  in  the  Abyssinian  highlands.  The  Britishgovemment  has 
issued  or^xxs  for  an  accurate  triai^ulation  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  There  are  indica- 
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tions  that  Abyssinia  contemplates  an  encroacliinent  on  the  territory  of  British  East 
Africa,  as  in  iSgo  Count  LeontieS,  the  Russian  adventurer  serving  under  King 
Menelek,  proceeded  southward  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  Abyssinian  influ- 
ence as  far  soutb  as  Lake  Rudolf.  It  was  reported  that  a  number  of  important 
towns  accepted  Abyssinian  authority.  The  most  interesting  journey  i  i  British 
West  African  territoiy  was  that  of  Bishop  Tugwell,  who  passed  through  the  Hausa 
country  of  Nigeria  and  entered  the  large  city  of  Kano,  where  he  found  that  the 
Mohammedan  king  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  advent  of  Europeans  and  especially  of 
Christian  missionaries. 

In  igoo  Dr.  Kandt,  a  German  explorer,  completed  a  series  of  surveys  in  the 
region  of  Lake  Kivu,  on  the  borders  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  another  Gennan, 
Dr.  Kohlshutter,  carried  on  experiments  in  the  force  of  gravity  and  made  surveys  in 
German  East  Africa.  Work  was  done  on  the  delimitation  of  Franco-Gernian 
boundary  between  Dahomey  and  Tolland.  A  Belgian  expedition  under  Lieutenant 
Lemaire  attained  valuable  results  in  tiit  region  of  the  Upper  Zambesi,  parts 
of  the  same  territory  being  also  explored  by  Major  Gibbons.  The  French  have 
been  active  in  exploring  the  Sahara.  One  expedition,  having  set  out  southward 
from  Algeria,  reached  Zinder  on  November  22,  1899,  which  was  found  to  be  an  im- 
portant centre  for  caravan  trade.  Lake  Tchad  was  reached  late  in  January,  1900,  and 
the  lower  Shari,  not  far  from  its  entrance  to  the  lake,  about  a  month  later.  The 
e]q>edition  met  other  Froich  exploring  parties,  and  the  combined  forces  defeated  and 
killed  Rabah,  as  noted  above.  Major  Lamy  was  killed  in  the  battle.   See  AacHX- 

OLOGV. 

AFRIOAN  TRAMBOONTZNBnTAXi  TBLBORAPH  UNB.    See  Cafc-to- 

Cairo  Railway. 

AOASaiZ  AS800IATXON,  founded  1875,  incorporated  .1892,  for  the  encourage- 
ment among  young  people  of  personal  work  in  natural  science.  It  had  a  member- 
ship in  1900  of  over  10,000  in  the  United  States  and  seven  foreign  countries.  It 
publishes  a  handbook,  The  Three  Kingdoms,  and  its  official  organ  is  the  American 
Boy.    President,  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  Pittsfield  Athenaeum,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

AORXOnLTURAJj  OOIiLBQES.   See  Agricultuse. 

AOBSOUXiTUJHE.  The  present  status  of  agriculture  represents  progress  in 
every  direction.  A^icultural  acti^'ity  during  the  past  year  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
preceding  year,  and  it  is  encouragit^  to  note  that  the  publications  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  represent  each  year  more  substantial  work 
of  a  research  nature  and  less  of  conq>ilatiDn.  This  is  to  be  expected  as  these  com- 
paratively youn^  industrial  institutions  grow  older,  and  the  questions  to  be  solved 
become  more  difficult.  The  initiatory  work  of  all  young  institutions  that  have  to 
present  the  results  of  their  investigations  to  an  industrial  class  must  of  necessity  be 
elementary,  but  by  gradually  educating  its  constituency  up  to  a  higher  standard, 
the  results  of  more  elaborate  research  work,  containing  highly  techiucal  features, 
can  be  utilized.  The  advance  already  made  in  this  direction  is  quite  notice- 
able in  those  sections  of  the  United  States  where  experiment  stations  have  been  in 
vogue  for  some  time.  The  mention  of  potash,  nitrogen,  and  pho^horic  acid  in  con- 
nection with  fertilizers,  or  of  proteJds.  carbohydrates,  and  fats  in  rehttion  to  stodc 
feeding,  would  have  been  Greek  to  the  majority  of  farmers  a  few  years  a^,  but  at 
the  present  time  bulletins  containing  the  analyses  of  commercial  fertilisers  and 
animal  foods,  with  discussions  on  the  ratios  of  combination  suitable  for  the  best 
results,  are  understood  by  a  large  class  of  farmers.  Notwithstanding  this  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  there  is  great  need  at  present  for  the  popular  eletoeataiy 
metmctive  class  of  bulletins  for  the  agriculturalist.  It  is  with  this  idea  in  mind 
that  naay  eiqieranent  stations:,  throush  their  regular  fundi,  or  more  freqaently 
by  snetas  ot  spedal  State  appropriations,  are  publishing  nature  kaAets  which  touch 
i^cuUmal  topics  in  a  simple,  instructive,  and  interesting  manner,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  a^rricultural  boards  are  d<Mng  the  same.  The  year  )tM  witnessed  some 
changes  in  our  agricultural  coU«ce«  as  regards  specialization  in  the  work  of  inrtmc- 
tion,  and  the  development  of  courses  suited  to  the  various  needs  of  students.  More 
than  ever  before  the  colleges  and  eKperiment  stations  are  reaching  out  beyond  the 
class-room  and  laboratory  to  carry  tiseful  ioformation  to  farmers.  6irough  farmers' 
instihites,  oorrespondence  courses,  and  other  forms  of  KxaUed  muversity  extension 
work  The  State  of  New  York,  through  Cornell  University,  still  carries  on  an 
elaborate  aystem  of  elementary  inetnictian  in  agricultttre  Sod  allied  subjects  tfanmi^ 
nature  leaflets  and  oorrespondence,  an  experiment  in  rural  education  wfaidi  has 
attracted  wide  attention.  There  is  at  the  present  time  considerable  interest  mani- 
fe«ted  in  the  ifUr»ductioo  of  studies  of  an  agricultural  nature  in  our  common 
ficbooJfi.  This  has  already  been  tried  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  plaoes,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  have  the  expeninent  extended.  The  purely  aerici^tural  eoui^  of 
study  ia  our  ^fricultunl  coUtqees  fiave  nerer  hem  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  eon- 
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ditkn,  oa.  aceotmfc  of  litt  ol  pedagogical  arrangement  Attempts,  however,  are 
beng  made  to  differentiate  this  subjecL  There  is  no  subject  at  the  present  time  in 
our  college  cturiculuin  which  needs  revisioG  so  badly,  or  is  so  much  ia  need  of  a 
pcdaspaical  mind  to  differentiate  it  as  agriculture.  It  is  a  subject  rich  in  teaching 
materiai  and  sabiect-matter,  and  this  materia],  when  properly  utilized,  is  capable  of 
{umtshing  an  a<&nind]jiie  training  to  students  in  observation,  technique,  etc,  from  the 
kindeiipkrten  grade  to  the  umverstty.  There  is  a  demand  in  experiment  stations  for 
better  equipped  men  tban  formerly ;  as  a  result  post-graduate  courses  of  a  special  na- 
ture arc  bong  introduced  int»  our  colleges.  The  Federal  Department  oi  Agriculture 
has  also  made  provision  through  its  various  bureaus  for  a  limited  number  of  graduates 
of  agricultural  «rileges  to  study  and  &  themselves  for  spedal  lines  of  investigation. 
These  scholarships  are  desi^ated  "scientific  aids,"  and  they  are  open  only  to  grad- 
uates of  agricultural  institutions  or  such  as  are  beneficiaries  of  the  national  bounties. 
Graduates  in  order  to  qnaliiy  themselves  for  these  positions  are  requested  to  write 
a  thesis  on  some  subject,  or  present  copies  of  original  scientific  work  done  by  them. 
These  scientific  aids  are  entitled  to  a  ccunprasation  for  their  work,  not  exceeding 
$to  per  raooth.  An  important  st^  relating  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in 
die  Russian  £m[nre  has  recently  been  taken.  It  was  only  last  year  that  a  large 
number  of  agricultural  schools  oi  various  grades  were  established  in  Russia,  and 
more  recently  provision  has  been  made  to  facilitate  agricultural  teaching  and  prac- 
tice by  the  anmintment  of  twenty  ccMnmisstoners  of  agriculture,  in  order  to  promote 
and  inqirove  the  agricultural  conditions  in  general  The  commissioners  will  likewise 
be  charged  with  the  administraticm  of  the  system  of  government  loans  on  agricul- 
tural improvements  and  bounties  for  the  enlargement  of  farm  industries.  Con- 
nected with  the  oooBmissioner's  offices  will  be  a  corps  of  agricultural  ^tecialists  and 
imtmctors,  whose  dut^  will  be  to  go  out  among  the  land-owners  and  peasants  for 
the  purpose  of  coUectmg  data  regarding  the  actual  condition  of  various  branches 
of  agriculture,  to  diffuse  general  information  on  agricultural  topics  and  to  endeavor 
to  improve  the  methods  and  practi(xs  in  vc^e.  In  the  course  oi  their  visits  to  the 
farmers  they  will  give  expert  advice  on  questions  of  management,  and  th^  will  take 
active  measures  toward  the  repression  of  insects  and  fiuttus  diseases.  This  is  a 
wise  step  for  the  Russian  government  to  take,  and  considered  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  fiiEty  additional  agricultural  coHeges  last  year,  it  would  seem 
that  Russia  is  preparing  herself  for  the  utilization  of  her  encmnous  resources,  and 
is  bent  on  retaining  her  position  as  one  of  the  great  agricultural  producers  for  the 
world  markets. 

The  experiment  staticws  are  much  better  known  to  the  farmers  and  general 
public  than  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  though  the  colleges  are  supposed  to  be 
purely  edtieational  and  the  stations  e]q>eriinental  in  their  scc^,  the  latter  exceed 
the  fomier  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  if  not  in  the  thwoughness  and  exact- 
ness of  tiieir  trainii4r.  The  stations  have  very  large  mailing  lists  for  their  publica- 
tKms,  and  cariy  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  agriculturalists.  They  conduct 
numerous  nperiments  at  the  stations,  besides  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
trol work,  such  as  the  analyzing  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  material.  Thousands  of 
co-operative  experiments  are  annually  conducted  in  the  United  States,  the  number 
and  importance  of  which  have  materially  increased  of  late,  as  it  is  becoming  more 
clearly  recognized  that  the  field  application  in  agriculture  heretofore  conducted  on 
the  station  farm  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  similar  work  in  numerous  other 
places  in  order  to  be  of  general  usefulness  to  the  agriculturalists. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  permanent  funds  and  equipments  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  univer^ties  in  1899  is  estimated  to  be  as  follows:  Land-grant  fund 
of  1862,  $10,262,944;  other  land-grant  funds,  $ir44i>577-38;  other  permanent  funds, 
$14,442,194-25:  land  grant  of  1862,  still  unsold.  $4,063,850.30;  farms  and  grounds 
owned  by  the  institutions,  $5,543,108.91;  buildings,  $16,009,274.53;  apparatus. 
$1,955,859^21;  machinery,  $1,373,69(5.75;  libraries,  $1,854,942.21;  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment, $1,997,690.07;  total,  $58,944,137.61.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  faculties  of 
the  land-grant  institutions  in  was  2893.  The  number  of  students  for  the  same 
year  was  35.956,  of  whicii  6658  were  preparatory,  10,399  spedal  and  745  post-graduates. 
The  ninober  of  students  taking  courses  in  agriculture  was  4407,  while  the  remainder 
were  pursuing  courses  in  engineerii^,  architecture,  household  economy,  veterinary 
science,  etc.  The  graduates  for  1899  numbered  2232,  and  the  total  number  since  the 
organization  of  these  colleges  amounts  to  39.084.  At  the  present  time  there  are  64. 
experiment  stsUions  in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  those  which  arc  now  being 
established  in  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  According  to  an 
exhaustive  manual  entitled  Tkt  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United 
Stotof,  published  bjr  the  government  to  accompany  the  experiment  station  exhibit 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  experiment  station  revenues  in  1S99,  received  from  all 
aonroes.  wer«  $i>i43>334-Stti  and  the  additions  to  equipment  represented  $104,504.62. 
The  mimber  of  addresses  on  their  mailing  lists  for  that  year  was  523>9?o,  and  the 
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number  of  publications,  16,924.  The  number  of  publications  issued  by  all  of  the 
stations  up  to  1900  is  approximately  as  follows:  Reports,  etc.,  549;  bulletins,  not 
including  press  bulletins,  meteorological  bulletins  and  nature  leaflets,  3926.  The 
first  stations  established  in  this  country  were  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  at  Berkeley, 
Oil.,  in  1875.  The  United  States  government,  throu^gh  the  publication  of  the 
Experiment  Station  Record,  a  publication  of  sjreat  merit,  printed  from  July,  1899, 
to  July,  1900,  74,891  pages  of  abstracts  of  original  publications,  and  brief  abstracts 
or  titles  were  given  of  2247  foreign  articles  relating  to  agriculture.  In  addition  to 
the  Record  there  is  published  annually  a  card  catalogue  or  index  to  all  the  experi- 
ment station  publications  in  the  United  States.  The  total  revenue  of  73  German 
stations  is  given  as  2,244,630  marks,  or,  approximately,  $94,312,  which  is  derived 
from  the  general  and  provincial  government,  from  agricultural  and  other  societies, 
and  from  fees  for  analysis  and  control  work.  An  International  Congress  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  was  held  in  Paris,  June  18-22,  1900,  in  connection  with  the  exposition. 
Seventeen  countries  in  which  experiment  stations  are  maintained  were  represented 
by  .dele^tes.  and  the  convention  was  presided  over  by  M.  Casimir-Perier,  president 
of  the  Society  Nationale  d'Encouragement  a  I'Agriculture.  The  secretary,  Louis 
Grandeau.  in  an  address  paid  particular  attention  to  experiment  stations  of  the 
United  States,  highly  commending  their  scope,  facilities,  and  the  direction  of  their 
work.  The  subjects  of  soils,  fertilizers,  field  tests,  dairy  products,  analysis  of  wine, 
cider,  etc..  improvements  in  methods  of  analysis  and  investigation,  were  duly  con- 
sidered. The  sixth  International  Congress  of  Agriculture  met  at  Paris,  July  1-7, 
1900,  M.  J.  Meline  presiding.  The  subjects  considered  were  the  low  price  of  wheat, 
agricultural  syndicates  and  speculation,  agricultural  education  in  elementary  schools 
and  universities,  agricultural  education  for  girls,  geological  formation  and  agricul- 
tural value  of  soils,  bovine  tuberculosis,  improvement  of  the  sugar  beet,  the  fungus 
diseases  of  cereals,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar  cane,  etc.,  and  the  production  of  useful  breeds 
of  animals,  etc.  Especial  attention  was  given  to  the  spread  and  control  of  fungus 
diseases,  and  an  international  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  this  subject. 
The  American  experiment  stations  made  an  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  which 
consisted  in  part  of  the  following  material :  750  photographs  illustrating  station  build- 
ings and  work,  models  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  various  pieces  of  apparatus  used  in 
agricultural  investigation,  collection  of  weed  seeds,  cotton,  dairy  bacteria,  irrigation 
appliances,  bound  publications  of  the  experiment  stations,  bulletins  and  reports,  and 
various  charts  illustrating  the  results  of  experimental  work. 

Investigations  in  Agriculture  during  the  past  year  have  as  usual  been  directed 
along  many  lines.  Important  results  have  been  published  relating  to  fungus  diseases 
of  plants  and  the  methods  for  controlling  them,  a  treatise  on  the  peach  leaf  curl,  by 
N.  B.  Pierce,  being  an  example  of  such  work.  The  study  of  insect  repression  and 
experiments  relating  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  insects  and  fungus  parasites  to 
exterminate  animal  pests  have  been  made  with  some  degree  of  success.  Plant-breed- 
ing experiments  have  been  i>erfonned  in  connection  with  the  orange,  cotton,  and 
com,  and  experiments  relating  to  the  ejects  of  irrigation  have  been  made  in 
the  arid  regions  of  the  West.  Inasmuch  as  the  problem  of  irrigation  {q.v.) 
is  an  important  one,  $50,000  per  annum  is  devoted  to  these  investigations,  but 
only  incidental  reports  as  yet  have  been  given  of  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Promising  experiments  are  being  made  in  underdrainage  as  a  means  of  reclaim- 
ing the  alkaline  soil  regions  of  the  West,  and  investigations  with  a  view  to 
the  adaptability  of  certain  plants  to  these  regions  are  receiving  careful  consid- 
eration. Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sugar-beet  industry  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  regions  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  are  now 
fairly  well  known.  The  year  1900  has  been  marked  by  the  completion  of  the  largest 
sugar-beet  factory  in  the  world  at  Salinas,  Cal.  This  factory  has  the  capacity  for 
working  35.000  tons  of  sugar  beets  a  day.  Studies  relating  to  the  value  of  beet  pulp 
or  residue  from  sugar-beet  factories  have  indicated  that  this  material  is  valuable  as 
a  feeding  stuff  for  animals  when  used  in  connection  with  other  materials,  and  the 
pulp  is  now  being  utilized  for  feeding  purposes.  Experiments  which  have  been  in 
progress  for  many  years  on  the  cause  and  prevention  of  Texas  fever  have  resulted 
during  the  past  year  in  the  discovery  of  a  successful  means  of  immunizing  cattle 
against  this  disease,  so  that  high-bred  cattle  can  be  taken  South  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  stock  with  very  little  danger  of  loss.  Soil  inoculation  for  the 
soy  bean  has  been  taken  up  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Kansas  as  the  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  station,  and  the  most  extensive  and  successful  demonstration  of  its 

Sracticability  that  has  been  made  anywhere  has  been  given.  The  confirmation  of 
iabcock  and  Russell's  work  on  the  enzymes  in  milk  and  the  important  part  which 
they  play  in  ripening  cheese,  which  has  been  made  by  foreijin  investigators,  places 
our  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  processes  involved  in  the  ripening  of  cheese  on  a 
more  substantial  basis.  The  work  has  already  suggested  the  importance  of  greater 
attention  to  controlling  the  conditions  under  which  cheese  is  ripened  and  kept,  and 
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the  results  have  already  been  applied  in  a  practical  way.  Among  the  new  plants 
introduced  and  tried  during  the  year  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  Russian  and 
Hungarian  wheats,  which  are  superior  in  yield  and  more  resistant  to  rusts.  Aus- 
tralian, European,  and  Asiatic  wheats  have  also  been  imported,  including  the  so- 
called  macaroni  wheats  from  southern  Europe.  Valuable  new  varieties  of  oats,  rye, 
barley  and  buckwheat  have  also  been  introduced,  as  well  as  some  grains  from  Hun- 
gary and  superior  varieties  of  the  soy  bean  from  Japan,  The  introduction  of  the 
Kiushu  rice  from  Japan  in  i8g8  has  proven  entirely  successful.  It  is  maintained 
that  this  variety  yields  from  lOO  to  400  per  cent,  more  than  any  other  rice.  Its 
introduction  has  resulted  in  the  probable  investment  of  $20,000,000,  and  has  increased 
the  production  of  rice  in  Louisiana  more  than  $1,000,000  ^er  annum.  The  experi- 
ments in  tea  growing  in  South  Carolina  have  shown  that  this  plant  may  be  produced 
with  commercial  success  in  certain  regions  in  the  South.  In  Florida  an  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  growth  of  cassava,  a  starch  plant  which  has  already  been  demtm- 
strated  to  possess  value  and  utility  for  feeding  purposes.  Much  work  has  been 
done  toward  surveying  and  mapping  the  soil  areas  in  the  United  States,  and 
already  J386  square  miles  have  been  surveyed  and  mapped,  the  results  of  such  work 
having  recently  appeared  in  a  government  publication.  Especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  tobacco  soils,  and  interesting  experiments  in  this  connection  have  recently 
been  made  on  tobacco  in  Connecticut,  on  soils  selected  because  they  seemed  especially 
suitable  for  the  growing  of  a  high  grade  of  Sumatra  leaf  tobacco.  The  tobacco 
was  grown  under  cheese  cloth,  and  was  of  such  quality  that  experts  declared  it  equal 
to  the  Sumatra  leaf.  This  tobacco  sold  in  the  market  at  an  average  price  of  over 
70  cents  a  pound,  some  unsorted  products  brii^ng  as  much  as  $1.25  a  pound, 
which  is  a  very  high  price  as  compared  with  Connecticut  tobacco  in  general.  Much 
interest  is  manifested  by  tobacco  growers  at  the  present  time  in  these  experiments, 
and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  many  trials  made  of  this  method  in  the  coming 
year.  Experiments  of  this  kind  are  especially  interesting  as  showing  how  an  entirely 
new  line  of  investigation — namely,  the  study  of  the  adaptability  of  crops  to  the 
physical  properties  of  the  soil,  is  capable  of  rendering  results  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tific as  well  as  practical  value.  The  awards  made  for  tobacco  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  especially  the  Turkish  tobacco  and  Sumatra  leaf  grown  in  Florida,  have 
done  much  to  stimulate  the  growing  of  these  tobaccos  in  this  country.  The  judges 
rated  the  American-grown  product  as  high  as  that  grown  in  Turkey  and  Sumatra. 
Studies  on  the  fermentation  of  tobacco  have  already  suggested  a  more  rational  and 
safe  method  of  handling  it,  and  Loew's  discovery  of  enzymes  as  the  cause  of  fer- 
mentation instead  of  bacteria  is  of  considerable  interest. 

Recent  experiments,  in  part  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  human  metabolism  by  Atwater  iq.v.),  have  already  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  investigate  animal  metatxilism  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station.  The  so-called  Atwater-Rosa  calorimeter,  which  constitutes 
an  instrument  of  remarkable  precision,  is  to  be  adoi)ted  for  these  tests,  as  it  is 
capable  of  showit^  99  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  theoretical  heat  given  off,  and  other 
constituents  can  be  measured  as  accurately  as  is  ordinarily  done  in. a  laboratory. 
Two  European  governments  have  ordered  calorimeters  of  this  type  constructed  for 
experiments  with  anitnals.  Other  lines  of  investigation  undertaken  have  been  in 
relation  to  soil  bacteria  and  their  relation  to  crops,  effects  of  fertilizers,  dairying, 
weed  extermination,  poisonous  plants  to  stock,  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  swine  plague, 
hog  cholera,  etc.  In  the  West  Indies,  where  new  experiment  stations  were  estab- 
lished last  year,  much  additional  interest  is  shown  in  agricultural  subjects,  and  the 
yield  of  sunr  cane  has  been  increased  37  per  cent,  by  the  selection  of  new  varieties 
for  seed.  In  the  European  experiment  stations  similar  lines  of  work  are  being 
carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  experiments  and  publications 
are  more  technical  than  in  America,  and  more  investigations  are  being  made  on 
such  subjects  as  nitrogen  absorption  through  root  tubercles,  fertilizer  experiments 
with  pot  cultures,  and  animal  metabolism.  The  scientific  results,  however,  of  many 
of  the  European  experiment  stations  are  being  utilized  in  America;  a  good  illustra- 
tion being  seen  in  the  constantly  larger  use  by  farmers  of  leguminous  crops  for  soil 
covers,  etc.  It  would  not  be  fitting  to  close  an  article  on  agriculture  for  the  year 
1900  without  mentioning  the  death  of  Sir  John  Bennett  Lawes  iq.v.),  of  Rotham- 
stead,  England,  who  for  over  sixty  years  devoted  a  large  share  of  his  time  and 
thought  from  a  busy  commercial  life  to  the  solution  of  probleifts  connected  with 
agriculture. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  A^icultural 
Science  was  held  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  June  22  and  23,  1900,  m  connec- 
tion with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Besides  the 
presidential  address  of  W.  J.  Beal,  twenty-six  papers  were  presented  upon  general 
agricultural  subjects.  The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  met  at  Yale  University, 
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New  Haven.  G>nn.,  November  13-15,  looo.  A  nun^er  of  paacn  and  reports  were 
presented  dealing  witft  agricnltural,  faprticulturat,  botanical,  entomological,  and 
chemical  subjects,  and  medianical  arts. '  Three  lectures  upon  the  resolts  of  experi- 
mental work  at  RoUiamstead,  England,  were  given  hy  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer,  of  Lond^. 
The  sessions  on  November  14  were  held  at  Weslcyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn., 
to  celebrate  the  occurrence  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  section  of  agriculture  and  chem- 
istry which  meets  with  the  above  association  also  held  its  sessions  and  eight  pliers 
were  presented. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  progress  in  agriculture  during  the  year 
igoo  has  been  satisfoctory.  It  has  been  to  an  unusual  dmee  a  year  of  retrospect, 
as  the  Paris  Exposition  and  the  various  congresses  held  mere  have  led  to  a  studr 
of  the  condition  of  agricultural  science  and  practice  at  the  end  of  the  century,  as 
well  as  to  the  consideration  of  its  development  and  evolution.  The  year  is  note- 
worthy also  as  marking  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
experiment  station  in  the  United  States. 

•AIEUaHIP.   See  Aerial  Navigation. 

AXABAMA,  one  of  the  Gulf  States  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  52,250 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Montgomery.  Alabama  was  organized  as  a  territory 
March  3,  1S17,  and  admitted  as  a  State  December  14,  1819. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  the  calendar  year  igoo:  Com,  29.355,942  bushels,  $17,02^446;  wheat, 
916,351  bushels,  $815,552;  oats,  4,380,754  bushels,  $1,927,532;  rye,  14.071  bushels, 
$14,493;  potatoes,  417.933  bushels,  $342,705;  and  hay,  94,oiSi  tons,  $992,344.  The 
movement  of  cotton  for  the  season  1899-1900  aggregated  1,005,313  bales.  Federal 
officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  1900  at  2,998,000 
acres,  and  the  yield  at  151  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre.  The  bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactures  estimated  the  wool  crop  as  follows: 
Number  of  sheep,  160,632;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  642,528  potinds;  wool 
scoured,  395,5 17  pounds. 

Mineralogy. — The  production  of  coal  in  1899,  7,593,416  short  trnis,  valued  at 
$8,256,462,  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  1,058,133  short  tons,  or  16.2  per 
cent.,  and  the  increase  in  valfie  was  $3,323,686,  or  about  67  per  cent.  Jefferson 
County,  which  contributes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  coal  output  of  the  State,  showed 
the  most  noteworthy  improvement  in  price,  the  advance  being  from  69  cents  per  ton 
to  $1.08  within  a  year.  The  few  instances  of  labor  disaffection  did  not  affect  the 
coal-mining  industry  as  a  whole.  Strikes  occurred  in  ten  mines,  and  the  total  work- 
ing time  lost  was  71,715  days,  a  tittle  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  working 
time  made  by  the  13,^5  men  employed  in  the  mines.  The  average  tonn^e  per  day 
per  man  in  1809  was  unusually  large,  being  2.57  tons  as  compared  with  3.44  m  189^ 
and  2.38  in  1897. 

AlatKima,  with  a  producticm  of  2,662,943  long  tons  of  iron  ore,  valued  at 
$2,601,609,  held  third  place  among  the  States  as  a  producer  of  this  mineral  in  1899. 
The  production  was  nearly  11  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  quantity  mined  in  1898. 
Of  the  total  product  in  1899,  1,911,097  tons  was  red  hematite,  giving  the  State  third 
rank  as  a  producer  of  this  variety,  and  751,846  tons  was  brown  hematite,  in  the 
production  of  which  Alabama  ranked  second.  Quarrying  in  1899  yielded  limestone 
to  the  value  of  $364,636,  and  sandstone,  $71,675.  The  estimated  yield  of  gold  for 
1900  was  131  fine  onnces,  valued  at  $3508. 

Manufactures. — ^The  number  of  cigar  factories  reporting  for  the  calendar  year 
1899  was  70,  and  their  combined  output  was  6.403.082  cigars.  There  were  57  grain 
and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  and  the 
production  of  fruit  brandy  was  4018  gallons ;  amount  of  spirits  rectified,  255.769 
gallons;  spirits  gauged.  704,831  gallons;  and  fermented  liquors  produced.  63,090 
barrels.  Shipments  of  yellow  pine  lumber  from  January  I  to  December  1,  1900, 
aggregated  130,958.261  feet,  and  the  total  amount  cut  during  the  same  period  was 
130,609.472  feet.  The  production  of  pig  iron  was  1.083.905  long  tons  in  1899,  and 
1,184,337  long  tons  in  1900,  an  increase  tor  the  latter  year  of  100,432  long  tons.  In 
1900,  15  new  cotton  factories  were  established,  with  1538  looms  and  ns,l20  spindles. 

Commerce. — In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  igoo,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at 
the  port  of  Mobilt  were  valued  at  $2,883,934.  and  the  exports  at  $13,206,334.  The 
total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  was  $16,115,313,  an  increase  over  the  year  i8{^-99  of 
$5,485,487. 

Railroads. — The  new  construction  of  railroads  during  1900  aggregated  192.26 
miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  4239  85. 

Banks. — On  October  31.  1900,  there  were  30  national  banks  in'operation  and  13 
in  liquidation.  The  capital  stodc  paid  aggregated  $3,555>ooo;  circulation,  $1,968,665; 
deposits  on  September  5  were  $10,933,238;  reserve.  $3,104,524;  and  resources,  $19.- 
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055jBi.  The  State  banks,  June  30,  1900,  numbered  20,  and  had  capital,  $1,546,500; 
o^posits,  $4,588,607,  and  resources,  $7,129,164.  T!ie  exchanges  at  the  Birmin^am 
cwnrtng  bouse  in  the  year  ended  September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $42,597,101,  an 
increase  of  $12,381,^5  over  the  precediiw  year. 

Finances. — ^Thc  annual  report  of  the  State  auditor  shows  that  the  balance  in  the 
State  treasury,  October  i,  1899,  -was  $MSi,39I  ;  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year, 
$8|6^>35o;  pension  warrants  retnmed  to  the  auditor  and  canceHed,  $1447;  totat 
receipts  and  balances,  $2,819,188;  e^rpendituTes  during  the  fiscal  year,  $2,196,430;  bal- 
ance, Oct(Aer  1,  igoo,  $620,768.  The  total  bonded  debt  is  ■$9.357,6oo,  the  annual 
mfeercBt  on  -which  amounts  to  $448,680.  This  is  a  rdic  of  the  "carpet-bag" 
government,  and  while  there  are  laws  providing  for  the  refunding  of  the  debt,  there 
are  none  looking  to  its  final  extinction.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in 
1900  was  $266,893,388;  total  tax  levy,       mills;  total  general  taxes,  $1,467,973. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  641,900;  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  433,733;  average  daily  attendance,  341,138;  number  of  teachers, 
7303.  There  were  54  high  schools,  with  3066  students  and  151  teachers;  56  private 
secondary  schools,  with  3364  students  and  158  teachers;  5  public  normal  schools, 
with  817  students  and  51  teachers;  and  2  private  normal  schools,  with  562  students 
and  3ld  teachers.  Eight  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  re- 
ported 93  professors  and  instructors,  1366  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $108,779 1 
I  school  of  technology  reported  30  professors  and  instructors,  356  students,  and  a 
total  income  of  $62,660;  and  9  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  95  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  797  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $72,640.  The  profes- 
sional schools  numbered  6,  classified  as  follows:  3  theological  scliools,  with  12 
iasbmctors  and  53  students;  i  law  school,  with  3  instructors  and  27  students;  and 
8  nedical  schools,  with  41  instructors  and  338  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
I.S13.017;  in  1900,  1,828,697;  increase  during  the  decade,  315,080,  or  20.8  per  cent. 

Montgomery  Conference. — On  May  8,  1900,  a  conference  was  hdd  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  under  the  auspices  of  Hie  Southern  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Study  of  Race  Conditions  and  Problems  in  the  South,  whose  object  was  to  afford 
opportanity  for  a  searching  discussion  of  the  welfare  of  the  South  in  its  relation 
to  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  negro.  Among  those  who 
ipoke  upon  the  matters  involved  were  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  ex-secretary  of  the 
in^;  Hon.  Alfred  M.  Waddell,  mayor  of  Wilmirq^on;  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves, 
of  Geotvia;  Hon.  William  A.  MacCorkle,  ex-govemor  of  West  Virginia;  Dr.  Hillis 
Burke  Frisscll,  princmal  of  Hampton  Institute;  Hon.  J.  L.  McCnrry,  ex-minister  to 
Spain;  Professor  J.  K.  Straton,  of  Mercer  University;  Professor  W.  F.  Willcox, 
chief  statistician  United  States  Census  Office;  Hon.  C.  R.  Breckinridge,  ex-minister 
to  Russia;  Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer,  of  the  University  of  Vir^nia,  and  Hon.  W. 
Boorke  Cockran,  of  New  York.  The  chief  questions  discussed  were;  I.  Should  the 
franchise  be  limited  by  law?  And  if  so,  how?  2.  Should  the  education  of  the  negro 
be  at  least  diiefiy  industrial?  What  advantages  and  disadvantages  does  the  South 
receive  from  negro  labor?  3.  How  far  has  the  agitation  for  "social  equality"  in- 
creased difficulties  and  resulted  disadvantageonsly  to  bodi  races?  Are  there 
adequate  legal  penalties  against  offences  often  punished  by  lynching?  Are  these 
offences  increasing? 

(a)  Franchise. — The  initiatory  point  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  negro  franchise, 
and  one  upon  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  diverging  opinion,  was  that  the  North,  in 
following  up  emancipation  by  conferring  citizenship  and  the  franchise  npon  the 
n^o,  had  committed  a  colossal  political  blunder  whose  consequences  it  had  been 
left  to  the  Souft  to  bear.  As  a  result  of  this  measure  there  followed  a  "satur- 
nalia of  mi.^oveninMnt,"  a  "malignant  attempt  to  use  the  negro  voter  as  a  pawn  in 
the  oorriqA  game  of  manu&cturing  members  of  Congress."  The  two  races,  which, 
under  the  dominatimi  of  «ie  of  them,  had  lived  with  good-will  tngcfher,  were 
suddenly  arrayed  as  antagonists.  The  negroes,  obtaining  ^Kical  power,  looted  the 
treasury,  debauched  justice,  and  furthered  the  existing  mdustrial  demoralizatiDn. 
The  ballot  had  previously  been  free  from  fraud ;  the  whites  were  forced,  as  a  means 
of  political  self-preservation,  to  stuff  ballots,  intimidate  colored  voters,  and  falsely 
certify  to  returns.  Later,  and  as  opportunity  offered,  the  whites  enacted  legislation 
to  exclude  I^ally  the  majority  of  the  colored  vote.  The  whites  were  now  resolved, 
since  the  negro  in  politics  was  proved  to  be  virions  and  incapable,  to  retain  in  their 
own  hands  the  sovereignty  of  the  South.  The  question,  then,  was  as  to  ^  hest 
means  of  accomplnhing  this.  Hon.  W.  Bourke  Cockran  and  others  ad\-ised  the 
Sooth  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  as  this  was  the  lom- 
cal  and  straightforward  way  to  present  the  issue  to  the  country  at  large.  On 
the  other  liand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  such  a  demand  "would  again  open 
wide  the  bitterness  of  the  olden  days,"  it  would  not  result  in  amendment.  The 
coBsdlution  was  practically  mialterablc.    "No  human  right  in  all  the  history  of 
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government,"  said  ex-Governor  MacCorkle,  "is  so  absolutely  emaranteed  as  the 
rights  under  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution."  The  South,  furthermore,  had  no 
wish  to  be  unfair  to  the  negro.  If  the  negro  possessed  education,  which  tended 
toward  good  citizenship,  and  property  which  practically  guaranteed  it,  he  should 
vote.  For  under  these  conditions  he  would  be  allied  with  Southern  interests  rather 
than  with  some  alien  policy  based  on  race  orejudice.  A  limited  franchise  of  this 
kind,  applicable  to  both  races  equally,  would  "give  numerical  control  to  the  white 
man  entirely  in  every  State,  congressional  district,  and,  with  only  a  few  exceptions, 
in  every  county  in  the  South."  This  view,  however,  was  met  with  the  statement 
that  tl^e  negro,  on  account  of  his  inherent  mental  and  emotional  instability,  should 
be  required  to  possess  higher  qualifications  than  the  whites;  and  that  the  franchise 
laws  recently  passed  by  Mississippi  and  other  Southern  States,  discriminating  in 
favor  of  the  whites,  were  better  adapted  to  existing  conditions  than  an  equal  fran- 
chise. 

{b)  Education. — Much  contradictory  evidence  was  adduced  as  to  the  value  of  in- 
dustrial education  for  the  negro ;  but  npon  the  use  to  him  of  a  conventional  "liberal" 
education  opinion  was  unanimous.  The  negro,  generally  speaking,  could  not 
assimilate  the  "classics,"  and  to  force  them  upon  him  merely  brought  him  to  despise 
industrial  labor  and  made  of  him  a  loafer  or  itinerant  preacher  with  an  unsalutary 
morality.  This  also  was  in  a  large  degree  the  judgment  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
iq.v.).  Nor  could  it  be  considered  that  liberal  education  had  not  been  adequately 
tried.  Directly  after  the  war  many  schools  had  been  started  for  negroes  by  North- 
erners, and  in  addition  the  South,  though  possessing  but  few  resources,  had  within 
thirty  years  expended  for  the  same  purpose  about  $116,000,000.  What  was  now 
needed  were  better  trained  teachers,  longer  school  sessions,  and  an  industrial 
training  co-extensive  with  academic  education.  To  aca>mplish  this,  local  taxation 
would  nave  to  be  increased  and  large  voluntary  gifts  solicited.  Certainly  the  negroes 
themselves  could  not  pay  for  their  education,  for  the  total  taxes  on  their  property 
did  not  nearly  suffice  to  repay  to  the  South  the  expenses  caused  by  their  criminals 
alone.  But  would  more  extensive  industrial  education  be  justified  by  its  results,  or 
was  it  only  a  makeshift  to  be  undertaken  for  lack  of  a  better?  On  the  one  hand 
it  was  said  of  industrially  trained  negroes,  instructed  in  trade  departments  side  by 
side  with  the  whites,  that  they  led  their  people  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  best  men  of  both  races. 
Also,  that  their  property  holdings  were  large  and  that  crime  among  them  was  rare. 
On  ^e  other  hand  it  was  said  that  ex-slaves  and  not  the  present  free  and  indus- 
trially educated  generation  possessed  the  bulk  of  the  property  owned  by  the 
race;  that,  as  officially  reported  in  1890,  out  of  1243  graduates  of  17  colored  in- 
dustrial schools,  "3  only  pursued  the  trade  for  which  educated,  12  were  farm- 
ing, 693  were  teaching  academic  schools,  and  the  rest  had  all  joined  the  non-pro- 
ducing professions  and  pursuits."  "The  wealth  of  the  Indies,"  it  was  stated,  "could 
not  give  this  entire  race  technical  training  any  more  than  it  could  satiate  the  appe- 
tite of  those  thriving  on  the  brokerage  of  philanthropy.  Industrial  training  should 
be  reserved  for  a  more  industrious  people. ' 

The  discussion  of  the  social  condition  of  the  negro  in  his  relation  to  the  whites 
centred  largely  upon  the  commission  of  crimes  commonly  punished  by  lynching. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  crimes  against  women  had  been  practically  unheard  of  pre- 
vious to  the  war;  and  that  since  the  war  these  crimes,  which  were  increasing  alarm- 
ingly, had  been  committed,  not  by  ex-slaves,  but  by  the  younger  generation.  The 
commission  of  the  crimes  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  racial  animosity  which  for  the 
first  time  had  opportunity  to  assert  itself.  In  the  old  days  the  cleavage  between  the 
races  was  absolute,  but  now,  with  citizenship  and  political  rights,  the  negroes  desired 
social  equality  also.  Because  the  whites  would  not  allow  this,  malice  conspired  with 
passion  to  produce  crime.  That  lynching  often  followed  these  crimes  was  due  (i) 
to  the  fact  that  the  n^oes  generally  refused  to  aid  in  capturing  and  legally  punish- 
ing one  of  their  own  race,  and  (2)  to  the  fact  that  with  the  negroes  a  violent  and 
spectacular  punishment  was  the  most  effective  as  an  example,  and  (3)  to  the  long 
delays  in  criminal  procedure.  To  obviate  this  last  difficulty  it  was  proposed  that 
laws  be  enacted  giving  precedence  to  criminal  cases  and  permitting  them  to  be  tried 
in  counties  other  than  those  in  which  the  crimes  originated.  Upon  the  future  of  the 
negro  much  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  it  was  not  hopeful.  It  was  stated 
that  "where  higher  and  lower  races  met  and  interpenetrated,  only  two  permanent 
solutions  had  been  recorded  in  history ;  either  the  lower  race  had  disappeared,  or  the 
two  Irad  fused."  In  this  case  there  was  comparatively  little  tendency  toward  fusion, 
but  that  the  negro  race  was  deteriorating  might  be  seen  (i)  by  the  greatly  increasing 
death  rate,  due  mainly  to  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  typhoid,  and  {2)  by  the  in- 
creased infant  mortality  and  the  number  of  illegitimate  births,  and  (3)  by  the  dis- 
proportionately large  number  of  criminals  and  the  gravity  of  the  offenses  for  which 
they  were  indicted.   Whil^  the  figures  quoted  in  connection  with  these  statements 
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were  not  denied,  other  speakers  believed  that  the  negroes  had,  within  the  short  time 
since  the  war,  prospered  exceedingly  well.  The  negroes  had  labored  under  great 
disadvantages,  and  had  been  forced  to  face  conditions  entirely  new  to  them.  Under 
the  stress  of  competition  they  would,  in  the  future,  be  brought  into  closer  relations 
with  the  forces  of  civilization,  and  racial  antagonism  would  largely  disappear.  The 
work  of  the  industrial  schools  was  said  to  have  produced  most  satisfactory  "civiliz- 
ing results,"  and  these  would  increase  in  the  future. 

Elections. — At  the  State  election,  held  on  August  6,  the  Democratic  ticket  was 
elected  by  about  70,000  majority,  owing  to  the  absorption  in  many  counties  of  the 
Populists  into  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  main  issue  of  the  election 
was  whether  a  constitutional  convention  should  be  called  to  frame  an  amendment 
to  restrict  the  n^ro  vote.  This  proposition  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
large  majority,  as  the  Democrats  accorded  it  an  almost  solid  support.  The  question 
of  placing  Alabama  on  the  same  footing  as  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  the  Carolinas 
in  the  matter  of  the  negro  franchise  has  been  agitated  in  the  State  for  some  years. 
The  last  Legislature  voted  to  call  a  convention  for  this  purpose,  but  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  Governor  Johnston  the  action  was  repealed.  The  early  calling  to- 
gether of  such  a  convention  now  seems  a  certain^.  The  vote  on  the  State  ticket 
resulted  as  follows:  Governor,  William  J.  Sanford,  by  115,167  votes,  as  against 
26,291  votes  c&st  for  the  Republican  nominee  and  17,543  for  the  Populist  nominee. 
In  1896,  when  the  Republican  and  Populist  parties  in  the  State  were  united,  the 
Democratic  nominee  received  128,541  votes  and  the  Republican  and  Populist  nomi- 
nee, 89,290.  The  returns  for  1900  are  taken  to  indicate  that  Populism  has  ceased  to 
be  an  active  political  force  in  the  State.  As  a  result  of  the  election,  the  "Legislature 
for  1901  will  consist  in  the  Senate  of  r  Republican  and  32  Democrats,  and  in  the 
House  of  I  Republican,  8  Populists,  and  91  Democrats.  The  L^islature  for  1900  con- 
sisted, in  the  Senate,  of  7  Pc^ndists  and  16  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  x  Repub- 
lican. 14  Populists,  and  85  Democrats.  On  November  27  John  T.  Morgan  was 
nnanimously  elected  by  each  house  to  succeed  himself  as  United  States  senator,  for 
the  six-year  term,  beginning  March  4,  1901. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  Joseph  F,  Johnson ;  secretary  of  state.  R.  P.  McDavid ;  treasurer,  George 
W.  Ellis;  auditor  and  comptroller,  Walter  S.  White;  adjutant-general,  W.  W. 
Brandon ;  attorney-general,  C.  G.  Brown ;  superintendent  of  education,  J.  W, 
Abercrombie;  commissioner  of  education,  J.  W.  Abercrombie;  commissioner  ol 
agriculture,  Isaac  F.  Culver. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice.  Thomas  N.  McOellan;  associate  justices,  Jona- 
than Haralson,  John  R.  Tyson,  Henry  A.  Sharpe,  and  James  R.  Dowdell. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor.  William  J.  Sanford;  secretary  of 
state,  R.  P.  McDavid;  adjutant-general,  William  Brandon;  attorney-general,  C.  G. 
Brown;  superintendent  of  education.  J.  W.  Abercrombie;  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, R.  R.  Poole.   Supreme  Court — same  as  in  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  George  W.  Taylor.  J.  F. 
Stallings,  H.  D.  Clayton,  F.  A.  Robbins,  Willis  Brewer,  J.  H.  Bankhead,  J.  L.  Bur- 
nett, Joseph  Wheeler,  Oscar  W.  Underwood — all  Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  f9r  1901  CS7th  Congress)  :  George  W.  Taylor,  from 
Demopolis;  A.  A.  Wiley,  from  Montgomery;  Henry  D.  Clayton,  from  Eufatila; 
Sidney  J.  Bowie,  from  Talladega:  Charles  W.  Thompson,  from  Tuskegee ;  John  H. 
Bankhead.  from  Fayette;  John  L.  Burnett,  from  Gadsden;  William  Richardson, 
from  Huntsville;  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  from  Birmingham — all  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  J.  T.  Morgan  (until  1901),  from  Selma;  Ed- 
mund W.  Pettus  (until  1903).  from  Selma — both  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  E.  W.  Pettus  (until  1903),  from  Selma.  and 
J.  T.  Morgan  (until  1907),  also  from  Selma — both  Democrats. 

ALASKA,  an  unorganized  territory  of  the  United  States,  comprising  the  north- 
western part  of  North  America,  was  purchased  from  Russia  in  1867.  Its  area,  as  far 
as  now  known,  is  531.000  square  miles.  The  seat  of  administratipn  is  Sitka. 

Industries. — The  chief  industry  is  mining.  The  estimated  production  of  gold  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1900  was  375,922  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $7,771,000;  and  of 
silver,  318,400  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $193,224.  This  is  considerably  less  than  the 
estimated  production  for  the  preceding  year.  Other  minerals  found  in  Alaska  arc 
lead,  graphite,  quartz,  and  copper.  Coal  in  paying  quantities  has  been  discovered  at 
Kachemak  Bay,  on  Kenai  Peninsula.  A  considerable  area  of  this  coal  land  has  been 
secured  by  an  eastern  syndicate,  known  as  the  Cook  Inlet  Coal  Fields  Company.  This 
company  has  invested  a  large  amount  in  driving  tunnels,  placing  machinery,  and  con- 
structing a  railroad  to  tide-water.  The  surface  coal  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  at  a 
depdi  of  a  few  hnndred  feet  a  satisfactory  grade  of  coal  is  mined.  The  discovery  of 
petroleum  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  the  inlet  near  Cape  Douglas  has  resulted  in 
the  forfnation  of  a  company  which  has  spent  a  considerable  amoimt  of  mon^  in 
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4ievelopiiig  didr  propertjr  in  this  district,  and  now  has  a  large  force  at  work  boriag 

for  oil. 

The  fish  industry  stands  next  in  importance  to  that  of  mining.  The  statiatics  Of 
the  salmon  pack  for  the  season  of  iSg^  as  compiled  iw  the  Ala^  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation, are  as  follows :  Niunber  of  men  employed*  3967 ;  number  of  salmon  taken, 
9,951^2;  number  of  cases  packed,  723,239;  number  of  barrels  packed,  13,022.  The 
herds  of  seals  at  the  various  hauling  grounds  grow  smaller  each  yean  The  catdi 
during  the  season  1699-1900  amounted  to  about  24,000  pelts. 

Commerce. — Dnxing  the  fiscal  year  endit%  June  30,  1900,  the  foreign  trade  of 
Alaska  was  as  follows:  Gold  imports,  $8,081,678;  gold  exports,  $59,000;  mer- 
chandise imports,  $385^17;  merchandise  esqrarts,  $561^7;  total,  $9,092,342'  The 
imports  of  ^d  were  ^3>33a  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  net  decrease 
in  the  f<ue^n  trade  of  the  year  was  $314,638. 

BoHks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  was  one  national  bank  in  openOicta,  with  capi- 
tal, $50,000,  and  circulation  outstanding,  $12,500. 

i^iial  Staiisticj.  See  Articles  Suall-Fox;  Tubzbculosis ;  Tvphois  Fevzx;  Vital 
Statistics. 

Education.— The  governor  of  Alaska,  in  his  annual  report,  states  diat  many  com- 
munities are  totally  destitute  of  educational  privileges  on  account  of  the  faUm'e  of 
Congress  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  The  annual  appropriatioit  for  the  entire 
Territory  is  $30,000.  In  addition,  incorporated  towns  are  allowed  to  expend  for 
school  purposes  one-half  of  the  license  money  collected  within  their  corporate 
limits.  Juneau  and  Skagway  have  become  incorporated,  and  their  school  funds  are 
now  ample,  but  outside  of  the  tovms  the  facilities  for  education  ane  urgently  in  need 
of  improvement  During  tbc  year  1899-1900  25  pnblic  schools  have  been  maintained 
■by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  29  teachers  were  employed,  and  the  total 
enrolment  was  1723  pupils.  The  cost  per  capita  of  enrolment  was  $1745.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  government  schools,  there  is  a  training  and  industrial  school  at  Sitka, 
which  gives  instruction  in  carpentering,  domestic  science,  painting,  tinsmithing,  net- 
making,  boat -building,  and  in  the  common  English  brandies ;  there  are  also  mission 
schools  established  by  various  Protestant  churches,  and  by  the  Roman  Cubolic 
Church. 

Needs  of  Ihe  Territory.— <javemoT  John  G.  Brady,  in  his  annual  rqurt  for  1900, 
renewed  most  of  his  pleas  of  the  preceding  year,  and  laid  special  stress  upon  the 
need  for  a  larger  appropriation  by  Congress  for  educational  purposes ;  for  legislation 
]>roviding  for  a  modification  of  the  mineral  land  laws,  and  for  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, and  for  legislation  which  will  define  the  political  status  of  the  natives. 
The  native  communities  are  reported  to  be  rapidly  taking  up  the  manners  and  labors 
of  the  Americans.  They  work  in  the  mines,  and  upon  the  wharves  and  steamships, 
and  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits.  "In  no  respect  have  they  been  a  burden  since 
American  ocoqiBtion  of  Alaska  began.  They  aspire  to  dtizenshtp,  which  will  enable 
them  to  locate  mining  claims,  take  out  licenses  as  steam  engineers  and  pilots,  aud  to 
compete  with  the  white  settlers  who  are  crowding  upon  them.  Their  conttition  at 
present,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  pnetmionia  anc'  the  grip,  is  said  to  be  most  pitiable. 
Moreover,  their  resources  have  been  seriously  curtailed  by  the  whites,  who  have 
invaded  their  territory.  Mining  claims  of  the  natives  have  been  uniformly  disre- 
garded on  the  ground  that  their  claims  would  not  hold,  since  they  were  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States.   Legislation  is  recommended  to  make  these  natives  citizens. 

CtT'tt  Code. — On  June  0  a  congressional  bill  was  approved  providing  a  civil  code 
for  Aladca,  and  establishii^  competent  courts  in  which  the  mining-claims  disputes, 
arising  from  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold,  might  be  adjusfed.  The  bill  makes 
Alaska  a  "civil  and  judicial"  district,  whose  executive  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  four 
years.  The  surveyor-general  of  Alaska,  who  is  also  to  be  ex-officio  secretary  of  the 
territory,  the  attorneys,  judges,  and  other  responsible  officials  are  likewise  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  A  district  court  is  established  for  Alaska,  which  is  to 
have  general  jurisdiction  over  civil,  criminal,  equity  and  admiralty  cases.  Appeals 
and  writs  of  error  from  this  court  may  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  if  constitutional  questions  are  involved,  and  if  not,  they  may  be  taken  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  ninth  district.  Three  judges  are  to  be  appointed 
for  the  district,  one  to  reside  at  Juneau,  and  to  hold  court  altemaftd^  at  Juneau  and 
Skagway,  one  to  reside  at  St.  Michael's  and  the  third  to  reside  at  ^gle  City.  The 
judges  are  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners  throt^hout  Alaska,  who  are  to  act 
as  justices  of  the  peace,  recorders,  probate  judges  and  perform  other  duties,  civil 
and  criminal.  Due  provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  marshals  and 
deputy  mar^als,  who  shall  see  that  the  laws  and  the  orders  of  tbe  judges  and  com- 
missioners are  duly  executed.  No  provision  is  made  for  a  general  legislative  body 
for  Alaska,  Confess  continuing  for  the  present  to  act  in  t^t  capacity.  But  local 
self-government  is  provided  for  by  the  section  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  cam- 
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ScEKKS  AT  Cape  Nome. — t.  A  street  inNomeCity.    2.  Nome  City— A  general  view. 
3.  Cape  Nome  Beach,  where  $18,000  worth  of  gold  was  found. 
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mutiities  haviiqr  at  least  300  pennanent  inhabitants.  On  petitio«  of  60  or  more 
citizens  the  jn^e  of  Uie  district  is  to  anthorize  a  vote  of  the  residents  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  community  shall  be  incorparated,  but  upon  this  question  only  those  pos- 
sessing sabstantiat  property  interests  are  entitled  to  vote.  A  community  when 
inoofporated  is  to  elect  9  council  of  seven,  one  of  whom  the  council  is  then  to  elect 
mayor.  The  council  may  make  ptorision  for  schools,  water,  sewerage  and  other 
improvements,  and  may  a«>oint  and  remove  minor  officials  at  their  pteasure.  The 
term  of  the  council  and  ot  all  officers  is  for  one  year.  It  is  believed  Uiat  the  Bim- 
plicity  of  this  form  of  town  government  will  be  well  suited  to  actual  needs  and 
conditions  in  the  minit^  towns.  In  a  report  published  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
at  Washington  in  July,  it  was  stated  that  practically  all  the  difficulties  and  disorders 
in  Alaska  were  occasioned  by  opposing  mining  claims.  Many  claims  had  been 
located  by  Laplanders,  aliens  not  entitled  thereto  without  having  previously 
announced  their  intentitm  to  become  American  citizens.  Hie  Americuis  had  com- 
monly  "jinnped"  these  claims,  and  taken  possessim  pending  a  deciskm  from  courts 
sot  then  established.  Another  cause  of  difBcol^  was  said  by  old  miners  to  result 
inevitably,  under  the  conditions  of  mining  in  Alaska,  from  the  United  States  min- 
ing laws.  These  laws  give  a  man  aa  acres  (871,300  square  feet)  for  a  placer  claim, 
which  "is  more  than  one  man  can  possibly  work  in  a  long  lifetime,"  owing  to  the 
frozen  ground  and  other  difficulties.  In  British  Columbia  a  man  is  aJlowed  only  100 
feet  on  a  creek,  which  "experience  has  proved  to  be  quite  good  enough  for  one  man 
if  the  claim  is  good  and  more  than  enough  if  the  claim  is  not  good."  The  United 
States  laws  allow  a  man  1320  feet  along  a  creek  by  660  feet  in  width,  and  give  him  a 
year  from  January  i  following  the  date  of  location  to  do  a  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  assessment  work  therein.  It  also  permits  the  location  of  claims  by  power  of 
attorney.  The  result  is  that  as  soon  as  a  district  or  creek  in  Alaska  shows  any 
signs  of  gold,  "it  is  at  once  staked  from  end  to  end  and  then  practically  abandoned 
in  the  ho^  that  some  one  will  find  pay  on  some  part  of  the  creek,  and  thus  give 
a  speculative  value  to  all  the  other  claims."  Hundreds  who  are  willing  to  work  are 
thus  thrown  out,  frhile  s^ulators  travel  around  and  tie  ap  for  themselves  and 
friends  as  much  as  100  claims  (at>out  25  miles)  apiece.  In  view  of  these  complaints 
the  mining  rKtilations  provided  for  in  the  Civil  Code  are  of  especial  interest.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  mining  claims,  locations,  and  ri^s  are  ex- 
tended to  Aladca,  except  that  lands  on  Bering  Sea,  between  low  and  high  tide,  tmd 
land  under  water  beyond  low  tide,  are  open  to  all  American  miners  alwe  for  exca- 
vating and  mining,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  district  tnining  camps  may 
prescribe.  This  exertion  in  favor  of  the  beaches  is  of  much  practical  Importance 
on  account  of  the  large  deposits  of  gold  found  there  in  1899,  and  of  the  attempts 
to  "comer"  them  made  by  certain  enterprising  companies.  All  records  of  mining 
claims  nreviously  made  before  the  United  States  commissioners  are  legalized  by  the 
Civil  Code,  and  all  records  tnade^  in  good  faith  in  any  regularly  organized  mining 
district  are  made  part  of  the  public  records  of  Alaska.  Detailed  rules  of  procedure 
are  laid  down  in  case  of  litigation  of  real  property,  and  the  e;overning  laws  in  the 
matter  are  stated  with  great  expHcitness.  Among  other  provisions  made  for' Alaska 
in  the  Civil  Code  bill  are  those  imposing  licenses  upon  various  kinds  of  business  in 
order  to  raise  revenues  for  the  government  of  the  territory,  and  a  provision  de- 
clarii^  the  money  rate  of  interest  to  be  8  per  cent,  when  no  specific  agreement  as 
to  interest  has  been  made,  and  Hmiting  the  rate  which  may  be  charged  "by  express 
agreement  of  the  parties"  to  12  per  cent.  All  corporations  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory,  must,  before  doing  business  in 
Aladca,  file  a  sworn  affidavit  with  the  secretary  of  the  district,  stating  the  amount 
of  their  capital  stock,  the  amount  of  this  stock  paid  in  cash,  and  the  amount  paid  in 
other  things,  and  in  what,  and  the  total  assets  and  liabilities,  llie  seat  of  govera- 
ment  is  to  be  at  Juneau,  except  that  it  is  to  remain  at  Sitka  until  suitable  buildings 
and  grounds  are  obtained  at  Juneau. 

Cape  Nome. — ^The  first  authoritative  details  of  the  finding  of  gold  on  the  beach 
at  Cape  Nome  in  the  summer  of  1899  were  made  public  in  1900.  From  Cape  Nome 
north  for  fifty  miles  to  Cape  Rodney  the  shore  is  bordered  by  low  tundra  and  marsdi- 
land,  in  front  of  which  is  a  flat  sandy  beach.  Early  in  July  gold  was  found  by  an 
idle  soldier  on  the  edge  of  the  tundra  toward  the  beach  near  the  town  of  Ncune. 
Within  a  little  over  a  month  nearly  1000  were  using  rockers  on  the  bcKh  with 
great  success.  The  beach  was  demonstrated  to  be  enormously  rich,  and  every  one 
caught  the  beach  fever.  By  October  i  fully  2000  men  were  working.  Although 
there  was  much  troable  over  claims,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
miners  allowed  every  one  to  mark  off  for  himself  from  15  to  25  feet  along  the  beach, 
wherever  unoccupied,  and  to  work  it  until  exhausted.  Two  principal  pay  streaks 
were  found :  one  on  the  edge  of  the  tundra,  from  10  to  30  feet  in  width,  and  a  nar- 
rower one  farther  down  on  the  beadi.  Many  men  were  able  for  a  month  or  more 
to  avenge  $100  a  day-  "The  best  returns  rqrarted  were  secured  from  an  exoeptitm- 
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ally  rich  spot  about  7  miles  west  of  Notne.  Here  three  men,  using  one  rocker,  in 
forty  days  took  out  $32,000.  From  a  hole  12  feet  square  and  4  feet  deep  they  rocked 
out  $9000  in  three  days."  About  January  i,  prospecting  about  150  feet  off  shore 
seemed  to  show  that  dredging  operations  would  prove  highly  profitable.  Plans  were 
also  formed  to  exploit  the  tundra  back  of  the  beach.  While  no  authentic  estimate 
was  made  of  the  amount  of  gold  taken  from  the  beach  in  1899,  the  indications  were 
that  the  output  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000.  It  seems  to  be  proved  that 
"gold  exists  in  paying  quantities  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  coast  from 
Cape  Darby  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles."  As  soon 
as  the  season  of  1900  opened  a  rush  to  Nome  began.  By  August  i,  160  steamships 
and  70  sailing  vessels  had  arrived,  bringii^  over  18,000  passengers.  An  additional 
4000  came  by  way  of  the  interior,  and  there  were  previously  in  the  town  some  3000, 
making  a  total  population  of  25,000.  Among  those  who  came  were  gamblers,  "at- 
torneys, prostitutes,  and  adventurers  of  all  types.  Prices  at  Nome  during  the 
summer  of  1900  were  much  lower  than  they  had  previously  been,  but  they  were  still 
sufficiently  high ;  for  example :  Scrambled  eggs,  $1 ;  drinks  of  the  cheaper  kind,  50 
cents;  a  small  room  over  night,  $4;  laborers'  wages,  $1  to  $2  an  hour.  While  no 
definite  returns  were  available  regarding  the  output  of  gold,  it  was  said  that  the 
population  of  Nome  and  vicinity  was  altogether  too  great  for  all  the  people  to  get 
good  returns,  and  that  nearly  all  the  gold  which  could  be  obtained  by  the  simple 
process  of  rocking  had  already  been  taken  out.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  dredg- 


ing operations  had  not  succeeded.  Toward  the  last  of  the  year  much  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  over  the  rulings  of  Judge  Arthur  P.  Noyes,  of  the  federal  court  at 
Nome.  At  a  mass  meeting  held  in  October  delegates  were  appointed  to  lay  before 
the  government  at  Washington  evidence  of  the  corruption  of  the  court.  The  matter 
concerns  the  litigation  over  the  mining  claims,  which  are  nearly  all  claimed  and 
cross-claimed  several  parties  each,  and  which  several  mining  companies  are 
endeavoring  to  get  hold  of. 

Transportation. — Transportation  to  the  mining  districts  through  ports  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Alaska  is  made  easy  by  a  number  of  good  anchorages  extending 
from  Cape  Spencer  to  Unalaska  and  by  waterways  which  are  navigable  during  the 
entire  year  by  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels.  The  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Rail- 
road permits  of  travel  112  miles  from  Skagway  on  tide-water  to  White  Horse 
Rapids,  where  steamboat  navigation  gives  access  to  the  Yukon  Valley.  But  to  the 
north  beyond  Unalaska,  on  Behring  Sea,  transportation  is  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  Yukon  River  forms  a  delta  of  shifting  sand  bars  extending  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  Ocean-going  vessels  are  forced  to  lighter  all  their  freight  several  miles  out 
at  sea.  At  St.  Michael  Island,  the  depot  for  the  Yukon  River  trade,  situated  about 
60  miles  north  of  the  Aphoon  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  the  transportation  companies 
have  erected  warehouses,  to  which  they  bring  the  merchandise  taken  by  lighters  from 
their  vessels.  From  the  warehouses  the  merchandise  is  loaded  on  flat-bottomed  river 
steamers,  to  be  taken  up  the  Yukon  to  various  points  as  far  as  Dawson  City.  This 
extra  loading  and  unioadjntf  entails  such  heavy  freight  tariffs  that  mining  and 
building  in  Alaska  are  atf^uB^y  retarded.    And  the  freight  rates  are  made  heavy 
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because  in  rough  weather  the  ocean  vessels  are  forced  at  great  risk  to  lay  off  shore 
for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time  before  they  are  able  to  unload.  The  beach  at  Cape 
Nome  is  even  worse,  as  the  abundant  wrecks  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  testify.  A 
slight  wind  rolls  up  a  great  surf  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  so  that  ves- 
sels must  He  two  or  three  miles  off  the  beach  and  discharge  their  merchandise  by 
lighters,  keeping  steam  up  to  run  to  sea  if  a  wind  arises.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  only  way  in  which  this  difficulty  of  transportation  to  the  northwest  of  Alaska 
can  be  solved  is  to  establish  shipping  facilities  at  Port  Clarence  to  the  north  of 
Nome  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  Seward  Peninsula.  From  this  point  a  railroad 
could  be  built  east  to  strike  the  Yukon  River  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Koyukuk 
^ver  near  Nulato.  This  would  make  about  250  miles  of  road  and  would  save  150 
miles  transportation  by  the  YuIkhi  River.  From  Nulato  the  river  is  navij^ble  to 
Fort  Selkiiic  be^d  Dawson  Ci^.  Nulato  also  would  furnish  a  central  pomt  from 
which  branch  lines  could  be  built  to  all  the  principal  mining  camps  either  on  the 
coast  or  in  die  interior. 

The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  iSgo,  was  32,052 ;  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1900,  03,441 ;  increase  during  the  decade,  31,859,  or  nearly  100 
per  cent 

AIAA.T80B8  BXFUIMTION.  See  Zoological  Stations  (paragraph  Expedi- 
tions). 

AIjOOBOL.  The  following  figures,  approximately  correct,  are  published  in  the 
July  ig,  igoo,  issue  of  the  Allgememe  Zeitung,  stating  the  constunption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  several  countries: 

FEB  CAPITA  OINSUHPTION  IH  LITRES. 

Wine.  Beer.  Whiskey. 

1898.  1897.  1898.  1897.  1898.  1897. 

Great  Britain                                1.9  i-8  144-9  142-7  4-7  4-6 

Germany                                         3-5  ^-i  133.0  116.0  8.4  8.6 

France                                             I12.0  ifi.o  25.0  34.0  9-4  8.6 

Russia                                                —  —  4-1  4-3  4-9  4-9 

Austria-Hungary                               —  12.0  —  45.0  —  lo.o 

Switzerland                                     67.0  71.0  67.0  70.0  6.2  6.2 

Netherlands                                       —  —  —  —  8.2  8.5 

Norway                                            —  —  21.6  17.8  2.6  3.2 

Sweden                                            —  —  —  45.0  8.0  7.5 

Denmark                                       —  —  94.5  94.5  15.0  14.5 

Bel^um                                           —  —  207.0  202.0  8.7  9.1 

United  States                                1.0  2.0  59.1  55.4  4.2  3.8 

An  investigation  carried  on  during  1900  by  the  German  authorities  at  Bonn  among 
pupils  in  the  primary  schools  revealed  some  interesting  facts.  Out  of  roo  children, 
16  refused  to  drink  milk  at  all.  Of  237  children  from  7  to  8  years  old,  every  one 
bad  drunk  wine,  beer,  or  whiskey.  Of  these,  23  per  cent,  had  never  tasted  whiskey, 
but  drank  wine  or  beer  daily,  and  8  per  cent,  drank  a  glass  of  whiskey  daily.  The 
pupils  who  drank  stimulants  regularly  showed  the  least  intelligence,  and  those  who 
had  taken  their  morning  dram  of  whiskey  were  inattentive  during  the  morning 
session.  More  girls  than  boys  took  whiskey  with  their  breakfasts.  Several  state 
inebriate  reformatories  have  been  established  during  the  year  in  Scotland,  in  the 
effort  to  save  the  inebriate  before  he  becomes  hopeless,  and  with  a  special  view  to 
reclaiming  certain  men  in  the  British  army. 

The  calorimeter  experiments,  of  Professor  Atwater  in  1899,  from  which  he  drew 
the  conclusion  that  alcohol  was  of  use  as  a  food,  have  been  the  subject  of  comment 
during  1900.  Unfavorable  criticism  has  caused  Atwater  to  state  that  he  considers 
alcohol  in  small  quantities  as  food  in  a  sense,  but  in  large  quantities  as  a  poison.  He 
adds  that  he  thinks  that  the  schools  should  teach  children  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  is  dangerous.  Dr.  H.  S. 
Anders,  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  utters  the  opinion  of  a  vast  number  of 
pbjrsicians  when  he  says,  in  spite  of  the  mitigating  circumstance  that  alcohol  is 
oxidized  and  does  yield  energy,  "I  hold  that  our  modern  knowledge  of  alcohol  in 
the  human  body  justifies  the  belief  that  in  health  it  is  never  a  food  in  any  sense,  be 
the  quantity  small  or  large,  but  always  a  poison,  biologically  or  physiologically 
speaking ;  that  in  disease  it  is  neither  a  food  nor  a  poison,  but  may  be  a  suitable  and 
helpful  dru|E;  and  tbat  neither  in  the  last  analysis  or  fullest  synthesis,  in  health  or 
disease,  is  it  a  'partial  food,'  in  small,  so-called  moderate  or  excessive  quantities. 
Let  us  call  it  what  it  rightfully  is,  a  drug,  and  not  a  drink,  a  narcotic,  and  not  a 
tonic.  It  may  take  a  generation  or  two  before  this  view  becomes  as  universal  as 
one  mi^t  wish,  but  I  hope  and  believe  that  then  it  will  so  become." 
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Victor  Horsley,  of  London,  the  eminent  neurologist  and  surgeon,  states  that  the 
use  of  alcohol  causes  d^cnerative  changes  in  the  cells  of  nerve  tissue.  He  claims 
that  the  statements  which  have  been  made  that  small  doses  of  alcohol,  such  as  are 
frequently  taken  at  meals,  have  practically  no  deleterious  effect,  cannot  be  main- 
tained.  Sec  Insanfty. 

ALEXAKDBR,  King  of  SEtm,  marriage  of.   See  Sebvia. 

AliFBUD,  Prince  Alfred  Ebnest  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotfaa. 
second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  bom  at  Windsor  Castle  on  August  6,  1844,  and 
died  at  Rosenan  Castle,  Cohurg,  on  July  30,  1900.   He  was  trained  for  the  navy  by 

Kivate  tutors,  and  at  th«  age  of  14  was  appointed  a  midshipman  upon  the  furyofw. 
1862,  when  the  revolutionwy  movement  had  driven  out  Prince  Otto  of  Greece,  the 
throne  was  o£Fered  to  Prince  Alfred,  but  he  was  obliged  to  dedine  this  on  account 
of  an  agreement  concluded  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  that  no 
member  of  the  royal  families  of  those  powers  should  be  eligible  to  the  Grecian 
throne.  Upon  the  attainment  of  his  majority  Parliament  granted  him  £15.000  a 
year,  with  an  additional  £10,000  upon  his  marriage.  He  was  also  created  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  and  Earl  of  Ulster  and  of  Kent,  and  in  1866  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Early  in  1867  he  was  aimointed  to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Gatatea,  ta 
which  he  cruised  around  the  world.  On  January  23,  1874,  Prince  Albert  was  mar- 
ried in  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Alexandrovna,  only  daughter  of 
the  Tsar  Alexander  II.  The  duke  and  duchess  had  five  children,  the  dTdest  of 
whom  and  the  only  son,  Alfred,  died  on  February  6,  iBgg.  In  1878  Prince  Albert 
was  made  a  rear-admiral,  in  1882  vice-admiral,  and  in  1887  admiral.  He  com* 
manded  the  channel  squadron  in  1883-84  and  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  1886-89,  and 
was  accounted  an  excellent  seaman.  Upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Duke  Ernest  11., 
on  August  22,  1893,  Prince  Alfred  succeeded  him  as  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha,and  took  Ihc  oath  of  .  loyalty  tothe  Constitution.  As  a  German  sovereign  prmce. 
Prince  Alfred  surrendered  £15,000  of  the  £25,000  a  year  granted  him  by  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  bnt  he  remained  an  admiral  of'the  fleet  by  special  provision  of  an 
order  in  council  dated  November  23, 1803.  His  position  was  a  difficult  one,  as  there 
existed  in  Germany  a  considerable  sentiment  against  the  introduction  of  a  "for- 
eigner" among  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Upon  the  death  of  Prince  Alfred's  son 
tbe  delicate  question  arose  of  the  succession  to  the  duchy.  The  Duke  of  Connaught 
and  his  son.  Prince  Arthur,  both  declined  the  honor  in  favor  of  the  young  Duke 
of  Albany,  born  in  1884,  the  posthumous  child  of  Prince  Leopold,  the  youngest  5<Mi 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  Duke  of  Albany  holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Prus- 
sian anny,  and  is  receiving  his  education  at  Potsdam.  Until  the  duke  attains  his 
majority  the  government  01  the  duchy,  by  the  law  r^fulating  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  will  be  vested  in  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  a  son-in- 
law  of  Duke  Alfred. 

AZABBIA,  at  present  probably  tiie  most  important  of  the  French  possessions, 
is  a  country  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa  between  Morocco  and  Tunis,  and 
is  regarded  by  the  government  of  France  as  a  province,  or  int^iral  part,  of  that 
country.    The  capital  is  Algiers. 

Area,  Pojmlation,  Education. — The  country  comprises  three  departments,  Oran  on 
the  west,  Constantine  on  the  east,  and  Algiers  centra!  and  most  important,  of  which 
the  aggregate  estimated  area  is  about  184.000  square  miles  and  the  population 
(1696)  about  4429,000.  The  southern  boundary  is  not  well  defined,  and  some  123,- 
500  square  miles  of  the  Sahara,  wttii  a  population  of  50.000,  are  claimed  1^  France 
as  belonging  to  the  province.  The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Berbers  and  Arabs ; 
in  1896  the  French  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  army,  numbered  318.000  and  other 
foreipiers  446.000.  In  1897  the  population  of  the  city  of  Alters  was  about  97,000; 
the  cities  of  Oran  and  Constantine,  85,000  and  52,000  respectively;  Tlero^en,  35,000; 
Bone,  34-500;  Mustapha,  31,000.  The  mass  of  the  population  is  Mussulman.  In 
iBq7  there  were  1161  primary  schools  with  104,000  pupils.  At  Algiers  there  is  an 
institution  of  the  university  type,  with  over  goo  students;  also  at  Algiers  and  at  Con- 
stantine and  Oran  are  lycfes,  with  an  aggregate  of  2000  pupils.  In  addition  there  are 
in  the  department  of  Algiers  nine  colleges  with  nearly  4000  students.  Tlie  anmial 
e:qtenditure  for  education  is  about  $1,300,000. 

Government  and  Finance. — The  chief  administrative  authority  is  a  governor-gen- 
eral, who  is  assisted  by  several  ministers  and  an  advisory  ootmctl,  and  is  largely 
directed  by  the  French  ministries  in  Paris.  Another  council  votes  upon  the  colonial 
budget.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  French  chambers  and  president 
The  extreme  south  of  the  country  is  under  the  military  administration  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Nineteenth  French  Army  Corps,  whidi  is  stationed  in 
Algeria,  and  comprises  about  59,000  men.  Each  of  the  three  departments  is  repre- 
sented by  one  senator  and  two  det>utics  in  the  French  National  Assembly.  The 
principal  sources  of  revenue  are  direct  taxes,  customs,  registratioii,  staaqn,  mod 
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monopolies,  and  the  diief  items  of  expenditure  are  for  administration,  jpnblic  works, 
agricnhnre,  posts,  instruction,  etc  The  revenue  and  expenditare  for  1898  amounted 
to  S3,SS7JOoa  francs  and  73,338,000  francs  respectively.  The  estimated  revenue  and 
ex|ienditure  for  1900  were  55.398,71 1  francs  and  73,144,494  francs  respectively.  The 
prorvince  has  never  been  self-supporting,  and  the  annual  deficits  are  met  by  France. 

Induatrus,  Commerce,  etc. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 
About  7,0001,000  acres  are  planted  to  cereals;  esparto  grass  is  raised  on  10,000,000 
acres,  but  the  expart  oi  this  is  declining  on  account  of  the  increasing  use  of  wood 
pnip  in  the  maimfactare  of  paper.  Of  the  7,500,000  acres  of  forest  some  4,000,000 
acres  are  covered  by  the  cork-oak ;  the  export  of  cork  is  said  to  equal  the  aggregate 
product  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Other  important  products  and  exports  are  tobacco, 
units,  and  hides.  Vine  cnltnre  is  increasmg.  Several  minerats  occur,  the  leadiiv 
mining  interests  being  in  ircm,  zinc  and  lead,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  For  some  time 
petroleum  has  been  known  to  exist  in  Or  an,  and  in  the  spring  of  1900  a  French 
geologist  reported  the  discovery  of  rich  petroleum  beds  there  extending  through  a 
district  of  about  120  miles  in  length.  The  leading  imports  are  cattle,  cereals,  coffee, 
timber,  coal  and  machinery.  In  1898  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows:  Total, 
$58,329,040  and  $S5,i53»}57  respectively;  of  these  amounts  the  impcMTts  from  France 
were  valued  at  |i43.5^330  and  the  exports  to  France,  $44,702,412.  Exclusive  of  the 
coasting  trade,  the  sl^^ing  in  i8g8  aggregated  i,ioi,G^  tcxis  in  entrances  and 
1,117,408  tons  in  clearances.  In  1897  there  were  5603  miles  of  tel^aph  line  and  in 
1898,  1821  miles  of  railway;  this  railway  system  was  also  extended  for  325  miles  in 
Tunis.  The  French  government  has  taken  much  pride  in  its  administration  and 
development  of  Algeria;  invaluable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  way  of 
roads,  railroads,  harbors,  and  artesian  wells  and  other  hydraolic  and  irrigation 
works.  For  an  accoimt  of  the  pn^tosed  tran&-Saharan  railway  from  Algeria,  see 
AnticA,  paragraph  French  Possessions;  for  the  French  encroachments  along  the 
Uowish  DOToer  m  igoo,  see  Mraocco. 

AUkBN,  Chables  Wxaaext,  was  tnangwated  May  i,  1900,  as  the  first  civil  gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rica  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  bonre  an  excellent  record, 
was  generally  approved  as  indicating  a  high  standard  in  the  matter  of  colonisd 
aril  appointments.  He  was  bom  in  1848  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  his  father  was  a 
snccessfol  manufacturer.  After  graduating  from  Amherst  in  1869,  and  three  years 
later  taking  his  second  degree,  he  enterea  upon  a  business  career  with  his  father. 
Meanwhile  he  was  figuring  in  politics,  in  spite  of  decided  preference  for  private 
life.  He  served  in  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature;  during  1885-89 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress;  in  1891  he  was  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor 
of  Massachusetts  against  William  £.  Russell,  and  in  i8p8  succeeded  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy.  The  combination  of  his  pleasant 
personality  and  unquestioned  ability  overrode  the  antagonism  usually  fdt  1:^  the 
navy  against  civilians.  His  previous  business  experience  made  him  an  excellent 
financier  in  the  purchase  of  vessels  and  war  materials  for  the  government  during 
the  war,  and  after  peace  was  concluded  his  ability  for  organization  was  of  great 
advantage  to  the  department.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  President  Mcluntey 
persuaded  Mr.  Allen  to  give  up  his  position  in  the  navy  for  the  governorship  of 
Porto  Rico.  The  results  of  his  administration  and  the  settling  of  the  tariff  question 
have  already  been  felt  in  the  improvement  in  trade  between  Pcvto  Rico  and  the 
United  States  and  in  the  internal  conditions  of  the  island. 

AIiTHAUSf  Dr.  Juuus,  a  distinguished  neurologist,  died  in  London,  June  11, 
ipoo.  He  was  bom  at  Detroold,  in  Germany,  and  after  receiving  a  medical  educa- 
tion devoted  himself  lar^Iy  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  In  1866  he  founded 
the  Regent's  Park  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  consulting  physician.  He  was  considered  a  leadin^r  authority  in  England  on 
the  use  of  electricity  in  medicine,  and  was  an  extensive  contributor  to  medical 
literature.  He  was  the  author  of  Disease  of  tlie  Nervous  System,  Failure  of  Brain 
Power,  JnHuenta,  The  Spas  of  Europe,  Medical  Electricity,  and  other  well-known 
works. 

AXiUMZNUIL  The  production  of  aluminum  in  1899  amounted  to  5,200,000 
pounds,  the  same  amoimt  as  in  1898,  and,  as  in  previous  years,  it  came  entirely  from 
the  works  of  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company.  The  1900  output  will  probably  be 
larger  because  this  company  has  enlarged  its  plant  on  account  of  the  great  demand. 

It  now  seems  probable  that  aluminum  may  rejrface  copper  to  some  extent  for  elec- 
trical purposes,  as  experiments  have  shown  its  usefulness  in  this  field,  both  when 
pure  and  when  alloyed  with  copper.  A  considerable  advantage  is  gained  in  weight, 
tor  pare  alumintnn  wire  has  but  48  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  pure  copper  wire  of 
equal  conductivity,  while  the  price  per  pound  of  aluminum  is  but  a  little  over  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  cof^ker. 

Aluminum  is  also  used  as  a  reducing  agent  in  the  preparation  of  metals  from  such 
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refractory  materials  as  oxides  of  chromium,  titanium,  tungsten,  vanadium,  molyb- 
denum, etc.  The  process  consists  in  intimately  mixing  finely  powdered  aluminum 
with  these  metallic  oxides  in  a  crucible  of  refractory  material,  and  adding  enough 
barium  peroxide  to  start  the  reaction.  When  the  mixture  ignites  the  aluminum 
oxidizes  so  rapidly  that  it  reduces  the  oxides  of  other  metals  present  in  the  mix- 
ture. The  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  its  forming  a  better  means  of  pre- 
paring metals  for  use  in  steel  manufacture  than  adding  them  in  the  form  of  iron. 
Aluminum  ts  used  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  substitute  for  ma^esium  in  flash-light 
powders.  It  is  also  employed  extensively  as  a  paint,  being  mixed  with  varnish  for 
this  purpose. 

Alloys  of  aluminum  still  claim  much  attention.  Among  the  most  recent  is  an 
alloy  of  75  to  ^  per  cent  aluminum  and  10  to  35  per  cent,  magnesium,  called 
magnalium.  This  alloy  is  harder  than  aluminum,  takes  a  fine  polish,  does  not  dete- 
riorate on  exposure  to  air,  and  can  be  worked  as  easily  as  brass. 

The  total  value  of  imports,  including  crude,  leaf,  plate,  sheet,  bar,  and  rod 
aluminum  in  iSqq  was  $17,253-   See  Bauxtie. 

ALVAREZ,  Albert  Raymond,  French  operatic  tenor,  sang  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  during  January  and  February,  1900,  having  made  his 
debut  in  Romio  et  Juliette  on  December  18,  iSgg.  He  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  in  the 
early  sixties,  began  his  musical  studies  when  quite  young,  and,  at  the  age  of  18,  en- 
listed in  the  army  to  be  a  musical  conductor.  After  five  years  he  abandoned  his  mili- 
tary career  and  went  to  Paris  to  study  singing,  as  his  voice  developed  into  a  beautiful 
tenor  of  great  power.  His  teacher,  Martini,  urged  him  not  to  stay  too  long  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  because  of  his  striking  progress.  After  a  short  time  he  made 
his  debut  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Ghenti  thai  sang  in  the  French  provinces,  and 
finally  in  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  On  the  strength  of  his  great  success  in  the  last- 
named  city,  he  was  engaged  for  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  where  his  first  a^iearance, 
on  March  14,  1892,  in  Faust,  was  an  unqualified  triumph.  He  became  the  leading 
tenor  of  the  Opera,  and  has  since  then  created  the  chief  parts  in  eleven  new  operas, 
most  of  which  owed  their  vogue  largely  to  Alvarez's  personal  magnetism.  His 
repertoire  of  45  operas  embraces  the  standard  works  of  the  present  time.  Wag- 
ner's Lohengrin,  Tannhduser,  Waller  and  Siegmund  among  them,  but  he  sings 
no  German  at  all,  and  very  little  Italian.  He  has  won  a  great  reputation  in  Spain, 
Russia,  and  especially  in  London,  where  he  sings  nearly  every  summer.  He  visited 
the  United  States  in  1898^^  with  the  Damrosch  Opera  Gnnpany,  but  confined  his 
appearances  to  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  In  these  cities  he  was  hailed 
as  the  greatest  tenor  that  had  come  to  the  United  States  in  the  past  two  decades, 
and  expectation  ran  high  in  New  York.  Here  he  was  heard  in  Romio  et  Juliette, 
Faust,  Carmen,  Aida  and  Le  Prophiie,  and,  with  qualifications,  the  verdict  of  Bos- 
ton was  approved  by  the  New  York  audiences,  but  not  so  by  the  critics.   See  Music 

AMBUIiANOB.  The  Presbyterian,  Roosevelt,  New  York,  and  St.  Vincent  Hos- 
pitals in  New  York  City  began  using  electrical  ambulances  in  190a  The  Roosevelt 
Hospital  vehicles  are  each  7  feet  6  inches  long  (which  is  about  ij^  feet  longer  than 
the  old  ambulance)  and  weigh  4800  pounds  each. 

AMBRIOAN  AOADBBIT  OF  POZJTIOAI.  AND  BOOIAXi  BODSNOB.  See 

Political  and  Social  Scunce,  American  Academy  or. 

AaSBRIOAN  ABBOOIATION  FOR  TBB  ASSVANOBMBIIT  OF  BOIBNOB 

See  Agriculture  ;  Akthropolocy  in  America  ;  Botany  ;  and  Zoological  Societies. 

AMBRIOAN  ABBOOIATION  OF  ANATOBnETTB.  See  Anatomists,  Ameri- 
can Association  of. 

ABCBRIOAN  BOONOMK)  ABBOOIATION.    See    Economic  Association. 

AMERICAN  FBDBRATION  OF  X.ABOR  See  Federation  of  Lab(«. 

ABCBRIOAN  FISHBRIBB  800IBTT.    See  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

AMBRIOAN  INB'I'ITUTB  OF  BLBOTRIOAL  SNaiNBBRa   See  Physics. 

AMBRIOAN  lilBRART  ABBOOIATION.   See  Libsaby  AssoaATiON. 

AMBRIOAN  MIOROBOOPIOAXi  800IBTT.    See  Zoological  Societies. 

AMBRIOAN  MORPBOLOOIOAI.  800IBTT.   See  Zoological  SoacTiES. 

AMBRIOAN  MUBBDM  OF  NATORAL  BISTORT,  NEW  YORK.  See  An- 
thropology IN  America  and  Arch;gology,  American. 

AMBRIOAN  ORNITHOIiOaiBTB>  UNION.   See  Ornithology. 

AMBRIOAN  PBTOHOIMIOAI.  ABBOOIATION.  See  Psychological  As- 
soaATioN,  American. 


AMBRIOAN  SOOIBTT  OP  NATDRAUSTB.   See  Zoological  Societies  and 


Botany. 
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OOLIiZlOB,  Amherst,  Mass.,  founded  1821,  had  in  1899-1900  a  facul^ 
of  36  and  a  student  body  of  4001  Its  libranr,  which  contains  75>ooo  volumes,  is  one  of 
the  largest  possessed  by  a  purely  collegiate  institution.  The  income  for  the  year  from 
aJ]  sources- was  $104,000.  An  important  change  in  the  college  curriculum  went  into 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1900-01,  whereby  a  candidate  for  the 
arts  course  may  enter  upon  only  one  ancient  language  instead  of  upon  two,  as  for- 
merly. The  entrance  requirements  for  the  B.A.  course  are  now:  (i)  English,  his- 
tory, and  elementary  mathematics;  (2)  elementary  and  advanced  Latin  or  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  Greek ;  (3)  any  one  of  the  following  four  options :  elementary  and 
advanced  Latin;  elementary  and  advanced  Greek;  elementary  Latin  or  Greek  and 
one  other  subject,  elementary  or  advanced ;  or  one  modem  language,  one  advanced 
subject,  and  one  other  subject,  elementary  or  advanced. 

ANJBBTHBBIA.  During  1900  many  operations  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
have  been  performed  without  pain  after  securing  anaesthesia  of  that  r^ion  by  inject- 
ing a  solution  of  cocaine  into  the  spinal  canal.  This  method,  improperly  attributed 
to  Dr.  August  Bier,  of  Kiel,  was  original  with  Dr.  J.  Leonard  Coming,  of  New 
York,  who  demonstrated  its  possibility  m  1885.  Last  year  Professor  Bier,  as  well  as 
Professor  Tuffier,  of  Paris,  revived  the  procedure.  A  lon^  platinum  needle  is 
inserted  between  the  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebrx  and  mto  the  spinal  canal. 
Through  it  is  injected  the  solution  of  cocaine.  In  a  few  minutes  sensation  below  this 
level  is  abolished.  A  patient  retaining  full  consciousness  may  then  witness  the 
amputation  of  his  leg,  opening  of  his  abdomen,  removal  of  a  tumor,  etc  Insensibil- 
ity of  the  whole  body  to  pain  may  be  secured,  lasting  from  one  to  two  hours.  Vom- 
iting, dizziness,  headache,  wealuiess  and  even  coflapse  may  follow.  Many  suc- 
cesses without  accident  are  reported  by  American  surgeons. 

AN  AM  or  ANNAM,  a  French  dependency  on  the  China  Sea,  extends  from  Ton- 
kii^  and  the  Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan  on  the  north  to  Cochin  China  and  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  on  ^e  south.  The  capital  is  Hui.  In  1884  the  country  became  a 
French  protectorate,  the  area  of  which  is  reported  at  88,780  square  miles  and  the 
population  variously  estimated  at  from  2,000,000  to  6,ooo,ooa  Probably  the  latter 
^jit  is  the  more  nearly  correct.  Roman  Catholics  number  420,000.  The  popula- 
tifm  of  Hue  is  about  30,000.  The  king,  Thanh  That  and  other  Anamite  func- 
tionaries, under  the  control  of  the  French  government,  administer  internal  affairs. 
The  local  budget  for  igoo  balanced  at  1,845,835  piastres.  Among  the  products  are 
rice,  maize  and  other  cereals,  mulberry,  cinnamon,  the  areca-nut,  tobacco,  betel, 
manioc,  sugar,  medidnal  and  dye  plants,  and  bamboo.  Raw  silk,  crape,  and  earthen- 
ware are  produMd.  To  a  Hmitea  extent  mines  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  gold  are 
worked  by  the  natives.  The  principal  imports  are  cottons,  tea,  petroleum,  paper 
goods,  and  tobacco ;  the  chief  exports  are  sugar  and  cinnamon.  In  i8g8  the  imports 
and  exports  were  valued  at  3.775,000  francs  ($738,575)  and  3,075,000  francs  ($593.- 
475)  respectively.    See  Indo-China. 

ANATOMISTS,  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMXHUOAN,  organized  in  1888,  in  1899 
had  131  active  and  10  honorary  members.  President,  George  S.  Huntington,  M.D. ; 
secretary,  D.  S.  Lamb.  M.D.,  800  Tenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C.  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  igoo  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  December 
27-29.    

ANOIBNT  AOOBPTXID  SOOTHBH  BITS  MASONS,  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Sovereign  Grand  Inspectors-Cieneral  of  the  Thirty-third  and  Last  Degree,  had, 
on  October  i,  1899,  in  the  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  a 
membership  aggregating  about  100,000  and  the  Permanent  Fund  and  amount  in 
treasurer's  hands  exceeded  $200,000.  Grand  commander,  Henry  L.  Palmer,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ;  grand  secretafy-general,  Clinton  F.  Paige,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Officers  of  the  Southern  Masonic  Jurisdiction,  James  D.  Richardson,  Murfreesboro, 
Tcnn.,  lieutenant  and  acting  grand  commander ;  grand  secretary-general,  Frederick 
Webber,  433  Third  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Grand  Commander  Caswell 
died  November  13,  1900. 

ANDBBSON,  John,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  distinguished  zoologist,  died  in  England. 
August  15,  1900.  He  was  bom  October  4.  1833,  in  Edinburgh,  wtiere  he  studied 
medicine  at  the  University,  receiving  a  gold  medal  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  1861.  After  a  short  term  as  professor  of  natural  science  at  the  Free 
(Thurch  College,  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  Calcutta  in  1864,  and  became  curator  of  the 
new  government  museum  and  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  medical  col- 
lege. Important  collections  were  acquired  for  this  museum,  often  under  great  dif- 
ficuhies,  and  Dr.  Anderson  published  an  account  of  some  of  these  trips  in  Mandalay 
to  Momein  in  1876.  In  1879  he  published  two  large  volumes  of  anatomical  and 
zoological  researches.  He  was  the  first  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the  porpoise  inhabit- 
ing the  Irrawaddy  River,  and  studied  carefully  the  allied  species  in  the  Bay  of 
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Bengal  and  adjoining  waters.  In  z88i-83  he  viaited  Tenasserim  and  the  Mergui 
Archipelago  and  collected  specimou  of  marine  animals,  whidi  were  snbsequently 
described  in  the  journal  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  and  also  wrote  a  book  entitled 
English  Int4rcours0  with  Siam,  which,  intended  as  a  part  of  the  original  report, 
was  pablisfaed  as  a  separate  volnme  in  1889.  Dr.  Anderson  retired  from  the  Indian 
service  in  1886,  and  after  a  few  years  spent  in  travel  he  settled  in  London.  He 
passed  several  winters  in  E^ypt,  and  prosecuted  vigorously  the  stndy  of  its  mam- 
mals and  fauna.  The  first  part  of  his  researches,  dealing  with  the  reptilia  and  ba- 
trachia  of  this  coontiy,  aMteared  in  1898.  He  also  investigated  the  fauna  of  neighbor- 
ing countries,  and  in  1898  published  A  Contrtimtion  to  the  Herpetolagy  of  Arabia. 
Dr.  Anderson  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  R(^l  Society  in  1879,  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  English  zoological  journals. 

ANDK^  General,  succeeded  General  de  Gallifet  on  May  30,  1900,  as  minister  of 
war  in  the  Waldeclc-Rousscau  cabinet  He  was  bom  at  Nuits,  in  the  Cdte  d'Or,  in 
1838,  and  studied  at  the  Ecole  Polytechmque.  He  distingtU^ied  himself  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Tenth  Infantry  Division  in 
May,  iSgg^  His  first  official  act  showed  him  neutral  in  the  matter  of  the  French 
army  against  Dreyfus.  He  prosecuted  the  newspaper  L'Aurore  for  a.  published 
attack  on  the  general  staff,  but  opposed  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  renew  the 
affair.  Later  in  the  year  he  began  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  general  staff, 
and  rendered  himself  extremely  unpopular  by  his  arbitrary  interference  with  the 
established  code  of  military  honor  and  regimental  etiquette. 

AMSBSW  AND  PBZUP,  BHOTHBRHOOD  OF,  organized  18S8,  is  an  inter- 
denominational organization,  whose  object  is  to  bring  men  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  It  has  15,000  members  distributed  among  550  chapters.  Official  organ, 
the  Brotherhood  Star.  President,  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Miller;  secretary,  Rev.  C.  E. 
WyckoflF,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

ANaUOAN  OHOROH,  also  known  as  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church,  a  general 
term  comprising  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  of  all  countries  which  are  affiliated 
with  the  established  church  of  England.  See  England,  Church  of;  Irelanb, 
Chusch  of;  SC0T1.AND,  Church  of;  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

ANOLZH,  Miss  Masgaset,  a  young  American  actress,  was  born  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  in  1876.  She  was  educated  at  a  French  convent  school,  and  received 
dramatic  instruction  in  New  York.  In  1894  her  debut  was  made  in  Shenandoah. 
Between  1805  and  the  present  she  has  appeared  in  Hamlet,  Virginius,  Monte  Crista, 
As  You  Like  It,  Brother  Officers,  and  The  Bugle-CalL  During  1900  she  received 
much  appreciation  for  her  performance  as  Mrs.  Dane  in  Mr,  Henry  Arthur  Jones's 
new  play.  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence.   See  Drama. 

ANGOLA,  or  PORTUOUB8B  WB8T  AFRICA,  a  dependency  of  Portugal,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Congo  Free  State  (a  small  portion  of  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory touching  French  Congo),  on  the  east  by  the  Free  State  and  British  Central 
Africa,  on  the  south  by  German  Southwest  Africa,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
the  coast  line  extending  over  1000  miles.  The  area  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
are  uncertain,  but  the  one  has  been  estimated  at  484.800  square  miles  and  the  o^ier 
at  4,iig,ooo.^  The  seat  of  government  is  St  Paul  de  Loanda,  a  seaport  with  about 
14,000  inhabitants  and  on  the  telegraphic  cable  connecting  Europe  and  Cape  Town. 
Other  important  towns  are  Benguella,  Mossamedes,  Cabinda,  Ambriz,  Port  Alex- 
ander, and  Novo  Redondo.  The  colony  is  administered  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  home  government,  and  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of 
Portuguese  rights  there  is  a  military  force  of  some  4000  men,  of  whom  over  2800 
are  natives.  , 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  in  milreis  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  were 
1.651,797  and  1,846,469  respectively;  for  the  fiscal  year  1900,  i,(^3,tii  and  2,013,671 
respectively;  the  milreis  is  worth  $1.08.  The  principal  products  include  coflfee,  rub- 
ber, vegetable  oils,  wax.  ivory,  cattle,  fish,  coco-nuts,  and  sugar,  the  last  being  used 
for  rum  distillation.  There  occur  deposits  of  copper,  malachite,  iron,  salt,  and 
petroleum,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  Cassinga  gold  mines  were  discovered,  the  right 
of  exploitation  in  which  was  included  in  the  concession  granted  to  the  Mossamedes 
company,  which  engages  also  in  cattle  raising  and  fish  curing.  Commerce  is  carried 
on  chiefly  with  Portugal,  the  principal  import  being  textile  goods,  and  the  leading 
exports  coffee  and  rubber.  In  1897  the  imports  and  exports,  including  the  coasting 
trade,  were  valued  at  6.380,368  milreis  and  6.577.791  milreis  respectively.  The  for- 
eign merchant  shilling  entered  at  the  ports  in  1897  amounted  to  1.053,248  tons  car- 
ried in  615  vessels,  while  the  entrances  in  the  coasting  trade  numbered  2547  vessels 
of  70,743  tons.  In  September,  1899,  the  railroad  extending  inland  from  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda  was  open  for  traffic  as  far  as  the  Lucalla  River,  a  distance  of  225  miles,  and 
it  was  intended  in  the  interest  of  export  transportation  to  contmue  the  line  78  miles 
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to  Melaudscbe.  Another  railway,  about  20  miles  in  length,  connects  Beagnella  with 
Katiunbella.  In        ^ere  were  [8  telegraph  offices  and  807  miles  of  line. 

AMTAHCTIIO  BXPIjORATION.  In  igoo  there  was  renewed  interest  in  Antarc- 
tic exploration.  This  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  two  interesting  and  important 
expeditions  that  had  been  recently  made  to  the  south  polar  regions— namely,  the 
Belgian  expedition  under  Captain  Adrien  de  Gerlache,  which  returned  in  the  spring 
of  1899,  and  the  British  expedition  under  Mr.  Borchgrevink,  which  returned  a  year 
later  after  making  a  new  record  for  south  latitude.  During  1900  three  expeditions- 
British,  Swedish,  and  German — were  definitdy  projected  iot  the  coming  year,  while 
it  was  proposed  that  a  Scotch  expedition  undo-  the  chaiige  of  Mr.  William  S.  Bnioei 
the  well  known  naturalist  and  ^lar  explorer,  sail  also  in  the  summer  of  1901.  Fur- 
rier accounts  of  the  returned  British  expedition  and  of  the  Aree  projected  ej^wdi- 
tions  are  given  In  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

The  Borchgrevink  Expedition. — The  British  expedition,  organized  by  Sir  George 
Newnes  and  commanded  by  Hr.  Carsten  Egebert  Borch^cvink,  which  sailed  in  tJie 
oak  steamer  Southern  Cross  from  Hc^rt,  Tasmania,  December  10,  l8g8,  arrived, 
on  its  return,  at  Stewart  Island,  New  Zealand,  April  4,  1900,  after  reaching  the  high- 
est  southern  latitude  ever  attained,  7^"  50'.  On  December  30,  18^,  the  first  ice  was 
encountered  in  latitude  61"*  56'  S.  and  longitude  153"  53'  Balleny  IsUnd  wm 
sighted  January  14,  1899,  but.  being  held  in  the  ice-pack  for  about  a  month,  the 
Southern  Cross  did  not  put  into  Robertson  Bay,  at  Cape  Adare,  Victoria  Land,  until 
February  17.  A  landing  was  effected,  thoufi^  with  difficulty,  and  a  house  con- 
structed. On  March  2  the  ship  sailed  away  for  New  Zealand,  leaving  Mr.  Borch- 
grevink and  nine  others  to  a  year's  work  in  Antarctic  exploration  and  scientific 
investigation.  Unfortunately,  the  very  mountainous  character  of  the  country  made 
long  skdge  journeys  impossible.  On  March  12  Mr.  Borchgrevink  and  Mr.  Louis 
Bernacchi  ascended  Cape  Adare  to  the  height  of  3670  feet.  On  April  2s  an  attempt 
to  penetrate  Robertson  Bay  on  the  ice  almost  ended  in  disaster  on  account  of  the 
terrific  storms,  the  wind  attaining  «  rate  of  ^  miles  an  hour.  During  July,  August, 
and  S^tember  {1899)  a  number  of  small  sledge  joomeys  were  accomplished,  an 
island — named  Duke  of  York — being  discovered,  a  valuable  geological  collection 
made,  and  the  coast  of  Victoria  Land  investigated.  The  interior  conld  not  be  ex- 
plored, as  the  land,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Robertson  Bay,  reached  an  altitude  of 
12,000  feet  These  mountains  are  covered  with  enormous  glaciers  which  break  off 
into  the  sea  sometimes  at  an  angle  of  50  degrees.  Such  a  "birth  of  an  iceberg"  on 
one  occasion  resulted  almost  fatally  for  Mr.  Borchgrevink  and  a  companion,  who, 
standing  on  a  ledge  of  rock  near  the  sea  level,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  immoise 
wave  succeeding  the  plunging  of  the  glacier  block  into  the  sea.  A  few  specimens  of 
fauna  and  flora  were  collected,  a  meteorological  record  was  kept  for  one  year,  and 
m^netic  observations  were  made  that  led  to  a  calculation  of  the  posititm  of  the 
south  magnetic  pole.  In  the  latter  part  of  October  great  numbers  of  penguins 
flocked  to  Cape  Adare ;  their  eggs  and  a  small  number  of  fish  constituted  the  only 
food  found  by  the  party  in  the  Antarctic  region.  The  lowest  temperature  was 
recorded  in  August  53°  F.  below  zero,  and  by  January,  1900,  the  weather  was  consid- 
erably warmer,  the  ice-pack  having  entirely  disappeared  by  the  tenth  of  the  month. 
On  February  38  the  Southern  Cross  returned,  and  two  days  later  Mr.  Borcl^evink's 
par^  b^an  the  voyage  home.  The  return,  however,  was  not  direct,  as  the  ship 
pushed  to  the  cast  and  south,  and  several  landings  were  made.  It  was  on  one  ch 
these  a<xasions  that  Mr.  Bordigrevtnk's  escape  from  the  glader-wave  occurred. 
The  last  landing  was  effected  at  Ross  Bay  on  March  17,  igoo,  when  Mr.  Bordi- 
grevink  and  two  others  proceeded  southward,  reaching  the  "furthest  south"  point — 
50'  S.  and  195°  50'  E.  The  Southern  Cross  arrived  at  Stewart  Island  on  April  4- 
The  party  reported  that  winter  in  the  south  polar  r^ons  is  much  harsher  than  in 
the  north  polar,  while  the  extremely  rough  and  mountainous  character  of  the  glacial 
ice,  as  compared,  for  instance,  with  that  of  Greenland,  renders  exploration  very 
difficult.  The  south  magnetic  poic  was  not  reached,  though  its  position  was 
calculated.  ^ 

The  National  Antarctic  Expedition. — This  will  be  a  British  expedition,  and  will 

Srobably  sail  in  August,  igoi.  The  vessel  to  be  used,  the  Discovery,  designed  by 
[r.  W.  E.  Smith,  was  in  process  of  construction  at  Dundee  during  the  summer  and 
fall  of  190a  The  expedition  will  be  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Scott, 
R.N.,  and  Professor  John  W.  Gregory,  of  the  University  of  Melbourne,  will  be  chief 
of  the  scientific  staff.  The  explorations  will  probably  be  in  Victoria  Land,  to  the 
south  of  New  Zealand.  The  Discovery  is  a  barque-ngged  vessel,  with  three  decks 
and  timbers  of  oak.  Its  length  between  perpendiculars  is  173  feet,  beam  34  feet, 
depth  19  feet.  For  a  considerable  radius  amidships  brass  rather  than  iron  is  used 
for  the  metal  worl^  in  order  that  more  accurate  magnetic  observations  may  be 
made.  The  engines  will  have  an  indicated  horse-power  of  450> 
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The  Swedish  Expedition. — In  the  latter  part  of  1900  the  first  Swedish  Antarctic 
expedition  was  in  preparation  under  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold,  who  has  taken  part  in 
several  Arctic  expeditions,  and  tn  18^-99  was  a  member  of  the  Danish  expedition 
to  East  Greenland  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Amdrup.  The  expedition  will  cost 
about  $50,000,  which  has  been  largely  subscribed,  and  Dr.  Nordenskjold  hopes  to 
sail  in  August,  igoi,  in  the  Antarctic  from  Gothenburg,  where  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  vessel  was  being  etiuipped.  The  Swedish  explorations  will  probably  be  in 
the  region  south  of  America,  and  if  possible  the  party  will  co-operate  with  the 
British  and  German  expeditions.  Though  the  Antartic—z  steam  whaler  built  in 
Norway — ^has  seen  much  service  in  Arctic  and  has  already  made  at  least  one  voyage 
in  Antarctic  seas,  it  is  still  in  excellent  condition ;  it  is  especially  adapted  for  navi- 
gation in  the  pack-ice.  It  was  used  for  some  time  by  the  geolog[ist  and  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. Professor  A.  G.  Nathorst,  and,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Amdnip, 
returned  to  Copenhagen  on  October  4,  1900,  from  its  last  Arctic  voyage. 

The  German  Expedition. — During  1900  preparations  were  made  for  a  German 
Antarctic  expedition,  which  is  expected  to  sail  in  the  summer  of  1901,  under  the 
command  of  Herr  Erich  von  Drygalski.  The  ship  for  this  expedition  was  being 
built  at  Kiel  in  the  fall  of  190a  It  was  designed  to  be  a  three-masted  schooner,  pro- 
tected with  a  triple  sheating  of  oak,  pitch  pine,  and  green  heart,  and  equipped  with 
triple  expansion  engines  capable  of  giving  a  seven-knot  speed.  The  ship  will  carry  a 
balloon  apparatus,  a  twenty-foot  naphtha  launch,  and  a  windmill  for  working  the 
dj'namo  when  the  steam  is  down.  The  attention  of  the  Gemiaii  expedition  will  be 
directed  to  the  region  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

AMIHROFOI^GT  DT  AMBHTOA.  The  growii^  interest  in  anthropology 
has  been  manifested  during  the  past  year  by  increased  activity  among  the  lai^r 
museum  establishments  of  the  country  and  b^  the  inauguration  of  systematic  anthro- 
pologic and  archawjlogic  work  in  several  institutions  not  hitherto  prominently  repre- 
sented. Notable  events  are  the  Congres  des  Am^ricanistes  at  Paris  during  the 
Exposition,  the  movement  for  an  archxol<%ic  survey  of  Michigan,  the  organization 
of  the  Colorado  Women's  Cliff-Dwelling  Association,  and  the  favorable  report  upon 
the  bill  providing  for  the  Cliff-DwelHn^s  National  Park  in  New  Mexico,  to  include 
the  Santa  Clara  ruins.  In  this  connection  may  be  noted  also  the  reorganization  of 
the  American  Ethnol<^cal  Society  in  New  York,  consummated  in  the  closing  month 
of  1899.  The  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  was  held  in  Columbia  University,  New  York,  June  25-29.  A  large  number 
of  papers  was  presented  before  the  anthropological  section  (H),  among  which  was 
one  of  special  mtcrest  by  Professor  Stansbury  Hagar  on  The  Peruvian  Star  Chart 
of  Sttlcamayhua,  this  being  an  ancient  Peruvian  manuscript  containing  the  key  to 
the  symbolic  astronomy  of  the  Incas.  The  title  of  the  committee  for  the  study  of 
the  white  race  was  changed  to  the  "Anthropometric  Committee,"  and  the  committee 
upon  anthropolotric  teaching  was  made  permanent  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  EthnoI<^,  and  Dr.  G.  G.  MacCurdy,  instructor  in  anthropology 
at  Yale  University,  were  elected  respectively  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
section  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  session  closed  with  an  inspection  of  the  splendid 
collections  of  the  American  Museum.  The  Paris  Exposition  was  made  memorable 
by  the  assembling,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  government,  of  a  number  of 
scientific  congresses,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the  Consres  International  des 
Americanistes,  September  17-22.  Dr.  E.  T.  Hamy,  of  the  Mus^e  d'Ethnographie, 
presided,  and  the  list  of  those  present  included  such  distinguished  names  as  Bona- 
parte, Loubat,  Charencey,  Pinard,  and  Nadaillac.  Congresses  were  also  held  in 
psychology,  prehistoric  anthropology  and  archxology,  ethnographic  sciences  and 
folklore.  Evidence  of  the  growing  European  interest  in  American  anthropology  is 
afforded  by  the  recent  establishment  of  a  chair  of  American  archaeology  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Due  de  Loubat,  with  Doctor  Adolf 
Bastian  as  incumbent.  The  annual  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Association,  the 
American  Folklore  Society  and  affiliated  bodies  was  held  at  Baltimore,  December 
27-28,  Dr.  Frank  Russell,  of  Harvard  University,  presiding  over  section  H  of  the 
association,  while  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
officiated  as  president  of  the  Folklore  Society.  Among  notable  papers  in  section 
H  may  be  mentioned  a  study  of  Pueblo  albinism  by  Dr.  Ale%  Hrdlicka,  a  paper  on 
ancient  village  sites  in  Ohio  by  Professor  W.  C.  Mills  and  one  upon  primitive  burial 
in  British  Columbia  by  Dr.  Harlan  I.  Smith.  The  subject  of  the  evening  lecture,  by 
Dr.  Frank  Russell,  was  The  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  The  presidential  address  of 
Dr.  Boas  before  the  Folklore  Society  discussed  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man,  and 
was  an  argument  for  the  essential  unity  of  the  primitive  mind  throughout  the  world. 
A  paper  which  has  led  to  much  discussion  was  that  by  Dr.  Fewkes  on  Interpretation 
of  Pueblo  Katcinas.  A  pleasant  feature  was  the  rendering  of  a  number  of  negro 
folksongs  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Speers.   Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  reported  upon  the  con- 
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KKSMS  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  steps  were  taken  for  receiving  the  Society  dea 
Americanistes  in  this  country  in  1903.  Dr.  Frank  Russell  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell 
were  elected  respectivebr  president  and  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  I^n-American  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Buffalo  during  the  coming  summer, 
has  made  provision  for  a  Department  of  Ethnology  and  Archaeology,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Benedict,  with  the  co-operation  of  various  museum  estab- 
lishments of  the  country.  The  ethnologic  exhibits  are  to  be  housed  in  a  special 
pavilion,  and  there  is  also  to  be  an  open-air  exhibit  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians  of 
New  York  State. 

Within  the  year  science  has  had  to  chronicle  the  loss  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  West^ 
n-president  01  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Brook- 
lyn, Mardi  9,  at  the  ripe  age  of  91 ;  James  G.  Swan,  known  for  his  early  researches 
among  the  tribes  of  the  lower  Columbia;  and  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing,  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Washington  on  April  10  at 
the  early  age  of  43. 

Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Museum,  lVashington.-~-The  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  the  centre  and  controlling  force  of  nearly  all  the  scientific  work  car- 
ried on  under  government  auspices,  as  well  as_  the  chief  oiHcial  medium  between 
American  scholars  and  those  of  other  countries.  The  results  of  investigations 
prosecuted  by  its  direction  or  with  its  assistance  appear  in  its  published  reports  and 
monc^raphs,  while  the  collections  brought  back  by  the  various  government  expedi- 
tions or  obtained  by  gift  or  purchase  are  deposited  in  the  National  Museum  in 
charge  of  officers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  museum  has  also  its  own  spe- 
cial publications.  Under  a  system  begun  with  the  new  year  only  completed  volumes 
are  now  entered  in  the  library  accession  book,  separate  note  being  taken  of  ordinary 
periodical  and  fugitive  publications.  Upon  this  basis  the  Smithsonian  library 
accessions  for  the  last  fiscal  year  aggr^te  25,701  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  charts. 
The  work  of  the  Smithsonian  Bureau  of  International  Exchanges,  through  which  all 
government  and  scientific  publications  are  transmitted  free  of  charge  between  this 
country  and  the  governments,  learned  societies,  and  scholars  of  other  lands,  has 
grown  to  be  of  immense  value  and  importance.  During  the  last  year  the  number  of 
packages  thus  handled  aggregated  nearly  114.000,  weighing  in  the  aggr^^ate  about 
410,000  pounds.  The  number  of  correspondents  taking  advantage  of  these  facilities 
a^regates  about  34,000.  Among  the  most  recent  Smithsonian  publications  more 
directly  dealing  with  anthropology,  exclusive  of  those  issued  from  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnolt^,  are  the  Bulletin  and  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Museum,  and  descriptions  of  the  Latimer  collection  of  antiquities  from  Porto  Rico 
and  of  the  Guesde  collection  from  Guadaloupe.  An  important  work,  issued  by 
^cial  authority  of  Congress,  and  now  nearly  rea<^  for  distribution,  is  A  Doctt- 
mentary  and  Legislative  History  of  the  Institution  from  its  inception. 

The  National  Museum  is  organized  in  three  departments,  anthropol(^,  biology, 
and  geology,  each  in  charge  of  a  curator.  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes  having  chai^  of 
anthropolc^.  The  Department  of  American  Archaeology  occupies  separate  quar- 
ters in  the  Smithsonian  building  proper,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  curator. 
The  proper  display  of  the  immense  and  valuable  collections  is  now  much  hampered 
by  lack  of  space.  Some  idea  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  more  adequate  accommoda- 
tions may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  that  the  number  of  specimens  added  dur- 
ing.the  last  year  alone  aggrwates  206,617,  comprised  in  1467  different  accessitm  lots, 
making  the  total  number  of  museum  specimens  now  but  little  short  of  5>ooo,ooa 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  Coi^ress  may  soon  make  suitable  provision  for  the 
emergency.  Among  the  notaUe  American  accessions  during  the  year  may  be  men- 
tioned an  extensive  archaeologic  collection  presenttM  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  McGuire,  of 
Washington.  Under  direction  of  Dr.  F.  W.  True,  government  representative  for  the 
institution,  extensive  preparations  are  in  progress  for  representation  at  the  coming 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo.  Among  the  proposed  exhibits  is  an  extensive 
Philippine  collection,  obtained  during  the  year  by  Colonel  F,  F.  Hilder,  op  special 
detail  for  the  purpose  from  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington. — This  department  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  under  the  directorship  of  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  deals  exclusively 
with  American  anthropology,  the  work  consisting  of  field  investigation,  library  re- 
search and  publication.  About  the  beffinning  of  the  year  the  director,  accompanied 
by  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  National  Museum,  made  a  reconnaissance  visit 
to  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  obtaining  important  data  for  a  future  study  of  the  problem  of 
Caribbean  influence  upon  the  aborigines  of  the  South  Atlantic  coasts.  Dr.  J.  Walter 
Fewkes  continued  archxologic  researches  in  the  southwest  with  good  result.  A 
portion  of  the  time  was  spent  in  observation  of  the  winter  ceremonials  at  the  Hopi 
pueblos,  and  later  in  the  season  excavations  were  carried  on  among  the  ruins  of 
northwestern  Arizona.  Toward  the  end  of  spring  Miss  Alice  C.  IHetcher,  well 
known  for  her  studies  among  the  Omaha,  was  commissioned  as  a  special  agent  to  the 
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PawTitt  tribe  in  Oktalioma,  and  was  notably  snccessfa!  in  obtaining  an  important 
esoteric  ritual,  which  will  appear  in  full,  with  soiws  and  musical  accompaniment, 
in  the  twentieth  report  of  the  hureau.  The  work  of  Cokmel  F.  F.  Hilder,  on  detail  to 
the  Philippines  daring  the  early  part  of  the  year,  has  been  already  noted.  Later  in 
the  year  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ^  Iroqnoian  specialist,  again  visited  the  tribes  of  that 
stock  in  New  Ym^  -mi  Canada  for  the  ptrrpose  of  adding  to  his  iUready  larg«  stock 
of  -mythologic  material,  and  was  stUl  in  the  held  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Hr.  James 
Mooney,  who  has  devoted  some  years  to  the  study  of  the  Cherokee,  spent  several 
months  upon  the  East  Cherokee  reservation  in  North  Carolina,  collecting  adifitional 
material  for  a  series  of  monographs  rdating  to  the  tribe.  The  first  of  the  series 
is  mm  almost  reajiy  for  distribution  as  Part  I.  of  the  Nineteenth  Anmial  Report  of 
the  burean.  A  most  noteworthy  eptiflonition  was  that  oondncted  hy  Professor  W  J 
McGee,  eftinologist  in  charge,  during  the  last  three  months  of  l4ie  year  in  the  little 
known  region  ahool  the  month  of  the  Colorado  River,  Sonora,  Mejcico.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to  obtain  definite  information  as  to  Ac  Tepoka 
Indians,  who  had  been  reported  as  srifl  wandering  in  -tfiat  vicinity  when  Professor 
McGee  made  his  exploration  of  Tiburon  Island  five  years  before.  Outfitting  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  party  crossed  over  the  arid  desert  to  the  point  npon  the  gulf 
coast  where  the  Tepoka  had  been  reported  as  still  ranging  in  18^.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  tribe  was  either  extinct  or  that  the  small  remnant  had  joined  the 
Sen  farther  south,  the  first  supposition  being  the  more  probable.  Numerous  shell 
heaps  and  other  traces  of  former  occupation  attested  tlie  truth  of  the  kjcal  tradition. 
Turning  northward,  the  party  then  visited  the  Cocopa,  an  agricultural  people  resid- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado  River  just  above  its  mouth.  Ltngnistic  resatts 
indicate  that  the  tribe,  now  rapidly  declining,  is  of  Piman  affinity.  A  typical  collec- 
tion, including  photographs  by  Mr.  DeLancey  Gill,  illustrator  of  the  bureau,  accom- 
panying the  expedition,  was  made,  which  will  form  part  of  the  exhibit  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  Some  attention  was  also  given  on  the  return  trip  to  the 
petroglyphs  of  the  Gila  and  Salado  valleys.  Each  bureau  member  is  also  charged 
with  his  special  office  investigation,  usually  collated  from  results  of  previous  fieW 
research.  In  intervals  of  administrative  duties  the  director  was  engaged  upon  a 
sjrnUiesis  of  native  languages,  based  upon  material  in  the  bureau  archives.  Dr. 
Cyms  Thomas  contimred  his  stndy  of  Mexican  calendars.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  found 
time  from  active  editorial  and  library  duties  for  work  upon  a  ccmiprehensrve  Pueblo 
cyclopaedia  and  synonymy.  Mrs.  Matilda  C.  Stevenson  brought  to  completion  her 
monograph  on  Zuni  mythology.  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  the  most  recent  addition  to 
the  staff,  is  at  present  engaged  in  ethnologic  investigations  in  British  Columbia. 
Dr.  A.  S.  Gatschet  de\'oted  the  year  to  revising  for  publication  the  Trumhull  dic- 
tionary of  the  Massachuset  language,  based  upon  the  celebrated  Eliot  Bible.  It 
will  appear  as  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  bulletins.  Of  the  r^^lar  series  of  annual 
reports  of  the  bineau  the  Nineteenth  is  now  in  press. 

Peabody  Mvseum,  Cambridge. — Under  direction  of  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam, 
curator,  and  Dr.  Frank  Russell,  assistant  curator,  this  institution  keeps  well  in  the 
front  rank,  having  added  3600  nnmbers  to  its  catalogne  of  accessions  during  the 
past  year,  a  lai^e  portion  being  the  result  of  explorations  carried  on  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  museum.  Among  important  American  accessions  are  those  from 
Alaska,  obtained  by  the  Harriman  expedition  and  presented  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman. 
The  Brown  Unt\-ersity  expedition  to  Labrador  donated  valuable  Eskimo  collections. 
Mr.  F.  F.  Burr  contributed  a  valuable  series  from  shell  heaps  along  the  Massachusetts 
coast.  With  the  income  from  the  Warren  fund  Dr.  Russell  conducted  an  expedi- 
tion to  Arizona,  in  the  course  of  which  a  large  number  of  ruins  were  examined  and 
some  two  hundred  photographs  secured,  besides  skeletons  and  9e\*eral  hundred 
ethnologic  specimens,  with  mu<Ji  valuable  information  bearing  npon  the  veneral 
subject.  The  income  from  the  Honthigton-Frothingham-Walcott  fund  was  devoted 
to  the  pm-diase  of  gold  figurines  and  ornaments  from  the  ancient  graves  in  Colombia, 
thus  supplementing  a  previous  collection  of  Colombian  pottery  procured  by  the  aid 
of  the  same  fund.  In  Central  America  wortc  has  been  successfully  continued 
through  the  generous  aid  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  and 
others.  From  Mr.  Maler  have  been  received  numerous  photographs  and  moulds 
of  sculptares  from  the  Maya  ruins,  with  a  collection  from  the  wild  Lacandons 
of  Lake  Peten.  Besides  moulds  and  casts  from  Yucatan,  Mr.  Thompson  has  for- 
warded a  co^  of  a  mural  painting^  from  a  ruin  at  Oiichen-Itza.  Mr.  G.  B.  Gordon, 
in  charge  at  Copan,  has  succeeded  in  making  an  arrangement  with  the  government  of 
Honduras  hy  which  Harvard  University  secures  control  of  those  ruins  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  with  permission  to  excavate  and  to  remove  to  the  Peabody  Musetmi  a 
portion  of  the  finds.  A  most  important  result  of  his  work  has  been  the  completion 
of  the  investigation  of  the  great  hieroglyphic  stairway.  The  museum  now  has 
moulds  of  the  faces  of  every  step  of  this  grand  approach,  together  with  casts  of  por- 
tions of  faoman  figures  whKh  once  stood  along  the  stah^ay.   A  splendid  model  of 
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these  extensive  ruins,  made  to  scale  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby,  now  occupies  a  case 
in  the  Central  American  HalL  The  Serpent  Mound  Park  in  Ohio  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  University  to  the  State  Archaeolosical  said 
Historical  Society  of  Ohio.  Among  important  additions  to  the  library  is  a  uc-simile 
COOT  of  the  Codtx  Rios,  presented  by  the  Due  de  Loubat. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. — The  anthropologic  section  of 
this  great  institution  is  under  direction  of  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam  as  chief  curator, 
with  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  curator  of  ethnology,  Mr.  Marshall  H.  Saville,  curator  of 
Mexican  and  Central  American  archaeology.  Dr.  Harlan  1.  Smith,  assistant  curator 
of  archaeology,  and  a  staff  of  well-known  ethnologic  collaborators.    The  rapid 

Sowth  of  the  museum  and  the  activity  of  its  workers  are  shown  by  the  fact  that 
e  anthropologic  dqiartment,  which  three  years  ago  occupied  a  single  hall,  now  fills 
five,  while  two  more  are  being  arranged  for  opening  in  the  near  future.  A  new 
wii^  has  been  added  during  the  year  and  plans  are  being  considered  for  another. 

Within  the  United  States  archaeologic  explorations  have  been  conducted  by 
Professor  Putnam  at  the  Pueblo  Bonita  ruins  and  in  California;  by  Mr.  Rwmond 
Harrington  among  the  shell  heaps  and  ancient  graves  along  the  west  end  of  Lcmg 
Island  Sound ;  and  by  Mr.  Ernest  Volk  among  the  Trenton  gravels. 

The  wojk  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  expedition,  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
president  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted  on 
the  Asiatic  side.  Earljr  in  the  year  Messrs.  Waldemar  Jochelson  and  Waldemar 
Bogoras,  Russian  scientists  of  distinguished  reputation,  started  for  Siberia  to  study 
the  tribes  of  the  unknown  region  northeast  of  the  Amur  River.   They  expect  to  be 

re  two  years.  Important  work  for  the  Jesup  expedition  was  also  continued  by 
Boas  about  Vancouver  Island  and  the  adjacent  region,  by  Dr.  Livingston  Far- 
rand  among  the  coast  tribes  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  by  Mr.  James  Teit  in 
British  Columbia.  Mr.  Roland  6.  Dixon  continued  investigations  among  the  Maidu 
and  other  California  tribes,  and  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Kroeber  investigated  Arapaho 
symbolism  in  Oklahoma.  A  part  of  this  work  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity 
of  the  late  Henry  Villard  and  C.  P.  Huntington.  Dr.  George  Pepper  and  Dr.  Harlan 
I.  Smith  were  occupied  during  the  year  in  classifying  material  already  collected, 
respectively,  among  the  Pueblo  ruins  and  in  British  Ouumbia.  The  splendid  explo- 
rations prosecuted  for  several  years  by  Mr.  Marshall  H.  SavUle  among  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  through  the  munificence 
of  the  Due  de  Loubat,  stilt  goes  on.  Mr.  Saville  returned  from  Mitia  early  in  the 
spring,  and  after  arranging  his  collections  started  again  for  the  field  in  November  to 
be  gone  for  six  months,  by  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will 
be  practically  completed.  In  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  valuable  Stahl  col- 
ffttion  from  Porto  Rico,  recently  acquired.  The  researches  begun  in  1892  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia  by  Dr.  Adolf  Bandeticr,  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Henry  Villard, 
have  been  continued  since  1894  under  museum  auspices.  Dr.  Bandelier  is  now  on 
his  way  from  Peru  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  his  results  for  publication.  The 
South  American  department  has  also  been  enriched  within  the  year  by  a  collection 
of  Ecuadorian  antiquities  donated  by  the  Due  de  Loubat,  and  the  splendid  Gaffron 
collection  from  Peru,  embracing  feather  work,  textiles,  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
wood  carvings,  and  pottery.  The  publications  during  the  year  include  a  fine  series 
of  lai^e  Svo  memoirs,  by  Teit,  Farrand,  and  Smith,  embracing  the  results  of  their 
researches  for  the  Jesup  expedition,  and  another  of  special  value  by  Dr.  Carl  Lum- 
hoitz  upon  the  symbolism  of  the  Huichol  Indians  of  Mexico;  bulletins  by  Saville  and 
Kroeber  embodying  Mexican  and  Arapaho  results;  a  museum  journal,  issued  at 
frequent  intervals ;  and  convenient  little  guide  books  to  the  various  halls.  These 
pnblications  are  all  models  for  their  kind  in  matter  and  general  make-up.  The 
museum  library  now  numbers  over  40,000  volumes. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. — The  museum  department  of  archsfr- 
ology  and  paleontology,  under  the  efficient  curatorship  of  Professor  Stewart 
Culin,  has  made  notable  growth  during  the  year.    It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more 
than  mention  the  splendid  accessions  from  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Etruria,  the  results 
of  explorations  carried  on  by  Professor  Hilprecht  and  others  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Babylonian  Exploration  Committee,  the  American  Exploration  Society  and 
private  patrons.  The  important  collections  from  Assam.  Tibet,  and  the  far  east  must 
also  be  passed  over  witii  a  word.   The  American  section  has  been  enriched  by  a 
ralaable  archseolo^  collection  from  the  ancient  country  of  the  Natchez  in  Missis- 
SQ>pi.   The  collection  obtained  by  Dr.  Uhle  from  excavations  at  Pachacamac,  Peru, 
in  \9ig/S-gf7  has  also  been  arranged  to  the  American  hall.  The  most  important  acces- 
ston  is  a  .series  of  objects,  numbering  about  2000  specimens,  collected  by  the 
cantor.  Professor  Culin,  during  an  expeditiMi  undertaken  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  of  which  the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker  generously  bore  the  expense.    Most  of 
fhe  trip  was  made  in  company  with  Dr.  Dorsey,  curator  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Mnsenm  of  Chicago,  and  occupied  about  three  months,  sixteen  tribes  on  twelve 
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reservations  from  Iowa  to  the  Pacific  coast  being  visited,  including  the  Muskwald, 

Shoshoni,  northern  Arapaho,  Banak,  Ute,  Piute,  Hupa,  Wichapek,  Makaw,  Yakima, 
Umatilla,  Grosventre  and  Sioux.  The  prehistoric  jasper  quarry  near  Whalen 
Cafion,  Wyoming,  was  also  examined  and  a  representative  series  of  stone  imple- 
ments obtained.  A  noteworthy  Kwakiutl  collection  was  secured  by  Mr.  CuHn  at 
Victoria,  B.  C,  comprising  over  150  objects,  including  two  large  carved  figures 
in  wood.  From  a  museum  standpoint  the  expedition  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful ever  undertaken  in  the  West.  The  regular  weekly  course  of  free  public 
lectures  upon  anthropologic  subjects  was  maintained  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  the  addresses  being  by  distinguished  experts,  including  the  curator 
himself.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  a  "Brinton  Chair  of  American  Archae- 
ol(^  and  Ethnology,"  in  memory  of  the  late  distinguished  scholar  who  did  so  much 
for  the  science,  and  whose  library,  including  one  of  the  largest  manuscript  linguistic 
collections  in  existence,  is  now  in  possession  of  the  university. 

Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburg. — Under  direction  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  director, 
this  institution  has  prosecuted  local  archseolc^ic  work  by  a  study  of  the  petroglyphs 
at  Smith's  Ferry  on  the  Ohio,  the  largest  and  best  preserved  group  known  to  exist 
in  western  Pennsylvania.  Casts  of  the  more  important  have  been  made  and  are 
now  being  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  museum.  Group  figures  of  the  celebrated 
Hop!  snake  dance  are  also  being  prepared  by  the  well-known  expert  in  that  line,  Mr. 
Theodore  Mills.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  presented  a  series  of  reproductions  of 
sculptured  stones  in  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico,  the  series  being  in  part  a 
duplicate  of  the  replicas  presented  to  the  American  museum  by  the  Due  de  Loubat 
A  large  deposit  collection  of  baskets  and  blankets  from  the  southwestern  tribes  has 
been  obtained  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hall,  and  a  number  of  minor  contributions 
from  various  sources  have  also  been  added.  A  notable  collection  from  recent  ex- 
cavations at  Abydos,  Egypt,  has  been  donated  by  the  Pittsbut^  branch  of  the  ^ypt 
Exploration  Society. 

Ohio  State  ArchtBological  and  Historical  Society,  Columbus. — The  headquarters 
of  this  institution  are  located  in  the  State  capitol,  while  the  museum  and  library,  in 
charge  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Mills,  curator,  are  housed  in  the  State  University.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  the  year  has  been  a  continuation  of  the  explorations  at  the  Baum 
village  site,  on  Paint  Creek,  in  Ross  County,  O.  Like  all  other  archseologic  work 
tmder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mills,  the  excavations  and  examinations  are  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  most  careful  and  systematic  manner,  with  rich  results  which  will  have 
important  bearing  upon  many  problems  connected  with  American  antiquities.  As 
stated  elsewhere,  the  custody  and  ownership  of  the  Serpent  Mound  Park  have  re- 
cently been  transferred  from  the  corporation  of  Harvard  University  to  the  State 
society.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  a  thorough  archxologic  survey  of  the  entire 
State,  and  the  next  work  will  be  done  upon  the  Ross  County  motinds,  under  personal 
supervision  of  the  curator. 

Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago.— Vndcr  direction  of  Dr.  Geoive  A.  Dorsey, 
curator,  with  Mr.  C.  S.  Simms,  assistant,  the  anthropologic  section  01  this  museum 
has  made  steady  and  rapid  growth  during  the  past  year.  An  entire  rearrangement 
of  the  installations  is  in  progress  to  accommodate  enlarged  demands,  and  a  fine 
series  of  ethnic  groups  is  in  preparation.  The  most  important  recent  purchase  is 
the  Perrine  collection  of  over  1500  pieces  from  mounds,  village,  and  quarry  sites  in 
Union  County.  111.  It  includes  some  of  the  finest  chipped  and  polished  stone 
implements  ever  collected,  the  most  valuable  object  being  a  stone  statue  of  human 
form.  Another  large  archseologic  collection  of  over  1000  pieces  was  acquired  by 
purchase  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Wyman,  and  important  new  material  was  procured  from 
southern  Illinois  by  a  museum  expedition  in  charge  of  Dr.  Phillips. 

Early  in  the  year  Assistant  Curator  C.  S.  Simms  visited  the  Iroquois  upon  the 
Grand  River  Reservation  in  Ontario,  and  was  fortunate  in  witnessing  the  complete 
ceremony  of  the  White  Dog  sacrifice  and  obtaining  a  valuable  collection  of  the  para- 
phernalia, including  a  unique  series  of  masks  used  in  the  dance.  By  the  further  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Stanley  McCormick,  the  museum  was  enabled  to  continue  researches 
in  the  Hopi  countr]r  of  Arizona.  The  curator,  accompanied  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth, 
missionary  to  the  tribe,  was  in  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  visiting  six  of 
the  seven  Hppi  pueblos,  and  securing  notable  additions  to  the  splendid  collection 
previously  made  by  Mr.  Voth,  which  occupies  a  special  hall  in  trie  museum.  Mr. 
Voth  has  now  completed  the  installation  of  his  exhibit  in  the  Hopi  halls,  of  which 
a  prominent  feature  is  a  series  of  nine  ceremonial  altars  prepared  by  himself. 
Important  additions  have  also  been  made  by  C  L.  Owen  from  his  latest  expedition. 
Extensive  excavations  and  archaeologic  collections  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  Burt 
and  Owen  among  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  Hopi  country  and  the  adjacent  northern 
and  western  region,  thus  supplementing  the  exhibit  illustrating  the  modern  life  of 
the  pueblos.   By  this  exploration,  much  of  which  was  carried  on  in  territory  pre- 
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viously  unvisitcd  by  scientists,  the  already  large  Hopi  archaeologic  collections  in  the 
museum  have  been  doubled  in  amount 

In  May  the  curator,  in  company  with  Professor  Culin,  of  the  Univcrsi^  of  Penn- 
sylvania, left  Chicuo  for  a  reconnaissance  visit  to  the  Western  reser\'ations.  The 
eiqwdition  extended  over  nearly  three  months  and  was  especially  rich  in  museum 
results.  That  portion  covered  by  the  two  curators  jointly  has  been  already  noted  in  a 
uvceding  paragraph.  (See  paragraph  University  of  Pennsylvania.)  In  addition,  Dr. 
Dorsey  visited  the  Porno  and  Klamath  Lake  tribes  of  northern  California,  the  Nez 
Pcrces  and  Dalles  tribes  of  the  upper  Columbia,  and  the  Grosventres  and  Assiniboin 
of  the  northern  plains,  making  valuable  collections  at  each  stopping  point.  He 
returned  in  time  to  sail  for  Europe  as  delegate  to  the  international  anthropologic 
congresses  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  An  invaluable  collection  of  over  looo  pieces 
from  the  prehistoric  graves  of  Caldera,  Chile,  was  acquired  by  gift  from  Mr.  Cyrus 
H.  McCormick.  It  includes  gold  and  copper  ornaments,  bone  carvit^s,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  most  beautiful  spear  and  arrow  points  oi  jasper  and  chalcedony  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  department.  The  collection  is  of  special  value  as  coming  from 
a  region  hitherto  unrepresented.  The  usual  free  lecture  course  during  March  and 
April  included  four  upon  anthropolc^ic  subjects. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago —For  several  years  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  of 
this  institution,  has  been  conducting  anthropometric  studies  among  the  tribes  of 
Mexico.  His  most  recent  trip,  from  which  he  returned  in  May,  was  undertaken 
by  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Lc^n,  of  Chicago,  and  resulted  in  a  large 
number  of  measurements,  photographs  and  casts  from  live  tribes — viz.,  Chinanteco, 
Chocho,  Mazateco,  Tepehua  and  Totonaco.  Some  general  ethnologic  studies  and 
collections  were  also  made.  A  complete  report  of  the  work  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished within  two  years. 

Colorado. — Wearying  of  congressional  delay,  the  public-spirited  women  of  Colo- 
rado last  summer  took  practical  action  for  the  preservation  of  the  interesting  ruins 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  by  organizing  the  Colorado  Women's  Cliff-Dwell- 
ing Association,  with  Mrs.  Gilbert  McCIurg  as  regent  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Peabody,  vice- 
regent,  and  a  board  of  trustees  repre^^enting  the  principal  cities  of  the  State.  By 
arrangement  with  the  DnKtrtment  of  the  Interior  they  have  leased  from  the  Ute 
Indians  a  trwrt  including  the  celebrated  Mesa  Verde  ruins,  and  propose  to  put  it  into 
proper  condition  for  park  purposes  as  a  permanent  archaeologic  preserve. 

Considerable  archaeologic  exploration,  partly  in  collaboration  with  the  State  His- 
torical and  Natural  History  Society,  Denver,  has  also  been  carried  on  by  private 
enterprise. 

California. — In  July  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco,  which 
has  an  anthropological  collection  of  considerable  importance,  organized  a  department 
of  anthropology,  with  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Kroeber  as  curator,  under  whose  direction  field 
work  was  carried  on  within  the  State  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Through 
the  liberalitjr  of  Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  the  University  of  California  is  abotit  to  undertake 
anthropologic  and  archaeologic  work  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The  work  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico  is  to  be  in  chai|;e  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Jones,  while  Dr.  Uhle  will 
operate  in  Yucatan  and  South  Amenca. 

Canada. — Among  recent  American  acquisitions  to  the  Archaeological  Museum  of 
Toronto,  under  the  curatorship  of  Professor  David  Boyle,  are  a  collection  from 
British  Columbia,  including  some  of  the  well  known  carved  house  posts,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  nearly  three  hundred  specimens  from  the  isthmus  of  Tehuant^>ec.  In 
addition  to  other  duties  the  energetic  curator  during  the  early  spring  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  anthropolMic  subjects  to  visiting  classes  from  the  Toronto 
normal  and  other  schools.  The  archaeological  report  for  iSgg,  issued  by  the  museum 
during  the  past  year  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  education,  contains  a 
fine  variety  of  valuable  papers,  chiefly  relating  to  the  archiDoIc^  and  ethnology  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mesico. — An  encouraging  omen  from  Mexico  is  the  recent  establishment  of  a 
section  of  anthropology  and  ethnc^raphy  in  the  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico,  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Nicolas  Leon,  so  widely  known  for  his  Tarascan  studies.  Dr.  Leon  is  now 
outlining  plans  for  a  bibliography  of  Mexican  anthropolc^  and  an  Indian  linguistic 
map  of  Mexico.  In  the  Instituto  Medico  Nacional  good  work  in  ethno-botany  and 
ethno- medicine  is  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Josi  Ramirez  and  Dr.  Manuel  Urbina. 

ANTIOTJA,  a  West  India  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  constitutes,  with 
its  dependencies,  Barbuda  and  Redonda,  a  presidency  of  the  Leeward  Islands  colony. 
The  area  of  Antigua  is  io8  square  miles  and  of  the  dependencies  62  square  miles, 
and  the  population  of  die  three  is  about  37tOoa  The  city  of  St.  John,  which  has 
nearly  to,ooo  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  government  of  both  the  presidency  and  the 
colony.  The  presidency  is  administered  by  the  governor  of  the  colony  and  a  council 
of  eight  official  and  eiglit  non-official  members,  all  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the 
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KovetDor,  ind  it  is  represeDted  io  the  federal  legislative  council  by  four  delates. 
About  two-sevenths  ot  the  area  of  Antigua  is  under  cultivation,  the  principal  crop 
being  cane  si^ar,  of  which  the  export  in  1897  amounted  to  iioi.io6;  odier  exports 
are  pineapples,  molasses,  mm,  tamarinds,  and  arrowroot.  Statistics  of  finance  and 
commerce  of  the  presidency  are  as  follows : 

Revenue.  Expendfture.  Public  Debt.  Imports.  Exports. 

1898  i39.663        ^55.586         £ii7A7^      £43.829  £79.178 

1899     42,821         51.479  137.471      109,036  128.095 

In  1898  the  aggr^te  entrances  and  clearances  in  foreign  shipping  amoonted  to 
429^168  tons.  Antigua  has  direct  steam  cotmnunication  with  Great  Britain,  New 
York,  and  Canada,  and  is  connected  with  the  cable  of  the  West  India  and  Panama 
Telegraph  Company.  See  Leeward  iSLANX»s. 

AHTCmPHRTAIilBT  XAACHIB,  NBW  B19CUjANI>,  Mras  organized  in 
Boston  November  19,  1898,  and  took  its  rise  from  a  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
Jane  15,  1898,  of  which  Gamaliel  Bradford  was  chairman  and  Erving  Wtnslow 
secretary.  It  was  organized  as  the  Anti-Imperinlist  Leagtie,  vrith  headquarters  at 
Washington  and  Boston.  On  November  25,  1899.  '*s  name  was  changed  to  the  New 
England  Anti-Imperialist  League,  the  title  "American  Anti-Imperialist  League" 
having  been  assumed  by  the  organization  in  Chicago.  The  New  England  Anti- 
Imperialtst  League,  as  the  parent  body,  has  still  retained  its  connections  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  has  affiliated  with  various  leagues  formed  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country.  Its  objects  are  "to  aid  in  holding  the  United  States  true  to  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  seeks  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution.  Its  members  hold 
self-government  to  be  fundamental  and  good  government  but  incidental.  It  is  its 
purpose  to  oppose  by  all  proper  means  the  extension  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  subject  peoples.  It  will  withhold  its  support  from  any  candidate  or 
party  that  stands  for  the  forcible  subjugation  of  any  people."  The  enrolled  mem- 
bership of  the  various  anti- imperialist  Icajfues  is  abont  500,000.  The  president  of 
the  New  England  A nri- Imperialist  Leagne  is  Geoi^  S.  Boiitwell;  secretary,  Erving 
Winslow,  44  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 

ANTmONT.  The  metallic  antimony  produced  in  the  United  States  is  obtained 
in  part  from  the  mineral  stibnite  and  in  part  from  antimonial  or  hard  lead.  The 
amount  of  metal  obtained  from  these  two  kinds  of  ore  in  1899  was  234  short  tons, 
valued  at  $43,600.  The  total  riuanttty  from  both  imported  and  exported  ores  was 
ia75  short  tons,  valued  at  $25i,875- 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  antimony  obtained  from  domestic  ores 
was  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption.  Tlie  United  States  product 
came  chiefly  from  California  and  Idaho,  although  smaller  amounts  were  pro- 
duced by  Arkansas  and  Nevada,  and  antimony  ore  in  quantity  has  been  reported 
from  Washington.  The  deposits  known  to  exist  in  Nevada  and  Utah  were  but  little 
worked  during  the  year  just  passed.  The  production  of  antimony  during  1900  was 
mostly  from  foreign  ores,  and  the  metal  was  produced  almost  entirely  by  the  Mathi- 
son  smelting  works,  of  New  York. 

The  price  dwing  1900  varied  from  10  to  11  cents  per  pound  for  the  best  brands, 
and  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  imports  both  of  antimony  ore  and  of  the 
metal  itself.  Statistics  for  the  year  1900  give  the  imports  of  antimony  in  the  form 
of  regulus  or  metal  into  the  United  States  at  3,632,843  pounds,  valued  at  $285,749, 
an  increase  of  ^2,146  pounds  over  1899,  and  the  imports  of  antimony  ore  for  tiie 
same  period  at  6,035.734  pounds,  valued  at  $78t5Si>  an  increase  of  2,053,601  pounds 
over  last  year. 

ANTI.TTFBOID  INOOUX.ATI0K.  See  Serum  Thbkatv. 
ANnVBNBMII.   See  Serum  Therapy. 

APPALAOBZAN  MOITNTAZN  CUTS,  organized  in  ^  1876.  reorganized  in  1878 
as  a  chartered  corporation  of  Massachusetts,  is  a  fraternity  of  persons  interested  in 
the  mountains  of  JV'ew  England  and  adjacent  regions,  and  aims  to  preserve  the 
beauty  and  attracd'vef^ggs  of  mountain  resorts,  in  particular  their  forests ;  to  build 
paths,  camps,  and  othpi"  conveniences,  construct  and  publish  accurate  maps  and 
gather  information;  ^1/ .  10  collect  scientific  data  concerning  the  mountains.    It  had 
tarn  members  in  ^OOn     ✓id  '^5  corresponding  societies,  and  holds  20  meetings  and 
itvm  oto  9  exairsi^'        A  field  meetings  a  year.    It  has  built  in  the  White  Moun- 
twnsww  /fiWrr,/    'h        ,f  paths  and  six  shelters  or  camps.    It  has  a  small  but 
nonow  hbrary.       'hj  '     (        Appatachia  and  an  annual  Register,  besides  booKs, 
pampft/rt.,-3/7rf,^^        'c-  /^'■  ■^g  to  ti^e.    President  for  1901,  Alexis  H.  FremA, 

a^rSwi^:^-'^:  di^^  ^^^''y-  ^^'^  Boston.  See 
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AB  ABIA,  a  lai^  penmsula  m  southwestern  Asia,  lying  east  of  the  Red  Sea,  is 
partly  under  Turkish  rule,  partly  independent,  and  partly  under  British  protection 
or  influence.  Estimates  of  the  total  area  vary  from  i,ooQ^mo  to  1,330,000  square 
miles,  and  of  the  population  from  4,000,000  to  12,000,000,  the  lower  estimates  with  re- 
ject to  the  number  of  inhabitants  probably  beitig  the  more  nearly  correct.  The 
Turkish  power  i&  almost  wholly  limited  to  the  littoral  of  the  Red  Sea  and  part  of  the 
Fersi»i  Gult  Aden  iq-v.)  with  Perim  is  a  dependency  of  the  British  Bombiqr  gov- 
ernment, and  the  independent  state  of  Oman,  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Araluan  Sea, 
is  administered  by  a  saltan,  but  maintains  treaty  relations  with  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, has  an  Indian  resident  at  its  capital,  Muscat,  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  under 
British  influence.  The  interior  of  Arabia,  much  of  which  is  arid,  is  inhabited  by 
tribes  which  acknowledge  no  rulers  other  than  their  own  chieftains.  Arabia  has  a 
small  Jewish  population,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Arab  or 
Bedouin  Mohammedans.  Bordering  tbe  Red  Sea  are  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Hedjaz  and  Yemen.  The  former,  containing  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  the  port  of  Jcddab,  has  an  proximate  area  of  96^509  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation 01  300,000 ;  the  latter,  containing  the  towns  of  Asstr,  Sana,  and  Taiz,  and  the 
port  of  Hodeida,  conyrises  about  77,aoo  square  miles,  and  has  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  750,000.  The  climate  of  Ajabia  is  said  to  be  generally  healthful,  but  the 
insanitary  condition  of  the  holy  cities  is  a  source  of  contagion.  Arabian  exports 
are  small  in  quantity,  and  consist  dkicAy  of  sheep-skins,  goat-dcins,  mother-of-pearl, 
gum,  dates,  and  coffee;  in  additicm  Hedjaz  annnally  exports  to  Syria  about  20,000 
of  its  famotis  camels.  In  i8q7,  the  trade  at  the  port  of  Jeddah,  consisting  principally 
of  imports,  was  valued  at  about  $3,240,000^  and  that  of  Hodeida  at  about  $6s900,ooo. 
In  1898  the  imports  and  exports  at  Bagdad  amounted  to  about  $6,180,000  and 
$3,114,000  respectively;  at  Basra,  $5,732,000  and  $4,053,000  reqtectively.  For  the 
year  1898-99  the  iniiorts  of  Oman  were  valued  at  ^,592,000,  and  the  exports 
$i.6(^,ooa  Estimated  pppolattons  of  the  principal  cities  are  as  follows:  Bagdad, 
150,000,  of  whom  about  one-eighth  are  Jfews ;  Mecca,  60,000 ;  Sana,  40.000  to  50,000, 
of  whom  about  20,000  are  Jews;  Hodeida,  30,000  to  50,00a;  Jedda,  ao,ooo;  Basra, 
iS,ooo;  Medina,  15,000.  Turkish  subscriptions  for  the  projected  Hedjaz  railway 
had  reached  the  sum  of  nearly  $4,000,000  in  the  latter  part  of  190a 

The  Muscat  Affair.—ln  legg  friction  was  caused  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  through  the  lease  of  a  port  near  Muscat,  obtained  by  the  latter  power  from 
tbe  Sultan  of  Oman.  Tbe  British  government  of  India,  fearing  that  the  port  would 
be  used  not  only  as  a  coaling  but  as  a  naval  station,  and  holding  that  treaty  stipula- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  the  sultan  had  been  violated,  forced  the  latter,  under 
threat  of  bombardment,  to  annul  the  French  cssicm.  France  held  that  only  a  coal- 
ing station  was  desired,  and  Great  Britain  disavowed  the  action  of  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment Early  in  September,  1900,  the  dispute  was  settled  in  favor  of  the  French 
claim.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  sultan,  Seyyid  Feysal,  was  not  favorable  to  the 
increase  of  French  influence  in  this  region,  for  it  was  reported  that  early  in  June, 
i<m  he  went  to  Sohar,  on  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  in  a  British  gunboat,  and  succeeded 
in  farcing  three  native  coasting  vessels  to  renounce  French  protection.  Under 
orders  from  tbe  home  government  the  French  vessel  DrBme  at  Muscat  50  intimi- 
dated the  sultan  that  he  decided  to  return  their  pap^  to  the  tliree  merchant  vessels, 
but  upon  the  Dromes  departure  he  became  more  arrogant  than  before.  It  was  inti- 
mated Aat  the  sultan's  attitude  was  due  to  the  inflnence  of  a  foreign  agent  opposed 
to  France: 

ABAB  KACXB&   See  Typhoid  FEmt. 

ABHrroATION,  XMTBBNATIONAL.  The  year  1900  marked  a  decided  advance 
in  tbe  cause  of  internatk>ual  arbitration,  the  ratincation  of  the  conventions  and  dec- 
larations of  the  Peace  Conference  held  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  and  the  formation 
of  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  provided  for  by  the  same  assembly,  being 
the  most  noteworthy  steps.  Tbe  Powers  that  sent  formal  notices,  ai^roving  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference,  are  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Persia, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary.  Belgium.  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Siam,  and  Russia,  while 
those  that  forwarded  partial  ratifications  are  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  The  ittstttution  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  is  the 
most  important  advance  made  in  the  history  of  this  movement  The  body  is  composed 
of  four  representatives  from  each  of  the-Bfteen  leading  nations  of  tbe  world,  from 
whom  each  of  the  Powers  on  tbe  brink  of  war  may  select  two.  and  these  four  select 
the  tunpire.  Difficulties  would  still  be  met  in  such  a  course,  for  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  eaui  of  the  nations  implicated  would  be  reluctant  to  submit  to  peaceful  delibera- 
tion, the  stronger  through  the  aversion  to  tbe  abdication  of  her  power  in  prepared- 
ness for  war,  and  the  weaker  through  shame  to  admit  her  weakness  or  fear  of 
national  revolution  as  a  consequence.  But  one  of  the  conventions  of  tbe  con- 
ference ui^cs  the  signatory  Powers  to  remind  sudi  belligerent  states  of  their  du^ 
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in  the  matter,  without  awaiting  their  voluntary  action.  Thus,  by  the  readiness  of 
the  court  to  receive  questions  for  settlement,  and  the  simple  method  of  arriving  at 
a  settlement,  the  outlook  of  the  cause  seems  bright,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  how  the  machinery  will  be  started  and  what  the  result  of  the  first  dispute 
will  be.  During  the  year  the  South  African  Republic,  in  its  effort  to  secure  mediation 
for  the  settlement  of  its  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  met  with  failure,  and  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress,  which  met  at  Paris,  undertook  to  censure  the  latter  state 
for  her  refusal  to  accept  mediation  or  to  accept  arbitration,  and  furthermore  com- 
mented unfavorably  upon  the  indifference  of  the  other  nations  that  watched  the 
struggle  without  an  attempt  to  end  it.  Were  tliese  criticisms  just  the  charges  would 
be  h^vy  indeed.  But  one  thing  must  be  remembered — Great  Britain  has  never 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  caused  its  debar- 
ment from  the  conference  for  this  reason.  Consequent^,  it  could  not  accept  over- 
tures from  it  for  peace  negotiations.  On  June  6,  7,  and  8,  the  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference met,  and,  after  listening  to  numerous  speeches  and  discussions  on  the 
general  subject  of  arbitration,  and  particularly  on  The  Hague  Conference,  adopted  a 
declaration  exulting  in  the  fact  that  so  many  nations  have  ratified  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference,  and  that  the  United  States  was  the  first  of  all.  It  recognized  the 
need  of  making  the  reference  of  disputes  by  the  nations  obligatory  rather  than  merely 
permissive,  and,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  result,  recommended  the  con- 
summation by  this  country  of  treaties  to  this  effect.  The  people  were  urf^  to  create 
such  a  public  opinion  that  the  Senate  must  promptly  ratify  all  such  instruments, 
public  meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  were  advised  in  the  cities  of  the  country, 
and  all  teachers  in  schools  were  besought  to  inculcate  in  the  youth  of  the  nation  the 
superiority  of  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  glories  of  war.  The  chief  decision  ren- 
dered during  the  year  was  the  Delagoa  Bay  award.  (See  Delagoa  Bay.)  Others 
were:  Boundary  dispute  between  France  (for  Frehch  Guiana)  and  Brazil,  December 
2  (see  Brazil)  ;  boundary  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  September  i6 
(see  Costa  Rica)  ;  boundary  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  July  24 
(see  CosTA  Rica). 

ABBl'l'UAlTON,  XiABOH.  The  article  Labok  Legislation  gives  an  account  of 
the  legislation  with  reference  to  arbitration  in  the  course  of  the  year  1900.  In  this 
place  the  status  of  arbitration  in  various  countries  and  States  will  be  briefly  described 
and  an  account  given  of  its  workings  so  far  as  information  is  available.  In  the 
United  States  arbitration  is  provided  for  by  the  Federal  law  of  1898,  which  applies 
almost  exclusively  to  railroads  and  their  employees  and  imposes  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  two  ofllicers  are  to  take  steps  for  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  in  case  of  disputes  only  after  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  has  expressed  a  desire  for  such  a  course.  The  taw  provides  "that  the 
respective  parties  to  the  award  will  each  faithfully  execute  the  same,  and  that  the 
same  may  be  sp^ifically  enforced  in  equity  so  far  as  the  powers  of  a  court  of  equity 
permit:  provided,  that  no  injunction  or  other  legal  process  shall  be  issued  which 
shall  compel  the  performance  by  any  laborer  against  his  will  of  a  contract  for 

?ersonal  labor  or  service."  So  far  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  test  the  use- 
ulness  of  the  law.  In  addition  to  the  Federal  law,  laws  have  been  enacted  by 
sixteen  States  within  the  last  fifteen  years  creating  permanent  Boards  of  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation.  Of  these  Massachusetts  and  New  York  took  the  lead  in  1886,  and 
their  laws  have  been  used  as  models  by  most  of  the  other  States.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  Montana,  in  1887;  Michi^n,  i88g;  California,  1891;  New  Jersey,  1892; 
Ohio,  ioca ;  Georgia,  1894 ;  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Connecticut,  and  Illinois  in  1895 ; 
Utah,  1896 ;  Indiana,  Idaho,  and  Colorado,  1897.  The  seven  States  of  Pennsylvania. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Wyoming  have  enacted  provisions 
at  various  times  authorizit^  appointment  by  the  courts,  or  the  governor,  of  such 
boards  as  occasion  may  require.  In  all  cases  arbitration  is  made  contingent  upon 
the  application  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  board.  In  Massachusetts,  Illinois. 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  Idaho,  and  Montana  the  decision  of  the  board 
is  binding  upon  the  parties  for  six  months  or  until  either  party  has  given  sixty 
days'  notice.  In  other  States  it  may  be  enforced  as  a  judgment,  and  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  even  by  contempt  proceeditu?.  The  information  as  to  the  workings  of  the 
laws  is  very  meagre.  In  most  of  the  States  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  test 
their  usefulness.  The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  for  1898  shows  that  in  22 
cases  the  assistance  of  the  board  was  required.  In  1899.  37  cases  came  up  for  action 
by  the  board.  The  report  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  for 
1900  shows  that  of  547  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  State  during  that  year,  more 
than  200  required  the  services  of  the  board,  exceeding  all  the  past  records  in^  the 
history  of  the  State.  Unfortunately,  neither  the  New  York  nor  the  Massachusetts 
boards  give  a  summary  account  of  the  cases  acted  upon  by  them  which  would  enable 
US  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  interference  by  the  board  on  the  issue  of  the 
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dispotes.  The  report  of  the  Indiana  Labor  Commission  for  1897-98  shows  that 
"during  the  18  months  of  its  existence  the  commission  investigated  46  labor  ohi- 
troversies,  of  which  39  were  strikes  and  lockouts,  2  were  boycotts,  and  5  were  cases 
where  strikes  were  prevented  by  the  timely  negotiations  of  the  commissioners.  .  .  . 
Of  the  39  strikes  and  lockouts  investigated,  in  7  instances  the  commission  failed  to 
adjust  the  differences,  in  4  cases  agreements  were  reached  without  the  mediation 
of  the  commission,  and  in  26  cases  the  settlement  was  due  directly  to  sudi  media- 
tion. In  19  of  the  last-mentioned  cases  the  employees  secured  either  advanced  wages 
or  other  improved  conditions."  The  report  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Arbitration  tor 
1898  shows  that  since  its  oi^nization  in  May,  1893,  the  board  dealt  with  83  dis- 
putes, of  which  74  were  strikes  and  9  were  lodcouts.  Of  these,  68  were  settled  and 
15  were  not,  but  we  are  not  told  with  what  results  to  either  side,  llie  table  below 
shows  these  facts  in  greater  detail : 

DISPUTBS  DEALT  WITH  BY  BOARD  OF  ABBITRATrON,  BY  CAUHK8  AND  RESULTS, 

1898  TO  1898. 
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(a)  Hbt  to  December. 

The  arbitration  in  Great  Britain  as  at  present  in  vogue  was  provided  for  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  in  1896,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Make  Better  Provision  for  the 
Prevention  and  Settlement  of  Trade  Disputes."  It  leaves  the  administration  of 
the  taw  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  though  the  actual  work  of 
arbitration  is  carried  out  by  voluntary  boards  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  workmen.  The  following  is  the  method  of  procedure  provided  for 
by  the  law : 

Where  a  difference  exists  or  is  apprehended  between  an  employer,  or  any  class  of 
employers,  and  workmen,  or  between  different  classes  of  workmen,  the  Board  of 
Trade  may,  if  they  think  fit,  exercise  all  or  any  of  the  following  powers,  namely : 

1.  Inquire  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  difference. 

2.  Take  such  steps  as  to  the  board  may  seem  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  parties  to  the  difference  to  meet  together,  by  themselves  or  their  representatives, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  chairman  mutually  agreed  upon  or  nominated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  by  some  other  person  or  body,  with  a  view  to  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  difference. 

3.  On  the  application  of  employers  or  workmen  interested,  and  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  existence  and  adequacy  of  means  available  for  conciliation  in  the 
district  or  trade  and  the  circumstances  01  the  case,  appoint  a  person  or  persons  to  act 
as  conciliator  or  as  a  board  of  conciliation. 

f.  On      application  of  both  parties  to  the  difference,  appoint  an  arbitrator, 
f  any  person  is  so  appointed  to  act  as  conciliator,  he  shall  inquire  into  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  the  difference  by  communication  with  the  parties,  and 
otherwise  shall  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difference,  and  shall 
report  his  proceedings  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

If  a  settlement  of  the  difference  is  effected  either  by  conciliation  or  by  arbitration, 
a  memorandum  of  the  terms  thereof  shall  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  parties  or 
their  representatives,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  and  kept  by  the  Board 
of  Tnute. 

Of  the  633  disptttes  which  occurred  in  Great  Britain  in  1900,  affecting  184,773 
persons,  only  36  disputes,  involving  8177  persons,  were  settled  by  conciliation  or 
arbitration,  or  less  than  45^  per  cent,  of  all  the  disputes  and  persons  involved. 
That,  however,  does  not  show  all  of  the  work  accomplished  by  arbitration,  since  the 
latter  is  resorted  to  in  Great  Britain  more  for  the  prevention  of  strikes  by  settling 
questions  likely  to  give  rise  to  dispute  than  for  the  settlement  of  strikes  which 
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bave  already  broken  ottt  Thus,  of  the  852,200  persons  who  leccircd  an  increase  ci 
wages  in  1900  by  means  off  amicable  arrangemeirts,  476,100  iienoos,  (x  ^  per  cent, 
secured  an  advance  throt^fa  boards  of  conciliatioB,  mediatioK,  or  arlutration.  Zn 
1899  the  proportioa  was  47  per  cent 

In  France,  arbitration  is  carried  on  either  by  the  CotueiU  de  prudHkomtms,  or  by 
die  labor  conncils,  described  in  the  article  Labor  Lecislathut.  A  bill  is  now 
pcndii^  in  the  French  Parliament  providing  for  computaDtr  arbitntton.  Of  the 
125  disputes  which  occnrred  in  France  in  the  sine  months  from  Mardi  to  Novem- 
ber, oidy  one  dispute  was  arbitrated  on  the  initiative  of  the  employers ;  in  52  cases 
the  inttiatiTC  was  taken  by  the  WMkmen;  in  6  cases  both;  in  23  by  the  justice  of 
the  peace;  as  to  the  other  cases,  information  is  lackin|r.  In  30  cases  the  employers 
declined  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration.  The  arbitrators  succeeded  in  settling 
30  cases  in  all,  affecting  nearly  14,000  people.  In  a  few  cases  the  arbitrators  were 
unable  to  agree.  In  several,  the  employers  refused  to  abide  1^  the  decision  after  it 
had  been  rendered. 

Arbitration  in  Holland  is  provided  for  by  the  law  of  1897,  which  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  so-called  Oiambers  of  Labor  in  all  those  localities  and  trades 
where  such  institutions  appear  to  be  necessary  and  practicable.  These  chambers, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  workmen,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
bnreaua  of  labor  statistics,  are  "to  give  advice  and  frame  agreements  and  regulations 
at  the  request  of  the  parties  interested ;  and  to  prevent  and  adjust  disputes  in  regard 
to  questicHis  affecting  labor,  and,  if  necessity  should  arise,  to  bring  about  the 
reference  of  such  disputes  to  arbitration  between  the  parties."  There  are  62  such 
chambers  at  present  in  Holland,  of  which  8  are  at  Amsterdam,  6  at  Rotterdam,  5  at 
Haarlem.  4  at  The  Hague,  and  the  remainder  scattered  in  other  dties. 

New  Zealand  is  the  only  countr;^  in  the  world  which  has  what  one  may  call  a 
real  compulsory  arbitration  law  which  has  seemed  to  work  successfully.  Its  work- 
ings have  been  described  in  the  past  year  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  the  well-known 
writer  on  sociologic  questions,  who  paid  a  visit  to  that  country  for  that  special 
purpose,  and  has  pttblished  the  results  of  his  study  in  a  book  entitled  A  Country 
Without  Strikes.  The  law  is  not  a  single  enactment,  but  rather  consists  of  several 
separate  acts  passed  at  various  times  and  not  yet  codified  into  a  stttglc  law.  Its  mam 
points,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  are: 

"i.  It  applies  only  to  industries  in  which  there  are  trade  unions. 

2.  It  does  not  prevent  private  condtiation  or  arbitration. 

3.  Conciliation  is  exhausted  by  the  state  before  it  resorts  to  arbitration. 

4.  If  conciliation  is  tmsuccessful  the  disputants  must  arbitrate. 

5.  Disobedience  of  the  award  may  be  punished  or  not  at  the  discretion  of  the 

court. 

■  The  compulsion  of  the  law  is  threef<rfd :  Compulsory  puWicity,  compulsory 
reference  to  a  disinterested  arbiter — provided  the  disputants  will  not  arbitrate 
voluntarily — compulsory  obedience  to  the  award."  The  law  begins  to  be  compulsory 
OTily  after  one  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  has  applied  to  the  government  with 
a  request  for  arbitration.  Until  that  is  done  the  government  does  not  interfere  in 
the  dispute.  The  law  applies  only  to  organized  labor.  That  is,  the  state  undertakes 
to  arbitrate  only  between  trade  mtions  and  employers,  not  between  individual  work- 
ing men  and  their  empltqrers;  but  a  body  of  workmen  who  have  a  grievance  may 
easily  invoke  the  taw,  since  "any  seven  men  can  form  a  trade  union  under  the  act 
and  claim  all  its  privil^es."  The  machinery  provided  for  is  very  simple.  There 
are  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  both  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  workmen  and  employers.  The  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
"industrial  districts,"  each  having  its  own  Board  of  Conciliation ;  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  acts  for  the  whole  country.  "The  Boards  of  Conciliation  have  four  to 
six  members,  and  are  chosen  for  three  years  in  each  district  by  elections  held 
separately  the  associations  of  employers  and  the  association  of  employees,  mider 
procedure  carefully  arranged  law,  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  government 
officer,  called  the  clerk  of  awards.  The  members  of  the  board  elect  "some  impar- 
tial person  willing  to  act"  as  chairman  who  votes  only  in  case  of  a  tie.  "The  Court 
of  Arbitration  consists  of  three  persons,  who  hold  for  three  years,  appointed  by  the 
governor-general,  and  of  the  three  appointees  one  must  be  chosen  by  him  from 
men  nominated  by  the  working  men.  and  one  from  among  men  nominated  by  the 
capitalists.  The  third  is  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court."  The  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  taw  are  described  by  Mr.  Lloyd  as  follows:  "Both  the  Boards  of 
Conciliation  and  the  Court  of  Arbitration  have  sirnimary  powers  of  visiting  any 
premises  and  questioning  any  persons  concerned  tn  an  mdustrial  dispute.  They 
can  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  books  and  papers 
needed,  and  can  imprison  any  one  refusing  to  obw  their  summons.  Every  precau- 
tion is  taken  by  the  act  to  prevent  injurious  publicity  of  the  secrets  of  business." 
The  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  law,  according  to  the  author,  are  summed 
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op  by  him  ander  twenty-two  heads,  of  which  wc  reproduce  those  that  constitute 
statonents  of  fact  rather  than  of  opinion.   These  are  as  follows : 

1.  StrHces  and  lockonts  hare  been  stopped. 

2.  Wages  and  terms  have  been  Gxed  so  that  minuEactnrers  can  make  tfaeir  con- 
tracts ahead  withoot  fear  of  disturbance. 

4.  Disputes  arise  cootinoally,  new  tenns  are  fixed,  but  indnstiy  goes  on  without 

interruption. 

5.  No  factory  has  been  closed  by  the  act 

6.  The  country  is  more  prosperous  than  ever. 

7.  The  awards  of  the  Arbitration  Court  fix  a  standard  of  iivnig  vUdi  other 
covrts  accefit  in  deciding  cases  affectine  woildng  men. 

8.  Awards  made  by  oonqiulsory  arbitration  are  often  lenewed  by  volnstaTy 
agreement  when  they  expire. 

9.  Trade  miiotis  are  given  new  righu  and  are  called  i^on  to  admit  all  compctoit 
worfcitw  men  to  the  trade. 

ti.  Compulsory  publicity  gives  the  public,  the  real  arbitrator,  all  the  bets  of  every 
dispute. 

12.  Salaried  classes,  as  well  as  wage  earners,  are  cluming  the  benefits  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

13.  Peaceable  settlement  with  their  men  has  been  made  possible  for  the  majori- 
ties of  the  employers  who  wanted  to  arbitrate,  but  were  prevented  by  minorities  of 
dkcir  associates.   See  Industual  Cohuission. 

AKOHABOLOaiaAI.  nitri'lTUTJU  OF  AXBBZOA.  The  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  council  was  held  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  on  May  12, 
1900,  and,  as  usual,  the  two  preceding  days  were  devoted  to  Uie  meetin^^s  of  the 
managing  committees  of  the  schools  at  Athens  and  Rome.  The  total  membership  of 
the  institute  at  that  time  numbered  905,  Induding  the  members  of  the  Detroit  society. 
The  admission  of  a  new  society  from  Missouri  has  since  increased  this  total.  The 
American  School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Research  in  Palestine  has  been  organized 
through  the  co-operation  of  nineteen  universities,  colleges,  and  theological  semi- 
naries, and  Professor  Charles  C  Torrey,  of  Yale  University,  has  been  appointed  the 
first  annual  director  for  the  year  1900-1901.  In  the  field  of  American  arclueology, 
the  council  has  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Fellow  in  American  Ardixology, 
but  is  still  unable  to  engage  in  more  extensive  explorations.  The  two  schools  for 
classical  study  reported  that  the  year  1899-1900  was  one  of  prosperity  and  successful 
work,  but  both  are  still  much  hampered  by  lack  of  a  permanent  endowment,  and 
the  consetinent  necessity  of  depending  on  annual  subscriptions.  In  common  with 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  the  American  Philological  Association,  the  Spelling 
Reform  Association,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  the  Modem 
Language  Association,  and  the  American  Dialect  Society,  a  meeting  of  the  institute 
for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  scientific  papers  was  held  in  Philadelpbia,  Penn., 
on  December  27,  aS,  and  29,  1900.  Naturally,  the  greater  part  of  the  fifty-three 
papers  offered  dealt  with  classical  subjects,  but  Oriental,  Christian,  and  American 
archxology  were  by  no  means  neglected.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the  interest 
manifested  was  so  great,  that  it  is  probable  that  these  meetings  will  be  continued 
annually.  As  presenting  important  results  from  new  fields  of  research,  special  men- 
Cion  may  be  made  of  the  papers  by  Professor  Louis  Dyer,  of  Oxford  University,  on 
New  Asptcts  of  Myceiuean  Cuitus,  and  Mr.  Howard  Crosby  Butler,  of  Princeton 
Universi^,  on  Sculpture  iu  Northern  Central  Syria.  The  institute  publishes  the 
American  Journal  of  Arclurology,  which  is  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
John  Henry  Wright,  of  Harvard  University.  The  officers  of  the  Archxological 
Institute  of  America  are:  President,  John  Williams  White,  of  Harvard  University; 
vice-presidents,  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  of  Boston;  C.  C  Cuyler,  of  New  York;  Presi- 
dent Daniel  C  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Francis  W.  Ketsey,  of  the 
UnircTsity  of  Michinin,  and  Thomas  Day  Seymour,  of  Yale  University;  treasurer, 
James  H.  Hjnle,  i20^roadway.  New  York  City;  >nd  secretary,  Clarence  H.  Young, 
oi  Colombia  University,  New  Vork.  President  Low,  of  CdNimhia,  and  Professor 
Qarles  ^ot  Norton,  of  Harvard  University,  are  hoooFary  presidents  of  the  insti- 
tute and  members  of  its  coonciL 

^  §XVRATKfSJM3n .  I.  Babylonia.  The  year  1900  has  seen  three  large  excava- 
tions m  progress  m  these  regions,  and  tfareie  more  are  amiotmced.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  expedition,  of  which  Professor  H.  V.  Hilprecht  is  the  scientific 
director,  has  continued  its  work  at  Nippnr  with  even  greater  success  than  attended 
the  can^tgn  of  1899.  No  detailed  account  has  yet  been  published,  and  the  only 
official  statement  of  results  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Professor  Hilprecht  in 
the  Sunday  School  Times.  These  show  that  the  chief  objects  of  the  present  cam- 
paign have  been  attained.  The  extent  of  the  pre-Sargonic  Nippur  has  been  ascer- 
tamed  to  be  much  greater  than  had  been  supposed,  though  this  is  scarcely  surprising 
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ill  view  of  the  great  importance  of  its  temple  of  Bel  before  the  rise  of  Babylon.  In 
the  eastern  wall  the  large  city  gate  has  been  discovered  with  the  early  foundations 
(dating  back  to  before  4000  B.c.)  still  intact,  while  the  upper  courses  show  marks  of 
long  usage.  The  large  central  entrance  for  beasts  is  lower  than  the  two  side  gates 
for  foot  passengers,  who  were  obliged  to  ascend  a  flight  of  steps  to  enter  the  d^. 
Another  smaller  gate  and  the  remains  of  shops  built  against  the  wall  helped  to  com- 
plete the  picture  of  this  very  ancient  city,  which  in  its  streets  seems  to  bear  new 
testimony  to  the  unchanging  character  of  the  East.  Another  important  result  was 
the  discovery,  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  city,  of  the  fa^de  of  a  pre-Sargonic 
palace  nearly  600  feet  long.  The  building  contained  at  least  two  stories,  apparently 
furnished  with  small  windows  near  the  ceilings.  Probably  the  most  important  dis- 
covery of  the  campaign,  and  one  of  which  the  full  value  can  as  yet  scarcely  be 
estimated,  was  the  finding  at  a  spot  indicated  by  Dr.  Hilprecht  in  1^9  of  the  great 
temple  library,  with  many  thousands  of  cuneiform  tablets  still  lying  on  their  original 
shelves  of  unbaked  clay.  Already  this  library  has  yielded  upward  of  19,000  docu- 
ments, including  a  number  of  glossaries  of  the  Sumerian  language,  used  in  the  coun- 
try before  the  Semitic  invasion,  and  the  explorers  believe  that  they  have  only 
excavated  about  one-twentieth  of  the  building.  From  other  parts  of  the  ruins  about 
6000  more  inscriptions  have  been  recovered,  and  the  arrangement  and  decipherment 
of  these  records  form  an  important  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  next  few 
years.  Though  the  most  important  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  lowest  levels, 
the  later  history  of  the  place  has  not  been  neglected.  A  very  large  number  of 
graves  have  been  opened,  and  much  light  gained  on  the  history  of  Babylonian  burial 
customs,  while  the  large  mass  of  pottery  of  all  periods  has  been  carefully  studied 
with  a  view  to  fixing  the  chronological  relations  of  typical  forms.  These  excavations 
were  discontinued  in  May,  in  order  to  ^ve  an  opportunity  for  the  working  up  of  the 
results  of  this,  the  fourth,  Pennsylvania  expedition  to  this  site,  which  still  promises 
to  yield  large  rewards  to  further  excavations. 

The  German  expedition  under  Dr.  Koldewey  has  continued  its  work  at  Babylon, 
with  results  of  value  for  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  city,  but  with 
relatively  small  returns  in  "finds."  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  a  fine 
slab  bearing  on  its  face  a  relief  of  the  Hittite  god  of  war,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
Jong  and  perfectly  preserved  Hittite  inscription.  The  great  wall  of  the  city  pre- 
viously discovered  proved  to  be  faced  with  glazed  bricks  showing  white  lums  with 
yellow  manes  and  yellow  lions  with  green  manes.  A  number  of  later  Babylonian 
mscriptions  and  a  few  Assyrian  have  also  been  found,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mound  El  Kasr  was  discovered  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Nin-Makh,  Later  the 
expedition  transferred  its  labors  to  one  of  the  southern  mounds,  Tell  Amran,  and 
soon  found  the  remains  of  the  storeroom  of  an  engraver  of  seals,  containing  a  good 
deal  of  material  collected  from  various  ruins  of  Babylonia,  but  not  yet  broken  up. 
The  work  was  to  be  continued  through  the  summer,  but  no  reports  of  the  later 
results  have  yet  appeared.  The  Germans  are  also  preparing  to  investigate  a  mound 
discovered  by  Dr.  Hilprecht,  which  seems  to  cover  the  ruins  of  a  city  of  the  pre- 
Sargonic  time,  but  abandoned  soon  after  4000  b.c. 

For  the  French,  De  Sarzec  worked  at  Tello  until  May,  but  without  large  results, 
apart  from  the  discovery  of  a  great  mass  of  cuneiform  tablets.  He  was  to  resume 
work  in  the  autumn,  and  De  Morgan,  the  excavator  of  Susa,  was  to  excavate  Tell- 
Jokha,  which  conceals  an  unnamed  city  of  apparently  great  antiquity.  Another 
American  expedition,  to  be  led  by  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks,  has  been  organized  to  ex- 
plore the  ruins  of  Mugheir,  which  mark  the  site  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  A  valuable 
record  of  the  progress  of  discovery  and  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is 
found  in  A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  in  2  vols.,  by  Professor  Robert  Will- 
iam Rogers,  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

II.  Palestine. — As  usual,  the  chief  archaeological  work  in  Palestine  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  through  its  tireless  agents,  Dr.  Bliss 
and  Mr.  Macalister.  After  the  successful  excavations  at  Tell  Zakariya  and  Tel!-es- 
Safi,  work  was  begun  at  Tell-ej-Judeideh,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge  of  which 
Tell  Zakariya  forms  the  northern  extremity.  Here  the  city  wall  with  four  gates,  one 
on  each  side,  and  twenty-four  towers  was  traced,  and  found  to  be  of  the  Roman 
period,  with  no  trace  of  earlier  fortifications,  though  the  presence  of  pre-Israelitish 
and  later  pottery  showed  that  the  place  had  been  inhabited,  even  if  unfortified,  from  a 
very  early  time.  The  deeper  trenches,  while  yielding  many  stone  implements  and  a  lil- 
He  metal,  did  not  produce  any  important  results  except  thirty-seven  handles  with  royal 
seals,  an  unusually  lai^  number  for  a  single  site.  A  Roman  house  with  ten  rooms 
built  about  an  atrium  was  also  found  on  top  of  the  earlier  remains.  Later  in  the 
year  the  work  was  transferred  to  Tell  Sandahannah.  a  hill  lying  about  half-way 
from  Hebron  to  the  sea,  which  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  sites  recently 
explored.  Two  towns,  one  above  the  other,  were  discovered :  the  upper  belonging  to 
the  Greek  period,  while  tiie  lower  seems  to  be  a  Jewish  settlement  of  the  eighth  cen- 
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tury  B.C.  or  later.  Of  these,  die  upper  town  has  been  fully  cleared,  and  found  to 
have  a  double  line  of  walls,  with  the  chief  entrance  at  the  east,  where  the  gate  leads 
into  a  large  building  surrounding  a  court.  The  exact  use  of  this  structure  is  un- 
known, but  in  one  of  the  chambers  were  found  sixteen  lead  figures  representing 
prisoners  with  their  arms  tied  behind  their  backs.  The  site  yielded  a  large  amount 
of  the  hitherto  little  known  pottery  of  the  third  pre-Christian  century,  and  about 
fifty  inscriptions,  chieBy  Greek,  and  for  the  most  part  much  defaced.  As  a  place 
near  by  is  still  called  Khurbet  Mer'ash,  Dr.  Bliss  is  inclined  to  identify  the  town  with 
the  Mareshah  of  the  Bible.  Another  interesting  piece  of  news  is  the  report  of 
Professor  S.  I.  Curtiss  on  his  visit  to  a  "high  place"  near  Petra  in  Edom.  This 
scene  of  open-air  worship  is  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  ledge,  and  has  been  hewn  from  the 
solid  rock.  At  one  end  is  a  hollow,  probably  for  the  worshippers,  next  comes  a 
large  platform,  apparently  intended  for  the  slaughter  of  the  victims,  as  there  seem 
to  be  pits  and  a  conduit  for  carrying  away  the  blood.  Beyond  this  platform  is  the 
altar  proper,  about  three  feet  high,  and  with  a  surface  six  feet  by  nine,  containing  a 
shallow  depression  for  the  fire.  At  the  side  of  the  altar  is  a  broad  step  or  platform 
for  the  priest. 

III.  E,sypt. — The  most  important  event  in  Egyptian  archaeology  seems  to  be  the 
return  of  Professor  Maspero  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  in  Egypt. 
As  this  department  controls  the  entire  field  of  excavation,  the  care  of  the  existing 
remains  and  the  management  of  the  museum  at  Cairo,  the  importance  of  this  ap- 
pointment of  one  of  the  leading  Egyptologists,  who  is  also  a  skilled  scientific  exca- 
vator, is  fraught  with  good  omens  for  the  future,  though  the  task  before  the  new 
director-general  is  said  to  he  most  trying,  involving  as  it  does  not  merely  the  re- 
moval of  the  museum  to  its  new  quarters,  and  the  repairing  of  the  sadly  damaged 
hall  at  Kamak,  but  also  the  suppression  of  unscientific  digging  by  mere  antiquity 
hunters,  whose  ignorant  operations  have  already  wrought  so  much  irreparable  ruin 
in  Egypt.  The  disaster  at  Karnak  in  October,  iSgg,  when  eleven  columns  fell  and 
five  more  were  seriously  damaged,  ted  to  extensive  operations.  Great  banks  of  sand 
were  erected  about  the  threatened  columns  and  the  architraves  and  upper  drums  low- 
ered to  the  ground.  The  great  pylon  of  Rameses  II.  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  which 
had  ^wn  signs  of  dangerous  weakness,  was  also  strengthened,  and  though  much  of 
the  old  beauty  of  these  famous  ruins  has  been  lost,  what  remains  seems  once  more 
secure.  The  government  intends  to  remove  the  debris,  make  the  foundations  thor- 
oughly secure,  and,  if  possible,  re-erect  the  fallen  columns.  The  earth  required  for 
these  operations  was  taken  from  parts  of  the  temple  needing  further  examination, 
and  thus  some  interesting  discoveries  were  made,  including  an  account  of  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  of  Ptah  by  Thutmosis  III.,  which  had  been  effaced  by 
AmenoiAts  IV.,  the  worshipper  of  the  solar  disk,  and  afterward  recut  by  Seti  I. 
This  work  has  also  brought  to  light  the  fallen  blocks  from  the  Ptolemaic  propylaea 
of  the  pretty  little  temple  of  Ptah,  which  can  now  be  completely  restored.  The  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  and  the  Egyptian  Research  Account  have  both  been  busy  at 
Abydos,  which  is  still  far  from  exhausted.  Professor  Petrie  has  already  brought 
out  an  account  of  his  special  discoveries  in  The  Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty 
at  Abydos.  He  has  succeeded  in  finding  the  names  of  several  kings  hitherto  known 
only  by  their  "hawk"  names,  and  identifying  them  with  those  of  Manetho's  first 
dsmasty.  While  the  results  are  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  his  conclusions  are 
still  somewhat  tentative,  and  his  own  future  excavations  and  the  study  of  other 
scholars  may  modify  them  in  some  particulars. 

The  excavations  of  the  Berlin  Museum  at  Abusir,  besides  clearing  more  of  the 
sanctuary,  brought  to  light  a  large  number  of  inscriptions,  many  of  them  very  {rag- 
mentary,  but  some  forty  in  fine  preservation.  Two  chambers  contained  fine  reliefs, 
one  a  series  representing  scenes  at  a  festival,  the  other  scenes  from  country  life  with 
men,  women,  and  animals  such  as  are  common  in  tombs,  but  hitherto  unknown  in  a 
temple.  Professor  Steindorff,  of  Leipzig,  has  visited  the  oasis  of  Siwa,  in  which 
was  once  the  famous  temple  and  oracte  of  Ammon.  This  oasis  and  some  others  in 
the  Libyan  desert  contain  a  number  of  late  Egyptian  and  Greek  tombs,  many  of 
them  plundered,  and  several  temples,  but  the  most  extensive  ruins  are  at  the  reputed 
site  of  the  ancient  temple  near  Agurmi.  It  is  noteworthy  that  on  the  monuments 
the  "Prince  of  the  Desert  Regions"  takes  the  place  of  the  King  oi  E^:ypt,  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  certain  independence  of  Egypt  in  the  Ptolemaic  period.  At  the 
small  oasis  of  Baharije  were  discovered  two  new  temples  of  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
and  a  tomb  of  the  thirteenth  century  b.c.,  decorated  with  valuable  reliefs  and  in- 
scriptions. 

The  past  year  has  also  seen  the  publication  of  the  work  done  by  the  British  school 
at  Athens  at  Naucratis  in  1899  in  continuation  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Petrie  in  1884-85. 
The  most  important  result  was  the  discovery  of  a  large  enclosure  in  the  northern 
part,  probaUy  the  Helleiion,  with  a  great  mass  of  inscribed  and  painted  pottery  and 
some  four  htmdred  terra-cottas.  There  is  said  to  be  no  archseological  evidence  as 
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yet  to  cast  doubt  on  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  Greeks  were  settled  at 
Naucratis  about  570  b.c.  Dr.  Noack  has  also  published  a  full  report  on  his  excava- 
tions at  Alexandria  in  1898-99,  which  yielded  little  in  the  way  of  smaller  objects, 
but  threw  much  li^t  on  the  arrangement  of  the  ancient  streets,  and  the  history  of 
building  in  the  ancient  city.  Clear  evidence  was  found  of  four  successive  layers  of 
buildings,  of  which  the  lowest  must  have  belonged  to  the  early  Ptolemaic  period, 
while  the  last  was  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  A.v. 

In  the  matter  of  Greek  papyri  the  past  prear  has  been  marked,  not  by  any  startling 
publications,  but  by  great  activity  in  this  important  field.  The  texts  in  the  new 
volnme  of  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  do  not  offer  many  novelties,  but  the  two 
volumes  already  puWished  from  Lord  Amherst's  collection  containing  the  hieratic 
texts  and  the  theological  fragments,  are  of  more  interest,  especially  the  latter,  which 
includes  a  part  of  the  apocryphal  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  known  hitherto  only  in  a  Ute 
Greek  manuscript,  and  a  CSiristian  hymn  of  little  literary  merit,  but  with  the  first 
twenty-four  lines  in  an  alphabetical  acrostic.  Two  small  fragments  of  Greek 
epodes,  which  have  been  somewhat  tentatively  assigned  to  Architochns,  and  some 
rather  longer  fragments  from  Hesiodic  poems,  are  the  chief  classical  discoveries  of 
the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excavations  of  the  indefatigable  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  for  the  University  of  California  at  Umm-d-Baragat  (Tebtunis)  have  almost 
rivalled  those  at  Oxyrhynchus.  In  the  town  some  two  hundred  Greek  documents 
were  found,  and  the  Ptolemaic  cemetery  yielded  a  large  number  of  mummy  cases 
made  of  layers  of  papyrus.  Near  by  was  a  cemetery  of  mummied  crocodiles  which 
had  been  wrapped  in  papyri  or  stuffed  with  these  rolls,  for  the  most  part  in  Greek. 
Unless  literary  papyri  were  used  for  the  mummy  cases,  the  rccoN-ery  of  ancient  au- 
thors is  not  likely  to  be  lai^e,  but  Ptolemaic  papyri  have  not  been  numerous,  and 
this  discovery,  which  nearly  doubles  the  numter  of  specimens,  should  throw  much 
light  on  the  course  of  Greelc  palaeography.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of  study 
has  become  so  great  that  the  Archiv  fur  Pa/tyrHsforschttng  has  been  started  to  pro- 
vide a  central  organ  for  the  publication  of  discoveries  and  discussions. 

In  conclusion  must  be  mentioned  the  important  work  by  Dr.  Sethe  on  the  Egyptian 
verb,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  grammar.  The  subject  is 
one  of  exceeding  difficulty,  but  many  of  the  results  are  said  to  approach  finality. 
The  discussion  furnishes  many  points  in  support  of  Erman's  theory  that  the 
Egyptian  language  was  originally  imposed  by  a  conquering  tribe  from  Arabia,  but 
largely  modified  and  deprived  of  many  of  its  Semitic  characteristics  by  the  native 
race.  Under  Sethe's  treatment  the  resemblance  of  the  original  Egyptian  to  the 
Semitic  verb  Is  made  strikingly  prominent. 

IV.  Asia  Minor.—ln  this  region  the  important  archseological  events  have  been  the 
reports  from  the  excavations  at  Ephesus  and  Miletus,  published  early  in  the  year 
and  referring  for  the  most  part  to  work  actually  done  during  1899.  The  Austrians 
at  Ephesus  have  continued  the  uncovering  of  the  theatre,  of  which  the  interior  was 
cleared  in  1898,  and  have  thus  brought  to  view  a  fine  marble  fai;ade  of  the  time  of 
Claudius.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  theatre  was  built  in  the  time  of  Lysimachus,  and 
the  remains,  though  scanty,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  plan  was  that  of  Dorp- 
feld's  normal  Greek  theatre.  In  Roman  times  all  this  was  changed ;  at  first  by  the 
marble  outer  wall,  and  somewhat  later  by  a  Roman  stage,  with  a  superb  back  wall, 
at  least  three  stories  high.  Later  still  further  alterations  were  carried  out.  As  the 
water  in  the  old  harbor  had  been  lowered  considerably  by  a  large  drain,  operations 
were  resumed  in  this  quarter,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  great  harbor  was  not, 
as  previously  supposed,  Roman,  but  Hellenistic,  and  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the 
city,  as  shown  by  a  broad  street  leading  directly  to  the  theatre,  and  ending  with  a 
triumphal  arch,  apparently  decorated  with  a  relief,  representing  a  battle  with  bar- 
barians. At  the  harbor  was  a  large  Roman  building,  and  near  this  two  ornamental 
gates,  one  Roman,  not  yet  fully  excavated,  the  other  unquestionably  early  Hellenistic, 
though  instead  of  the  usual  form  of  Greek  pr(q)ylsea,  this  seems  like  a  forerunner  of 
the  Roman  triumphal  arch.  In  another  part  of  the  city,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
lintel  of  a  Byzantine  house,  was  inscribed  the  apocryphal  correspondence  between 
Christ  and  Abgarus  of  Edessa,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  charm 
against  the  entrance  of  evil.  These  excavations  have  yielded  many  inscriptions  and 
much  sculpture,  including  a  remarkably  fine  bronze  statue  of  an  athlete  using  the 
strigil,  which  has  been  pieced  tt^ether  at  Vienna  from  over  two  hundred  fragments. 

At  Miletus  the  excavations  of  the  Berlin  Museum  began  at  the  point  where  it  was 
known  the  sacred  road  from  Didjrma  entered  the  city.  The  gate  and  walls  were 
cleared,  and  a  massive  tower,  with  rooms  and  broad  stairways  discovered,  all  of  the 
Hellenistic  time  or  later.  Extensive  draining  enabled  the  excavators  to  work  also 
inside  the  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  Turkish  ruins.  Here  a  building  like  a 
theatre  was  found,  but  without  a  stage  building.  Doors  from  the  orchestra  led 
into  a  large  court  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and  containing  the  foundations  of 
a  large  attar,  in  the  nrtghborhood  of  which  were  found  slabs  decorated  either  widi 
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reitcfs  fd  weapons  or  mythological  scenes.  This  "theatre"  was  full  of  architectural 
fragments,  and  certainly  had  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  but  at  one  time  bad 
been  used  as  a  senate  house.  Nearly  two  hundred  inscriptions  were  found,  some 
of  which  were  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  though  most  of  them  are  of  the  Hellenistic 
^iod.  The  site  is  a  difficult  one  to  excavate,  and  no  very  striking  discoveries  are 
Iflcely  in  the  earlier  years. 

V.  Cret*.— As  was  expected,  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  government  has  opened 
Crete  to  ardueoktgists,  and  a  number  of  explorers  are  reapiiu  a  rich  harvest 
from  this  little^oiown  fidd.  The  Italians,  led  by  Professor  Halbherr,  have  been 
bii^  in  general  exploration  of  the  western  provinces,  and  have  made  a  number 
of  minor  discoveries  of  considerable  importance,  including  two  more  fragments  of 
the  famous  laws  of  ancient  Gortyn.  At  last  reports  Dr.  Halbherr  was  excavating  a 
Mycenaean  and  pre-Mycenaean  lortress  at  Phaestos.  The  French,  in  1899,  made 
some  further  discoveries  at  Goulas,  the  classical  Lato,  clearing  the  little  agora  and  a 
terrace  with  an  altar  beyraid,  but  in  igoo  left  this  site  for  Itanos,  where  some  his- 
torical inscriptions  were  found.  The  ficm's  share  of  the  past  season,  however,  falls 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  and  the  British  school  at  Athens  tor  a  series  of  discoveries, 
more  important  for  early  Greek  civilization  than  any  since  those  of  Schliemaim  at 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  After  much  difficult  M*.  Evans  succeeded  in  purchasing  the 
hill  near  Knossos,  the  legendary  home  of  Mtnos,  which  previous  excavations  had 
marked  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace.  The  result  of  his  season's  work  was  the 
partial  excavation  of  a  palace,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Iteight  of  the 
Mycenaean  civilization.  The  plan  is  not  fully  made  oat,  nor  can  it  be  dehnitely 
settled  until  the  whole  area  is  cleared  uid  the  various  alterations  in  the  original 
building  determined.  In  one  part  is  an  audience  chamber,  reached  through  a  vesti- 
bule into  which  steps  descend  from  the  surrounding  corridors.  Around  the  audi- 
ence room  proper  are  stone  benches,  and  in  the  centre  of  one  side  a  stone  throne 
with  a  high  back.  The  opposite  side  of  the  room  shows  remains  of  a  balustrade 
marking  a  deep  basin  to  whidi  a  flight  of  steps  descends,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  opca  to  the  sky.  The  corridors,  courts,  and  rooms  of  the  palace  have  yielded 
many  fragments  of  painting  ou  stucca  In  some  cases  merely  ornamental  or  plant 
deagns,  but  in  others  animal  and  human  figures  are  introduced.  In  the  throne-room 
are  remains  of  griffins,  and  in  one  of  the  corridors  was  a  loi^  procession  of  life-size 
figures,  for  the  most  part  men,  advancing  toward  a  woman  m  a  long  robe.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  walls  are  very  low,  and  little  more  than  the  feet  of  most  of  the 
figures  has  survived.  One  fragment,  however,  shows  us  the  head  and  body  of  a 
handsome  youth  bearing  a  stone  vase.  The  whole  f^ure  exhibits  a  skill  in  drawing 
such  as  was  known  in  some  smalt  works,  but  which  far  surpasses  anything  that 
could  have  been  imagined  for  an  artist  of  that  time.  Another  part  of  the  palace 
yielded  a  series  of  miniature  pictures,  representing  crowds  of  men  and  women  sur- 
roonding  a  buitdimc  seemingly  connected  with  religious  worship.  In  still  another 
part  of  the  vast  building  a  series  of  long  and  narrow  chambers  opening  from  a  cor- 
ridor contatined  rows  of  hi^e  earthenware  casks  for  storing  ^atn  and  provisions, 
while  underneath  the  floors  were  rows  of  stone  boxes,  lirted  with  lead,  probably  to 
furnish  a  safe  hiding  place  for  treasures.  In  another  series  of  rooms  were  found 
nearly  two  thousand  clay  tablets,  bearing  writing  in  the  pre-Hellenic  forms,  which 
Mr.  £vans  first  classified,  while  another  group  of  chambers  yielded  tablets  of  dif- 
ferent shape  and  inscribed  with  a  more  primitive  pictographic  writing,  which  the 
discoTerer  is  inclined  to  associate  with  the  Eteocretans  of  eastern  Crete,  as  similar 
characters  have  been  found  on  objects  from  that  part  of  the  island.  All  these 
inscriptions  are  as  yet  undeciphered,  though  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  Evans  has  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  the  numerals  from  a  scries  of  apparent  inventories.  These 
excavations  have  also  thrown  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  Mycenaean  worship. 
In  two  adjoining  rooms  in  the  centre  of  the  palace  were  found  two  large  stone 
pillars,  and  on  each  face  of  each  stone  used  in  the  ccmstruction  was  inscribed  the 
double-headed  axe,  chief  symbol  of  the  Carian  and  Cretan  Zeus,  which  is  repeated 
on  many  of  the  stones  in  other  parts  of  the  palace.  Similar  pillars  were  found  by 
Mr.  Hogarth  in  two  houses  in  the  settlement  below  the  palace,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  have  here  the  worship  of  the  sacred  pillar,  of  which  traces  can  be 
easi^  found  on  Mycenaean  gems  and  other  works,  and  which  is  well  known  in 
Biblical  and  other  Semitic  religions.  The  absence  of  any  fortifications  seems  to 
show  that  this  palace  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  king,  so  secure  in  his  rale  as  to 
fear  no  attack  upon  his  dty.  It  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  strongly  fortified 
castles  in  which  the  Mycenaean  rulers  of  the  mainland  of  Greece  made  Sietr  homes. 
The  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  organized  in  1899,  has  issued  an  earnest  appeal  for 
{3000  to  carry  these  excavations  to  a  successful  issue,  as  they  must  contribute  much 
to  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  which  beset  the  prehistoric  era  in  Greece. 

The  director  of  the  Bntish  school,  Mr.  HogarUi,  not  only  excavated  in  the 
Vyctaaan  village  ne«r  the  palace,  secufing  a  large  amount  of  fine  pottery,  bat  also 
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explored  the  Dictean  Cave  of  Zeus,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  sancttiary 
in  the  earlier  time,  until  the  rise  01  the  cave  on  Mount  Ida.  In  the  upper  cavern 
dynamite  cleared  away  many  of  the  fallen  rocks,  and  from  the  exposed  floor  a  ridi 
harvest  of  pottery  and  bronzes  was  obtained.  Further  search  in  the  darkness  and 
mud  of  a  deep  inner  cavern  showed  that  this  was  the  most  sacred  place,  for  here 
were  found  multitudes  of  votive  offerings,  particularly  little  bronze  double-axes, 
which  had  been  placed  in  all  available  niches  and  cracks  in  the  sides  of  the  cave.  A 
popular  account  of  this  work,  with  many  illustrations,  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Hogarth  in  The  Monthly  Review,  January,  1901,  pp.  49-62.  Miss  Boyd,  the  holder 
of  the  Agnes  Hoppin  memorial  fellowship  at  the  American  school  at  Athens,  con- 
ducted excavations  at  her  own  expense  for  a  month  at  Kavousi,  discovering  a 
number  of  tombs  and  several  buildings,  including  a  small  "palace"  of  thirteen  rooms. 
The  objects  found  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  geometric  period  and  the  transi- 
tion to  the  Iron  Age,  which  immediately  followed  the  decline  of  the  Myceniean 
civilization,  and  are  expected  to  throw  much  light  on  this  obscure  time. 

VI.  Greece. — Like  1899,  the  past  year  1900  has  been  rather  a  season  of  numerous 
small  excavations  than  of  great  undertakings  by  the  various  societies  which  work  on 
Greek  soil.  Almost  the  only  continued  work  on  a  lafSc  scale  is  the  difficult  task  of 
the  American  school  at  Corinth.  Still  another  addition  to  the  foreign  schools  at 
Athens  has  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  a  Russian  institute,  whose  building 
is  to  stand  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  near  the  American  and  British 
schools.  The  Greek  Archaeological  Society  has  continued  its  work  at  Sunion,  with 
results  which  seem  to  confirm  the  previous  reports,  that  the  ruined  temple  was 
really  dedicated  to  Poseidon,  and  that  the  mudi  smaller  temple  of  Athena  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  a  bay.  In  addition  to  the  stoa,  a  building  has  been  found  near 
the  propyliea,  which  an  inscription  seems  to  show  was  a  granary.  A  small  shrine 
of  Asclepios  was  also  found.  At  Athens  the  stoa  of  Attalos,  after  intermittent  work 
extending  over  forty  years,  has  at  last  been  entirely  cleared,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  building,  once  so  perplexing,  made  perfectly  intelligible.  Late  in  igoo  the 
society  began  excavations  at  Kallithea,  between  Athens  and  Phaleron,  resulting  in 
the  discovery  of  an  ancient  necropolis,  )[ielding  reliefs,  inscriptions,  and  a  very  large 
mass  of  vases,  some  of  which  are  described  as  of  exo^tional  value.  At  Eretria  the 
work  of  Kuruniotes  has  led  to  numerous  interesting  discoveries,  especially  in  the 
important  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Daphnephoros  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
where  the  remains  of  an  earlier  temple  have  been  found  under  the  later  walls.  Of 
the  later  building  fragments  of  the  architectural  members  and,  above  alt,  consider- 
able remains  of  the  pediment  sculptures  have  been  recovered,  executed  in  Parian 
marble  and  in  the  best  style  of  the  Island  School,  thus  indicating  a  building  of  the  end 
of  the  sixth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  In  another  part  of  the  city  an  early 
necropolis,  yielding  some  fine  vases  of  the  Dipylon  type,  and  a  well-preserved  Roman 
bath  have  been  excavated.  The  results  of  the  long-continued  work  at  Epidauros 
have  been  publ^hed  in  Greek  by  the  Ephor-General  of  Antiquities,  Dr.  Karvadias. 
This  work  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  discoveries  from  1881-98,  but  rightly 
illustrates  chiefly  those  buildings  which  have  become  known  since  1891,  as  the 

?Tevious  work  of  the  author  and  the  great  work  of  Defrasse  and  Lechat  are  ample 
or  the  earlier  structures.  No  complete  treatment  of  the  inscriptions  is  attempted, 
and  these  must  still  be  sought  chiefly  in  periodicals.  The  discovery  of  Mycensean 
tombs  on  Kephallonia  has  furnished  proof,  hitherto  very  scanty,  of  the  presence  of 
that  civilization  amoi%  the  western  islands,  but  Ithaca  still  refuses  to  yield  any 
specimens,  and  Professor  Dorpfeld  has  recently  proposed  and  sustained  by  strong 
arguments  the  thesis  that  the  Homeric  Ithaca  is  to  be  identified  with  the  dassicu 
Leukas  (now  Santa  Maura),  same  with  the  modern  Ithaca,  and  Duliditon  with 
Kephallonia.  Excavations  atone  can  settle  this  point,  and  these  are  to  be  under- 
taken by  Dorpfeld. 

The  French  school  has  returned  to  Delphi  to  excavate  the  temple  of  Athena,  but 
has  been  chiefly  occupied  in  studying  the  materia!  already  collected  and  in  preparing 
for  new  work  at  Tegea  and  Delos.  Director  Homolle  has  been  enabled  to  collect 
from  the  inscriptions  a  fairly  complete  account  of  the  financial  administration 
during  the  rebuilding  of  the  great  temple  after  356  b.c.,  and  also  to  determine  with 
comparative  certainty  the  succession  01  the  annual  archons  from  358-315  b.c.,  thus 
furnishing  an  important  contribution  toward  an  accurate  chronology. 

On  March  12,  1900,  the  German  Archaeological  Institute  at  Athens  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  the  new  library  hall,  which  has  just  been  added  to  their 
building.  This  house,  formerly  the  property  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  has  just  been 
bought  by  the  German  government,  which  also  furnished  the  funds  for  the  addition. 
In  excavation  and  exploration  the  institute  has  not  been  engaged  in  any  great 
works,  but  the  ruins  of  the  Euboean  Dystos  have  been  carefully  described,  and  the 
conduit  and  fountain  of  Theagenes,  the  tyrant  of  Megara,  have  been  partially 
examined,  and  are  to  be  fully  excavated  as  likely  to  throw  much  light  on  the  similar 
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work  of  Pisistratos  at  Athens.  Baron  Killer  von  Gaertringen  continued  his  work 
at  Thera  and  expected  to  complete  the  excavation  of  Mesavouno,  the  ancient  capital, 
during  the  summer.  His  work  has  shown  that  the  inhabitants  secured  a  reserve 
supply  of  water  hy  excavating  a  great  cistern  under  the  seats  of  the  theatre.  At 
Faros  a  long  but,^  unfortunately,  very  badly  mutilated  inscription  has  been  found  in 
honor  of  the  Parian  poet,  Archilochos,  and  containing  a  number  of.  new  fn^mCTts 
from  his  poems.  Excavations  tn  search  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Asclepios  on  the 
island  of  Kos  have  also  begun,  and  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  Greek  theatre, 
Roman  buildings,  and  a  temple,  but  no  detailed  report  has  yet  appeared.  The 
institute  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  the  call  of  the  second  secretary,  Or.  Paul 
Wolters,  to  a  professorship  at  Wiirzburg. 

As  luLs  been  said,  the  most  important  work  of  the  year  has  been  that  of  the 
American  school  at  Corinth.  Last  year  the  discovery  of  the  fountain  of  Glauke  and 
the  Propylaea  of  the  Agora  (see  International  Year- Book,  1899,  page  47)  added 
to  the  fixed  points  of  Corinthian  topography,  and  pointed  to  the  clearing  of  the 
Agora  as  the  next  work.  The  space  near  the  Propylaea  had  yielded  almost  nothing, 
and  all  of  the  gateway  except  the  foundations  had  disappeared,  so  that  the  outlook 
was  not  encouraging.  This  year  the  excavators  worked  to  the  west  of  the  Propylaea, 
as  far  as  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Almost  immediately  success  was  attained  in  the  discovery  of  a  mass  of  architectural 
fragments,  including  two  colossal  figures  of  youths  in  barbarian  dress  and  Phrygian 
caps,  and  two  colossal  female  heads.  The  cutting  of  the  marble  made  it  clear  that 
these  figures  stood  against  pilasters  crowned  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  the  frag- 
ments recovered  gave  an  entire  architectural  system.  As  it  seems  from  coins  that 
the  Propylaea  had  the  shape  of  a  Roman  arch,  it  is  likely  that  these  blocks  were 
part  of  mat  structure  torn  from  their  places  in  later  times,  though  for  what  they 
were  used  in  their  new  position  is  not  easily  explained.  From  the  same  structure, 
probably,  comes  a  fine  piece  of  coffered  ceiling,  with  reliefs  in  the  depressions.  Pro- 
ceeding still  farther  westward,  the  covering  soil  became  much  deeper  as  the  temple 
hill  was  approached,  and  under  this  mass  of  earth  another  important  discovery  was 
made.  At  the  level  of  the  Agora  in  Roman  times  was  found  a  broad  stone  platform, 
on  which  stood  a  stone  base,  probably  once  occupied  1^  a  statue.  On  one  side  of 
the  platform  was  a  balustrade  in  the  form  of  Doric  metopes  and  triglyphs,  which 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  some  temple,  and  is  of  great  archseologicat 
importance,  as  its  fresh  colors  in  blue,  red*  and  yellow  make  it  a  fine  example  of 
Greek  architectural  polychromy.  Through  an  opening  in  this  balustrade  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  down  into  a  chamber  beneath  the  stone  platform,  which  is  seen  to  be 
supported  by  five  columns.  This  chamber  contains  intact  a  fountain  of  the  Greek 
period,  in  whose  facade  are  two  bronze  lions'  heads,  through  which  the  water  once 
flowed,  as  below  are  holes  for  the  placing  of  pitchers.  As  the  other  fountains  pre- 
viously fotmd  had  either  been  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  or  severely  damaged  1^  natural 
causes,  the  value  of  this  discovei?  is  easily  seen.  Not  far  away  a  vaulted  chamber 
about  twenty-five  feet  high  was  found  near  tiie  close  of  the  season  and  thoroughly 
cleared,  but  the  ground  around  still  remains  untouched,  so  that  the  character  of  this 
structure  is  not  yet  determined.  The  exfiense  of  these  excavations  (about  $2200) 
was  met  by  private  contributions,  and  their  continuance  must  depend  largely  upon 
the  same  source.  Their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  government  is  shown 
by  its  decision  to  erect  a  special  museum  at  Corinth  to  contain  the  numerous  frag- 
ments of  sculpture,  pottery,  and  other  small  objects,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  scanty 
store  of  insmptions.  In  the  opinion  of  the  director,  Professor  Richardson,  the  point 
now  reached,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  warrants  the  belief  that  the  next  season's 
work  will  jield  even  more  important  results. 

The  British  school  has  discontinued  its  work  at  Metos,  and  in  1900  was  only 
engaged  in  excavations  in  Crete.  The  director,  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  has  resigned  in 
order  to  devote  himself  entirety  to  the  work  of  exploration,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Bosanquet, 
who  has  been  assistant  director,  has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

VII.  Italy. — The  Roman  Forum  is  still  the  centre  of  archaeological  interest,  for 
the  excavations  of  Signor  Boni  continue  to  throw  light  on  old  questions  and  raise 
up  hosts  of  new  ones.  The  discussion  over  the  "black  stone,"  and,  above  all, 
inscribed  cippus,  continues  to  rage,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  much  progress  has 
been  made.  Interesting  as  a  monument  of  early  Latin  writing  the  inscription  cer- 
tainly is.  but  its  fragmentary  condition  contributes  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
language,  while  the  fact  that  the  Latin  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Greeks  of  Cam- 
pania at  an  early  date  did  not  need  the  new  evidence  of  this  stone.  The  excavations  in 
front  of  San  Adriano  show  that  the  ancient  Curia  was  reached  from  the  Comitium 
by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  which  were  gradually  disu.sed  as  the  level  was  raised.  The 
door  of  the  church  has  been  raised  several  times,  and  the  last  change  placed  the 
entrance  some  twenty-one  feet  above  the  ancient  level.  The  Comitium  of  the  latest 
period,  as  restored  by  Maxentius  about  308  a.d.,  has  also  been  laid  bare.   The  fur- 
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excavation  of  the  Basilka  .£milia  has  made  possible  the  recovery  of  the  main 
features,  even  though  the  superstructure  has  been  almost  destroyed.  There  seem 
to  have  been  hfteen  pilasters  in  the  front  line,  with  a  projecting  wing  at  each  end, 
giving  a  total  length  of  at  least  93  yards.  The  central  hall  had  a  nave  53  feet  wide 
and  two  aisles,  each  of  14  feet  In  connection  with  this  building  there  has  come  to 
li^t  a  series  of  sewers,  one  of  which  Boni  regards  as  the  original  Cloaca  Maxima. 
It  seems  to  have  been  dosed  since  the  second  century  B.C.,  but  the  filling  has 
already  yielded  many  objects  from  the  preceding  centuries.  Lesser  discoveries  have 
also  been  made  near  the  Atrium  Vestse,  where  a  large  brick  building  has  been  plausi- 
bly identified  by  Lanciant  with  the  Porticus  Margaritaria,  and  also  along  the  line  of 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  the  latest  unofficial  reports  indicate  that  the  Rostra  of  the  time 
of  Caesar  and  the  republic  have  come  to  light,  while  the  previously  known  structure 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  empire,  when  the  level  of  the  Foram  was  con- 
siderably raised. 

The  most  interesting  discoveries  were  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  temple  of 
Castor  in  the  region  between  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine,  where  the  comparatively 
recent  church  01  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice  was  bot^t  by  the  government,  and  its 
removal  at  once  coimnenced.  This  part  of  the  Forum  was  inhabited  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  ancient  structures  were  plnndered  for  building  material.  In  the  centre  of 
the  Ai^usteum  was  built  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Antiqna,  considerable  remains 
of  which  have  come  to  light  upon  the  destruction  of  the  modem  building.  From 
an  archaeolc^cal  point  of  view  the  great  discovery  is  the  fountain  of  Juturna,  where 
the  Dioscuri  were  said  to  have  watered  their  horses  after  bringing  tidings  of  the 
victory  at  Lake  Regillus.  After  the  draining  of  the  Forum  a  fountain  or  tank  was 
built  to  collect  the  waters  of  this  pool,  which  were  believed  to  have  healing  virtues. 
This  tank  has  now  been  found,  containing  in  the  centre  a  pedestal,  which,  judging 
from  some  fragments  of  sculpture,  was  occupied  by  a  group  of  the  Dioscuri  watering 
their  horses.  Ctmnected  with  the  fountain,  and  about  sixty  feet  away,  was  a  well, 
of  which  tiie  puteal  bears  an  inscription  showing  that  it  was  set  up  by  M.  Barbatus 
FoUio,  who  was  curule  fedile  imder  Ai^ustus.  In  front  of  this  well-curb  was  a 
marble  altar  bearing  a  relief  representing  a  man  and  woman,  which  has  be«i  tenta- 
tively explained  as  the  parting  of  Juturna  from  her  brother  Tumus.  The  work  in 
the  Forum  was  seriously  aflEected  by  the  exceptionally  severe  floods  which  pre- 
vailed in  Rome  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  covering  the  area  in  some  places 
to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  and  reaching  the  highest  point  recorded  in  the  century. 
Excavations  were  carried  on  as  usual  at  Pompeii  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  said 
many  small  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  civilizations  of 
the  peninsula,  but  none  seem  of  special  interest,  so  far  as  the  summary  reports 
indicate.  Of  good  omen  for  the  scientific  conduct  of  excavations  and  the  proper 
recording  of  results  is  the  retirement  of  Signer  Bamabei  from  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  appointment  of  the  more  scientific  Signor  FiorilH  in  his  place. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Italian  government  still  refuses  all  foreigners  permission 
to  excavate,  as  the  skilled  members  of  the  foreign  schools  could  accomplish  much 
important  work  which  the  government  cannot  afford  to  carry  out 

VIIL  Africa. — The  director  of  antiquities  in  Tunis,  Paul  Gaudcler,  has  con- 
tinued his  excavations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carthage,  where  the  Punic  necropolis 
has  yielded  many  more  small  objects,  and  where  tlie  Odeum,  built  by  Vigellius 
Saturninus,  which  Tertullian  mentions,  has  been  found.  It  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Vandals,  but  the  ruins  yielded  some  Grseco-Roman  statues,  portraits  of  the 
emperors,  and  other  smaller  objects.  At  St  Monica  Father  Delattre  has  also 
excavated  a  Punic  necropolis,  finding  the  usual  mass  of  small  objects,  including  a 
Punic  funerary  inscription  of  forty-six  letters.  The  work  of  discovery  in  French 
Africa  advances  rapidly,  owing  to  the  numerous  small  excavations  undertaken  by 
the  French  officers  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  garrisons.  Thus  Lieutenant 
Gombeaud  has  excavated  the  Roman  fort  at  £lf-Hagneuf,  which  proved  to  be  very 
well  preser\-ed,  and  yielded  several  inscriirtiotis  and  works  of  art.  Director  Gauck- 
ler  also  contributed  to  the  Paris  Exposition  a  notewortt^  exhibit  of  Tunisian  art 
and  antiquities,  including  reproductions  of  many  important  monuments  and  a 
valuable  relief  map  of  Carthage. 

A  Danish  expedition,  supported  by  a  man-of-war.  has  started  to  excavate  Cyrene, 
where  important  discoveries  may  be  expected,  if  it  is  found  possible  to  overcome 
the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  religious  duty  to 
exclude  all  Europeans  from  their  country. 

IX.  Germany  and  Austria. — The  great  work  of  exploration  in  Germany,  the 
determination  of  the  lim^s,  built  by  the  Romans  as  the  boundary  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Danube,  is  drau'inR  ^  close.  The  reports  show  that  tiie  starting  point  at 
the  Rhine  has  been  fo^fjd  between  Rheinbrohl  and  Honnigen,  and  that  the  course 
of  the  later  limes  t^et^  determined,  except  in  three  short  stretches,  amounting 
to  about  43  Infometf^  ^^be  older  limes  is  far  more  difficult  to  trace,  as  In  many 
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cases  the  remains  have  almost  disappeared.  It  is  clear  that  it  followed  the  natural 
banndaries,  and  was  marked  by  a  number  of  wooden  watch-towers,  connected  by 
a  patrol  system  and  withm  signaUinr  distance  of  the  second  line  of  forts.  This 
system,  at  least  from  the  Lahn  through  the  Tauntis,  seems  to  have  been  buih  about 
the  time  of  Domitian's  war  with  the  Chatti  in  83  a.o.,  and  destroyed  daring  the 
uprising  five  years  later.  The  later  limes,  which  follows  in  general  a  straight  line, 
without  reference  to  natural  conditions,  and  is  defended  by  a  wooden  palisade,  seems 
to  have  been  begun  about  the  time  of  Hadrian's  visit  to  Germany  in  121  A.D.,  though 
hs  completion  may  well  have  covered  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

In  northern  Alsace  and  the  southern  Palatinate  the  ancient  fortifications  have  been 
studied  and  fi\'e  varieties  distinguished,  of  which  the  earliest  beloi^  in  the  pre- 
Roman  time,  while  the  latest  are  Prankish  or  mediaeval.  In  the  same  region,  near 
Xeustadt  on  the  Haardt,  have  been  excavated  two  cemeteries  containmg  tumuli  of 
the  Hdlstatt  period,  which  extends  from  about  800-400  B.C  Near  Haltem  on  the 
Lippe  there  has  been  discovered  a  Roman  settlement  and  fort,  whidi  is  probably  the 
tmpoTtant  post  of  Aliso,  established  by  Drusus  in  11  b.c. 


In  Austria  the  excavations  at  the  old  Roman  town  of  Carnuntum  have  brought  to 
light  a  storehouse  for  wej^ns  and  provisions,  in  which  were  found  over  a  thousand 
Roman  weapons,  and  remains  of  grain  and  other  supplies,  as  well  as  some 
important  inscriptions.  For  the  first  time  in  these  excavations  some  information  has 
also  been  gained  as  to  the  arrangements  for  supplying  drinking  water  to  this 
military  post. 

X.  £fi;Io»i/.— The  old  excavations  at  Silchester,  Caerwent,  and  alotw  Hadrian's 
Wall  have  been  corttinued,  and  new  ones  undertaken  at  Richborough,  Cardiff,  and 
Gelligaer,  and  in  all  cases  interesting  discoveries  are  reported.  Along  the  Wall  it 
has  been  shown  that  an  earlier  barrier  of  turf  was  followed  by  one  of  stone,  across 
which  were  built  forts.  This  seems  to  make  it  possible  that  the  earlier  wall  was 
built  by  Hadrian  and  the  later  by  Severus,  though  further  work  is  needed  to  settle 
this  question.  Cardiff  Castle  is  shown  to  be  built  on  a  site  occupied  by  two  suc- 
cessive Roman  forts,  and  another  fort  has  been  found  fourteen  miles  north  at  Gel- 
ligaer. 

AHOHAEOIiOGT,  ABSBRIOAN.  The  distiuctive  characteristics  of  American 
arch3eo1<^  arise  in  the  fact  that  the  antiquities  of  the  western  hemisphere  represent 
peoples  and  culture-grades  widely  distinct  from  those  of  the  present  population. 
Accordingly,  the  relics  require  special  interpretation ;  they  are  not  merely  hieroglyph 
records  in  strange  languages,  to  be  interpreted  by  aid,  and  in  terms,  of  other 
speech-records;  they  are  rather  the  unwitting  records  of  thought  alien  to  the  Cau- 
casian, if  not  to  the  Aryan,  mind,  and  they  can  be  fully  interpreted  only  in  the  light 
of  the  increasingly  definite  mentations  marking  the  whole  long  line  of  human  prog- 
ress from  the  savagery  of  the  prime  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  present.  For- 
timately,  occidental  students  find  a  means  of  entering  into  primal  thought  in  the 
surviving  savage  and  barbarous  tribes  of  both  American  continents;  and  during 
recent  years  it  is  recognized  by  the  leading  students  that  the  only  safe  way  to 
archaeologic  interpretation  leads  throt^  ethnologic  inquiry. 

DeHnitityns. — During  the  last  few  months,  more  than  during  any  similar  period 
before,  American  archxolt^sts  have  manifested  appreciation  of  psychic  factors  in 
their  researches;  and  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  signalized  as 
one  of  notable  co-ordination  between  the  more  abstract  and  remote  aspect  of  archs- 
oXogy  and  the  more  concrete  and  vital  issues  involved  in  the  study  of  living  peoples. 
Thus,  Powell,  in  a  series  of  articles  running  through  the  current  volume  of  the 
America*  Anthropologist,  unites  archtcology  and  ethnolt^.  just  as  modem  natural- 
ists unite  paleontology  and  biology  in  their  interpretations  of  nature ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  views  the  aesthetic  and  technic  productions  of  peoples  (and  most  ancient  and 
modem  arti&icts  represent  such  productions)  as  more  or  less  iaq>er{ect  mirrors  of 
Hm  minds  of  the  producers.  So.  too,  Boas,  in  a  presidential  address  before  the 
FtJk-Lore  Society,  entitled  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man,  combines  the  entire  range 
of  human  producti<ms,  from  the  simf^est  artifacts  to  the  higittst  concepts,  and  from 
remote  prehistory  to  current  times,  and  emphasizes  the  many  points  of  similarity 
between  high  and  low,  ancient  and  modem.  In  like  manner,  Holmes  opened 
the  year  with  an  interpretation  of  the  long-obscure  (and  not  unnaturally  mis- 
leading) relks  of  the  Pacific  coast,  based  on  study  of  Hie  physical  and  psychical 
activittes  of  the  aborigines  still  surviving  in  the  Tuolumne  and  American  and  other 
valleys;  and,  1^  means  of  the  identity  in  concept  underlying  the  entire  series  of 
anifacte,  he  was  able  to  identify  the  relics  adventitiously  incorporated  in  the  aurif- 
erous gravels  with  those  of  tribes  now  living.  Similarly,  Cushing  (whose  untimely 
death  was  one  of  the  melancholy  events  of  the  year)  found  the  value  of  his  collec- 
tions of  relics  from  the  Florida  muck-beds  greatly  enhanced  by  alternative  use, 
iirst,  ta  elidting  the  concepts  of  surviving  Amerinds,  and  secondly,  in  elucidating 
the  more  highly  differentiated  artifacts  still  in  use  by  the  tribesmen;  and  related 
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methods  were  pursued  with  success  hy  Dorsey  in  dealing  with  the  rich  collections 
of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  by  Culin  in  arranging  and  interpreting  the  archaeo- 
Icgic  material  in  the  Philadelphia  Museuni,  and  by  various  other  investigators.  The 
tendency  toward  the  interpretation  of  artifacts  in  terms  of  thought-development  is 
represented  also  by  McGee's  genetic  classification  of  implements,  deseed  to  replace 
the  classification  based  on  adventive  features  of  stone  and  other  tools.  In  this 
classification  (announced  in  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  pp.  249-254)  the  most  primitive  stage  corresponds  with  that  called 
prelithic  by  Gushing — i.e.,  the  stage  in  which  motives  as  well  as  materials  are 
borrowed  largely  from  semi-deified  animals,  venerated  and  imitated  as  mystical 
tutelaries  of  persons,  families,  and  clans;  but,  in  view  of  the  predominant  zoic 
motives  and  materials,  the  stage  may  be  defined  constructively  as  zoomimic.  The 
second,  or  protolithic,  stage  is  that  characterized  by  the  use  of  stone  or  other  obdu- 
rate material, 'Selected  at  random  and  shaped  only  by  the  wear  of  use;  while  the 
third,  or  technoUthic,  stage  is  characterized  by  the  employment  of  stone  or  other 
material,  selected  by  the  aid  of  eicperience  and  shaped  in  accordance  with  precon- 

CONSPECTUS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DETELOPHENT. 


Stages. 


I.  Zoomimic  

A.  Transitional 

3.  Protolithic  

B.  Transitional 
S-  Technoli^ic... . 

C.  Transitional 

4.  Metallurgic  


Typical  Materials. 


Bestial  organs.. . 

Symbolized  organs 

Natural  stones. . . 

Qeft  stones  

Artificial  i  z e d 
Stones. 

Malleable  native 
metals. 

Smelted  ores. .. . 


Typical  Products.        Essential  Ideas. 


Awls,  spears,  har- 
poons, arrows. 

Piercing  and  tearing 
implements. 

Hammers  and  grind- 
ers. 

Grinders  and  cutters. 

Chipped.  battered, 
and  polished  im- 
plements. 

Copper  celts,  gold 
ornaments,  etc. 


Steel  tools,  etc. 


Zootheistic  faith. 

Faith  +  craft 

Mechanical  chance. 

i  Chance  -f  craft 

,  Designed  shapement  by 

;    molar  action. 

I 

I  Designed  shapement  by 
molar  action  -f  chance 
heating. 
Shapement  by  molar 
and  molecular  action. 


OIAGKAUATIC  OUTLINE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

ceived  design.  Like  developmental  stages  generally,  these  stages  in  the  growth  of 
handicraft  overlap,  each  borrowing  much  from  the  antecedent  stage,  and  contribut- 
ing a  quota  of  method  (or  knowledge)  lo  the  next  higher.  The  characteristics  and 
relations  of  the  stages  and  transitional  snb-stages  are  summarized  and  depicted  in 
the  accompanying  table  and  diagram.  While  strictly  genetic,  and  hence  of  special 
use  in  tracing  and  defining  the  earlier  episodes  in  technologic  development  with 
which  it  is  the  province  of  archaeology  to  deal,  the  classification  is  not  primarily 
chronologic,  and  is  susceptible  of  correlation  with  current  chronologies  only  by  aid 
of  collateral  data — just,  e.g.,  as  the  geologic  time-scale  based  on  the  natural 
stages  of  terrestrial  development  can  be  reduced  to  chronologic  periods  only  by 
careful  weighing  of  many  factors,  and  then  only  in  approximate  measure.  The 
chief  limitation  to  chronologic  application  of  the  genetic  seriation  of  stages  in  handi- 
craft is  geographic ;  for  the  stages  run  in  normal  sequence  only  in  isolated  communi* 
ties,  or  at  most  in  communities  of  corresponding  culture-grade,  and  are  interrupted 
in  rate  and  mode  of  progress  by  intertribal  and  international  contact.  Yet.  even  in 
this  direction,  the  limitations  of  the  genetic  classification  are  still  less  than  those 
of  adventive  arrangements ;  while  in  all  other  respects  the  arrangement  in  terms  of 
natural  development  is  the  more  convenient  and  useful.  During  the  year,  the  collec- 
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tive  designation  for  the  aboriginal  American  tribes  proposea  by  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Washington  in  1898 — viz.,  Amerind — has  passed  into  fairly  general 
use;  two  or  three  American  students  have  expressed  exception  to  the  term  on  ditTer- 
ent  grounds,  but  nearly  all  of  the  more  prominent  ethnologists  and  archseologtsts, 
and  some  of  the  leading  lexicographers,  have  adopted  it. 

iHstrumentalities. — The  leading  institution  engaged  in  archjeologic  researches  in 
United  States  and  contiguous  territory  during  the  year  1900  was  the  Smithsonian, 


National  Museum.  The  (^rations  of  archaeologic  interest  in  the  bureau  were  con- 
ducted chiefly  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Maine,  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  Antillean  islands;  while 
the  museum  made  collections  and  prosecuted  researches  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  in  several  Spanish-American  countries.  The  researches  and 
collections  made  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  were 
particularly  noteworthy;  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  expeditions  to  California  and 
the  PneUo  regicm  yielded  rich  additions  to  knowledge,  and  the  work  carried  for- 
ward in  Mexico  under  the  munificence  of  Due  de  Loubat  was  gratifyingly  produc- 
tive, as  were  also  the  explorations  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  work  by  the  Museum 
of  Archaeology  and  Paleontology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
was  greatly  facilitated  during  the  year  by  the  Wanamaker  expedition  through  west- 
ern United  States  and  British  Columbia :  and  the  same  expedition  contributed  also 
to  the  substantial  enrichment  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  (Chicago)  in  both 
arclueologic  and  ethnolc^c  material ;  the  former  museum  was  also  enriched  during 
the  year  by  the  notably  valuable  Dickeson  collection  of  antiquities  from  western 
Mississippi,  while  specially  important  contributions  came  to  the  latter  from  the 
Pueblo  region  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology  of  Harvard  University  (Cambridge)  continued  active  and  aojuired 
material  of  special  value  from  Central  American  and  South  American  ruins  by 
means  of  expeditions  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Charles  P.  Bowditch 
and  Stephen  Salisbury.  The  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburg,  Golden  Gate  Park 
Musetun,  San  Francisco,  and  the  State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society  of 
Colorado,  Denver,  prosecuted  researches  of  importance;  the  work  of  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  Columbus,  was  unprecedentedly  pro- 
ductive ;  notable  archieologic  researches  were  made  in  the  interests  of  the  University 
of  California  under  special  endowment  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst ;  while  the  indepen- 
dent expedition  of  Clarence  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  to  western  Florida  was  both 
important  and  productive.  Of  special  note,  too,  were  the  researches  and  collections 
made  by  the  Museo  Nacional  de  Mexico,  and  by  the  Archaeological  Museum  con- 
nected with  the  Education  Droartment  of  Ontario,  Toronto,  Canada.  Several 
of  these  institutions  issue  periodic  or  occasional  publications  announcing  important 
results;  while  the  principal  media  for  more  general  publications  remain  The  Ameri- 
can Anthropologist,  New  York,  The  American  Antiquarian,  Chicago,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Wash- 
ington. The  first  number  of  a  new  periodical  (Records  of  the  Past,  Washington), 
projected  during  the  year  to  summarize  American  as  well  as  Eurasian  and  African 
archseology,  was  on  the  press  in  December,  the  contents  comprising  among  other 
articles,  a  review  of  "Archaeological  Achievements  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by 
the  editor,  Dr.  Henry  Mason  Baum.  The  researches  are  discussed  and  co-ordinated 
in  several  general  and  local  scientific  societies,  chiefly  the  Anthropological  Section 
of  the  American  Association  (in  semi-annual  meetings),  the  Anthropological  Soci- 
ety of  Washington,  and  the  Anthropological  Society  of  New  York.  There  has 
been  noteworthy  activity  in  publication  for  the  trade  concerning  archseology;  follow- 
ing the  line  represented  by  Thomas'  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Archa- 
ology,  distributed  in  1899,  the  year  has  witnessed  the  issue  of  Prehistoric  Imple- 
ments, a  Reference  Book,  by  Warren  K.  Moorehead  with  several  collaborators,  and 
The  Cliff  Dwellers  and  Pueblos,  by  S.  D.  Peet ;  while  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh, 
in  Tht  North  Americans  of  Yesterday,  deals  lar^ly  with  the  antiquities  of  the  pass- 
ing tribes. 

Zoomimic  Artifacts. — One  of  the  noteworthy  investigations  of  the  year  was  that 
of  the  Baum  village  in  Ross  County,  O.,  by  Mills ;  and  among  the  more  interest- 
ing discoveries  were  those  of  bone  implements,  notably  arrow-points  and  fish-hooks. 
The  former  are  especially  significant  as  indices  to  that  curious  aboriginal  philosophy 
discovered  through  ethnologic  studies  and  attested  by  various  lines  of  archaeologic 
evidence.  To  the  primitive  mind  the  arrow  derives  efficiencjr  from  mystical  sources, 
which  must  be  symbolized  in  the  implement  itself— i.e.,  it  is  connived  to  fly  swift 
and  straight  by  virtue  of  the  feathers  from  wings  or  tails  of  swift-flying  birds 
attached  to  the  shaft,  and  is  conceived  to  penetrate  tissues  by  virtue  of  the  rending 
tooth  (actual  or  symbolized)  used  as  foreshaft  or  point.  An  early  stage  in  the  de- 
relopiiiefit  of  implement  and  motive  was  worked  out  durii^  the  year  hy  McGee,  by 
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means  of  the  arrows  and  harpoons  and  firesticks  of  the  S«ri  Indians;  in  Sen 
UiOdL^ht  these  diverse  impleineiits  are  faoniolosous,  and  derive  character  froB  the 
actual  or  symbolic  tooth  with  which  each  is  ticked,  and  the  concept  is  sdU  crystal- 
lized in  speech  ie.g.,  ahi— tooth;  ahst=Jtone;  aktakst::=uirrow-poi»t) ;  but  the 
Mills  discoveries  seem  to  stand  for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  thought,  in  which  the 
wit^-bone  of  a  swift  bird  or  the  1^-bone  of  a  fleet  mammal,  sytnbolixiiig  at  once 
the  trading  capacity  of  the  tooth  and  the  motile  {miction  of  limb,  replaced  the  more 
primitive  device.  Although  less  cleariy  indicative  of  motive,  the  fish-hooks  of  the 
Baum  site,  made  from  long  bones  of  fish-eating  water-fowl  and  raptorials,  would 
seem  to  rdlect  a  similar  philo«ophy ;  while  the  implements  are  of  technical  interest 
in  that  they  represent  manufacture  by  means  of  rubbing  or  grinding  only,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  process  of  manufacture  beginning  with  a  perforation,  previously 
worked  out  by  Putnam  from  specimens  found  in  other  Ohio  localities.  The  ]»reltm- 
inary  announcements  of  Cushing's  Florida  work  (left  incomplete  by  his  dealJi)  de- 
note various  examples  of  zoomimic  manufacture;  while  Moore's  memoir  on  antiq- 
uities of  the  Florida  coast  illustrates  and  describes  numerous  artifacts  attesting 
the  prevalence,  if  not  the  predominance,  of  motives  derived  irom  local  animals  in 
that  interesting  arcbaeologic  district  Several  of  the  bone  implements  and  bone 
points  collected  1^  Smith  in  the  Thompson  River  region,  British  Columbia,  are  of 
similar  import;  and  their  association  with  both  protolithic  and  technolidiic  hanmcrs, 
pestles,  mortars,  celts,  stone  points,  etc.,  illustrates  tlie  blending  of  motives  and 
overlapping  of  stages  characteristic  of  more  advanced  aboriginal  culture.  A  note- 
worthy exposition  of  the  symbolism  dominating  zoomimic  culture  and  affecting  the 
next  two  stages  of  human  development,  albeit  derived  from  a  living  tribe  with  little 
reference  to  antiquities,  appeared  during  the  year  in  Symbolism  of  the  Huickol  In- 
dians, by  Lumholtz;  it  abounds  in  illustrations  of  that  zootheism  characberistic  of  all 
primitive  folk,  and  so  well  displayed  by  the  American  aborigines. 

Protolithic  Artifaets.'-'Vzrious  specimens  exemplifying  designless  sefectioa  and 
shaping  of  stone  were  collected  in  California  by  Rust,  while  other  examples  vere 
illustrated  and  described  by  Yates,  Meredith,  Moorehead,  and  others;  but  ^e  work 
of  the  year  on  productions  of  this  class  has  been  incidental  rather  than  fecial, 
descriptive  rather  than  constructive. 

Tccknolithic  Artifacts. — Customary  activity  lias  been  maintained  in  the  collection 
of  design-shaped  stone  implements  representing  aboriginal  industry,  and  aJI  Che 
museums  have  been  materially  enriched.  A  noteworthy  piece  of  collecting,  oob- 
ducted  with  careful  consideration  of  associations,  was  made  on  Mill  Cmk,  IlL 
fay  Holmes  and  Phillips;  the  material  gathered  comprises  a  great  number  of  both 
Uanks  and  fioiisfaed  implements,  skilfully  chipped  frota  chert  which  was  obtaaed 
hy  quarrying  operations  of  remarkable  extent  and  depth.  The  Branch  collection 
from  the  Lesser  Antilles,  received  by  the  National  Museum  during  the  year,  is  mi 
special  interest  by  reason  of  the  commingling  of  South  American  and  North  Ameri- 
can types,  which  seem  clearly  to  attest  occasional  internugraticm,  if  not  more  reg- 
ular interchange,  between  the  two  continents  during  prehistoric  times;  it  throws 
much  light  on  the  extension  of  what  are  known  as  Caribbean  artifacts  into  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  northern  continent,  and  supplements  invest»aHons  made  on 
the  ground  in  the  early  months  of  1900  by  Powell  and  Holmes.  Some  of  Moore's 
<A)servations  in  western  Florida  are  of  related  import  On  the  whole,  the  artifacts 
now  indicate  more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  there  was  a  considerable  infusion 
of  culture  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States  from  South  American  ^lores  and 
the  Antillean  islands — a  condition  of  thii^s  closely  paralleling  that  already  detected 
in  the  Pueblo  region,  with  its  unmistEikable  evidences  of  comminglit^  between 
northern  blood  and  southern  culture.  Among  the  interestii^  tedinolithtc  arti£acts 
illustrated  in  Moorehead's  Prehistoric  Implements,  none  are  more  noteworthy  than 
the  curved  points  of  delicately  chipped  obsidian  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton. 
Cal.,  by  Meredith  and  Hughes;  while  their  function  has  not  been  established, 
it  seems  probable  that  they  were  used  in  shamanistic  surgical  <^raticHis,  much  as 
were  the  "scarificators"  found  by  Yates  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  and  elsewhere  in 
southern  California,  and  interpreted  by  aid  of  information  obtained  from  agd 
aborigines.  The  "Stockton  curves" — as  the  points  are  designated  by  Meredith — are 
found  associated  with  multiple-barb  bone  (harpoon?)  points,  suggesting  vesti^al 
zoomimic  motives,  together  with  incised  bones,  clay  labrets",  elaborate  shell  gorgets 
apparently  combining  the  dual  motives  of  shield  and  effigy-charged  weapon,  and 
various  other  artifacts  indicating  a  remarkable  range  and  blending  of  cultvrai  and 
regional  influences.  Certain  artifacts  of  the  Bandclier  collection  from  Bolivia, 
made  for  the  American  Museum,  New  York,  are  also  of  special  interest  as  illus- 
trating the  survival  of  primitive  motives  in  more  advanced  culture,  and  the  fertiliz- 
ing of  zsthetic  and  industrial  concqits  by  intertribal  contact  and  the  conseqaent 
interchange  of  culture. 

General  Artifacts. — Entering  inho^itable  and  little  known  portions  of  Arinaa 
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(fatring  the  year,  Fewkes  discovered  pr^istoric  habitations  of  several  varieties,  in- 
dndhig  an  essentially  new  type  of  cavate  dwelling,  excavated  in  pockets  of  softer 
material  interspersed  irregalarly  with  boulder-like  masses  of  obdurate  lava  in  exten- 
sive volcanic  deposits ;  and  by  weans  of  the  associated  relics  he  was  able  to  asceruwi 
that,  while  some  of  the  fa^itations  may  have  been  occupied  well  into  Columbian 
era,  the  excavation  was  effected  by  means  of  stone  im^ements  in  distinctively  pre- 
Columbian  fashion.  Savtlle's  researches  in  the  ancient  city  of  Mitia  were  notably 
productive  of  types  of  prehistoric  sculpture  and  moulding;  while  Maudsley,  of 
England,  and  Hamy,  of  France,  published  important  contributions  to  knowledge 
concerning  the  monoments  and  glyphs  left  by  the  most  highly  advanced  peoples 
of  aboriginal  America.  Thomas,  Seler,  Goodman,  and  several  other  students  con- 
tinued the  investigation  of  the  calendaric  and  related  glyphs ;  the  first  named  made 
a  noteworthy  contribntion  toward  the  interpretation  of  both  the  calendaric  and  the 
numeral  systems  of  the  ancioit  folk  in  the  form  of  an  extended  memoir  on  Mayan 
Calendar  Systenis;  while  Bowditch  assembled  for  discussion  and  republication  in 
America  the  scattered  German  and  French  literature  concerning  these  prehistoric 
records,  and  Gann  prepared  an  original  memoir  descriptive  of  the  carvings,  symbolic 
mouldings,  zootheistic  ei^ies,  and  related  antiquities  of  British  Honduras.  On  the 
whole,  the  progress  of  the  year  in  both  description  and  interpretation  of  the 
elaborate  and  distinctive  monnments  left  by  the  peculiarly  cultured  tribes  of  ancient 
Mexico  and  Central  America  has  been  gratifying. 

Human  Antiquity, — Excepting  a  discovery  of  doubtful  import  by  Osborn  in  later 
Tertiary  deposits  of  western  United  States,  no  noteworthy  evidence  of  high  human 
antiqui^  in  North  America  has  been  broiiq[ht  to  light  during  the  year;  and  while 
interesting  sumiesttonB  as  to  the  assodation  of  man  with  extinct  animals  have  been 
foimd  in  Argentina,  the  indications  may  -well  be,  as  pointed  out  by  Hatcher,  held  in 
abeyance  pending  more  exact  determination  and  correlation  of  the  later  stages  in 
the  physical  development  of  South  America.  The  close  of  the  century  affords 
oppcitunity  for  a  review  of  the  evidences  of  high  human  antiquity  in  America, 
which  have  been  discussed  and  weighed  from  decade  to  decade ;  but  space  admite  of 
only  the  briefest  summary:  In  1800  little  attention  or  credence  was  given  to  indica- 
tions of  the  existence  of  man  on  the  globe  for  more  than  a  few  millenniums;  by  the 
middle  of  the  century  even  the  most  conservative  students  of  archaeology  were 
aeriouslT  weighing  associations  of  human  relics  with  geologic  dqiosits,  and  by  the 
end  of  tiw  Aird  qtrarter  of  the  century  the  opinion  that  North  America  was  peofded  in 
the  Pleistocene,  or  even  in  later  Tertiary,  times,  was  fairly  general ;  while  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  the  associations  have  been  investig:^od  more  critically,  and  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  larger  knowledge  concerning  geologic  development,  with 
the  effect  of  materially  reducing  the  supposed  weight  of  the  evideiKe.  So,  on  the 
whole,  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  mankind  in  America  remains  open,  with  a 
presmnptton  (derived  chiefly  from  Eurasian  researches)  in  favor  of  an  origin  run- 
ning back  well  toward,  or  possibly  beyond,  the  beginning  of  the  Pleistooene,  but 
with  scarce  a  stifle  indubitable  fact  attesting  human  existence  on  the  western 
hemisphere  before  even  the  latest  ice  invasion  of  the  glacial  period. 

AROHnBOTB,  AMBBIOAN  HTSTPTUTB  OF,  founded  in  1857,  had  in  igoo  a 
membership  of  399  fellows,  1 16  associates,  60  honorary  and  6g  correspondinjg  mem- 
bers.   General  meeting  for  1901  to  be  in  BufEalo,  N.  Y.,  in  October.    The  institute 

dlishes  annual  Proceedings  and  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  President,  Robert  S.  Pea- 
y,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  Glenn  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C.   See  Architbc- 

TUKE. 

ABOmriSOTDBB.    There  have  been  a  number  of  caus«  contributing  to  the 
flourishing  condition  of  diis  art  during  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  c^uiy. 
Paris  with  its  exposition,  disappointing  m  some  ways,  it  is  true,  has  shown  the  pres- 
ent tendency  of  the  modern  French  architect;  in  England  public  buildings  have 
furnished  subjects  for  competitive  designs ;  while  in  the  United  States  the  pros- 
perity of  recent  years  has  stimulated  the  building  of  handsome  edifices,  either  for 
dwellings  or  for  religious  and  educational  memorials.    The  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  buildings  erected  by  state  and  general  government  continues,  anid 
the  5iq>ervisin|r  architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  states  in  his  annual  ivport 
that  the  practice  of  procuring  designs  by  con^tition  among  architects  has  proved 
extremely  satisfactory.    He  believes,  however,  that  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  erection  should  be  under  the  cwitrol  of  the  supervising  architect's  office,  but  many 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  do  not  sustain  him  in  this 
position,  as  they  say  it  is  the  function  of  the  ardiitect  to  erect  buildit^s,  not  merely 
to  sell  drawings.   During  the  year  the  question  of  professional  ethics  in  the  United 
States  has  been  discu^ed  to  a  large  extent,  owing  to  the  censure  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  passed  upon  H.  I.  Cobb  and  Har- 
ding &  Gooch.   The  former  submitted  his  plans  fbr  tlie  Poinsylvania  State  Cai^ 
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itol  in  a  second  competition,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  commission  in  charge 
of  the  selection  of  designs  had  ignored  the  report  of  their  experts.  This  conduct 
by  Mr.  Cobb  was  considered  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  competition  and  un- 
professional and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  profession.  The  other  offenders 
were  censured  because  they  attempted  to  nullify  the  competition  after  they  had 
learned  that  their  drawings  bad  been  excluded  by  the  board  of  experts  upon  t^nical 
grounds. 

International  Congress  of  Architects. — The  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Ar- 
chitects was  held  in  the  Hemicycte  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris,  and 
was  attended  by  between  three  and  four  hundred  architects,  the  United  States  beii^ 
represented  by  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  of  Kansas  City;  Mr.  Jenney,  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Horn- 
blower,  of  Washington ;  Mrs.  F.  Fuller,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Totten,  of  Washington. 
M.  Alfred  Normand  presided  over  the  congress,  and  M.  Pupinel  acted  as  secretary. 
After  discussing  the  subject  of  Artistic  Ownership  of  Works  of  Architecture,  the 
congress  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"That  the  same  protection  should  be  given  works  of  architecture  as  to  those  of 
painting,  sculpture  and  other  works  of  design. 

"Considering  the  works  of  architecture  to  include  the  plans,  sections,  elevations, 
details  (exterior  and  interior),  decorative,  and  other  details  in  general  constituting 
the  works  of  the  architect,  of  which  the  constructed  edifice  is  only  the  reproduction. 

"Considering  the  works  of  architecture  to  have  the  same  right  to  protection  by 
law  as  painting  or  sculpture   .   .   .   when  original  or  individual." 

Papers  were  read  on  the  subject  of  Architectural  Instruction,  while  the  matter  of 
the  Title  of  Architect  in  Different  Countries  brought  out  an  interesting  discussion, 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  althot^h  legislation  on  this  subject  was  pendii^  in  many 
States  and  countries,  it  was  only  in  Portugal  and  Illinois  that  a  liMnse  was  necessary 
for  a  practising  architect  A  resolution  on  this  subject  was  passed  1^  the  congress, 
and  read  as  foflows : 

"That  the  various  governments  shall  take  measures  to  protect  and  cause  to  be  re- 
q>ected  the  title  of  architect;  reserving  it  in  the  future,  without  retroactive  effect, 
for  architects  provided  with  a  certificate,  diploma  or  license  (Brevet  de  Capaciti), 
for1>idding  others  to  employ  this  title,  but  placing  it  within  the  r^h  of  all  by  the 
diffusion  of  architectural  instruction." 

Cheap  Habitations  in  All  Countries,  and  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Monuments, 
represented  the  other  topics  discussed  by  the  delegates,  while  the  consideration  of 
the  Influence  of  Building  Regulations  Upon  Contemporary  Private  Architecture 
was  postponed  to  the  next  session.  The  Skeleton  Frame  Construction,  and  tiie 
Artistic  Treatment  of  the  Sky-Scraper,  as  described  by  American  architects,  aroused 
no  small  amount  of  interest.  The  Sixth  International  Congress  will  be  held  at 
Madrid  in  the  spring  of  1903. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  held  its  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  12  to  15,  1900,  and  a  number  of  important  papers  and 
reports  were  presented.  Resolutions  were  adopted  askii^  Congress  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  group  artistically  the  public  buildings  of  Washington,  and  to  provide 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Executive  Mansion  after  the  most  improved  architectural 
ideas.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Robert 
Peabody,  of  Boston;  first  vice-president,  W.  S.  Fames,  of  St.  Louis;  second 
vice-president,  Frank  M.  Day,  of  Philadelphia;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Glenn 
Brown,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  members  of  the  board  of  directors.  John  Carrere, 
of  New  York;  James  McLaughlin,  of  Cincinnati,  and  R.  C.  Sturgis,  of  Boston.  The 
next  annual  convention  of  the  institute  will  be  held  at  Buffalo  in  connection  with 
the  Pan-American  Exposition.  Among  the  papers  presented  were :  The  Italian 
Formal  Garden,  by  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin;  The  Grouping  of  Public  Buildings  in  a  Great 
City,  by  C.  Howard  Walker;  Landscape  in  Connection  with  Public  Buildings 
in  Washington,  by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead;  Recent  Progress  in  Architectural  De- 
sign, Walter  Cook,  and  The  Monumental  Grouping  of  Government  Buildings  in 
Washington,  by  Edgar  Seelcr, 

Licensing  of  Architects. — During  the  year  the  subject  of  the  licensing  of  architects 
has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  bills  were  introduced  into  the  Legislatures 
of  Ohio  and  New  York  toward  that  end.  In  Ohio  the  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  while  in  New  York  a  some- 
what similar  bill  had  the  endorsement  of  the  Architectural  League,  but  did  not 
arouse  much  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  profession  generally. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr._  McMillan,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  a  commission  consisting  of  two  architects  and  one  land- 
scape architect,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  location  and  grouping  of  public  build- 
ings and  monuments  to  be  erected  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  entire  park  system  of  the  District.  This  resolution  had  the 
endorsement  of  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Board  of 
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Trade  and  Business  Men's  Association  of  Washington,  and  provided  for  tix  appro* 
priation  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  such  a  commission. 

The  attention  of  architects  and  the  public  generally  was  called  during  the  year  to 
propositions  to  enlarge  the  present  White  House  or  Executive  Mansion  at  Washing- 
ton. The  scheme  in  its  present  form  was  first  proposed,  so  it  is  said,  by  the  late  wife 
of  ex-President  Harrison,  who  made  certain  suggestions  which  were  incorporated  in 
a  series  of  designs  prepared  by  Frederic  D.  Owen,  an  architect  of  Washington.  These 
plans,  which  were  drawn  during  the  year  by  Colonel  Theodore  A.  Bingham,  gov- 
ernment engineer  in  chaise  o'  the  Executive  Mansion,  called  for  two  wings  at 
right  angles  to  and  connected  with  the  present  structure  by  curved  corridors  with 
colonnades.  This  plan,  however,  did  not  meet  with  favor  from  the  profession,  and 
a  vigorous  protest  ^^inst  alterations  and  additioiu  to  the  White  House  being  made 
withoat  the  examination  and  advice  of  an  expert  commission  of  architects,  land- 
scape architects,  and  sculptors,  was  presented  to  Congress  by  the  leading  archi- 
tectural and  fine  arts  or^^anizations  of  the  United  States. 

Pan-American  Exposition. — During  the  year  the  plans  for  a  number  of  important 
new  buildings  were  illustrated  in  the  various  journals,  and  shown  at  the  exhibitions. 
Of  especial  interest  were  the  designs  for  the  Pan-American  Exposition  of  1901 
at  Buffalo,  which  will  occupy  a  space  of  about  350  acres,  adjoining  and  including 
Delaware  Park.  The  general  scheme  was  placed  in  charge  of  Carrere  &  Hastings, 
architects;  Karl  Bitter,  scnlptor,  and  C  V.  Turner,  colorist,  Mr.  Carrere's  plan 
for  the  treatment  of  the  grounds  and  the  location  of  the  builditu:s  being  adopted. 
To  different  firms  of  arcnitects  were  allotted  the  preparation  of  designs  for  the 
various  buildings,  and  the  complete  list  is  as  follows :  Liberal  Arts  and  Agriculture, 
Sh^ley,  Rutan  &  Cooledge,  of  Boston;  Machinery  and  Transportation  and  Elec- 
tricity, Green  &  Wicks,  of  Buffalo ;  Electric  Tower,  Howard,  Cauldwell  &  Mor- 
gan, of  New  York;  Stadium,  Administration,  Restaurant,  Station  and  Cloister, 
Babb,  Cook  &  Willard,  of  New  York;  Horticulture,  Forestry  and  Graphic  Arts, 
Peabody  &  Steams,  of  Boston;  Temple  of  Music,  Esenwein  &  Johnson,  of  Buf- 
falo; Mines,  Ethnology,  and  three  entrances,  George  Gary,  of  Buffalo;  landscape 
plan,  bridge,  south  approach,  and  all  formal  landscape  work  except  the  Entrance 
Court,  Carrire  &  Hastings,  of  New  York.  The  Machinery  and  Transportation 
Building  ts  designed  in  the  Spanish  Renaissance  style,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square  with  court  in  the  centre,  resembling  the  mission  buildings  of  Mexico  and 
California.  The  walls  are  of  cement,  of  yellowish-white  color,  the  roof  of  red  tiles, 
and  there  are  numerous  towers,  pavilions  and  entrances.  The  buildings  for  Horti- 
culture, Graphic  Arts,  and  Forestry  are  connected  by  arcades,  forming  together  a 
semicircular  court,  and  are  extensively  decorated.  The  Plaza  resembles  somewhat 
the  Spanish  style  of  architecture,  and  contains  a  terrace  surrounding  a  sunken 
garden  with  band  stand,  being  flanked  at  its  northern  end  by  the  railway  station, 
which  is  masked  by  a  colonnade.  The  Stadium  is  to  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  and  is  said  to  resemble  a  similar  structure  erected  a  few  years  ^:o  at 
Athens.  The  Electricity  Buildit^  is  a  long  and  low  structure,  widi  a  double-towered 
entrance  at  the  centre,  and  pavilions  at  each  comer.  TYit  Service  Building,  one  of 
the  first  to  be  erected,  is  in  the  s^le  of  the  ^>anish  Renaissance,  somewhat  freely 
treated,  and  reminds  one  of  a  Californian  or  Mexican  mission  or  church.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  all  the  various  buildings  is  the  large  electric  tower,  which  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Plaza.  The  color  work,  which  is  an  interesting  and  striking 
feature,  is  in  chaise  of  Charles  Y.  Turner,  who,  taking  the  designs  of  the  architects, 
is  responsible  only  to  John  M.  Carrere,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ardiitects. 
'tht  roofs  of  the  main  buildings  are  to  be  of  warm  reds,  harmonizing  with  the  colors 
of  the  different  buildings,  each  of  which  will  show  elaborate  decoration  in  rich 
colors.  The  walls  of  the  buildings  will  be  such  colors  as  warm  buff,  light  yellow, 
drab,  or  gray.  The  Electric  Tower  is  the  climax  in  the  color  scheme,  and  will  be  ivory 
white,  with  delicate  coloring  in  its  recessed  .parts,  while  in  the  open-work  panefs 
of  the  main  shaft  there  will  be  light  green  and  blue  and  a  small  amount  of  gold. 
Higher  up  in  the  columned  stories,  vellow  and  blue  shades  of  greater  intensity  will 
be  used,  and  the  ornamental  work  01  the  smalt  pavilions  at  the  base  will  be  similarly 
treated.  The  outcome  of  the  color  scheme  is  awaited  with  interest,  as  architects  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  effects  obtained  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Whether  the 
treatment  will  prove  artistic  or  not,  it  will,  at  least,  give  a  brilliant  and  gorgeous  ap- 
pearance to  the  exposition.  The  plan  has  been  to  have  all  the  buildings  designed 
somewhat  freely  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  inasmuch  as  this  was  the  type  used 
in  the  constrnction  of  so  many  buildings  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  Long 
arcades  and  towers,  instead  of  columns,  are  used,  and  the  sculpture  and  decoration 
will  be  employed  as  component  parts  in  the  whole  scheme,  rather  than  as  adjuncts. 

The  plans  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
were  on  exhibition  during  the  winter,  and  were  bvorably  criticised.  The  ardutect  is 
Ernest  Flagg,  and  be  has  prepared  a  scheme  involving  the  construction  of  an  entirely 
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new  set  of  buildings,  on  the  most  modern  and  improved  lines,  taking  into  carefnl 
consideration  the  especial  needs  of  the  academy.  The  plan  calls  for  the  demoliticm 
of  all  the  present  tuuldings,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  Governor's  Hotise  and  of  Old 
Fort  Severn,  both  of  which  possess  historic  interest,  and  the  erection  of  cadets' 
i|uarters,  armor?,  boat-house,  chapel,  academic  building,  a  steam-engineering  bnild- 
mg,  a  building  for  physics  and  chemistry,  and  a  power  plant  and  general  storage 
warehouse.  The  whole  work  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $10,000,000,  and  will  provide 
for  buildings  located  on  three  sides  of  the  campus,  whose  fourth  side  will  be  formed 
by  the  basin.  The  cadets'  quarters  will  face  the  parade  ground,  and  will  be  flanked 
at  the  ends  by  the  boat-house  and  the  armory.  A  portion  of  these  buildings  are  now 
in  course  of  construction. 

It  is  unofficially  suggested  at  Cornell  University  to  found  a  college  of  fine  arts, 
to  be  housed  in  a  building  costing  $3,000,000,  and  requiring  for  its  support  an 
endowment  fund  of  $1,500,000.  The  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  Jofan  B. 
Van  Pelt,  of  the  College  of  Architecture,  and  the  school  is  to  be  modelled  very  dose- 
ly  on  the  lines  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris,  uniting  in  one  institution  schools 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  intention  is  to  have  only  a  limited 
number  of  students,  by  means  of  severe  entrance  examinations  at  first,  and  then  by 
the  admission  only  of  winners  of  competitions.  It  is  proposed  to  accommodate  200 
architects,  150  students  in  painting,  and  100  sculptors.  The  plan  is,  lurwever,  only 
being  discussed,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  necessary  funds  and  en- 
dowment being  provided. 

Tenement  House  Competition. — Early  in  1900  the  Tenement  House  Committee  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  City  held  a  onnpetition  and  awarded 
prizes  for  the  best  plans  for  model  tenement  houses  by  architerts.  The  competition 
not  only  attracted  attention  from  architects,  but  from  the  public  generally,  as  the 
plans  were  jplaced  on  free  exhibition  The  jury  of  award  consisted  of  I.  N.  Phelps 
Stokes,  chairman ;  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  president  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company;  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  president  of  the  Improved  Dwellings  Association; 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Lincoln,  "W.  R.  Mead,  architect,  and  Miss  Lillian  D.  Ward,  of  the  Nurses' 
Settlement.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  R.  Thomas  Short;  second,  to  Israels  & 
Harder,  and  the  third  place  in  the  competition,  to  which  two  prizes  equal  to  the 
original  were  subsequently  added,  was  awarded  to  Cowell  &  Smith,  Joseph  Wolf, 
and  Israels  &  Harder.  A  number  of  other  plans  were  higfify  commended  by  the 
committee  of  award,  and  it  was  considered  that  the  designs  submitted  were  by  far 
the  best  ever  brought  out  in  a  competition  where  so  many  important  considerations, 
such  as  sanitary  conditions,  economy  of  space  and  material,  and  the  standpoint  of 
the  investor,  were  involved. 

The  prizes  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  New  York,  for  the  best  designs  for  a 
public  refuge  and  transfer  station,  to  be  used  by  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company, 
were  awarded  early  in  the  year,  thirty-five  designs  being  submitted  in  the  competi- 
tion. The  first  prize  was  for  a  structure  of  substantial  stone  work,  designed  by  G. 
Kelhaim  and  James  Pickles,  while  second  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Lewis 
H.  Boynton  and  T.  Blonde!,  Jr.,  respectively.  The  plans  were  on  exhibition  at  ^e 
National  Arts  Club,  and  showed  a  great  variety  of  design. 

The  competition  for  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  City 
brought  out  fourteen  designs,  most  of  which  were  of  high  merit.  The  award  was 
made  to  Charles  T.  Mathews,  of  New  York  City.  The  new  chapel  will  be  erected  on 
the  Madison  Avenue  side  of  the  cathedral,  directly  in  the  rear  of  and  adjoining  th4; 
present  structure. 

Architecture  m  England. — A  competition  was  held  in  England  to  decide  on  the 
best  designs  for  a  large  building  at  Liverpool  for  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor 
Board,  and  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Briges,  Wolstenholme,  Hobbs 
&  Thornely.  Their  plans  provide  for  a  building  of  the  Tate  English  ^nai^ace 
style,  with  two  towers  flanking  the  main  entrance.  The  building  is  to  cost  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars,  and  is  to  be  constructed  of  stone,  with  roof  of  green 
Westmoreland  slates.  Another  important  competition  was  held  to  select  a  design 
for  the  New  Sessions  House,  Old  Bailey,  London,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site 
of  Newgate  Prison.  The  first  place  was  awarded  to  E.  W.  Mountford,  F.R.I.,  B.A. 
Of  even  greater  interest  was  a  limited  competition,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  County  Council,  where  eight  of  the  most  prominent  ardhitects  of  tendon 
were  invited  to  submit  plans  for  a  block  which  should  contain  the  central  offices 
of  the  London  County  Council.  The  problem  involved  the  treatment  of  a  crescent- 
shaped  space  formed  where  the  new  street  from  Holbom  meets  the  Strand.  The 
new  buildings  were  to  be  from  70  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  the  general  conditions 
called  for  a  "Palladian"  character  in  the  designs.  This  stipulation,  however,  had  but 
slight  effect  in  the  design,  as  all  are  said  to  be  marked  with  strong  individuality. 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A..  is  advising  the  council,  and  a  report  has  been  prqiared,  in 
which  three  of  the  designs  are  particularly  commended.   Somerset  House  and  the 
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Chnrch  of  St.  Mary-Ie- Strand  stand  in  proximity  to  the  proposed  block,  and  naturally 
ejcert  an  important  influence  on  the  plans.  Whether  any  oi  the  plans  submitted  will 
be  used,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  cannot  be  told  at  present,  since  much  land  in 
addition  to  that  owned,  by  the  council  must  be  first  secured  and  a  number  of  build- 
ings torn  down.  The  plans  prepared  for  the  com^tition,  however,  are  considered 
among  the  best,  both  in  design  and  draughtsmanship,  that  have  ever  been  exhibited, 
in  London. 
ABO  UOBTBh  See  Physics. 

ABOnO  BZVLOBATK>HL  In  1900  polar  explorers  made  a  nearer  i^tproach  to 
both  the  North  and  the  South  Pole  than  had  ever  been  made  before,  the  new  record  in 
the  north  being  made  by  Captain  Cagni,  of  the  Abruzzi  eaqwdition,  and  in  the  south 
by  Mr.  Bordigrevii^  (For  an  account  of  the  latter's  eiqiedition  see  the  article 
Antabctic  Exploration.)  Of  the  Arctic  expeditions  in  the  far  north  at  tiie  begin- 
ning of  igoo  those  of  Lieutenant  Peary  and  Captain  Sverdrup  had  not  returned  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  Abruzzi  expedition  returned  and  also  a  member  o£  the 
Stein  party,  which  in  the  summer  of  1899  had  been  set  ashore  by  the  Diana  at  Cape 
Sabine,  Etlcsmere  Land.  EKiriiu'  the  year  exploring  and  scientific  work  was  accom- 
plished Lieatenant  Amdnip,  Dr.  Nansen,  and  a  Russo-Swedtsh  geodetic  commis- 
sion, while  a  new  expedition,  which  will  probably  be  out  for  two  years,  started 
under  Baron  Toll,  and  several  other  expeditions  were  projected  or  proposed  for 
1901,  More  detailed  treatment  of  these  topics  may  be  found  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  Mention,  however,  may  first  be  made  of  S.  A.  Andree,  the  Swede  who 
with  two  companions  left  Dane's  Island,  Spitzbergen,  in  a  balloon  on  July  11,  1897, 
with  the  hc^  of  drifting  across  the  Pole.  In  S^tember,  1900,  two  messages — the 
one  in  a  buoy,  the  other  in  a  bottle—purporting  to  be  from  hira,  were  picked  up 
off  the  coast  of  Norway.  They  were  dated  only  a  few  days  after  he  left  Dane's 
Island,  and  are  in  no  way  helpful  in  determining  the  result  of  the  voyage  No 
longer,  it  seems,  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  three  voyagers,  Andree,  Strindberg,  and 
Praenkel,  who  undertook  a  venture  the  daring  of  which  no  explorer  has  ever  sur- 
passed, perished  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  they  first  rose  over  the  icy  seas  of 
the  north. 

The  Abrussi  Expedition. — The  ^pedition  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  iq.v.),  which 
sailed  from  Christiania,  Sweden,  on  the  Stella  Polare  June  12,  1899,  returned  to 
Tromso,  Norway,  September  6,  1900,  having  attained  the  latitude  of  86"  3j'  19",  or 
about  21  miles  above  that  reached  by  Dr.  Nansen  on  April  7,  1895.  After  leaving 
Christiania  the  Stella  Polare,  which  is  modelled  after  Nansen's  From,  but  is 
smaller  and  less  stockiiy  built,  proceeded  to  Franz  Josef  Land,  carrying  350  tons  of 
coal  and  250  tons  of  proviskms,  equipment,  etc.  On  Ai^nst  9,  1899,  in  the  British 
Channd,  latitude  80°  20',  the  party  met  the  Capella  on  its  return  voyage  with  the 
expedition  of  Mr,  Walter  Wellnian.  The  Stella  Polare  made  her  way  through  the 
British  Channel  to  Table  Bay,  Rudolf  Land,  not  far  from  the  82d  parallel ;  here  the 
vessel,  being  forced  upon  the  land  by  the  ice,  was  badly  damaged  and  was  held  fast 
for  eleven  months.  A  tent  was  set  up,  in  which  the  party  wintered.  The  duke's 
plan  to  reach  the  Pole  was  quite  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Nansen,  who  attempted 
the  drifting  method  with  the  From  in  the  Siberian  Polar  Sea.  Early  in  1900  ex- 
ploring parties  were  sent  out  to  establish  stores  of  supplies  for  the  main  expedition 
which  was  to  follow.  The  first  party  was  successful  and  returned  in  a  few  days. 
The  seeond  never  came  back ;  this  consisted  of  a  Norwegian  and  two  Italians,  who 
were  the  only  men  lost  by  the  expedition.  The  third  party  was  out  twenty-four  days. 
Severe  frost  bite,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  two  fingers,  deterred  the  duke  from  leading 
the  fourth  and  last  sledge  party.  This  party,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Umberto  Cagni,  started  on  the  last  day  of  February,  but  was  driven  back  by  violent 
storms.  The  second  start  was  made  on  March  n,  after  which  the  party,  consisting 
of  four  men  besides  the  captain,  was  out  one  hundred  and  four  days,  returning  after 
attaining  on  the  frozen  sea  the  latitude  of  86°  33'  in  longitude  65°  east  The  pro- 
vi»(Mis  of  the  «cpedition  ran  low,  and  for  about  fifteen  days  the  men  were  forced  to 
eat  their  dogs.  Of  the  forty-five  dogs  that  went  with  the  expedition,  only 
seven  were  brought  back.  No  sign  of  Peterman  Land,  hitherto  supposed  to 
lie  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  was  discovered.  Widi  difficulty  the  ship  was  repaired 
and  left  Table  Bay  when  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  summer. 

The  Stella  Polare  carried  twenty  sleds,  each  weighing  485^  pounds  and  equipped 
with  a  canoe  and  eight  aluminium  boxes  packed  with  stores.  Besides  the  duke  the 
members  of  the  expedition  comprised  Captain  Cagni,  of  the  Royal  Italian  Navy; 
Count  Qniriai,  a  naval  lieutenant;  Dr.  Cavallt-Molinelli,  two  Itsdian  seamen,  four 
Italian  mountain  guides,  ten  Non\'egian  sailors,  and  one  Eskimo,  who  bad  charge 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dc^s.  This  expedition  is  remarkable  in  that  it  was  out 
only  a  tittie  more  than  a  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  1900  the  duln  was  making 
preparations  to  lead  a  searching  party  hi  the  following  qmng  or  summer  in  the  hope 
of  finding  the  three  men  he  had  lost. 
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The  three  highest  records  hitherto  nude  are:  Abruzzi,  1900,  239.15  statute  miles 
from  the  Pole;  Nansen,  1895,  a6i  miles;  the  From,  1895  (during  her  drift  after 
Nansen  left  her),  280.55  miles.  The  most  northern  point  on  land  was  reached  by 
Lockwood  (Greely  expedition)  in  1882 — 83°  24',  or  456.5  miles  from  the  Pole. 

The  Peary  Expedition. — Lieutenant  Robert  C.  Peary  sailed  on  the  IVindtoard  for 
the  far  North  in  July,  1898.  When  in  September  of  the  following  year  the  Wind- 
ward, on  its  return  voyage  for  supplies,  touched  at  Newfoundland,  the  following 
facts  concerning  the  expedition  were  learned:  From  August  18,  1898,  to  August  2, 
1809,  the  ship  was  frozen  in  the  ice  at  Allman  Bay,  Grinnell  Land,  latitude 
79  40'  N. ;  during  this  time  Peary  had  explored  by  sledge  and  mapped  large  parts 
of  Ellesmere  Land  and  Grinnell  Land,  and  had  charted  the  hitherto  confused  coast- 
line to  a  point  beyond  Greely  Fiord,  about  80"  N. ;  he  reached  Fort  Conger,  at  Lady 
Franklin  Bay,  81°  44'  N.,  and  pushed  on  to  Cape  Beechey,  near  the  ozd  paralief, 
the  most  northerly  point  attained.  On  one  of  these  journeys  Peary  was  severely 
frostbitten  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Windward;  no  attempt  was  made  to 
push  northward  in  the  summer  of  1899,  and  winter  quarters  were  established  at 
Etah  on  the  Greenland  side  of  Smith  Sound.  After  the  return  of  the  Windward  in 
September,  1899,  nothing  was  heard  of  Peary  until  NoTcmber,  1900.  On  July  20  of 
that  year  Peary's  wife  and  daughter  had  sailed  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton  Island, 
on  board  the  IVindv-Hird,  to  meet  him  in  the  North,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
no  news  had  come  from  the  ship  after  it  touched  at  Disco  Island  on  August  20. 
When  in  November  the  friends  of  the  explorer  were  experiencing  some  anxiety  for 
his  safety,  letters  from  him  were  brought  by  a  returning  member  of  the  Stein  ex- 
pedition, Dr.  Leopold  Kafan,  who  had  been  landed  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  by  a  whaler 
sailing  from  Davis  Strait.  One  of  these  letters  was  written  from  Cape  D'Urville, 
Grinnell  Land,  March  12,  1900,  and  the  other  from  Fort  Conger,  March  31.  From 
them  it  appeared  that  the  winter  of  1899-1900  had  been  passed  comfortably  at  Etah, 
and  that  Peary  had  regained  his  health,  which  had  suffered  in  the  previous  year.  On 
March  4,  Peary,  with  a  party  and  dc^s,  set  out  from  Etah  and  reached  Fort  Conger 
on  the  28th  of  the  month.  He  was  then  intendin|;,  with  Mr.  Mott  and  a  few  of  the 
best  Eskimos,  to  press  northward  as  far  as  possible  and  then  return  and  meet  the 
Windward,  so  as  to  reach  the  United  States  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1900.  In 
November,  however,  it  was  generally  believed  that  Peary  would  pass  the  winter  of 
1900-01  at  Fort  Conger,  and  that  his  "dash  for  the  Pole  had  been  postponed  until 
the  spring  of  the  latter  year. 

The  Sverdrup  Expedition. — Captain  Otto  Sverdrup  sailed  from  Christiania  June 
24,  1898,  in  command  of  an  expedition  aboard  the  From,  the  ship  formerly  used  by 
Professor  Nansen.  The  party  passed  the  winter  of  1898^  near  Cape  Sabine,  Elles- 
mere Land,  which  is  separated  from  the  western  shore  of  North  Greenland  by  Kane 
Basin.  Parts  of  Ellesmere  Land  were  explored  and  mapped,  and  Sverdrup  planned, 
it  was  said,  to  explore  the  region  about  Jones  Sound,  where  the  From  probably 
passed  the  winter  of  1899-1900.  It  is  known  that  Sverdrup's  original  purpose  was  to 
push  through  Kane  Basin,  thence  along  the  northern  shore  of  Greenlan*!  and  make 
his  southward  voyage  off  the  east  coast  of  that  island.  Evidently  this  had  not  been 
accomplished  in  1900,  since  in  the  summer  of  that  year  Professor  Kolthoff,  of 
Upsala,  visited  east  Greenland  and  found  untouched  the  store  of  provisions  left  for 
Sverdrup  on  Pendulum  Island  by  Professor  Nathorst  in  his  1899  expedition. 

The  Anidrup  Expedition. — A  Danish  scientific  expedition  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Amdrup  sailed  for  East  Greenland  from  Copenhagen  in  the  Antarctic  on 
June  14,  igoo,  and  on  July  18  landed  at  Cape  Dalton  in  the  latitude  of  69°  28'.  For 
three  weeks  the  party  explored  the  region,  mapping  it  as  far  as  Scoresby  Sound. 
The  party  also  mapped  a  stretch,  hitherto  unknown,  which  extends  southward  for 
about  150  miles  from  Cape  Dalton  to  Aggas  Island,  67°  22',  where  the  surveys  met 
those  running  north  from  Angmagsalik,  65"  45',  and  completed  by  Amdrup  in  1899. 
The  expedition  effected  several  landings  from  the  Antarctic  between  Scoresby 
Sound  and  King  Oscar's  Fiord,  and  after  touching  shore  at  the  relatively  high 
latitude  of  74"  30'  sailed  from  Greenland' on  September  i.  Iceland  was  reached  on 
the  5th,  and  two  days  later^  the  Antarctic  sailed  again  for  the  Greenland  coast, 
Angmagsalik  being  the  objective  point.  Lieutenant  Amdrup  soon  afterward  returned 
to  Copenhagen,  arriving  there  on  October  4.  The  party  secured  valuable  collections 
of  fauna  and  flora. 

Xattscn. — In  the  summer  of  1900  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  was  engaged  with  Dr. 
Johan  Hjort  on  the  Michael  Sars — built  and  equipped  for  Arctic  cruising  by  the 
Norwegian  government — in  taking  hydrographic  observations  in  an  uncharted  part 
of  the  ocean  between  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen.  and  in  studying  the  habits  and 
migrations  of  the  cod,  particularly  between  Iceland  and  the  Shetland  Islands. 

Other  Parties. — Professor  Kolthoff,  mentioned  above,  voyaged  to  East  Greenland 
and  returned  from  Franz  Josef  Fiord  with  several  musk  oxen,  which  he  hoped  to 
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acclimatize  in  northern  Sweden.  Several  musk  oxen  also  were  brought  to  Norway 
by  Captain  Naero,  in  command  of  a  Norwegian  whaler,  which  reached  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland  in  the  high  latitude  of  75°  30' 

Two  German  Arctic  expeditions  were  led  by  Herr  Bade  and  Herr  Bauendahl. 
During  the  summer  of  1900  a  combined  Russo-Swedish  geodetic  commission,  sent 
out  especially  to  make  an  accnrate  measurement  of  an  arc  of  a  meridian  in  bpttz- 
bergen  did  a  considerable  amount  of  work,  but  on  account  of  unfavorable  ice  con- 
ditions returned  without  completing  the  task.  The  reported  discovery  of  valuable 
coal  seams  in  Spitzbergen  may  render  important  the  question  of  the  political  owner- 
ship of  that  archipelago.   The  claims  of  no  nation  have  yet  been  recognized. 

Th€  Toll  Expedition. — An  expedition,  consisting  of  six  scientists  and  twelve 
sailors,  under  the  leadership  of  Baron  Toll,  who  discovered  Sannikoff  Land  in 
1886,  left  St.  Petersburg  in  }une,  igoo,  on  the  steamer  Aurora.  Baron  Toll's  plan 
is  to  traverse  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  Siberia,  and  passing  through  Bering 
Strait  reach  the  Russian  port,  Vladivostok.  After  touching  at  Tromso,  Norway, 
and  Russia's  new  Lapland  port,  Catherine  Harbor,  the  party  expected  to  establish 
winter  quarters  somewhere  on  tiie  Taimur  Peninsula,  which  extends  far  into  the 
Siberian  Arctic.  They  intended  to  explore  the  neighboring  territory  during  the 
winter  of  igoo-oi,  and  when  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  midsummer  of  1901  hope  to 
proceed  to  the  still  unexplored  Sannikoff  Land,  and  there  continue  the  work  of 
discovery.  Later  the  Aurora  will  endeavor  to  reach  Bennett  and  De  Long  islands, 
and  during  the  winter  of  igoi-02  efforts  will  be  made  to  determine  whether  the 
group  extends  to  the  Pole.  When  navigation  becomes  possible  in  1902  the  party  will 
put  for  Vladivostok,  reaching  there  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  In  October,  1900,  a 
sledging  ^rty  set  cHit  in  the  nope  of  meeting  Baron  Toll's  expedition  sometime  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Fropoied  Expeditions. — The  projection  of  the  Zi^ler-Baldwin  expedition,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  reach  a  point  above  that  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  was  announced  in 
the  autumn  of  igoo.  It  was  to  be  equipped  by  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  a  New  York 
capitalist,  and  will  be  led  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Baldwin,  who  expected  to  start  for  the 
north  some  time  in  igoi.  In  December  Mr.  Baldwin  was  in  London  consulting 
scientists  and  inspecting  ships  for  the  expedition.  He  stated  that  it  had  been 
definitely  decided  to  90  by  way  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  as  be  believed  that  the  Green- 
land route  was  suffiaently  covered  by  Lieutenant  Peaiy  and  Captain  Sverdrup.  It 
was  annotmced  in  December,  igoo,  that  Captain  J.  E.  Bernier,  a  Canadian  ex- 
plorer, was  at  that  time  in  London  fitting  out  the  ship  Scottish  King  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  far  north  in  igoi.  Captain  Bernier  expected  to  pass  through  Bering 
Strait  and  enter  the  ice-pack  not  far  from  Bennett  Island,  which  lies  to  the  north- 
cast  of  the  Lena  River  delta.  This  is  the  region  in  which  the  Jeannette,  under 
command  of  General  A.  W.  Greely,  was  wrecked  and  the  party  held  in  the  ice  for 
two  years  (1882-84).  I'o  some  extent  Captain  Bernier  will  employ  Nansen's  drift- 
ing method,  his  general  course  being  similar  to  that  of  the  Fram.  The  prevailing 
winds  come  from  the  east  and  southeast.  It  is  said  that  Captain  Bernier  will  take 
one  hundred  and  twenty  reindeer,  many  dogs,  and  food  supplies  for  two  and  one-half 
years.  He  expects,  however,  to  be  out  no  more  than  eighteen  mcMiths. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  1899  that  the  Russian  ice-breaker,  Ermak,  might  be  used 
advantageously  for  exploration  in  the  far  north,  and  in  1900  it  was  announced  that 
the  sturdy  ship  would  be  put  to  such  a  use  in  1901,  probably  starting  in  the  summer 
with  its  designer,  Vice-Admiral  Makaroff  of  the  imperial  navy,  in  command.  In 
December,  1900,  the  Ermak  was  being  fitted  out  for  the  expedition  at  Newcastle, 
England.  Dogs  and  sledges  will  be  t^en,  so  that  if  the  ship  is  actually  held  in  the 
ice  a  dash  for  the  Pole  may  be  attempted.  The  Ermak,  which  was  built  at  Walker- 
on-Tyne  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  the  ice-bound  Russian  ports,  is  a  quad- 
ruple screw  steamer,  305  feet  kmg,  71  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  6  inches  deep,  having 
a  di^lacement,  with  3000  tons  of  coal  on  board,  of  8000  tons.  As  the  ship  is  mar- 
vellously strong,  its  sides  being  said  to  have  fifteen  times  the  resistance  of  the 
ordinanr  steel  vessel,  and  as  it  has  already  made  head  through  solid  ice  14  feet 
thick,  the  voyage  is  awaited  with  considerable  expectation. 

AROBNTINA,  a  republic  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America.  The  capital 
is  Buenos  Ayres,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  has  comprised  14  provinces  and  9  territories, 
the  estimated  areas  of  which  are  515.815  square  miles  and  1,319,247  square  miles 
re^kectively.  Early  in  1900  it  was  announced  that  the  government  had  erected  a 
new  territory  out  of  the  Puna  de  Atacama  region  near  the  Bolivian  frontier,  which 
was  awarded  to  Argentina  in  1899  by  Mr.  William  I.  Buchanan,  arbitrator  of  the 
northern  Argentine-Chilean  boundary  dispute.    A  decision  of  the  question  of  dis- 

Sited  territory  south  of  the  parallel  »'  sz  45"  S.,  referred  to  representatives  of  the 
ritish  government,  had  not  been  reached  in  190a    According  to  the  census  of 
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1895,  the  population  of  the  provinces  was  3,851,542  and  of  the  territories  105,369 
The  number  not  enumerated  was  probably  about  60,000.  The  Indian  inhabitants 
number  about  30,000.  The  total  population  in  1899  was  reported  at  4.518,593.  The 
estimated  number  of  foreign  inhabitants  in  igoo  was  i,2oo,ooc^  of  which  600,000 
were  Italian,  338,900  Spanish,  112,900  French,  Sl&,4oa  Uruguayan,  3(^100  English, 
24,700  Chilean,  20,600  German,  18,100  Rusnan,  17,700  Swiss,  17,500  Faramiayan, 
15,400  Austrian,  14.700  Brazilian,  8800  Bolivian,  6500  Belgian,  3500  Dutch,  2800  Por- 
tuguese, 2000  Swedish,  1700  Danish,  1700  North  American.  The  rate  of  immigra- 
tion fluctuates;  the  number  of  immigrants,  exclusive  of  those  from  other  South 
American  countries  and  of  passengers  from  Montevideo,  arriving  at  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1898,  was  40,377;  in  1899,  84,442,  of  whom  the  majority  were 
Italians.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  settled  in  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ajrres 
and  Santa  Fe.  The  populations  of  the  principal  cities,  according  to  the  census  of 
1895,  were:  Buenos  Ayres,  615,226;  Rosarto,  94,025;  Cordoba,  47,609;  La  Plata, 
45,410;  Tucumin,  34,300;  Mendoza,  28,709;  Santa  Fe,  24,755;  Parani,  24,261;  Salta, 
16,600;  Corrientes,  16,129;  San  Juan,  10,410;  San  Luis,  9^. 

Buenos  Ayres. — The  poptilation  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  in 
point  of  numbers  is  next  to  Paris  "among  the  Latin  cities  of  the  world,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  city  absorbs  a  good  part  of  the  immigration,  while  the  population 
in  the  otfier  parts  of  the  country,  excepting  the  city  of  Rosario,  increases  slowly  or 
actually  remains  stationary.  The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  end  of 
1899  was  795.323,  the  increase  during  the  year  being  29,579.  The  city  marks  the 
nearest  approach  in  South  America  to  the  urban  civilization  of  Europe.  In  foreign 
commerce  the  city  is  credited  with  54  per  cent,  of  exports  and  87  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  of  the  entire  republic.  It  has  15  theatres  or  other  places  of  amusement ;  its 
numerous  tram-car  lines,  some  of  which  are  electric,  carried  116447,982  passengers 
during  1899;  and  it  is  lighted  I3.>50  gas  jets,  8214  lamps,  and  1252  arc  li^ts. 
The  drainage  system  introduced  in  1890  seems  to  have  resulted  in  3  decrease  of  the 
death  rate  per  1000  inhabitants  from  30  in  that  year  to  17.7  in  1898  and  17.1  in  1899. 
In  the  last-named  year  the  number  of  houses  with  drainage  was  24,900.  Rapid  im- 
provement is  being  made  in  the  length  and  quality  of  the  city  pavements,  the  paved 
streets  within  the  city  limits  aggregating  in  1900  about  5,000,000  square  metres  against 
a  total  street  area  of  11,500,000  square  metres. 

Government. — ^By  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  ttie 
United  States,  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  president,  who  is  chosen 
by  an  eleirtoral  college  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  president,  who  is  not  eligible  to 
re-election,  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  has  appointive  power  to  all  military, 
judicial,  and  civil  offices,  and  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  bishoprics.  In  1900 
the  president  was  Senor  Julio  A.  Roca,  who  took  office  October  12,  1898.  Appointed 
by  the  president  is  a  ministry  of  eight  members  who,  with  the  chief  executive,  are 
respfMisible  to  congress.  The  legislative  authority  devolves  upon  a  congress  of  two 
houses,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  deputies,  members  of  which  number  respec- 
tively 30  and  133.  The  provinces  have  full  autonomjr  in  their  own  affairs,  mclud- 
ing  the  incurrence  of  debt.  They  elect  their  own  l^slaturcs  and  governors.  The 
federal  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of  five  judges  and  an  attorney-general, 
and  of  various  inferior  courts.  The  provinces  have  their  own  judicial  systems. 
Though  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  is  provided  by  the  constitution,  this  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  practised. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  regular  army  was  reported  in  1900  to  consist  of  1463  offi- 
cers and  nearly  13.000  men,  while  the  total  effective  army  numbers  over  29,000. 
There  is  also  a  national  guard  of  some  467,000  men,  the  majority  of  whom  receive 
smne  military  training  each  year.  In  the  spring  of  1900  it  was  announced  that  the 
government  was  increasing  its  stock  of  war  materials. 

With  the  exception  of  Chile  and  Brazil,  Argentina  has  by  far  the  strongest  of  the 
Latin-American  navies.  The  Argentine  navy  comprises  5  armored  cruisers,  3  high- 
speed, coast-defence  cruisers,  4  coast-defence  armorclads,  7  smaller  though  modem 
gunboats  and  cruisers,  12  first-class  and  10  second-class  torpedo  boats,  4  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  and  a  number  of  older  craft.  Of  the  armored  cruisers,  the  Gari- 
baldi, San  Martin,  General  Belgrano,  and  Pucyrredon  were  bought  in  Italy  with 
the  consent  of  the  Italian  government;  they  are  fine  modern  vessels,  having  alen^h 
of  328  feet  and  a  displacement  of  over  6800  tons.  Besides  a  battery  and  a  battalion 
of  marines,  the  personnel  of  the  navy  includes  656  officers  and  ^760  seamen. 

Finance. — ^The  most  important  source  of  public  revenue  is  import  duties;  other 
sources  of  revenue  are  the  spirit  and  tobacco  taxes,  other  internal  taxes,  export 
duties,  stamps,  i^ilways,  and  public  works.  The  largest  item  of  expenditure  is 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  Revenue  and  expenditure  in  pesos  have  been  reported 
as  follows  (the  peso  being  worth  96.5  cents  and  the  paper  peso  about  43  cents)  : 
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Revenue. 


Expenditure. 


Gold.  Paper. 


Gold.  Paper. 


1897 
189S 

1899 


30,466,322  61,035,853 
33,878,266  49,744,214 
45,676,188  61^19,990 


29,214,763  93,427,502 
20,931,551  93,072,745 
31,481,378  96,068,365 


According  to  the  president's  message  to  congress,  May  i,  tpoo,  the  revenue  for  1809 
was  greater  than  the  estimate,  while  the  expenditure  was  less.  Of  the  revenue,  28,388,- 
261  pesos  gold  were  import  duties.  For  1900  the  estimated  revenue  was  45,981,735 
pesos  gold  and  67,122,000  pesos  paper ;  and  the  estimated  expenditure,  32,946,813  pesos 
gold  and  95,447,513  pesos  paper.  In  the  message  mentioned  above  the  president  stated 
that  the  national  external  debt  amounted  to  300,203,982  pesos  gold ;  and  the  internal 
debt,  6,375,000  pesos  gold  and  98,929,000  pesos  paper.  In  a  message  to  congress,  July 
17,  1900,  the  president  stated  tlut  the  public  debt — the  internal  and  external  con- 
solidated debts  and  the  debt  for  armaments  and  improvements — amounted  to  41B,- 
379,118  pesos  gold.  Each  province  and  municipali^  has  its  own  budget.  A  law 
providing  for  the  unification  of  the  national  and  provincial  foreign  debts  was  enacted 
in  1896,  whereby  provincial  creditors  are  required  to  exchange  their  provincial  bonds 
for  national  bonds  of  a  smaller  face  value.  Accordingly,  during  1899  the  foreign 
debts  of  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Cordoba,  Corrientes,  Tucuman,  Catamarca,  and 
San  Luis  were  settled ;  and  in  June,  1900,  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  the 
government  engaged  to  pay  of!  the  Mendoza  foreign  debt  and  overdue  service, 
amcuntii^  to  ^,521,000,  by  a  four  per  cent,  bond  issue  of  $3,552,000.  The  paper 
currency  m  circulation  at  the  end  of  1899  was  reported  to  be  295,149,731  pesos. 
Early  in  1900  it  was  announced  that  the  congress  had  approved  the  law,  promulgated 
in  the  preceding  November,  providii^  for  the  establishment  of  the  gold  monetary 
standard  and  the  conversion  of  the  paper  circulation  into  gold  pesos  at  the  rate  of  44 
centavos  gold  per  peso  paper.  Provision  was  made  for  a  metallic  circulation  fund. 
For  public  finance  the  year  1900  seems  to  have  been  a  very  satisfactory  one. 

Production  and  Industries. — Exronomic  prospects  in  1900  were  very  favorable.  For 
years  the  leading  industry  has  been  sheep  and  cattle  raising;  second  in  importance 
is  agriculture,  for  the  development  of  which  e£forts  are  bein^  constantly  made,  but 
less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  tillable  area  is  under  cultivation.  The  chief  crop  is 
wheat,  Argentina  being  one  of  the  principal  producers  of  that  cereal  in  the  world ; 
other  leading  products  are  corn,  sugar,  fiax,  and  the  grape.  Santa  Fe  and 
Buenos  Ayres  are  the  two  greatest  wheat-producing  provinces,  but  the  wheat  area  is 
gradually  increasing,  chiefly  toward  the  south,  where  there  is  greater  security  from 
the  locust  pest  than  in  the  northern  districts.  Other  provinces  important  for  their 
cereal  products  are  Cordoba  and  Entre  Rios.  The  wheat  crop  in  1899  was  estimated  to 
be  over  2,200.000  tons  (metric)  and  the  export  was  1,791,668  tons  ;  the  production  for 
the  year  ending  July,  1900,  was  about  2,756,000  tons,  of  which  about  1.886,000  tons 
were  available  for  export.  This  last  amount  was  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  great 
as  the  export  of  1893.  Com  production  in  1899  amounted  to  about  2,800,000  tons,  of 
which  the  export  was  some  1,122,720  tons.  In  the  export  of  both  these  cereals  there 
is  an  increasing  rivalry  between  Argentina  and  the  United  States.  Wine  has 
become  a  staple  product  in  the  provinces  of  Mendoza  and  San  Juan.  Of  the  250,- 
000.000  litres  of  wine  annually  consumed  in  Argentina  considerably  more  than 
100.000,000  arc  now  produced  there.  In  1899  the  estimated  sugar  output  was 
90.000  tons,  of  which  all  but  about  10.000  tons  was  produced  in  the  province  of 
Tucuman.  The  &■  x  crop  of  1900  amounted  to  over  170,000  tons.  The  Plata  regions 
of  Argentina  and  /ruguay  are  among  the  most  important  wool-producing  districts 
of  the  world ;  in  1  the  estimated  number  of  sheep  in  Argentma  was  85,000,000 
and  in  Uruguay  I7,joo,0oo,  the  total  showing  a  gain  of  over  20,000,000  since  1890. 
In  addition  there  are  many  hnrses  and  goats  ana  over  20,000,000  cattle.  The  wool 
clip  in  1899  amounted  to  about  225.000  tons,  some  21.000  tons  less  than  that  of  the 
previous  year,  but  on  account  of  advanced  prices  the  aggregate  value  was  greater. 
Late  in  1900  the  inactivity  in  the  wool  market  caused  much  anxiety  among  Argen- 
tine flock  owners.  Early  in  the  summer  of  lyoo  considerable  alarm  was  occasioned 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  cattle  and  other  domestic 
animals ;  later  the  malady  disappeared,  but  not  before  many  countries  had  estab- 
lished a  quarantine  against  Argentine  cattle.  Mining  has  made  little  progress. 
iJgnite  occurs  in  several  provinces ;  in  a  small  way  petroleum  is  worked  in  Mendoza. 
and  borax,  borate  of  soda,  and  borate  of  lime  in  the  provinces  of  Salts,  Jujuy,  and 
Atacama,  on  the  Chilean  frontier.  Quebracho,  or  iron-wood,  which  is  used  for  rail- 
road sleepers,  is  found  in  the  northern  districts,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
export.  During  1900  large  Quantities  of  grain  and  hay  and  many  horses  were  pur- 
chased in  Arttcntina  by  the  British  government  for  use  in  the  South  African  War. 
It  appeared  that  the  Argentine  horses  in  general  were  inefficient  for  war  purposes. 
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In  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rios,  and  Santa  Fi,  a  Jewish  colonization 
society  bias  acquired  318,000  acres,  on  which  over  7000  persons  have  settled.  A 
Welsh  colony,  with  a  population  of  3800,  has  settled  in  the  Chubut  valley  in  eastern 
Pat^onia;  in  July,  1899,  a  flood  did  great  damage  to  property  and  caused  much 
distress  in  the  colony.  In  the  fall  of  1900  the  ^vernmcnt  decided  to  grant  a  con- 
cession of  200  square  leagues  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Formosa,  adjoining  the  Pil- 
comayo  River,  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  colony  of  20,000  Japanese, 
whom  the  concessionaire  agreed  to  introduce. 

The  government  lands  in  Santa  Cruz  amount  to  24,950,000  hectares;  Chubut, 
22,546,000;  Rio  N^ro,  15,087,000;  Chaco,  13,025,000;  Formosa,  8,676,000;  Pampa 
Central,  3,125,000;  Tierra  del  Fuego,  1,887,000;  Misiones,  792,000;  Neuquen,  6174. 

Commerce. — The  principal  exports  of  Argentina  are  the  produce  of  die  flocks  and 
herds  and  agricultural  products,  notably  wheat  and  com;  the  chief  imports  are 
textiles  and  wearing  apparel,  iron,  iron  and  steel  implements,  machinery,  and  glass 
and  earthenware.  The  values,  in  gold  pesos,  of  exports  and  imports,  exclusive  of 
coin  and  bullion,  have  been: 


free. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

61,855,000 

71,472,647 

100^723 

39,314.299 

63,35^11 

84,049,108 

101,169^ 

I33.8a9.458 

I84.917,«3I 

85,699.748 

93,988,545 

.  102,080,738 

12,589,200 

13,440.355 

14.769,933 

98^948 

107,438,900 

116,850,671 

Total  98,288,948 

The  increase  in  exports  in  1899  was  chiefly  live  stock  and  live-stock  products,  the 
value  of  which  amounted  to  115,549,906  pesos.  Exports  from  Ai^^tina  by  countries 
have  been  reported  in  gold  pesos  as  follows : 

1898.  1899-  1898.  1899. 

France    29,981,056  41,446,747  United  States         5,874.295  7.667,523 

Germany  20,386.338  29,433.663  Brazil   7,916,301  7,041,668 

Belgium   13.949.7SI  24.478370  Italy   5,256,054  4,926,612 


Great  Britain. . .  19,305,366      21,721,591    Uruguay  3.663,275  3,481,348 

The  remainder  went  in  smaller  amounts  to  various  other  countries.  Importations 
to  Argentina  by  countries  have  been  reported  in  gold  pesos  as  follows : 

189B.  1899.  1898.  1899. 

Great  Britain. . .  39,012,600  43,671,421  France   10,596,725  10,979,690 

United  States..  11,129,065  15,466.846  Belgium   9,444,981  9,410.479 

Italy   13,695,241  13.780,072  Brazil   5,012,115  4,806,116 

Geftnany  12,571,116  12.979,937  Spain   3.315,470  3.197383 

The  remainder  came  in  smaller  amounts  from  various  other  countries.  Of  the 
exports  about  two-thirds  and  of  the  imports  over  four-fifths  pass  through  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  leading  exports  reported  for  1899  include  the  following  (the  word  ton  signify- 
ing the  metric  ton  of  2204.6  pounds)  :  Wheat.  1,791,668  tons  (65,831,854  bushels)  ; 
wheat  flour  and  bran,  118,230  tons;  com,  1,122,720  tons  (42,663,360  bushels); 
wool,  231,238  tons  (509,788.080  pounds);  linseed,  216,426  tons;  hay,  44,258  tons; 
sheepskins,  32,540  tons;  tallow,  14,259  tons;  ox-hides,  3,211,757;  frozen  wethers, 
1,959,564.  The  principal  imports  to  Argentina  in  1899  were  reported  as  follows : 
Textiles,  39,545,051  pesos  (gold)  ;  iron  and  iron  goods,  18,077.451;  glassware,  crock- 
ery, etc.,  10,^,150;  liquors,  7,116,540;  lumber,  7,466,818;  oils,  3.873.376;  other 
important  imports  were  metal  and  leather  manufactures,  paper,  and  paints. 

5'Ai>^tn£.— Entrances  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  at  Argentine  ports 
numbered  in  1897:  Steam,  6827  vessels,  aggregating  5,522,973  tons;  sail,  3536, 
aggregating  541,091  tons;  total,  10,363  vessels  of  6.064,064  tons.  In  1898:  Steam, 
6866  vessels  of  5.928,765  tons;  sail,  3332.  of  626,363  tons;  total,  10,198,  aggregating 
6,555,128  tons.  In  1899  the  entrances  from  the  United  States  were:  Steam,  65 
vessels  of  110,516  tons;  sail,  193  of  170,365  tons;  total,  258  of  280,881  tons.  Clear- 
ances for  the  United  States  were:  Steam,  24  vessels  of  23,384  tons;  sail,  50  of  35,495 
tons;  total,  64  of  58,879  tons.  The  small  return  tonnage  from  Argentina  to  the 
United  States  is  largely  due  to  the  American  tariff  on  wool.  Most  of  the  steamers 
clearing  from  New  York  carry  Argentine  grain  and  wool  cargoes  to  Europe  before 
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retuming.  In  i8g8  the  Argentine  merchant  marine  comprised  86  steam  and  157  sail 
vessels. 

Communications. — In  the  latter  part  of  1899  the  railroad  mileage  reported  for 
Argentina  was  15,884  kilometres  (9870  miles),  giving  that  country  the  seventh  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  Austria- Hungary  being  sixth  and  Brazil  eighth.  In  1900  several 
new  roads  were  projected  or  under  construction.    The  five  provinces  having  the 

freatest  aggregate  length  of  line  in  1898  were  Buenos  Ayres,  ^72  kilometres ;  Santa 
€,  3400;  Cdrdoba,  1954;  Santiago  del  Estero,  1068;  Entre  Rios,  718.  Over  three- 
fifths  of  the  lines  are  broad  gauge,  but  almost  all  have  only  single  track.  Some  lines 
are  under  federal  control,  some  under  provincial,  and  some  under  private.  At  the 
end  of  that  year  the  reported  amount  of  capital  invested  in  Argentine  railways  was 
523,517,000  pesos  gold,  on  which  the  average  rate  of  interest  yielded  was  2.7  per  cent. 
Of  this  capital  about  475,000,000  pesos  is  foreign.  The  gross  receipts — about  twice 
the  net  earnings — of  the  railways  in  the  fiscal  years  1899  and  1900  were  27,810,000 
pesos  gold  and  34,253,000  pesos  gold  respectively.  Late  in  igoo  the  government  de- 
cided to  offer  for  sale  the  Transandean  Railwajr  on  the  basis  of  ii,2oo,ooo  ($5339,* 
aoo),  the  proceeds  to  be  credited  to  the  conversion  fund.  In  1896  Uiere  were  25^5 
miles  of  telegraph  line.  The  tel^aph  and  post-offices  together  number  about  1660. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  other  forms 
of  faith  are  tolerated'.  Primary  instruction,  which  is  free,  secular,  and  nominally 
compulsoi^,  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  national  council  in  Buenos  ^res 
and  the  nine  territories,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  republic  under  the  control  of  the 
provincial  governments.  In  1898  there  were  over  4100  primary  schools,  with  an 
enrolment  of  over  404,000  pupils.  For  secondary  instruction,  which  is  controlled  by 
federal  authorities,  there  are  16  lyceums  with  over  4000  students.  In  addition  there 
are  national  universities  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Cordoba,  and  provincial  universities  at 
Santa  Fi,  La  Plata,  and  Parani,  with  a  total  of  2500  students.  There  are  a  naval 
and  militaiT  school,  a  school  of  mines,  of  agriculture,  national  observatories  at  La 
Plata  and  C6rdoba,  and  museums  at  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1900  the  re- 
ported number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  published  was  177,  of  which  49  were 
ID  Buenos  Ayres. 

Revolutionary  Outbreak. — A  revolutionary  outbreak  occurred  in  Entre  Rios  m 
March,  1900,  three  towns  being  occupied  by  the  insureents,  who,  however,  laid  down 
their  arms  upon  the  arrival  of  government  troops.    See  South  America. 

AHOTZiL,  Eighth  Duke  of,  Gk>bge  Douglas  Campbell,  K.T.,  K.G.,  distin- 
guished British  statesman  and  writer,  died  at  Inverary  Castle,  Argyllshire,  April 
24,  1900.  Descended  from  a  family  that  for  several  centuries  has  been  prominent 
in  Si^tch  history,  he  was  bom  April  30,  1823,  at  Ardtncaple  Castle,  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland.  He  was  educated  privately,  and  at  an  early  ag^  entered  the  public  life  of 
his  time.  He  was  only  19  when — his  title  being  then  Marquis  of  Lome — he  be- 
came involved  in  the  struggle  finally  ending  in  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  published  A  Letter  to  the  Peers  by  a  Peer's  Son,  a  pamphlet  that  op- 
posed the  sympathies  of  his  family  and  advocated  the  freedom  of  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  published  a  historical  vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  system, 
entitled  Presbytery  Examined,  in  1848.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  Scottish  dukedom.  For  many  years  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
an  English  baron,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Sundridge;  it  was  not  until  1892  that  he 
became  a  duke  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Entering  the  upper  house  in  1847,  he  soon 
became  prominent  in  the  Whig  party,  but  always  mainUined  an  independence  of 
position  that  sometimes  set  him  at  variance  with  his  party  leaders,  without  atiy 
probationary  service  he  entered  the  coalition  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  lord 
privy  seal,  in  1853,  and  continued  in  office  in  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  until  late 
in  1855,  when  he  resigned  to  Become  postmaster-general.  He  retained  this  position 
until  the  defeat  of  Lord  Derby's  government  in  1859,  when  he  again  became  lord 
privy  seal  in  the  second  administration  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  he  held  this  office 
until  the  Reform  question  brought  about  the  fall  of  Lord  John  Russell's  cabinet  in 
1866.  In  Gladstone's  first  admmistration,  1868-74,  the  duke  was  secretary  of  state 
for  India,  and  when  the  former  again  came  into  power  in  1880  he  resumed  his  *old 
position  of  lord  privy  seal.  He  resigned,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  when  the 
cabinet  adopted  the  Irish  land  bill,  for  he  was  a  firm  opponent  of  the  Liberal  Irish 
policy.  This  was  his  last  state  office.  The  high  ideal  of  public  duty  that  character- 
ized ^e  duke  made  him  steadfast  in  his  convictions  on  matters  of  state ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  he  lacked  flexibility  and  humor,  and  so, 
while  he  was  always  an  impressive  speaker,  his  tendency  to  preach  and  assume  a 
Aigii  air  of  infallibility  seriously  militated  against  the  effective  power  of  his  oratory. 

tie  wrote  extensively  on  many  subjects,  including  physical  science,  economics, 
metaphysics,  theology,  literary  criticism,  and  historical  research.  Besides  his  pub- 
/ished  volumes  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  articles  that  appeared  in  newspapers  and 
nfpyagines  and  faave  never  boai  collected.   His  most  inqrartant  scientific  works  are 
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The  Reign  of  Law,  1866,  and  its  continuation.  The  Unity  of  Nature.  1884,  in  which, 
as  in  Primeval  Man,  1869,  he  attacks  some  of  the  theories  of  such  pre-eminent 
scientists  as  Darwin,  Spencer,  Lyell,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley.  He  seemed  to  possess 
"too  little  of  the  capacity  for  grasping  a  great,  thoujgh,  it  may  be,  as  yet  an  imperfect, 
generalization ;"  nevertheless, his  position  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  bring  upon  him 
the  disapproval  of  firmly  conservative  scientific  thinkers.  In  economics  he  both  dis- 
agreed with  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  old  school — such,  for  example,  as  Ricardo's 
theory  of  rent — and  opposed  all  tendencies  that  make  for  any  kind  of  socialism.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  the  duke  wrote:  A  History  of  the  Antiquities  of 
lona  (1871)  ;  The  Eastern  Question  (1879)  ;  Scotland  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is  (1887)  ; 
The  New  British  Constitution  (1888)  ;  The  Highland  Nurse  (1889)  ;  Unseen  Foun- 
dations of  Society  (1893)  ;  Irish  Nationalism  (1893)  ;  The  Burdens  of  Belief  (poems, 
1894)  ;  Philosophy  of  Belief  (1896)  ;  IVhat  is  Science f  (1898)  ;  Organic  Evolution 
Cross-examined  (1898).  From  1851  to  the  time  of  his  death  the  duke  was  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1854.  president  of  3ie  Royml 
Society  of  Edinbui^h  in  1861,  and  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  He  was  a  great 
landholder,  possessing  about  170,000  acres.  His  eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of  Lorne, 
who  was  formerly  governor-general  of  Canada,  and  who  is  the  husband  of  Princess 
Louise,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  succeeded  to  the  title. 

ARIZONA,  a  southwestern  Territory  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  112,920 
square  miles.   The  capital  is  Phcenix.   Arizona  was  organized  February  24,  1863. 

Agriculture. — The  principal  crop  of  Arizona  is  the  variety  of  forage  known  as 
alfalfa.  Of  this  plant  from  five  to  eight  cuttings  a  year  are  to  be  expected.  Other 
staple  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  corn.  The  production  of  wheat  for  the  calendar 
year  1900  was  365,657  bushels,  valued  at  $288,869.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Territory  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  water  supply  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers, 
but  notwithstanding  the  drought  continuing  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
crops  for  1900  have  on  the  whole  resulted  favorably  for  the  farmers  and  fruit  raisers. 
The  development  of  artesian  water  has  been  an  important  feature  of  the  year's 
progress  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Gila,  and  by  means  of  irrigation  from  new 
artesian  wells,  a  considerable  area  has  lately  been  brought  under  cultivation.  The 
following  shows  the  shipments  of  live  stock  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900: 
Cattle,  160,714;  horses,  2221;  hogs,  5154;  and  mules,  Z2.  The  wool  product  for 
1900  is  estimated  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  1,003,942;  wool,  washed  and  un- 
washed, 7.529,565  poimds;  wool,  scoured,  2,108,278  pounds. 

Mineralogy. — The  year  1899  was  the  most  prosperous  for  the  mining  industry  in 
the  histoiT  of  the  Territory.  The  copper  output  was  greater  tiian  ever  before,  the 
total  production  being  125,377,758  pounds.  The  estimated  output  of  gold  for  the 
calendar  year  1900  was  169,312  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $3,500,000,  and  of  silver, 
4,250,000  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $2,592,500.  Quarrying  in  1899  yielded  small  amounts 
of  sandstone  and  limestone,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $5128. 

Commerce. — In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchandise 
in  the  customs  districts  of  the  Territory  were  valued  at  $1,224,863,  a  decrease  in  a 
year  of  $260,368,  and  the  exports  were  valued  at  $1,992,433,  an  increase  of  $474,043. 
The  imports  of  gold  amounted  to  $1,260,423,  and  of  silver  to  $1,557,929.  making  the 
total  foreign  trade  $6,035,638,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $26,245. 

Railroads. — New  railway  construction  during  the  year  1899  amounted  to  74  miles, 
giving  the  Territory  a  total  mileage  of  1461.61.  The  total  territorial  tax  on  railroad 
property  was  $4,330,830.  A  new  company,  called  the  Santa  Fe  &  Arizona  Southern 
Railroad  Company,  has  been  incorporated  to  build  from  Seligman,  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Pacific  Railroad,  south  for  a  distance  of  90  to  100  miles,  penetrating  the  mining  dis- 
tricts near  the  Hillside. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  5  national  banks  in  operation  and  3  in 
liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $400,000;  circulation,  $213,077;  deposits, 
$2,061,815,  and  reserve,  $879,301.  Territorial  and  private  banks,  June.  1900,  num- 
bered 14,  and  had  capital,  $373,550;  deposits,  $2,296,908,  and  resources.  $2,762,474. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuations  of  property  in  1900  aggregated  $33,782,466,  an 
increase  in  a  year  of  $1,272,946.  The  tax  levy  was  85  cents  per  $100  valuation. 
The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory,  June  30,  1900,  including  a  floating  debt  of 
$124,711,  was  $1,127,683.  Cash  in  the  treasury  available  for  the  redemption  of  this 
indebtedness  amounted  to  $56,833,  leaving  a  net  territorial  debt  of  $1,070,850. 

Education. — The  total  receipts  for  educational  purposes  during  the  school  year 
1899-1900  were  $421,776;  expenditures,  $345,314.  In  June,  1900,  the  school  popula- 
tion was  20,833;  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  16,504;  average  attendance,  10,177; 
number  of  schools.  398 ;  number  of  teachers,  399.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
year  is  6.25  months.  The  only  high  school  is  located  at  Phoenix,  in  Maricopa 
County.  There  are  two  normal  schools,  one  at  Tempe,  and  one  at  FiagstaflF.  The 
University  of  Arizona,  located  at  Tucson,  in  Pima  Coun^,  reports  an  increased  at- 
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tendance  of  students  in  1899-1900.  During  the  year  20:4  books  were  added  to  the 
district  school  Ubraiy.  making  3  total  of  only  8160  books  in  all  the  libraries  of  the 
Territory. 

Population. — Census  of  1890,  59,620;  census  of  1900,  122,212;  increase  for  the 
decade.  62,593,  or  104.9  P^r  cent. 

Needs  of  the  Territory. — In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
the  governor  renewed  "with  all  possible  earnestness"  the  arguments  previously  urged 
by  him  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Arizona  as  a  State.  The  principle,  he  stated,  of 
the  admission  of  Territories  rested  upon  the  desire  of  their  inhabitants  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  their  ability  to  maintain  an  adequate  and  representative  State  govern- 
ment The  rapidity  with  which  Arizona  had  developed  from  a  primitive  frontier  re- 
gion to  a  progressive,  enliehtened,  and  law-abiding  community,  the  increase  of  its  pop- 
ulation to  over  100,000,  of  its  assessed  wealth  to  over  $33,000,000,  and  of  its  assessable 
wealth  to  $100,000,000,  fully  entitled  it  to  recognition  as  a  State.  The  governor  also 
recommended  that  the  federal  lands  in  Arizona  be  ceded  to  the  Territory.  By  leasing 
or  selling  these  the  Territory  would  be  able  to  raise  money  sufficient,  without  creating 
a  bonded  indebtedness,  to  construct  "a  complete  and  thorough  water-storage  and 
irrigation  system.  In  this  connection  the  governor  asked  that  Congress  make  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  within  the  Territory,  and 
particularly  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  San  Carlos,  on  the  Gila  River.  By  this 
dam  a  very  laive  area  could  be  irrigated.  Appropriations  were  also  asked  for  the 
investi^tion  01  sites  for  artesian  wells.  In  view  of  the  increased  mining  opera- 
tions Confess  was  asked  to  establish  a  government  assay  office  and  branch 
mint  withm  the  Territory.  Among  other  recommendations  made  were  that 
a  commission  be  appointed  by  Congress  for  ethnological  and  archaeological  research 
within  the  Territory,  that  a  fifth  judicial  district  be  created,  that  salaries  of  federal 
judges  of  the  Territory  be  increased,  and  that  "appropriation  be  made  by  Congress 
to  pay  the  governors  and  secretaries  of  Territories  the  salaries  allowed  them  by  law." 

Legislation. — The  last  session  of  the  territorial  Legislature  met  in  1899.  At  that 
session  a  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  code  of  the  territorial  statutes 
and  to  present  a  report  thereon  to  the  twenty-first  session  of  the  Legislature,  which 
meets  on  the  third  Monday  of  January,  1901.  It  was  stated  that  the  work  of  the 
commission  would  probably  be  accepted  with  but  few  amendments,  and  that  the  code 
as  revised  by  it  would,  in  the  main,  be  enacted  into  law. 

Elections. — The  territorial  Legislature  of  1899  consisted,  in  the  council,  of  9  Dem- 
ocrats and  3  Republicans,  and  in  the  House  of  13  Democrats  and  11  Republicans.  In 
1901  there  will  be  in  the  council,  8  Democrats  and  4  Republicans,  and  in  the  House, 
19  Democrats  and  5  Republicans.  The  Democratic  nominee  for  delegate  to  Con- 
gress received  8664  votes  as  against  7664  received  by  the  Republican  nominee. 

Territorial  OMcers  and  National  ZJ^/(?ga/c— Territorial  officers  for  1900-01 : 
Executive — governor,  N.  O.  Murphy ;  secretary,  Charles  H.  Ackers ;  treasOTer,  T.  W. 
Pemberton;  auditor,  G.  W.  Vickers;  adjutant -general.  H.  P.  Robinson;  attorney- 
general,  C.  A.  Ainsworth;  superintendent  of  education,  R.  L.  Long. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Webster  Street;  associate  justices,  Richard  E. 
Sloan,  Fletcher  M.  Doan,  George  R.  Davis ;  clerk,  Lloyd  Johnston.  The  territorial 
L^slature  consists  of  27  Democrats  and  9  Republicans. 

Territorial  delegate  for  1900  (56th  Congress),  J.  F.  Wilson  (Dem.),  from  Pres- 
cott;  territorial  delegate  for  igoi  (57th  Congress),  Mark  A.  Smith  (Dem.),  from 
Tucson. 

ARKANSAS,  a  south  central  State  of  the  United  States,  has  a  land  area  of  53,045 

aoare  miles.  The  capital  is  Little  Rock.  Arkansas  was  oi^anized  as  a  Territory 
arch  2,  l8ia  and  admitted  as  a  State  June  15.  1836. 

Agriculture. — ^The  following  shows  the  production  and  valtie  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900;  Corn,  45.225,947  bushels,  $19,447,157:  wheat,  2,689,418  bushels,  $1,748,123; 
oats,  7.038,665  bushels,  $2,463,533;  rye,  19,723  bushels,  $14,200;  potatoes,  3,127,816 
bushels,  $1,212,855;  hay.  228,580  tons,  $2,022,933. 

The  movement  of  cotton  during  the  season  1899-1900  aggregated  669.385  bales. 
Federal  officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  at  the  close 
of  1900  to  be  '.,899,000  acres,  and  the  yield,  223  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre.  In 
the  Bulletin  cf  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  the  wool  product 
for  1900  is  estimated  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  103,836;  wool,  washed  and 
unwashed.  441,303  pounds ;  scoured  wool,  264.782  pounds. 

Mineralogy. — The  coal  product  for  1899  was  843,554  short  tons,  valued  at  $989,383, 
a  decrease,  compared  with  1898,  of  361,925  tons,  with  a  shortage  of  $249,395  i"  value. 
The  decrease  was  due  not  to  any  falling  off  in  demand,  but  to  strikes  in  the  principal 
mines.  Out  of  the  22  mines  in  the  State,  11  had  men  on  strike  from  30  to  180  days. 
The  II  mines  affected  employed  2195  men  out  of  a  total  of  2313  in  the  State.  The 
total  workin?  time  lost  by  the  strikes  was  220.105  days,  an  average  of  100  idle  days 
per  man,  and  equal  to  61  per  cent  of  the  total  working  time  made,  from  which  it  can 
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be  calculated  that  but  for  the  time  lost  by  strikes,  all  other  conditions  being  equal, 
the  State  would  have  produced  about  1,350,000  tons  of  coal  during  1899.  Quarrying 
yielded  four  kinds  of  stone,  the  values  of  which  were:  Limestone,  $71,965;  sand- 
stone, $73,616;  granite,  $39,470;  and  marble,  $3410— in  all,  $188,461. 

Industries. — In  1900  Arkansas  led  all  the  States  in  the  production  of  yellow  pine 
lumber.  Shipments  for  the  eleven  months  ended  December  i,  1900,  aggregated 
435.696,195  feet,  and  the  total  amount  cut  during  the  same  period  was  481,550,435  feet. 
In  1809  there  were  36  cigar  factories,  which  used  33,182  pounds  of  tobacco,  and 
manufactured  1493,250  cigars  during  the  calendar  year.  Grain  and  fruit  distilleries 
in  operation  numbered  37,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was  24,470  gallons;  spirits  rectified,  44,179  gaiUons;  dis- 
tilled spirits  gauged,  210,293  gallons;  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  11,505  barrels. 
One  new  cotton  mill,  with  5000  spindles,  was  built  in  igoa 

Railroads. — The  total  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year 
ipoo  was  62.90  miles,  giving  the  State  an  aggregate  mileage  of  3155.67. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  7  national  banks  in  operation  and  7  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $1,070,000;  circulation,  $330,427;  deposits, 
September  5,  1900,  $3,108,065;  and  reserve,  $1,003,249.  The  State  banks  June  30, 
1900,  numbered  39,  and  had  capital,  $1,243,509;  deposits.  $4,464,013;  and  resources. 
$6,604,264;  private  banks,  3,  with  coital,  $25,000;  deposits,  $133,878;  and  resources, 
$163,018.  Exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  at  Little  Rock  for  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1900,  aggregated  $24,431,793,  as  compared  with  $18,966,254  in  1899. 

National  Guard. — The  State  troops  are  officially  designated  the  Arkansas  State 
Guard,  It  comprises  99  cavalry,  140  artillery,  and  1630  infantry.  The  total  number 
liable  to  military  service  is  262,000. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  472,417 ;  enrolment  in  public  schools, 
301,387;  average  daily  attendance,  186,177.  There  were  5350  buildings  used  as 
schoolhouses,  and  the  estimated  value  of  public  school  property  was  $2,565,ooa 
The  revenue  was  $1,329,744;  expenditures,  $1,292,463,  of  which  $i,i2i399  was  for 
teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  t3w 
whole  school  year  was  $6.94.  There  were  53  public  high  schools,  with  118  teachers 
and  sSis  secondary  students;  24  private  secondary  schools,  with  75  teachers  and 
1452  students ;  i  public  normal  school,  with  1 1  teachers  and  66  students ;  and  6  private 
normal  schools,  with  31  teachers  and  631  students.  Seven  colleges  and  universities 
for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  80  professors  and  instructors,  1407  students,  and 
a  total  income  of  $110,722;  and  one  college  for  women  reported  9  professors  and 
instructors,  100  female  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $8000.  The  professional 
schools  comprised  l  theological  school,  with  2  instructors  and  24  students ;  i  law 
school,  with  15  instructors  and  23  students;  and  l  medical  school,  with  13  instructors 
and  108  students. 

Population. — ^According  to  the  federal  census,  the  population  in  1890  was  1.128,179; 
and  in  1900,  1,311,564,  an  increase  for  the  decade  of  103,385,  or  16,25  per  cent.  The 
largest  cities  in  1900  were  Little  Rock,  with  38,307  inhabitants;  Fort  Smith,  11,587; 
Pine  Bluff,  11,496,  and  Hot  Springs,  9973. 

Elections. — The  vote  on  the  State  ticket  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  governor,  JefFerson  Davis,  by  88,637  votes,  as  against  40.701  votes  cast  for 
the  Republican  nominee,  H.  L,  Remmcll,  and  3641  cast  for  A.  W.  Files,  the  Populist 
nominee.  The  vote  for  governor  in  1896  was:  D.  W.  Jones,  Democrat,  91,114;  H.  L. 
Renunell,  Republican,  35,836;  A.  W.  Files,  Populist,  13,990.  The  State  Legislature 
in  1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  32  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  Democrats 
and  2  Republicans.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  32  Demo- 
crats, and  in  the  House  of  97  Democrats,  2  Republicans,  and  i  Populist.  Arkansas 
returned  5  of  her  6  Democratic  representatives  in  Congress,  and  elected  Charles  C. 
Reid  in  place  of  William  L.  Terry.  In  the  national  election  Bryan  received  81,142 
votes  and  McKinley,  44,800.    In  1896  Bryan  received  110,103  votes  and  McKinley. 


State  Officers  and  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — governor, 
Daniel  W.  Jones ;  secretary  of  state,  Alexander  C.  Hull :  treasurer,  Thomas  E.  Little ; 
auditor.  Clay  Sloan ;  attorney-general.  Jefferson  Davis ;  superintendent  of  education, 
J.  J,  Doyne;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Frank  Hill;  land  commissioner,  J.  W. 
Colquitt 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice.  Henry  G.  Bunn;  associate  justices,  Simon  P. 
Hughes,  C.  D.  Wood.  Burrill  B.  Battle,  and  James  E.  Riddick;  clerk,  P.  D.  Et^tish. 

State  officers  for  1901 ;  Executive — governor,  Jefferson  Davis;  lieutenant-governor, 
Robt.  L.  Lawrence;  secretary  of  state,  John  W.  Crockett;  treasurer,  Thos.  E.  Little; 
auditor,  T.  C  Monroe:  attorney -general,  George  W.  Murphy;  superintendent  of 
education,  /.  J.  Doy/j^;  commissioner  of  agriculture.  Frank  Hill;  commissioner  of 
insurance  and  cx~ofc  .'  commissioner  of  public  lands.  John  W.  Colquitt  Supreme 
Court :  Same  as  J^Ln. 
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Congressional  rmresentatives  for  1900  C56th  Congress) :  P.  D.  McCuUoch,  Jr. 
(Mariana) ;  John  S.  Little  (Greenwood)  ;  Thomas  C.  McRae  (Frescott) ;  William 
L  Teny,  H.  A.  Dinsmore  (Fayetteville) ;  S.  Brundtdge,  Jr.  (Searcy)— all  Demo- 
crats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  in  1900,  except 
that  Charles  C.  Reid  (Morrillton)  replaces  William  L.  Terry. 

Senators  for  igoo  (56th  Congress) :  J.  H.  Berry  (until  1901)  and  James  K  Jones 
(uDtil  1903) — both  Dunocrats. 

Senators  for  1901  (s^tb  (Egress):  J.  K.  Jones  (until  1903),  from  Washington; 
vacant. 

Constitutional  Amendment. — In  September  a  constitutional  amendment  was  rati- 
fied permitting  surety  companies  to  sign  bonds  of  state,  municipal  and  county  officers. 

ABBSHKIA  and  Kurdistan  in  eastern  Asia  Minor  form  a  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  they  comprise  the  three  vilayets  of  Erzerum,  Mamuret-ul-Aziz,  and  Diar- 
bc^r,  and  the  two  districts  of  Van  and  Bitlis.  The  total  area,  which  is  often  called 
simply  Armenia,  is  estimated  at  72491  square  miles  and  the  estimated  population  is 
2473,400 ;  other  estimates  place  the  area  at  about  90,000  square  miles  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  as  high  as  5,000,000.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  latter  figure 
is  too  large.  Since  1894  many  Armenians  have  emigrated  to  other  parts  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  to  Russia.  The  Armenians  are  Christians  belonging  to  the 
Gregorian  CSiurch,  but  some,  though  retaining  their  own  ritual,  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  In  1894  the  Christians  suffered  terrible  atrocities  at 
the  hands  of  the  Moslems,  and  the  Porte  promised  reforms,  but  persecutions  began 
again  in  November,  1895,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  said,  nearly  500,000 
Armenians  were  practically  homeless.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  80,000 
Armenians  perished  from  the  time  the  massacres  commenced  in  1894  to  the  spring 
of  1896L  For  the  next  few  months  there  was  comparative  quiet,  but  in  September 
horrible  massacres  occurred  at  Kharput  and  Egin.  Seemingly  fearful  of  disturbing 
the  European  status  quo,  the  powers  took  no  active  steps  toward  intervention,  and 
the  Porte  was  indifferent  in  the  matter  of  bringing  about  its  promised  reforms.  In 
1898,  though  occasional  outrages  took  place,  there  was  no  concerted  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Kurds  or  Turkish  military  at  massacre  in  Armenia,  but  so  great  was  the 
damage  already  done  that  in  1899  great  destitution  prevailed  and  many  thousands,  it 
was  reported,  were  dependent  upon  charity.  In  October  of  that  year  the  Sultan 
ostensibly  took  up  the  matter  of  ameliorating  Armenian  conditions,  but  during  1900 
these  conditions  for  the  most  part  remained  intolerable.  On  May  24,  1900,  the 
Armenian  Patriarch,  or  head  of  the  church,  who,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  had 
suspended  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  was  advised  of  two  irades  of  the  Sultan 
ordering  him  to  resume  his  duties  and  granting:  "The  cessation  of  the  difficulties 
exceptionally  created  in  regard  to  the  Armenians ;  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Patriarchate  over  all  the  Armenians  in  Turkey,  including  the  election  of  the 
Catbolicos  of  Sis;  tiie  remission  of  the  arrears  of  the  military  tax  in  the  case  of 
Armenians  who  have  suffered  misfortune,  and  the  granting  of  facilities  for  the 
pmnent  of  the  tax  in  future."  Notwithstanding  this  conciliatory  attitude  of  the 
sultan  various  outr^^es  subsequently  occurred.  In  August,  1900,  was  reported  the 
burning  of  the  small  village  of  Spaghank,  in  Sassun,  and  the  massacre  of  the  inhabi- 
tants by  troops  commanded  by  General  AH  Pasha  and  assisted  by  Kurds,  the 
estimates  of  the  number  killed  varying  from  60  to  500.  Other  villages  were  pillaged. 
Though  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  ambassadors  drew  the  serious  attention  of 
the  porte  to  the  matter,  little  or  no  amelioration  seems  to  have  been  effected;  for  sub- 
sequently there  were  reports  of  frightful  pillage,  outrage,  and  massacre,  in  the 
vilayet  of  Diarhektr  in  October,  and  in  November  an  Armenian  convent  at  Bor,  near 
Bitlis^  was  burned  by  Kurds  and  the  superior  was  wounded. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  Bishop  of  Mush  in  the  autumn  of  igoo,  the  Ar- 
menian peasants  in  Mush  and  Van  had  been  completely  stripped  of  their  property  by 
the  Kurds  and  many  had  died  of  starvation.  "Among  the  female  youth  ...  no 
pirl  or  woman  has  escaped  outrage.  The  despair  of  all  Armenians  in  these  districts 
IS  such  that  they  have  come  to  wish  that  a  general  massacre  might  terminate  their 
sufferings."  Armenian  affairs  had  come  to  such  a  pass  toward  the  close  of  the 
)war  that  the  Council  of  the  Patriarchate  suspended  its  sittings,  asserting  that  the 
Porte's  continued  disregard  of  its  requests  render  it  impotent 

ABMIBS>   See  articles  on  the  separate  countries. 

ARMOR  PI^TB.   See  United  States  (paragraph  Navy). 

ARMSTRONO,  First  Baron,  William  George,  a  distinguished  engineer  and 
scientist,  died  in  England  on  December  27,  1900.  being  widely  known  as  the  head  of 
the  famous  ordnance  manufacturing  works  at  ElswicK,  Newcastle.  He  was  born  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  November  26,  1810.  and  after  receiving  his  education  at  Wick- 
ham  school,  Bishc^,  Auckland,  he  determined  to  follow  the  profession  of  law,  but 
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when  he  had  spent  several  years  in  practice  he  was  diverted  from  this  calling  by  a  taste 
for  scientific  research.  One  of  his  earliest  discoveries  was  the  hydro-electric 
machine,  which  at  the  time  was  the  most  powerful  device  for  producing  frictional 
electricity.  It  consisted  of  an  insulated  boiler,  from  which  steam  at  high  pressure 
escaped  through  a  series  of  nozzles  of  peculiar  design.  In  recognition  of  this  discovery, 
he  was  in  1846  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Armstrong  was  the  inventor  of 
the  hydraulic  crane,  and  for  the  construction  of  hydraulic  machinery  he  founded  the 
Elswick  Engine  Works.  It  was  at  these  works  that  the  rifled  cannon  with  which 
his  name  is  associated  as  inventor  were  first  made  in  1854.  So  successful  were 
these  guns  that  the  inventor  was  made  an  engineer  of  ri(!ed  ordinance  at  Woolwich 
in  1859,  and  was  knighted  in  the  same  year.  Between  1859  and  1863,  under  Sir 
William's  direction,  some  3500  of  these  cannon  were  constructed,  and  at  the  latter 
date  he  resigned  his  ofhcial  position  to  resume  his  connection  with  the  Elswick 
Manufacturing  Company.  In  1863  he  was  president  of  the  British  Association,  and 
delivered  an  address  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  decrease  in  the  coal  supply 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  deposits.  Sir  William  Armstroi^  served 
as  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1882,  and  also  of  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  several  terms,  in  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  latter  organization  he  received 
the  Bessemer  medal  in  i8gi,  and  previously,  in  1873,  he  had  received  the  Albert 
medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Cambridge  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1862,  and  in  1870  he  received  the  degree  of  D.CL.  from  Oxford.  In  1887  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  Lord  Armstrong  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Newcastle,  and 
was  one  of  the  best-known  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  scientific  and  technical  papers  and  also  published  A  Visit  to  Egypt  (1873), 
and  Electric  Movements  in  Air  and  Water  (1897). 

ARBffT  OF  BANTIAOO  DB  CUBA,  800IBTT  OF  THB,  organized  in  Cuba 
in  i8q8,  consists  of  all  men  who  participated  in  the  expedition  to  Santiago  and 
took  part  in  the  campai^.  President,  Major-General  W.  R.  Shafter,  U.S.V. ; 
secretary.  Major  Alfred  C  Sharpe,  U.S.V.,  Washington,  D.C. 

ARNOZiD,  Thomas,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  an  English  man 
of  letters,  died  November  12,  190a  He  was  born  at  Laleham  in  1823,  and  studied 
at  University  College,  Oxford,  at  the  crisis  of  the  Oxford  movement  It  was  in  1856, 
however,  while  he  was  in  New  Zealand,  that  Newman's  previous  influence  resulted 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  entering  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Returning  to  England,  he 
became  a  professor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  University  at  Dublin.  He  was  afterward 
at  the  Oratory  School  at  Birmingham  and  at  Oxford.  Meanwhile  he  published  his 
Manual  of  English  Literature,  a  translation  of  Beowulf,  Select  English  Works  of 
Wyclif  (3  vols.,  18651),  and  editions  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  Symeon  of  Dur- 
ham for  the  Rolls'  Series. 

ARTISTS,  SOOIBTT  OF  AMBRIOAN,  founded  in  1877.  in  1900  had  107  mem- 
bers, holds  annual  exhibitions  at  its  building.  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New 
York  City.  President,  John  La  Farge ;  secretary,  Bruce  Crane.  In  the  exhibition 
of  1900  the  annual  Webb  prize  of  $300  was  awarded  to  W.  E.  Schofield,  and  the 
Shaw  fund  to  Irving  R.  Wiles.  The  Webb  prize  will  hereafter  be  given  for  the  best 
landscape  or  marine  picture  by  an  American  painter  not  previously  a  receiver  of  the 
prize ;  the  Shaw  fund  has  been  replaced  by  a  ohaw  prize,  $300,  for  the  best  American 
figure  composition  in  oil,  portraits  excluded.  An  annual  prize  of  $500  has  been  given 
by  Andrew  Carn^ie  for  the  best  American  oil  painting  not  a  portrait. 

ART  STUDENTS'  XfEAaiTXl,  of  New  York,  formed  in  1875.  to  conduct  classes 
of  instruction  in  painting,  drawing,  modelling,  and  composition,  had  in  1900  a  mem- 
bership of  407  and  1035  students.  Advisoiy  director,  John  La  Farge ;  corresponding 
secretary,  Miss  Florence  K.  Upton,  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street.  New  York  City. 
In  all  the  26  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Art  Students*  League  of  New  York  it  has 
been  entirely  self-supporting. 

ARTS  OIjUB,  NA^>NAX«,  was  OTKanized  in  i8g8,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  art-loving  public  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by  Americaas  in  the  way 
of  decorative  arts.  Its  membership  numbers  iioo.  President,  George  B.  Post; 
secretary,  Charles  de  Kay,  37  and  39  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  club  opened  its  new  house  in  1899  at  37  West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  It  held 
twelve  exhibitions  up  to  June,  1900,  showing  paintings,  water-colors,  pastels,  bronze 
sculptuEcs,  potteries,  embroideries,  basket  and  leather  work,  gold  and  silver  objects, 
and  others  of  the  industrial  and  fine  arts.  In  November,  1900,  it  added  No.  39  West 
Thirty-fourth  Street  to  its  old  quarters;  the  improvements  include  a  second  gallery 
for  exhibitions,  which  can  be  thrown  together  with  the  old  gallery  to  form  a  single 
large  hall,  and  a  new  art  library. 
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ASBB8T08.  The  production  of  asbestos  in  1899  amounted  to  681  short  tons,  with 
a  value  at  the  mines  of  $11,740.  This,  with  one  exception,  is  the  largest  output  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  was  furnished  entirely  by  the  States  of  California  and  Georgia, 
especially  the  latter.  During  the  last  ten  years,  according  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  value  of  the  imported  material  has  averaged  nearly  $270,000. 

JlSOIIN8X0N,an  island  having  an  area  of  35  square  miles  and  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  lies  in  the  Atlantic  about  900  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  and  700 
miles  northwest  of  St.  Helena.  It  is  an  important  naval  station,  possessing  a  steam 
factory,  naval  and  victualling  yards,  and  a  coaling  station,  and  it  has  been  recently 
fortified.  The  administration  of  the  island  is  under  the  British  Board  of  Admiralty, 
by  whom  a  naval  officer  ia  appointed  as  captain  in  char^,  this  oflker  since  1899  being 
Captain  G.  N.  A.  Pollard,  R.N.  The  population  consists  of  only  about  250  officers, 
seamen,  and  marines,  some  having  their  families  with  them,  and  less  than  200 
Krooraen. 

A8HAMTL    See  Gold  Coast. 

ASHURST,  John,  Jr.,  M.D.,  eminent  surgeon  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city 
July  8,  1900,  at  the  age  of  61.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1857, 
receiving  his  medical  degree  there  three  years  later.  Service  in  army  hospitals  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  was  followed  by  40  years  of  successful  practice.  Dr.  Ashurst  was 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  writer  of  authority  on 
surgical  topics.  He  edited  the  International  Eneyelopadia  of  Surgery  (6  vols.,  1881- 
86)  and  was  the  author  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  (1871),  a  standard 
work. 

ASIA.  Details  concerning  the  countries  of  Asia  will  be  found  in  the  separate 
articles  on  the  countries  themselves.  The  following  table  is  presented  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  and,  while  the  figures  arc  in  many  cases  conjectural,  they  suffice  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  partition  of  Asia  among  European  nations  has  been 
carried. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Northern  Caucasia   89,497(1897) 

Trans- Caucasia   91.346  " 

Caucasus   180,843  " 

The  Steppes   908.073  " 

Turkistan    257,134  " 

Trans-Caspian   214,337  " 

Western  Siberia   870^18 

Eastern  Siberia   3,044,512  " 

Amur  region   B80.830  " 

Sakhalin   29,336  " 

Dependencies    Bokhara   92,000  " 

Khiva   22,320  " 

India  and  dependencies   Ir559f603  (1891) 

Aden  and  Perim   80  " 

Bahrein  Islands  

British  North  Borneo   3M06  " 

Bmnei  :   3.000 

Sarawak   50,000 

Ceylon   25,333  (1897) 

Hong  Kong   29  ( 1898) 

Baluchistan    130,000(1891) 

Sikkim   2,818 

Great  Andamans   1,760 

little  Andamans  

Nicobar  Islands   634  " 

Laccadive  Islands  


Russia 

in 
Asia. 


British 
Asia. 


French 
A»a. 


Population. 

3.786,784 
5-46>.9ii 
9,248.695 

3.451.385 
3,898,106 

372,193 
3.367.576 
1,992.221 
339.127 
28,166 
2,500,000 
700,000 
287,123,350 
41,910 

175,000 


3,391,443 
248.710 
500.000 
30,458 


Labuan   305^  " 

Straits  Settlements   32,933  " 

India   197  (1895) 

Anam    Si, 000 

Cambodia   46,000 

Cochin-China   22,950(1897) 

Tonquin  (with  Laos)   135,000 

India  (Goa)   1,390(1887) 

"    (Damao,  Diu)   168 

Indian  Archipelago   7,458  " 

China  (Macao,  etc.)   4  (1886) 


6.915 
14.440 

5.853 
930.869 
286.910 
6,000.000 
1.500,000 
2,035.000 
12,000.000 
494.836 

77-454 
300.000 
78.627 
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ASIA  MINOR.  See  ARCH,xoLnGY. 

AStATIO  ASSOCIATION,  AMBHIOANV  organized  in  i8g8  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  East,  had  in  1899 
a  membership  of  240.  Presidency  vacant  on  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Everett 
Frazar;  acting  president,  Samuel  D.  Brewster;  secretary,  John  Foord,  P.  O.  Box 

1500,  New  York  City. 

ASPHALT.  The  asphaltic  materials  obtained  in  the  United  States  include  the 
purer  forms  of  asphaltum,  such  as  claterite.  gilsonite,  maltha  and  albertite,  and  the 
sandstones  and  limestones  impregnated  with  bitumen.  The  total  quantity  produced 
in  iSgg  amounted  to  75,085  short  tons,  valued  at  $553,904,  and  came  chiefly  from 
California,  with  smaller  amounts  from  Colorado,  Utah,  Kentucky,  Indian  Territory, 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma.  The  chief  foreign  supply  continued  to  be  the  Island  of  Trin- 
idad, off  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  Other  imports  were  from  Venezuela,  Switzerland, 
France,  Germany,  and  Cuba.  The  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899, 
amounted  to  82,893  long  tons,  valued  at  $283,440.  The  world's  production  for 
principal  countries  in  1898  was  as  follows : 

Country.  Short  tons.    Value.  Country.  Short  tons.  Value. 

United  States  7(),^7      $675,649  France   252,358  $322,117 

Trinidad  119,927  Not  given.  Italy   103,312  256,347 

Germany    14,130         19,423  Spain    2,604  4.605 

See  Ozokerite. 

ABSHBtBLT,  GBNBBAXk  See  Presbyterian  Cburcb  in  the  United  States 
OF  America  (N<HtTH)  and  Prssbytesiam  Church  in  the  Units)  States  (South). 

ASSOOZATB  BBFOBMBD  S7NOD  OF  THB^  SOUTH,  founded  iSat,  the  only 
division  of  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians  which  has  retained  an  independent 
organization.  It  reports  for  1900,  104  ministers,  131  churches,  and  11,344  communi- 
cants, an  increase  of  980  over  last  year.  Stated  clerk.  Rev.  James  Boyce,  Hunters- 
ville.  N.  C. 

ASSOOIATED  PKBSS.  On  February  ig,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  handed 
down  an  important  decision  in  the  suit  of  the  Inter-Ocean  Publishing  Company 
against  the  Associated  Press.  The  history  of  the  suit  is  briefly  as  follows;  The  Asso- 
ciated Press,  representing  a  combination  of  several  smaller  news  organizations,  was 
6r$t  incoroorated  in  Michigan,  and  was  later,  and  in  1892,  re-incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ininois,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  news  from  all  centres  of  events  and 
of  selling  this  news  by  retail  to  publishing  companies  who  contracted  therefor. 
By-laws  of  the  Associated  Press  provided  that  no  members — i.e.,  customers — of  the 
company  should  buy  news  from  any  other  news-collecting  and  selling  agency,  if  the 
Associated  Press  decided  that  such  other  news-collecting  and  selling  agency  was 
"antagonistic"  to  the  Associated  Press.  And  if  any  members  or  customers  of  the 
Associated  Press  persisted  in  buying  news  against  the  direction  of  the  Associated 
Press,  they  might  be  suspended  from  the  as.'^ociation,  which  is  to  say,  tliat  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  would  refuse  to  sell  them  any  more  news.  The  association  waxed  in 
power  until  it  controlled  nearly  all  the  news  gathering  and  distributii^  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1894  the  news  agencies  of  the  New  York  Sun 
were  declared  "antagonistic"  to  the  Associated  Press,  and  the  market  of  the  former 
was  thereby  curtailed.  The  Chicago  'Inter-Ocean,  however,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Associated  Press,  decided  that  it  needed  the  Sun's  news.  Due 
notice  was  served  upon  the  Inter-Ocean  that  action  was  to  be  taken  In  the  matter 
by  the  Associated  Press  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  its  by-laws.  The 
Tnter-Occan  thereupon  filed  a  bill  of  injunction  in  the  County  Circuit  Court  to 
restrain  the  association  from  cutting  off  its  news,  on  the  ground  that  such  action 
would  work  irreparable  injury  to  the  Inter-Ocean,  would  deprive  the  public  of 
needed,  important  and  necessary  news,  and  would  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
favor  of  the  Associated  Press.  Both  the  Circuit  Court  and  the  Appellate  Court  dis- 
missed the  injunction,  holding  that,  though  the  by-laws  of  the  Associated  Press  were 
clearly  against  public  policy,  yet  the  Inter-Ocean,  by  subscribing  to  them,  had  become 
particeps  criminis,  and  hence  could  not  obtain  relief  in  equity.  The  Supreme  Court, 
to  which  the  case  was  then  taken  on  appeal,  reversed  these  decisions,  and  directed 
that  the  Inter-Occan  should  neither  be  suspended  from  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  nor  should  its  news  supply  be  cut  off.  The  court  held  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  was  engaged  in  a  public  business  in  the  same  sense  as  a  telephone  or 
telegraph  company,  and  that  it  was  under  obligations  imiKirtially  to  serve  the  public 
like  any  other  pubj;-  carrier;  that  it  must  therefore  sell  its  news  on  equal  terms 
and  without  (iiscrin,'Z.fttion  to  all  newspapers  which  contracted  therefor.  The  court 
hdd  further  that  »l  rL.r-laws  of  the  Associated  Press,  if  sustained,  would  "enable 


and  without  rf'scr/m-^ation  to  all  newspapers 
hdd  further  that  th'^tv'iavfs  of  the  Associa! 

the  appellee  to  the  character  of  the  news  that  should  be  published,  and 
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whether  true  or  false,  there  could  be  no  check  on  it  by  publishing  news  from  other 
sources.  Appellee  would  be  powerful  in  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  in  its  favor,  and 
could  dictate  the  character  of  news  it  would  furnish,  and  could  prejudice  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public."  Such  by-laws  the  court  held  to  be  against  the  public  interest, 
unconstitutional,  and  void. 

The  answer  of  the  Associated  Press  to  this  decision  was  to  reincorporate  its  busi- 
ness under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ABEBRIOAN  AaRIOULTOIlAI<  OOLIiBaBS  AND 
BXPBRIHXiNT  STATIONS.    See  HORTICULTURE  and  Agriculture. 

ASSOOIAnON  OF  AMBBIOAN  UNIVERSITIBS.   See  UNiVEasiTiES,  AUBRi- 
CAN,  Association  of. 
ABTB&OID8,   See  Astronoicical  Progress. 

ASmONOMKlAIi  PROOBBSS  during  the  Year  1900.  The  astronomical 
work  of  the  year  just  past  is  described  briefly  in  the  following  pages.  It  has  been 
characterized  especially  by  the  rapid  extension  of  photographic  processes  in  all 
departments  of  the  science.  The  two  principal  events  of  the  year  were  the  total  solar 
eclipse  of  May  28  and  the  favorable  opportunity  to  observe  the  new  planetoid  Eros 
in  October,  November,  and  December. 

The  New  Planetoid  Eros. — We  have  already  referred  to  the  discovery  of  this 
little  planet  in  the  Year  Book  for  1898,  and  pointed  out  that  it  is  very  favorably 
situated  to  aid  in  the  determination  of  the  solar  parallax.  At  certain  times  it  can 
approach  the  earth  nearer  than  any  other  body  in  the  solar  system,  except,  of  course, 
our  own  moon;  and  this  fact  enables  us  to  secure  unusual  precision  in  measuring 
the  planet's  distance  from  the  earth.  It  is  from  this  measured  distance  that  we 
afterward  obtain  by  a  process  of  calculation  the  exact  value  of  the  sun's  distance. 
One  of  the  very  favorable  opportunities  to  observe  Eros  for  this  purpose  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1900;  and  since  the  beginning  of  October  astronomers 
have  been  busy  the  world  over  in  making  the  necessary  observations.  It  is  too  soon 
as  yet  to  report  on  the  results,  because  the  calculations,  necessarily  very  intricate, 
will  probably  require  a  few  years  for  their  completion;  but  a  very  extensive  series 
of  observations  has  been  secured,  and  it  seems  safe  to  expect  a  material  addition  to 
the  precision  of  our  knowlec^e  as  to  the  sun's  distance.  Most  of  the  observations 
have  heen  photographic,  but  the  planet  has  also  heen  observed  visually  with  several 
of  the  large  telescopes.  The  whole  operation  has  been  carried  out  on  a  co-operative 
plan,  more  or  less  under  the  general  supervision  of  an  international  committee,  of 
which  the  president  is  M.  Loewy-  director  of  the  Paris  Obser\'atory. 

The  institutions  taking  part  in  the  work  in  the  United  States  have  been  the  Naval 
Observatory,  the  Lick  Observatory  in  California,  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  near 
Chicago,  and  the  observatory  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  at  Minneapolis.  At 
the  Lick  Observatory  the  observations  have  been  made  by  the  photographic  process, 
using  a  large  reflecting  telescope  known  as  the  Crossley  Reflector.  This  instrument 
is  Aree  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  has  heen  possible  to  secure  good  photographs  of 
Eros  with  exposures  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  seconds  only.  The  whole  series 
of  photographs  secured  at  this  observatory  during  the  favorable  period  of  observa- 
tion will  number  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  hundred,  and  it  may  be  expected  confi- 
dently that  they  alone  will  lead  to  most  valuable  results.  When  taken  in  conjunction 
with  further  extensive  series  of  observations  made  in  the  United  States,  and  similar 
ones  at  the  European  observatories  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  will  certainly 
carry  the  precision  of  our  knowledge  of  the  sun's  distance  a  very  decided  step  nearer 
ibe  astronomer's  goal  of  exact  truth. 

Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. — On  May  28,  1900,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred, 
visiUe  in  America,  Spain,  and  northern  Africa,  which  was  observed  at  many  stations 
aloiw  the  path  of  totality.  Before  describing  the  observations  and  the  scientific 
results  obtained,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  we  have  records  of 
eclipses  of  the  sun  that  happened  as  long  as  three  thousand  years  ago.  To  the 
people  of  those  early  times  a  solar  eclipse  seemed  to  presage  famine  or  some  terrible 
calamity  that  was  to  befall  the  human  race.  The  predicting  of  an  eclipse  fifty  years 
before  it  takes  place,  telling  to  the  minute  the  instant  of  totality,  is  to  the  uninitiated 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  feats  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  a  particularly  easy 
problem,  but  now  that  the  motion  of  the  moon  is  well  understood,  it  is  one  that 
gives  the  astronomer  no  great  amount  of  difficulty. 

To  understand  the  cause  of  an  eclipse,  we  must  remember  that  the  earth  revolves 
•boot  tfie  sun  and  the  moon  about  the  earth.  If  the  moon's  path  and  that  of  the  sun 
were  m  the  same  plane,  there  would  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sim  at  cvtry  new  moon 
and  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  every  full  moon.  The  moon's  path,  however,  is  inclined 
about  5°  o  to  the  ecliptic,  or  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and,  hence,  it  is  only  on 
special  occasions  that  the  moon  is  near  the  ecliptic  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  the 
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necessary  condition  to  cause  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  While  there  are,  at  least,  two  of 
these  phenomena  every  year,  and  may  be  as  many  as  five,  most  of  them  are  only 
partial  or  annular,  and  have  little  of  interest  for  the  astronomer.  Most  people  have 
seen  a  total  lunar  eclipse,  but  comparatively  few  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  reason 
being  that  the  former  may  be  seen  throughout  an  entire  hemisphere,  while  the  latter 
is  visible  only  in  a  strip  of  country  whose  maximum  width  is  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles. 

On  May  28,  1900,  the  eclipse  began  at  sunrise  well  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
shadow  travelling  eastward  across  Mexico  and  passing  into  this  coontry  at  New 
Orleans.  Progressing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  thousand  miles  per  hour,  it  covered 
a  path  about  fifty  miles  wide,  advancing  in  a  northeasterly  direction  and  leaving  the 
United  States  near  Norfolk,  Va.  Crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  this  cannon-ball 
speed,  the  shadow,  after  taking  a  southerly  direction  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
passed  through  Spain  and  across  the  northern  part  of  Africa.  It  was  visible  so 
near  home  for  American  astronomers  that  most  of  the  larger  institutions  of  learning 
sent  out  expeditions.  The  members  of  these  various  expeditions  stationed  them- 
selves along  the  path  of  totality  at  points  where  the  best  weather  conditions  might 
be  expected  and  where  their  particular  line  of  work  might  be  carried  out  with  the 
best  hopes  of  success. 

There  are  many  problems  connected  with  the  sun  which  are  still  unsettled.  The 
few  precious  minutes  of  a  total  eclipse  are  the  only  occasions  when  most  of  these 
questions  can  be  attacked,  and  for  this  reason  astronomers  are  willing  to  travel 
enormous  distances  and  spend  time  and  energy  to  see  the  sun  in  eclipse.  The  inves- 
tigations which  were  carried  out  by  means  of  telescopes,  photographic  plates,  and 
spectroscopes  had  for  their  aim  the  settling  of  some  of  these  problems.  We  have 
onl^  space  here  to  mention  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  investigations  with 
their  results. 

Lunar  Tables. — The  four  times  at  which  the  two  ed^ts  of  the  moon  come  in  contact 
with  those  of  the  sun  are  observed,  the  second  and  third  contacts  being  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  total  phase.  These  observations  determine  accurately  the  relative 
position  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  time,  and  so  furnish  the  means  of  correcting 
the  tables  of  their  motions. 

The  Search  for  Intra-mercurial  Planets. — This  year  the  attempt  to  find  these 
objects,  thought  to  have  been  seen  in  1878  by  Watson  and  Swift,  was  by  phott^raphy. 
Mercury  was  very  brilliant,  but  no  bodies  were  discovered  whose  orbits  lie  between 
this  planet  and  the  sun. 

Shadow  Bands.- — We  are  no  nearer  a  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  than 
we  were  at  the  last  eclipse.  Lasting  for  a  period  of  about  two  mmutes  before  and 
two  minutes  after  totality,  there  was  visible  on  a  sheet  laid  on  the  ground  (or  the 
purpose  a  quivering  appearance  which  reminds  us  somewhat  of  heat  waves  seen  over 
a  hot  stretch  of  country,  although  not  so  distinct.  Undoubtedly,  the  phenomenon  is 
purely  atmospheric  and  of  little  importance,  but  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  understood. 

Spectroscopic  Results  of  the  Eclipse. — These  are  the  most  important  of  the  whole 
eclipse  work.  The  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  directly  visible  to  our  telescopes  is 
the  photosphere.  This  is  probably  a  layer  of  luminous  cloud  formed  by  condensation 
into  little  drops  and  crystals  of  certain  substances  which  exist  in  the  interior  of  the 
sun  in  a  gaseous  form,  but  are  cooled  at  its  surface  below  the  temperature  necessary 
for  their  condensation.  If  light  from  this  photosphere  could  come  to  us  direct 
without  passing  through  any  vapors  either  on  the  earth  or  on  the  sun.  the  solar 
spectrum  would  be  continuous — that  is,  the  light  would  change  from  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue  into  violet  without  any  breaks  or  dark  lines  appearing.  The 
presence  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  tells  us,  as  was  first  shown  by  Kirchhoff 
in  1859,  that  the  photosphere  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  vapors  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  photosphere  itself.  This  is  the  so-called  "reversing  layer."  It  is.  by 
absorption  of  light  passing  through  these  vapors  that  the  dark  lines  are  formed. 
These  lines  are  dark,  however,  only  by  contrast  with  the  bright  continuous  spectrum. 
If  it  were  possible  to  shut  off  the  light  which  gives  this  bright  part,  the  lines  which 
appear  dark  in  contrast  to  the  bright  solar  spectrum  ought  to  appear  bright.  The 
moon  is  the  body  which  completely  shuts  off  the  light  of  the  photosphere  at  the 
time  of  a  total  eclipse.  With  this  in  mind,  Young,  of  Princeton,  predicted  before 
the  eclipse  of  1870  that  the  lines  would  change  from  dark  to  bright  and  flash  out  at 
the  instant  of  totality.  This  was  noticed  first  at  that  eclipse,  and  so  brilliant  was 
the  change  that  the  term  "flash  spectrum"  was  given  to  it.  This  appearance  lasted 
about  two  seconds,  and  since  in  this  time  the  moon  would  cover  up  about  five 
hundred  miles  of  the  sun's  surface,  the  "reversing  layer"  was  thought  to  have  about 
that  thickness.  It  was  Young's  impression  that  all  the  dark  lines  were  reversed — 
that  is,  turned  into  bright  lines— but  others  have  not  agreed  with  him,  in  particular, 
Lockyer,  of  England.  According  to  the  latter,  the  substances  which  we  call  chemical 
elements  on  the  earth  are  not  elements  at  the  enormous  temperature  of  the  sun,  but 
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are  dissociated,  or  broken  up,  into  still  smaller  parts.  He  says  there  is  no  thin 
reversing  stratum  of  vapors,  about  3  per  cent,  only  of  the  lines  being  reversed.  The 
question  could  not  be  settled  by  seeing  the  phenomenon  for  a  couple  of  seconds  at 
eclipses  two  or  three  years  apart,  but  had  to  rest  in  this  state  until  a  permanent 
record  of  the  "flash  spectrum"  could  be  obtained,  which  was  done  first  by  photo- 
graphing at  the  eclipse  of  1896.  From  that  time  most  of  the  energies  devoted  to 
eclipse  work  have  been  spent  with  a  view  of  settling  this  problem.  The  chief  advance 
in  the  eclipse  of  igoo  was  in  the  method  of  observation,  much  more  powerful  instru- 
ments being  used  and  a  permanent  record  obtained  by  the  use  of  photographic 
ptatcs.  Greater  power  was  employed  than  ever  before,  mainly  by  using  those  marvel- 
lous instruments  made  by  Rowland,  of  Baltimore — namely,  gratings.  He  is  the 
only  one  who  has  been  able  to  manufacture  successful  gratings,  the  difficulty 
being  a  mechanical  one,  which  will  be  appreciated  when  we  consider  that  a  grating 
is  made  by  niling  with  a  diamond  point  on  a  highly  polished  plane  or  spherical 
concave  surface  parallel  and  equidistant  lines  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  to  the  inch.  This  ruling  on  a  plane  surface  gives  us  the  plane  grating, 
on  a  spherical  surface  the  concave  grating.  These  form  the  most  powerful  spectro- 
scopes at  present  loiown  to  science,  and  by  means  of  them  the  lines  of  the  spectrum 
are  separated  to  a  greater  extent,  or,  in  technical  language,  a  greater  dispersion  ts 
attained.  Both  kinds  of  ghitings  were  used  in  1900,  as  well  as  the  combination  of 
prism  and  camera,  known  as  the  "prismatic  camera,"  which  was  used  in  i8g6  and 
iSgS.  Many  successful  photographs  were  obtained,  the  weather  conditions  along 
the  path  being  everywhere  perfect. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  investigations  are  that  at  least  60  per  cent,  (and 
probably  many  more)  of  the  stronger  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  found  to 
be  bright  in  a  stratum  not  extending  (for  the  majority  of  the  lines)  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  in  height  above  the  solar  photosphere.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
this  is  not  equally  true  of  the  fainter  lines.  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion, from  these  1900  photographs,  that  a  reversing  layer  exists. 

Prominences. — Above  the  photosphere  and  interpenetrating  the  reversing  layer 
is  an  envelope  of  permanent  gases  called  the  chromosphere,  and  from  it  prominences 
of  various  kinds  arise,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles. 
These  are  luminous  jets,  mainly  of  hydrogen,  which  at  times  shoot  up  from  the  sun 
with  such  enormous  velocities  that  with  a  telescope  they  can  be  actually  seen  to 
move.  The  best  views  of  prominences  can  be  obtained  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  but 
they  can  also  be  seen  without  an  eclipse  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  as  was  first 
shown  in  1868  by  Lockyer  and  Janssen.  Astronomers  have,  therefore,  lost  interest 
in  prominences  as  eclipse  phenomena,  and  prefer  to  spend  the  few  precious  minutes 
on  appearances  that  are  visible  then  and  at  no  other  time. 

Corona. — Outside  the  chromosphere  stretches  the  very  mysterious  corona.  This 
is  the  halo  which  surrounds  the  sun  at  the  time  of  totality.  It  has  been  known  from 
remotest  times,  and  has  been  described  with  enthusiasm  as  being  certainly  gne  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  natural  phenomena.  The  portion  of  the  corona  nearest  the 
sun  is  dazzlingly  white  with  a  slight  pearly  shade,  which  contrasts  finely  with  the 
scarlet  prominences.  It  is  made  up  of  streaks  and  filaments,  which,  in  general,  radiate 
in  straight  lines  from  the  sun's  disc.  In  places,  however,  they  are  strangely  curved, 
particularly  at  the  sun's  pole.  In  general,  these  filaments  are  longest  at  the  sun's 
equator,  which  gives  a  somewhat  rectangular  appearance  to  the  corona.  At  the 
1900  ecRpse  the  streamers  were  visible  on  the  east  to  a  distance  of  between  two  and 
three  diameters  of  the  sun  and  to  a  slightly  less  extent  on  'the  west,  giving  a  wing- 
shaped  appearance.  The  polar  rays  were  beautifully  curved,  but  could  be  traced 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  pole.  The  cause  of  the  corona  is  still  in  doubt,  but 
its  form  seems  to  be  dependent  on  whether  sun-spots  are  at  a  maximum  or  minimum. 
The  shape  of  corona  predicted  from  this  point  of  view  was  the  one  that  actually  was 
seen  at  the  last  eclipse. 

While  the  eye  can,  perhaps,  grasp  some  of  the  details  of  the  corona  more  satis- 
foctorily  than  can  the  photographic  plate,  skilled  observers,  however,  differ  so  widely 
m  drawing  the  same  eclipse  that  it  has  resulted  in  h'ttle  confidence  being  placed  in 
.  the  scientific  accuracy  of  corona  sketches  and  in  depending  almost  wholly  on  ^oto- 
gnyxhs.  All  sizes  of  instruments  were  used  to  photograph  on  May  28,  from  the 
smallest  kodaks  to  a  phot<^aphic  telescope  of  135  feet  focal  length,  used  by 
Barnard,  which  gave  an  image  of  the  sun  of  over  thirteen  inches  diameter.  A  great 
many  different  schemes  were  tried  in  connection  with  these  cameras,  among  these 
being  the  use  of  shutters  to  cut  down  the  exposure  on  the  bright  inner  corona,  giving 
full  exposure  to  the  outer  corona,  and  in  this  way  getting  a  complete  picture  on 
a  single  plate.  None  of  these  experiments  resulted  very  successfully.  Color  screens 
were  also  used,  in  order  to  photograph  with  either  the  green  light  alone  or  with 
yellow,  preen,  and  blue;  the  violet,  which  acts  chemically  on  the  photographic  plate 
most  quickly,  being  so  completely  absorbed  by  the  screen  that  none  of  it  reached  the 
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plate.  These  screens  were  employed  in  order  to  ^  photographs  which  would  show 
the  corona  as  we  see  it,  the  eye  being  most  sensitive  to  yellow,  grwn,  and  blue  light. 
Many  good  photographs  were  made,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  showing  much 
difference  in  detail  from  the  ordinary  photographs  taken  without  screens. 

Spectrum  of  the  Corona.— The  chief  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  visible  at 
previous  eclipses  was  a  bright  line  in  the  green.  Observers  in  igco  were  universally 
much  disappointed  in  the  spectrum,  for  even  this  line  was  seen  with  difficulty,  and 
the  whole  spectrum  lacked  brilliancy  and  detail.  The  1900  eclipse  has,  therefore, 
told  us  very  little  about  the  corona.  We  know  that  the  matter  composing  it  is 
extremely  rare,  for  comets  have  passed  through  the  corona  without  suffering  any 
retardation  of  speed.  It  cannot  be  an  atmosphere  in  any  way  similar  to  ours,  for 
it  has  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  nine  million  miles  from  the  sun.  Its  light  is  partly 
reflected,  as  it  gives  a  faint  continuous  spectrum,  and  partly  self-luminous,  as  there 
are  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum.  The  dependence  of  its  form  on  sun-spots,  noted 
above,  and  the  connection  of  sun-spots  with  terrestrial  magnetism  and  corona  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  corona  is  in  some  way  an  electrical  manifestation,  but 
the  cause  of  this  is  not  at  present  apparent. 

Heat  of  the  Dark  Moon. — For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  eclipses  the  bolometer 
has  been  applied  to  measure  the  heat  of  the  moon.  This  is  an  instrument  used  to 
measure  exceedingly  small  differences  of  temperature.  The  rays  from  the  body  in- 
vestigated are  brought  to  a  focus  on  some  very  fine  platinum  strips.  If  the  tempera- 
ture changes  and  these  strips  become  heated,  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an  elec- 
tric current  is  increased,  and  this  increase  can  be  measured,  thus  giving  a  measure  of 
the  change  in  temperature.  The  bolometer  is  so  sensitive  that  changes  of  the  one- 
millionth  of  a  degree  centigrade  can  be  measured.  The  experiments  with  this  instru- 
ment on  the  total  eclipse  were  not,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  eclipse  of  1900  has  settled  all  the  problems  connected  with 
the  sun,  but,  rather,  that  there  are  a  great  many  investigations  for  the  astronomers 
and  physicists  of  the  twentieth  century  to  undertake. 

Polar  Photography. — Very  interesting  results  have  been  obtained  this  year  from 
the  study  of  photographs  of  the  stars  closely  surrounding  the  pole  of  the  heavens. 
The  work  was  undertaken  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  mvestigating  the  so-called 
"optical  distortion"  of  photographic  telescopes.  Very  soon  after  the  earlier  applica- 
tions of  celestial  photography  the  suspicions  of  astronomers  were  aroused  as  to 
whether  photographic  telescopes  really  furnish  us  perfectly  correct  representations 
of  the  celestial  objects  as  they  appear  in  the  sky.  For  instance,  if  there  were  on  the 
sky  a  series  of  stars,  forming  an  exact  circle,  and  if  we  were  to  photograph  that 
circle,  would  it  appear  on  the  negative  in  a  perfectly  circular  form,  or  would  the 
passage  of  the  stars'  light  through  the  lenses  of  the  telescope  distort  the  circle 
slightly,  so  that  it  would  appear,  perhaps,  slightly  oval  ?  Of  course,  this  is  a  matter 
of  fundamental  importance.  If  we  are  to  substitute  microsccmic  measurements  upon 
a  photographic  plate  for  direct  visual  measurements  upon  the  sky,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  photograph  subjected  to  measurement  shall  be  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  that  which  we  would  have  measured  upon  the  sky  itself. 

The  simplest  way  of  ascertaining  whether  the  photographs  are  really  thus  distorted 
to  any  appreciable  degree,  and,  indeed,  the  way  which  first  suggested  itself  to 
astronomers,  was  to  repeat  by  photographic  processes  the  measurement  of  some  of 
the  star  groups  that  had  been  already  carefully  investigated  by  older  and  well- 
accredited  methods  of  measurement.  Researches  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by 
various  astronomers.  The  historic  group  of  the  Pleiades  was  examined  photographi- 
cally by  Rutherfurd,  and  the  results  have  been  compared  with  the  catalogues  of 
Bessel  and  Elkin.  In  a  similar  way  photographic  measurements  were  made  by 
Donner  of  a  certain  group  of  stars  which  had  been  very  carefully  measured  by  visual 
methods  at  a  number  of  different  observatories  a  few  years  ago.  All  of  these  com- 
parisons seemed  to  prove  that  the  distortions,  if  they  exist,  are  certainly  quite  small ; 
so  small,  in  fact,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  determine  their  magnitude  by  this 
method.  For  when  photographic  measures  are  compared  with  visual  observations, 
cveiv  the  most  accurate  ones,  we  are  comparing  with  the  results  of  mere  fallible 
human  observations,  and  not  with  exact  truth.  Therefore,  the  differences  that  we  • 
get  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  slight  remaining  errors  of  the  visual  results,  and  we 
are  left  in  doubt  finally  as  to  the  real  precision  of  the  photographic  method.  Donner*s 
researches,  however,  led  to  one  interesting  result  It  appeared  from  his  comparison 
that  measurements  upon  the  photographic  plate  were  subject  to  different  errors, 
according  to  whether  such  measurements  were  made  parallel  to  one  edge  of  the 
plate  or  to  the  edge  at  right  angles  to  it.  He  found  that  a  linear  distance  of  one 
millimetre  on  the  plate  corresponded  to  a-slightly  different  number  of  seconds  of  arc 
on  the  sl^,  according  to  the  direction  of  measurement  on  the  plate.  It  looked  very 
much  as  if  his  photographic  telescope  worked  differently  with  the  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal sections  of  its  lens. 
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To  test  tiiis  matter  a  new  series  of  photographs  was  made.  It  had  been  pointed 
oat  some  years  before  by  Jacoby  that  a  very  good  experiment  for  the  study  of  optical 
distortion  could  be  made  in  the  following  way :  Suppose  the  photographic  telescope 
be  pointed  directly  at  the  pole  of  the  heavens  and  a  negative  made,  and  then  a  second 
negative  with  the  telescope  still  pointed  at  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  but  revolved- 
tbrough  a  right  angle  about  the  axis  of  the  telescope  stand.  We  would  thus  get 
two  negatives  of  precisely  the  same  set  of  close  polar  stars,  but  with  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  sections  of  the  lenses  interchanged,  as  it  were,  for  the  two  negatives. 
An  intercomparison  of  measurements  on  these  two  negatives  ought  to  produce 
differences  arising  solely  from  the  interchanging  of  the  lens  sections,  since  the  same 
stars  appear  in  both  negatives.  A  previous  knowledge  of  the  stars'  positions  on  the 
sky,  as  derived  from  visual  observation,  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

A  series  of  negatives  according  to  this  plan  was  made  forthwith  by  Donner  at 
the  observatory  of  Helsingfors.  They  were  sent  to  the  Columbia  University  Observa- 
tory, New  York,  and  there  measured  under  the  microscope.  The  extensive  mathe- 
matical calculations  needed  for  the  discussion  of  these  measures  were  made  at 
Vassar  College  by  Dr.  Fumess,  and  the  final  results  have  been  published  this  year. 
Four  negatives  were  thus  measured  and  discussed,  and  Dr.  Fumess  found  that  the 
interagreement  of  all  four  was  practically  perfect,  within  the  limits  of  the  necessary 
errors  of  microscopic  observation.  Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  Donner's  dis- 
cordant resnlt  is  due  very  probably  to  a  slight  error  in  one  of  the  mathematical 
formulas  used  by  him  in  the  calculation  of  his  observations.  Astronomers  have, 
therefore,  been  able  to  conclude  that  so  far  as  they  may  judge  from  the  evidence  in 
hand  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  optical  distortion.  The  result  is  a  very 
high  tribute  to  the  skill  of  opticians  and  lens-makers.  As  a  sort  of  by-product  of 
this  investigation  astronomers  have  been  put  in  possession  of  a  highly  accurate 
catalc^e  of  sixty-five  faint  stars,  situated  within  about  one  degree  of  the  pole  of 
the  heavens.  This  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  whole  undertaking  may  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  more  important  contributions  to  the  astronomy  of  the  year  1900. 

Trait  Photographs. — The  for^^oing  researches  have  led  the  astronomers  of  Hel- 
singfors and  Columbia  University  to  combine  in  another  plan,  which  bids  fair  to 
add  very  much  to  the  precision  of  our  knowledge  of  several  fundamental  constant 
quantities  of  astronomy.  A  new  determination  has  been  thus  undertaken  of  the 
"constant  of  nutation,  and  the  investigation  will  probably  lead  also  to  new 
values  of  the  "aberration  of  light"  and  possibly  even  me  "constant  of  precession.** 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  very  briefly  of  the  meaning  of  these 
technical  terms.  The  rotation  axis  of  the  earth  about  which  it  turns  once  every  day, 
giving  rise  to  the  various  phenomena  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies — 
this  axis  is  not  fixed  in  direction,  but  is  subject  to  slow  changes  of  position.  The 
two  points  where  the  terrestrial  axis  pierces  the  surface  of  the  earth  are,  of  course, 
the  terrestrial  poles ;  and  if  the  earth's  axis  be  imagined  extended  out  until  it  reaches 
the  celestial  sphere,  the  two  corresponding  points  where  it  pierces  that  sphere  are 
called  the  celestial  poles.  Thus,  any  change  of  direction  in  the  axis  of  the  earth 
will  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  position  of  the  celestial  pole  among  the 
stars  in  the  sky.  In  fact,  the  celestial  pole  is  continually  wandering  among  the  stars. 

Tbe  principal  motion  has  been  known  for  centuries,  and  is  called  precession.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  circular  motion  of  the  pole  about  a  certain  fixed  point  in  the 
sky  called  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  The  radius  of  the  circle  in  which  the  celestial 
pole  thus  moves  is  23°  28',  and  it  takes  the  pole  twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred 
years  to  complete  a  circuit  of  the  precessional  circle.  It  is  this  motion  that  accounts 
for  the  well-known  fact  that  the  present  pole  star  will  not  always  be  our  pole  star, 
but  that  a  different  star  will  occupy  that  portion  of  prominence  at  different  epochs 
in  the  earth's  history.  The  cause  of  precessional  motion  is  the  gravitational  attrac- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  matter  composing  our  earth.  These  attractions, 
however,  do  not  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  motion  of  the  pole  truly  circular. 
Its  actual  path  is  a  way^  line,  oscillating  a  little  to  one  side  or  to  the  6ther  of  the 
average  path,  which  is  arcular.  This  liwe  oscillation,  or  wave,  m  the  pole's  niotion 
is  called  nutation. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  fundamental  mechanical  theory  of  the  earth  and  solar 
sjrstem  must  have  as  an  essential  part  the  exact  evaluation  of  the  quantity  of  preces- 
sion and  nutation.  The  only  way  to  measure  these  phenomena  is  to  determine  from 
time  to  time  the  exact  position  of  the  celestial  pole  among  the  stars ;  to  map  out,  as 
it  were,  the  course  of  the  pole  among  the  fixed  stars  in  the  sky.  To  do  this,  the  first 
thing  is  to  have  a  method  of  finding  out  where  the  pole  is  among  the  stars  on  any 
given  night  when  observations  are  made;  and  the  investigation  here  described 
involves  the  use  of  a  new  method  of  doing  this.  The  principle  of  this  method  is 
very  simple.  A  telescope  is  pointed  directly  at  the  pole,  and  a  photc^raphic  plate 
inserted  in  the  usual  way  at  the  focus  of  the  lens.  A  clear,  moonless  night  being 
elected,  the  teleso^  is  uncapped,  and  the  stars  close  to  the  pole  are  allowed  to 
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impress  themselves  upon  the  plate  during  the  whole  night  As  these  stars  are 
apparently  revolving  around  the  pole,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
they  will  produce  upon  the  photographic  plate  a  series  of  circular  arcs,  or  "trails," 
one  corresponding  to  each  star.  These  arcs  will  not  be  complete  circles,  because 
it  is  possible  to  continue  the  exposure  only  during  the  hours  of  perfect  darlmess,  and 
the  telescope  must  be  capped  again  before  the  first  streak  of  dawn  becomes  visible. 
The  common  centre  of  all  circular  arcs  upon  the  photographic  plate  after  it  has 
been  developed  will  give  us  the  position  of  the  pole  among  the  stars.  It  is  evident 
that  this  method  should  furnish  a  highly  accurate  determination  of  the  pole's  posi- 
tion, because  a  very  considerable  number  of  circular  arcs  can  be  measured  on  the 
plate  and  errors  of  observation  diminished  by  taking  the  mean  of  a  large  number. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  thus  extremely  simple;  but  there  are  a  number 
of  conditions  impairing  somewhat  its  extreme  simplicity,  but  admitting,  nevertheless, 
of  being  rendered  harmless.  In  the  first  place,  the  bending  of  light  as  it  comes  down 
to  the  telescope  through  the  earth's  atmosphere  will  prevent  the  arcs  being  truly 
circular.  But  the  effects  of  this  bending,  or  "refraction,"  of  light  can  be  eliminated 
from  measurements  on  the  plate  by  a  process  of  calculation,  and  they  can  also  be 
diminished  very  much  in  magnitude  by  making  the  photograph  at  a  place  on  the 
earth  where  the  pole  is  verjr  high  in  the  sky.  The  atmospnenc  bending,  or  refrac- 
tion, is  then  much  smaller,  since  the  rays  of  tight  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  a  nearly  perpendicular  direction.  To  have  the  pole  very  high  in  the  sky  we 
must  go  to  a  place  havii^  a  very  high  latitude  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  observatory  at  Helsingfors  is  especially  suitable  for  this  work.  It  is  the 
most  northerly  of  existing  observatories  of  importance,  and  has  an  elevation  of  the 
pole  greater  than  60°. 

The  second  important  condition  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  method  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  having  the  telescope  remain  perfectly  immovable  during  the  entire 
period  of  any  one  night's  photographic  exposure.  For  if  the  telescope  should  move 
m  the  slightest  degree,  it  would  impair  the  circularity  of  the  arcs  and  ruin  the 
picture,  just  as  it  would  ruin  an  ordinary  portrait  photograph  if  the  camera  were 
shaken  during  the  exposure. 

Preliminary  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  way  with  the  photographic  tele- 
scope of  the  Helsingfors  Observatory,  and  they  have  led  to  very  satisfactory  results. 
A  trail  photograph  made  in  1895  was  sent  to  Columbia  University  Observatory,  was 
there  measured  under  the  microscope,  and  the  necessary  calculations  made  with  the 
results.  It  appeared  from  this  work,  which  has  been  published  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  the  method  is  promising  in  a  very  high  degree.  It  was. 
therefore,  decided  to  construct  a  new  telescope  especially  for  this  purpose,  arranged 
so  as  to  secure  more  strongly  the  important  condition  of  absolute  immobility.  The 
late  Miss  Bruce  iq.  v.),  of  New  York,  contributed  vepr  generously  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  making  the  new  telescope,  and  the  Russian  authorities  undertook  the 
expense  of  putting  up  a  building  at  Helsingfors  and  also  the  construction  of  a  solid 
granite  pier  upon  which  to  place  the  instrument.  Unlike  the  ordinary  astronomical 
telescope,  this  instrument  has  no  motions  whatever ;  in  fact,  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  prevent  its  having  even  the  slightest  motion.  The  granite  pier,  which  is 
very  heavy,  is  fastened  with  cement  directly  to  bed-rock,  and  the  telescope  itself 
is  to  be  similarly  cemented  to  the  pier  throughout  its  entire  length  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  adjusted  to  point  directly  at  the  pole.  The  final  installation  of  the  new 
instrument  was  completed  in  November,  and  trail  photographs  will  be  made  with 
it  as  soon  as  the  Russian  astronomers  have  finished  photographing  the  new  planet 
Eros,  now  so  favorably  situated  for  observation.  The  trail  photographs  will  then  be 
sent  to  Columbia  University  for  measuremesit  and  computation. 

It  is  hoped  that  besides  admitting  of  a  study  of  nutation,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
time  even  of  precession,  that  this  method  will  give  a  new  determination  of  the 
important  astronomical  constant  of  the  aberration  of  light.  This  latter  phenomenon 
should  cause  the  circles  described  by  the  several  stars  to  change  their  size  at  intervals 
of  six  months;  and  from  this  change  of  size  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  obtain  a  new 
determination  of  the  aberration.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  shall  get  in  this  way 
a  very  accurate  determination;  and  it  is  certain  that  what  we  do  get  will  be  abso- 
lutely independent  of  any  other  methods  or  observations.  Possibly  the  new  process 
will  thus  ultimately  lead  up  also  throuj^  the  constant  of  aberration  to  additional 
knowledge  as  to  the  solar  parallax.  (See  in  this  connection  the  Yeas  Book  for  i8g8, 
page  56,  article  Solar  Parallax.) 

Determination  of  the  Motions  of  Stars  Toward  the  Earth  and  Away  from  it. — 
At  this  year's  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America, 
Campbell,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  presented  papers  of  considerable  interest  on  the 
above  subject.  To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  results  of  his  researches,  we 
must  recall  briefly  the  manner  in  which  the  spectroscope  enables  us  to  measure  stellar 
motion.    In  the  first  place,  we  should  remember  that,  according  to  the  accepted 
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theory,  light  is  simply  a  succession  of  waves;  and  there  is  much  popular  misconcep- 
tion as  to  what  waves  realty  are.  If  a  stone  be  let  fall  upon  the  surface  of  still 
water,  a  disturbance  will  be  set  up  at  the  point  where  the  stone  first  touches  the 
water.  This  disturbance  will  then  travel  out  in  every  direction,  giving  rise  to  a 
series  of  waves.  These  continue  in  ever-widening  circles,  but  with  gradually 
diminishing  violence,  until,  finally,  they  become  too  small  for  us  to  see.  Waves  on 
the  ocean's  surface  are  of  a  similar  character,  only  that  here  the  disturbance  is  due 
to  the  action  of  wind,  so  that  there  is  a  less  simple  propagation  of  the  wave 
disturbance,  especially  as  new  centres  of  movement  are  being  continually  produced 
at  numberless  different  points.  Now,  the  popular  notion  seems  to  be  that  ocean 
waves  consist  of  vast  masses  of  water  rolling  along  the  surface  of  the  sea.  But  this 
is  auite  wrong.  The  water  does  not  travel  along  from  place  to  place.  In  general, 
each  individual  particle  of  water  moves  simply  up  and  down,  and  it  is  only  the 
disturbance  we  call  a  wave  that  is  communicated  from  particle  to  particle,  and  thus 
seems  to  move  along  from  place  to  place.  A  small  chip  of  wood  thrown  into  the 
ocean  from  a  ship's  deck  can  be  seen  to  move  straight  up  and  down  for  a  long  time ; 
whereas,  if  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  were  rolling  along,  the  chip  would  travel 
rapidly  away  and  be  lost  to  view.  The  theory  at  present  accepted  considers  light  in 
motion  to  be  an  analogous  propagation  of  a  wave  disturbance,  and  not  at  all  actual 
travelling  masses  of  matter.  Only  in  the  case  of  light  the  height  and  length  of  the 
individual  waves  is  excessively  small,  many,  many  thousands  being  required  te  fill 
the  space  of  one  inch.  The  phenomenon  we  call  seeing  is,  then,  explained  as  the 
result  of  the  arrival  of  a  light-wave  disturbance  at  the  human  eye.  A  distant  star 
is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  the  origin  of  a  light-wave  disturbance,  tike  a  stone 
thrown  into  stiil  water.  Our  seeing  the  star  is  merely  the  arrival  at  our  eye  of  the 
ever-widening  circles  of  waves  havmg  their  centres  at  the  star. 

And  now,  what  does  the  spectroscope  enable  astronomers  to  do?  It  would  carry 
us  too  far  into  technical  details  to  explain  just  how  the  instrument  is  operated;  but 
we  can  say  in  a  general  way  that  with  it  we  can  count  the  number  of  light  waves 
received  each  second  from  any  given  luminous  source.  Now,  the  number  of  waves 
so  received  depends  upon  the  kind  of  incandescent  material  of  which  the  star  is 
onnpcsed;  and  the  number  corresponding  to  each  chemical  substance  is  known 
from  laboratory  experiments.  Sometimes  we  find  that  a  star  is  sending  us  more 
waves  than  we  should  expect.  This  shows  that  the  star  must  be  itself  approaching 
us  in  space.  The  waves  are  thereby  crowded  together  somewhat,  as  it  were,  and 
we  receive  more  per  second  than  we  would  from  a  star  at  rest.  Conversely,  if  a  star 
is  moving  away  from  us,  we  receive  relatively  too  few  waves.  Thus,  by  a  spectro- 
scopic analysis  of  starlight  we  can  discover  whether  the  star  is  approaching  us  or 
receding  from  us.  Even  the  rate  of  this  motion  in  miles  per  second  can  be  deter- 
mined quite  accurately  by  measuring  how  much  the  number  of  light  waves  has  been 
increased  or  diminished. 

Having  thus  outlined  very  briefly  the  method  of  measuring  stellar  velocities 
spectroscopically,  we  come  now  to  the  subject-matter  of  Campbell's  papers.  He 
begins  by  calling  attention  to  the  extraordinary  interest  attaching  to  this  class  of 
work.  Almost  all  the  largest  refracting  telescopes  in  existence  are  being  used  to 
measure  stellar  velocities.  Indeed,  this  is  not  at  all  surprising,  for  the  spectroscope 
has  given  astronomy  an  absolutely  novel  kind  of  observational  knowledge.  The 
older  forms  of  instrument,  without  exception,  were  quite  unable  to  measure  linear 
distances  or  velocities  at  all.  They  gave  us  only  angles  or  directions.  The  astrono- 
mer could  point  his  telescope  at  a  star  and  then  record  the  direction  in  which  that 
star  was  situated,  and  the  exact  instant  of  time  when  it  was  so  situated.  In  other 
words,  he  could  record  only  the  point  on  the  dark  background  of  the  sky  where  the 
star  appeared  for  the  moment  to  be  projected.  All  our  former  knowledge  of  dis- 
tances in  astronomy  has  been  obtained  from  such  measures  of  direction  by  means  of 
mathematical  calculations  based  on  Newton's  law  of  gravitation. 

But  Campbell  sets  forth  the  interesting  fact  that  the  relative  powers  of  large  and 
small  telescopes  are  not  quite  what  might  be  expected  in  researches  of  this  kind. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  spectroscope  is  generally  used  in  connection  with 
an  ordinary  astronomical  telescope.  The  latter  is  employed  in  the  usual  way  to 
gather  with  its  great  Iens.a  distant  star's  light  and  bring  it  to  a  single  point  or  focus 
at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  The  light  so  gathered  is  then  exammed  with  the 
spectroscope,  instead  of  the  ordinary  telescopic  eye-piece.  If  the  star  under  observa- 
tion is  very  bright,  the  work  of  the  spectroscope  can  be  performed  with  comparative 
ease.  But  when  we  deal  with  fainter  objects,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
making  the  measures  necessary  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  number  of  light 
waves.  Our  only  remedy  is  to  use  a  very  large  telescope.  Now,  the  light -gathering 
power  of  telescope  lenses  is  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  greater  the  surface  of 
the  lens,  the  more  light  can  be  concentrated  with  it.  A  thirty-six-inch  glass,  such 
as  that  in  the  Lick  Observatory,  has  three  times  the  diameter  of  a  twelve-inch ;  and, 
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therefore,  nine  times  the  surface,  so  that  it  should  gather  nine  times  as  much  light. 
But  Professor  Campbell  points  out  that  the  larger  telescope  suffers  in  an  increased 
ratio  from  all  those  difficulties  that  result  from  the  small  but  unavoidable  imper- 
fections of  any  instrument  constructed  by  human  hands.  The  same  is  true  also  of 
the  difficulties  caused  by  haze  or  other  obstructions  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere 
through  which  we  look.  On  the  whole,  Professor  Campbell's  experience  indicates 
that  the  thirty-six- inch  can  extend  the  work  of  a  twelve-inch  only  about  sixfold, 
instead  of  ninefold,  as  it  should  theoretically. 

To  obtain  even  this  advantage  many  serious  difRculties  must  be  overcome.  These 
are  principally  instrumental  in  character,  and  many  are  too  technical  to  find  a  place 
in  the  present  work.  One  of  them  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  photography.  Usually, 
spectroscopic  observations  are  made  photc^raphically,  the  sensitive  plate  being 
substituted  for  the  human  eye,  as  is  now  so  common  in  numy  forms  of  astronomical 
observation.  And  it  has  been  found  that  small  changes  of  temperature  during  the 
exposure  of  a  photographic  plate  produce  slight  strains  of  the  metal  parts  composing 
the  spectroscopic  apparatus.  Thus,  tiny  flexures  are  brought  about,  invisible  to  the 
eye,  but  quite  large  enouj^h  to  injure  the  clearness  of  the  picture  on  the  photographic 
plate,  if  not  to  rum  it  entirely.  To  prevent  this,  Professor  Campbell's  entire  spectro- 
scope has  been  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box,  lined  with  felt.  Whenever  the  temperature 
falls  slightly  during  an  observation  the  interior  of  that  box  can  be  warmed  by  sending 
an  electric  current  through  a  coil  of  wire  within  it  The  necessity  of  such  precau- 
tions as  this  gives  an  idea  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  form  of  observations  under 
discussion. 

Professor  Campbell  has  been  able  to  make  spectroscopic  observations  of  the 
velocity  of  motion  in  the  case  of  about  three  hundred  stars.  For  those  most  easily 
observed,  such  as  the  comparatively  bright  Polaris,  the  uncertainty  of  a  sin^e 
velocity  determination,  when  reduced  to  actual  linear  measures,  is  less  than  one  mile 
per  second;  and  this  is  considered  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  precision. 

Spectroscopic  Binaries. — Of  the  three  hundred  stars  whose  velocities  have  been 
determined,  Campbell  finds  no  less  than  twenty-two  to  be  binary.  By  this  we 
mean  that  these  stars  are  really  double  stars,  made  up  of  two  separate  components, 
moving,  respectively,  in  orbits  depending  in  all  probability  upon  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravitation.  These  binary  stars  are  called  spectroscopic  binaries,  because  they 
have  been  discovered  with  the  spectroscope,  and  not  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the 
old-fashioned  visual  telescope  alone. 

The  older  double  stars,  such  as  the  Herschels  discovered,  all  had  components 
separated  by  distances  wide  enough  to  be  seen  in  the  telescope,  though  to  the  unaided 
eye  these  stars  appeared  single,  like  the  generality  of  others.  But  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  there  might  be  some  pairs  of  stars  luiit  together  so  closely  that  they 
would  disclose  their  double  character  as  little  to  the  most  powerful  telescope  as  to 
the  naked  eye.  And  the  spectroscope  has  shown  us  that  such  is,  in  reality,  the  case. 

It  has  been  found  in  some  cases  that  a  given  star  is  approaching  us  at  certain 
times,  at  others  receding,  and  at  intermediate  periods  remaming  at  rest  in  space  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  These  successive  phenomena  seem  to  recur  with  very 
great  regularity,  indicating  that  they  are  due  to  scmie  cause  that  acts  continuously. 
The  only  plausible  explanation  is  to  suppose  a  star  exhibiting  the  above  phenomena 
to  be,  in  reality,  a  binary,  made  up  of  a  visible  and  an  invisible  component.  The 
visible  component  may  be  regarded  as  a  star  of  the  ordinary  kind,  while  the  invisible 
one  must  be  taken  as  one  of  those  dark  stars  whose  fires  may,  perhaps,  have  burned 
with  a  brilliant  light  in  prehistoric  astronomical  ages,  but  which  have  now  become 
quenched  in  the  lapse  of  cosmic  time.  We  have  more  than  one  reason  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  such  dark  bodies  in  space.  And  though  they  have  lost  their  brill- 
iance, they  are  yet  massive  as  ever  and  fully  capable  of  exerting  gravitational 
attraction  npon  neighboring  stars.  In  other  words,  we  may  suppose  the  bright  com- 
ponent of  a  spectroscopic  binary  to  be  far  smaller  than  its  dark  but  heavy  companion, 
and,  therefore,  compelled  to  revolve  about  it  in  an  orbit  analogous  to  that  of  our 
earth  travelling  annually  around  the  sun.  If  this  be  so,  the  bright  star  must  alter- 
nately approach  us  and  move  away  from  us,  according  to  whether  it  is  in  one  or  the 
other  half  of  its  orbit.  This  explanation  is  very  plausible,  and  generally  accepted; 
but  it  does  not  exhaust  the  binary  star  phenomena  revealed  to  the  spectroscope. 
Sometimes  we  find  art  apparently  single  star  giving  us  two  kinds  of  light  waves  at 
the  same  time,  one  indicating  approach  and  the  other  recession.  This  is  explained 
by  supposing  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  binary  in  which  both  components  are  lumi- 
nous and  both  in  motion.  The  two  orbits  would  have  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  stars  as  their  centre  of  attraction;  and  it  would  accord  exactly  with  the 
theoretical  probabilities  of  the  case  to  find  one  of  them  approaching  while  the  other 
was  increasing  its  distance  from  us. 

Having  thus  explained  what  is  meant  by  spectroscopic  binary  stars,  we  come  now 
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to  Campbell's  important  contribution  to  cosmic  theory,  As  we  have  said,  he  has 
examined  three  hundred  starsj  and  finds  no  less  than  twenty-two  binaries  among 
them.  Three  other  stars  among  the  three  hundred  have  been  observed  as  binaries 
with  the  (treat  telescope  of  the  Russian  national  observatory  at  PuTkowa,  near  St. 
Petersburg.  Thus,  as  large  a  proportion  as  one-twelfth  of  these  three  hundred 
stars  are  now  known  to  be  made  up  of  more  than  one  component  Since  these  three 
hundred  stars  must  be  regarded  as  representing  approximately  the  condition  of 
affairs  throughout  the  whole  sky,  we  are  led  to  the  important  conclusion  that  duplic- 
ity in  a  stdlar  system  is  not  at  all  an  exceptional  case.  Doubtless,  many  oi  the 
supposedly  single  stars  are  in  reality  double,  though  the  existence  of  their  compan- 
ions is  still  concealed  from  our  comparatively  powerless  instruments.  It  is,  perhaps, 
too  daring  to  look  upon  these  twin  stars  as  the  normal  type  of  cosmic  development 
and  to  regard  our  own  unaccompanied  sun  as  an  exceptional  stellar  body.  But  we 
cannot  any  longer  escape  the  conclusion  that  space  must  contain  double  suns  far 
more  numerous  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  And  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  some  of  these  are  followed  by  numerous  planetary  satellites,  doubtless  threading 
mazy  orbits  of  incredible  complexity  under  the  influence  of  a  douUe  centre  of 
attractive  forces. 

Stellar  Parallax. — The  question  of  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the  earth 
has  received  a  notable  addition  this  year  by  the  preliminary  publication  of  the  heliom- 
cter  researches  of  Elkin  and  Chase  at  Yale  University  Observatory,  New  Haven. 
Some  years  ago  the  astronomers  at  New  Haven  undertook  to  make  careful  measures 
of  the  so-called  parallaxes  of  a  certain  series  of  ninety-nine  stars ;  and  it  should  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  the  measurement  of  stellar  parallax  is  only  the  astronomer's 
term  for  the  measurement  of  stellar  distances.  The  reason  why  those  particular 
ninety-nine  stars  were  selected  was  because  they  are  affected  by  what  astronomers 
call  large  "proper  motions" — that  is  to  say,  these  stars  are  all  moving  on  the  sky  in 
paths  peculiar  to  themselves  and  by  amounts  which,  though  small,  are  very  much 
larger  than  similar  motions  affecting  the  vast  majority  of  stars.  It  has  been  found 
that  each  of  these  ninety-nine  stars  changes  its  position  upon  the  celestial  vault  by 
an  amount  exceeding  half  a  second  of  arc  every  year,  and  these  are  the  only  stars 
having  a  motion  of  this  magnitude.  These  displacements  of  the  stars  on  the  sky  are 
influenced  very  much  by  their  distance  from  us.  A  motion  of  ten  miles  per  second 
would  appear  very  small  if  transferred  to  the  distance  separating  us  from  some  of 
the  furthest  fixed  stars.  Indeed,  even  if  the  actual  motions  of  the  stars  were  all 
alike,  we  should  expect  to  have  the  motions  appear  greatest  for  the  stars  that  are 
nearest  to  us.  Thus,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  take  a  large  apparent  motion  as  an  indication 
of  nearness,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  New  Haven  astronomers  selected  for 
measurement  of  distance  stars  of  large  "proper  motion." 

But  it  turns  out,  after  all,  that  these  stars  are  not  very  near.  In  the  case  of  only 
two  of  them  was  it  possible  to  establish  a  parallax  so  large  as  to  be  beyond  suspicion. 
These  two  stars  exhibit  a  parallax  of  one-quarter  of  a  second  of  arc,  which  means 
that  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  sun  would  occupy  only  that  tiny  angle  as 
seen  from  these  stars.  It  will  be  easier  to  understand  how  small  that  angle  is  if  we 
remember  that  a  second  of  arc  corresponds  to  only  three-tenths  of  an  inch  seen  from 
a  distance  of  one  mile.  While,  therefore,  we  must  regard  it  as  unfortunate  that  the 
extensive  labors  of  the  New  Haven  astronomers  have  not  put  us  in  possession  of 
any  large  parallaxes,  we  must,  nevertheless,  set  it  down  as  a  notable  addition  to  the 
astronomy  of  the  year  that  a  systematic  examination  for  parallax  has  been  made  of 
all  the  large  "proper  motion"  stars.  And  we  must  conclude  that  the  large  size 
of  their  motions  is.  due  to  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  motions  themselves,  and 
not  to  an  apparent  magnification  of  a  small  motion,  caused  by  bringing  it  dose' to 
the  observer. 

Nebula. — For  the  last  year  or  two  preceding  his  death  the  late  Professor  Keeler 
iq.  v.),  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  nebula:,  using  the 
recently  obtained  Crossley  photographic  telescope — the  same  instrument  that  has 
been  used  in  photographing  the  planet  Eros,  as  described  in  the  present  artide. 
Keeler  obtained  results  in  regard  to  the  nebulae  which  he  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant work  of  his  life.  He  was  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  great  light-gathering 
power  of  his  three-foot  mirror  after  he  had  successfully  adjusted  the  somewhat 
imperfect  mounting  of  thh  instrument.  Briefly  stated,  his  researches  showed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  nebulze  are  immeasurably  more  numerous  than  had  been  supposed 
previously;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  found  that  the  prevailing  form  of  the  nebula 
IS  spiral.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  in  its  bearing  on  theories  of  cosmic 
evolution  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  would  appear  that  a  nebula,  such  as  Laplace 
supposed  was  the  original  condition  of  the  solar  systemr— a  species  of  flattened  ^lobe 
of  gaseous  matter — is,  an  exceptional  case,  and  not  at  all  the  rule ;  the  type  specimen 
of  the  developing  world  is  rather  a  q>ecies  of  whirlwind. 
Some  of  Iteeler's  photographs  look  as  if  the  nebulae  consist  of  a  series  of  very 
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flexible  rods,  attached,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  without  any  rim,  to  a  rapidly 
whirling  axle.  It  is  as  though  we  had  to  deal  with  a  great  cosmic  whorl  in  which 
the  inertia  of  the  spires  or  some  other  cause  makes  the  separate  volutes  trail  out  into 
space  in  a  backward  curve.  It  is  not  desirable  to  push  imaginative  theories  very  far 
when  unsupported  by  sufficient  observational  evidence;  but  future  theorists  as  to 
cosmic  evolution  will  have  to  reckon  with  Keeler's  recent  photographs.  Kcder 
estimated  that  if  his  process  of  photography  could  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  sky,  he  would  find  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  nebulae 
revealed  to  our  view  upon  the  photographs.  Existing  catalogues  contain  only  ten 
thousand  of  these  objects.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  space  is  very  full  of 
nebulae — possibly  they  outnumber  the  stars  themselves. 

Photography  with  Visual  Telescopes. — When  astronomers  began  to  apply  the 
photographic  method  to  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  photography  itself,  they  found  that  the  ordinary  lenses  of  their  telescopes 
were  not  well  suited  to  produce  good  photographic  negatives.  The  surface  of  the 
photographic  plate  is  sensitive  principally  to  those  rays  of  l^ht  that  belong  to  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  whereas  the  rays  of  liji;ht  that  affect  the  tye  princqtally 
are  in  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum.  Thus,  ordinary  visti^  telescopic  lenses  must 
be  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  concentrate  as  much  as  possible  the  rays  of  li|^t 
that  affect  the  eye  and  leave  the  rays  of  photographic,  or  so-called  actinic,  intensity 
more  or  less  disregarded.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  astronomers  and  opticians  pro- 
ceeded to  make  special  telescopic  lenses  for  photographic  purposes,  which  were 
ground  to  such  a  shape  as  to  concentrate  especially  the  violet  rays  required  for  the 
photographic  plate.  The  result  has  been  that  photographic  telescopes  are  practically 
useless  to  look  through,  and  visual  telescopes  practically  useless  for  making  photo- 
graphs. In  some  cases  an  effort  was  made  to  use  the  same  telescope  for  both  pur- 
poses by  providii^  a  visual  lens  which  could  be  turned  into  a  photographic  lens  by 
attaching  an  additional  disc  of  glass.  This  latter  was  so  shaped  as  to  correct  the 
visual  lens  and  transform  it  into  a  photographic  lens  for  the  time  being.  Some 
opticians  have  even  succeeded  fairly  well  in  making  a  combination  lens  which  could 
be-changed  from  a  visual  to  a  photographic  one  by  simply  taking  it  out  of  the  tde- 
scope  and  putting  it  back  again  in  the  reversed  position.  Turning  the  lens  over,  so 
that  the  light  would  pass  through  it  the  wrong  way,  made  it  concentrate  blue  rays, 
instead  of  yellow  ones.  But  this  last  method  of  photographic  correction  has  not 
been  found  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Quite  recently  experiments  have  been  made  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  ordinary  visual  lenses  can  be  used,  after  all,  for  photO|^phy  with 
eminently  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  that  observatory,  has  tried  the  plan 
of  inserting  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  coated  with  collodion, 
containing  a  chemical  solution  of  such  a  color  as  would  intercept  all  the  rays  of  light 
except  those  for  which  the  telescope  lens  was  especially  ground.  In  this  way  he  hin- 
dered those  rays  of  light  from  getting  at  the  plate  which  would  tend  to  diminish  clearness 
of  the  photograph,  and  allowed  only  those  to  reach  it  which  were  desired.  The  loss  in 
this  process  as  compared  with  the  use  of  a  special  photographic  lens  is  principally  the 
loss  of  light  in  passing  through  the  chemical  solution.  This  loss,  however,  is  of 
little  consequence  when  we  are  using  a  telescope  as  large  as  the  Yerkes  instrument 
Its  light-gathering  power  is  so  enormous  compared  with  any  other  telescope,  that 
we  can  afford  to  cut  off  quite  a  little  of  it  and  still  have  a  good  deal  more  left  than 
we  could  get  with  a  smaller  lens  all  of  whose  light-gathering  power  was  available. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  process,  Ritchie  has  produced  several  negatives  of  exceed- 
ingly difficult  star  clusters  in  which  the  separate  stars  are  so  close  together  on  the 
.sky  that  it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  separate  them  in  previous  photographs. 
He  has  also  obtained  negatives  of  portions  of  the  lunar  surface  that  seem  to  exceed 
in  clearness  of  definition  anything  that  we  have  yet  seen  in  the  way  of  moon  photo- 
graphs. It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  subject  to  accurate  measurement  under  the 
microscope  any  of  these  new  photographs  thus  obtained  by  the  interposition  of  a 
"color  screen ; '  and  until  this  has  been  done  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  process 
can  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  exact  astronomy.  There  is  a  possibiIit)r,  at  least, 
that  a  color  screen  will  introduce  slight  but  appreciable  distortions,  such  as  those 
to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  present  article  under  the  heading  Polar  Photoc- 
BAPHY.  If  there  is  no  such  distortion,  or  if  its  magnitude  and  effects  can  be  deter- 
mined and  taken  into  account  by  calculation,  we  have  in  color-screen  photography 
a  very  powerful  new  engine  of  astronomical  research. 

Meteor  Photography. — We  are  able  to  report  this  year  considerable  progress  in 
the  observation  of  meteors  by  photography.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
Dr.  Elkin  and  the  other  astronomers  of  the  Yale  Observatory  have  been  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  observe  meteors  in  this  way.  An  entirely  new  apparatus  of  a  very 
ingenious  kind  has  been  set  up  at  New  Haven,  with  which  it  was  hoped  to  obtain 
valuable  results  at  the  expected  meteor  shower  of  November,  1899.  Unfortunately, 
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the  non-occurrence  of  this  shower  at  the  predicted  time  made  it  impossible  to  make 
the  extended  series  of  photosraphic  observations  which  had  been  intended.  Never- 
theless, a  number  of  sporadic  meteors  have  been  successfully  photographed,  and 
have  demonstrated  the  satisf!u:tory  nature  of  the  new  instrument.  Briefly  stated, 
Dr.  Elkin's  method  consists  in  pointinE  at  the  sky  a  number  of  photOKrsphic  cameras, 
all  mounted  on  a  stand  sunilar  to  those  used  for  astronomical  telescopes,  but  so 
tiKlined  to  one  another  thzt  each  will  cover  a  portion  of  the  sky  just  touching  that 
covered  by  the  neighborii^r  cameras.  In  this  way  a  large  section  of  the  sky  can  be 
photographed  at  once.  In  front  of  each  camera  is  then  placed  a  revolving  wheel, 
provided  with  a  series  of  screens.  These  wheels  are  turned  very  rapidly  by  means 
of  an  electric  motor,  and  the  screens  interrupt  the  exposures  of  the  photographic 
plates  at  regular  intervals  of  time.  These  time  intervals  are  carefully  recorded 
automatically  by  the  usual  chronc^raphic  method  of  astronomers.  If  a  meteor 
shoots  across  the  field  of  view  of  any  camera,  it  will  trace  out  a  line  upon  the  nega- 
tive ;  and  this  line  will  show  interruptions  corresponding  to  the  instants  of  time 
when  the  successive  screens  interrupted  the  exposure.  If  instruments  of  this  kind 
are  set  up  at  two  stations,  separated  by  several  miles,  and  if  one  and  the  stee  meteor 
can  be  phott^aphed  at  both  stations,  we  obtain  the  necessary  data  to  determine 
by  a  process  of  calculation  practically  everything  that  we  wish  to  know  about  the 
meteor.  We  have  the  exact  instant  of  time  when  the  meteor  occurred,  a  determina- 
tion of  its  apparent  course  on  the  sky,  a  knowledge  of  the  velocity  per  second  with 
which  it  is  travelling  through  the  atmosphere,  and  its  height  above  the  earth's 
surface  in  miles.  Dr.  Elkin's  recent  results  were  presented  at  the  August  meeting 
of  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America.  Only  five  meteors  had 
been  successfully  photographed  at  the  two  stations,  but  the  calculations  from  each 
of  the  five  are  a>mplete  and  the  results  very  sadsfactory.  One  of  the  meteors,  an 
Andromedid,  observed  on  November  24,  18^  furnished  a  meteoric  orbit,  based  on 
the  photoeraphic  observations,  which  resembles  very  closely,  indeed,  the  known 
orbit  of  Biela's  comet.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  photographic  method  of 
observing  meteors  will  soon  lead  to  more  accurate  knowledge  than  has  been  obtained 
by  the  older  method  of  casual  eye  observation  in  the  whole  period  of  time  since 
astronomers  first  began  to  record  their  observations. 

Planetoids,  or  Asteroids. — The  following  is  the  list  of  asteroids  discovered  since 
No.  444,  the  last  one  mentioned  in  the  Yeas  Book  for  1899. 

Kumber. 

Si 
t& 

449 
450 

451 
452 
453 
454 
45 


Temporary 

Discoverer. 

Date  of 

Designation. 

Discovery. 

EX 

Coddington 
Wolf-Schwassmann 

October     4,  1899 

ER 

October    27,  1899 

ES 

October    27,  1899 

ET 

October    27,  1899 

EU 

October    31,  1899 

EV 

October     31,  1899 

EY 

Charlois 

December   4,  1899 

FD 

Keeler 

December   6,  1899 

FA 

Charlois 

February  22.  1900 

FC 

Schwassmann 

March      28,  1900 

FG 

Wolf-Schwassmann 

May        22,  1900 

FH 

■I  ■( 

June          4,  1900 

Five  asteroids  were  discovered  by  Wolf  at  Heidelberg  on  October  22,  1900.  on  the 
same  photographic  plate.   Their  temporary  designations  are  FM,  FN,  FO,  FP,  FQ. 

Comets. — Three  comets  were  discovered  in  1900,  all  of  which  were  extremely 
faint.   No  remarkable  appearances  were  noticed  about  any  of  them. 

Jpoo  a  was  discovered  by  Giacobini  at  Nice  on  January  31. 

jpoo  b  was  discovered  by  Brooks  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  July  23.   It  was  also  inde- 
pendently discovered  by  Borrelly. 
rpoo  c  was  discovered  by  Giacobini  at  Nice  on  December  so. 

ABTRO-PBOTOQRAPBT.  See  Astbonohical  Pkocsess. 

ASniO-PUySIOS.   See  Astronomical  Fbogress. 

ATHIiUnOB,  Track  and  Field.  The  history  of  track  and  field  sports  during  the 
year  1900  is  one  of  importance  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  event  of  the  year 
was  the  international  games  held  at  Paris  during  the  course  of  the  great  Exposition. 
The  information  sent  to  this  ojuntry  concerning  the  Paris  games  was  at  first 
extremely  vague,  and  it  was  not  until  after  repeated  inquiries  and  su^estions  that 
American  entrants  knew  under  what  conditions  they  were  to  compete.  After  these 
matters  had  been  settled  it  was  learned  that  die  games  were  to  continue  throt^h 
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one  or  more  Sundays,  on  which  ^reat  European  holiday  nearly  all  the  important 
finals  were  to  be  held.  The  attitude  of  the  games  officials  appeared  to  be  one  of 
carelessness  rather  than  of  ignorance  concerning  the  strong  public  feeling  against 
Sunday  games  in  the  United  States,  and  a  prominent  British  publication  records  that 
"the  Americans  created  so  much  commotion  with  regard  to  the  Sunday  competitions 
that  the  whole  management  nearly  collapsed."  The  question  of  course  was  not  a 
religious  one,  but  one  which  reflected  a  conservative  American  opinion.  No  first- 
class  athletic  club  of  the  United  States  holds  open  competitions  on  Sundays ;  none 
of  the  colleges,  which  supply  nearly  all  the  leading  athletes,  hold  Sunday  com- 
petitions. As  it  was  evident  that  the  Americans  were  to  be  the  feature  of  the 
games,  the  French  officials,  so  word  was  sent,  gave  way,  though  not  until  the  teams 
from  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Chicago,  and  Syracuse  universities  had 
refused  to  sail  if  Sunday  competitions  were  held.  When  our  athletes  reached  Paris 
they  were  informed  that  the  entire  management  had  not  voted  on  the  Sunday 
question,  and  that  the  finals  would  be  held  on  Sunday.  It  was  finally  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Americans  might  have  the  doubtful  privilege  of  running  off  the  Sun- 
day finals  among  themselves  on  the  following  day.  Upon  the  actual  occurrence  of 
the  games  even  this  concession  was  withdrawn.  In  consequence,  some  of  our  best 
athletes,  whose  colleges  would  have  forbidden  the  tri^  but  for  the  bad  faith  of  the 
French  officials,  withdrew  from  competition,  thus  cuttmg  down  the  results  achieved 
by  this  country.  Nevertheless,  these  results  Were  quite  satisfactory.  The  French  gov- 
ernment, after  having  entrusted  the  games  to  the  official  international  Olympic 
games  committee,  which  had  so  admirably  conducted  the  1896  meeting  at  Athens, 
transferred  their  control  to  the  Exposition  officials.  The  latter  were  entirely 
unqualified  for  the  task,  as  shown  by  some  remarkable  mismanagement,  and  the 
award  of  prizes  absurdly  inappropriate.  The  attendance  in  general  was  small,  the 
majority  of  the  spectators  being  Americans. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  games  were  successful,  partly  because  of  the  aid  given 
by  Baron  de  Coubertin,  the  French  member  of  the  Olympian  committee,  in  organiz- 
ing the  meet,  and  because  of  the  notable  collection  of  athletes  from  all  over  the 
world.  As  to  the  part  played  1^  our  own  collegians  and  club-men,  it  is  sufficient 
merely  to  record  the  extent  of  their  victories.  Of  the  24  scratch  events  the  United 
States  won  18,  England  4,  France  i,  and  Hungary  i,  and  of  the  12  world's  cham- 
pionship contests  included  in  these  the  United  States  won  g,  England  2,  and  Hun- 

tary  i.  The  United  States  also  won  13  second  places  and  12  thirds.  The  United 
tates  broke  8  world's  records  and  England  1.  It  should  be  added  that  the  majority 
of  these  records  were  due,  not  to  the  metric  distances,  in  which  American  and 
English  athletes  do  not  usually  compete,  but  to  the  undoubted  excellence  of  the 
winners.  The  results,  as  far  as  America  is  concerned,  were  largely  due  to  the 
system  of  training  which  this  country  has  developed,  and  should  prove  an  object 
lesson  to  continental  athletes.  Previous  to  the  Paris  meet  some  two  dozen  athletes, 
representing  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  American  teams,  competed  in  the  Eng- 
lish championship  games,  winning  8  out  of  12  contests  entered.  Kraenzlein,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  new  world's  record  of  0.15^  for  the  120  yds. 
hurdles  (on  grass).  The  following  is  the  record  of  the  Paris  meet,  world's 
records  being  starred — World's  championships:  100  metres  run  (109.36  yds.), 
Jarvis,  Princeton,  0.105^*,  same  time  by  Tewksbury,  Pennsylvania,  in  semi-final; 
400  metres  (437-44  yds.).  Long,  New  York  A.  C,  0.49^* ;  800  metres  (874.89  yds.), 
Tysoe,  England,  2.01^:  1500  metres  (1640.41  yds.),  Bennet.  England,  4.06*;  3500 
metre  steeplechase  (iVi  miles,  94.03  yds.),  Orton.  Pennsylvania.  7.34*;  lio  metre 
hurdles  (120.30  yds.),  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania,  0.155^*;  400  metre  hurdles 
(437.44  yds.),  Tewk.sbury,  Pennsylvania,  0.57^*;  i6-lb.  shot,  Sheldon,  New  York 
A.  C..  46.03 ;  discus.  Bauer.  Hungary,  118.02  9-10;  running  high  jump,  Bax- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  6.02^^;  running  broad  jump,  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania,  23.06%; 
pole  vault,  Baxter.  Pennsylvania,  10.09  9-10.  Remaining  scratch  events:  60-metre 
run  (65.62  yds.),  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania,  0.07* ;  200  metres  (218.72  yds.),  Tewks- 
bury, Pennsylvania,  0.22%;  4000-metre  steeplechase  (2  miles.  850.44  yds,),  Rimmer, 
England,  12.58?^;  200-metre  hurdles  (218.72  yds.),  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania. 
aas?>5*;  standing  high  jump.  Ewry,  New  York  A.  C,  5.04  9-10;  standing  broad 
jump,  Ewry.  10.6  4-10;  standing  triple  jump,  Ewry.  34.08'/$;  hop.  skip,  and  jump, 
Prinstein.  Syracuse,  47.0534;  lo-lb.  hammer,  Flan^n,  New  York  A.  C,  167.04; 
tug-of-war.  United  States  (impromptu  team) ;  5000  metre  team  race  (3  miles,  188 
yds.),  England,  iS-ap^ ;  Marathon  race,  40  kilometres  (24.85  miles),  Teato,  France, 
2.59.00. 

In  this  country  the  most  notable  performances  of  the  year  were  made  by  Maxwell 
W.  Long,  of  the  New  York  A.  C.  After  the  Paris  games  he  toured  Great  Britain, 
breaking  many  local  records,  and  then,  on  September  29,  at  Traver's  Island,  N.  Y.. 
made  a  new  world's  record  for  440  yards,  on  a  circular  track,  in  the  time  of  0.47M- 
Tbe  record  for  this  country  had  stood  at  a48H  since  1881,  when  the  noted  Myers 
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established  the  time  at  Stenton,  Penn. ;  the  world's  record  of  0.48^  had  been  made 
by  Tindall,  Cambridge  University,  in  1889;  on  October  4,  at  Guttenburg,  N.  J.,  Long 
established  for  the  same  distance  on  a  straight  track  the  world's  record  of  0.47,  held 
since  1886  at  0.47^  by  Wendell  Baker,  of  Harvard.  On  September  29,  at  Traver's 
Island,  John  Flanagan,  New  York  A.  C,  again  broke  the  world's  record  for  the 
i6-lb.  hammer,  making  it  169.04.  He  also,  in  an  exhibition,  threw  171  feet.  On 
April  25,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  R.  C.  Ewry  established  new  world's  records  of  11.03 
and  5.04  for  the  standing  broad  and  standing  high  jumps  respectively.  On  April  27, 
at  Philadelphia,  Myer  Prinstein  set  a  new  world's  record  of  24.07}^  for  the  running 
broad  jump;  later  Kraenzletn  increased  the  distance  to  24.08^,  but  it  was  dis- 
allowed. A.  J.  Duffey  ran  100  yards  in  0.095^,  but  no  record  was  claimed  owing  to  the 
race  beii^  run  with  a  strong  wind. 

The  most  important  annual  event  in  the  United  States,  the  championship  games 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America,  was  held  at  New 
York,  May  26,  There  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  contestants  of  a  high 
grade,  but  a  steady  rain  prevented  the  making  of  many  new  records,  which  would 
probably  have  been  established  under  better  conditions.  A  team  was  entered  from 
the  University  of  California.  Pennsylvania  won  with  39  points ;  PrincetcHi,  35 ;  Yale, 
2oyi;  Harvard,  14;  Syraaise,  lo;  California,  8;  Comet],  7^;  Williams,  o;  New 
York  University,  5.  Alexander  Grant,  Pennsylvania,  made  a  new  intercollegiate 
record  of  9.51^  for  the  2-mile  run,  F.  Beck,  Yale,  one  of  44.03  for  the  i6-lb.  shot, 
and  A.  Flaw,  California,  154.045^  for  the  l6-Ib.  hammer.  Kraenzlein  equalled  the 
intercollegiate  record  of  0.15^  for  the  120  yds.  hurdles,  made  by  him  in  1899.  The 
western  intercollegiate  championships  were  won  by  Michigan.  The  New  England 
intercollegiate  meet  was  won  by  Williams,  30^  points;  Brown,  285^;  Dartmouth,  20. 
The  tri-collegtate  field  meeting  in  New  England  was  won  by  Williams,  62  5-6  points; 
Amherst,  47M ;  Wesleyan,  24J3.  The  various  intercollegiate  dual  meets  were  held  as 
usual.  Harvard  beat  Yale,  raj^— 415^ ;  Princeton  beat  Cornell,  66—33;  Pennsyl- 
vania beat  Columbia,  76 — 20;  Cornell  beat  Syracuse;  Chicago  beat  Wisconsin, 
71 — 57 ;  California  beat  Stanford  10  points  to  3.  The  California  team  made  a  tour 
east,  and  though  defeated  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  and  Yale 
teams  did  feood  work  in  these  contests  and  in  the  intercollegiate  meet.  The  various 
sectional  divisions  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  held  their  usual  meets  during 
igoo,  the  national  championships  occurring  at  New  York  September  15.  Junior 
championships  were  held  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  this  meet  The  all- 
around  championship  was  won  in  1900  by  Harry  Gill,  of  New-  York,  with  a  total  of 
6360^  points. 

ATKINSON,  Edmukd,  plqrsicist,  died  4,  1900,  in  England.  He  was  bom  at 
Lancaster,  March  13,  1831,  and  was  educated  at  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  where 
he  became  assistant  to  Sir  Edward  Frankland.  After  studying  at  European  univer- 
sities he  became  a  private  assistant  at  Oxford,  and  then  science  master  at  Chelten- 
ham College.  He  became  professor  of  experimental  science  at  the  Royal  Military 
College.  Sandhurst,  and  also  at  the  staff  college.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Society  and  the  Physical  Society,  holding  positions  in  both  organizations.  Dr. 
Atkinson  is  best  known  for  his  translation  into  English  of  important  foreign  scien- 
tific works,  among  which  are  numbered  Ganot's  Elements  of  Physics,  Helmholtz's 
Popular  Science  Lectures,  and  Mascart's  Treatise  On  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

ATKINSON,  Canon  J.  C,  D.C.L.,  an  English  clergyman,  died  at  Danby-in- 
Qeveland,  March  31,  igoo,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Essex,  but 
for  three  years  was  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  the  local  color  and  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  which  county  is  set  forth  in  his  writings.  Besides  his  works  dealing  with 
historical  topics  he  wrote  several  volumes  upon  outdoor  life  in  rural  England 
which  still  command  public  attention.  His  books  include  Forty  Years  in  a  Moor- 
land Parish;  The  History  of  Cleveland;  The  History  of  Whitby;  A  Glossary  of  the 
Cleveland  Dialect;  British  Birds  and  Their  Nesis;  Walks  and  Talks;  and  Play 
Hours  and  Half  Holidays. 

ATMOSPHBBK}  BXiBOTBIOtrS'.   See  Pbysks. 

ATCTIKI  WBlCfflTB.   See  Chkujstry. 

ATWACTB,  Wilbur  Olin,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Mtddletown,  Conn.,  who  during  the  year  has  published  several  important  papers  on 
reforms  in  the  teaching  of  alcoholic  physiology,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  re- 
searches on  the  subject  of  food  nutrition  which  have  attracted  wide  attention.  He 
was  bom  at  Johnsburgh,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1844,  and  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity in  1865.  He  then  studied  chemistry  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1869. 

Dr.  Atwater  became  professor  in  Wesleyan  University  in  1873,  and  was  made 
director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  first  institution  of 
this  land  in  the  United  States.  In  1887  he  became  the  director  of  the  Storrs  Experi- 
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ment  Station,  and  in  i8S8  founded  the  office  of  experiment  stations  Of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  serving  as  director  until  1891.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  a  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  1894  was  placed 
in  charge  of  an  investigation  on  nutrition  of  foods,  established  by  act  of  Congress. 
In  these  researches  the  respiration  calorimeter  devised  by  Professor  Atv^ater  and 
Professor  E.  B.  Rose  was  employed,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  transference  of 
energy  in  the  human  body  was  the  same  as  in  other  machinery,  and  that  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  held  good.  A  number  of  interesting  studies  dealing  with 
food  economy  and  dietaries  were  carried  on  by  Professor  Atwater  in  1895-96,  and 
the  results  were  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Later,  in  1900,  he 
made  a  study  of  the  food  of  university  boat  crews  and  athletes,  and  obtained  some 
extremely  interesting  results.  Professor  Atwater  came  prominently  before  the  gen- 
eral public  in  1899,  when  he  first  stated  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  determine 
the  nutritive  power  of  alcohol.  Using  the  respiration  calorimeter,  he  ascertained  that 
alcohol  received  into  the  human  system  was  oxidized  or  consumed  as  other  food,  and 
that  its  potential  energy  was  transformed  into  heat  or  muscular  power  in  the  same 
way  as  the  energy  of  sugar  and  starch  was  converted.  Professor  Atwater  of  course 
realized  the  injurious  effect  of  alcohol  upon  brain  and  nerves  and  in  other  respects, 
but  he  urged  that  temperance  reform  and  teaching,  particulatly  in  the  schools,  should 
be  accurate  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  In  January,  1900,  before  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  Chicago,  Professor  Atwater  made  an  address  on  the  subject  of  alcoholic 
physiology,  in  which  he  announced  his  position  as  a  temperance  man,  yet  protested 
gainst  the  teaching  of  what  is  untruthful  for  the  sake  of  inculcating  lessons  of 
self-restraint  and  good  morals.  He  said  that  as  a  result  of  scientific  experiments 
he  believed  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  was  not  to  be  generally  recom- 
mended, and  that  habitual  abstinence  was  the  more  advisable  course.  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  abstinence  for  young  people,  but  said  that  to  teach  that 
alcohol  was  always  harmful  is  3  subversion  of  the  truth  and  most  injurious.  Before 
the  American.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  meeting  in  June, 
Professor  Atwater  read  a  paper  describing  some  of  his  most  recent  work,  and  his 
investigations  are  still  in  progress.  Two  interesting  articles  on  this  sUtiject  were 
published  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  October  and  November,  1900,  while  other 
studies  are  to  be  found  in  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  from 
which  they  may  be  obtained. 

AUDUBON  SOOZBTIBa   See  Oknithology. 
AUSTIN  DAM.   See  Daus. 

AUSTRAI.ASIAN  AB800IATI0H  FOR  TBB  ADYANOBKBNT  OF  BOX- 
BNOE.  Sec  Zoological  Societies. 

AUSTRALIA,  a  British  possession  consisting  of  five  divisions,  which,  under  the 
constitution  taking  effect  January  i,  1901,  form,  together  with  the  island  of  Tas- 
mania, the  Australian  commonwealth.  The  estimated  area  of  Australia  is  2,946,691 
square  miles,  and  the  population  is  about  3,550,000.  The  estimated  area  of  Tasmania 
is  26,385  square  miles,  and  its  inhabitants  number  about  183,00a  In  1895  the  total 
imports  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  including  inter-colonial  trade  and  bullion  and 
specie,  amounted  to  £44,268,000;  in  1899.  £63,439,000.  The  exports  for  the  same 
years  amounted  to  £55,349,000  and  £76.908,000  respectively.  In  the  foreign  trade  the- 
United  States  is  the  most  active  competitor  of  Great  Britain;  of  the  non-British 
trade  about  one-half  is  with  the  United  States  and  one-fifth  with  Germany,  which 
ranks  next. 

In  October  the  commissioner  appointed  to  report  upon  the  best  site  for  the  federal 
capital  had  reduced  the  selection  to  three  places  in  New  South  Wales:  Eden-Bom-- 
bala,  in  the  southeast  of  the  colony  and  not  far  from  the  Victorian  boundary:  Yass, 
about  half  way  in  a  southwesterly  direction  between  Sydney  and  Victoria;  and 
Orange,  almost  due  west  of  Sydney.  The  federation  project  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority  of  voters,  but  not  by  a  majority  of  the  electorate,  since  many  did 
not  vote  at  ail.  See  the  following  article  and  New  South  Wales;  Queensland: 
South  Australia;  Tasmania;  Victoria,  and  Western  Australia. 

AUSTRAIJAN  FEDERATION.  The  Australian  Federation  bill,  prepared  by 
the  premiers  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  accepted  after  amendment  and  exhaustive- 
discussion  by  the  electors  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, and  Tasmania,  was  submitted  to  the  Colonial  Office  on  March  15,  1900,  by  the 
colonies,  as  represented  by  their  delegates.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  introducing  the  bill 
in  Parliament  on  May  14.  stated  that  the  imperial  government  accepted  without 
reservation  every  line  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  interests  of  Australia  alone.  But 
the  government  was  unable  to  agree  to  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  right  of 
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qipeal  by  the  Australian  court  to  the  crown  in  council,  and  conferences  were  being 
held  witti  the  del^ates  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  and  compromising  the  matter. 
This  compromise  was  eventually  reached  and  embodied  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain  also  stated  that  it  was  hoped  that  Western  Australia,  which  had  not  as  yet 
consented  to  the  federation,  would  consent  thereto,  and  become  a  charter  state.  In 
August,  by  a  referendum  vote  of  44,704  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  19,691  against  it. 
Western  Australia  did  qualify  for  admission  into  the  commonwealth.  In  reference 
to  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  it  was  believed  an  arrangement  could  be 
made  between  that  colony  and  the  new  commonwealth  whereby  the  former  could 
have  access  to  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  and  that  joint  measures  might  be  taken 
for  self-defence.  The  home  government  would  also  for  itself  be  glad  to  accede  to 
New  Zealand's  request  that  she  might  at  any  time  within  seven  years  uiter  the  com- 
monwealth with  ail  the  rights  of  an  original  member.  But  as  this  point  was,  prop- 
erly speaking,  one  between  New  Zealand  and  the  other  colonies,  the  government  was 
forced  to  accept  the  latter's  adverse  decision.  In  the  discussions  which  followed 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  regret  was  expressed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  brought 
up  the  matter  of  appeal  to  the  crown  in  council  and  had  not  endorsed  the  bill  as  it 
first  stood.  The  bill  was  warmly  endorsed  as  exhibiting  high  statesmanship  and  as 
giving  eifect  to  a  great  constitutional  scheme,  which  would  ^ve  strength  and  pros- 
perity not  only  to  Australia,  but  to  the  British  Empire.  The  bill,  as  slightly  amended, 
received  royal  approval  on  July  9.  By  it  a  omstitution  was  provided  as  tollows  for 
the  uniting  colonies : 

Constitution. — ^The  pec^Ie  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia^ 
Queensland,  and  Tasmania  (and  also  of  Western  Australia)  unite  "in  one  indis- 
soluble federal  commonwealth  under  the- crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  This  commonwealth  is  to  be  formally  established  by  royal 
proclamation  not  later  than  one  year  from  the  passing  of  the  act.  The  executive 
power  of  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  crown  by  the  gover- 
nor-general and  his  appointees ;  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  parliament  elected 
in  both  branches  hy  popular  vote ;  and  the  judicial  power  in  a  high  court  and  such 
other  Meral  courts  as  Parliament  may^  cmte. 

ParUament. — ^The  Senate  is  to  consist  of  six  members,  or  more  if  Parliament  so 
enacts,  from  each  state,  elected  for  six  years,  and  on  one  electoral  ticket  in  each 
state,  except  that  Queensland  may  form  senatorial  electoral  districts.  The  Senate 
may  transact  business  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  any  state  to  send  her  allowed 
senators ;  but  the  seat  of  a  senator  who  is  absent  for  two  consecutive  months  without 
permission  is  declared  vacant.  Representatives  to  the  House  are  to  be  elected  by 
popular  vote  in  each  state,  and  to  a  number  proportionate  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. The  entire  number  of  r^resentatives  is  to  be,  as  nearly  as  is  practicable,  twice 
the  number  of  senators.  At  the  first  election  the  several  states  will  elect  representa- 
tives as  follows :  New  South  Wales,  26 ;  Victoria,  23 ;  Queensland,  9 ;  South  Aus- 
tralia, 7 ;  Western  Australia,  5 ;  Tasmania,  5.  Representatives  are  chosen  for  terms 
of  three  years,  and,  as  in  the  Senate,  forfeit  their  seats  by  absence.  To  be  entitled 
to  election  in  either  House,  a  candidate  must  be  21  years  of  age,  must  have  qualified 
as  an  elector,  and  must  be  a  subject  of  the  crown  resident  in  the  commonwealth  for 
at  least  three  years.  But  no  man  may  hold  office'who  "has  any  direct  or  indirect 
pecuniary  interest  in  any  agreement  with  the  public  service  of  the  commonwealth, 
otherwise  than  as  a  member,  and  in  omunon  with  the  other  members  of  an  incor- 
porated company  of  more  than  25  perscms."  Moreover,  a  member's  place  becomes 
vacant  if  he  "directly  or  indirectly  takes  or  agrees  to  take  any  fee  or  honorarium 
(other  than  his  stated  salary)  for  services  rendered  to  the  commonwealth,  or  for 
services  rendered  in  the  Parliament  to  any  person  or  state."  Parliament  is  to  meet 
at  least  once  every  year,  and  is  to  be  convened  and  dissolved  by  the  governor-general. 
No  member  of  one  House  may  be  elected  to  the  other. 

Powers  of  Parliament. — The  very  extensive  powers  of  the  Parliament  are  enu- 
merated in  39  counts.  Among  the  more  unusual  and  sweeping  of  these  powers  may 
be  mentioned  the  following :  The  control  of  telephonic,  telwraphic  and  similar  ser- 
vices; of  state  banks  extending  their  operations  b^ond  the  limits  of  a  state;  of 
foreign  corporations  and  corporations  formed  within  the  limits  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  marriage,  divorce,  matrimonial  causes,  parental  rights,  and  the  custody  and 
guardianship  of  infants ;  the  control  of  railways  for  military  uses,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  commonwealth,  with  the  consent  of  a  state,  on  terms  to  be  decided  be- 
tween them,  of  any  railways  within  the  state;  railway  construction  and  extension, 
with  consent  of  the  state;  "conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  preservation  and 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  state."  No 
bills  can  be  originated  or  amended  in  the  Senate  appropriating  money  or  levying 
taxation  Moreover,  all  bills  imposing  duties,  customs,  or  excises,  or  appropriating 
revenue  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  government,  must  deal  with  their  respective 
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subjects  and  with  none  other;  and  Parliament  can  appropriate  money  in  no  case, 
except  upon  the  previous  recommendation  of  the  governor-general.  In  event  that 
the  Senate  persists  in  rejecting  or  amending  a  bill  passed  by  the  House,  so  that  a 
deadlock  ensues  with  regard  to  it,  the  governor  may  dissolve  Parliament.  If,  upon 
reconvening,  the  House  and  Senate  are  still  unable  to  agree,  the  governor-general 
may  order  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses,  and  the  matter  at  issue  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote.  When  a  bill  is  passed  by  the  Parliament,  the  governor- 
general  may  accept  it  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  or  return  it  for  amoidment.  or  tUs- 
allow  it,  or  refer  it  to  the  crown  for  determination.  In  the  latter  cade  the  bill  does 
not  become  law  unless  it  is  approved  the  crown  within  two  years.  The  crown 
may  also  within  one  year  disallow  any  bill  accepted  by  the  governor. 

The  Executive. — The  executive  power  of  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  vested  in 
the  governor-general  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and  in  a  Federal  Executive  G>uncil 
appointed  in  the  discretion  of  the  governor.  Ministers  of  state,  having  charge  of 
executive  departments,  are  to  be  members  of  the  Federal  Council,  but  these  ministers 
may  not  hold  office  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months  unless  thejr  are  or  become 
members  of  Parliament  The  governor-general  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces,  and  is  sworn  to  uphold  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  Judiciary. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  federal  supreme  court,  to  be 
called  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  and  in  such  other  courts  as  Parliament  creates 
or  vests  with  federal  jurisdiction.  The  High  Court  is  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  justices,  and  the  justices  of  all  federal  courts  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
govemor;general  to  serve  during  good  behavior.  The  High  Court  is  to  exercise  (i) 
original  jurisdiction  in  commonwealth  cases,  and  (2)  appellate  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  federal  court  or  of  any  supreme  court  of  any  state,  or  of  any  court  of  any 
state  from  which  at  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
crown  in  council.  An  appeal  cannot  be  taken  from  the  High  Court  to  the  crown  in 
council  on  any  question  "as  to  the  limits  inter  se  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
commonwealth,'  nor  can  an  appeal  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  powers  of  any 
state,  or  "as  to  the  limits  inter  se  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  any  two  or  more 
states,  unless  the  High  Court  certifies  that  the  question  is  one  whidi  oi^B^t  to  be 
determined  by  the  crown  in  council." 

Revenues  and  Customs. — Of  all  revenue  collected  by  the  government,  only  one- 
fourth  is  for  ten  years  to  be  expended  by  the  commonwealth ;  the  retnainder  is  to  he 
paid  over  to  the  states  or  applied  to  the  interest  of  state  debts  assumed  by  the 
commonwealth.  At  the  end  of  two  years  all  customs  are  to  be  made  uniform ;  until 
that  time  the  commonwealth  will  credit  each  state  with  the  revenues  collected  there- 
from, and  will  debit  it  with  debts  taken  over  by  the  commonwealth  and  with  its 
share  of  the  governmental  expenditures.  After  two  years  Parliament  alone  is  to  levy 
taxes  and  "to  grant  bounties  on  the  production  or  exportation  of  goods."  But  a 
state  may  still  offer  bounties  on  mining  products,  and  with  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment may  give  aid  to  the  production  and  export  of  other  merchandise.  Trade  and 
commerce  between  the  states,  however,  is  to  be  absolutely  free.  For  ten  years  the 
commonwealth  may,  in  its  discretion,  offer  financial  assistance  to  any  state,  and 
after  the  end  of  five  years  the  commonwealth  may  distribute  zttmng  the  states  any 
and  all  surplus  revenue. 

Miscellaneous. — No  state  religion  may  be  established,  nor  may  any  religion  be  dis- 
criminated against.  No  state  may,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  maintain  any 
armed  force,  but,  upon  application  of  the  state,  the  coramonwealth  will  protect  it 
from  domestic  violence.  Parliament  may,  with  the  consent  of  a  state,  alter  its  boun- 
daries, divide  it  into  two  or  more  states,  or  form  a  state  from  territory  within  its 
limits.  New  states  are  to  be  admitted  upon  such  conditions  and  terms  of  federal 
representation  as  Parliament  may  determine.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
must  be  (i)  passed  by  an  absolute  majority  in  both  houses,  or  passed  twice  in  suc- 
ceeding sessions  by  one  House,  and  must  then  (2)  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  electors  in  a  majority  of  states,  and  also  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  electors  in  the  commonwealth.  But  no  amendment  diminishing  the 
proportional  federal  representation  of  any  state,  or  diminishing  the  absolute  number 
of  its  representatives  in  the  House,  or  affecting  its  boutidaries  or  its  constitutional 
rights,  is  to  be  valid  in  any  case,  unless  approved  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  that 
state.  The  seat  of  government  is  to  be  m  New  South  Wales,  but  temporarily  Par- 
liament will  sit  at  Melbourne. 

In  accordance  with  this  constitution  and  with  the  royal  proclamation,  the 
commonwealth  was  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  January  i,  1901,  declared  to  be 
established  and  in  effect.  The  charter  states  constituting  the  commonwealth  were 
New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
Tasmania.  The  Earl  of  Hopetown,  governor  of  Victoria  from  1889  to  1895,  was  in- 
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augurated  as  governor-general  on  January  l,  tgoi.  It  was  announced  that  the  Duke 
of  York  had  been  commissioned  by  the  crown  to  open  the  first  session  of  the  com- 
monwcalUi  Parliament  at  Melbourne. 

AXTSTBIA-HUNOART,  a  monarchy  of  central  Europe,  comprising  the  empire 
of  Austria  and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  united  under  one  sovereign,  rranz  Josef  1. 
The  capital  of  Austria  is  Vienna  and  of  Hungary  Budapest;  the  Delegations,  or 
l^slative  power  common  to  both  countries,  convene  each  year  in  each  of  the 
capitals  alternately. 

Area  and  Population. — The  monarchy,  which  is  the  largest  state  of  Europe  except 
Russia,  has  a  total  area  of  240,94a  square  miles,  of  which  Austria  comprises  115.903 
square  miles  and  Hungary  125,039  square  miles.  The  estimated  population  of  the 
former  in  1896  was  25,249,701,  and  of  the  latter  18,550,512,  the  total  being  43,800,213. 
The  estimated  population  of  Hungary  in  1899  was  18,730,000.  In  these  figures  are 
included  the  area  and  population  of  the  Hungarian  province  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
(_q.v.),  which  embraces  16,773  square  miles  and  has,  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 
3,186,410  inhabitants.  Upon  the  basis  of  language  the  native  residents  of  Austria 
were  divided  as  follows  in  1890:  German,  8,461,580;  Moravian,  Bohemian,  and 
Slovak,  5,472,^1 ;  Polish,  3.7ift33a ;  Ruthenian,  3,105,221 ;  Slovene,  1,176,672 ;  Servian 
and  Croatian. 644,926;  Italian  and  other  Latins, 675,805; Roumanian, 209, no;  Magyar, 
8139.  Similar  figures  for  Hungary  were:  Magyar  (Hui^rian),  7,426,730;  Servian 
and  Croatian,  2,611,264 ;  Roumanian,  2,591,905 ;  German.  2,107,577 ;  Slovak,  1,910,279; 
Ruthenian,  383,392.  The  largest  cities  of  Austria  at  the  end  of  1890  were;  Vienna, 
1.364.548  (1897,  1,594.129);  Prague,  184,109;  Trieste,  158,344;  Lemberg,  128,419: 
Gratz.  113.540;  Qrunn,  95,342.  At  the  same  time  the  principal  Hungarian  cities 
were :  Budapest,  505,763  ( 1896,  600,000)  ;  Szegedin.  87,410 ;  Maria.  Theresiopel, 
73,526;  Debreczin,  58.952;  Presburg,  56,o4&. 

Common  Government  and  Finance. — The  executive  authority  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy rests  with  Franz  Josef,  who  became  emperor  of  Austria  in  December,  1848,  and 
King  of  Hungary  in  June,  1867.  The  heir  presumptive  is  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdi- 
nand, son  of  the  late  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig,  brother  of  Franz  Josef.  The  present 
relations  of  Austria  and  Hungary  date  from  the  "compromise"  of  1867,  which  is  of 
indefinite  duration  and  is  based  on  similar  clauses  in  the  constitutions  of  the  two 
states.  In  the  same  year  was  established  the  Ausgleich  (meaning  compromise), 
renewable  decennially,  and  providing  for  a  customs  union  and  a  common  system  of 
finance.  This  was  renewed  in  1877  and  1887,  but  not  in  1897.  Pending  the  result  of 
extended  negotiations,  however,  it  remained  in  force  until  1899,  when  it  was  super- 
seded by  a  reciprocity  treaty  that  practically  retained  its  provisions  and  that  is  to 
remain  in  force  Ontil  December  31,  1907.  But  a  change  was  made  in  the  proportion 
of  the  contributions  paid  by  the  two  states.  Under  the  Ausgleich  Austria  con- 
tributed 68.6  per  cent,  of  the  common  expense  of  the  dual  monarchy  above  that  met 
by  the  customs  revenue,  and  Hungary  31.4  per  cent. ;  according  to  the  treaty  of  1899, 
the  former  pays  65.6  per  cent,  and  the  latter  34.4  per  cent.  The  principal  provisions 
of  the  compromise  uniting  Austria  and  Hungary  are  as  follows:  The  two  states, 
though  under  the  same  sovereign,  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  each  has  its 
own  constitution,  legislature,  ministiT,  and  administration.  In  common  the  govern- 
ment of  the  dual  monarchy  deals  wi^  foreign  affairs,  the  army,  the  navy,  finance 
relating  to  the  monarchy  as  a  whole,  customs,  certain  state  monopolies,  and  the 
diplomatic,  postal,  and  telegraphic  services.  The  emperor-king  is  assisted  by  a 
ministry  of  three  members — for  foreign  affairs,  finance,  and  war — who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  common  l^slature  called  the  Delegations.  This  legislature  consists  of 
120  members,  who  are  separated  into  two  groups  of  60  each,  20  being  chosen  for 
each  group  from  each  of  the  upper  houses  of  the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian  par- 
liaments and  40  for  each  group  from  each  of  the  lower  houses.  The  Delegations, 
Ac  membo's  of  which  are  chosen  annually,  convene  each  year,  alternately  at 
Vietma  and  Budapest  The  two  groups  do  not  deliberate  together,  and  if  the 
measures  adopted  hy  the  one  are  rejected  by  the  other  all  the  members  come  together 
and  a  joint  ballot  is  taken  without  debate.  The  composition  of  the  common  min- 
istry in  1900  was :  For  foreign  affairs.  Count  Agenor  M.  A.  Goluchowski ;  for 
finance.  M.  Benjamin  de  Kallay;  for  war,  General  E.  von  &ieghammer.  Count 
Goluchowski,  a  Pole,  who  has  been  minister  of  foreign  affairs  since  October,  1895, 
is  regarded  as  an  able  diplomat;  it  is  said  that  "to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
statesman  is  due  the  policy  of  concert,  followed  by  the  six  great  powers  in  reference 
to  the  Armenian.  Cretan,  and  Greek  questions  of  i8(>s-97." 

The  treaty  of  1899  provided  for  a  customs  tariff  in  favor  of  Hungary,  which 
would  probably  be  compensatory  for  the  3  per  cent,  advance  (mentioned  above)  in 
the  share  of  the  common  eimense  borne  by  that  country.  The  common  revenue  and 
cxpenditoiv,  expressed  in  florins,  worth  40.6  cents  in  United  States  money,  have 
hea  rqNMted  as  fellows,  the  fignres  lor  1899  and  1900  being  official  estimates. 
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i8g6.  1897.  1898.          1899.  1900. 

Customs  revenue             53,537.ooo  62,267,000  71,147,000  57.i39.ooo  62,475,000 

Assessment  of  Austria.   69,772,000  74,786,000  75,044,000  75.952,ooo   

Assessment  of  Hungary  31.936,000  34,232,000  34.350.ooo  34,766,000   

Expenditure  155.245,000  171,285.000  180,541,000  167.857,000  172.324,000 

Of  the  expoiditure  for  1900,  about  165,000,000  florins  were  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  about  19,700,000  florins  being  for  the  navy.  Joint  debts  are  not  con- 
tracted by  the  dual  monarchy.  A  debt,  however,  was  assumed  in  common  when 
the  union  was  effected  in  1867,  and  this  in  1899  amounted  to  2,722,549,875  florins,  the 
charges  being  95,963,877  florins  for  Austria  and  30,310,713  florins  for  Hungary.  In 
addition  there  is  a  common  floating  debt  of  about  112,680,000  florins.  By  a  law  of 
1892  gold  was  made  the  monetary  standard  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  crown 
(worth  20.3  cents  in  United  States  money),  though  not  a  gold  coin,  became  the 
unit  of  value.  The  unit  used  by  the  people,  however,  has  been  the  florin  ($0,406). 
By  an  imperial  decree  of  January  i,  i<joo,  accounts  must  now  be  reckoned  in  crowns, 
and  althou^  the  value  of  this  coin  is  exactly  half  a  florin,  considerable  confusion 
ensued. 

Army. — ^The  military  forces  of  the  dual  monarchy  consist  of  three  bodies — the 
common  army  and  the  national  armies  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  called  the  Land- 
wehr  and  the  Honvidslg  respectively.  Each  of  these  forces  has  a  supplementary 
reserve,  and  in  addition  for  the  forces  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary  there  is  another 
reserve,  the  Landsturm  (called  in  Hungary  the  NSpfblkeUs').  Military  (or  naval) 
service  is  required  of  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  21  (or  19  in  the 
Landsturm)  and  42  years.  The  time  of  service  is  3  years  with  the  colors  in  the 
common  army  and  7  years  in  the  common  supplementary  reserve,  or  10  years  if  the 
first  enrolment  is  in  the  supplementary  reserve.  When  this  service  is  completed  the 
soldier  is  transferred  to  the  Landwehr  or  the  HonvidsSg  for  a  period  01  2  years; 
he  may,  howe\*er,  in  the  first  instance  be  enrolled  in  one  of  these  last  two  bodies,  in 
which  case  the  term  of  service  is  12  years.  The  last  service  is  for  10  years 
in  the  Landsturm  or  Nipfolkeles.  Persons  who  do  not  intend  to  serve  in  the  com- 
mon army,  navy,  reserve,  or  in  the  Landwehr  or  Honvedsig  are  enrolled  at  the 
age  of  19  in  the  Landsturm  or  Nipf'dlkeles,  where  they  remain  until  42  years  old.  In 
time  of  peace  the  Landwehr  and  Honvedsfg  are  called  out  only  for  instruction  and 
drill.  On  a  peace  footing  the  strength  of  the  active  army  in  1899  was  reported 
as  follows:  The  common  army,  consisting  of  15  army  corps,  had  20,780  officers  and 
283,513  men;  of  these  10,447  officers  and  178,138  men  belonged  to  the  infantry  arm 
of  the  service.  The  Austrian  Landwehr  had  2661  officers  and  25,068  men,  the 
infantry  force  amounting  to  2415  officers  and  22,949  men.  The  Hungarian  Hon- 
vldsig  comprised  3013  officers  and  26,658  men,  the  infantry  numbering  2587  officers 
and  22,312  men.  Accordingly,  the  strength  of  the  active  army  was  361,693.  of  whom 
36,454  were  officers.  On  a  war  footing  the  number  of  ofhcers  is  placed  at  over 
45,000  and  the  men  at  about  1,827,000,  the  total  being  about  1,872,000.  Upon  com- 
plete mobilization  the  Austro-Hungarian  army,  including  the  reserves,  the  Land- 
sturm, and  the  NipfblkelH,  would  have  a  strength  of  over  3,000,000  men — one 
authority  says  over  4,000,000  men.  The  annual  number  of  recruits  to  the  common 
army  number  103,100,  Austria  contributing  59,211  and  Hungary  43,899.  Also  each 
year  Austria  furnishes  10,000  men  to  the  Landwehr  and  Hungai^  12,500  men  to  the 
Honv6ds6g.  The  Austro-Hungarian  cavalry  is  unusually  efficient.  The  infantry 
forces  are  armed  with  the  Mannlicher  rifle. 

Navy. — The  naval  department  of  the  dual  monarchy  is  under  the  ministry  of  war. 
The  navy  is  maintained  chiefly  for  the  defence  of  the  Adriatic  coast.  It  has  been 
slow  in  construction,  but  in  proportion  to  its  size  has  a  high  degree  of  eflictency. 
Obsolescent  vessels  are  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  the  government  intends,  within  a 
period  of  ten  yvaxs,  to  increase  the  fleet  to  15  armorclads  of  from  6000  to  9000  tons. 
7  second-class  cruisers  of  from  4000  to  7000  tons,  7  third-class  cruisers  of  from  1500 
to  2500  tons,  1500  torpedo  gunboats,  and  90  torpedo-boats,  not  including  the  defence 
vessels  on  the  Danube.  In  1900  the  Austro-Hungarian  fleet  consisted  of  6  second- 
class  battle-ships,  2  third-class  battle-ships,  7  port-defence  vessels,  including  moni- 
tors on  the  Danube;  2  armored  cruisers,  3  second-class  cruisers,  8  third-class 
cruisers,  12  gunboats,  32  first-class  torpedo  boats,  31  second-class  torpedo  boats.  8 
third-class  torpedo  boats. 

Government  and  Finance  of  Austria. — Executive  authority  is  vested  in  the 
emperor.  Administration  of  the  several  departments  of  government  is  placed  with  a 
ministry  of  ten  members  (two  being  without  portfolio),  responsible  to  the  Legis- 
lature (Reichsrath) .  In  accordance  with  the  compact  forming  the  dual  monarchy, 
Austria  has  no  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  president  of  the  ministry  and 
minister  of  the  interior  in  1900  (from  January  21)  was  Dr.  Ernst  von  Koerber.  The 
legislative  power  devolves  on  the  Reichsrath,  a  bicameral  body  consisting  of  an 
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upper  house  {Herrenhaus")  and  a  lower  house  {Abgeordnetenhaus).  The  upper 
house  consists  of  adult  imperial  princes,  landed  nobles,  ecclesiastics  of  princely  title, 
and  persons  nominated  for  life  by  the  emperor  for  some  distinguished  service.  The 
last  class  comprises  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  total  number  of  members  in 
1900  was  255.  The  lower  house  consists  of  425  representatives  elected  by  popular 
vote  (though  some  are  chosen  indirectly)  from  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the 
empire,  for  terms  of  six  years.  The  Reichsraih,  which  is  annually  convoked  by  the 
emperor,  deals  with  all  questions  relating  to  Austria  that  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Delegations — the  legislative  body  for  the  entire  dual  monarchy.  Each  o£  the  prov- 
inces has  a  representative  diet  iLandtage) ,  which  deals  with  matters  not  reserved 
for  the  Reichsraih. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure,  in  florins  (40.6  cents),  have  been  reported  as  fol- 
lows, the  figures  for  1899  and  1900  being  estimates : 

1896.  1897  1898  1899  1900 

Revenue  737,387,000  868,214,000  719,901,000  760,755,000  792,906,000 

Expenditure  741,442,000  908,397,000  715,920,000  760,287,000  793,202,000 

Besides  the  deficit  shown  in  the  figures  for  1900  there  were  additional  uncovered 
liabilities  of  33,340,000  crowns,  to  meet  which  a  loan  was  to  be  issued.  In  1899  the 
Austrian  consolidated  debt  amounted  to  1,612,637,421  florins,  and  the  floating  debt  to 
15.164.567  florins — total,  1,627,801,988  florins.  The  charges— interest  and  amortiza- 
tion— amounted  to  nearly  74,797,000  florins. 

Government  and  Finance  of  Hungary. — Under  the  king  the  executive  authority 
rests  with  a  ministry  consisting  of  nine  members  responsible  to  the  parliament. 
Like  Austria,  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  has  no  ministry  for  foreign  affairs.  The 
premier  and  minister  of  the  interior  since  February  26,  1899,  has  been  Kolomah  de 
Szell.  The  legislative  power  for  the  kingdom  l^including  Croatia  and  Slavonia)  is 
vested  by  the  constitution  in  a  parliament  (Reichstag)  of  two  houses.  The  upper 
house,  or  house  of  magnates,  consists  of  the  adult  archdukes,  landed  barons,  and 
princes,  certain  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  ecclesiastics,  representatives  of  the 
Protestant  confessions,  certain  judges  and  other  state  officers  (who  are  members 
ex  oiRcio),  life  peers  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  not  exceeding  50,  life  peers 
elected  by  the  upper  house  itself,  and  three  delegates  sent  by  the  diet  of  Croatia- 
Slavonia.  The  majority  of  the  members  are  the  hereditary  peers,  who  num- 
bered 226  in  1899.  The  lower  house,  or  house  of  representatives,  is  made  of  453 
members,  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  five  years;  of  the  whole  number  413 
and  Hungarian  deputies  and  40  delates  of  Croatia-Slavonia.  The  Reichstag  is 
summoned  annually  by  the  king,  and  deals  with  such  Hun^rian  matters  as  are  not 
under  the  authority  of  the  common  government  Croatia-Slavonia  has  a  diet,  con- 
sisting of  90  members  elected  for  five  years.  It  convenes  annually. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  florins  (40.6  cents)  have  been  reported  as  follows, 
the  figures  for  the  last  three  years  being  estimates : 

1896.  1S97.  1898.  1899.  1900. 

Revenue  518,453,000  SS6,gS^,v)o  526,498,000  503,303.000  527.^57.000 

Expenditvre  5i5.943.ooo  548,131,000  534^443,000  503>2S2,ooo  526.341,000 

In  1898  the  consolidated  debt  amounted  to  1,089,033,000  florins,  and  the  total  debt 
2,444.838,000  florins. 

Religion  and  Education.— Thtnc  is  no  state  church  in  either  Austria  or  Hungary, 
but  the  emperor-king  must  be  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Liberty  of 
conscience  prevails  throughout  the  dual  monarchy,  and  all  religious  bodies  that  have 
obtained  1^1  recognition  have  equal  rights  of  public  worship.  These  bodies  are 
as  follows,  the  figures  placed  after  them  representing  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion they  represent  in  Austria  and  Hungary  respectively  (according  to  the  census 
of  1890):  Roman  Catholic,  70.2  and  50.85;  Greek  Catholic,  11.8  and  9.64;  Greek 
Oriental,  2.4  and  15.17;  Evangelical  (Lutheran  and  Reformed),  1.8  and  19.76;  Jewish, 
4.8  and  4.18.  A  few  other  religious  bodies  are  legally  recognized,  but  their  numbers 
are  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

In  1^0  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  who  could  read  and  write  were,  in  round 
numbers  13,^58,000,  while  those  able  only  to  read  numbered  1.031,000  and  those  not 
able  either  to  read  or  write  9.605.00a  In  Austria  elementary  education  is  compul- 
sory; the  cost  is  defrayed  almost  entirely  by  the  communes.  Besides  the  elementary 
schools  there  are  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen,  schools  for  special  subjects,  technical 
high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  universities  and  colleges.  In  1897  the  children  of 
school  age  numbered  3,896,783,  and  there  were  in  attendance  at  19.565  elementary 
schools  3,423,683  pupils  (or  about  88  per  cent  of  the  whole  number)  under  72,6^ 
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teachers.  In  i8g7  the  language  used  in  7576  of  the  public  elementary  schools  was 
German;  Czech  was  used  m  other  Slav  dialects  in  4978;  Italian  in  764;  Rou- 

manian in  108;  Magyar  in  3;  while  in  288  more  than  one  language  was  used.  In 
the  same  year  there  were  190  Gymnasia,  with  3824  teachers  and  58,511  students,  and 
87  Reolschulen,  with  1720  teachers  and  25^95  students.  The  Austrian  government 
supports  eight  universities,  having  with  one  exception  four  faculties,  of  law, 
medicine,  philosophy,  and  theology.  The  teachers  in  these  universities  in  1897  num- 
bered 1355  and  the  students  14,862.  The  largest  is  the  university  of  Vienna,  which 
had  452  teachers  and  5690  students.  In  addition  to  these  institutions  there  are  numer- 
ous theological,  scientific,  and  industrial  schools  and  schools  of  music  and  art. 

In  Hungary  there  were  in  1890,  7.326,372  persons  who  could  read  and  write,  557,854 
who  read  only,  and  9,465,172  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  As  in  Aus- 
tria, elementary  education  is  compulsory.  The  parishes  or  communes  are  required 
to  maintain  infant  schools,  where  children  between  3  and  6  years  may  be  sent 
Besides  these  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  there  are  Gymnasia  and  Real- 
schvlen,  normal,  law,  and  theological  schools;  industrial  and  scientific  institutions, 
and  universities.  In  1898  the  children  of  school  age  numbered  3,247,457.  of  whom 
2,427,457  (or  about  79  per  cent.)  were  in  attendance  at  18,486  primary  schools  under 
30,257  teachers.  In  10,194  of  these  schools  the  language  used  was  Magyar;  Rou- 
manian was  used  in  2244;  Croatian  in  1460;  Slavonian  in  561 ;  German  in  431 ;  and 
other  languages  in  130;  while  in  3466  schools  Magyar  and  some  other  language  was 
used.  In  1898  the  Gymnasia  numbered  171,  with  over  3000  teachers  and  48,500  stu- 
dents, and  ihi  RcaUchulen  41,  with  868  teachers  and  11,700  students.  There 
are  two  universities  in  Hungary  proper  and  one  in  Croatia,  having  faculties  of  law, 
medicine,  philosophy,  and  theology,  with  about  425  teachers  and  7430  students;  of 
these  the  University  of  Budapest  has  about  275  teachers  and  5252  students.  The 
universities  as  well  as  most  of  the  institutions  for  higher  education  are  either  main- 
tained or  subsidized  by  the  state. 

Industries. — In  both  Austria  and  Hungary  agriculture  is  the  leading  industry; 
including  forestry,  it  furnishes  employment  to  nearly  half  the  population  in  ^e 
one  state  and  to  over  six-tenths  of  that  in  the  other.  The  land  under  cultivation  or 
pastur^e  (not  including  the  woodlands)  amounts  to  over  18,718,000  hectares  in 
Austria  (the  hectare  equals  2.471  acres)  and  to  about  22.861,000  hectares  in  Hungary 
—total,  about  41,579,000  hectares.  In  1898  the  total  areas  under  the  leading  crops  in 
the  dual  monarchy  were:  Wheat,  4,075,000  hectares;  rye,  2,916,000;  oats,  2.893,000; 
com,  2,685,000;  barley,  2,183,000;  potatoes,  1,685,000;  beets,  581,000;  the  vine,  501,- 
000 ;  buckwheat,  180,000.  The  woodlands  in  Austria  amounted  to  9,787,500  hectares 
and  in  Hungary  to  8,987,200  hectares — total,  18,774,700  hectares.  In  both  states  the 
government  has  the  care  of  the  forests.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Austria-Hungary  is 
large,  but  the  mines  of  Hungary,  it  is  said,  are  not  well  worked.  In  Austria  the 
most  important  mineral  and  furnace  products,  including  ores  and  metals,  were  valued 
as  follows  in  florins  for  1897  and  1898  respectively:  Coal,  78,489,000  and  84,635,000; 
raw  iron,  31.649^000  and  34>303>ooo;  silver,  1,952,000  and  1,885,000;  lead,  1,576,000 
and  1,790,000;  zinc,  1,217,000  and  1.759,000;  mercury,  1,190,000  and  1,140,000;  cop- 
per, 615,000  and  628,000.  The  total  mining  and  furnace  products  for  Austria  in 
1897  and  1898  were  valued  at  135,449,000  florins  and  137,324,469  florins  respectively. 
The  figures  for  Hungary  in  the  same  year  were:  Iron,  19.975,624  florins  and  23.433,- 
748  florins;  lignite,  12,541.026  and  14,022,406;  coal,  6,250.648  and  6.822,,^;  gold  and 
silver,  7,327,247  and  6.342,217;  ores  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  1,163,- 
215  and  1,294,627;  lead,  698.683  and  643,451;  antimony,  241.667  and  319.963;  copper, 
118,144  and  82,393:  manganese,  9958  and  8348.  The  total  values  of  the  mining  and 
furnace  products  for  the  two  years  were  48,916,330  florins  and  53.484.655  florins 
respectively.  Throughout  Austria-Hungary  there  are  various  factories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  metal  wares,  textiles,  spirits,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  manufactures.  A 
strong  tendency  toward  the  consolidation  of  capital  is  noticeable  in  Austria,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1900  it  was  reported  that  the  government  had  in  preparation  a  general 
bill  governing  the  formation  and  conduct  of  trusts.    See  Trusts. 

Commerce. — The  estimated  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Austria  in  1899 
were  209,817,488  florins  and  289,525,692  florins  respectively;  in  1900,  202,315,020 
florins  and  320.909,280  florins  respectively.  Similar  figures  for  Hungary  were,  in 
1898,  632,452,476  florins  for  imports,  and  579,052.596  florins  for  exports;  in  1899, 
imports,  606,945,096  florins,  and  exports,  643,018,572  florins. 

The  special  commerce  of  Austria-Hungary,  together  with  Bosnia  and  Herze^;ovina 
iq.v.),  under  the  customs  union  (ZoUgebiet) ,  exclusive  of  the  trade  in  specie  and 
bullion,  has  been  reported  as  follows,  the  values  being  expressed  in  florins: 


Imports. 
Exports 


1896  1897  1898  1899 

705,800,000  755.3tx),ooo  819.800,000  804,435,000 
774,000,000  766,200,000  807.600,000  930,796,000 
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For  the  eleven  months  ending  November,  1809,  the  imports  and  exports  amounted 
to  7^160,159  florins  and  858.420,12^  florins  respectively;  by  including  specie  and 
precious  metals  these  amounts  are  mcreased  to  756,020,893  florins  and  885.783,909 
florins  respectively.  For  the  eleven  months  ending  November,  1900,  the  imports 
were  valued  at  769,094,617  florins  and  872,832,263  respectively ;  with  specie  and 
precious  metals  the  imports  amounted  to  790,154,111  florins  and  the  exports,  903,- 
383,050  florins.  The  imports  and  exports  of  gold,  silver,  and  bullion  in,  1897 
amounted  to  about  99,868,000  florins  and  51,652,000  florins  respectively;  in  18^, 
23^469,000  florins  and  60,956,000  florins  respectively.  The  trade  of  Austria-Hungary 
(customs  union)  with  the  countries  commercially  the  most  important  was  valued 
in  florins  as  follows  for  1898  and  1899 : 


Imports  to  Angtria-Himguy. 

Szprats  from  Aiutrl)i-Ilan((arj. 

18SB. 

I8SB. 

18B6. 

1809. 

$383,411,000 

$999,1(74,000 

$480,453,000 

$401,430,000 

09,869,000 

74,040,000 

7^  106,000 

83.256.600 

68,213,000 

48,388,600 

83,161,000 

40,460,600 

Italy  

50,241,000 

69.«g8,600 

67,981,000 

n,T3l,fl00 

07,180,000 

63,472,000 

14,464,000 

16.083,000 

4S,1M,000 

48,716,000 

16,463,000 

18,317.600 

M,44 1,000 

27,686,000  { 

87,170,000 

30,914,000 

»,06S.OOO 

27,680,600  i 

83,088.000 

86.838,000 

88,808,000 

14,144,000 

88,008,000 

33,007,000 

17,108,000 

i7,gaB/»o  ' 

n,o».ooo 

18,108,600 

I7fi08;oao 

18,717,000 

81,000,000 

80,808,600 

•  And  Mtfah  lalUKte  tn  the  HeUtemuQetn  Sea. 

In  1898  the  leading  imports  to  Austria  and  Hungary  were:  Cotton,  52,814,000 
florins;  coal,  coke,  etc.,  40,552,000;  wool,  39,400,000;  corn,  30,178,000;  tobacco,  25,- 
558,000;  coffee,  22,468,000;  silk.  21,682,000;  wheat,  19,840,000.  In  1899  the  import 
of  cotton  amounted  to  52,820,000  florins;  coal,  coke,  etc.,  34,630,000;  tobacco.  26,- 
490,000.  The  greatest  decrease  is  shown  in  the  imports  of  grains,  which  fell  off 
from  73,250,000  florins  in  1898  to  16,060,000  florins  in  1899.  The  leading  exports  in 
1898  and  1899  respectively  included:  Lumber,  99,570,000  florins  and  115,610,000 
florins;  sugar,  67,060,000  and  86,610,000;  cattle,  ^500,000  and  55,170,000.  In  1898 
leather  gloves  and  shoes  valued  at  24,178,000  florins  were  exported;  e^,  39,998,000 
florins ;  malt,  24,288,000  florins ;  colored  glassware,  1 1,00(^000  florins.  In  1899  the 
export  of  grains  amounted  to  6i5,2io,ooo  florins. 

Communicaiioru. — In  1897  there  were  10,822  miles  of  railways  in  Austria,  of 
which  4700  miles  were  government  lines,,  1260  miles  were  private  lines  operated  by 
the  government,  4862  miles  were  privately  owned  and  operated.  At  the  same  time 
the  Hungarian  railways  aggregated  9784  miles.  In  1898  there  were  in  Hungary 
10.137  miles  of  railway,  of  which  the  government  lines  amounted  to  4876  miles, 
private  lines  worked  by  the  government  3430  miles,  and  lines  privately  owned  and 
operated  1822  miles.  The  length  of  the  Austrian  railways  on  March  31,  1900,  was 
reported  to  be  11,282  miles;  the  Hungarian  railways,  10,412  miles  and  331  miles  in 

Srocess  of  construction.  The  river  and  canal  mileage  navigable  for  steamers  is 
18  in  Austria  and  1923  in  Hungary.  In  1898  Austria  had  5883  post-offices,  and  the 
number  of  letters  and  post-cards  sent  was  876,556,080;  and  5172  telegraph  offices, 
with  32.363  miles  of  line,  comprising  96,580  miles  of  wire,  and  the  messages  numbered 
14,158,326.  In  the  same  year  the  Hungarian  post-oflices  numbered  4766,  and  the 
letters  and  post-cards.  250,803.000;  the  telegraph  offices  numbered  3020,  with  13,675 
miles  of  line  having  66,^  miles  of  wire,  and  13,583,618  messages  were  transmitted. 
The  receipts  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  in  Austria-Hungary  amounted  to  about 
20.475,000  florins,  and  the  expenses,  14,796,000  florins. 

A  Coal  Strike. — About  the  middle  of  February,  1900,  an  extensive  coal  strike, 
involving  from  60,000  to  70,000  men,  was  started  among  the  miners  of  the  three 
northern  Austrian  provinces,  Bohemia.  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  The  strike  was  for 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  and  against  the  rules  forcing  the  men  to  provide 
their  own  light  in  the  pits  and  to  buy  the  coal  used  in  their  homes.  Arbitration 
could  not  be  effected,  and  in  a  few  weeks  an  extraordinary  demand  for  coal  ren- 
dered the  economic  situation  in  Austria  almost  desperate.  Coal  appreciated  in  value 
from  400  to  500  per  cent.  The  output  of  the  districts  affected  by  the  strike  in  1899 
was  about  28,000,000  tons,  or  more  than  two-thirds  the  entire  production  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  Some  of  the  employees  had  eight-hour  shifts,  but  many  worked  for 
eleren  or  twelve  hours.  The  average  daily  w^e  paid  in  1899  to  employees  (includ- 
ing women  and  children)  was  77  cents;  the  averse  paid  to  adult  miners  was  $1.02. 
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The  corresponding  figures  for  1880  were  50  cents  and  65  cents.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  average  daily  output  of  coal  per  employee  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
rising  wage-rate,  the  amount  in  1880  being  1.60  tons  and  in  1899  2.33  tons.  The 
strike  caused  much  suffering  among  the  working  people,  and  provisions  became 
almost  exhausted.  It  came  to  an  end  in  April,  when  the  men  accepted  proposals  of 
the  mine  owners.  See  Strikes  and  Lockouts. 


Cabinet  Changes. — ^The  Wittek  ministry,  appointed  on  December  31,  1899,  was 
transitional,  having  been  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  i>romulflating  by  decree 
necessary  measures  which  the  Reichsrath  had  refused  to  consider.  On  December  31, 
1899,  a"  imperial  rescript  renewed  the  common  budget  for  four  months  and  the 
Austrian  budget  for  six  months.  A  number  of  minor  ordinances  were  issued,  and  on 
January  19,  1900,  Wittek  and  his  colleagues  went  out  of  office.  The  emperor  in- 
trusted the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  to  Herr  Koerber,  who  became  premier  and 
minister  of  the  interior;  Welsersheimb  remained  minister  of  national  defence,  and 
Wittek  of  railways;  Boehm-Bawerk  became  minister  of  finance;  Spens-Booden,  of 
justice;  Hartel,  of  instruction  and  worship;  Call  de  Kulmbach,  of  commerce; 
Giovanelli,  of  agriculture;  Rezek,  a  Czech,  and  Pientok,  a  Pole,  were  made  ministers 
without  portfolios.  In  character  the  ministry  was  not  parliamentary,  not  built,  that 
is,  in  conformity  with  existing  party  lines,  in  the  Reichsrath.  It  was  composed  in 
the  main  of  functionaries  best  suited  for  carrying  on  the  routine  of  administration 
in  such  times  of  parliamentary  disorder.  Fairly  neutral  in  composition,  the  cabinet 
contained,  nevertheless,  a  predominant  German  element,  and  was,  in  so  far,  imper- 
fectly fitted  for  undertaking  the  settlement  of  the  language  question,  which  was  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  ministerial  programme. 

The  Language  Conference. — Before  the  Reichsrath  met,  Herr  Koerber  called  a 
conference  of  Czech  and  German  leaders  to  decide  upon  some  basts  of  agreement 
between  the  two  parties.  Though  the  Czechs  persisted  in  their  uncompromising  at- 
titude the  premier  imagined  that  the  pressing  needs  of  the  country  and  the  deplorable 
results  of  three  years'  continuous  obstruction  would  make  a  partial  reconciliation 
possible.  For  three  years  budgets  had  not  been  voted,  and  the  government  had  been 
carried  on  on  provisional  estimates.  Taxes  had  been  collected  without  parliamentary 
sanction,  and  constitutional  rights  were  consequently  in  danger.  Public  works  had 
been  neglected,  agriculture  and  industry  were  suffering  for  lack  of  legislative  r^^ula- 
tion.  On  February  5.  the  conference  met.  The  spirit  in  which  the  delegates  assem- 
bled  showed  itself  when  the  Czechs  refused  to  pledge  themselves  to  discontinue  ob- 
struction  in  the  Reichsrath  during  the  session  of  the  conference.  The  Radical  faction 
of  both  parties  refused  to  participate  in  the  congress,  and  those  who  did  take  a  share 
in  its  work  insisted  that  it  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  great  investigating  com- 
mittee, whose  action  was  in  no  way  binding.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  discussion 
Czechs  and  Germans  split.  The  former  insisted  that  in  debating  the  problem  of  the 
languages,  not  only  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but  Silesia,  and,  in  fact,  all  territories  of 
the  empire  where  diversity  of  tongues  existed,  should  be  considered.  The  proposi- 
tion was  unfortunate,  in  that  it  tended  to  complicate  matters  still  more  and  to  in- 
crease the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  In  Silesia,  for  instance,  there  were  not  only 
Germans  and  Slavs,  but  also  Poles,  and  the  difficulties  that  would  have  been  en- 
countered in  mediating  between  three  nationalities  would  have  been  certainly  in- 
superable. The  final  demand  of  the  Slav  delegates  was  that  the  report  of  the  con- 
ference's action  should  be  acted  upon  the  provincial  diets,  a  condition  which 
meant,  of  course,  that  any  policy  displeasing  to  the  Landtag  of  Bohemia  would  fail. 
TheGerman  delegates  wished  todeal  with  the  situation  in  Bohemia  andMoravia  alone, 
and  desired,  further,  that  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  should  be  the  one  to  act  upon  the 
projects  submitted  by  the  conference.  They  insisted,  further,  that  a  cardinal  feature 
of  the  conference's  action  should  be  the  adoption  of  a  single  language,  as  an  official 
medium  of  intercourse  between  the  central  government  and  the  provinces,  and 
among  the  provinces  themselves,  and  that  this  official  language  should  be  German. 
Though  put  forth  in  a  spirit  of  partisanship  the  proposition  was  sound,  for  German  is 
the  only  language  that  can  be  generally  employed  in  the  Austrian  empire,  the  Slavic 
dialects  being  too  numerous  and  too  diverse  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Czechs,  how- 
ever, unanimously  and  clamorously  refused  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  and  the  con- 
ference having  failed  to  agree  on  what  was  to  result  from  its  action,  did  not  begin  to 
act.  This  seemingly  utter  impossibility  of  settling  the  rivalry  between  the  languages 
is  made  more  comprehensible  if  it  be  recognized  that  the  struggle  between  theGerman 
and  Bohemian  tongues  is  only  an  indication  of  a  far  deeper  conflict  going  on  between 
the  German  and  the  Slav  nationalities  for  supremacy  in  the  empire.  The  truth  of  this 
was  made  apparent  early  in  May.  on  the  occasion  of  the  Austrian  emperor's  visit  to 
Berlin,  during  the  celebration  of  the  German  crown  prince's  majority.  Speaking  of 
this  visit  before  the  Delegations,  Count  Goluchowski,  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
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dilated  upon  the  beneficent  results  the  close  rapprochement  between  the  two  empires 
was  bound  to  produce,  and  the  fraternal  feehng  that  was  growing  up  between  the 
Germans  of  Austria  and  of  Germany.  The  statement  infuriated  the  Slavs.  They  de- 
nounced Golnchowski,  declared  the  Triple  Alliance  pernicious,  and  ia  the  conference 
repelled  all  attempts  at  conciliation.  They  were  supported  in  their  position  by  the 
clericals,  vibo  naturally  hate  Protestant  Germany.  Despairing  of  even  the  slightest 
result,  Herr  Koerber  dissolved  the  conference  in  May. 

The  Reichsralh  had  met  on  February  22,  and  gone  to  work  in  a  surprisingly  docile 
laanner.  The  conservative  Czechs  had  decided  to  abstain  from  obstruction  pending 
the  sitting  of  the  conference.  Some  legislative  business  was  done.  The  Recruits 
Enlistment  bill  was  passed,  the  Austrian  representatives  to  the  Delegations  were 
elected,  and  measures  were  discussed  in  connection  with  the  strike  of  the  coal  miners 
in  Bohemia.  When  the  chamber  adjourned  for  the  Easter  vacations  on  March  18, 
the  quietest  session  in  threeyears  had  been  held,  and  there  were  projects  of  per- 
manent peace.  When  the  Qiamber  reassembled  on  May  8,  the  prospects  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  affair  of  the  rcryal  visit  to  Berlin  mentioned  above  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  Czech  deputies,  62  in  number,  came  back  more  irreconcilable  than 
ever.  Before  the  opening  of  the  session  Herr  Koerber  had  appealed  to  the  Bohemian 
leaders  to  refrain  from  obstruction,  but  they  had  refused.  On  the  first  day  the  Czechs 
poured  in  thousands  of  petitions,  and  since,  acoordinq;  to  parliamentary  procedure, 
all  petitions  must  be  read  befcne  any  legislatiTe  action  is  broached,  it  meant  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  anything  being  done.  The  Reichsrath  was  swamped  for  another  year. 
Party  lines  were  changed  considerably  early  in  May.  The  Poles  and  conservatives, 
who  had  hitherto  acted  with  the  Czechs,  went  over  to  the  ministry,  disgusted  with  the 
former's  tactics,  which  threatened  the  economic  ruin  of  the  monarchy.  On  the 
other  hand,  ihc  southern  Slavs  made  conukon  cause  with  the  Bohemians,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  general  shifting  of  positions,  the  govermnent  remained  as  helpless  as  ever. 

A  New  Language  Bill.~On  May  8,  Zierr  Koerber  submitted  to  the  Chamber  a  bill 
providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  language  question,  and,  though  the  disorderly  op- 
position prevented  the  bill  from  coming  even  to  a  first  reading,  its  provisions  are  im- 
portant as  illustrating  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  The  bill  provided  that  Bohe> 
mia  should  be  divided,  according  to  etboological  conditions,  into  three  regions,  Ger- 
man, Czech,  and  mixed.  According  to  the  bill,  any  district  wherein  the  less  numer- 
ous of  the  two  nationalities  fell  below  20  per  cent  of  the  total  ptqtulatton,  was  to  be 
classified  as  exclusively  German  or  Czech,  as  the  case  might  be.  According  to  these 
categories,  then,  there  were  I3i  Czech  districts,  with  a  population  of  3,141,000;  80 
German  districts,  with  a  population  of  1,795,000,  and  19  mixed  districts,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  367,000.  In  the  exclusively  German  or  Czech  districts,  German  or  Czech 
was  to  be  the  only  language  used  by  ^e  tribunals  and  all  state  employees,  whether 
for  internal  communication  or  external  correspondence.  In  the  mixed  districts, 
judicial  cases  and  administrative  affairs  were  to  be  conducted  in  the  language  pre- 
ferred the  plaintiff  or  petitiooer.  Finally,  it  was  provided  that  a  German  func- 
tionaiy  in  Czech  districts,  and  a  Czech  functionary  in  German  districts,  should  be 
specially  appointed  to  protect  the  mule  minority.  In  Moravia  the  mixed  a>ttditions 
were  to  prevail  entirely. 

Disturbances  in  Chotnb€r.~~All  through  the  month  of  May  the  Czechs  persisted  in 
their  violent  tactics,  blocking  all  action.  The  ministry  had  hit  upon  the  plan  of  hold- 
ing continuous  sessions  for  days,  with  the  object  of  physically  tiring  out  the  howling 
Czechs,  but  the  latter  met  the  move  by  organizing  themselves  into  relays  of  15,  whidi 
relieved  each  other  at  intervals  and  kept  up  the  endless  chain  of  clamor.  The  climax 
came  on  the  evening  of  June  8.  The  daily  scenes  had  become  so  scandalous  that  the 
ministers  were  deliberating  the  advisabili^  of  closing  tiie  session.  From  where  they 
sat  they  could  hear  the  hall  of  the  chamber  resounding  with  the  shouts  of  parliamen- 
tarians and  the  banging  of  desk  oorers.  The  enthusiasm  grew.  An  anti-Semite  struck 
a  Czech,  and  the  Czech  retaliated.  A  free  6gbt  was  in  progress,  vdien  Herr  Koerber 
rushed  to  the  palace,  aroused  the  emperor  at  midnigfit,  and  procured  an  order  of 
prorogation.  At  12.45  A.U.,  on  Jane  9,  the  Chamber  was  adjourned.  On  September 
7  it  was  dissolved,  and  elections  for  a  new  Chamber  were  set  to  begin  December  4, 
and  end  January  15,  1901. 

Danger  to  ConstitutiotuU  Government. — The  failure  of  the  Koerber  ministry  to 
restore  parliamentary  order  in  Austria  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional govermnent  in  the  monarchy.  Practically  the  country  had  been  tmder  abso- 
lute government  for  a  year,  and  the  prolongation  of  parliamentary  disturbances 
meant  the  prolongation  of  autocracy.  Under  |iaragraph  14  of  the  constitution  Uie 
crown  may  kxisl^e  by  decrees  and  ordinance  tn  times  of  crisis.  But  a  continuous 
crisis,  it  was  feared,  mi^t  lead  to  the  suspension  of  the  entire  constitution.  Indica- 
tions of  a  tendency  in  tmt  direction  were  not  wanting  in  1900.  Immediately  after  the 

Sorogation  of  the  Chamber  an  imperial  decree  extended  the  validity  of  the  Austro- 
ungarian  quota  for  a  year,  and  the  Austrian  bodeet  for  six  months.   There  were 
many  who  advocated  that  another  tn^erial  decree  abouU  liqr  down  a  course  of  pro- 
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cedure  for  the  Chamber,  of  which  the  principal  feature  should  be  the  vesting  of 
power  in  the  president  to  call  in  the  military  to  quell  disorder.  In  an  address  to  the 
country  the  ministry  appealed  to  the  electors  to  decide  whether  or  not  parliamentary 
government  should  continue  a  farce,  and  constitutional  government  an  impossibility. 
But  the  ministry  itself  did  not  expect  the  new  parliament  to  differ  in  any  way  from 
the  old  one,  and  the  elections  were  regarded  as  the  last  chance  given  to  popular  gov- 
erament  to  redeem  itself  before  absolutism  stepped  in  and  took  charge  of  affairs. 
The  constitutional  spirit,  however,  is  so  weak  in  most  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the 
tendency  toward  decentralization  so  great,  that  the  different  nationalities  are  most 
apt  to  neglect  the  warning.  Thus  the  year  in  Austria  closed  in  political  confusion, 
and  with  a  gloomy  outlook  for  constitutional  government. 

In  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  the  Countess  Chotek,  Prince  Franz  Ferdinand, 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  renounced  all  claims  of  his  children  by  the  Countess 
Chotek  to  the  crown  of  Austria.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  family  law 
of  the  Hapsbuivs,  that  a  marriage  contracted  by  a  possible  iiicumbent  of  the  throne 
with  a  woman  of  lower  rank  than  that  of  archduchess  is  morganatic 

Hungary. 

Industrial  Development. — During  1900  the  struggle  between  the  Agrarians  and  the 
commercialists  formed  the  most  important  economic  and  political  feature  of  Hun- 
garian history.  Predominantly  an  agricultural  country,  HL-.ngary  of  late  has  under- 
gone a  healthy  industrial  development.  The  landowning  classes  have  r^rded  the 
rise  of  the  new  commercialism  with  disfavor,  and,  anxious  to  retain  their  supremacy 
in  the  state,  have  taken  vigorous  means  to  combat  the  growth  of  industries.  The 
conflict  between  the  two  parties  was  reproduced  during  the  year  in  the  cabinet,  where 
the  minister  of  commerce,  an  advanced  economist,  was  opposed  by  the  minister  of 
agriculture,  who  was  a  strong  Agrarian.  A  great  source  of  complaint  with  the 
agriculturalists  was  the  speculation  in  futures,  which  it  was  claimed  tended  to  pro- 
mote reckless  methods  of  cultivation  and  establish  high  prices.  Combinations  among 
the  manufacturers  in  the  different  industries  were  also  bitterly  criticised:  but  the  min- 
ister of  commerce  defended  them  on  the  ground  that  they  could  do  no  harm  because 
of  their  comparative  weakness, anddid much  good  in  preventing  cutthroat  competition, 
and  furthering  economy  of  production.  The  Agrarians  succeeded  in  passing  a  law 
taxing  Bourse  operations,  more  as  a  matter  of  principle  than  for  the  sake  of  deriving 
income,  and  to  give  the  farm-hand  advantages  over  the  artisan,  they  established 
aid  societies  for  agricultural  laborers  and  domestic  servants.  The  commercialists 
gained  what  was  considered  an  important  point  in  having  a  law  passed  exempting 
from  military  service  all  citizens  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  foreipi  trade  of  the 
country.  On  September  16,  a  congress  of  the  Hui^rian  Chamber  of  Commerce  met 
at  Miskoltz  to  adopt  a  plan  of  defence  a^inst  the  Agrarians.  A  merchants'  associa- 
tion was  organized  and  a  permanent  committee  established  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  commerce.  Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the 
custom  policy  of  the  country  should  be  regulated  by  treaties  with  different  nations 
and  not  by  arbitrary  tariffs  created  and  abolished  at  will ;  that  commercial  treaties 
should  be  made  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  include  a  favored  nation  clause;  that 
the  association  exert  its  utmost  power  at  the  coming  election  to  send  to  the  Landtag 
men  of  enlightened  views  on  commerce  and  industry. 

Catholic  Agitation. — ^Though  not  so  strong  as  in  Austria,  the  Catholic  party  in 
Hungary  is  an  important  factor  in  politics,  and  during  igoo  showed  considerable  ac- 
tivity. At  ^ram,  in  January  and  February,  a  congress  of  priests  and  laymen  delib- 
erated on  plans  for  furthering  "Catholic  autonomy."  The  phrase  is  expressive  of  a 
double  movement.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  an  attempt  to  exclude  the  state  from 
interference  in  the  material  affairs  of  the  Church ;  on  the  other,  a  tendency  to  admit 
laymen  to  a  share  in  the  administration  of  these  affairs.  A  small  party  of  extremists 
at  the  congress  were  opposed  to  the  second  feature,  but  were  voted  down.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  party  action. 

Among  the  important  measures  passed  by  the  Reickstae  during  the  year  were  a  law 
regulating  the  hours  of  work  for  laborers  on  canals  and  railroads,  and  a  law  fixing 
the  subsidies  granted  by  the  state  to  the  national  industries.  On  March  15,  the  City 
Council  of  Budapesth  established  a  central  bureau  to  provide  working  men  with 
employment.  The  institution  is  modelled  on  the  Bourse  de  Travail  at  Paris,  but  is 
composed  of  employers  and  working  men.  On  January  i,  1900,  a  new  code  of  crim- 
inal procedure  came  into  effect,  of  which  the  chief  features  were  the  establishment  of 
oral  trials,  and  the  extension  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  many  offences.  Hitherto 
the  jury  sat  only  in  cases  involving  the  press.  In  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Franz  Ferdinand  and  his  consequent  renunciation,  the  Hungarian  Reichstag,  while 
confirming  the  cession  of  his  children's  rights,  declared  that  it  sanctioned  the  prince's 
action,  not  because  it  ^  family  law  of  the  Hapsburgs,  a  thing  to  which  they  at- 
tadied  no  va/ue  L»t  because  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  pragmatic  sanction  of 
Charles  VI,  v^^j^d  become  the  kw  of  the  land.  See  Axch-colocy  and  Cbnsus, 
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AUTOMOBILB  OLUB  OF  ABCBBIOA,  organized  1899,  to  furnish  a  means  of 
recording  the  experience  of  those  iising  motor  vehicles,  or  automobiles ;  promote  in- 
vestMtation  in  the  development  of  motor  carriages;  arrange  pleasure  runs  and  road 
contests;  co-c^erate  in  securing  rational  legislation  and  rules  governing  the  use  of 
automobiles;  maintain,  when  menaced,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  self-propelled 
pleasure  vehicles;  encourage  good  roads;  and  generally  to  maintain  a  social  club  de- 
voted to  the  sport  of  automobilism  throughout  the  country.  First  annual  dinner 
held  April  2,  1900,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  to  General  Miles  and  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  on  the  construction  of  a  national  highway.  Exhibition  of 
automobiles  and  accessories  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  November 
3-10,  190a  Secretary  of  club,  Homer  W.  Hedge,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

AUTOMORITiB  TISOB  BNOINBS.  See  Fire  Fbotectioh. 

AUTOMOBUjBB.  The  year  1900  saw  but  little  departure  from  the  lines  of  me- 
chanical development  which  distinguished  the  work  of  motor-vehicle  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  previous  year,  and  which  were  outlined  in  the  Year  Book  for  1899. 
The  motor  vehicle  of  1900  was,  however,  a  better  and  stronger  vehicle  than  that  of 
1899,  and  it  became  better  known  to  the  public.  One  result  of  this  increased  popular 
interest  has  been  to  develop  a  demand  for  a  more  reliable  and  durable  vehicle  than 
manubcturers  are  now  placine^  on  the  market.  The  nature  of  this  feeling  is  excel- 
lently illustrated  by  the  followi:^  quotation  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Albert  C  Bost- 
wick,  the  first  vice-president  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America;  "Far-reaching  im- 
Movements  must  be  made  before  the  automobile  shall  have  become  a  practical  vehicle 
for  the  general  riding  public.  To-day  its  cost  is  too  great ;  not  only  the  cost  of  the 
machine  itself,  but  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  and  operation.  No  motive  power  has 
been  fotmd  that  is  not  without  important,  if  not  vital,  disadvantages.  Stability  and 
speed  have  not  been  successfully  combined.  There  is  no  automobile  on  the  American 
market  that  is  even  reasonably  reliable  for  general  roading.  What  I  mean  by  this 
statement  is,  that  one  cannot  nnd  a  machine  in  which  he  can  set  out  for  a  25  or  so- 
mite ride  over  ordinary  roads  with  a  fair  certainty  that  he  will  reach  his  destination 
on  time  and  in  good  condition."  Despite  criticisms  of  this  nature  and  the  feeling  by 
unprejudiced  students  of  the  motor  vehicle  that  Ihcy  are  siibstantialljr  just,  the  me- 
chanically propelled  road  vehicle  was  never  more  firmly  established  m  public  favor 
than  at  the  close  of  190a  It  is  tboi^ht  by  many,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  most  definite 
assurances  which  we  have  that  this  popular  favor  will  remain,  is  the  fact  that  the 
public  is  taking  a  more  sane  view  of  the  ultimate  field  of  greatest  utility  for  the 
automobile,  and  are  relegating  the  mere  racing  machine  and  the  frail,  fair-weather, 
smooth-road  vehicle  to  the  restricted  fields  to  which  they  belong.  Perhaps  the  best 
notion  of  the  work  done  in  the  field  of  the  motor  vehicle  can  be  given  by  describing 
briefly  a  few  of  the  noteworthy  vehicles  turned  out-during  the  year,  with  such  com- 
parisons and  comments  as  experience  seems  to  justify. 

In  the  Year  Book  for  1899  attention  was  fltrected  to  the  development  in  England 
of  the  heavy  steam  wagon  or  truck  for  freighting  purposes.  En^ish  builders  con- 
tinued to  lead  during  1900  in  the  development  of  this  class  of  motor  vehicles,  and, 
following  their  lead,  American  builders  turned  their  attention  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances to  the  production  of  similac  vehicles.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  was 
the  steam  express  w^on  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Adams  Express  Company,  by 
its  mechanical  engineer,  Mr.  Arthur  Herschmann.  This  wagon  has  a  total  weight 
ready  for  operation  of  about  four  tons,  and  is  desired  to  carry  three  tons  of  paymg 
load  at  a  speed  of  five  miles  per  hour.  The  boiler  is  of  the  water-tube  type  and  very 
strongly  built,  and  supplies  steam  to  a  horizontal  compound  engine,  wim  4x8x6-inch 

Slinders,  capable  of  developing  about  ao  horse-power.  This  engine  drives  a  crank- 
aft  which  gears  with  a  counter-shaft  having  pinions  meshing  with  internal  gears 
on  the  rear  wheels.  The  boiler  is  mounted  over  the  forward  axle  in  the  front  end 
of  the  wagon,  hut  all  the  driving  machinery  is  carried  by  the  main  frame  underneath 
the  body  of  the  wagon.  In  a  paper  describing  this  wagon,  read  by  Mr.  Herschmann 
before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  following  interesting  com- 
ment is  made  r^arding  the  future  of  the  steam  freighting  wagon:  "I  believe  that  if 
the  motor  wagon  is  given  an  unobstructed  field  and 'fair  play'  it  will  bold  its  own 
and  oust  the  horse-drawn  truck  in  short  order.  The  change  must  come,  and  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  harness-maker,  everybody  will  benefit  by  it  The  main 
tmuMe  seems  that  educated  engineers  have  so  far  had  little  encouragement  given 
them  to  develop  the  motor  wagon,  and  that  the  confused  efforts  of  amateurs  and 
stock-jobbers  have  drawn  the  attention  of  almost  everybody  to  their  work,  except 
that  of  the  transportation  community,  who  had  no  accurate  data  before  them  to  judge 
of  the  practicability  of  the  motor  wagon." 

Another  heavy  steam  vehicle,  likewise  of  purely  American  design,  but  intended  for 
passenger  instead  of  freight  traffic,  was  built  during  1900  by  the  New  York  Motor 
V^cU  Company.  This  was  a  ao-passenger  omnibus.  The  boiler  used  was  of  the 
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familiar  Qitnax  water-tube  type,  using  kerosene  spray  as  a  foel.  The  engine  was 
a  vertica!  compound  machine  with  cylinders  4x5-inches  and  Txj-incbes,  working 
normally  up  to  8  horse-power,  but  capable  of  developing  20  horse-power.  The  driv- 
ing mechanism  consists  of  a  chain  from  the  engine-shaft  to  a  counter-shaft,  uid 
two  chains  from  the  counter-shaft  to  the  rear  wheels.  The  bus  has  a  total  weight  of 
3i  tons  ready  for  service.  At  this  point  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  with  this 
vehicle  the  20-pas5enger  omnibuses  built  by  the  Rtker  Motor  Vehicle  Company  for 
the  Union  Motor  Transportation  Company,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.  Three  of  these 
vehicles  were  put  in  operation  on  December  3,  igoo,  and  between  that  date  and  De- 
cember II  they  ran  about  15  hoars  a  day,  making  trips  over  a  mile  and  a  half  route 
every  15  minutes,  and  carried  about  4447  passengers.  Like  all  Riker  vehicles,  they 
use  electric  power,  the  current  being  supplied  1^  a  storage  battery  to  double  motors 
mounted  on  the  rear  axle  and  braced  to  the  reach.  During  1900  this  company  also 
built  a  5-ton  and  a  2-ton  truck.  These  vehicles  are  probably  the  heaviest  electric 
vehicles  which  have  been  built,  European  makers  having  turned  out  nothing  heavier 
than  cabs,  most  other  American  makers  having  limited  themselves  in  weight  and  size 
to  delivery  wagons.  Returning  to  steam  vehicles,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  during 
1900  the  Thornycroft  patents  in  America  for  steam  freight  wagons  were  secured  by 
the  Cooke  Locomotive  Works,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which  have  already  constructed 
several  vehicles.  One  of  these  the  company  has  had  running  for  about  three  months 
between  its  plant  and  the  freight  houses,  with  general  satisfaction,  it  is  stated. 

In  Euri^  several  makers  have  turned  out  freightii^  wagons, usin^gasolineengines 
as  the  motive  power,  but  so  far  the  largest  gasoline  vehicles  made  m  America  have 
been  delivei^  wagons.  Of  these  the  wagon  made  by  the  American  Daimler  Com- 
pany is  particularly  notable.  In  the  general  arrangement  of  its  propelling  machinery 
this  vehicle  follows  the  Daimler  models  of  Europe.    The  two-cylinder  vertical  cn- 

?:ine  of  the  Daimler  type  is  mounted  under  a  hood  at  the  front  end  of  the  wagon, 
orward  of  the  dash,  with  the  power  transmitted  throi^h  a  conical  friction  clutch  and 
longitudinal  shaft  to  a  change  gear  case,  whence  a  pair  of  bevel  a  counter- 

shaft, and  two  sprocket  chains  make  connection  with  the  wheels.  The  trame  of  the 
wagon  is  entirely  of  metal,  and  the  wheels  are  of  wood,  with  solid  rubber  tires,  and 
the  two  pairs  of  wheels  are  36  inches  and  46  inches  in  diameter  respectively.  All  the 
mechanism  except  the  engine  and  the  operating  wheel  and  levers  is  beneath  the 
frame.  A  considerable  number  of  steam  and  electric  delivery  wagons  have  been 
turned  out  by  American  manufacturers  during  1900.  In  fact,  of  the  motor  vehicles 
for  business  the  delivery  wagon  has  received  the  most  thorough  and  practical  test  in 
this  country.  Regarding  their  success,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  their  users;  some  assert  that  they  excel  the  horse-drawn  delivery  wagon  in 
all  points,  and  others  state  that  as  an  advertisement  they  probably  pay,  but  they  can- 
not compete  with  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  in  rapidity  and  economy  of  service.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  here,  perhaps,  that  the  large  New  York  dry  goods  firm  of  Altman  & 
Co.  have  a  number  of  electric  delivery  wagons  in  regular  operation.  The  largest  of 
these  built  in  1900  is  a  truck  for  delivering  heavy  articles.  This  truck  weighs  6000 
pounds,  and  will  carry  a  load  of  two  tons  at  a  speed  of  sevoi  or  eight  miles  per  hour. 
A  storage  battery  of  44  cells  furnishes  current  to  2  horse-power  motors  geared  to  the 
rear  axle. 

The  commendation  of  the  automobile  for  war  purposes  by  Lord  Robo-ts  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  to  this  phase  of  usefulness  of  the  motor  vehicle.  The 
most  notable  attempt  among  American  builders  to  supply  an  automobile  for  military 
purposes  was  made  during  1900  by  the  Mobile  Company  of  America.  The  wagon 
designed  and  exhibited  by  this  company  is  guaranteed  to  carry  1000  rounds  of  am- 
munition, 4  riflemen,  4  rifles,  2  intrenching  shovels,  4  pairs  of  blankets,  and  2  rubber 
shelters,  with  enough  oil  fuel  to  cover  200  miles.  It  is  stated  that  the  builders  guar- 
antee this  wagon  to  cover  100  miles  between  sunrise  and  sunset  over  average  country 
roads  or  the  unbroken  prairies  of  Nebraska.  In  the  South  African  War  much  use  was 
made  of  traction  engines  during  the  active  operations  of  1900,  and  their  service  was 
so  exceedingly  satisfactory  that  it  turned  the  attention  of  many  of  the  English  army 
officers  to  the  possibility  of  developing  motor  vehicles  of  lighter  construction,  adapted 
to  accompany  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  carry  much  of  the  impedimenta  now  carried 
by  the  men  and  horses  themselves. 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  light  vehicles  made  for  personal  use  renders  im- 
possible any  individual  description.  In  Europe  gasoline  motors  led  all  others  in  pop- 
ular favor  in  1900.  as  they  have  previously.  There  are  few  electricvehicles turned  out 
in  Europe,  and  still  fewer  light  steam  vehicles.  In  America  the  three  kinds  of  motive 
power  stand  on  nearly  an  equal  basis  in  public  favor.  The  distinctive  characteristic 
of  American  automobile  practice  is  its  extensive  development  of  the  light  steam 
vehicle.  As  now  generally  designed,  the  propelHi^  mechanism  for  these  vehicles 
consists  of  a  vertical  cylindrical  fire-tube  boiler,  usin^  gasoline  fuel,  and  supplyinff 
steam  to  a  double  cylinder,  double-actii^  engine,  with  a  chain-drive  to  the  rear 
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irheels.  Water-tnbe  bculers  and  compound  ei^ines  are  very  exceptional,  there  being 
only  two  examples  of  each  found  among  the  two-score,  perhaps,  of  steam  v^icles 
exhibited  at  the  1900  exhibition  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  in  New  York 
Gty,  Next  to  light  steam  vehicles  America  is  noted  for  its  extensive  development 
of  the  electric  vehicle,  American  manufacturers  taking  front  rank  in  the*  number  and 
xariety  of  these  vefaides  which  they  have  put  on  the  market  In  America,  however, 
as  in  Europe,  the  manufacturers  of  gasoline  vditdes  exceed  in  number  those  of  either 
electric  or  steam  vehicles.  Of  aix>ut  30  firms  represented  it  the  exhibition  mentioned 
above  16  were  makers  of  gasoline  vehicles. 

During  the  year  1900  there  was  a  vigorons  growth  of  antomobile  dabs  through- 
out Europe  and  America.  A  very  large  percentage  of  these  were,  of  course,  local  or- 
ganizations. The  Automobile  Club  of  England,  the  AutcHuobile  Club  of  France,  and 
the  Automobile  Clnb  of  America  iq.v.)  are  societies  of  naticmal  scope,  and  are  doing 
much  to  advance  the  use  of  the  motor  vehicle  through  tests,  races,  and  exhibitions. 

AVA,  Earl  of,  Archibald  Leofric  Temple  Blackwood,  died  January  11,  1900,  of 
wounds  received  at  Ladysmith  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  living  British  diploma- 
tists. Bom  Jul^  28,  1863,  Lord  Ava  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered 
the  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Seventeenth  Hussars. 

AvhhBTJ*,  General  Wuliau  Woods,  a  prominent  cavalry  leader  of  the  Civil 
War,  died  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  February  3,  1900.  Bom  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1833, 
be  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  graduating  in  1855.  He  served  with 
distinction  against  the  Indians,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was 
poipted  to  a  colonelcy  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  He  becune  con^icuous  1^  a 
series  of  raids  which  he  began  in  March,  1863,  and  in  the  following  Februaipr  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  second  cavalry  division.  He  was  wounded  in  a  skrnni^ 
at  Wytheviile.  In  1865  he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed 
United  States  consul-general  at  Montreal,  where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He 
was  reappointed  to  the  army  in  1888,  and  then  retired.  Before  and  after  this  time  he 
was  interested  in  manufacturing,  turning  his  attention  especially  to  asphalt  paving, 
and  in  June,  l8?S,  after  a  litigation  pendmg  for  seventeen  years,  he  was  awarded 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  nearly  $700,000,  as  the  result  of  a  suit 
instituted  by  him  a^inst  Mr.  Amzi  L.  Barber,  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Com- 
pany.   

ATVASOVBET,  Ivan  Cokstantikotitch,  a  distinguished  marine  painter  and 
professor  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg,  died  at  Theo- 
dosia,  in  Crimea,  May  I,  2900,  He  was  born  in  that  town  July  7,  1817,  and  after 
studying  at  the  Imperial  Academy,  St.  Petersburg,  and  under  the  artists  Tanneu  and 
Sauerweid,  he  travelled  widely  through  Europe  and  the  Orient.  In  1848  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  of  Amsterdam.  He  received  the  decoration 
of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  in  1857.  After  1874  he  lived  in  his  native  town.  A 
large  number  of  Ayvasovsky's  jpaintings,  most  of  which  are  marine  views  or  naval 
battles  illustrative  of  Russian  history,  are  now  in  various  art  galleries  in  Russia. 
Among  his  famous  works  are :  "A  Landscape  by  Moonlight  in  the  Crimea,"  "Sunrise 
in  Venice,"  "Sunset  on  the  Black  Sea,"  "A  View  of  Kiertch,"  "Sunrise  on  the  Sea," 
"The  Creation,"  "The  Flood,"  and  "Constantinople  by  Moonlight."  Ayvasovsky 
Biobably  bad  a  wider  reputation  than  any  other  contemporary  Russian  painter  except 
Vereschagin.   He  was  a  brother  of  Gabriel  Ayvasovslgr,  the  orientalist. 

AZORfiS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  west  of  Portugal,  are  re- 
garded as  an  integral  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  are  represented  tn  the  Portuguese 
L^lislature.  Their  area  is  1005  square  miles,  and  their  population  in  1890  was 
455<594f  A  decrease  of  about  4300  since  1878.  The  capital  and  chief  town  is  Ponta 
Delgada  (pcHtulation  over  16.000),  but  the  usual  residence  of  the  governor  is  at 
Angra  (population  laoo),  in  the  island  of  Terceira.  The  inbabitajits,  who  are  Por- 
tuguese and  Spaniards,  are  for  the  most  part  very  poor.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  fruit,  especially  in  oranges.  In  1897  the  imports  and  exports,  together  with 
those  of  Madeira,  :unounted  to  $1,165,558  and  $1,324,632  respectively.  In  1899  a  new 
mail  service  was  established  between  the  islands  and  the  United  States,  and  early 
in  1900  it  was  annoanced  that  a  railway  had  been  projected  to  connect  Ponta  Del- 
gada, the  Furnas  Valley,  and  the  town  of  Ribeira  Grande. 

BABTLONIA.   See  Akch.xology  (paragraph  Babylonia). 

BAOUBZJJBR,  Irvihg,  an  American  author,  was  born  at  Pierpont,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1859,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  a  journalist  connected  with 
the  press  of  New  York  City.  He  was  at  one  time  proprietor  of  tfic  Pocket  Magamnet 
m  which  was  published  much  of  the  tentative  work  of  the  late  Stephen  Crane. 
Already  be  was  the  author  of  The  Master  of  SiUnce  and  The  Still  House  of  O'Dar- 
nw  when,  is  igoo^  his  well-known  Bbtn  Helden  j<Mned  battle  with  David  ffarum  for 
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the  highest  sales  of  the  year.  It  was  announced  that  a  new  story  by  him  would 
appear  in  serial  form  under  the  title  of  D'ri  and  I. 

BAOTERIA.  See  Light  (paragraph  Microbe  Light);  Liquid  Au;  Photo- 
therapy; Plague;  Sanitation;  Seruu  Therapy,  and  Yellow  Fever. 

BADBN-POWBIiIi,  R(»ert  Stephenson  Shyth,  British  general,  was  bom 
February  22,  1857,  and  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  London.  In  1876  he  joined 
the  Thirteenth  Hussars,  and  served  in  India,  Afghanistan,  and  South  Africa.  In 
1887-89  he  was  on  the  staff  as  assistant  military  secretary  in  South  Africa,  and 
received  honorable  mention  for  his  work  in  Zululand  in  1888.  From  1890  to  1893 
he  was  assistant  military  secretary  at  Malta,  and  in  1895  for  his  conduct  as  com- 
mander of  the  native  levies  in  Ashanti  received  a  star  and  was  breveted  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  1897  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards. 
At  the  outbrak  of  war  with  the  Boers  in  October,  1899,  Colonel  Baden-Powell  with 
a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  was  besieged  by  a  large  Boer  army  in  the  little  town 
of  Mafeking,  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Orange  River,  on  the  Bechuanaland 
frontier.  Qrge  stores  of  provisions  enabled  the  British  to  hold  out  with  ease  till 
February,  when  food  began  to  fail  and  disease  broke  out  among  the  besieged.  Des- 
perate assaults  were  made  by  the  Boers  on  December  26,  1899,  and  May  13,  1900, 
but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  Baden-Powell  displaying  great  ability  and  imper- 
turbable coolness  in  the  conduct  of  the  defence.  The  relief  of  the  town  on  May 
after  a  siege  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  days,  aroused  great  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  empire,  and  Baden-Powell  was  made  a  major-general.  In  June  he  commanded 
in  the  western  Transvaal,  and  took  the  important  town  of  Rustenberg.  Early  in 
Septonber  he  was  made  the  head  of  the  South  African  Constabulary,  a  force  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  organized  for  the  paciBcatipn  of  the  conquered  South  African 
republics.  General  Baden-Powell  is  a  celebrated  sportsman  and  athlete.  He  has 
written  Pig-Sticking  or  Hog  Hunting  (1889) ;  Reconnaissance  and  Scouting  (i8go)  ; 
Vedette  (i&)o)  ;  Cavalry  Instruction  (1895);  The  Downfall  of  Prempeh  (i8g6); 
The  Matabele  Campaign.   See  Transvaal. 

BAHAMAS,  a  British  colony,  comprising  a  chain  of  3000  islands  and  rocks 
lying  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Florida,  has  an  area  of  about  5450  square  miles. 
Some  twenty  of  the  islands  are  inhabited,  the  estimated  population  in  1891  being 
47<5^S<  And  in  1900,  54.709,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  are  whites.  The  most  important 
island  is  New  Providence,  comprising  85  square  miles  with  upward  of  12,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  containing  Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  which  is  a  favorite  winter 
resort  for  Americans  and  West  Indians.  The  other  principal  islands  are  Great 
Bahama,  Abaco,  Harbor  Island,  San  Salvador,  Long  Island,  Eleuthera,  May^;uana. 
Exuma,  Acklin's  Island,  Crooked  Island,  Watling's  Island,  Andros  Island,  and  Great 
Xnagua.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor,  Sir  Gilbert  Thomas  Carter, 
since  1897,  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  9  members,  a  legislative  council 
of  9  members,  and  a  representative  assembly  of  29  members.  About  85  per  cenL  of 
the  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties.  The  public  debt  in  1898  was  iii8,4a& 
Other  statistics  of  finance  and  statistics  of  commerce  have  been  as  follows : 

Revenue.  Expenditure.  Imports.  Exports. 

i8ot                                            i62,754  £63,405  ii86,oio  £149,085 

1898                                             74.367  64.872  238,336  174.860 

1899                                             70,697  68,749  329.196  169,148 

Foodstuffs,  clothing,  and  hardware  are  the  principal  imports,  and  the  chief  exports 
in  order  of  their  importance  are  sponges,  pineapples,  sisal  fibre,  and  turtle-shell. 
Other  ^ells,  pearls,  and  ambergris  are  also  obtained.  The  sponges  taken  in  i8g8 
were  valued  at  £105,038 ;  the  pineapple  export  amounted  to  £24,360.  In  1899  sisal  was 
cultivated  on  about  14,400  acres,  and  1,358,682  pounds  of  the  fibre,  valued  at  £16,942, 
were  exported.  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1898  was  741,522  tons.  Great 
Britain  sends  about  one-fifth  of  the  imports  and  receives  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
exports,  while  the  United  States  absorbs  nearly  the  entire  remainder  of  the  trade. 
The  commercial  prospects  of  the  islands  were  never  more  promising  than  in  1900,  and 
there  was  said  to  be  an  opportunity  for  additional  capital  in  the  fibre  and  fruit  trades. 
Statistics  of  education  in  the  islands  in  1898  were:  44  government  schools,  with  an 
enrolment  of  5998  and  an  average  attendance  of  4050;  31  Anglican  schools,  with 
an  enrolment  of  1750;  33  private  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  716;  ii  aided  sduxds, 
with  981  pupils  in  attendance.  The  government  grant  for  education  in  1898  was 
i45oo. 

BATIB..m><HlAZATi,  a  province  o£  the  Egyptian  Soudan  within  the  Britiih 
sphere  of  influence,  is  a  fertile  and  well-wooded  country,  lying  to  the  west  of 
Fashoda.  The  ii^abttants,  who  are  a  oqtper-colored  race  of  uncertain  origin,  num- 
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bcr  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,00a   The  province,  alons  with  Ae  rest  of  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  is  under  a  govemor-«eneral,  ^pointed  by  Egypt  with  the  assent  of  Great 
Britain,  in  accorflance  with  the  agreement  made  by  these  two  governments  on  Jann- 
ary  ig,  iSgg^  The  products  include  ivory,  gums,  and  rubber. 
BAUZB.  See  British  Honduras. 

B&UCAN  FBNUrSUlA  in  southeastern  Europe,  Hes  between  the  Black  and 
jEgean  seas  on  the  east  and  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  on  the  west,  while  its  northern 
boundary  may  be  said  to  be  defined  by  the  Danube  River  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Save  and  Una.  Estimates  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  exclusive  of  Greece,  whose  non-insular  area  is  reported  at  20,875  square 
miles, and  population  at  1,930,400,  have  been  estimated  as  follows: 

Square  Miles.  P<>putation. 

Immediate  possessions  of  Turkey  in  Europe                    62,744  S,7iifiCO 

Bulgaria  (autonomous  Turkish  princmalityj                    24,380  2,312,300 

Eastern  Roumelia  (administered  by  Bulgaria)                   13.700  9!)8>400 

5P*"1?,        I  Turkish  territory,  administered  byAustria- 

NovibfS?     )    Hungary   23,570  1.568.100 

Total  Turkey  in  Europe   124,394  10,589,800 

Servia  (kingdom)   19.050  2,314,200 

Montenegro  (independent  principality)   3,630  328,000 

Total  Balkan  peninsula  (exclusive  of  Greece)   I47>074  13.132,000 

See  Turkey;  Bulgaria;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  Servia;  Montenegro. 

BAZXOONS.   See  Aerial  Navigation. 

BAUiOn,  Rev.  Latimer  Whipple,  D.D.,  former  member  of  Congress,  and  a 
leader  in  the  Universalist  denomination,  died  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  May  9,  1900,  at 
the  age  of  89  years.  He  was  once  president  of  Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Mass.,  and 
served  as  a  representative  fr<Hn  Rhode  Island  in  the  44th,  45th,  and  46th  Congresses. 

BAXiTTOBISTAN,  a  country  of  southern  central  Asia,  lies  between  Persia  and 
India  on  the  west  and  east  respectively,  with  Afghanistan  on  the  north  and  the 
Ar^ian  Sea  on  the  south.  A  part  of  the  country  is  under  British  control  and  the 
rest,  though  nominally  independent,  is  under  British  influence.  The  estimated  area 
is  130,000  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  population  500,00a  The  country  comprises : 
Indepiendent  Baluchistan,  a  confederation  under  the  control  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat, 
bordering  the  sea  and  having  an  estimated  area  of  106,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  about  221,000;  the  districts  of  Quetta  and  the  Bolan,  each  adminis- 
tered by  British  officials,  acting  for  the  khan ;  several  distinct  districts  formerly 
belonging  to  Afghanistan,  but  now  under  British  rule,  and  known  as  British 
Balu<^istan  (population  about  145,500)  ;  and  certain  territories  belonging  to  Afghan 
and  Baluch  tribes.  The  northern  and  western  boundaries  were  nnatly  fixed  by 
agreements  with  A^hanistan  and  Persia  in  1896.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
Mohammedans.  Khelat  is  the  recognized  capital,  and  Quetta  the  largest  city;  other 
important  towns  are  Mastang.  Beta,  Kozdar,  and  Kalatak.  The  Khan  of  Khelat,  who 
since  1893  has  been  Mir  Mahmud,  has  an  annual  revenue,  consisting  of  a  subsidy  of 
100,000  rupees  (the  rupee  being  worth  about  20.8  cents)  from  the  Indian  government, 
a  quit-rent  of  25,000  rupees  for  the  Quetta  district,  and  a  share  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  independent  Baluchistan.  He  has  an  army  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and 
upon  emergency  could,  perhaps,  call  forth  ten  thousand  irregular  troops.  As  the 
rainfall  is  uncertain,  the  country  is  not  very  productive ;  camel-grazing  is  an  impor- 
tant occupation,  and  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous.  Wheat,  barley,  millet, 
tobacco,-  and  dates  and  other  fruit  are  cultivated.  Coal  occurs  in  traces,  and  lead, 
copper,  and  petroleum  have  been  found.  The  exports  include  wool,  hides,  madder, 
fruit,  and  tobacco.  Quetta,  a  point  of  great  strategic  importance,  commanded  by  the 
British,  is  connected  hy  rail  with  the  Indian  system,  and  a  telegraph  line  extends 
as  far  as  Khelat.  No  political  relations  exist  between  Baluchistan  and  other  countries, 
excepting  British  India,  acting  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  already  strong  British  influence  in  the  country  will  increase. 

The  commercial  route  established  several  years  ago  from  Quetta  by  the  way  of 
Muski  to  Persian  Seistan  is  reported  a  success.  It  is  said  that  almost  all  the  trade 
between  India,  Persia,  and  Russian  central  Asia  passes  over  it  The  commerce  has 
been  increased  by  the  estaUi^ment  of  an  English  consulate  at  Seistan,  to  wbidi 
Russia  also  intends  to  send  a  consul.  The  latter  Is  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
Russia's  determination  to  attain  commercial  sufH^nucy  in  souUwm  Persia.  She 
has  already  attained  this  in  northern  Persia. 
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BAMKRITPTOT.  Previoas  to  189S  every  State  had  its  Own  bankntptcy  law.  As 

the  result  of  long-continued  agitation,  Congress  at  last  passed  the  National  Bank- 
raptcy  act.  This  law,  approval  July  i,  1898,  and  known  as  the  Ray  act,  provides 
for  a  complete  and  uniform  system  for  the  settlement,  through  the  United  States 
courts  and  referees  appointed  by  them,  of  all  the  affairs  of  bankrupt  debtors.  Bank- 
ruptcy may  be  voluntary  or  creditors  may  compel  a  debtor  to  turn  over  his  prop«ty 
to  be  administered  or  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  In  cither  case  the 
debtor  is  entitled  to  a  disdiarge  from  future  liability  to  his  creditors.  Trustees  are 
chosen  by  the  o'editors  or  appointed  by  the  court  to  administer  the  property. 
Referees,  who  are  permanent  judicial  officers,  consider  petitions,  make  adjudications, 
or  dismiss  petitions  and  perform  other  similar  functions.  But  the  final  proceedings 
in  the  compromising  or  settling  of  cases — called  "composition  proceedings" — and  the 
granting  of  discharges  from  his  debts  to  a  bankrupt  are  reserved  by  the  act  to  the 
United  States  Court  judges.  The  expenses  of  the  proceedit^  in  general  depend 
on  the  assets.  In  ordinary  cases  the  referees  receive  i  per  cent  on  the  amount 
distributed  by  the  court,  or  one-half  per  cent,  in  cases  settled  by  con^osition. 
Trustees  receive  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  on  the  first  $5000,  2  per  cent,  on  the 
second  $5000,  and  i  per  cent  on  all  stmts  above  $10,000  of  the  total  amount  paid  ont 
by  them. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  act  has  been  approved  by  people  most  concerned.  These 
include  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  the 
Commercial  Law  Les^e  of  America,  and  the  National  Association  of  Referees  in 
Bankruptcy.  It  has  resulted  in  greater  freedom  in  the  giving  of  credits;  lax  or 
burdensome  State  laws  have  been  nullified,  and  greater  security  and  safety  is  fdt 
in  the  conduct  of  credit  business.  All  of  the  bodies  most  concerned,  however,  are 
urging  certain  amendments.  Thus  far  they  have  failed  of  passage  by  Congress. 
The  chief  changes  proposed  are  the  following:  Permitting  incorporated  companies 
and  corporations  to  become  voluntary  bankrupts  on  petition  by  written  consent  of 
the  stockholders  of  one-half  of  the  stock ;  bankruptcy  of  corporation  not  to  release 
stockholders  from  individual  liabilities;  forbidding  privileges  of  bankruptcy  to  one 
who  has  obtained  property  or  credit  by  false  pretences,  made  fraudulent  transfers, 
been  discharged  in  bankruptcy  within  six  years,  or  disobeyed  a  lawful  order  of  the 
cotirt;  excepting  from  discharge  in  bankruptcy  alimony  for  support  of  wife  or  child, 
or  in  cases  of  reduction ;  increasing  compensation  of  trustees. 

BANES— BA1<1  KUf Ck  In  his  annual  report  of  December,  1900,  the  comptroller  of 
the  currency  made  important  recommendations  as  to  the  amount  and  direction  of 
loans  which  national  banks  should  be  permitted  by  law  to  make.  From  investigations 
instituted  by  the  comptroller  it  was  ascertained  that  of  370  national  bank  ^ilures 
since  the  organization  of  the  system,  62,  or  17  per  cent.,  of  the  entire  number  were 
entirely  or  largely  due  to  excessive  loans  made  by  those  banks  to  their  officers  or 
directors.  It  was  shown  further  that  on  June  29,  1900,  18,534  national  hank  directors 
out  of  a  total  of  28.709  were  in  some  way  indebted  to  the  banks  under  their  manage- 
ment. The  bank  stock  owned  by  the  bc«-rowing  directors  amounted  to  $114,759,300. 
The  aggregate  amount  owed  by  them  and  by  bink  officers  and  employees  who  were 
not  directors  was  $202,287,414.  The  capital  stock  of  all  national  banks  at  this  time 
was  $621,536,461,  and  the  total  loans  and  discounts  were  $2,623,512,200.  The  liability 
of  bank  directors  and  employees  was,  therefore,  equal  to  7.75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
loans  and  discounts  and  to  32.55  per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  stock.  While  recogniz- 
mg  that  many  of  these  directors'  loans  were  made  upon  ample  security,  the  comp- 
troller believed  that  additional  restrictions  should  be  made  governing  them.  The 
comptroller,  therefore,  recommended  that  Congress  take  favorable  action  upon  a  bill 
introduced  into  the  first  session  of  the  56th  Congress  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  banking  and  currency,  and  as  amended  by  the  comptroller,  providing, 
in  brief,  as  follows :  First.  That  ho  national  bank  should  loan  money  to  any  executive 
officer  or  employee,  except  with  the  recorded  approval  of  the  bank's  board  of  directors 
or  of  the  executive  committee  thereof.  Second.  That  no  national  bank  should  loan 
money  to  any  of  its  directors,  except  in  the  manner  specified  above,  or  except  upon 
a  recorded  application,  approved  by  at  least  two  other  directors,  or  except  upon  an 
JJPP"cation  within  a  limit  of  credit  previously  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors. 
Third.  That  every  report  made  in  accordance  with  law  by  a  national  bank  to  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency  should  contain  an  itemized  account  of  all  moneys  due, 
overdue,  or  to  become  due,  actually  or  contingently,  from  all  officers,  employees,  and 
directors  of  the  bank.  Fourth.  That  no  loans  should  be  made  to  any  person  or 
corporation  aggregating  m  amount  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital 
stock  of  the  bank.  But  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  existing 
values  and  the  discount  of  commercial  or  business  paper  actually  owned  by  the 
person  negotiating  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  money  borrowed  (present  law)  Pro- 
vided, however  (proposed  amendment),  that  protected  loans  in  excess  of  10  per 
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cent,  d  the  paid-up  capital  stock  of  the  bank  may  be  made  to  an  individual  or 
corpOTation  if  the  total  amount  so  loaned  is  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  assets 
of  the  bank.  In  reference  to  this  last  proposed  amendment  the  comptroller  stated 
that  the  present  absolute  Itraitatioa  of  a  bank's  loans  to  an  individual  or  company 
was  inconvenient  and  unjust  to  many  banks;  and,  therefore,  and  since  there  was 
no  penalty  affixed,  the  banks  did  not  larg^y  observe  it.  Out  of  3732  national  banks, 
<575.  or  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  entire  number,  reported  on  June  30,  1900,  that  they 
had  made  loans  in  excess  of  the  amount  allowed  by  law.  Hence,  tlw  comptroller 
FecoDunended  that  infractions  of  the  law  be  made  punishable,  and  tiiat  the  law  itsdf 
be  modified  in  order  to  meet  actoal  bankings  conditions.  The  comptroller  reported 
that  in  larger  communities  the  resources  of  banks  were  in  much  ^eatcr  ratio  to  dieir 
capital  than  in  small  commonities ;  and  for  that  reason  the  larger  and  more  power- 
ful banks  were,  under  the  law,  much  more  restricted  in  their  loans.  The  average 
ratio  of  resources  to  capital  in  the  44  national  banks  of  New  York  City  was  given 
on  June  30,  1900,  as  17.5  to  i ;  of  the  16  national  banks  in  Chicago  as  14.2  to  I ;  of  the 
6  nationaJ  banks  in  St.  Louis  as  8.a  to  i ;  of  the  266  national  banks  in  other  reserve 
cities  as  o  to  I ;  while  in  the  3400  country  banks  the  ratio  was  hut  6.1  to  i.  "The  law 
limiting  loans  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  when  iuiplied  to  the  3400  of  the  smaller 
communities  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  would  allow  the  loaning  of  1.56  per  cent 
of  their  total  assets  to  one  individual.  As  compared  with  this,  the  banks  of  the 
dty  of  New  York,  on  the  average,  could  not  loan  over  fifty-seven  one-hundredths  of 
I  per  cent,  to  any  one  individual ;  the  banks  of  Chicago  not  over  seventy  one- 
hundredth  per  cent,  of  their  total  assets ;  the  banks  of  St.  Louis  not  over  1.21  of  their 
total  assets;  the  banks  of  other  reserve  cities  not  over  i.io  of  their  total  assets." 
The  law,  then,  allows  banks  to  make  loans  in  comparatively  large  proportion  to  their 
assets  in  smaller  communities  where  fully  protected  loans  in  large  amount  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  while  in  the  business  centres,  where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  such 
loans,  the  legal  conditions  therefor  are  reversed.  The  proposed  amendment,  while 
not  allowing  material  additional  liberty  to  country  banks,  would  give  extensions  to 
ci^  banks  well  within  the  limits  of  safety  and  requisite  for  their  class  of  business. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  cash  reserve  held  by  national  banks,  the  comptroller 
recommended  that  the  law  permitting  banks  not  reserve  agents  to  consider  as  cash 
on  hand  balances  due  them  from  reserve  banks  to  the  amount  of  three-fifths  of  the 
reserve  fund  of  15  per  cent,  required  of  such  non-reserve  banks,  be  amended  so  that 
the  non-reserve  banks  conld  only  consider  as  cash  an  amount  held  for  them  by 
reserve  banks,  to  be  not  greater  than  one-fifth  of  the  required  reserve  fund.  The 
comptroller  also  recommended  that  the  taw  which  authorized  banks  in  smaller 
reserve  cities  to  keep  one-half  of  their  lawful  money  reserve  in  cash  with  central 
reserve  cities  be  repealed.  In  support  of  these  recommendations  the  comptroller 
stated  that  the  present  law,  which  to  a  considerable  extent  permitted  banks  to  repre- 
sent as  reserve  what  were  in  effect  loans  to  other  banks,  was  at  times  productive  of 
unstable  and  unsafe  banking.  And  in  this  connection  the  comptroller  instanced 
financial  conditions  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1899.  Interior  banks  that  summer, 
owing  to  a  small  demand  for  money  in  their  localities,  deposited  large  amounts  with 
their  reserve  agents  in  Eastern  cities.  These  reserve  banks,  recognizing  that  the 
deposits  might  be  recalled  at  any  time,  and  being  under  the  necessity  of  paying 
a  heavy  rate  of  interest  therefor,  desired  to  place  the  money  out  upon  call  loans. 
But  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  call  loans  they  were  forced  to  go  to  the  speculative 
exchanges.  A  speculative  movement  in  stocks  was  immediately  created  (see  Trusts), 
and  was  carried  on  with  a  constantly  increasing  range  of  prices  until  the  fall  crop 
moving  in  the  West  caused  the  intenor  banks  to  order  cash  shipped  to  them  against 
their  balances.  This  demand  "resulted  in  a  panic  upon  the  stock  exchange  of  New 
York,  which  instantly  became  a  grave  menace  to  the  entire  business  of  the  country. 
In  the  abnormal  demand  for  money  created  by  this  panic  the  ordinary  credits  to  the 
legitimate  business  and  commercial  enterprises  of  the  country  were  necessarily  cur- 
tailed by  the  banks,"  and  for  a  considerable  time  they  "refused  to  ship  currency  in 
response  to  demands  from  banks  in  the  interior,  showit^,  in  the  extreme  test  of  panic, 
that  the  reserve  which  had  been  counted  as  cash  by  the  hanks  of  the  country  was  not, 
in  fact,  at  all  times  available  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  deposit- 
ors." The  comptroller  believed  that  the  restrictions  advocated  in  regard  to  the  cash 
reserve  would  not,  as  under  the  existing  law,  encourage  speculative  tendencies  in 
money  centres  to  such  an  extent  as  to  risk  at  times  "the  best  interests  of  legitimate 
business  and  at  the  cost  of  weakening  the  banking  system  as  a  whole  by  creating  too 
great  a  disproportion  between  the  aggregate  cash  resources  and  aggregate  deposit 
liabilities."  In  opposition  to  this  ptan  tt  was  stated  that  since  country  banks  were 
forced  to  pay  interest  on  their  capital  stock  and  to  their  depositors,  the  requirement 
that  they  should  keep  so  much  larger  a  sum  locked  up  in  their  vaults  would  work 
them  grave  injury.  They  would  be  forced  to  pay  a  lower  rate  of  interest  to  their 
depOMitors,  and  as  a  renilt  nuwy  of  them  wmild  sinqily  transf^  Hieir  money  of 
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themselves,  and  without  the  agency  of  the  banks,  to  the  speculative  centres.  Thus, 
the  same  result  as  to  speculative  crises  would  follow.  .  In  this  connection  it  was 
pointed  out  that  none  of  the  many  plans  which  had  been  devised  to  check  speculation 
had  availed,  eras  of  industrial  prosperity  and  rising  prices  always  being  accompanied 
or  followed  by  a  speculative  movement  To  this,  however,  it  might  be  answered 
that  the  comptroller  was  not  concerned  with  a  general  speculative  movement,  bnt 
only  with  the  part  taken  therein  by  nati(mal  banks.  The  comptroller,  in  hts  annual 
report,  also  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  national  banles  whose 
charters  had  been  renewed  in  1882  and  subsequently  would,  under  the  terms  of 
existing  law,  be  compelled  to  end  their  corporate  existence  and  either  go  out  of 
business  or  reincorporate  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  renewal 
of  their  charters.  Legislation  was,  therefore,  asked  for  to  enable  the  comptroller  to 
renew  for  a  further  period  of  twenty  years  all  expiring  charters. 

Banks  Organised  under  the  Currency  Act. — ^The  Currency  act  of  March  14,  1900 
(see  the  article  Currency  Reform),  provided  for  the  establishment  in  small  com- 
munities of  national  banks  with  a  minimum  capital  of  $25,000,  and  for  the  increase  of 
the  national  bank  circulation.  The  secretary  stated  that  since  this  law  went  into 
effect,  and  between  March  14  and  October  31,  igoo,  the  comptroller  of  the  currency 
approved  509  applications  for  the  organization  of  national  banks;  of  this  number,  383 
were  for  banks  with  capital  of  less  than  $50,000,  and  127  for  banks  with  capital  of 
$50,000  or  more.  Since  October  31,1899,383  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $20,025,000,  were 
chartered,  of  which  348  completed  their  organizations  and  were  authorized  to  begin 
business  between  March  14  and  October  31,  1900.  Sixty-two  of  the  banks  organized 
subsequent  to  March  14,  with  capital  aggregating  S4,s6c^ooa^  were  conversions ;  133, 
with  capital  of  $5,605,000,  were  reorganizations  of  State  and  private  banks ;  163,  with 
capital  of  $7,310,000,  were  banks  of  primary  organization.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  of  the  banks  organized  subsequent  to  March  14  were  with  capital  of  less  than 
$50,000,  the  great  majority  of  these  having  only  the  minimum  capital  requirement 
of  $25,000  and  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,575,000 ;  and  99  of  the  banks  were 
with  capital  of  $50,000  or  over,  the  aggregate  capital  for  this  class  being  $10,900,000. 
In  the  following  table,  compiled  by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  and  showing  the 
number  and  size  of  national  banks  organized  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1900,  especial  attention  is  called  b^  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  new  banks 
formed  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Iowa,  and  oUier  middle  Western 
sections,  as  showing  the  banking  facilities  secured  in  remoter  and  smaller  communi- 
ties by  the  action  of  the  currency  law. 
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Under  the  Carrency  act  of  March  14  banks  were  entitled,  upon  deposit  of  money  or 
bonds  as  security,  to  take  out  circulating  notes  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capital,  which 
on  October  31,  1900,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $632,502,595.  On  October  31, 
however,  the  outstanding  circulation  amounted  to  only  $331,613,218,  or  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  amount  permitted  by  law.  The  amount  of  bank  circulation  on 
March  13,  the  day  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Financial  act,  and  on  October  31,  is 
shown      dcnominatioiis  as  follows: 
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In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Mr.  Thornton  Cooke  queried 
whether  considerable  additional  banking  facilities  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
supplied  to  small  communities,  and  whether  such  facilities  as  had  been  supplied 
were  worth  the  price  paid  for  them.  This  price,  Mr.  Gwke  believed,  was  the 
impairment  of  the  national  banking  system,  which  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
from  the  lowering  of  the  capital  required  of  national  banks.  "The  $50,000  banks," 
Mr.  C^ke  stated,  "have  not  proved  so  strong  as  the  larger  banks,  and  the  $25,000 
banks  cannot  be  so  strong  as  the  $50,000  have  been."  As  a  result,  "at  the  first  period 
of  depression  the  national  banks  will  sustain  a  fall  of  credit."  That  permitting 
national  banks  to  organize  with  smaller  capital  had  not  considerably  increased  bank- 
ing facilities  was  proved,  Mr.  Cooke  thought,  by  the  following  considerations : 
First.  A  lat^  number  of  the  new  banks  were  conversions  from  State  and  private 
banks.  Second.  A  number  of  others  which  posed  as  of  primary  organization  were,  in 
reality,  conversions,  being  banks  which  liquidated  and  then  reorganized  in  order 
to  allow  a  change  of  their  assets  In  conformity  with  the  national  banking  law. 
Third.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  new  banks  were  organized  in  towns  where  there 
were  already  banking  facilities.  Fourth.  In  actually  remote  and  previously  bankless 
communities  $25,000  banks  cannot  be  supported,  and  little  $10,000  or  so  State  and 
private  banks  are  instituted.  "In  every  State  of  the  Missouri  River  group,  except 
South  Dakota,  the  increase  of  bank  capital  due  to  State  banks  only  is  greater  than 
the  increase  due  to  national  banks."  The  problem  still  remains,  therefore,  of  uniting 
abundant  banking  facilities  in  small  communities  with  safe  banking.  Branch  banking 
is  suggested  as  the  only  solution.  To  this  solution  there  ts  the  objection  that  it 
would  antagonize  existing  interests,  and  would  be  looked  upon  as  monopolistic.  If, 
however,  each  bank  was  limited  to  a  single  State,  this  objection  would  be  largely 
obviated.  In  the  following  table  Mr.  Cooke  presents  a  summary  of  the  State  and 
private  banks  organized  in  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri^  and  Oklahoma, 
from  March  14  to  October  31.  Assuming  the  table  to  be  correct,  it  is  valuable  as 
showing  the  extent  to  which  smaller  banks  than  are  permitted  under  the  national 
banking  law  are  necessary  in  small  communities. 
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Banking  Resources. — The  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  for  the  fiscal 
jear  ending  June  30,  1899,  S^ve  the  total  resources  of  all  banks  reporting  as  follows: 
3583  national  banks,  $^708,833,904;  6149  other  banks,  $5,196,177,381;  all  banks 
(9732),  $9,905,011,285.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
all  banks  reporting  was  given  as  follows : 

3732  National  Banks.   6650  Other  Banks.         10,382  Banks. 

Loans   $2,644,237,193  $3,013,449,827  $5,657,687,020 

United  States  bonds...  417.667,433  117.461,816  535.129,251 

Other  bonds   356,883.695  l»6o6,368,S35  1.903,252,230 

Cash   529,272,823  220,667,109  749,939.932 

Capital   621,536,461  403,i92.2»4  1,024,728,675 

Surplus  and  profits   391.547,835  490,654,957  882.202,792 

Deposits   2,550,659,557  4.780.893.692  7.331,553.249 

Total  resources   4,944,165,624  5,841,658,820  10,785,824,444 

In  the  followms  table  is  shown  the  banking  power  of  the  world,  as  estimated  by 
Mr.  M.  G.  Muihail,  for  1890,  and  by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  for  190a  From 
this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  banking  power  the  United  States  leads  all  nations, 
having  since  1890  increased  its  banking  power  150.3  per  cent.  In  estimating  banking- 
power  capital,  surplus,  profits,  issues,  deposits,  and  accounts  current  are  included. 
The  figures  are  given  in  million  pounds  sterling. 
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Right  of  IVithdrawal  of  Deposits. — On  February  6.  1900,  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  handed  down  a  decision  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  affirming  the  right  of  a  director  of  a  stock  corporation 
about  to  fail  to  advise  a  creditor  company  of  tliat  fact,  though  by  the  information  so 
imparted  the  latter  company  became  in  effect  a  preferred  creditor.  The  decistoa 
was  rendered  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  receivers  of  the  Madison  Square  Bank  against 
the  East  River  Bridge  Company  to  recover  from  the  latter  $50,000  obtained  as 
follows;  The  president  of  the  bridge  company,  who  was  also  a  director  of  the  Madi- 
son Square  Bank,  learning  of  the  bank's  impending  failure,  signed  and  caused  to  be 
presented  to  the  banking  agents  of  the  Madison  Square  Bank  a  check  for  the  amount 
of  the  bridge  company  s  deposits  in  that  bank.  This  check,  by  the  rules  of  the 
clearing  house,  was  honored  on  August  9,  1893,  although  the  Madison  Square  Bank 
was  not  opened  to  its  creditors  after  August  8.  The  receivers  for  the  bank  averred 
that  the  $50,000  in  question  should  be  returned  to  the  bank  under  the  New  York 
statute  forbidding  a  corporation  which  was  insolvent  or  whose  insolvency  was 
imminent  to  transfer  any  of  its  property  to  its  officers  or  to  create  preferred  creditors. 
The  court  held,  however,  that  the  New  York  law  did  not  forbid  an  officer  from 
revealing  the  fact  of  a  corporation's  insolvency;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  often 
his  moral  duty  to  reveal  such  fact  in  order  that  contingent  creditors  might  be  de- 
terred. There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  why  a  director  in  the  Madison  Square 
Bank  should  not  inform  the  East  River  Bridge  Company  of  the  condition  of  the 
bank  in  which  it  deposited.   But  it  was  certainty  lawful  for  the  bridge  company  to 
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present  its  check  against  the  Madison  Square  Bank  with  the  clearing  house  agent 
of  that  bank.  To  all  depositors  was  reserved  the  right  to  use  for  their  own  benefit 
all  available  information  regarding  their  deposits  and  to  draw  against  these  deposits 
at  any  time.  The  fact  that  a  director  in  the  bank  sisned  the  check  of  the  bridge 
company  was  not  germain  to  the  case,  since  he  signed  it  in  his  corporate,  and  not 
in  his  individual  capacity. 

Liability  of  National  Bank  for  Loan  Fraudulently  Obtained  by  OMcers.— On 
March  5,  1900,  the  long  pending  and  often  tried  suit  ot  the  Chemical  National  Bank 
of  New  York  gainst  the  receiver  for  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati  was 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  (United  States)  in  favor  of  the  New  York  bank. 
The  case  arose  from  a  loan  for  $300,000,  obtained  in  February,  18S7,  from  the 
Chemical  National  Bank,  by  E.  L.  Harper  as  vice-president  of  the  Fiddity  National 
Bank.  The  money  was  believed  by  the  chemical  bank  to  have  been  borrowed  in 
good  faith  by  the  Cincinnati  bank;  and  the  latter  bank,  in  return  for  promissory 
notes  signed  by  Harper,  who  purported  to  represent  it,  was  credited  wiUi  $300,000 
on  the  books  of  the  Qiemical  National  This  money  was  drawn  upon  by  the 
Cincinnati  bank  as  occasion  required ;  but  that  bank  received  no  advantage  from  the 
loan,  since  Harper,  in  turn,  had  himself  credited  with  $300,000  on  the  iMoks  of  the 
Fiddity  National.  As  it  appeared  that  the  whole  transaction  had  been  conducted 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  Fidelity  National,  the  receiver 
q>pointed  for  that  bank  when  it  failed  refused  to  admit  the  Chemical  National  as 
a  creditor.  Suit  was,  thereupon,  brought.  The  a>urt  held  in  its  decision  that  the 
Fidelity  Baidc  could  not  disavow  responsibility  for  the  money  obtained  by  its  vice- 
presidoit  and  used  by  the  Fidelity  Bank  "in  its  banking  business  and  for  its  own 
benefit"  The  fact  that  Harper  fraudulently  caused  himself  to  be  credited  on  the 
books  of  the  Fidelity  Bank  was  a  matter  with  which  the  Qiemical  Bank  had  no  con- 
n«tion,  and  this,  therefore,  could  not  affect  the  responubility  of  the  Fidelity  Bank 
to  return  money  "used  in  meeting  its  current  obligations." 

BAFTBTTS  trace  the  origin  of  their  church  in  America  to  Roger  Williams,  who 
was  converted  to  the  Baptist  faith  in  1639.  The  denomination,  comprising  thirteen 
divisions,  ranks  after  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists  in  point  of  numbers. 
The  Regular  Baptists  (North,  South,  and  Colored)  maintain  distinct  organizations, 
though  they  agree  in  doctrine,  while  the  other  sects  have  ecclesiastical  differences, 
(i)  Regular  Baptists  (North)  have  74i5  ministers,  9374  churches,  and  973,820  mem- 
bers; (2)  Regular  Baptists  (South)  have  12,058  ministers,  18,963  churches,  and 
1,608,413  members;  (3)  R^ular  Baptists  (Colored)  have  i4.3Si  ministers,  15,654 
churches,  and  1,864,600  members;  (4)  Seventh  Day  Baptists  have  119  ministers,  115 
churches,  and  8991  members;  (5)  Freewill  Baptists  have  1619  ministers,  i486 
drarches,  and  85,109  members;  (6)  General  Baptists  have  450  ministers,  550 
churches,  and  28,000  members;  (7)  Sei»rate  Baptists  have  113  ministers,  103 
churches,  and  6479  members.  No  recent  reports  for  the  following  bodies  have  been 
available,  but  the  last  statistics  assign  (8)  Six  Principle  Baptists,  14  ministers,  18 
churches,  and  937  members;  (9)  Original  Freewill  Baptists,  I30  ministers,  167 
churches,  and  12,000  members;  (10)  United  Baptists,  25  ministers,  204  churches, 
and  13,209  members;  (11)  Baptist  Church  of  Christ,  80  ministers,  152  churches,  and 
8254  members ;  (-I2)  Primitive  Baptists,  2130  ministers,  3530  churches,  and  i:s5,ooo 
members;  (13)  Old-Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit-Predestinarian  Baptists,  300  ministers, 
473  churches,  and  12,851  members.  The  Baptists  control  7  theol(wicaI  schools,  with 
68  instructors  and  1012  students,  and  have  in  connection  with  their  denomination 
many  colleges  and  seminaries.  Mission  fields,  under  the  administration  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  occupy  Burmah,  Assam,  South  India,  Japan, 
China,  Africa,  and  the  Philippines,  where  there  are  474  missionaries,  928  organized 
churches,  and  105,216  church  members.  On  this  work  the  society  expended  $768,- 
884  with  gratifying  success,  particularly  in  Africa  and  China,  where  progress  seemed 
most  difficult.  There  are  also  missions  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  are  con- 
ducted on  the  same  basis  as  the  home  mission  work, 

BAPTIST  TOUNa  PBOPI^S  UNION  OF  AMHEUOA,  organized  in  1891, 
and  made  up  of  youn^  people's  societies  in  Baptist  churches  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  distmctive  feature  of  the  union  is  its  educational  work  alon^  bib- 
lical and  missionary  lines,  embodied  in  its  Christian  culture  courses.  President, 
John  H.  Chapman ;  headquarters,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

BAB  A88O0IATI0N,  ABSZIIUOAN,  formed  in  1878,  held  its  twenty-third 
annual  meeting  at  Sarattwa  Springs,  N.  Y..  August  29-31,  1900.  The  president's  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Hon.  Charles  F.  Manderson,  communicating  the  most  note- 
worthy changes  in  statute  law  made  in  the  several  States  and  by  Congress  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  George  R.  Peck,  of  Illinois, 
on  the  "March  of  the  Constitution,"  papers  by  Richard  M.  Venable.  of  Maryland, 
on  the  "Growth  of  Law;"  Edward  Avery  Hariman,  of  Illinois,  on  "Ultra  Vires  Cor- 
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poration  Leases;"  and  John  Bassett  Moore,  of  New  York,  on  "A  Hundred  Years 
of  American  Diplomacy."  The  association  comprises  about  1600  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar  in  the  United  States.  There  are  a  number  of  standii^  and 
special  committees.  The  principal  subjects  considered  were  the  revision  of  the 
federal  judicial  system,  the  working  of  the  bankrupt  law,  the  adoption  of  uniform 
State  laws  on  various  subjects,  the  elevation  of  the  staiidard  of  legal  education, 
amendments  of  the  patent,  trade-mark  and  copyright  laws,  etc.  President,  Edmund 
Wetmore,  New  York  Ci^;  secretary,  John  Hinkley,  215  N.  Charles  Street,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

BABBASOB,  a  British  West  Indian  island,  which  geographically  is  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Windward  group,  but  which  is  administered  as  a  separate  colony,  has 
an  area  of  166  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  190,000.  The  capital  is  the 
port,  Bridgetown,  having  a  population  of  about  21,000.  The  colony  is  administered 
by  a  governor,  Sir  James  Shaw  Hay,  since  1892,  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive 
council  and  an  executive  committee,  while  legislation  is  effected  through  a  legislative 
council  of  nine  members  and  an  assembly  of  twenty- four  members,  chosen  annually 
by  popular  vote.  The  island,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  British  troops  in  the 
West  Indies,  has  a  garrison  of  about  850  officers  and  men.  Over  156,500  of  the  inhab- 
itants belong  to  the  Anglican  Church,  which  receives  an  annual  legislative  grant 
of  ^10,164;  the  Wesleyan  Church  is  represented  by  about  14,500;  the  Moravian, 
6,800;  the  Roman  Catholic,  800,  which  churches  also  receive  legislative  grants. 
Education,  which  is  in  good  condition,  is  under  government  direction;  the  govern- 
ment grant  for  public  instruction  in  1897  was  *il,490;  in  i8g8,  £11,000.  In  the 
latter  year,  besides  schools  for  secondap'  and  higher  education,  with  some  600 
students  in  attendance,  there  were  175  primary  schools,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  about  14,700  pupils.  Statistics  of  finance  and  commerce  are  as  follows  (the 
figures  for  imports  and  exports  including  bullion  and  specie) : 

Public  Debt  Revenue.  Expenditure.  Imports.  Exports. 

1897                        ^409,150  £184,606  £1^,551  £1,008,699  £736,163 

1898                         414.000  182,582  175.319  1,058,855  769,331 

1899                          414.000  316,022  207,883  ^S,oo6  045,590 

It  is  stated  that  of  the  entire  area  of  Barbadoes  about  94  per  cent,  is  under  cul- 
tivation ;  about  30,000  acres  are  under  sugar  culture,  the  chief  industry.  Besides 
sugar  the  principal  exports  are  molasses  and  rum,  while  the  leading  imports  are 
textiles  and  food-stuffs,  particularly  rice  and  salted  meat.  The  sugar  yield  in  hc^s- 
heads  has  been  as  follows:  in  1896,  49.399;  in  1897,  58,600;  in  1898,  53,575'  In  l^. 
1160  tons  of  manjak,  a  bituminous  petroleum,  valued  at  over  £3300,  were  exported. 
The  fishing  industry  is  of  some  importance,  the  value  of  the  annual  catch  being 
about  £17,000.  Barradoes  has  470  miles  of  roads  and  24  miles  of  railway. 

BARBER-BHOPS.  Both  New  York  and  Boston  have  added  to  their  sanitary 
code  the  regulation  of  barber  shops.  The  Boston  regulations,  adopted  May  4,  1900, 
provide  that  (i)  the  place  of  business,  together  with  the  furniture,  shall  be  kept,  at 
all  times,  in  a  cleanly  condition ;  (2)  mugs,  shaving  brushes,  and  razors  shall  be 
sterilized  by  immersion  in  boiling  water  and  after  every  separate  use  thereof;  (3)  a 
separate,  clean  towel  shall  be  used  for  each  person;  (4)  alum  or  other  material  used 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  shall  be  so  used  only  in  powdered  form,  and  applied  on  a 
towel;  (5)  the  use  of  powder-puffs  is  prohibited;  (6)  the  u.se  of  sponges  is  pro- 
hibited; (7)  every  barber  shop  shall  be  provided  with  running  hot  and  cold  water; 
(8)  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  use  any  barber  shop  as  a  dormitory;  (9)  every 
barber  shall  cleanse  his  hands  thoroughly  immediately  after  serving  each  customer. 

In  1899  Michigan  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  licensing  of  barbers  in  all  towns 
in  Michigan  of  over  10.000  inhabitants.  All  barbers  now  in  the  business  may  pro- 
cure a,  license  by  paying  a  fee  of  $1,  but  persons  hereafter  entering  the  business 
must  first  pass  an  examination  before  the  State  Commission  as  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  disinfecting  appliances  as  well  as  of  the  razor.  In  1900  the  State  of 
Missouri  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  similar  board  of  examiners.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

BARBOUR,  Rev.  John  Humphrey,  A.M.,  professor  of  New  Testament  literature 
and  interpretation  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  died  there, 
April  29,  1900.  Bom  at  Torrington,  Conn.,  in  May.  1854,  he  graduated  at  Trinity 
College.  Hartford,  in  1873,  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1876,  ordained  priest  in  1878,  and  until  1889  was  a  rector  in  Hartford.  From 
1882  until  1889  he  was  also  librarian  of  Trinity  College,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
called  to  his  professorship  there.  He  wrote  Beginnings  of  the  Historic  Episcopate. 

BARITZIS.  See  Basyies. 
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WABTiFTg.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Statistics,  shows  the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  barley  in  the 
United  States  in  igoo: 
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81,075,271 


BABNABO'S  HOBSBS,  or,  more  properly,  homes  of  the  National  Incorporated 
Waifs'  Association,  are  institutions  for  the  housing  and  care  of  orphan  waifs,  the 
first  being  established  by  Dr.  Thomas  John  Barnado  in  Stepney  Causeway,  London, 
in  1867.  For  the  year  ending  December  31;  1899,  the  association  reported  22  homes  in 
England  and  4  in  Canada,  and  proposed  similar  ones  for  Australia.  Destitute  chil- 
dren, irrespective  of  sex,  nationality,  creed,  or  physical  defects,  are  admitted  to 
these  homes,  where  they  receive  such  instruction  and  industrial  training  as  will  tend 
to  enable  them  to  make  a  living.  There  is  also  maintained  an  emigration  bureau, 
through  which  large  numbers  of  children  have  been  sent  to  Canada  and  the  colonies. 
During  the  year  reported,  the  work  of  the  association  was  greatly  extended,  its 
liabilities  reduced  by  £12,832,  and  its  income  increased  to  £147,049,  or  £3245  above 
that  of  1898.  The  new  admissions  were  3011,  making  the  number  of  children  main- 
tained for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  7459.  Other  statistics  for  1899  were  as 
follows:  Children  in  residence  on  December  31,  4798;  rescued  duritig  the  year  from 
utter  destitution,  1829;  rescued  from  "grave  moral  danger,"  1182;  boarded  out  in 
country  districts,  1931;  helped  to  situations,  etc.,  1541;  physically  disabled  children 
admitted,  73;  free  meals  supplied,  78,639;  free  lodgings  provided,  78,503;  publications 
sold  or  given  away,  1,112,^1.  Since  the  founding  of  the  homes  40,200  children  had 
been  rescued  and  trained  and  10,609  sent  to  Canada.  The  headquarters  of  the 
association,  of  which  l-ord  Brassey  is  president  and  Dr.  Barnado  director,  are  at 
18-26  Stepney  Causeway,  London,  E.  C. 

BARNABD,  Henky,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  the  distinguished  pioneer  in  educational 
reforms,  died  July  5,  1900,  at  Hartford,  Conn.    Bom  in  the  same  city,  January  24, 
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iSii,  he  graduated  at  Yale  in  iSjo;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835,  and  from  1837 
to  1840  sat  in  the  Connecticut  L^islature.  In  that  body  he  advocated  reforms  in 
prisons  and  insane  asylums,  and  carried  through  laws  completely  reorganizing  the 
common  school  system,  his  reforms  including  improved  construction  of  school- 
houses,  high  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  normal  schools  and  new  methods  of 
instruction.  He  then  became  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation created  by  this  legislation.  In  1842  the  board  was  abolished  and  the  entire 
educational  law  repealed.  After  devoting  a  year  to  lecturing  on  educational  topics 
in  every  State  except  Texas,  addressing  State  Legislatures  and  conducting  confer- 
ences in  fifty  cities,  in  1843  he  accepted  a  call  to  be  superintendent  of  education  for 
Rhode  Island,  and  instituted  similar  reforms  in  that  State  during  his  service  until 
1849.  In  Rhode  Island  the  principle  of  the  right  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  had 
been  denied  for  two  hundred  years,  but  such  was  Dr.  Barnard's  influence  that 
every  town  in  the  State  adopted  the  principle  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  During  those 
five  years  he  held  more  than  1300  educational  meetings  and  established  twenty-nine 
libraries.  In  1850  he  declined  the  presidencies  of  the  State  universities  of  Indiana 
and  Michigan,  but  accepted  the  prtncipalship  of  the  newly  established  State  Normal 
School  at  New  Britain,  with  the  added  duty  of  being  superintendent  of  the  Con- 
necticut schools.  In  1854  ill-health  forced  him  to  give  up  work  for  a  time.  From 
1859  to  1861  he  was  president  of  the  Universitjr  of  Wisconsin  and  agent  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  normal  school  fund.  During  this  early  period  01  the  educa- 
tional history  of  Wisconsin  he  gave  the  work  of  progress  a  great  impetus.  In  iBbS 
and  1866  he  was  temporary  president  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  and 
from  1867  to  1870  first  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  organized  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  issued  four  reports,  in  which  he  advocated  nearly  all  the 
reforms  which  have  since  been  introduced  in  American  educational  work.  While 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  School  Board  and  later,  when  State  superin- 
tendent, he  published  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  and  during  his 
term  of  service  in  the  neighboring  State  he  edited  the  Rhode  Island  School  Journal. 
In  1855  he  began  the  American  Journal  of  Education.  This  he  continued  until 
1886,  writing  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  himself.  The  fifty  volumes  of  this 
periodical  constitute  in  a  sense  a  great  American  encyclopeedia  of  education.  lo 
the  latter  year  he  announced  a  collected  edition  of  his  works,  which  comprise  over 
eight  hundred  individual  treatises,  and  when  published  under  the  title  of  the 
American  Library  of  Schools  and  Education,  fill  fifty-two  volumes.  A  few  of  the 
titles  of  these  works  are  School  Architecture  (1839)  ;  National  Education  (1S40); 
National  Education  in  Europe  (1854)  ;  Papers  for  Teachers  (published  while  in 
Wisconsin) ;  Kindergarten  and  Child  Culture  Papers;  Pestalozzi  and  Pestaloexian- 
ism  (1861)  ;  and  American  Pedagogy  (1878).  In  American  educational  history  the 
name  of  Henry  Barnard  is  insqiarably  connected  with  that  of  Horace  Mann  and 
should  take  rank  with  it  He  was  the  creator  of  the  public  school  systems  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  as  Horace  Mann  was  of  that  of  Massachusetts.  They  co- 
operated with  each  other  in  influencing  public  opinion  and  securing  legislation, 
establishing  normal  schools,  and  in  bringing  about  other  reforms,  and  through 
their  initiative  or  example  many  other  States  adopted  similar. reforms.  For  his  own 
reputation  Horace  Mann  had  the  fortune  to  die  while  he  was  still  in  the  midst  of 
his  brilliant  career.  Henry  Barnard,  however,  always  struf^led  against  poor 
h^th,  but  in  spite  of  that  lived  twenty  years  after  his  life  work  was  practically 
closed — long  enough  to  be  almost  forgotten  by  the  present  generation  and  long 
enough  to  have  the  brilliancy  of  his  work  observed  by  the  educational  workers  who 
now  occupy  the  field.  The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1896-97  (pp.  769-810)  has  an  appreciation  of  Dr.  Barnard's  edu- 
cational work  from  the  pen  of  A.  D.  Mayo.  W.  S.  Monroe  published  in  1893  a 
sketch  of  the  Educational  Labors  of  Henry  Barnard  (Syracuse.  1893). 

BARKABD  OOIXHaS,  New  York,  organized  1889,  a  woman's  college,  now  an 
integral  part  of  Columbia  University  {q.v.). 

BAR  OF  THE  OmT  OF  NBW  TORK,  THB  ABBOOIATION  OF  THB 
organized  in  1869  and  incorporated  in  1871,  was  "established  to  maintain  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  to  increase  its  usefulness  in  promoting  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  and  to  cultivate  social  intercourse  among  its  members." 
It  owns  and  occupies  a  commodious  building  at  42  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  possesses  a  law  library  of  52,154  volnnies,  at  a  cost  of  $191,302.64. 
The  admission  fee  is  $100 ;  annual  dues,  resident  members,  $25  to  $50 ;  non-resident 
members,  exempt.  The  last  report  showed  1513  resident  members,  128  non-resident 
members,  and  22  honorary  members.  President.  John  £.  Parsons;  corresponding 
secretary,  B.  Aymar  Sands;  librarian,  William  F.  Kip. 

BABCnf  DB  BI&80B  FUND,  a  deed  of  tnist  executed  in  March,  1890,  by 
Baron  Haurkt  de  Htrsdi  for  Ae  benefit  of  Russian  and  Roumanian  Jewish  immi- 
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(ruts  to  Amerka.;  capital,  $2,500,000;  annual  income,  $ioo,ooa  Its  work  tncludea 
tbe  reception  of  immigraats  in  America ;  their  education  in  the  Engl  isfa  language ;  pro- 
vision  for  free  mechanical  instruction  at  theBaron  de  Hirsch Trade  School,  established 
in  1890  at  225-237  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City ;  and  productive  work  in  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  departments,  of  which  the  leading  educational  feature  is  the 
Woodbine  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School.  Since  1896  the  fund  has  had  the  sup- 

g>rt  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Society,  and  has  co-operated  with  it  in  the  United 
tates.   President,  M.  S.  Isaacs;  general  agent,  A.  S.  Solomons;  headquarters,  45 
Broadway,  New  York. 

HARBHW'i  James,  jurist,  died  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  April  21,  1900.  Born  in  Straf- 
ford, Vt.,  in  1814,  he  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1838,  and  two  years  later 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  served  as  State  attorney  and  State  senator  in  Vermont, 
and  in  1857  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  where  he  remained  until  1S80. 

BABBTB,  James  Matthew,  M.A.,  LL.p.,  the  Scottish  author,  was  born  at 
Kirriemuir,  Forfarshire,  May  9,  i860;  studied  at  Dumfries  Academy;  and  in  1882 
was  ^aduated  M.A.  from  £dinhurc|[h.  After  a  brief  journalistic  apprentice^ip  at 
Nottingham,  he  established  himself  in  London  as  regular  contributor  to  the  British 
Weekly,  the  Speaker,  the  Observer,  and  the  St.  James's  Gazette.  His  first  publi- 
cation was  the  satire  Better  Dead  (1887).  But  it  was  in  1888  he  earned  his  earliest 
fame  with  the  Auld  Licht  Idylls — those  intimate  revelations,  droll  in  their  humor, 
stem  in  their  pathos,  of  concentred  and  remote  Scots  hamlet-ltfe.  In  similar  vein 
were  A  IVindow  in  Thrums  (1889)  and  The  Little  Minister  (1891),  the  latter  of 
which,  dramatized  in  1897,  won  for  him  in  less  than  two  years  more  than  $200,000 
royalty.  His  i>rincipal  further  work  includes  An  Edinburgh  Eleven  (1888),  a  small 
volame  of  reminiscent  sketches;  My  Lady  Nicotine  (1892)  ;  Walker,  London,  a  suc- 
cessful farce-comedy;  Margaret  Ogilvy  (1896),  a  graceful  biography  of  the  author's 
mother;  and  Sentimental  Tommy  During  1900  much  interest  was  aroused 

in  Mr.  Barrie ;  in  particular  through  Tommy^  and  Grisel,  which  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  its  publication  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  and  less  actively  through  the  play, 
The  Wedding  Guest.  Tommy  and  Gnzel,  a  sequel  to  Sentimental  Tommy,  in- 
troduces Tommy  at  that  time  of  his  career  when  he  has  become  assistant  to  a 
hack  writer,  thus  incidentally  affording  the  author  opportunity  for  observations  on 
the  literary  art.  It  is  marked  b^  a  psychology  even  more  delicately  subtle  than  is 
customary  with  Mr.  Barrie.  Critical  estimates  of  the  book  were  conflicting;  but  it 
seemed  generally  to  he  admitted  that,  if  not  Mr.  Barrie's  best,  it  was  at  least  one 
of  the  best  stories  of  the  year. 

BABHT,  Chakles,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  the  eminent  architect,  and  himself 
a  leading  member  of  the  same  profession,  died  in  London,  June  2,  1900.  He  was 
bom  in  1825,  and  being  educated  in  his  father's  office,  was  employed  by  him  in  the 
building  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  Later  he  designed  the  three  sides  added 
to  Burlington  House  in  1872,  and  built  Dulwich  College,  the  home  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  other  edifices  remarkable  for  their  classic  excellence.  Mr. 
Barry  was  for  some  time  architect  to  the  Athenieum  Club,  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

BABTOXh  Cyrus  Augustus,  D.D.,  twenty-five  years  the  pastor  of  the  West 
Unitarian  Church,  of  Boston,  died  December  16,  igoo.  He  was  bora  in  Maine  in 
1813.  graduated  from  Bowdoin  Coli^e  in  1833  and  from  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  three  years  later.  He  was  many  years  Rev.  Charles  Lowell's  assistant  in  the 
West  Church  before  becoming  the  pastor.  One  of  the  radicals  of  his  denomination, 
be  strongly  opposed  the  movement  among  Unitarians  for  the  formal  adoption  of  a 
creed  and  form  of  service.  The  famous  Transcendental  Club  of  Boston  numbered 
him  among  its  members.  He  had  a  clear  and  picturesque  style  of  writing  and  pub- 
lished among  other  works:  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Spirit  and  Life  (1850); 
ChristicM  Body  and  Form  (1854);  Pictures  of  Europe  (1855);  Radical  Problems 
(1872)  ;  The  Rising  Faith  (1874)  ;  and  Principles  and  Portraits  {1880). 

BARTTBS.  The  production  of  crude  barytes,  or  heavy  spar,  in  1899  was  41,894 
short  tons,  having  a  value  of  $139,528,  as  compared  with  31,306  short  tons,  valued 
at  $106,339,  m  iBgo.  The  product  came  chiefly  from  Missouri.  The  imports  of  crude 
barytes  were  1739  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $5488,  and  of  the  manufactured  material, 
XIII  pounds,  valued  at  $22,919. 

BA8BBAIX1  Any  one  who  had  hopes  of  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the 
professional  businen  In  our  so-called  national  game  during  1900  must  have  been 
sadly  disappcrinted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  footrall  is  now  much  more  a  game  of 
national  interest  in  many  ways  than  is  baseball,  and  it  has  the  advanta^  of  being 
in  the  United  States,  though  not  in  England,  distinctly  amateur  in  spirit  and  play. 
It  is  not  that  professionalism  is  in  itself  bad,  but  the  conditions  which  it  provokes 
are  dangerous  to  clean  sport.  In  golf,  racquets,  court-tennis,  and  a  few  other  games, 
professionals  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  high  dass.  Professional  baseball  does  not  present 
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many  of  the  characteristics  which  make  for  success.  The  whole  history  of  league 
baseball  for  the  past  forty  years  is  a  record  of  succeeding  misunderstandings  and 
diq>utes,  varied  by  a  number  of  acts  of  distinct  value,  as  when  pool  gambling  was 
abolished  from  the  diamond  forever.  The  condition  of  things  has  seldom  been 
worse  than  during  the  past  few  years.  Unfortunately,  the  feature  which  seems  to 
have  given  the  most  anxiety  to  the  authorities  has  beini,  not  rowdy  {laying,  "kick- 
ing," and  similar  disgraces,  which  have  driven  away  patrons,  but  the  consequent  fall- 
ing off  in  receipts.  While  good  financial  profits  are  essential  for  the  life  of  the 
league  game,  any  overlooking  of  the  necessity  for  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  clean 
sport,  even  if  that  sport  be  pursued  by  professional  players,  must  be  disastrous  to  the 
game's  well-being.  In  addition,  as  pointed  out  by  a  recent  critic,  the  magnates  of  the 
National  League  and  American  Association  of  Professional  Baseball  Qnbs  forget 
the  increasing  counter-attraction  of  those  modem  sports  which  exist  in  such 
variety  in  the  complex  modem  world  of  recreation,  among  which  are  mentioned  the 
contests  of  the  turf  and  the  cycling-track,  and  the  modem  fad  of  golf,  all  of  which 
take  up  the  same  season  as  baseball.  In  addition  to  matters  of  internal  concern  in 
1900,  tiie  League  management  had  to  contend  with  two  outside  influences  resulting 
in  part  from  the  discords  of  past  years.  One  of  these  was  the  new  rival  American 
Association,  and  also  the  American,  formerly  the  Western,  League,  which  has 
aspired  to  become  a  major  league;  and  the  new  Protective  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Baseball  Flayers,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  righting  of  certain 
alleged  grievances.  In  the  National  League  pennant  race  of  1900  the  twelve-club 
circuit  was  reduced  to  an  eit[ht-club  circuit  by  the  dropping  of  the  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Cleveland,  and  Louisville  clubs.  It  was  hop«d  to  do  away,  as  one  result, 
with  one  club's  maintaining  a  lead  throughout  the  season,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
Brooklyn  again  won,  with  82  victories,  54  defeats,  and  6  ties,  out  of  142  games,  60.3 
per  cent. ;  Pittsburg  made  an  interesting  spurt  toward  the  close  of  the  season  and 
gained  second  place,  with  79  victories,  60  defeats,  and  i  drawn  game  out  of  140 
played,  56.8  per  cent. ;  Philadelphia  was  third,  75  victories  and  3  ties  out  of  141 
games,  54.3  per  cent.,  and  New  York  brought  up  the  rear  with  43.5  per  cent,  of  her 
games  won.  Most  of  the  minor  leagues  did  not  complete  their  season,  and  a 
minority  of  the  clubs  are  said  to  have  been  successful  owmg,  it  is  said,  to  excess  in 
the  matter  of  salary  limits. 

Amateur  baseball  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  colleges,  to  whom  we  must  look  for 
any  improvement  in  the  spirit  of  the  game. .  Even  among  the  colleges  the  conditions 
are  not  yet  ideal,  though  in  the  main  they  are  good.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  that 
in  1900  the  amateur  arena  was  extended  by  the  formation  of  a  league  of  six  athletic 
clubs  about  New  York  City.  The  Crescent  A.  C.  won  the  pennant  with  9  out  of 
10  games  played;  the  record  of  the  other  clubs  being:  Englewood,  6  out  of  9:  New 
York,  3  out  of  6;  Morristown,  3  out  of  9;  Knickerbocker,  a  out  of  7;  Montclair,  i 
out  of  7.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  popularity  of  baseball  as  a  field  game  at 
large  continues  strong,  a  testimonial  to  the  inherent  attractions  of  the  sport.  The 
leading  Eastern  college  nines,  according  to  various  critics,  ranked  in  1900;  Prince- 
ton, Georgetown,  Holy  Cross,  Brown,  Harvard,  Yale,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cornell. 
The  doubtful  amateur  standing  of  at  least  two  of  these  instititions,  however,  calls 
for  a  partial  rearrangement  of  this  list.  A  feature  of  the  season  was  the_  good 
playing  of  Brown,  In  the  Princeton-Harvard- Yale  series  the  ranking  was  in  the 
order  named.  Princeton  won  twice  against  Yale,  the  third  game  not  being  played, 
and  won  and  lost  a  game  with  Harvard,  the  deciding  game  not  being  played. 
Harvard  won  twice  against  Yale,  and  lost  once — the  first  game.  In  the  Intercol- 
legiate Association,  8  games  played  by  each  college,  Williams  won  7,  Wesleyan  5, 
and  Amherst,  o.  The  name  of  this  organization  again  suggests  the  wonder  why  a 
representative  intercollegiate  baseball  league  has  never  been  formed.  Western  col- 
lege baseball  continues  to  show  improvement  in  methods  of  play. 

BASUTOIiANS,  an  inland  colony  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa,  situated  be- 
tween Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Cape  Colony.  It  has  an  area  of  10,293 
square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  250,000.  The  capital  is  Maseru,  with 
an  estimated  population  of  862,  of  which  about  100  are  Europeans.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  well  watered,  and  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  The  principal  products 
of  the  colony  are  grain,  wool,  and  cattle.  The  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1900 
amounted  to  £133,954  against  ^82,615  in  the  preceding  >rear.  The  imports  show  a 
decrease  from  1899,  £85,527  against  £93,683.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  blankets, 
hardware,  and  groceries.  The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1900  has  increased  from 
£^,847  to  £Sg,769,  and  the  expenditures  from  £4/^,4^7  to  i59^-  The  revenue  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Cape  contribution  (£18,000  per  annum),  the  post-office,  native  hut- 
tax,  and  the  sale  of  licenses.  The  colony  has  177  schools,  with  11,134  scholars, 
mostly  under  the  control  of  the  French  Protestant  Mission,  and  2  government 
schools.  The  colony  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange 
River  State.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  resident  commissioner,  imder  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa.  There  are  magistrate's  courts  for 
cases  between  Europeans  and  natives,  while  cases  between  the  natives  themselves  are 
referred  to  the  native  chiefs.  During  the  South  African  War  the  natives  have  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  British,  regardless  of  supposed  advances  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers.   See  Colonies. 

BATB^  John  Coaltes,  United  States  army  oSicer,  after  the  creation  of  the  mili- 
tary division  of  the  Philippines  in  April,  conunanded  the  Department  of  Southern 
Luzon.  General  Bates  was  bom  in  St  Charles  County,  Mo.,  in  1842,  and  studied  at 
Washington  University,  St  Louis.  Entering  the  army  m  i86i,  he  served  from  Gettys- 
burg to  the  close  of  the  war  on  General  Meade's  staff,  in  1863  being  appointed  cap- 
tain. Durit^  the  following  30  years  he  was  stationed  west  of  the  Mississippi,  chiefly  m 
the  Indian  regions,  and  rising  in  command,  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  Second  United 
States  infantry  in  1892.  He  was  president  of  the  board  which  devised  the  present 
drill  and  firing  regulations.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  he  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  the  volunteers,  and  during  the  Santiago  campaign  was 
promoted  major-general.  He  was  honorably  discharged  and  reappointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1899.  This  same  year  he  was  on  service  in  Cuba,  being  for  a 
time  military  governor  commanding  Genfuwos.  In  1900  he  did  excellent  work  in 
the  Philippines ;  his  operations  in  southeast  Luzon  and  northern  Mindanoa  resulted 
in  substantial  successes  for  the  American  forces. 

BATB  BODSBSt  MUMlOlPAIfc   See  Municifal  Bath  Housbs. 

BATUM  PIPB-UNB.  See  Russia. 

BAUXns.  The  production  of  bauxite,  which  is  mined  chiefly  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum  and  aluminium,  amounted  in  1899  to  35,280  long  tons,  valued 
at  $125,598,  an  increase  of  10,131  tons  over  the  production  of  the  previous  year.  Much 
of  this  increase  came  from  Arkansas,  which  is  a  new  and  promising  producing  region 
for  this  substance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  important  deposits  of  the 
Georgia-Alabama  belt  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  although  some  new  mines  have 
been  discovered.  The  Arkansas  deposits  are  more  regular  than  those  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  and  the  ore  has  great  lateral  extent  as  compared  with  thickness.  See 
A1.UMINUU. 

BEAM  AN,  Charles  Cotesworth,  an  eminent  New  York  lawyer,  died  December 
15,  1900,  at  the  age  of  60.  He  was  born  in  Maine,  and  after  graduating  from  Harvard 
in  1861,  entered  the  law  school.  For  a  time  private  secretary  to  Charles  Sum- 
ner, he  became  interested  in  the  Alabama  claims  controversy,  and  in  1871  wrote 
The  National  and  Private  Alabama  Claims^  and  Their  Final  and  Amicable  Settle- 
ment (1872).  In  1^3  President  Grant  appomted  him  solicitor  for  the  United  States 
before  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  and  afterward  he  was  examiner  of  claims 
in  ^e  Dqartment  of  State.  Meanwhile,  with  the  firm  of  Dickerson  &  Evarts,  he 
was  rising  in  his  profession  in  New  York,  and  when  the  firm  of  Evarts,  Choate  ft 
Beaman  was  formed  in  18S4,  Mr.  Beaman  won  prominence  as  the  consulting  member. 

BBAHP.  WnxiAM  Holbrook,  animal  painter,  died  February  20,  igoo.  He  was 
bom  at  Pamesville,  O.,  April  13,  1825,  and  after  studying  in  Europe  settled  in  New 
York  in  1861.  In  u»e  following  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy. 
He  attained  some  reputation  through  his  pictures  of  animals  and  allegorical  works, 
many  of  which  were  humorous.  Among  his  more  important  pictures  are:  "The 
Power  of  Death,"  "The  Four  Seasons,"  ^The  Spirit  of  the  Storm,"  "The  Witches' 
Night"  "Overboard,"  "The  Coming  of  Day,"  "The  Four  Elements,"  and  "The 
Shades  of  the  Druids."  He  published  a  text-book  entitled  Action  in  Art,  and  a  col- 
lection of  sketches,  Humor  in  Animals. 

HUUHUANAIiAWP  PROTBOTORATB,  a  part  of  the  former  British  Bech- 
uanaland  Crown  Colony,  which  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  in  1895.  It  is  situated 
between  the  Transvaal  Colony,  Cape  Colony  and  German  Southwest  Africa,  and  its 
area  is  estimated  all  the  way  from  213,000  to  386,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  200,000,  including  about  500  Europeans.  The  principal  products  are 
maize,  wool,  hides,  attle,  and  wood,  which  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  custom  duties  and  hut-tax,  the  latter  mostly 
collected  by  native  chiefs.  The  headquarters  of  the  Protectorate  are  at  Mafeking, 
which  is  connected  by  rail  with  Kimberley,  and  by  a  telegraph  line  with  Cape  Colony. 
The  administration  of  the  Protectorate  is  in  the  hands  of  a  resident  commissioner 
and  two  assistant  commissioners.  All  the  laws  for  the  Protectorate  are  proclaimed 
by  the  high  commissioner  for  Cape  Colony. 

BBOKBB,  Kasl  Ludwig  Friedrich,  a  celebrated  German  artist,  died  December, 
1900,  at  the  age  of  80.  He  studied  at  Berlin  under  Kloeber,  and  then  at  Munich 
under  Hess,  who  instructed  him  in  fresco-painting.  The  Berlin  Academy  sent  hum 
to  Paris  and  Rcune,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  old  masters.  Hia 
paintings  belonging  to  ^s  period  are  mythological  in  diaracter  and  admirable  for 
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their  coloring  and  oomposition.  The  historical  paintings  of  a  later  date  are  charac- 
terized hy  the  same  quatities,  and  also  truth  in  subject-matter.  His  work,  which  is 
represented  in  the  leading  art  nlleries  of  Europe  and  in  the  Metrof>olitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  includes :  "Visit  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo  to  Titian"  ( i86i ) ;  "The 
Doge  in  Council"  (1864),  and  "Charles  V.  Visiting  Fugger"  (1866,  National  Gal- 
lery, Berlin).  "Othello"  (Breslau,  1880)  shows  a  decline  in  his  artistic  powers. 
BBOQUSRBL  RATS.   See  Physics. 

BBBOBmLRev.  Chasles,  fifth  son  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher  and  brother  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  died  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  April  21,  1900.  He  was  bom  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  October  7,  1815,  and  after  graduating  at  Bowdoin  Collie  in  1834 
to(>k  a  theolopotl  course  in  Lane  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  becmning  pastor  of  a  church  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  1844.  In  1851  be 
became  a  Congregationalist,  and  thereafter  had  pastorates  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  George- 
town, Mass.,  and  Wysox,  Penn,  From  1870  to  1877  he  lived  in  Florida,  where  for 
two  years  he  was  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  edited  the  Auto- 
biography and  Correspondence  of  Lyman  Beecher  and  the  Plymouth  Collection  of 
Hymns  and  Tunes,  and  wrote:  Redeemer  and  Redeemed-  The  Incarnation,  or  Pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin  and  Her  Son;  Pen  Pictures  of  the  Bible;  Patmes;  David  and 
His  Throne;  Spiritual  Manifestations. 

BBBOHBR,  Rev.  Thomas  Kinnicut,  sixth  son  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher, 
died  March  14,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  February  10,  1824,  and  after 
graduating  at  Illinois  College  in  1843,  taught  in  Philadelphia  and  Hartford  and  then 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry.  In  1853  he  founded  a  Congregational  church 
at  Williamsburg  (now  a  part  of  Bnx^jm)  and  was  its  pastor  tor  two  years.  In 
1854  he  became  pastor  01  the  Independent  Congregational  Church  (now  the  Park 
Church)  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  continued  such  to  the  time  of  his  death.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  was  chaplain  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  New  York  Regi- 
ment. Among  his  writings  are  A  IVell-Considered  Estimate  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  Our  Seven  Churches.  Also  on  March  14  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Foote 
Beecher  Perkins,  died.  With  her  sister,  Catherine  Beecher,  she  founded  and  man- 
aged  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Female  Seminary. 

BBEEMAN,  Henky  Rutgeks,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York,  died 
December  17,  1900,  at  the  age  of  55.  Graduating  from  Columbia  College  in  1865,  he 
entered  the  law  department  and  eventually  became  member  of  the  firm  of  Ogden  & 
Bedcman.  Active  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  New  York,  he  was  president  of  the 
Park  Commission  in  1886  and  afterward  president  of  the  Board  01  Aldermen.  As 
corporation  counsel  during  Mayor  Hewitt's  administration  he  was  prominent  in 
the  promotion  of  rapid  transit,  and  drew  up  the  bill  ultimately  passed  by  the  Lei^s- 
lature.   In  1894  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Superior  Court. 

BBBT  SnOAR.  See  Acbicqltuke  (paragraph  Investigations  in  Agriculture) 
and  SuGAs  Industry. 

BEHRBNDS,  Adolfhus  Julius  Fredejiick,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  clergyman, 
and  one  of  the  leading  preachers  in  the  United  States,  died  at  his  home  in  Brookl>'n, 
New  York  City,  May  23,  190a  Born  in  Nijmegen,  Holland,  DecenAer  18,  1839,  he 
came  to  America  with  his  parents,  landing  at  New  Orleans  in  1845.  Being  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  at  the  age  of  14,  be  taught  school  for  a  time,  learned 
the  cabinet-making  trade,  and  finally  entered  Denison  University,  at  Granville,  O., 
as  a  junior,  graduating  in  1862.  During  the  next  three  years  he  studied  at  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  and  graduating  there,  was  called  to  a  Baptist  pastorate  at 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  in  1865.  Here  he  remained  until  1873,  when  he  went  to  Cleveland, 
O.,  where  he  had  a  charge  until  1876.  In  that  year  he  withdrew  from  the  Baptist 
denomination  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Union  Congregational  Church,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  In  March,  1883,  he  succeeded  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  M.  Scudder,  D.D.,  as  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  a  charge  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Behrends  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power  and  of  pleasing  yet  resolute 
personality,  which,  combined  with  a  public  address  both  happy  and  impressive,  won 
him  a  place  among  the  foremost  American  preachers.  He  had  strong  convictions 
and  the  courage  and  ability  to  utter  them  lorcefully.  Dr.  Behrends^  theological 
position,  however,  is  difficult  to  state;  it  is  even  safe  to  say  that,  in  its  entirety, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  state  it  himself.  His  convictions  were  wont 
to  concern  themselves  with  truths,  or  phases  of  truths,  or  hypotheses,  viewed  apart 
from  what  may  be  termed  a  whole  truth,  or  viewed  apart  from  their  necessary  rela- 
tions to  other  hypotheses  or  other  phases  of  tmths.  Thus  arose  contradictions.  He 
defended  creeds  when  liberal  thinking,  or,  perhaps,  the  liberalism  that  denotes  a 
lack  of  thinking,  seemed  to  him  to  imperil  Christian  faith ;  he  attacked  dogma  where 
to  him  it  seemed  to  restrict  the  prcsress  of  vigorous  Christian  life.  He  accordingly 
appeared  both  conservative  and  l^erai,  as  when  he  resisted  sosie  of  the  mon 
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important  conclusions  of  modern  science  and  criticism,  and  then  declared  himself 
willing  to  abandon  all  dogmsi  in  order  to  regain  a  simple,  practical,  essential  Chris- 
tianity. One  of  his  last  addresses,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference in  New  York  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  should  be  noted,  in  which  he 
called  for  a  bonfire  of  creeds  and  the  "higher  criticism,"  believing  that  a  simple  and 
sufficing  faith  would  be  left  As  a  preacher  of  this  faith  Dr.  B^rends  was  a  man 
of  large  and  beneficent  influence.  He  was  a  keen  scholar  and  a  wide  reader,  and, 
besides  his  puUished  sermons,  he  left  in  print  several  works  of  value.  These 
include :  Socialism  and  Christianity,  being  lectures  delivered  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  in  1886;  The  Philosophy  of  Preaching,  lectures  delivered  at  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  1890;  The  Intellectttal  Equipment  of  the  Preacher,  lectures 
at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1895 ;  Missions,  lectures  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity in  1896;  The  Old  Testament  Under  Fire  (1897)  ;  The  World  for  Christ. 

BBHHlBrei  SBA.  See  Sealing. 

SBlJtiXOM,  a  kingdom  of  western  Europe,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Nedierlands,  on  the  east  hy  the  Gersnui  Empire,  on  the  south  France,  on  the 
west  by  the  North  Sea.  It  has  an  area  of  11,373  square  miles  and  a  population 
estimated  on  January  i,  1900,  at  6,744,532,  giving  a  density  of  $94  to  the  square 
mile.  The  prevailing  languages  are  French,  spoken  by  about  2,500,00  Walloons  in 
the  south;  Flemish,  spoken  by  nearly  3,000,000  people  in  the  northern  provinces; 
and  German,  ^oken  by  about  750,000  people.  The  largest  towns  are  Brussels,  with 
a  population  (1809)  of  561,130;  Antwerp,  277,576;  Ghent,  210,000;  Liege,  169,202; 
Mechlin,  55,495 ;  Verviers,  52,415.  Nearly  the  whole  population  professes  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  the  Protestants  numbering  about  10,000  and  the  Jews  4000.  In  the 
beginning  of  1898  there  were  6608  primary  schools,  with  764,300  pupils ;  128  secondary 
schools,  with  22^70  pupils,  and  35  athemeums  and  colleges,  with  7244  students.  The 
tmiversities  of  Liege,  Brussels  and  Ghent  give  courses  in  law,  medicine,  philosophy, 
and  science ;  the  University  of  Louvain  adds  a  course  in  theolt^.  The  attendance 
at  the  four  institutions  were:  Louvain  (1898-99),  1890  students;  Ltege  (1899-1900), 
1542;  Brussels  (1899-1900),  1022;  Ghent,  (1898-99),  743-  Schools,  supported  partly 
by  the  municipalities  and  partly  by  the  government,  have  been  opened  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  poor  household  economy.  Over  a  dozen  such  schools  exist  in  hiegK, 
where  young  girls  are  instructed  in  cooking,  sewing,  the  care  of  little  children,  and 
die  elementary  rules  of  hygiene. 

Production  and  Industry.— Of  the  total  surface  65  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation 
and  18  per  cent  under  forest;  the  rest  forms  roads,  rivers,  and  marshes.  In  1895 
about  3,000,000  acres  were  under  cereals,  456,000  acres  under  potatoes,  1,576,260  acres 
imder  fodder,  and  133,6;^  acres  under  sugar  beets.  In  1897  the  wheat  crop  amounted 
to  18,962.290  bushels,  and  the  sugar-beet  crop  to  961,437  tons.  Of  late  the  production 
of  cereals  has  been  declining,  while  that  of  sugar  beets  has  rapidly  increased.  In 
1900  the  yield  was  2,179,640  tons;  for  1901  it  was  estimated  at  2,637,180  tons.  Bel- 
gium is  especially  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  In  1898,  114  mines  yielded  22,088,335  tons 
of  coal,  of  the  value  of  242,893,000  francs.  The  principal  coal  districts  are  in  the 
provinces  of  Hainault  and  Namur;  in  Hainault,  89,500  men  produced  15,861,000  tons 
m  1898;  in  Namur,  3107  men  produced  573,660  tons.  In  i8c^  the  output  of  pig  iron 
was  979,755  tons,  and  of  steel  manufactures,  1.221,251  tons.  The  value  of  the  out- 
puts from  the  quarries  in  1898  was  53,799.939  francs.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  iron  and  steel,  fire-arms,  silks,  laces,  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  leather  and 
metals.  The  sugar  refining  industry  has  developed  rapidly  of  late;  the  product  in 
185^  amounting  to  240,431  tons.  The  value  of  the  herring  fishery  in  1899  was  about 
$35,000,  and  of  the  coast  fisheries  $883,667. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Belgium  during  the  last  five  years  has  experienced  a 
wonderful  growth,  due  partly  to  favorable  economic  conditions,  but  in  very  great 
measure  to  the  wise  policy  pursued  by  the  government  in  fostering  industry  and 
furthering  the  spread  of  commercial  and  technological  education.  The  consular  system 
of  Belgium  is  prolrably  the  most  admirable  in  the  worid,  and  is  to  be  credited  with 
a  lai^e  part  of  the  success  Belgian  enterprise  has  attained  in  foreign  countries.  At 
home  ports  have  been  improved,  and  internal  communication  has  been  facilitated. 
On  July  22,  1900,  King  Leopold  inaugurated  new  docks  and  slips  at  Brussels,  which 
represented  an  outlay  of  35,000,000  francs.  The  new  improvements,^  which  included 
a  canal  seventeen  miles  long,  brought  the  sea  to  Brussels  by  making  the  city  acces- 
sible to  vessels  of  2000  tons,  when  before  only  boats  of  300  tons  could  approach.  Of 
equal  importance  are  the  improvements  carried  on  in  the  port  of  Antwerp,  costing 
up  to  date,  20,000,000  francs.  It  was  found  that  Antwerp,  throtwh  lack  of  docking 
racilities,  was  filing  behmd  its  competitors,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg.  In  1880 
Antwerp  received  2,504,000  tons  of  cargo ;  Rotterdam,  2,260,000  tons,  and  Hambui^. 
2,496,000  tons.  In  1897  Antwerp  received  4,694,000  tons ;  Rotterdam,  8,484.000  tons, 
and  Hamburg,  8,066,000  tons ;  thus,  while  her  neighbors  had  gained  nearly  300  per 
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cent.  Antwerp  gained  only  lOO  per  cent.  The  difference  in  growth  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Rotterdam  bad  over  25  miles  of  q^y,  and  Hamburg  16^  miles,  while 
Antwerp  had  only  35^  miles,  "niere  were,  indeed,  about  10  miles  of  wharves  in 
Antwerp,  but  these  were  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  large  draught  To  deepen  the 
diannels,  then,  and  to  increase  the  line  of  deep-water  quays  is  the  object  of  the 
extensive  operations  now  going  on.  In  line  with  this  general  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment was  the  establishment  at  the  horticultural  school  at  Vilonde  of  a  special 
department  for  the  training  of  young  men  intending  to  settle  in  Congo.  The 
development  of  that  country  has  been  made  a  special  care,  and  has  had  beneficent 
effect  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Belgium.  The  results  of  this  wise  com- 
mercial policy  are  apparent  in  the  following  figures:  In  proportion  to  its  population 
Belgium  is  now  the  chief  trading  country  m  the  world.  Its  special  commerce 
averages  574  francs  per  head,  Great  Britain  coming  second  with  only  480  francs  ^r 
head,  Germany  third  with  211,  France  fourth  with  207,  the  United  States  fifth  with 
129.  In  189s  the  general  imports  amounted  to  2,904,948,026  francs,  and  the  general 
exports  to  2,604.862,583  francs;  in  1899  they  were  3,683,534,400  francs  and  3,378,412,- 
800  francs  respectively,  an  increase  for  the  four  years  of  28  per  cent,  in  imports  and 
nearly  30  per  cent,  in  exports.  The  special  imports  in  1895  were  1,680,000,000  francs ; 
in  1898,  2,044,000,000  francs;  the  special  exports  for  the  same  years  were  1,385,000,000 
francs  and  1,787,000,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent,  in  imports  and  30  per  cent 
in  exports.  The  principal  articles  imported  are  cereals,  raw  textiles,  mineral  sub- 
stances, chemicals  and  drugs,  resin,  timber,  oil  seeds,  metals,  bides,  tissues,  and 
coal.  The  chief  exports  are  cereals,  coal,  raw  textiles,  yarns,  linen  and  wool, 
machinery,  glass,  mineral  substances,  iron,  sugar,  and  chemicals.  Of  the  special 
imports  in  1899,  worth  1,978,281,600  francs,  France  contributed  389,000,000  francs; 
Great  Britain,  312,000,000  francs;  Germany,  285,000,000  francs;  United  States,  280,- 
000,000  francs.  Of  the  special  exports,  which  were  worth  1,964,894,400  francs, 
Germany  took  485.000,000  francs;  Great  Britain,  360,000,000  francs;  France,  345,- 
000.000  francs;  United  States.  65,000,000  francs.  The  special  imports  for  n  months 
ending  November  30,  1900,  amounted  to  1,923,958,000  francs,  and  the  principal  ex- 
ports to  1,618,900.000  francs.  During  1900  the  United  States  imported  into  Belgium 
$46,929,953  worth  of  goods,  and  exported  $14,602,542  worth,  sending  cereals,  cotton, 
petroleum,  machines,  oils,  chemicals,  and  drugs,  and  taking  iron,  raw  wool,  glass, 
and  beet  sugar.  On  September  20,  1899,  the  largest  vessel  ever  seen  at  Ghent  entered 
the  port.  It  came  from  Chester,  Penn.,  with  6,460,407  pounds  of  petroleum,  being  the 
first  of  a  fleet  of  tank  vessels  built  to  run  between  Chester  and  Ghent.  In  1899  the 
entries  at  Belgian  ports  were  8780  vessels  of  8,702,350  tons,  and  the  clearances  8699 
vessels  of  8,373,068  tons.  The  port  of  Antwerp  held  three-fifths  of  this  tonnage,  and 
Ostend  one-fourth.  The  mercantile  navy  of  Belgium  is  small.  In  1898  it  comprised 
66  ships  of  99.971  tons;  in  1899,  73  vessels  of  io8,S37  tons. 

During  1900  trade  showed  a  shght  depression.  The  United  States  consular  t^wrta 
r^ard  it  as  a  natural  reaction  from  the  feverish  activity  of  the  last  five  years. 
Another  reason  is  the  fact  that  enterprises  in  foreign  countries  have  drained  Bel- 
gium of  an  enormous  amount  of  capital.  In  Spain,  in  Congo,  and  especiall>^  in 
Russia,  Belgian  interests  have  increased  wonderfully.  In  January,  1900,  the  nominal 
capital  of  Belgium  in  Russia  was  estimated  at  1,000,000,000  francs  and  the  actual 
value  at  1,500,000,000  francs.  Of  57  foreign  companies  formed  in  Russia  from 
August,  1898,  to  August,  1899,  28  were  Belgian.  During  the  calendar  year  1899,  67 
new  companies  were  organized  in  Russia;  of  these  2  were  German,  10  English,  12 
French,  and  41  Belgian.  In  18^  and  1900  Belgian  merchants  invaded  South  Russia 
and  established  markets  there  for  machines  and  tools.  During  1900  many  companies 
were  formed  for  the  exploitation  of  the  Orient,  China  especially.  These  induded 
railroad  companies,  banks,  and  industrial  syndicates. 

CommunicalioH. — In  1897  there  were  5743  miles  of  roads  in  Belgium  and  1370  miles 
of  navigable  rivers  and  canals.  In  1898  there  were  2870  miles  of  railway,  of  which 
the  state  owned  2487  miles  and  worked  2069  miles;  798  miles  were  worked  by  com- 
panies. The  receipts  of  the  state  for  the  year  were  170,000,000  francs,  and  the  ex- 
penses, 102,000,000  francs.  The  len^h  of  telegraph  lines  in  1898  was  3960  miles, 
with  45.944  miles  of  wire.  Preparations  have  been  made  for  the  opening  of  cable 
communication  with  England  in  February,  1901. 

Army. — The  army  is  raised  mainly  by  voluntary  enlistment;  military  service  is  not 
obligatory  on  every  citizen,  but  conscription  by  lot  is  resorted  to  whenever  enlist- 
ment does  not  supply  the  full  quota  fixed  by  Parliament  for  the  vear.  The  contingent 
raised  by  conscription  amounts  to  13,300  for  the  year  1901.  The  peace  strength  of 
the  army  in  1899  was  51,502  officers  and  men.  The  war  footing  is  estimated  at  163,000 
men.  In  addition  there  is  the  national  guard,  comprisinj[  40,000  men  in  active  service, 
and  100,000  men  non-active.  The  terms  of  military  service  are  eight  years  in  the  active 
army,  of  whtdi  two-thirds  are  spent  on  furlough,  and  five  years  in  thie  reserve. 
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Fimmee. — Revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxation  (property  tax,  personal  tax, 
inheritance  tax,  trade  licenses,  and  mines),  indirect  taxes  (customs,  excises,  regis- 
tration fees,  and  stamps),  and  tolls  (rivers,  canals,  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs). 
The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  the  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  ports, 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  war,  public  works,  interior,  finance,  and  justice.  In 
1^9  the  revenue  amounted  to  466,67^386  francs,  and  the  expenditure  to  456,352,260. 
The  budget  for  1900  showed  an  estimated  income  of  452,246,618  francs,  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  452,996,828  francs.  The  consolidated  debt  in  1900  amounted  to 
2,607,081,650  francs,  and  the  interest  on  it  to  127,940,416  francs. 

Government. — Belgium  is  a  "constitutional,  hereditary,  and  representative  mon- 
archy." The  constitution  of  1831  vests  the  legislative  power  intheking,thesenate,and 
the  chamber  of  representatives.  All  the  representatives  and  the  majority  of  the  sen- 
ators are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  the  former  for  four  years,  the  latter  for  eight 
A  portion  of  the  senators  are  elected  by  the  provincial  councils.  The  law  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  1893,  introduced  the  principle  of  plural  voting,  as  described  in  a  subsequent 
uragraph.  In  the  elections  of  May  27,  1900,  1,452,^32  electors  cast  2,239,621  votes. 
The  king  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  Cham- 
ber. 

HisnntY. 

On  December  29,  1899,  the  bill  providing  for  proportional  representation  became 
law.  To  grasp  the  importance  of  this  measure,  which  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
status  of  political  parties  in  Belguim,  an  idea  of  the  electoral  system  of  the  country 
is  necessary.  The  constitution  of  1893  admitted  to  the  suffrage  every  Belgian  citizen 
25  years  of  age,  but  sought  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  universal  suffrage  by  the  principle 
of  supplementary  votes  for  citizens  having  an  especial  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
public  order.  The  law  is  complicated.  It  gives  a  vote  to  every  male  citizen  resident 
for  5  years  in  the  same  commune,  and  not  legally  disqualified;  2  votes  to  citizens 
35  years  of  age  with  legitimate  issue,  and  paying  a  land  tax  of  at  least  5  francs  a  year, 
the  double  vote  being  accorded  on  the  principle  that  the  interest  of  a  father  of  a 
f^ily  in  political  affairs  is  greater  than  that  of  a  single  man;  2  votes  also  to 
citizens  25  years  of  age  with  real  properhr  valued  at  2000  francs,  and  3  votes  to 
citizens  25  years  of  age  who  can  give  proof  that  they  have  received  the  higher  edu- 
cation. In  1900  there  were  901,944  electors  disposing  of  I  vote.  313,187  disposing  of  2, 
and  237,101  disposing  of  3.  The  Liberals  suffered  severely  by  the  operation  of  this 
law,  and  Socialists  had  for  the  most  part  taken  their  place  in  the  Chamber,  such  of 
the  Liberals  as  were  elected  having  owed  their  success  to  a  coalition  with  Socialists. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Clerical  Right  had  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
actual  number  of  sympathizers  among  the  people.  At  the  beginning  of  1899  the 
Deputies  included  It2  Clericals,  28  Socialists,  and  12  Radicals,  although  there  was 
no  such  preponderance  in  the  electorate.  Divisions  among  the  opponents  of  the 
Clericals,  and  especially  among  the  Uberals,  were  the  chief  cause  of  this  large 
clerical  majority.  Without  venturing  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  plural  votes,  the 
Opposition  brought  forward  proportional  representation  as  a  partial  remedy.  It  was 
pointed  out  that,  under  existing  conditions,  a  slight  Clerical  majority  in  the  city  of 
Brussels,  for  instance,  would  send  its  18  representatives  to  Parliament  solid  for 
the  Catholics;  while  the  two  defeated  parties,  whose  combined  votes  often  outnum- 
bered the  victorious  plurality,  would  remain  entirely  unrepresented.  Proportional 
representation,  then,  proposed  the  reapportionment  of  representatives  among  parties 
according  to  the  ratio  of  each  part>;  vote  to  the  total  number  of  ballots  cast.  The 
Catholic  party,  which  was  in  power  in  1899,  did  not  like  the  measure,  but  yielded  for 
fear  of  a  combination  between  Socialists  and  Liberals  that  should  wipe  them  out 
liy  means  of  the  very  majority  rule  that  now  favored  them ;  for  Socialists  and  Lib- 
erals combined  outnumbered  the  Catholics  in  the  country,  and  proved  it  in  the  munic- 
ipal election  of  1899,  when  they  carried  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent. 

What  Proportional  Representation  /j.— The  working  of  the  system  of  proportional 
legislation,  summarized  from  an  account  in  the  Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire  for 
July  is  this :  All  nominations  are  made  by  petition,  100  names  being  sufficient  to  place 
a  candidate's  name  on  the  lists.  The  candidates  on  every  party  ballot  are  arran^ 
in  numbered  order;  and  this  is  most  important,  because  a  vote  can  be  counted  for 
Mily  one  candidate  on  the  ticket,  a  regular  vote  being  a  vote  for  the  man  at  the  head 
of  the  list  If  an  elector  prefers  some  other  candidate,  a  mark  opposite  his  name  is  a 
vote  for  him.  Suppose,  then,  that  in  a  district  sending  four  representatives  to  Par- 
liament three  tickets  are  in  the  field,  each  with  four  candidates.  The  Board  of  Elec- 
tion after  the  polling  is  over,  computes  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  party,  and 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast.  They  find  that  45,000  votes  have  been  polled.  Siiw 
four  r«»resentatives  are  to  be  chosen,  the  electoral  quotient  is  roughly  11,000.  The 
party  that  has  cast,  say,  29,000  votes,  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  three  seats,  the  party 
that  cast  11,000  votes  obuins  one  seat,  the  third  party  remains  unrepresented.  In 
practice,  of  conne^  the  partition  of  seats  is  more  complicated,  but  is  earned  out 
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according  to  mathematical  formalae  that  give  jnst  results.  Finally  the  three  seats  due 
to  the  first  party  are  assigned  to  the  first  three  candidates  on  its  ballot,  unless  scatter- 
ing votes  have  given  the  fourth  man  a  majority  over  one  of  the  preceding  three.  On 
the  second  ticket,  which  is  entitled  to  one  representative,  the  seat  is  assigned  to  the 
first  man,  unless,  again,  the  irregulars  have  cast  a  larger  vote  for  one  of  his  followers. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  proportional  representation  are  these :  It  gives  the  minor- 
ity representation  according  to  its  strength.  It  restricts  the  Toter  to  one  party,  and  to 
one  name  only  on  the  ticket  of  that  party.  It  gives  him  the  right  of  joining  with  99 
others  to  put  any  candidate  in  nommation.  Finally  it  enables  him  to  abstain  from 
voting  for  obnoxious  candidates,  without  hurting  his  party,  for  by  inscribing  any 
name  on  the  regular  ballot,  he  can  swell  the  party  vote,  though  he  may  not  elect  the 
man  of  his  choice. 

How  Proportional  Representation  Worked. — On  May  27,  1900,  a  new  Parliament 
was  elected  under  the  proportional  system.  In  the  outgoing  Chamber  there  were  1 12 
Catholics,  12  Liberals,  and  28  Socialists;  into  the  new  Chamber  came  85  Catholics, 
33  Liberals,  33  Socialists,  and  i  Christian  Democrat,  a  gain  of  65  per  cent,  for  the 
G^>position.  In  the  Senate  the  complexion  was  changed  from  70  Catholics  and  32 
Liberals  and  Socialists  to  58  Catholics  and  44  Liberals  and  Socialists.  The  gains 
of  the  Opposition  would  have  been  greater  still  if  the  apportionment  of  districts  had 
been  made  with  perfect  fairness,  but  the  government  took  care  to  mark  out  electoral 
divisions  arbitrarily  and  unfairly.  Moreover,  between  the  Socialists  and  their  lib- 
eral allies,  and  among  the  Liberals  themselves, perfect  harmony  had  been  wanting,  and 
the  full  party  strength  was  not  displayed.  Still,  judged  by  the  results  of  the  munici- 
pal and  provincial  elections  that  took  place  on  June  3,  under  the  old  majority  system, 
proportional  representation  was  more  than  justified.  For  while  the  Opposition  had 
made  such  ^rca.i  gains  in  the  May  elections,  they  conquered  only  one  place  in  June. 
The  Catholics  retained  control  of  6  out  of  9  provinces,  though  outnumbered  by  the 
other  parties  throughout  the  country. 

Political  Parties. — The  opposition  in  the  Belgian  Parliament  during  was  com- 
posed of  three  elements,  the  Liberals,  the  Progressives,  and  the  Socialists.  In  1899 
the  three  made  common  cause  against  the  Catholics.  Having  triumphed,  they  quar- 
relled. The  Progressives  sympathized  in  great  measure  with  the  Socialists;  the  Lib- 
erals found  many  grounds  of  difference.  The  Socialists  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  electoral  reform,  for  they  aim  at  the 
abolition  of  plural  votes  and  the  establishment  of  tmiversal  suffrage.  Indeed,  a  frac- 
tion of  the  party  rejected  proportional  representation  as  an  unsatisfactory  palliative ; 
and  only  on  November  i9,  at  the  National  Congress  of  Socialists,  did  the  par^  ac- 
cept the  reform  as  a  step  to  higher  things.  The  Liberals,  on  the  contrary,  were 
afraid  of  universal  suffrage.  Proportional  representation  had  restored  them  a  large 
part  of  their  former  power,  and  they  could  hope  to  retain  it  without  the  sup^rt  of 
the  Socialists.  Universal  suffrage  would  destroy  their  power,  for  the  voters  m  Bel- 
gium are  taking  sides  with  Catholics  or  Socialists,  and  lend  little  support  to  half- 
way parties.  The  Progressives  did  not  object  to  imiversal  suffrage,  but  were  content 
with  proportional  representation  and  made  it  their  program  to  introduce  the  system 
into  provincial  and  communal  elections. 

Warm  debates  occurred  in  the  Chamber  on  the  subject  of  the  army.  The  military 
party,  with  King  Leopold  at  their  head,  demanded  an  increase  in  the  annua!  con- 
tingent raised  by  conscription,  which  now  amounts  to  13,300  men.  They  also  asked 
for  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  exemption  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  The 
Left  showed  itself  in  favor  of  increasing  the  army,  but  made  the  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  military  system  an  indispensable  condition  for  their  support.  They  advo- 
cated also  a  reduction  in  the  terms  of  service.  The  Catholics  as  a  body  were  opposed 
to  any  increase  in  the  army,  and  insisted  ui>on  the  retention  of  the  right  of  exemption. 
They  argued  that  the  geographical  position  of  Belgium  made  her  of  necessity  a 
neutral  state,  and  that  a  large  army  was  therefore  superfluous.  Their  opponents  re- 
torted that  the  preservation  of  neutrality  necessitated  the  guarding  of  the  frontier 
and  that  a  large  army  was  therefore  indisprasaUe. 

By  a  taw  passed  some  five  years  ago,  religious  instruction  was  made  a  part  of  the 
educational  programme  in  the  primary  schools ;  but  as  Catholic  priests  would,  of  course, 
have  been  the  instructors,  parents  of  other  faiths  than  Catholic  were  permitted  to 
keep  their  children  away  from  school  during  the  religious  lesson.  In  1900  Ae 
Catholic  clergy  announced  their  intention  of  exercising  the  right  they  had  so  far 
neglected.  This  determination  caused  great  alarm  in  Brussels.  It  was  announced 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  children  would  be  kept  at  home  by  their  parents,  and  the 
Catholic  clergy,  realizing  that  an  attempt  to  execute  the  project  would  create  a 
political  crisis,  let  their  plan  fall.  at 

In  May,  1900,  Parliament  passed  the  Old  Age  Pension  bill.  Since  1891  the 
state  has  contributed  an  annual  sum  to  be  divided  as  additional  premiums  on  annui- 
ties and  accident  policies.  But  whereas  these  supplies  were  voted  from  year  to  year. 
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the  law  of  May,  1900.  made  them  permanent.  It  provided  that  the  government  add 
60  centimes  to  every  franc  invested  through  a  provident  society  or  in  the  Caisse  de 
Retmits,  and  that  every  Belgian  working  man  over  65  years  who  was  in  need  should 
receive  65  francs  per  year.  An  annual  ^propriation  of  12.000,000  francs  was  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  additional  sums  were  authorized,  if  necessary. 

On  August  9,  a  serious  strike  broke  out  among  the  glassworkers  at  Charleroi.  The 
strikers  demanded  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  wages.  The  masters  rcsp^ded  by 
putting  out  half  of  the  furnaces  and  cutting  down  production  by  50  per  cent  At  tfaie 
end  of  the  year  the  number  of  strikers  was  8000  and  an  additional  demand  had  been 
made  for  the  dismissal  of  all  non-union  workers.  The  end  of  the  struggle  appeared 
far  oif.  On  December  20,  the  longshoremen  of  Antwerp,  technically  known  as 
"dockers,"  struck.  The  stevedore  business  of  the  port  was  almost  entirely  cut  off, 
and  great  damage  resulted.  Serious  riots  broke  out  among  the  disaffected  laborers, 
and  bloody  collisions  with  the  police  frequently  occurred. 

On  February  5,  Surmout  de  Volsberghe  was  made  minister  of  labor  and  industry, 
and  Lieber,  minister  of  railroads.  On  April  11,  King  Leopold  made  a  gift  of  all  his 
real  property  to  the  state.  On  October  i.  Prince  Albert,  heir  to  the  Bdgian  throne, 
mamed  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria. 
BBTJZH.  See  BsmsH  Hohdukas. 

BB'Ll^  Jahbs  FkANKUN,  bom  in  Kcntud^,  was  admitted  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  tn  1874  and  graduated  in  1878.  He  received  his  ccmimission  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  in  June  of  that  ^ear,  and  the  commission  of 
first  lieutenant  in  1890.  In  March,  1899,  he  was  appomted  captain  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry-  When  the  Thirty-sixth  United  States  Volunteers  was  recruited  at  Manila, 
Captain  Bell  was  placed  in  command  as  colonel.  This  regiment  was  not  attached  to 
a  brigade,  and  Captain  Bell  was  allowed  to  act  in  southern  Luzon  as  a  "free  lance," 
reporting  only  to  headquarters  at  Manila.  For  "distinguished  gallantry  in  action  on 
S^tember  9,  1899,"  Captain  Bell  was  awarded  a  medal  of  honor.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pomted brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Captain  Bell's  peculiar  ability  as  a  fighter 
by  nfrt  only  in  his  bravery,  but  in  the  foct  that  he  adopted  the  guerilla  method  of 
warfare,  and  the  drawn-out  skirmish  line  which  the  Filipinos  themselves  employed. 
Each  of  his  men  was  thus  thrown  largely  on  his  own  resources,  and  made  to  depe>id 
on  his  »wn  initiative.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Captain  Bell  was  made  provost- 
general  in  Manila. 

BBZiOOOHIBTAN  or  BELUOHISTAN.   See  Baluchistan. 

BBliTRAMI,  EuuNio,  mathematician  and  presiderit  of  the  Reale  Academia  det 
Lincei,  died  in  Rome,  February  18,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Cremona,  November  16, 
1835,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pavia,  where  he  studied  mathematics 
under  Brioschi.  After  spending  a  few  years  in  the  service  of  the  Italian  railways 
he.  in  1862,  was  appointed  a  professor  in  mathematics  at  Bologna,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  professor  of  geodesy  at  Pisa.  In  [866  Beltrami  returned  to 
Bk>lc«na  and  became  professor  of  rational  mechanics.  In  1873  he  was  called  to 
Rome,  where  he  lectured  until  1876,  when  he  went  to  Pavia.  In  1891  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  in  1898  he  was  diosen  president  of  the  Reale  Academia  dei  Uncei. 
His  most  important  work  in  pure  mathematics  is  his  Saggio  d'lnterpretasione  della 
Geometria  non  Euclidea.  His  other  papers  in  pure  nutbematics  are  well  known  to 
students  of  mathematics,  as  are  also  those  in  applied  mathematics,  dealing  with 
hydrodynamics,  elasticity,  physical  optics,  electricity  and  magnetistn,  and  thermo- 
dynamics. His  last  researches  were  devoted  to  the  develt^ent  of  Maxwreirs  theories 
of  electromagnetic  phenomena. 

BBMEDBTTX,  Count  Vincent,  a  French  diplomat,  especially  remembered  for 
his  part  in  the  Ems  affair,  by  which  the  Franco- Prussian  War  was  precipitated, 
died  March  28,  1900.  Born  in  Bastia,  Corsica,  April  29.  1817,  he  studied  law  in 
Paris  and  entered  upon  a  diplomatic  career  in  1840  as  consular  attache  at  Alexandria. 
He  became  consul  at  Cairo  in  18^,  at  Palermo,  184S,  and  then  at  Malta ;  and  in 
1851  received  a  mission  to  Cwistantmople,  became  consul^^eral  and  chargi  d'affaires 
in  Tunis,  first  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Constantinople  in  1852,  charge  d'affaires 
there  in  1854,  and  in  1855  was  made  secretary  in  Persia.  In  November  of  that  year 
be  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  subdepartment  of  the  foreign  office,  and  in  this  capacity 
acted  as  secrcUry  of  the  Paris  Peace  Congress  of  1856.  After  serving  as  minister 
to  Turin  he  was  appointed  in  1864  ambassador  at  the  Prussian  court,  whither  he 
went  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  alliance  with  Prussia  against  Austria,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  French  territorial  expansion.  His  plans,  however,  were 
thwarted  by  Bismarck,  who  inveigled  him  into  drawing  up  a  proposal  for  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  France  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  German  unification.  This 
document,  published  by  Bismarck  at  the  breaking  out  of  war  in  1870,  served  to 
weaken  foreign  synqmthy  with  N^ioleon  III.  Benedetti  did  nothing  to  avert  the 
war,  alAough  his  government  had  been  advised  by  its  Berlin  militaryattadi6,  Colonel 
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Stoffel,  of  the  saperiority  of  the  Genndh  annaments.  In  July,  1870,  Benedetti  met 
King  William  and  Heinrich  Abeken  at  Ems,  and  demanded  of  the  former  that  he 
renounce  his  advocacy  of  the  Hohenzollern  prince  as  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish 
throne.  The  king  did  not  meet  Benedetti's  insolence  with  sufficient  spirit  to  please 
Bismarck,  who  thereupon  transformed  3  mildly  worded  telegram  from  Abeken  into 
one  of  insult  and  defiance.  When  this  was  made  public  France  declared  war.  The 
publication  of  his  proposal  of  Belgian  annexation  brought  his  public  services  to  an 
end,  though  he  tried  to  vindicate  himself  and  shift  the  blame  upon  Bismarck.  ~  After 
1871  he  lived  at  Ajaccio,  and  in  1877  was  elected  a  member  of  the  departmental 
council  in  Corsica.  He  wrote  Studies  in  Diplomacy  (1896). 
BBRINa  SEA.    See  Sealing. 

BBRMUDA,  or  Sommer's  Islands,  a  group  of  about  360  small  isles  and  islets, 
lying  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  32°  north  latitude  and  65°  west  longitude,  is  a 
British  colony,  having  an  area  of  about  20  square  miles  and  a  civilian  population  at 
the  end  of  of  1^243,  of  which  6282  were  whites.  Only  about  20  of  the  islands 
are  inhabited,  most  of  the  rest  being  merely  projecting  rocks.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  chief  town  is  Hamilton  (population  about  1300).  on  Long  Island,  which 
is  677  miles  from  New  York.  The  executive  authority  of  the  colony  is  vested  in 
a  governor,  assisted  by  a  council  of  6  members  appointed  by  the  crown,  while  the 
legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  council  of  9  members,  also  appointed  by  the.  crown, 
and  a  representative  assembly  of  36  members,  4  members  being  elected  from  each 
of  the  9  parishes.  The  colony  is  an  important  naval  base;  the  average  number  of 
troops  there  during  1899  was  3647.  These  troops  are  under  the  command  of  the 
governor  of  the  colony,  who  since  1896  has  been  Lieutenant-General  George  Digby 
Barker,  C.B.  A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Church  of  E^^land.  There 
is  an  attendance  of  about  1400  pupils  in  the  ^  schools,  of  which  24  receive  an  annual 
government  grant  of  £1277.  The  revenue  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  import 
duties,  and  the  expenditure  is  chiefly  for  salaries,  public  works,  churches,  and 
schools.  The  principal  crops  are  onions,  potatoes,  and  nly  bulbs,  the  exports  of  these 
in  1898  amounting  to  ^£58,373,  £19,955,  and  £15,452  respectively.  Other  products  are 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  arrowroot.  Statistics  of  finance  and  commerce  are  as  follows : 

Revenue.       Expenditure.        Imports.  Exports. 

1897   ■£35,965  £35,704  £323.148  £127,703 

1898   38,923  39.102  351.274  113.903 

1899   39.955    394,384  125.817 

The  total  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1899  was  £44,800.  Of  the  imports  in  that  year 
about  one-third  came  from  Great  Britain  and  Canada  and  the  remainder  from  the 
United  States;  the  American  imports  were  largely  foodstuffs  and  the  Briti^ 
textiles,  liquors,  and  sugar.  Of  the  exports,  £111,638  worth  went  to  the  United 
States.  In  i8c^  the  total  shipping,  entrances  and  clearances,  amounted  to  471,956 
tons.  There  are  about  700  miles  of  telephone  wire  and  51  miles  of  telegraph,  15  of 
the  latter  being  submarine.  Since  1890  there  has  been  telegraphic  communication 
with  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  since  1898  with  Jamaica  and  the  Turks  Islands.  Bermuda 
is  a  favorite  winter  resort  with  Americans  and  Canadians. 

BBBRTOZABAT*,  General  Felipe  B.,  Mexican  minister  of  war  and  marine,  died 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  January  9,  1900.  He  was  born  in  the  state  of  Zacatecas,  and 
was  educated  at  the  National  School  of  Engineers,  graduating  in  April,  1849.  Mean- 
while, he  had  served  in  the  war  with  the  United  States.  In  1849-52  he  surveyed 
the  states  of  Mexico  and  Tlaxcala,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  many  other  engineer- 
ing enterprises,  both  official  and  private.  In  1857  and  1861  he  was  acting  governor 
of  the  state  of  Mexico  and  of  Michoac&n  in  1863,  and  toward  the  close  of  i860  he  was 
one  of  the  Liberal  officers  taken  prisoner  in  the  civil  conflict  at  Toluca  by  General 
Miramon  shortly  before  the  latter  was  defeated  at  Calpulalpan.  After  the  republic 
was  founded  in  1867  Berriozabal  was  repeatedly  called  to  responsible  positions  in 
both  the  civil  and  the  military  branches  of  the  government.  He  founded  the  National 
Artillery  Museum,  and  is  said  to  have  greatly  improved  the  organization  of  Uie 
army.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  President  Diaz,  and  was  popularly  regarded  as 
an  able  commander  and  staunch  patriot. 

BBRTRAND,  Joseph  Louis  Francis,  French  mathematician,  died  in  Paris  April 
3,  1900.  He  was  born  in  that  city  on  March  11,  1822,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
Poljrtechnic  School.  He  became  a  teacher,  and  in  1862  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
maUiematical  physics  in  the  College  of  France.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1836,  and  from  1874  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  its  per- 
manent secretary.  Among  his  works  are:  Calcul  intigral;  Les  fondateurs  de 
fastronomif  modtme;  La  theorie  de  la  lune  d'AbouI-lVefa;  C(Ucul  des  probabiUits; 
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Lemons  sur  la  theorie  mathfmatique  de  I'Hectriciti;  the  biographies  D'Aletnbert  and 
Blaise  Pascal.   He  was  a  brother  of  the  archaeologist  Alexandre  Bertrand. 

BBIZ,  FSANZ,  celebrated  German  baritone,  died  August  ii,  1900.  He  was  born 
at  Mayence,  March  19,  1835.  After  singing  in  various  German  cities  he  made  his 
debut  in  Emani  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Berlin,  where  be  was  a  prime  favorite 
for  nearly  forty  years,  retiring  in  1897.  His  voice  was  remarkable  for  power 
and  sweetness,  and  was  equal  in  all  registers.  His  singing  was  characterized  by  high 
artistic  finish  and  depth  of  feeling.  He  was  especially  famous  for  Wagnerian  rdles, 
creating  thepart  of  Wotan  in  Wagner's  Tetralogy  at  its  initial  production  in  Bay- 
reuth  in  1870.  Though  particularly  excelling  in  parts  requiring  repose  and  dignity, 
as  in  Hans  Sachs,  he  was  inimitable  as  the  fat  knight  when  Verdi's  Falstaff  was 
produced  in  Berlin.   As  an  oratorio  and  Lieder  singer  he  was  quite  as  remarkable. 

BIBI«II  BOOIBTT,  AlfBRIOAN,  was  founded  in  1816  for  the  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles  among  the  destitute,  since  which  date  it  has  sent  out  67,369,306 
copies,  besides  a  large  amount  of  leaflets  and  other  literature.  During  the  past  year 
1,406,801  copies  were  issued,  nearly  two-thirds  being  sent  to  foreign  countries,  and 
probably  100,000  pamphlets.  The  society  publishes  the  B^le  Society  Record.  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  Wilham  I.  Haven,  D.D.,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

BIOTOUKO.   See  Cycung. 

BIDWBIiL,  John,  a  prominent  Prohibitionist,  died  at  Chico,  Cal..  April  4,  1900. 
He  was  bom  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1819,  and  in  1841  was  one  of 
the  first  pioneers  who  went  overlaod  to  California.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  War, 
was  State  senator  in  i849>  and  in  i860  was  said  to  be  the  only  California  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Union.  In  1864 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention.  He  was  then  elected  to 
the  39th  Congress.  He  became  interested  in  the  Prohibition  movement,  and  in  1802 
was  the  presidential  candidate  of  that  party.  He  received  about  270,000  votes,  said 
to  be  the  highest  In  the  history  of  the  party. 

BIUJAIUDB.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union's  control  of  billiards  continued  in 
1900,  and  the  usual  championships  were  held,  but  the  National  Association  of 
Amateur  Billiard  Players,  which  was  formed  in  October,  1899,  by  players  who 
rebelled  against  the  union's  assumption  of  government,  did  not  cease  its  ^ght,  and 
held  a  metnrooHtan  championship  tournament  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York  City.  'The  Amateur  Athletic  Union's  class  B  amateur  championship  tourna- 
ment (i4-inch  balk-line)  was  held  at  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  New  York 
City,  during  December  4-16,  1899.  It  Was  won  by  Charles  Threshie,  Boston,  all  5 
games  won;  grand  average.  7.65;  high  run,  74;  second,  J.  DeMun  Smith,  St.  Louis, 
4  games;  grand  average,  6.19;  high  run,  72;  third,  W.  W.  Kellogg,  Chicago,  3 
games;  grand  average,  5.58;  high  run,  49.  Smith  broke  the  class  B  record  for  the 
best  single  average  (for  300  pomts),  with  11  3-27.  The  class  A  championship  (14- 
inch  balk-line,  anchor  nurse  barred)  was  held  at  the  same  place,  February  5-16, 
190a  Won  by  Wilson  P.  Foss,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  all  5  games ;  grand  average,  10.64 ; 
high  run,  lis;  second,  Wayman  C.  McCreery,  St.  Louis,  4  games;  grand  average, 
9.34;  hwh  run,  68;  third,  J.  DeMun  Smith  (graduated  with  Threshie.  who  also  com- 
p^d,  nom  class  B),  3  games;  grand  average,  7.64;  high  run,  54.  McCreery  broke 
the  amateur  record  for  the  best  single  average  (for  400  points),  14  22-27.  The 
National  Association  of  Amateur  Billiard  Players  held  its  tournament  for  the 
championship  of  New  York  at  the  Hanover  Club,  BrookljTi.  New  York  City,  March 
12-17  (14-inch  balk-line).  Ferdinand  Poggenburg,  of  the  Liederkranz  Club,  won  his 
3  games  and  the  match ;  grand  average,  7.20 ;  high  run,  49 ;  second,  Frank  A. 
Keeney,  Crescent  Athletic  CTlub,  2  games ;  grand  average,  6.56 ;  high  nm,  52.  It  was 
announced  that  this  association  would  give  its  first  annual  tournament  for  the  ama- 
teur championship  of  America  early  in  January,  1901.  No  matches  between  leading 
professional  billiard  players  were  played  In  1900. 

BMBTAUUSM.   See  Presidential  Campaign  (paragraph  Currency). 

BINQRABC,  JoBM  Asenpe,  ex-minister  to  Japan,  died  at  C^tz,  O.,  March  19, 
1900.  Bom  at  Mercer,  Penn.,  he  studied  law,  entered  politics,  and  served  eight  terms 
as  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio.  He  was  jud^e-advocate  in  the  army  under 
Lincoln,  was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  prosecution  in  the  trial  of  the  latter's 
assassins,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  trial  of  President  John- 
son. He  assisted  in  writing  and  introduced  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution.  From  1873  to  1885  he  was  United  States  minister  at  Tokio. 

BIOLOOIOAIi  STATIONS.  See  Zoological  Stations. 

BlOIiOOy.  The  closing  year  of  the  century  has  seen  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  interesting  points  under  discussion  in  the  field  of  biology,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  any  just  estimate  of  the  advance  which  has  been  made.  The  sub- 
jects which  in  the  two  preceding  years  oco^ied  such  an  in^rtant  place  have 
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received  comparatively  little  attention  during  1900.   We  have  had  little  discusMon  of 


advance  has  been  made  in  the  explanation  of  regeneration,  and  hybridisation  has  not 
attracted  as  much  notice  as  in  previous  years.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  variety 
of  more  special  topics  have  been  vigorously  diacussed  or  carefully  investigated,  and 
a  few  general  questims  have  receivM  renewed  attention. 

Huxley  Memorial. — An  event  of  more  than  usual  interest  was  the  nnveiiing  of  the 
Huxley  memorial  statue  on  April  28,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  London,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  occasion  was  a 
notable  one,  not  only  because  of  the  man  whom  it  was  to  commemorate,  but  because 
of  the  list  of  distinguished  persons  present.  Addresses  were  made  by  Professor 
Ray  Lankester,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  Sir  Michael  Foster,  and  the  statue  was 
received  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
is  a  colossal  marble  figure,  seated,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  likeness.  There  is  no 
inscription  save  the  name,  and  dates  of  birth  and  death.  The  subscri|>tions  to  the 
memorial  amounted  to  almost  $17,000,  and  came  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
Besides  the  statue,  which  is  the  main  part  of  the  memorial,  an  endowment  has  been 
provided  for  two  medals,  to  be  known  as  the  "Huxley  gold  medals,"  one  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Royal  Coll^  of  Science,  and  the  other  the  Anthn^ological 
Institute. 

yariation.~~Thc  subject  of  variation  has  received  a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion and  some  noteworthy  contributions  have  been  made,  especially  hy  Profes- 
sor C.  B.  Davenport  in  America  and  H.  M.  Vernon  in  England.  Professor.  Daven- 
port has  dealt  with  the  quantitative  study  of  the  subject,  while  Mr.  Vernon  has 
endeavored  to  deduce  some  general  laws  from  his  observations  on  some  20,600  larvx 
(plutei)  of  a  sea-urchin  (Strongylocentrolus).  He  concludes  that  an  organism 
varies  least  when  it  is  best  adapted  to  its  surroundings,  so  that  the  less  it  is  adapted 
the  more  variable  it  becomes. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  old  question  of  geographical  distribution  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  communications.  The  most  notable  have  been  dis- 
cussions as  to  whether  New  Zealand  constitutes  a  zoological  "region"  by  itself,  or 
whether  it  is  a  sub-region  or  province  of  the  Australian  region ;  and  as  to  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  American  fauna.  The  absence  of  mammals  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
presence  of  very  characteristic  birds,  lizards,  and  molluscs  are  evideiKe  that  connec- 
tion with  Australia  was  very  remote,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed.  The  fauna  of  Africa 
seems  to  comprise  two  very  distinct  sets  of  animals,  those  allied  to  forma  now  found 
in  India  and  Eurasia,  and  those  allied  to  forms  occurring  in  South  America.  It 
is  probable  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  African  fauna  has  been  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  portions  of  the  South  American  and  Australian  fauna. 

Mammals. — There  have  been  some  important  and  interesting  studies  made  of 
mammals,  especially  regarding  their  origin  and  distribution,  while  the  preservation 
of  the  larger  species  has  been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration.  Indeeil,  of  such 
importance  is  the  preservation  of  big  game  r^arded,  that  an  intematioaal 
conference  on  the  subject  was  held  in  London,  attended  by  delegates  from  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  the  Congo  Free  Statcu  It  convened  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  The  conference  recommended  that  a 
special  and  select  list  of  animals  be  absolutely  protected  at  all  times;  that  other 
animals  receive  protection  for  breeding  females  and  young ;  that  the  sale  of  elephants' 
tusks  weighing  less  than  eleven  pounds  be  forbidden,  and  that  each  power  establish 
adequate  game  preserves  and  protect  them  from  encroachment  The  various  gov- 
ernments concerned  have  ^:reed  to  put  these  recommendations  in  force.  The  chiet  dif- 
ficulty will  ItQ  in  any  attempt  to  put  resident  natives  under  sudi  restrictions.  (See  also 
Africa,  paragraph  Protection  of  Wild  Animals.)  In  the  United  States  our  efforts 
to  preserve  our  most  important  big  game,  the  bison,  b^an  too  late,  and  the  numbers 
have  been  steadily  decreasing.  During  the  past  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
determine  the  number  of  bisons  .now  living  in  the  world.  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan  con- 
cludes that  there  are  1024,  of  which  684  are  in  captivity,  and  only  340  are  wild  or 
half  wild.  Of  those  in  captivity,  100  are  in  foreign  countries.  The  largest  herd  is 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Allard,  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana, 
which  includes  259  individuals.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  mammals  has  been 
the  subject  of  no  little  discussion,  paleontology  leading  some  to  believe  that  mam- 
mals have  been  derived  from  reptilian  or  reptile-like  ancestors;  embryology  and 
comparative  anatomy  leading  others  to  believe  they  have  been  derived  from  amphib- 
ians independently  of  the-  reptiles.  The  qncstion  is  by  no  means  settled.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hill,  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  has  published  further  reports  of  his  work  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  marsupials,  and  his  observations  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  mar- 
supials originally  developed  a  placenta  which  has  become  absorbed  in  the  more 
specialized  forms. 

ArtiMol  Parthenogenens.— By  far  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  tbe  year 
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in  biology  has  been  tbe  publication  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  Professor 
Jacques  Loeb  iq.v.),  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  obtaining  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  e^  of  certain  marine  animals  without  fertilization.  Certain  news- 
papers took  up  the  matter,  treating  it  from  a  sensational  point  of  view,  and  conse- 
quently there  has  been  much  popular  misinformation  spread  abroad,  and  a  na- 
tural misconception  of  the  experiments  and  tbe  light  which  they  throw  on  the 
matter  of  sexoat  reproduction.    The  work  of  had  $hown  that  a  very 

small  fn^cment  of  a  sea-nrchin's  egg  can  be  fertilize,  and  will  develop  without 
its  containing  even  a  trace  of  a  nucleus,  and  he  concluded  that  the  female  pronucleus 
is  not  useful  in  fertilization  or  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  parts  of  the 
organism,  though  it  may  be  useful  in  some  other  ways.  Loeb's  experiments  show 
that  the  male  pronucleus  is  not  necessary  for  fertilization,  or  for  the  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  embryo,  provided  the  stimulus  given  to  the  egg  by  the  entrance  of 
the  spermatozoon  be  imparted  in  some  other  way.  Loeb  first  experimented  with  the 
eggs  of  the  sea-urchin,  and  found  that  by  treating  them  with  a  mixture  of  50  per 
cent  V  nMgQi  and  50  per  cent,  of  sea-water  for  two  hours,  and  then  placing  them 
in  normal  sea-water,  they  developed  normally,  though  somewhat  slowly,  into  plutel 
He  conduded,  therefore,  that  the  unfertilized  eggs  of  the  sea-urchin  contain  all  the 
essential  elements  for  tbe  production  of  perfect  pluteui,  and  the  only  reason  they 
do  not  ordinarily  develop  parthenogenetically  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  ions  of 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  The  two  fonner  need  to  be  reduced, 
the  two  latter  tc  be  increased.  During  the  past  summer  Loeb  continued  his  experi- 
ments at  Woods'  Hole,  and  found  that  the  eggs  of  star-fish  and  certain  marine 
worms  (Chatopterus)  could  also  be  made  artificially  to  develop  parthenogeneti- 
cally.  He  believes  the  development  is  caused  in  some  cases  by  the  egg  losing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  water,  but  with  the  ^gs  of  Chatopterus  development  could  also  be 
caused  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  potassium-ions  in  the  sea-water,  and  this 
be  calls  "chemical  fertilization."  In  all  Uie  experiments  performed  by  Loeb  it  is 
clear  he  has  only  shown  that  the  stimulus  which  the  entrance  of  the  spennatomon 
gives  to  tbe  ovum  can  be  replaced  by  chemical  or  physical  means,  but  whether  such 
artificial  stimulus  is  sufBdent  to  carry  the  development  through  to  the  formation  of 
a  sexually  mature  animal  is  at  least  doubtful.  And  even  were  that  the  case,  it  is 
still  more  doubtful  whether  the  e«s  of  the  second  generation  would  develop 
parthenogenetically.  Very  probably  Loeb  goes  too  far  when  he  says  the  question  of 
fertilization  is  removed  by  his  experiments  to  the  realm  of  physical  chemistry. 
BnUD  FUCTJBOnON.  See  CtttNiTHOLOGV. 

BKSKAROK  ARCHIPBLAOO,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean, belonging 
to  Germany.  It  is  composed  of  the  islands  of  Neu  Pommem,  Neu  Mecklenburg, 
Neu  Lauenbeig,  New  Hanover,  Admiralty,  Anchorite,  Commerson,  Hermit  and  a 
few  other  islands,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  about  18,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  188,000,  including  200  Europeans  and  132  Chinese,  natives  from 
die  Fiji  Islands,  and  Samoans.  The  principal  product  of  the  islands  is  copra,  of 
which  export  during  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  valued  at  736,400  marks.  The 
total  imports  during  the  fiscal  year  1S99  amounted  to  1,060,000  marks,  and  the 
exports,  939,000  marks.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  during  the  year  was  iia 
sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,188,  and  20  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  27,260. 
There  is  regular  steamship  communication  between  the  islands  and  Singapore,  and 
the  trade  of  the  archipelago  is  entirely  controlled  by  the  German  New  Guinea 
Company. 

BLACKBURN,  Joseph  C  S.,  who  had  supported  William  Goebel,  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  governor  of  Kentucl^  in  uie  election  of  1899,  was  re-elected  United 
States  senator  in  January,  igoo.  His  own  political  future  depending  upon  the 
election  of  Goebel  and  a  Democratic  Legislature,  he  was  a  most  conspicuous  figure 
in  that  exciting  campaign.  Mr.  Blackburn  was  bom  in  Woodford  County,  Ky., 
in  1838,  and  graduated  from  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1858.  He  then  studied 
and  practised  law  until,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  he  entered  the  Confederate 
army.  After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Versailles,  Ky.  His  political 
career  began  with  his  election  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1871,  followed  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  44th  and  four  ensuing  Congresses.  In  1885  he  took  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  Democrat.  Five  years  later  he  was  returned,  and  served  until  the 
expiration  of  his  term  in  1897.  An  effort  was  made  by  tbe  Republicans  to  invalidate 
bis  election  to  the  Senate  in  1900. 

BXJiOK  UBAO.  See  Graphtte. 

BULOKMORB,  Richabd  DomHttDCE,  English  novelist,  died  January  20,  1900. 
Though  his  family  were  from  Devonshire,  a  county  that  held  his  interest  and  sympa- 
thies dironghont  ms  lif&  he  was  born  in  Berkshire,  at  Langworth,  in  1825.  Hie  was 
educated  at  Blnndeirs  School,  Tiverton,  an  excdient  description  of  which  is  given 
in  Lama  Doone,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  received  his  bachelor's 
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degree  in  1847.  He  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1852,  after  which  he  practised  for  some  time  as  a  conveyancer.  His  first  novel, 
Clara  Vaughan,  appeared  in  1864.  Before  this  time  he  had  published  several  vol- 
umes of  poems,  including  Poems  by  Melanter,  Bugle  of  the  Black  Sea,  EpuUias,  and 
a  translation  of  Virgil's  first  and  second  Georgics.  The  second  novel,  Cradock 
Nowell,  appeared  in  1866,  and  then,  in  1869,  came  Lorna  Doone,  which,  though 
probably  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  will  live,  has  an  abiding  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  English  romantic  fiction.  This  book  combines  many  of  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  a  great  novel.  It  is  a  pure  and  simple  love  story,  portraying  strot^ 
characters  of  real  individuality  and  alive  with  human  passion;  it  is  full  of  incident 
and  action ;  it  abounds  in  quiet  humor :  and  still  more  than  any  or  all  of  these  charac- 
teristics, perhaps,  the  charm  of  Lorna  Doone,  and  that  which  marks  the  real  genius 
of  its  author,  is  "the  atmosphere,  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  that  are  conjured  up,  the 
vivid  joy  of  the  descriptions,  the  pages  that  seem  to  be  torn  from  the  book  of  nature, 
the  wonderful  feeling  for  typical  English  country"— the  sweet  Devon  country— "that 
pervades  the  whole  book  and  stamps  it  firmly  upon  the  imagination."  The  reason 
that  Blackmore,  even  in  his  own  day,  was  looked  upon  as  a  one-book  writer  is 
because  the  standard  be  set  in  Lorna  Doone  is  so  high.  A  series  of  such  books 
would  have  placed  him  among  the  very  few  fiction  writers  to  whom  the  world 
accords  first  rank. 

His  other  novels,  however,  are  not  without  merit  or  the  power  to  interest.  The 
Maid  of  Sker  (1872)  is  well  worth  reading;  Cribs  the  Carrier  (1876)  is  full  of 
pleasant  humor,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  Blackmore's  best ;  iiary  Anerly 
(1880)  is  a  pretty  story,  and  Kit  and  Kitty,  when  it  came  from  the  press  in  1889, 
was  very  well  received.  His  other  works  include:  Alice  Lorraine  (1875)  ;  Erema; 
or.  My  Father's  Sin  (1877)  ;  Christowell  (1882)  ;  The  Remarkable  History  of  Sir 
Thomas  Upmore  (1884)  ;  Springhaven  (1887) ;  Perlycross  (1894) ;  Fringilla  (1805); 
Tales  from  the  Telling  House  (1896);  Dariel  (1897).  To  some  extent  the  later 
works  are  marred  by  prolixity  of  diction  and  slowness  of  movement. 

The  title-page  of  the  translation  of  the  Georgics  announced  that  it  was  "by  a 
market-gardener."  This  was  not  a  misnomer,  for  during  many  years  Blackmore 
actually  engaged  in  market-gardening,  and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  was 
wont  to  show  his  friends  over  the  few  acres  he  cultivated  at  Teddington.  He  was 
a  scholarly  man  of  charming  and  modest  disposition,  who  loved  rural  life  and  was 
constant  in  his  endeavors  to  keep  the  details  of  his  private  affairs  out  of  the  public 
prints.  In  him  passed  away  an  English  gentleman  of  delightful  pn'sonality  and  an 
English  man  of  letters  to  whom  the  reading  world  will  be  in  lasting  indebtedness 
for  at  least  one  book — Lorna  Doone. 

BLANOHAHD,  Bmilei,  a  zoolc^ist  and  member  of  the  French  Academy,  died 
February  li,  T900.  He  was  bom  March  6,  1819,  in  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  14 
entered  the  Department  of  Entomology  of  the  Paris  Museum  as  an  attendant 
Showing  an  aptitude  and  ability  for  scientific  work,  in  1847  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  museum  staff.  He  accompanied  Professor  H.  Milne-Edwards  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily,  1844-47.  and  in  1862  was  appointed  professor  of  entomo1(^  at  the 
Paris  Museum.  In  1862  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Acadony,  and  in 
18S1  was  its  president  In  1876  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Institute.  A  few  years  previously,  however,  he  had  lost  his  sight  and  was, 
accordingly,  un^le  to  prosecute  his  investigations  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life. 
In  addition  to  many  papers  he  was  the  author  of  the  following:  Histoire  naturelle 
dcs  insectes  orthoptkres,  neuropt^res,  himiffthres,  etc.  (1840)  ;  Histoire  des  insectes, 
etc.  (1845);  L' organisation  du  rigne  animal  (1851-64);  Preuve  de  la  formation 
rhentc  de  la  Medilcrranee  {Comptes  Rendus,  i^i). 

Professor  Blanchard  was  an  authority  on  entomology,  and  a  genus  of  Carboniferous 
neuroptera  was  named  Blanchardia  in  his  honor,  while  his  name  is  connected  with 
several  fossil  birds  from  the  Miocene  formation  of  France.  He  was  also  devoted 
to  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  general  zoology. 

BIAT7VBl/r,  Charles  F.,  artist  died  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  April  14,  1900.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1824,  and  studied  under  Charles  L.  Elliot  and  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1859.  In  1864  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  1878  was  elected 
assistant  professor  of  drawing  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 
He  attained  some  reputation  through  his  genre  paintings,  among  which  are  "The 
Lost  Child,"  "Warming  Up,"  "Preparing  for  School,"  "Waiting  for  the  Train." 

BLUMBNTHAIt,  Leonhakd.  Count  von,  Prussian  general,  died  December  21, 
1900.  He  was  born  at  Schweldt  in  1810,  attended  the  military  academies  at  Berlin 
and  Culm,  and  in  1827  entered  the  German  army  as  second  lieutenant.  In  1846  he 
was  first  lieutenant.  In  order  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  military  science, 
he  served  for  many  years  in  the  Artillery  Guards  and  the  division  of  the  Pioneer 
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Guards.  His  long  service  on  the  general  staff  began  in  1849.  As  member  of  the 
staff  of  General  von  Benin  he  took  a  prominent  part  that  year  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  army.  After  the  war  he  was  sent  on  special  military  missions  to  England. 
Meanwhile,  rising  to  lieutenant-colonel,  he  was  in  1859  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
Prince  Frederick  Qiarles,  and  subsequently  colonel  of  tiie  Seventy-first  Infantry,  and 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Third  Army  Corps ;  in  1863  he  vas  nominated  the  chief  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  combined  Mobile  Army  G>rps  against  Denmark.  The  important 
part  that  he  played  at  Messunde  and  in  the  assault  upon  Duppel  and,  in  fact,  through- 
out the  campaign  showed  him  a  general  of  extraordinary  ability.  He  was  conse- 
quently, promoted  major-general  in  1864  and  received  the  order  pour  le  mirite.  When 
the  Austrian  War  broke  out  in  1866  he  became  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  second 
army  of  the  crown  prince,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Sadowa  and  the  followinjr 
operations.  During  the  war  with  France,  Blumenthal,  as  chief  of  the  general  staff 
of  the  crown  prince,  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  plan  of  campaign  and  its 
execution.  He  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  victorjr  at  Sedan,  and  guided  the 
manceuvres  attending  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  operations  against  the  army  of  the 
Loire.  In  188^  Blumenthal  was  created  count,  and  five  years  later  received  the 
promotion  of  neld-marshal.  Recognized  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  strategists  of 
modem  Germany,  he  has  received  the  highest  honors  from  his  country. 

BOAB,  FkANZ,  professor  of  anthropology  in  Columbia  University  and  curator  of 
ethnology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  was  elected 
to  membership  in  the  National  Academy  of  Science  at  its  spring  meeting  in  1900. 
Dr.  Boas,  who  is  well  known  for  his  researches  among  the  Eskimos  and  the  Indians 
of  northwestern  America,  was  bom  at  Minden,  Westphalia,  Germany,  July  9,  1858, 
and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Bonn,  and  Kiel,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  last  named  in  1891.  In  1883  and  1884  Dr.  Boas  was 
engaged  in  exploration  and  research  in  the  regions  of  Baf&n  Land.  The  following 
winter  he  studied  at  the  United  States  National  Museum  in  Washington  and  wrote 
a  report  on  his  travels  and  investigations.  Returning  to  Berlin,  he  became  assistant 
in  the  Royal  Ethnographical  Museum  and  docent  m  geography  at  the  university. 
In  1885-86  he  went  to  British  Columbia  to  study  the  Indians  of  that  region,  and  has 
since  spent  considerable  time  in  research  in  this  field,  having  prepared  several  reports 
on  the  natives  for  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Dr. 
Boas  for  two  years  was  an  assistant  editor  of  Science,  and  from  1888  to  1892  docent 
in  anthropolcny  at  Qark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.  He  afterward  became  con- 
nected with  CMumbia  University  as  lecturer  on  anthropology,  and  in  1899  was  made 
professor  of  this  subject.  He  nas  been  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  scientific 
staff  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  in  1900  was  president  of  the 
American  Folk-lore  Society.  He  is  Uie  author  of  Boffin  Land  ( 1885)  ;  The  Central 
Etkimo  (in  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology), 
and  of  many  reports  to  European  and  American  learned  societies. 

BOAMAma.  See  Rowing. 

BOBOkVKIIV,  pYont  DHiruvEncH,  contemporary  Russian  novelist,  publicist, 
and  critic,  whose  fortieth  anniversary  of  literary  activity  was  celebrated  in  November, 
1900,  was  bom  on  August  27,  1836,  in  Nizhni- Novgorod.  He  matriculated  in  1853  in 
the  law  faculty  of  the  Kazan  University,  but  becoming  interested  in  chemistry,  en- 
tered the  physico-mathematical  faculty  at  Dorpat,  was  attracted  by  medicine,  and 
took  all  the  required  subjects  (both  theoretical  and  practical)  of  the  medical  faculty. 
From  that  time,  for  about  twenty  years  in  succession,  he  studied  at  the  universities, 
medical  schools,  museums,  art  schools,  and  conservatories  in  Moscow,  St.  Peters- 
bui^,  Paris.  Vienna,  and  where  not.  His  courses  embraced  all  subjects  imaginable, 
from  Roman  law,  political  and  social  sciences,  and  philosophy,  through  philoI<^, 
literature,  and  history,  to  history  of  art,  harmony,  solfeggio,  and  declamation,  these 
latter  preparatory  to  his  directorship  of  a  private  school  of  dramatic  art,  which  he 
conducted  in  Moscow  in  1877.  His  linguistic  accomplishments  are  quite  as  remark- 
able. From  i860  he  has  been  an  untiring  literary  worker,  his  writings  (fiction, 
criticism,  literary  history,  philosophy,  and  even  chemistry)  filling  over  100  volumes, 
of  which  more  than  30  are  novels.  Keen  of  perception,  familiar  with  the  life  and 
literatures  of  most  European  nationalities,  crammed  with  encyclopedic  knowledge, 
he  has  the  characteristic  int^uisitiveness  of  a  reporter  about  him,  and  brings  all  this 
to  his  literary  work  :  "to  seize  the  moment"— i.e.,  to  embody  in  fiction  the  slightest 
phenomenon  of  social  life  almost  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  is  a  term  quite 
current  in  modem  Russian  literature,  coined  originally  to  characterize  this  peculiar 
nnpressionableness  of  the  author.  His  works  are  a  chronicle  in  fiction,  of  the  social, 
literary  and  historical  changes  in  Russia  in  the  past  two-score  of  years.  Beginning 
with  novels  in  the  style  of  the  best  Russian  traditions  of  the  Forties  (Turgenyeff, 
(^charoff,  Dostojrelski),  he  later  adopted  the  "protocol"  method  of  the  modern 
Frendi  scbooL   His  novels  are  made  up  of  a  mosaic  of  separate  episodes,  which  he 
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reproduces  photographically  from  actual  lite,  and  there  is  not  a  work  of  his  ia  which 
some  of  his  friends  or  acquaintances  should  not  be  recognized  at  first  glance.  The 
best  of  his  works  are:  The  Evening  Sacrifice;  Solid  Virtues;  Dr.  Tsibuika;  Katay- 
gorod;  Vassili  Terkin;  The  Princess;  and  especially  Got  Wiser.  For  hia  stn^  of 
the  European  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century  see  Russian  Literatuu 

BOBR&  See  Transvaal. 

BOHBifTA.  See  Austkia-Huhgaby. 

BOKHABA,  a  khanate  of  central  Asia,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Russia,  lyii^  to 
the  west  of  the  Pamir,  between  Russian  Turkestan  on  the  north  and  Afghanistan 

and  the  Russian  Transcaspian  province  on  the  south,  has  an  area  of  about  92,000 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  2,500,000.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
are  the  Aryan  Tajiks,  but  the  Uzbegs,  of  Turkish  stock,  are  the  dominant  race. 
The  people  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Sunni  sect  The  capital  and  chief  town  is 
Bokhara,  with  about  75,000  inhabitants;  other  important  towns,  with  approximate 
pcH>ulations,  are  Karshi,  25,000;  Hissar,  Shahr-i-Sabz,  and  Khuzar,  each  10,000.  The 
rder  is  the  Amir  Sayid  Abdul  Ahad,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1885.  He  has 
about  11,000  troops,  some  of  which  have  been  drilled  by  the  Russians.  The  chief 
products  include  corn,  fruits,  cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  wine;  sheep,  horses, 
cattle,  and  camels  are  reared.  The  principal  minerals  known  to  occur  are  gcdd, 
alum,  salt,  and  sulphur.  Foreign  trade,  which  is  chieily  with  Russia,  Persia. 
Afe'hanistan,  and  India,  amounts  annually  to  some  32,000,000  roubles  (nearly 
$10,500,000),  the  imports  being  slightly  in  excess  of  the  exports.  The  imports  include 
green  tea,  muslins,  shawls,  indigo,  drugs,  and  numerous  other  commodities;  and 
among  the  chief  exports  are  raw  silk  ancf  cotton.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Russians.  The  amir  permits  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  only  for 
the  use  of  the  Russian  legation.  The  city  of  Bokhara  has  several  manufactures  of 
importance,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  central  Asia;  while  for 
many  years  it  has  been  famous  for  its  numerous  mosques  and  colleges.  The  trans- 
Caspian  railway,  which  connects  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  Caspian,  with  Tashkent,  in 
the  province  of  Syr  Daria,  passes  from  Charjui,  on  the  Oxus,  to  Novo-Bokhara,  a 
town  that  has  been  recently  built,  eight  miles  from  the  capital.  A  branch  railway 
over  these  eight  miles,  which  was  under  construction,  at  the  expense  of  the  amir,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1900,  was  expected  to  be  finished  early  in  1901.  The  estimated 
amount  of^  freight  that  will  be  carried  annually  by  this  branch  is  6,000,000  poods 
(about  108,000  tons).  The  city  of  Bokhara  is  also  connected  with  Tashkent  by 
telegraph. 

BOLIVIA,  a  South  American  republic,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Brazil, 
on  the  south  by  Paraguay  and  Argentina,  and  on  the  west  by  Chile  and  Peru.  The 
capital  is  La  Paz. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  comprises  eight  departments,  the  total  esti- 
mated area  of  which  is  567.430  square  miles.  A  ninth  department,  the  Littoral, 
embracing  29,910  square  miles  and  containing  the  port  of  Antofagasta,  was  mort- 
gaged to  Chile  after  the  war  with  that  country  m  1879-80  and  has  never  been 
redeemed.  A  definite  Ai^entine  boundary  has  been  agreed  upon,  but  not  yet  de- 
limited. Accordir^  to  the  last  official  estimate,  the  population,  exclusive  of  some 
250,000  uncivilized  Indians,  was  something  over  2,000,000.  About  one-half  of  this 
number  are  Indians,  one-fourth  whites  (Spanish),  and  one-fourth  Mestizos.  Almost 
all  are  nominally  Christian.  The  estimated  populations  of  the  principal  towns  are: 
Paz.  62,300;  Cochabamba,  29,500;  Sucre,  27.300;  Potosi,  15,900;  Oruro,  15.900; 
Santa  Cruz,  12,100;  Tarija,  11,900. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  presi- 
dent, who  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  not  eligible  for 
re-election.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  portfolios ;  by  a  decree  of  December  28, 
1899,  changes  were  made  in  the  titles  of  these  branches  of  public  administration, 
which  are  now  as  follows:  foreign  affairs  and  worship,  war  and  colonization,  finance 
and  industry,  justice  and  public  instruction,  and  interior  and  public  works.  For  the 
term  beginning  August  15,  1896,  the  president  was  Senor  Severo  Fernandez  Alonso, 
but  upon  the  termination  of  the  revolution  of  1899  General  Jose  Manuel  Pando  was 
elected  constitutional  president  October  26.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a 
congress  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies,  members  of  the  former 
being  18  in  number,  elected  for  6  years,  and  of  the  latter  64  in  number,  elected  for 
4  years.  The  eight  departments,  which  are  administered  by  prefects,  are  divided  into 
provinces  and  these  into  cantons,  the  former  being  administered  by  sub-prefects  and 
the  latter  by  magistrates  {corregidores) .  Besides  local  jastices  (alcaldes),  there  are 
8  district  courts  and  a  supreme  court. 

The  seat  of  government  has  been  changeable,  having  been  repeatedly  at  La  Par 
and  at  Sucre.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution  of  1899 
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was  the  insistence  of  the  Alonzo  government  upon  Sucre  as  the  capital.  After  Gen- 
eral Pando  came  into  power  he  issued  an  executive  decree  declaring  La  Paz  the  per- 
manent capital,  and  on  Febmary  i,  1900,  the  governmental  departments  were  re- 
moved to  that  city  from  Sucre. 

Army. — The  standii^  ^^F^  numbers  about  2000  men,  and  the  national  guard  about 
80,00a  Service  in  the  militia  is  incumbent  upon  citizens  between  21  and  50  years  of 

_  Finance. — Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs ;  other  sources  of  revenue  are 
liquor  taxes,  silver  and  other  minerals,  and  stamps.  The  principal  items  of  expendi- 
ture are  war,  finance,  instruction,  and  public  works.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
in  bolivianos  (the  boliviano  being  worth  45.1  cents  on  October  i,  1900)  have  been 
reported  as  follows,  the  figures  for  1898  and  1899  being  official  estimates : 

iSdS-        1896.        1897.        1898.  1899. 

Revenue  4.594.033   5,266,543  434*^  5,194.593  7,973.19° 

Expenditure        5.714.793  8,104,300 

The  government  seems  to  have  considerable  difficulty  in  the  collection  of  revenue. 
At  the  end  of  1897  the  external  debt,  due  to  Chilean  creditors,  which  originally 
amounted  to  6,500,000  bolivianos,  was  1,084,555  bolivianos;  on  the  payment  of  this 
40  per  cent,  of  the  customs  collected  at  Arica,  one  of  the  ports  the  privileges  of  which 
are  allowed  Bolivia  by  Chile,  are  applied.  In  1898  the  internal  debt  amounted  to 
3.707.541-  There  are  two  banks  of  issue,  three  mortgage  banks,  and  two  other  banks; 
the  tank-note  circulation  amounts  to  about  6,600,000  bolivianos. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Large  areas  of  Bolivia  are  suitable  for  cultivation,  but 
l^riculture  has  made  little  progress.  Only  slow  development  can  be  expected,  of 
course,  in  a  country  so  sparsely  inhabited  and  possessing  so  few  good  roads ;  but  to 
a  great  extent  the  unprogressiveness  is  due  to  the  naturid  inefficiency  of  the  people — 
a  too  common  Latin-American  characteristic — while  the  Bolivians  have  not  the 
excuse  of  the  enervating  tendency  of  a  tropical  climate,  for  the  elevation  of  the  coun- 
try places  it  practically  in  the  temperate  zone.  Manufactures  of  any  considerable  im- 
portance are  almost  unknown.  Full  and  accurate  data  of  production  and  commerce 
i^nnot  be  obtained,  as  the  official  statistics  are  fragmentary,  and  large  shipments  of 
silver  and  rubber  are  not  infrequently^  made  at  the  river  ports  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  customs  authorities.  The  important  products  include  rubber,  cacao,  cin- 
chona, and  coffee;  while  wheat,  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes  are  grown  for  domestic 
consumption.  Sugar-cane  grows  readily,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  only  a  small  way, 
and  the  product  is  distilled.  Hitherto  small  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  valuable 
forests  or  of  the  rich  grazing  lands,  thoi^h  cattle,  sheep,  and  llamas  are  fairly 
numerous. 

Bolivia's  real  wealth  at  present  is  its  mineral  resources,  whidi  are  vety  lai^  and 
include  silver,  cop^r,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  borax.  The  most 
important  metal  nyned  is  silver,  Bolivia  standing  tiitrd  among  the  silver-producing 
countries,  with  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  the  first  and  second  places  respec- 
tively. The  silver  production  actually  reported  in  1894  amounted  to  over  14,500,000 
ounces,  while  the  total  estimated  output  for  that  year  was  22,000,000  ounces.  During 
the  next  two  years  there  was  a  decline  in  the  production,  but  in  1897  the  reported  out- 

f>ut  was  about  15,000,000  ounces.  The  principal  silver  districts,  where  the  mines  are 
argely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  are  Huanchaca,  Oruro,  Colquechaca,  and  Potosi. 
The  estimated  yield  of  the  Potosi  mines  from  their  discovery  in  1545  down  to  1864  is 
$3,ooo,ooo,ooa  Second  in  importance  to  silver  is  tin,  in  the  mining  of  which  consid- 
erable progress  has  recently  been  made,  though  the  Bolivian  metal  is  not  oinsidered 
to  be  of  first  quali^.  Where  silver  is  worked  tin  is  usually  found,  but  the  principal 
tin^producing  distncts  are  on  the  eastern  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  extending  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles,  and  divided  into  four  distinct  groups — La  Paz,  Oruro,  Potosi,  and 
Chorolque.  The  estimated  vearly  output  has  been  about  4000  tons,  but  the  estimated 
export  for  1899  was  about  0000  tons.  The  very  rich  copper  veins  of  Bolivia  are  not 
worked  at  all,  except  at  Corocoro,  near  Lake  Titicaca,  and  there  only  in  a  primitive 
manner.  The  annual  copper  export,  in  the  form  of  barilla,  amounts  to  about  3000 
tons.  The  silver  and  tin  are  exported  through  Antofagasta,  and  the  copper  through 
the  Peruvian  port  Mollendo.  The  gold  output  is  almost  limited  to  washings  by 
Indians.  Though  borax,  antimony,  and  bismuth  exist  in  large  quantities  they  are 
mined  but  little  and  very  antiquated  methods  are  employed.  During  1899  there  were 
granted  2754  mining  claims. 

The  prinapal  imports  are  provisions,  hardware,  alcoholic  liquors,  textiles,  wearing 
apparef  and  furniture.  The  import  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Germans,  and  a 
large  amount  of  German  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  country.  The  leading  ex- 
ports are  silver,  tin,  copper,  rubber,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  cacao,  coffee,  and  cin- 
ciiona.    CoBunerce  passes  through  the  ports  of  Arica  and  Antofagasta  (Chile), 
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Mollendo  (Peru),  and  the  northeastern  river  ports  of  Villa  Bella,  Puerto  Suai«z, 

and  Puerto  Alonso.  Early  in  1900  it  was  reported  that  several  minor  customs  ports 
had  been  created  on  Lake  Titicaca  for  facilitating  the  export  of  mining  products  and 
rubber  and  other  produce.  The  rubber  export,  which  is  increasing,  was  reported  to 
amount  in  1898  to  3,041,542  kilogrammes  (6,705,383  pounds),  valued  at  13,223.300 
bolivianos  (currency.) ;  of  this  amount  about  2,000,000  kilograms  came  from  Acre. 
The  following  amounts,  representing  bolivianos,  have  been  reported  for  the  foreign 
trade:  1897,  imports  and  exports,  24,456,000  and  25,500,000  respectively;  1898,  im- 
ports, 38,400,000,  and  exports,  18,000,000. 

CommUHtcalions. — A  great  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities,  as  suggested 
above,  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  of  Bolivian  development  The  roads  are  few 
and  their  condition  primitive,  though  efforts  are  being  made  for  their  improvement. 
A  railway  connecting  the  Chilean  port  Antofagasta  with  the  frontier  town  Asco- 
tan  extends  nearly  500  miles  in  Bolivian  territory,  running  from  Ascotan  to  Uyuni 
and  Oruro,  with  a  branch  to  Huanchaca.  Several  lines  have  been  projected,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1900  the  government  appropriated  120,000  bolivianos  for  the  prelim- 
inary studies  of  uiree  railway  lines — namely,  from  Oruro  to  La  Paz  and  thence 
to  Lake  Titicaca,  there  to  connect  with  the  Peruvian  road  running  to  Mollendo; 
from  Oruro  to  Cochabamba ;  and  from  Challapota  to  Colquechaca.  It  was  said  that 
a  further  sum  of  about  50,000  bolivianos  would  be  appropriated  for  the  surveys  of  a 
railway  from  Potosi,  near  Challapata,  to  the  Argentine  frontier.  Sundry  recom- 
mendations for  the  construction  of  railways  were  made  by  the  president  in  a  special 
message  to  the  congress  in  August,  looo.  The  following  cities  are  connected  by 
telegraph:  Puno  (a  Peruvian  town  on  Lake  Titicaca),  La  Paz,  Oruro,  Cochabamba, 
Colquechaca,  and  Sucre,  while  another  line  runs  1^  way  of  Sucre  and  Potosi  from 
the  Argentine  frontier  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  total  length' of  tel^aph  line  being 
4124  miles,  and  the  number  of  telegraph  offices  117. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  other  forms 
of  faith  are  tolerated.  Primary  instruction,  which  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory, 
is  controlled  by  the  municipalities,  the  number  of  public  primary  schools  in  1897 
being  366,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  over  139,000  bolivianos  were  appropriated. 
Private  primary  schools  numbered  121  and  industrial  schools  82,  the  total  enrolment 
of  pupils  in  all  schools  being  36,690.  In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  mission 
schools  taught  by  the  priests.  For  secondary  education  there  are  8  coll»es  and  9 
other  institutions,  with  upward  of  2000  students,  and  for  higher  education  o  so-called 
universities,  having  about  500  students.  At  La  Paz  a  military  college  has  recently 
been  founded,  and  at  Oruro  a  college  of  civil  and  mining  engineering.  In  1900  the 
reported  number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  published  in  Bolivia  were  28,  of 
which  9  were  in  La  Paz, 

Amnesty. — Early  in  1900  the  Bolivian  government  invited  all  who  had  left  the 
country  on  account  of  the  civil  war,  by  which,  in  the  fall  of  1899,  General  Pando 
succeeded  Senor  Severo  Fernandez  Alonso  as  president,  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  gave  assurances  of  complete  safety. 

Acre. — The  region  of  the  Acre,  or  Aquiry,  River  in  northern  Bolivia  has' been  a 
disputed  territory  between  (hat  republic  and  Brazil ;  but  in  May,  1899,  an  agreement 
was  announced  by  which  Brazil  practically  conceded  to  Bolivia  the  latter's  claim  to 
the  disputed  area.  A  protocol  was  formally  signed  on  the  30th  of  the  following 
October,  and  a  joint  commission  was  appointed  to  rectify  the  frontier  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  1867.  Bolivia  had  established  a  customs  house  at  Puerto  Alonso. 
on  the  Acre  River,  and  according  to  the  protocol,  wasallowedtocollect customs  duties 
pending  a  final  settlement.  During  1899  and  1900,  however,  there  existed  not  a  little 
misapprehension  and  confusion  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the  Acre  region.  This 
district,  which  has  only  recently  been  settled,  through  the  discovery  there  of  valuable 
rubber  forests,  is  widely  separated  from  the  more  thickly  populated  portions  of  Brazil 
and  Bolivia,  and  accordingly  reports  of  occurrences  in  the  region  have  been  few  and 
in  large  part  vague.  It  appears  that  an  insurrection,  or  secession,  that  was  attempted 
in  the  summer  of  1899,  apparently  on  account  of  Bolivian  taxation,  was  not  regarded 
as  serious,  and  was  simply  alluded  to  as  "misguided"  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Brazilian  state  of  Amazonas,  which  conceived  the  district  to  be  a  part  of  its  territory. 
In  December,  1899,  however,  the  so-called  republic  of  Acre  was  set  up.  and  the  polit- 
ical condition  ensuing  in  the  summer  of  1900  was  anomalous ;  for  the  governor  of 
Amazonas  had  announced  the  entire  pacification^  of  the  district,  the  president  of 
Bolivia  had  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege  in  the  region  of  the  Acre  and  Purus  rivers, 
and  the  republic  of  Acre  had  petitioned  Argentina  for  recognition  as  an  independent 
government.  Brazilian  and  Bolivian  troops  were  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble, 
but  no  fighting  of  a  serious  nature  took  place,  as  the  Acre  government  was  practically 
destitute  of  military  facilities.  By  the  i8th  of  August  the  Bolivian  troops  had 
crushed  the  rebellion  and  taken  Puerto  Alonso,  but  they  remained  in  the  district  in 
order  to  prevent  any  new  attempt  at  secession.   The  population  of  the  district  has 
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been  estimated  at  about  50,00a  Late  in  November,  ipoo,  Seflor  Fernando  E.  Gua- 
challa,  the  Bolivian  minister  to  the  United  States,  stated  that  there  was  no  boundary 
dispute  between  bis  country  and  Brazil.  Sec  South  Auekica. 

BOBAX.  The  yield  of  borax  in  the  United  States  in  1899  was  40,714,000  pounds, 
worth  $1,139,882,  as  compared  with  16,000,000  pounds  in  1898,  valued  at  $1,120,000. 
This  great  increase  is  due  to  improved  processes  of  manufacture  and  the  discovery 
of  new  mines,  which  liave  resulted  from  an  increased  demand  for  boric  acid  and 
borax  in  the  arts.  The  greater  part  of  the  output  is  derived  from  the  colemanite 
deposits  of  California,  while  smaller  amounts  are  obtained  from  marsh  deposits  in 
California  and  elsewhere.  The  borates,  commercial  borax,  and  boric  acid  used  in 
America  are  now  furnished  almost  entirely  from  American  sources,  and  nearly  the 
entire  ou^ut  comes  from  the  Borax  Consolidated  Company,  Limited,  its  production 
for  the  year  1899  being  24,068  short  tons. 

BORNBO,  an  equatorial  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  is  the  third  largest 
island  in  the  world,  being  about  850  miles  long  and  600  broad,  and  having  an  area 
of  about  300,000  square  miles,  a  territory  nearly  as  large  as  Texas  and  Louisiana 
combined.  About  two-thirds  of  the  island,  embracing  the  western,  southern,  and 
most  of  the  eastern  coasts,  is  in  possession  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  remainder, 
comprising  British  North  Borneo,  Brunei,  and  Sarawak,  is  under  British  i>rotection. 
The  population,  which  has  been  estimated  at  1,846,000,  is  made  up  of  various  races 
— Malays,  Kyans,  Dyaks,  Bugis,  Negritos,  Kanowits,  Pakatans,  Chinese,  and  others. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  tropical  products,  and  valuable 
timber  is  abundant.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Borneo  includes  gold,  iron,  coal,  mer- 
cury, antimony,  marble,  petroleum,  tin.  copper,  and  diamonds.  Among  the  exports 
are  sago,  beeswax,  camphor,  edible  birds'  nests,  rattans,  tobacco,  pepper,  gold,  spices, 
drugs,  dyes,  rubber,  gutta-percha,  diamonds,  antimony,  and  tortoiseshell.  The  lead- 
ing imports  are  opium,  tea,  cotton  textiles,  and  brass  and  iron  ware. 

Dutch  Borneo  has  an  estimated  area  of  212,737  square  miles  and  an  estimatad 
population  (1897)  of  about  1,181,000.  The  coast  districts  are  largely  under  Dutch 
mnuence,  important  settlements  being  at  Sambas,  Banjarmassin,  Koti,  Fontiana, 
Succadana,  and  elsewhere,  but  the  interior,  which  to  a  great  extent  is  not  welt 
known,  is  practically  under  the  control  of  the  natives. 

British  North  Borneo,  having  an  estimated  area  of  31,106  square  miles  (about  the 
size  of  South  Carolina)  and  some  900  miles  of  coast  line,  occupies  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  upward  of  175,000,  consist  chiefly 
-of  Mohammedan  settlers  along  the  coast  and  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  interior.  The 
country  is  a  British  protectorate,  but  is  governed  by  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  which  holds  grants  from  native  sultans  and  a  royal  charter  from  the 
British  government  The  territory  is  administered  by  a  governor  (Hugh  Charles 
Clifford  m  1900,  who,  however,  resigned  in  September),  who  is  assisted  by  a  council 
and  hy  several  official  residents.  The  principal  towns  are  Sandakan  (the  seat  of 
government),  Gaya,  Kudat,  Silan,  and  Mempakol.  There  are  a  Protestant  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  mission.  In  1889  the  colony  of  Labuan  was  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company;  and  in  August,  1899,  pursuant 
to  a  native  petition,  it  was  decided  to  occupy  the  interior  district  of  Tambunan, 
which  has  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  and  which  was 
to  be  placed  under  a  British  resident.  There  is  a  military  force  of  3^  natives  under 
£ur(n>ean  officers.  Statistics  of  finance  and  of  commerce,  expressed  in  dollars  worth 
a  litUe  less  than  50  cents.  United  States  money,  have  been  reported  as  follows  for 
fiscal  years: 


The  colony  is  self-supporting,  and  there  is  no  public  debt.  About  1,000,000  acres 
have  been  leased  by  the  government  for  agriculture.  The  exports  include  those 
mentioned  above  for  Borneo,  the  most  important  being  leaf  tobacco,  which  amounted 
to  $1,686,173  in  1897  and  $1,388,666  in  1898.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain  by  way  of  Sin^pore.  There  is  telegraphic  communication  between  Sandakan 
and  the  coast,  which  is  connected  with  Singapore  by  cable.  A  metre-gauge  railway 
fifty-two  miles  in  length  is  under  constrtiction  from  Brunei  Bay  into  the  interior. 
Under  the  British  North  Borneo  Com^ny,  though  the  territory  on  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition,  the  natives  still  make  occasional  disturb- 
ances. In  January,  1900,  the  British  suppressed  a  small  insurrection,  and  in  April 
then  was  fighting  at  Kudat;  on  the  28th  of  the  month  this  town  was  raided  and 
nearly  forty  persons  killed,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  rebels. 

Brunei,  a  territory  on  the  north  coast,  lying  to  the  southwest  of  British  North 
Borneo,  has  an  area  that  is  variously  estimated,  but  that  several  authorities  place  at 
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3000  square  miles.  The  estimated  population  ia  about  50,000.  The  country  since 
1888  has  been  under  British  protection,  but  the  internal  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  native  sultan,  Hassim  Jalud  Alam  Akamadin,  who  is  assisted  by  various 
chiefs.  The  capital  and  chief  town,  Brunei,  has  been  called  "the  Venice  of  the  East," 
since  it  is  built  on  piles  and  partly  on  islands  in  the  Brunei  River.  The  principal  ex- 
port is  8^:0,  but  there  is  little  trade  and  the  revenue  is  small. 

Accordmg  to  a  British  consular  report,  the  year  1899  marked  a  retrogression  in  the 
commercial  and  social  conditions  of  Brunei.  Many  families  have  left  the  protectorate 
in  order  to  avoid  the  exorbitant  demands  of  tax  collectors  and  money  lenders,  and  to 
escape  the  seizure  and  sale  of  women  and  children  into  slavery.  It  was  thoi^ht  that 
although  the  country  has  valuable  agricultural  and  mineral  possibilities  the  popula- 
tion would  soon  be  depleted  to  little  more  than  the  semi-independent  tribes  of  the 
remote  districts. 

Sarawak,  lying  on  the  north  coast,  southwest  of  Brunei,  was  constituted  an 
independent  state  in  1888  under  the  administration  of  Rajah  Sir  Charles  Anthony 
Brooke  and  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  In  1843  Sir  James  Brooke  ob- 
tained from  the  sultan  of  Brunei  part  of  the  present  territory  of  Sarawak,  and  there- 
after, under  the  title  of  rajah,  exercised  a  rule  that  was  as  praiseworthy  as  it  was 
picturesque,  until  he  was  succeeded  in  1868  by  his  nephew,  the  present  rajah. 
Various  territorial  additions  have  been  made  to  Sarawak,  so  that  now  the  estimated 
area  is  50,000  square  miles  and  the  estimated  population  500,000.  The  chief  towns 
are  Kuching  and  Sibu ;  at  the  former  there  are  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sions. The  products  are  similar  to  those  of  North  Bomea  There  is  a  flourishing 
trade  that  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese.  They  have  not,  however,  con- 
trol of  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  large  areas  of  promising  land  await 
European  investors.  The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  monopolies  on  opium, 
spirits,  pawnbroking,  and  gambliiu;,  and  from  customs.  Statistics  of  finance  and 
commerce,  in  dollars  worth  a  little  less  than  50  cents,  have  been  reported  as  follows: 


The  consular  report  quoted  above,  setting  forth  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
Brunei,  stated  that  the  advance  of  prosperity,  though  slow,  is  steady  in  Sarawak 
under  the  rule  of  Rajah  Brooke,  who  "regards  his  position  as  a  trust  held  by  him  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants."  Accordingly,  he  exercises  a  wise  caution  in  the 
introduction  of  occidental  ideas  and  customs.  But  the  civilizing  process  maintained 
by  him  and  his  assistants  is  most  promising. 

BORNU,  an  African  state,  bounded  by  the  native  empire  of  Sokoto  on  the  west, 
Sahara  on  the  north,  and  German  Cameroon  on  the  east.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
50,000  square  mites  and  its  population  at  5,000,000.  The  capital  is  Kuka,  a  town  of 
some  commercial  importance,  and  with  a  population  of  about  60,000,  situated  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Tchad.  The  soil  is  well  watered  and  supposed  to  be  rich  in 
minerals.  Bomu  is  governed  by  an  absolute  sultan  or  sheikh,  assisted  by  a  council 
of  military  chiefs.  Since  January,  1900,  it  has  been  under  British  protection  as  a  part 
of  the  newly  established  Northern  Nigeria  Protectorate.   See  NiCEiUAj  Northern. 

BOSNIA  and  HBRZEGOVINA,  two  Ottoman  provinces  lying  to  the  south  of 
Hungary  between  Dalmatia  and  Servia,  nominally  belong  to  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
but  are  occupied  and  administered  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  government  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878).  Their  total  area,  including  the  sanjak 
of  Novi-Bazar,  is  23,571  square  miles  and  their  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1895,  was  1,568,092,  of  whom  673,246  belonged  to  the  Oriental  Ortho- 
dox Church,  5^^,632  were  Mohammedans,  and  334,142  Roman  Catholics.  The  chief 
occupation  is  i^riculture,  in  which  about  88  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
engaged  in  1895.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  the  methods  employed  in  cultivating  it 
are  primitive.  The  principal  products  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  rice,  millet, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax  and  hops.  Fruit  is  abundant,  but  the  vine  is  cultivated  in 
Herzegovina  only  for  home  consumption.  Tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly,  and 
the  output  of  the  government  factories  for  1898  amounted  to  33,000,000  cigarettes  and 
70,000,000  packets  of  tobacco.  The  provinces  are  also  very  rich  in  minerals,  the 
principal  01  which  are  coal,  iron,  co[^er,  and  manganese.  The  mining  industry  is 
mostly  controlled  by  the  government  The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  cattle 
and  skins.  The  budget  estimates  for  1900  were:  Receipts,  41,654,881  kronen,  and 
expenditures,  41,526,368  kronen.  The  sum  of  7,302,000  kronen  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  increase  of  the  military  forces.  The  native  army  numbers  over  6000  men  on 
a  peace  Footing,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  of  occupation  numbers  over  21,000 
men.  The  educational  institutions  of  the  provinces  consist  of  943  elementary  schools, 
I  higher  gymnasium,  2  gymnasia,  4  commercial  schools,  2  seminaries  and  i  training 
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Revenue.  Expenditure.  Imports.  Exports. 
638,188  543.506  2.906,143  3.367. 141 
851,438       843,230       3^1.609  4.476,066 
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college  for  teachers.  The  provinces  have  545  miles  of  railway  and  1530  miles  of 
telegraph  lines.  The  capital  and  seat  of  the  government  is  Sarajeno,  with  a  popula- 
tion 01  38,083.  The  administration  of  the  provinces  is  directed  by  the  imperial 
government  of  Austria-Hungary  through  the  Bosnian  bureau,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  minister  of  finance  at  Vienna.  The  government  consists  of  three  departments : 
for  internal  aflFairs,  finance,  and  justice.  There  is  also  an  advising  body  composed  of 
the  prelates  of  Saiajeno  and  i2  members  elected  by  the  people.  The  suijak  of  Novi- 
Bazar  is  administered  by  Turkish  officials. 

BOSTON  PUBIJO  LIBRARY,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  consists  of  a  central  library, 
on  Copley  Square,  housed  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States;  10  branch  libraries,  with  considerable  permanent  collections  of 
books,  5  reading-rooms,  which  are  also  delivery  and  deposit  stations,  and  14  de- 
livery and  deposit  stations.  The  library  delivers  books  to  certain  public  schools, 
fire-engine  houses,  reformatory  institutions,  and  the  like,  making  a  total,  besides  the 
central  library,  of  71  agencies  on  February  I,  1900,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
total  collection  of  the  library  on  that  date  was  746,383  volumes,  the  increase  for  the 
year  being  30,333  volumes,  of  which  7474  were  by  gift.  Among  notable  additions 
were  books  obtained  through  gift  and  library  purchase  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of 
the  late  Anatole  de  Moiftaiglon,  of  the  £cole  de  Chartes,  covering  the  field  of 
ardueolwy,  history,  and  general  literature,  especially  French  and  Italian  literature 
of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  said  that  the  Boston  library  handles  a  larger  circu- 
lation than  any  other  library  in  the  world,  receiving  applications  for  books 
from  persons  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States.  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  however, 
in  his  report,  submitted  after  retiring  from  the  librarian  ship,  called  attention  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  income  of  $13,000,  received  during  1899-1900,  of  which  nearly  a 
third  was  in  cash  gifts,  to  maintain  the  collection  in  its  traditional  position  as  a  great 
storehouse  containing  all  the  important  books  published.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Put- 
nam, now  librarian  of  Congress,  is  Mr,  James  L.  Whitney,  former  chief  of  tha 
catalogue  department,  who  assumed  his  official  position  about  the  beginning  of  1900. 

BOTANT.  The  same  increased  degree  of  activity  has  characterized  the  progress 
in  botany  during  the  past  year  as  has  been  manifested  during  the  last  decade.  A 
prominent  Amcncan  botanist,  whose  name  has  been  familiar  to  every  worker  in  this 
science  for  many  years,  recently  stated  that  a  few  years  ago  the  greater  part  of  our 
American  botanical  literature  representing  research  was  presented  in  the  form  of 
notes,  whereas  at  the  present  time  one  is  bewildered  with  the  length  of  articles  of  an 
or^nal  and  extremely  technical  nature.  In  this  respect  American  botany  has  changed 
as  much  as  any  other  science  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  older  botanical 
text-books,  so  lot^  in  vogue,  were  rather  noted  for  their  stability  and  conservatism 
in  methods  of  presenting  teaching  material — a  feature  which  mdicated  a  limited 
amount  of  progress  and  activity  in  the  several  branches  of  this  science.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  new  text-books  are  continually  being  brought  out  by  publish- 
ers which  represent  radical  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  presented 
and  in  the  methods  of  handling  the  same.  These  works  are  largely  intended  for 
seomdary  schocds,  although  many  are  adapted  for  colleges,  and  they  are  superseding 
vei^  rapidly  the  older  text-books  which  have  been  in  vogue  so  many  years.  The 
activity  in  systematic  botany  continues,  especially  the  study  of  the  floras  of  those 
coontries  which  have  not  heretofore  been  explored.  There  appears  to  be  a  tendency 
in  some  quarters  to  give  a  more  detailed  study  to  the  floras  of  explored  localities 
and  to  raise  well-known  forms  and  varieties  to  the  rank  of  species.  The  extensive 
systematic  work  known  as  Englcr  und  Pranil  PHanzenfamilien  and  started  some 
years  ago  is  complete  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  ferns,  horsetails,  mosses,  and 
liverworts  and  lichens ;  and  Engler  has  recently  announced  his  intention  to  begin 
pttblishing  a  comprehensive  work,  ^titled  Das  PHansenrekh,  which  is  to  be  a  con- 
sp^us  01  the  plant  kingdom,  and  will  contain  a  critical  enumeration  of  all  orders, 
ramilies,  genera,  subgenera,  species,  and  varieties.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
estimated  number  of  plants  at  present  known  are  as  follows:  Flowering  plants, 
I2l,g6l ;  cryptogams,  74,586,  this  number  including  970  species  or  forms  of  bacteria; 
14.054  species  of  algae,  42,860  species  of  fungi,  5600  species  of  lichens,  7650  species  of 
mosses,  and  3452  species  of  ferns,  etc.  The  two  classes  together  aggregate  196,547 
species  of  flowering  and  cryptogamous  plants;  and  while  this  number,  however, 
might  not  agree  with  every  botanist's  estimate,  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  some  groups  just  what  constitutes  a  species ; 
and  especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  bacteria.  At  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  or  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  total  number  of  plants  known  was  about 
10,000  species,  of  which  one-tenth  were  cryptogams.  Outside  of  tile  work  being 
done  in  systematic  botany  in  America,  which  still  claims  a  good  share  of  the  botanists' 
attention,  numerous  investigations  are  being  made  in  cytolc^  (study  of  the  cell), 
ecology  (plant  relations),  vegetable  patholt^  and  physiology.   The  numerous  pub- 
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lications  on  cytology  are  extremely  elaborate  and  technical,  and  furnish  excellent 
examines  of  modern  methods  of  technique  in  histoloffy.  The  results  of  cytoiogical 
investigations  still  leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  no  generalization  touching  upon 
such  fundamental  questions  as  heredity,  etc,  can  as  yet  be  made  along  this  line  of 
research.  Ecology  offers  to  every  student  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  and  some 
of  the  results  of  studies  in  this  field  furnish  good  subjects  for  a>urses  of  instruction 
in  botany,  attempts  having  already  been  made  to  incorporate  ecological  features 
in  the  latest  text-books  of  botany  for  secondary  schools.  The  study  of  ecology  brii^ 
the  student  into  intimate  connection  with  nature  out  of  doors,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  research  in  the  close  confines  of  the  laboratory.  The  work  in  vegetable 
pathology  is  growing  more  important  each  year,  and  remarkable  progress  is  being 
made  in  this  direction.  This  line  of  investigation  especially  appeals  to  the  American 
investigator's  temperament,  as  it  is  largely  utilitarian  in  its  tendency  and  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  development  of  our  enormous  resources.  It  is  especially 
valuable  in  rendering  great  aid  to  the  most  fundamental  of  all  industries,  agriculture, 
and  the  results  of  pathological  investigation  are  to  a  large  extent  comprehended  and 
appreciated  by  intelligent  agriculturalists.  Investigations  in  this  field  have  already 
saved  millions  of  dollars  to  those  engaged  in  practical  ^riculture,  since  methods  of 
treatment  have  been  devised  which  will  practically  control  the  ravages  of  disastrous 
fungus  diseases  at  comparatively  small  expense.  Much  pathological  work  is  also 
being  done  abroad  each  ^ear,  but  the  results  of  European  investigation  in  this 
direction  are  not  so  practical;  and,  moreover,  a  much  longer  time  is  required  to 
introduce  a  new  method  among  the  conservative  peasants.  The  equipment,  amount 
and  quality  of  the  work  in  vegetable  pathology  is  constantly  being  improved  in 
the  United  States,  and  some  important  contributions  to  this  subject  have  appeared 
during  the  past  year.  In  vegetable  physiology  there  is  much  more  being  done  than 
heretofore.  Considerable  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  irritabili^, 
metabolism,  and  the  effect  of  toxicity  of  acids,  salts,  etc,  u^n  plants.  The  compara- 
tively recent  establishment  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  with  its  extensive 
laboratory  and  staff  of  workers,  affords  ample  opportunities  for  work  in  plant  physi- 
'otogy  and  other  allied  branches  of  botany.  This  is,  however,  only  one  instance 
which  indicates  progress  in  botanical  equipment  and  opportunities  of  investigation, 
inasmuch  as  throughout  the  world  there  are  decided  improvements  in  the  facilities 
for  botanical  study  and  research,  and  nowhere  is  the  progress  more  marked  than 
in  the  United  States. 

Botanical  Societies, — The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Plant  Morphol- 
ogy  and  Fh^iol<^  was  held  with  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  at  JcAns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  sB-ag,  1900.  In  addition  to  the 
presidential  address  of  D.  P.  Penhallow,  eighteen  papers  were  presented  and  two 
special  lectures,  describing  the  progress  made  in  the  study  of  bacterial  diseases  of 
plants  and  in  cytoiogical  investigation,  were  given.  The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America  was  held  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City, 
June  26-28,  1900,  in  connection  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  Fifteen  papers  were  presented.  Section  G  (Botany)  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  at  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  June  25-29,  [900.  Twenty-three  papers  were  presented.  A  symposium  on  the 
plant  geography  of  North  America,  including  eleven  papers,  was  ^so  presented, 
and  a  special  memorial  programme  in  honor  of  John  Torrey,  by  the  Torrey  Botanical 
Gub,  formed  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 

BOTBJL  General  Louis,  on  the  death  of  General  Joubert  succeeded  as  com- 
mander of  the  Boer  army.  Though  but  36  years  old,  his  victories  at  Colenso 
and  Spion  Kop  made  him  a  recognized  leader.  Like  Cronje,  a  farmer  and  a  states- 
man as  well  as  soldier,  he  was  a  raiser  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  Vryheid  district  of 
the  Transvaal  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Volksraad  at  Pretoria.  General 
Botha  was  bom  at  Greytown,  Natal,  and  won  his  first  military  successes  under 
Lucas  Meyer  in  the  Kaffir  campaign.  He  was  made  officer  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Colenso  and  Spion  Kop.  In  April,  1900, 
when  General  Roberts  tried  to  dispose  his  twenty  thousand  troops  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  five  thousand  Boers  who  were  investing  Wepener.  Botha,  eluding 
the  British  soldiers,  withdrew  his  entire  army  and  its  supplies  and  furnished  hard 
rear-guard  fightii^  to  the  pursuing  cavalry  under  General  French  and  infantry  under 
General  Hamilton.  (See  Transvaal.)  During  the  two  following  months  Botha 
kept  up  the  courage  of  the  Boers  by  incessant  action  and  slight  successes.  His  re- 
tirement from  the  position  of  commander-in-chief  in  September  showed  that  the 
character  of  the  struggle  had  changed  from  regular  war  to  that  of  guerilla  warfare. 

BOWDOIN  OOZXBOBi  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  1899-1900  had  35  instructors  and 
372  students  and  a  library  of  over  98,000  volumes.  The  income  for  the  year  was 
$72,000.  See  Universities  and  Ccoxeces. 
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BOWUKO.  The  American  Bowling  Congress,  organized  in  1895,  has  recon- 
stm^ed  the  bowling  rules  on  a  plan  now  accepted  in  practically  all  the  important 
tournaments.  The  tournaments,  major  and  minor,  held  throughout  the  United 
States  are  innumerable,  and  the  widespread  popularity  of  the  alley  game  is  abun- 
dantly shown  by  the  space  devoted  to  the  sport  in  the  daily  press.  There  were 
pnutically  no  tournaments  of  a  truly  national  character  held  during  1900,  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  little  concern  compared  with  the  widespread  practice  of  the  game. 

BOXBRB.    See  Chinese  Empibe. 

BOZINO-  and  WRESTUNO.  The  national  amateur  championships  in  boxing 
and  wrestling  are  held  annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
which  aims  to  conduct  the  two  sports  on  as  high  a  plane  as  possible  and  to  rescue 
them,  especially  boxing,  from  the  disgraces  o£  the  prize  ring.  The  national  boxing 
champions  for  igoo  were  as  follows:  Bantam  weight,  105  pounds  and  under,  Wm. 
Cullen,  Union  Settlement  A,  C. ;  feather-weight,  115  pounds  and  under,  H.  Murphy, 
St  Bartholomew's  A.  C. ;  light-weight,  135  pounds  and  under,  J.  Hopkins,  U.  S. 
A.  C. ;  middle-weight,  158  pounds  and  under,  W.  Rodenbach,  New  West  Side 
A.  C. ;  heavy-weight,  over  185  pounds,  J.  P.  Knipe,  Pastime  A.  C. — all  of  New 
York  City.  Special  class,  125  pounds  and  under,  J.  L.  Scholes,  Toronto  A.  C. ; 
14s  pounds,  J.  J.  Dukelow,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  A.  C.  Wrestling:  Bantam,  W.  Nelson, 
St.  George  A.  C. ;  feather,  J.  Renzland,  St  G.  A.  C;  special,  125  pounds,  Aug. 
Kartzman,  St  George  A.  C;  light,  middle,  and  special,  145  pounds,  Max  Wiley, 
Rochester  A.  C  The  State  of  New  York  rqiealed  the  Horton  Boxing  law  in  1900, 
and  forbids  boxing  exhibitions  after  September  i. 

KBABAWT,  Edward  Yewil  British  general  and  politician,  was  bom  in  1839,  and 
entered  the  Second  Derby  Militia  in  1855.  In  1856  he  enlisted  in  the  Cape  Mounted 
Riflemen,  from  which  he-  retired  in  1S70  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Settling  in  East 
London,  Cape  Colony,  he  represented  the  town  in  the  Cape  Parliament  in  1873,  1882, 
and  18S8.  In  1878  he  had  been  made  commandant  of  colonial  forces  and  in  1879 
colonel  of  the  Cape  Yeomanry.  In  1897  he  became  president  of  the  South  African 
League.  Made  brigadier-general  early  in  the  Boer  War,  he  was  put  in  command  of 
the  mounted  colonial  forces  and  sent  to  operate  against  the  Boers  in  North  Cape 
Cc^ony.  When  Lord  Roberts  began  the  invasion  of  the  Orange  Free  State  General 
Brabant  led  one  of  the  three  columns  that  drove  the  Boers  northward  across  the 
Orange  River,  defeating  them  repeatedly.  After  the  taking  of  Bloemfontein  he 
tqierated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  tudng  many  towns  and 
pursuing  the  scattered  guerilla  commandos  of  Olivier,  De  Wet,  and  Delarey. 

BHAZTTh  the  largest  republic  in  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  occtipies  the 
central  ana  eastern  part  of  South  America,  between  the  parallels  4°  30'  N.  and 
33"  S.   The  capital  is  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Area  and  Population. — The  country  comprises  twenty  states  and  a  federal  district, 
the  total  estimated  area  of  which  is  about  3,209,000,  larger  even  than  the  continental 
area  of  the  United  States,  which,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  is  but  2,970,000  square  miles. 
Large  areas  of  Brazil  are  not  only  undeveloped,  but  practically  unexplored;  in  the 
states  of  Amazonas  and  Matto  Grosso  there  was  in  1890  an  average  of  only  one 
person  to  each  five  square  miles.  At  present  the  average,  at  least  in  Amazonas,  is 
somewhat  higher.  According  to  the  census  of  1890,  the  total  population  of  the 
country  was  14.3^.915.  but  a  subsequent  estimate  places  it  as  high  as  17,500,000. 
The  white  inhabitants  and  those  of  mixed  race  are  about  equal  in  number,  while  there 
are  some  2,000,000  negroes,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  states,  and  about  400,000  Indians, 
who  are  most  numerous  in  the  northern  states.  White  population  predominates 
in  the  seaports.  Immigration  is  encouraged.  The  number  of  immigrants  in  1897 
was  stated  to  be  157,948,  of  whom  over  90^000  were  Italians  and  over  24.000  Portu- 
guese; the  number  in  1898  was  53,822,  of  whom  over  33,000  were  Italians,  about 
X  1,600  Portutpiese.  and  nearly  6000  Spaniards.  Brazil  is  the  only  Portuguese-speaking 
country  in  America.  For  an  account  of  the  trouble  in  the  Acre  region  see  Bolivia 
(paragraph  Acre). 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  not  an 
eligible  candidate  for  the  ensuing  term.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  members, 
who  are  nominated  by  him,  hold  office  during  his  pleasure  and  are  not  responsible 
to  the  congress.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  with  the 
consent  of  congress  appoints  the  members  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice  and  the 
diplomatic  ministers.  The  president  in  1900  was  Senhor  M.  F.  de  Campos  Sallcs, 
who  was  inaugurated  November  15,  18^  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon 
a  congress,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies,  members  of  the  former 
being  elected  by  popular  vote  for  nine  years  to  the  number  of  three  for  each  state 
and  the  federal  district,  and  of  the  latter  by  popular  vote  for  three  years  in  the 
proportion  of  one  deptttjr  for  eadi  70,000  inhabitants.  No  state,  however,  may  have 
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less  than  four  deputies.  The  present  number  of  d^uties  is  212.  The  separate  states 
maintain  their  own  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  authorities  and  have  the  power 
of  imposing  export  duties;  but  import  duties,  values  of  postage  and  other  stamps, 
and  tank-note  circulation  are  determined  by  the  federal  government.  Administra- 
tive authority  in  the  federal  district  rests  with  a  prefect  aiqiointed  by  the  president 
and  a  council  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  districts.  All  citizens  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age  are  legal  voters,  except  illiterates,  beggars,  ecclesiastics  under  vows  of 
obedience,  and  soldiers  in  actual  service.  Besides  local  magistrates,  there  are  courts 
of  first  and  second  instance,  an  appellate  court  at  each  state  capital,  and  a  supreme 
tribunal  of  justice  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Army  and  Navy.— There  is  compulsory  military  service  of  three  years  in  the 
regular  army  and  three  in  the  reserve.  According  to  a  report  published  in  the  ^10 
News  in  the  spring  of  igoo,  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  the  regular 
army  at  that  time  numbered  14,658,  forming  40  battalions  of  infantry,  14  regiments 
of  cavalry,  6  regiments  of  field  artillery,  and  6  battalions  of  siege  artillery.  A  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  the  infantry  would  give  that  branch  of  the  service  nearly  500 
commissioned  officers.   The  national  militia  has  been  reorganized. 

The  principal  vessels  in  the  Brazilian  navy  are  classified  as  follows:  2  third-class 
battle-ships,  2  second-class  cruisers,  2  third-class  cruisers,  3  torpedo  cruisers,  8  first- 
class  torpedo  boats,  6  third-class  torpedo  boats.  5  river  monitors,  I  coast-defence 
vessel.  Two  of  the  newest  vessels  are  the  sister  amior-clads  Marechal  Floriano 
and  Marechal  Deodoro,  which  have  been  built  at  La  Seyne.  In  February,  1900,  the 
latter  vessel  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Its  length  is  267.3  ^^t ;  maximum  drauriit, 
135^  feet ;  displacement,  3162  tons ;  horse-power.  3400 ;  speed,  nearly  14  knots,  and  its 
armor  varies  from  3.9  inches  to  11.8  inches  in  thickness. 

Finance. — Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  import  duties;  other  sources  are  rail- 
ways, ports,  telegraphs,  stamps,  and  excise.  The  largest  expenditure  is  for  the  de- 
partment of  finance,  the  departments  of  agriculture,  war,  and  marine  ranking  next 
in  order.  According  to  careful  estimates  published  in  the  United  States  consular 
reports  for  June,  igoo,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  in  milreis  (currency),  with 
equivalents  in  United  States  money  have  been  as  follows: 

1897.  i8g8.  1899. 

Revenue  353,302,000  $55.3a>.4S»2  340.737.ooo  $49,676,098  310,500,000  $48,725,831 

Expenditure. 432,685,000  08,038,999  432,904,000  61,095,092  4{hS76,ooo 

The  inconsistency  in  the  foregoing  equivalents  is  due  to  the  depreciating  value 
of  the  paper  milreis,  which  at  par  is  worth  54.6  cents,  but  which  in  1900  was 
rated  at  only  about  15  cents.  If  the  budget  equilibrium  is  to  be  restored  and 
full  payments  on  the  debt  resumed,  with  the  revenues  remaining  as  they  have  for 
the  last  few  years,  the  annual  administrative  expenditure  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced to  about  $31,632,000.  The  only  alternative  to  such  a  reduction  seems  to 
lie  in  an  increase  of  duties  unaccompanied  by  a  decrease  in  importations — a 
condition  that  probably  could  not  be  attaine<t— or  in  an  appreciation  of  the 
paper  milreis.  With  the  latter  end  in  view  the  volume  of  the  paper  currency 
is  being  reduced.  In  his  message  to  cot^ress.  May  4,  1900,  the  president  re- 
ported the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  as  follows :  Revenue, 
19,416.706  milreis  gold  and  302,693,000  milreis  paper;  expenditure,  14,092,046  milreis 
gold  and  225,942,225  milreis  paper.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1901  were  reported:  Revenue,  46.191,667  milreis  gold  and  278,565,000 
milreis  paper;  expenditure,  28.347,668  milreis  gold  and  312,938,000  milreis  paper. 

In  1900  the  foreign  debt  payable  in  gold  was  $209,173,000,  an  amount  that  will  be 
increased  by  $24,332,000  whm  the  fupding  loan  arrangement  is  completed  in  July. 
1901.  The  funded  internal  debt  amounted  to  619,639,000  milreis  ($337,322,894  atpar, 
$92,745,850  at  the  rate  of  exchange  in  1900).  The  estimated  floating  debt  outstanding 
at  the  beginning  of  1899  was  299.473,000  milreis  ($163,512,258  at  par,  $44,920,950  at 
1900  exchange).  Paper  money  outstanding  in  1900  anjounted  to  737,800,000  milreis 
($402,838,800  at  par,  $110,670,000  at  1900  exchange).  Public  finance  in  Brazil  has  for 
a  number  of  years  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  depreciation  of  the 
paper  milreis  led  the  government  in  1897  to  institute  measures  for  reducing  the  cir- 
culation by  the  withdrawal  of  notes.  This,  with  various  financial  complications, 
brought  about  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  milreis  in  the  first  half  of  1900.  In  the 
autumn  the  financial  situation  became  so  critical  that  seven  banks — three  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  three  in  Parii,  and  one  in  Santos — with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $42,000,000^ 
suspended  cash  payments.  The  government,  which  had  enacted  a  law  authorizing 
the  issue  of  100.000,000  milreis  of  3  per  cent,  bonds,  guaranteed  by  assets  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  and  redeemable  in  five  years,  took  control  of  that  bank  upon 
its  suspension  of  cash  payments  (September  12),  for  such  a  time  as  would  be 
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required  for  the  complete  redemption  of  the  bonds.  The  bank  reopened  on 
November  5. 

Industries  and  Commerce.-^Thit  principal  industry  of  Brazil  is  asriculture,  but 
immense  areas  of  tillable  land  are  undeveloped.  The  chief  crop  is  coRee,  and  other 
important  products  are  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  rubber,  yerba  mat^  (Paraguay  tea), 
cacao,  maize,  beans,  and  nuts.  Sugar  culture  is  especially  important  in  the  state  of 
Pemambuco  and  cattle-raising  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  In  the  coast  districts  there 
are  numerous  manufacturing  interests,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  the  production 
of  rum  and  alcohol  being  especially  on  the  increase.  The  flour  industry,  using  largely 
Argentine  and  Urugua)^n  wheat,  is  increasing,  the  number  of  barrels  produced  in 
x8(^  being  643,250  and  in  18^  790,70a  Various  minerals  occur,  including  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  mercury,  coal,  copper,  and  diamonds,  but  no  gmt 
efforts  have  beoi  made  toward  mineral  development,  though  it  is  estimated  that 
40,000  carats  of  diamonds  are  produced  annually  in  Bahia  and  Minas  Geraes,  and 
that  from  the  latter  state  1.^3,000  ounces  of  gold  were  exported  in  1899.  Recently 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  gold  mining,  and  a  company  has  been  formed  to 
work  the  diamond  mines,  as  distingoished  from  the  river  beds,  near  the  Santa  Maria 
River  in  Minas  Geraes. 

Foreign  commerce,  which  is  mostly  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  in  both  imports  and  exports  was  unsatisfactory  in  1899,  and  the 
commercial  and  financial  stringency  of  that  year  continued  in  190a  It  seems  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  coffee  states,  l^s  seriously  decreased, 
while  the  import  duties  by  constant  increase  have  in  many  cases  become  prohibitive. 
These  duties,  which  are  sometimes  80,  100,  or  ISO  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  are  especially 
high  on  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  matches,  cotton  textiles,  provisions,  drugs,  and 
patent  medicines;  but  machinery,  tools,  and  agricultural  implements  are  lightly 
taxed.  On  January  i,  1899,  10  per  cent.,  and  on  January  i,  1900,  15  per  cent,  of  the 
customs  duties  became  payable  in  gold ;  this  practicalljr  represents  a  50  per  cent, 
increase.  Imports  accordingly  declined,  the  customs  receipts  in  1899  being  $4,172,000 
less  than  in  1898.  The  principal  imports  include  cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  iron 
and  steel  ware,  machinery,  jerked  beef,  flour,  and  other  provisions,  alcoholic  liquors, 
cattle,  coal,  timber,  and  petroleum.  The  exports  are  almost  entirely  limited  to  the 
raw  products  of  the  soil.  In  1897  the  total  imports  and  exports,  exclusive  of  specie, 
were  valued  in  paper  milreis  at  671,603,280  and  831,806,918  respectively.  In  the 
same  year  the  value  of  the  leading  exports  were  as  follows :  Coffee,  509,190,115  mil- 
reis. paper;  rubber,  149,691,325 ;  tobacco,  23,971,821 ;  hides,  13,427,229;  cacao,  12,757,- 
957.  Notwithstanding  the  sparse  population  of  the  Amazon  basin,  the  annual 
rubber  export  of  the  region  is  enormous,  the  reported  amounts  in  1897  and  1898 
being  25,036,628  pounds  and  22,220,332  pounds  respectively,  while  in  1899  the  export 
from  the  state  of  Amazonas  was  reported  to  amount  to  25,647,666  pounds.  In  the  last- 
named  year  this  state  also  exported  4,464,934  pounds  of  cacao.  On  an  average  the 
Brazilian  coffee  export  equals  in  value  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  importations. 
The  production  of  jrerba  mate  is  important  in  southern  Brazil,  particularly  in  the 
state  of  Parani,  which  in  1899  exported  49,097,977  pounds,  of  which  amount  Argen- 
tina took  nearly  two-thirds  and  Uruguay  about  one-third.  On  the  basis  of  several 
preceding  years  this  is  the  average  mate  export  for  Parana.  On  account  of  extensive 
movements  of  the  laboring  population  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  legislature  of  that  state  in  1900 
enacted  a  law  authorizing  immigration  companies  to  introduce  into  the  state  50.000 
Italian  immigrants  within  a  year.  It  is  expected  that  these  immigrants  will  be 
employed  in  the  coffee  fields.  Statistics  of  Brazilian  trade,  which  have  been  difficult 
to  obtain  except-in  fragmentary  form,  will  probably  become  more  available  through 
a  decree  promulgated  by  the  president  on  January  8,  1900.  establishing  a  bureau  of 
commercial  statistics  at  the  custom  house  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Trade  reports  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  show  that  the  trade  of  Brazil  with  those  countries 
has  been  as  follows  in  fiscal  years : 

Imports  to  Brazil.  Exports  from  Brazil. 

18^.  1899-  1898.  1899. 

United  States  $13,317,036   $12,239,036  $61,750,369  $57.875747 

Great  Britain  30,151,128    26,225,502  22,392,227  19,268,650 

In  1900  the  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $11,578,119,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  $58,073,457 

Communications. — A  lai^  part  of  Brazil  is  unsettled,  and  far  in  the  interior  vast 
tracts  are  still  practically  unexplored.  Even  in  the  partially  settled  regions  good 
roads  are  almost  non-existent,  and  communication  accordingly  is  very  difficult.  In 
the  less  sparsely  inhabited  districts,  however,  railway  construction  has  prc^ressed  to 
a  considerable  extent,  so  that,  excepting  Argentina.  Brazil  has  a  greater  railway 
milrage  than  any  other  Latin-American  country.   The  government  does  not  insist 
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upon  any  uniform  system  for  railway  reports;  but  the  following  statements  have 
been  compiled  from  various  reports  of  the  railroad  companies :  "There  are  now 
[1900]  in  Brazil  63  separately  operated  lines  of  steam  railways,  aggregating  9197 
miles  imder  trafhc  Of  this  total  908  miles  are  broad  gauge,  or  5  feet  3  inches ;  7743 
miles  are  i  metre  gauge,  or  3.28  feet ;  and  551  miles  are  0.7$  metre,  or  2^  feet  gauge. 
The  government  operates  5  lines  havit^  a  total  length  of  1387  miles ;  the  states  own 
4  lines  of  110  miles;  guaranteed  companies  operate  4587  miles,  and  non-guaranteed 
companies,  3213  miles.  The  union  and  the  states  have  constructed  2131  miles."  The 
railways  are  divided  into  separate  systems,  of  which  only  two  are  connected,  each 
terminating  at  a  port.  The  Rio  de  Janeiro  system,  with  a  length  of  about  3700  miles, 
is  the  most  important  and  traverses  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  southern  part 
of  Minas  Geraes.  The  Santos  system  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  is  over  2000  miles  in 
length.  From  the  reports  mentioned  above  the  following  inferences  were  made: 
That  from  the  point  of  view  of  mcome  the  lines  managed  by  the  government  are  the 
least  profitable;  that  the  expenses  of  the  govemmentally  guaranteed  lines  do  not 
usually  exceed  their  incomes;  that  the  governmental  control  and  fiscalization  result- 
ing from  the  guaranteeit^  of  railways  has  hampered  the  building  up  of  new  indus- 
tries by  the  various  managements;  that,  although  passenger  fares  are  low,  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  population  and  the  length  of  the 
lines  is  small,  though  the  proportion  of  second-class  passengers  is  much  larger  than 
in  the  United  States;  that  the  building  of  railroads  has  been  effected  more  by  the 
initiative  and  aid  of  the  government  than  by  that  of  individuals.  It  is  stated  that 
all  the  railwt^s,  except  those  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  virtually  receive  some  kind 
of  government  assistance.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  Brazilian  railroads  is 
$571,000,000;  the  gross  annual  income  about  $23,550,000;  operating  expenses,  fao,- 
800,000,  the  net  income  therefore  being  $2,750,000,  or  about  one-half  of  i  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  invested.  The  telegraph  system,  which  is  controlled  by  the  government, 
comprised,  in  1805,  10,143  miles  of  line. 

Religion  and  Education. — There  has  been  no  state  church  since  the  establishment 
of  the  republic,  and  all  forms  of  faith  are  tolerated,  but  the  government  continues  to 
grant  appropriations  for  the  functionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  iSgo,  {18.9  per  cent  of  the  population'  was  Roman  Catholic.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  Brazil  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical  province,  with  a 
metropolitan  archbishop  at  Bahia. 

Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil  are  illiterates.  Primary  instruction, 
which  is  controlled  by  state  and  municipal  authorities,  is  free  A)ut  nowhere  compul- 
sory. Even  approximately  accurate  data  concerning  it  are  not  obtainable  even  by 
the  federal  government,  but  it  is  certainly  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Secondary 
education  is  largely  private,  but  higher  education  is  controlled  by  the  central  govern- 
ment There  are  re^rted  two  law  schools  at  Sao  Paulo  and  Pernambuco,  two 
medical  schools  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia,  four  military  schools,  a  naval  school, 
a  school  of  mines,  a  polytechnic,  a  lyceum  of  arts  and  trades,  and  eleven  seminaries 
for  the  private  instruction  of  the  clergy, 

German  Colonisation. — ^During  1900  there  were  repeated  rumors  that  the  new 
"world  policy"  of  Germany  was  looking  toward  the  development  of  German  influ- 
ence in  Brazil,  and  possibly  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  German  administrative 
authority  in  the  country.  A  report  published  in  a  prominent  newspaper  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  the  summer  of  1900  stated  that  German  colonization  of  parts  of  Brazil  was 
being  attempted,  especially  in  the  southern  states  of  Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  report  further  stated  that  in  Catharina  there  were  purely 
German  towns,  where  even  the  ofKcial  documents  were  written  in  the  German 
language,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  German  home  authorities  had  in  mind  an 
insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  whereby  the  German  government  might 
have  "an  excuse  for  intervention."  According  to  a  recent  estimate,  the  total  German 
population  of  Brazil  was  about  450,000.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  with  a  total  pop^a- 
tion  of  900,000,  the  Germans  numbered  aoo,ooo;  Santa  Catharina,  total  population, 
300,000,  Germans,  100,000;  Parani,  total  population,  280,000,  Germans,  47,000;  Sao 
Paulo,  total  population,  1,430,000,  Germans,  25,000  to  30,000.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  according  to  both  German  and  British  authorities,  the  German  immi- 
gration to  Brazil  in  18^  was  only  477. 

The  Guiana  Boundary. — ^The  disputed  boundary  between  Brazil  and  French 
Guiana  has  been  defined  throwh  the  arbitration  of  the  Swiss  government.  Settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  had  failed  through  the  non- ratification  by  one  government  or 
the  other  of  proposed  treaties  until  August  15,  1897,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
submitting  the  question  to  arbitration.  On  December  6,  1899,  the  Swiss  government 
was  chosen  as  arbitrator,  and  on  December  i,  1900,  its  decision  was  rendered  at 
Beme.  The  French  claim,  including  territory  as  far  south  as  the  Araguay  River, 
which  enters  the  Atlantic  a  little  north  of  the  Amazon  delta,  was  almost  wholly 
denied,  the  boundary  fixed  upon  by  the  commission  being  the  Oyaptdc  River,  which 
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also  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  to  its  source  in  the  Tumuc  Humac  Mountains,  and  thence 
At  watershed  of  these  mountains  to  the  frontier  of  Dutch  Guiana.  This  line  repre- 
sents very  nearly  the  boundary  of  the  territory  that  France  has  governed,  no 
attempt  having  ever  been  made  by  her  practically  to  extend  her  rule  south  of  the 
Oyapok.  The  ttfritory  awarded  to  Brazil  amounts  to  about  i47fioo  square  miles 
aid  that  to  France  about  3000  square  miles. 
BBZOK8.   See  Clay. 

BRIDOB,  Sir  John,  who  in  1899  retired  from  the  position  of  chief  magistrate  of 
London,  died  in  that  ci^  April  ay,  igoo.  He  was  bom  in  1824,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  Con^;e,  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Inner  Temple  in  185a 
He  was  appomted  to  the  London  bench  in  1^2,  and  before  him,  especially  while 
judge  of  the  Bow  Street  court,  were  brought  for  trial  many  notable  cases.  He  was 
knighted  in  if^ 

BBIDQE-BUIUDINO.  The  year  igoo  was  notable  for  the  general  activity  of  the 
bridge-building  industry  and  for  the  number  of  important  bridges  upon  which  con- 
struction was  b^n  or  finished.  In  the  United  States  the  year  began  with  various 
reports  in  r^^d  to  the  intended  consolidation  of  all  the  bridge-building  and 
structural  steel  concerns  into  a  single  company,  and  on  May  IS  such  a  combination 
was  actually  accomplished  by  the  mcorporation  in  New  Jersey  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company,  with  a  capitalization  of  $70,000,000.  divided  equally  between  com- 
mon and  preferred  stock.  This  consolidation  actually  involved  24  formerly  inde- 
pendent bridge-building  concerns,  with  as  many  complete  plants  for  turning  out 
bridle  and  structural  material.  A  few  only  of  the  lar^e  bridge-building  concerns 
remained  outside  of  the  combination.  In  the  commeraal  sense  this  consolidation 
ranks  without  doubt  as  the  most  important  event,  perhaps,  of  the  year  in  the  bridge- 
bnilding  industry.  Another  notable  feature  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  increased  activity  in  building  bridges  for  export.  As  isolated  instances 
of  this  activity  may  be  noted  the  building  of  the  Gokteik  viaduct  on  the  Burma 
Railway  and  the  recent  contract  of  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  building  34 
brieves  on  the  Uganda  Railway  in  Africa.  These  are  but  examples  of  similar  work 
done  dsewhere  in  foreign  countries  by  American  bridge-buildiiw  firms. 

Turning  now  to  sp^tfic  instances  of  important  brid^  work  carried  out  during 
1900,  we  find  quite  an  extensive  and,  in  some  respects,  a  remarkable  list  of  such 
works.  At  New  York  City,  work  has  been  actively  in  pnwress  on  the  new  East 
River  Bridge,  which  i*  to  connect  Brooklyn  with  Manhattan  Island  at  a  point  about 
one  and  one-fourth  miles  north  of  the  present  Brooklyn  Bridge.  This  bridge  is  to 
have  a  suspension  span  of  1600  feet,  two  shore  spans  of  about  600  feet  each,  and  a 
width  of  118  feet,  bemg  intended  to  carry  two  elevated  and  four  trolley  railway  tracks 
between  the  stiffening  trusses,  with  a  foot-walk  and  a  bicycle  track  over  the  trolley 
tracks  and  carriage-ways  on  the  cantilever  floor  beams  extending  outside  of  the 
trusses.  The  progress  of  the  work  up  to  January  i,  1901,  has  been  about  as  follows : 
The  tower  foundations  were  finished  about  two  years  ^o,  and  during  1900  the  anchor* 
ages  were  completed  so  far  as  they  can  be  until  the  suspension  cables  are  made.  The 
contract  for  the  steel  towers  and  end  spans  was  awarded  in  February,  1898,  and 
called  for  the  construction  and  erection  of  nearly  12,000  tons  of  steel  work,  about 
equally  divided  between  the  towers  and  the  end  spans.  The  towers  were  ^nished 
and  the  cable  saddles  set  ready  for  the  making  of  the  cables  in  December,  1900. 
The  cable  saddles,  of  which  there  are  four  on  each  tower,  weigh  about  35  tons 
apiece,  and  each  rests  on  40  rollers,  5  inches  in  diameter  and  9  feet  long,  rollmg  on 
steel  bed-plates  weighing  about  22  tons  each.  The  anchorages  contain  about  1600 
tons  of  steel  each,  in  the  shape  of  anchor  bars  for  the  cables  and  platform  girders 
for  the  anchorage  of  these  bars.  The  contract  for  building  the  cables  has  been  let, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1901  the  contractors  had  commenced  preparations  for  mak- 
ing the  cables,  the  first  work  on  which  will  consist  in  constructing  four  foot-bridges, 
one  under  each  cable,  to  form  a  continuous  platform  on  which  the  men  can  work  in 
making  the  cables.  Regarding  the  future  progress  of  the  work,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  ejq>ected  by  the  bridge  engineers  that  the  cables  will  be  well  advanced  if  not 
finished  during  1901,  and  that  the  approaches,  which  involve  the  manufacture  and 
erection  of  17,000  tons  of  steel  work,  will  be  finished  during  1903.  The  contract  for 
the  suspended  structure  of  the  main  span  will  probably  be  let  during  igoi,  and  will 
call  for  about  8000  tons  of  steel-work.  In  conclusion,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
total  amount  of  steel-work  of  various  sorts  which  will  be  required  for  the  new  East 
River  Bridge  will  be  approximately  47,000  tons.  In  building  the  Firth  Bridge  in 
Scotland,  the  largest  bridge  ever  constructed,  73,440  tons  of  steel  were  used.  On 
January  i,  1900,  the  movement  to  secure  the  construction  of  a  third  and  fourth 
bridge  across  the  East  River  at  New  York  had  reached  the  following  condition :  The 
construction  of  the  two  bridges  had  been  approved  by  both  branches  of  the  New 
York  Municipal  Assembly,  and  $1,000,000  had  been  appropriated  for  beginning  con- 
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struction  on  one  of  the  proposed  structures.  During  1900  but  tittle  was  heard  of 
either  of  these  projects;  borings  were,  however,  made  for  the  foundations  of  the 
suspension  structure,  for  which  the  $1,000,000  noted  above  was  appropriated,  and 
more  or  less  work  lud  been  done  in  preparing  the  plans.  Late  in  1900,  also,  a  tnll 
appropriating  $1,000,000  for  making  the  borings  was  passed,  and  plans  for  the 
cantilever  structure  were  approved  by  the  mayor.  The  two  companies  with 
schemes  for  bridging  the  North  River  with  spans  of  3100  feet  have  maintained 
their  existence,  but  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  are  scarcely  nearer  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  projects  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  New  East  River  Bridge  work  has  been  the  work  done 
on  the  bridge  projected  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  near  Quebec,  Canada. 
Work  on  this  structure  was  formally  inaugurated  on  October  a,  1900,  the  substruc- 
ture having  been  begun  on  that  date  under  a  contract  for  its  conq>letion  in  Octdber, 
1902,  This  bridge  will  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  from  a  point  just  south  of  Chaudiere. 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  to  Cap  Rouge,  on  the  north  side.  The  substructure  will 
consist  of  two  abutments  and  two  river  piers,  and  will  involve  the  construction  of 
some  50,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry.  The  river  piers  are  to  be  founded  on  pneumatic 
caissons  168  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high.  The  bridge  superstructure  will 
be  of  the  cantilever  type,  with  two  soo-feet  shore  spans  and  an  1800-foot  main  river 
span.  The  spans  of  the  Forth  Bridge  in  Scotland,  at  present  the  longest  bridge  spans 
in  the  world,  are  1710  feet,  or  90  feet  shorter  than  the  main  span  of  the  projected 
Quebec  Bridge.  About  40,000  tons  of  steel  will  be  required  for  the  Quebec  Bridge, 
and  this  will  be  manufactured  and  erected  by  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company,  of 
Phcenixvilte,  Penn.  The  bridge  will  provide  for  a  double  track  railway,  a  double 
track  electric  railway,  and  two  carriage-ways.  It  is  being  built  by  the  Quebec  Bridge 
Company,  and  aid  has  been  voted  by  the  Canadian  parliament  to  the  extent  of 
$1,000,000;  by  the  Quebec  legislature  to  the  extent  of  $1,250,000,  and  by  the  city  of 
Quebec  to  the  extent  of  $300,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  bridge  is  estimated  to  be 
$4,000,000.  Another  rather  important  Canadian  bridge  on  which  work  was  in  prep- 
ress during  1900  was  the  cantilever  structure  across  the  Ottawa  River  at  Ottawa, 
which  has  a  total  length  of  1049^  feet,  and  a  centre  span  of  555  feet  9  inches. 

An  im|X)rtant  line  of  work  which  the  bridge  engineer  has  been  called  upon  to 
perform  m  recent  years  has  been  the  strengthening  of  existing  bridge  structures  to 
meet  the  demands  of  increased  weights  of  locomotives  and  cars.  During  1900,  two 
notable  works  of  this  character  were  carried  out  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  strengthening  of  the  Niagara  Cantilever  Bridge  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railway.  This  structure  was  erected  in  1883,  and  together  with  ths  Cincinnati 
Viaduct  and  the  St.  Johns  (New  Brunswick)  Bridge,  served  to  demonstrate  the 
practical  advantages  which  the  cantilever  truss  affords  in  the  possibility  of  erection 
without  the  use  of  false  work,  which  is  the  fact  upon  which  its  present  extended  use 
chiefly  depends.  The  Niagara  Cantilever  Bridge  as  built  had  a  centre  span  of  910 
feet  3^  inches,  with  two  trusses  spaced  38  feet  apart  and  carried  on  steel  framework 
towers.  The  strengthening  carried  out  during  1900  consisted  in  building  a  third 
truss  midway  between  the  original  trusses  and  in  adding  new  tower  legs  to  the  sup- 
porting towers  to  carry  this  third  truss.  The  second  piece  of  reconstruction  referred 
to  above  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  famous  Kinzua  Viaduct  on  the  Erie  Railroad.  The 
original  structure  was  2053  feet  long  and  310  feet  high,  and  consisted  of  braced 
girder  spans  carried  on  20  towers  spaced  99^  feet  apart  on  centres.  It  was  built  in 
1882,  and  like  the  Niagara  Cantilever  Bridge  referred  to  above,  had  become  too  light 
for  the  heavy  weights  of  modem  locomotives  and  cars.  The  reconstruction  work 
consisted  in  building  an  entirely  new  structure  of  the  same  general  dimensions,  but 
much  heavier  and  stronger.  Some  notion  of  the  greater  solidity  and  strength  of  the 
new  structure  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  some  6,700,000  pounds  of 
steel  work  as  compared  with  3.500,000  pounds  in  the  original  viaduct  The  Niagara 
Cantilever  and  the  Kinzua  Viaduct  are,  however,  simply  notable  examples  of  a  class 
of  bridge-work  which  is  going  on  all  over  the  United  States,  and  which  has  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  present  enormous  weights  of  locomotives  and  cars  as  com- 
pared with  the  railway  rolling  stock  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bridge  renewal,  attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  decision  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  replace  as  rapidly  as  practicable  all  of  its  numerous  centre  pier  swing 
bridges  crossing  the  Chicago  and  Calumet  rivers  with  drawbridges  of  the  bascule 
tsrpe.  Work  was  begun  on  two  of  these  structures  during  1900. 

Compared  with  steel  bridges  masonry  arches  cut  an  insignificant  figure  in  the  totals 
of  briiige  building,  but  the  beauty  and  permanency  of  structures  of  masonry  will  al- 
ways ensure  their  use  for  particular  locations,  and  several  noteworthy  masonry 
arch  bridges  were  built  during  1900.  In  point  of  general  dimensions  the  most 
notable  of  these  bridges  is  the  one  designed  to  carry  the  double  tracks  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  across  the  Susquehanna  River,  at  Rockville,  Penn.  Briefly  de- 
scribed, this  bridge  consists  of  48  stone  arch  spans,  each  70  feet  long,  making  a 
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masonry  structure  3820  feet  long,  including  the  aggregate  widths  of  the  piers.  These 
arches  have  a  rise  of  20  feet,  with  a  thickness  of  arch  ring  of  42  inches.  All  the 
exposed  faces  of  this  structure  are  of  heavy  cut  stone  masonry,  but  the  backing  is  of 
Portland  cement  concrete.  In  point  of  length  of  span  the  two-span  stone  arch  bridge 
built  to  carry  the  Fitchbur^  Railroad  over  die  Connecticut  River,  at  Bellow's  Falls, 
Vt,  heads  the  list  of  American  structures  of  this  type  built  during  1900.  This  bridge 
faas  two  spans  of  140  feet,  with  a  rise  of  20  feet,  and  is  built  of  stone  masonry 
throughout  In  addition  to  these  stone  arches  there  have  been  a  number  of  arches 
composed  of  concrete,  with  an  embedded  metal  skeleton,  constructed  during  the 
year  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  have  been  structures  of  comparatively 
short  spans  constructed  for  park  roads  and  for  highways.  In  some  respects  the  most 
notable  of  these  structures  are  tiie  two  concrete-steel  bridges,  built  to  connect  the 
mainland  with  Green  Island  and  Green  Island  with  Goat  Island,  at  a  point  just  above 
the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  structure  from  the  mainland  to  Green  Island  is  the  larger 
of  the  two,  and  consists  of  a  centre  span  of  no  feet  and  two  side  spans  of 
feet  each,  the  centre  span  having  a  rise  of  115^  feet  and  the  two  side  spans  rises  of 
ID  feet  The  exterior  of  this  bridge  will  consist  of  a  facing  of  cut  stone  for  appear- 
ance, but  the  structure  proper  is  entirely  of  concrete,  with  an  embedded  skeleton  of 
steel.  As  indicating  the  favor  with  which  this  comparatively  new  method  of  bridge 
construction  is  being  received  by  engineers  and  the  public,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  the  competitive  designs  submitted  for  the  proposed  Memorial  Bridge 
across  the  Potomac  at  Washington,  D.  C,  called  for  steel  concrete  arches  of  193  feet 
span.  In  Europe  concrete-steel  arch  bridges  are  receiving  even  greater  favor  than 
ihey  are  in  the  United  States,  the  influencing  fact  tbere  being  the  same  as  in  this 
country — nam^,  that  a  structure  can  be  built  of  tiiis  combination  of  materials, 
which  possesses  much  of  die  aesthetic  quality  of  the  stone  arch  and  at  the  same  time 
costs  far  less  to  construct. 

In  England  and  Continental  Europe  there  was  something  of  a  dearth  of  bridge 
building  of  particular  importance.  A  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  at  Teil,  in  France,  and 
another  across  the  Moselle,  at  Trarbach-Traben,  in  Germany,  each  about  800  feet 
long,  are  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  structures  actually  erected.  Projects  for 
reconstructing  noteworthy  existing  bricbes  and  for  building  important  new  bridges 
were  quite  plentiful  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  during  the  year.  In  Eng- 
land the  projected  work  of  reconstruction  includes  the  widening  of  the  London 
Bridge,  and  the  partial  or  total  rebuilding  of  the  Thames  River  bridges  at  Kew, 
Richmond,  Vauxhall,  and  Lambeth.  The  Southeastern  &  Chatham  Railway  also  put 
forward  a  project  for  bridging  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  mainland  of  Kent 
and  the  island  of  Sheppey.  In  Continental  Europe  the  project  to  bridge  the  arm  of 
the  sea  between  Jutland  in  Denmark  and  the  island  of  Fionie  has  received  consid- 
erable attention.  The  project  calls  for  a  bridge  structure  proper  of  2100  feet,  with  a 
main  span  of  984  feet,  to  cost  $4,500,000.  In  other  foreign  countries  bridge  work 
has  been  unusually  active.  The  French  are  at  work  on  an  important  structure  cross- 
ing the  River  Tnkolo,  in  the  French  Soudan,  and  the  English  have  rebuilt  the  Tugela 
and  Frere  railway  bridges  in  South  Africa,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Boers  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  present  war.  In  New  South  Wales  bids  were  received 
during  1900  for  building  a  bridge  to  cross  Sydney  Harbor.  The  width  of  the  cross- 
ing is  about  1800  feet,  and  it  is  proposed  to  cross  this  space  with  a  single  main  span 
180  feet  high  above  the  water.  In  India,  the  Godavari  River  Bridge  at  Rajahmundry, 
Madras  Presidency,  was  completed  and  opened  for  traffic.  This  bridge  consists  of 
56  spans  of  156  feet  each,  and  is  the  second  longest  bridge  in  India,  being  8400  feet 
long.  Another  Indian  bridge  of  large  size,  the  Gorga  River  Bridge  at  Turtipur,  is 
iittMr  construction.  This  bridge  will  consist  of  18  spans  of  aoo  feet  each.  In  Russia 
considerable  bridge  work  in  the  aggregate  has  been  done  on  the  Trans- Siberian 
Railway  (see  I^ns-Sibesiah  Railway),  but  none  of  the  structures  built  in  1900 
was  of  large  size. 

BBXTZ8H  AB8001ATI0N  FOR  THE  ADVANOEMBMT  OF  BOIBNOEI, 

founded  1831,  ts  conqiosed  of  the  following  ten  sections;  A,  mathematics  and 
physics;  B,  chemistiy;  C,  geolMy;  D,  zoology;  E,  geography;  F,  economic  science 
and  statistics ;  G,  mechanics ;  H,  anthroirology ;  I,  physiology,  and  K,  botany.  The 
1900  meeting  was  held  at  Bradford,  with  an  attendance  of  two  thousand.  The 
address  of  the  president.  Sir  William  Turner,  F.R.S.,  dealt  with  the  rise  of  the  cell 
theory,  which  was  emphasized  as  one  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Several  of  the  sections  gave  time  also  to  a  discussion  of  the  centuipr's 
adiievements,  especially  the  botanical  and  geological  sections,  and  the  sub-section 
astronomy.  The  principal  paper  of  section  A  discussed  the  recent  search  for  an 
atomic  tlieory  of  ether  independent  of  that  of  chemistry,  and  the  theory  of  gases. 
In  section  C,  Professor  Scott,  of  Princeton,  discussed  the  bearing  of  recent  researches 
in  Patagonia  upon  a  former  land  connection  between  South  America  and  Australasia. 
The  rJwon  of  mosquitoes  to  malaria  was  discussed  before  section  D  by  Major 
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Ronald  Ross,  whose  researches  practically  solved  in  the  affirmative  the  claim  that 
the  mosquito  is  the  infecting  agent  in  cases  of  malarial  fever.  The  meeting  in  1901 
will  be  at  Glasgow.  Secretary,  G.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly.  See 
Zoological  Societies. 

BRITIBH  OBMTRAIi'  AFRICA,  a  name  applied  to  the  territory  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  lakes  Nyassa  and  Shlreva,  on  the  south  by  the  Zambesi  River,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Congo  Free  State.  Its  western  boundary  is  only  provisional  and 
runs  along  the  upper  Zambesi,  starting  from  the  Katema  rapids.  The  whole  ter- 
ritory, with  the  exception  of  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  (g.v.),  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  its  official  name  is  North- 
em  Rhodesia.  It  is  very  sparsely  populated,  its  native  population  being  estimated  at 
3,000,000.   

BRITISH  OBNTRAZi  AFRICA  PROmOTORACT  is  that  part  of  British 
Central  Africa  (.g.v.)  which  lies  along  the  western  and  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  was  formerly  known  as  Nyassaland.  It  has  a  total  area  of  42,217  miles 
and  a  population  estimated  at  845,000,  including  about  300  Europeans,  mostly  British 
subjects.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  European  grains,  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  British.  The  main  product  is  coffee,  and  coflFee  plan- 
tations are  being  established  all  along  Lake  Nyassa,  and  especially  in  the  Shire 
province.  Rubber  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  export  of  that 
article  during  igoo  amounted  to  £10,000.  Other  articles,  of  export  are  oil  seeds, 
rhinoceros  horns,  hippopotamus  teeth,  and  rice.  The  total  exports  for  the  fiscal 
year  1900  amounted  to  ^79,349,  and  the  imports,  £158,034,  besides  £18,000  for  the 
British  Central  Africa  administration,  and  £7400  of  specie,  making  a  total  of  £183,434 
against  £113.883  in  1899.  The  surveys  for  a  railway  to  connect  Chiromo  with  Blan- 
tyre  and  Lake  Nyassa  have  been  completed.  The  telegraph  line  along  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Nyassa  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Abercorn,  at  the  southeastern  end 
of  Lake  Tanganyika,  from  where  it  is  intended  to  continue  it  toward  the  Nile.  The 
British  government  has  established  a  free  port  at  Chinde,  at  the  mouth  of  Zambesi, 
situated  on  Portuguese  territory.  The  chief  town  of  the  protectorate  is  Blantyre,  in  the 
Shire  province,  and  has  a  population  of  about  6000  natives  and  about  loo  Europeans. 
The  headquarters  of  the  administration  are  situated  at  Zomba.  The  protectorate  is 
administered  by  a  commissioner  under  the  foreign  office,  and  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion is  covered  partly  by  government  grants  and  partly  by  local  taxation. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  of 
383,300  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  98,17^  in  18^1,  and  now  estimated  at 
150,000.  Capital,  Victoria,  with  a  population  estimated  in  1900  at  37,000.  At  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  the  province  are  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  respon- 
sible ministry.  There  is  only  one  chamber  (a  legislative  assembly),  consisting  of  38 
members  elected  by  manhood  suffrage.  The  province  sends  3  members  to  the  Do- 
minion Senate  and  6  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Industries.— Mining  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  province,  and  according  to 
official  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  the  total  output  of  the  mines  for  that  year 
amounted  to  $12,356,555  against  $10,906,861  in  1898,  Perhaps  the  greatest  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  output  of  placer  gold,  a  fact  due  to  the  addition  of  Altin's  out- 
put and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  the  hydraulic  operations  at  Cariboo  and 
Cossiar.  The  output  of^diat  metal  has  increased  from  $64.1,346  in  1898  to  $1,344,900 
in  1899,  while  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  gold  durmg  1899  was  $4,202,473 
against  $2,844,563  in  the  preceding  year.  The  output  of  silver  has  fallen  off  from 
$2,375-841  in  1898  to  $1,663,708  in  1899.  while  that  of  copper  has  increased  from 
$874781  in  1898  to  $1,351,453  in  1899.  The  total  output  of  the  metalliferous  mines 
during  the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  $8,096,504.  The  coal  production  amounted 
to  $3  882.396,  against  $3,407,595  in  1898,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  coal,  coke,  and 
other  materials  was  $4,260,051.  The  mining  laws  of  the  province  are  very  strict, 
especially  in  regard  to  coal  mining.  A  license  for  coal  mining  for  a  term  of  one  year 
can  be  obtained  on  payment  of  $50  30  days  after  the  application  is  handed  in.  The 
regulations  of  the  coal  mines  forbid  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years, 
women  or  girls  of  any  age,  and  Chinese  or  Japanese  in  underground  work.  The  laws 
regulating  the  mining  of  other  minerals  are  more  liberal,  the  charge  for  a  certificate 
being  only  $5  for  an  individual  miner,  $50  for  a  Joint-stock  company  with  a  capital 
not  exceeding  $100,000,  and  $100  for  a  company  with  more  than  $100,000  capital.  The 
official  returns  for  the  fisheries  show  a  considerable  decline  in  that  industry  during 
the  calendar  year  1898.  The  total  value  of  the  catch  in  1898  was  $3,713,101,35  com- 
pared with  $6,138,865  in  the  preceding  year.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the 
small  pack  of  salmon  on  the  Eraser  River,  which  has  fallen  off  from  $5,185,576  m 
1897  to  $3,661,830  in  1898.  The  total  value  of  fish  exported  in  1899  was  $2,740,100. 
and  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  fishery  industry  was  estimated  at 
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$2,7o6,24a  The  revenue  received  by  the  government  from  the  fisheries  during  the 
fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  $45,802,  the  lat^est  amount  received  from  any  province. 

Commerce  and  fianJ^J.-— The  official  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  give  the  value 
of  imports  at  $8,687,221,  a  5%ht  decrease  from  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total 
amount,  $5,064,656  came  from  United  States,  and  $1,969,717  from  Great  Britain. 
The  duty  collected  on  imports  amounted  to  $2,111,323.  Exports,  domestic  and 
foreign,  have  fallen  off  from  $16,910,717  in  1898  to  $14,749,032  in  1899.  The  number 
of  commercial  failures  increafed  from  65  in  1899  to  115  in  1900,  with  $975,368 
liabilities  and  $897,080  assets.  The  registered  merchant  marine  of  the  province  com- 
prised 314  steamers  and  174  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  44,415.  The 
number  of  chartered  banks  and  bank  branches  has  increased  from  39  in  1898  to  47 
in  1899.   There  were  also  41  post-ofiice  savings-banks,  with  3327  depositors  and  de- 

Eosits  amounting  to  $907,253,  while  the  only  government  savings-bank  of  the  province 
ad  3473  depositors  and  $1,135,680  deposits.  The  dearii^s  in  the  newly  established 
clearing-houses  at  Victoria  and  Vancouver  amounted  duni^  the  fiscal  year  1899  to 
$75,686,042. 

Railways,  Telegraphs  and  Post-oMces. — The  total  length  of  railway  lines  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  1129  miles,  the  smallest  provincial  mileaf^  in  the 
Dominion,  as  compared  with  the  area  of  the  province.  The  subsidies  paid  by  the 
province  and  municipalities  during  the  year  amounted  to  $75,000.  The  government 
telegraph  lines  had  a  total  length  of  567  miles,  394^  of  which  were  operated  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the  government  making  good  the  fosses  incurred 
in  their  operation.  The  number  of  post-offices  has  increased  from  311  in  1898  to  343 
in  i899,and  the  number  of  letters  posted  from  6,700,000  to  ^,650,ooa  The  88  money- 
order  offices  issned  during  the  year  97,762  orders,  representing  a  sum  of  $1,663,144. 

Education. — The  school  system  of  British  Columbia  differs  from  that  of  any  other 
province  in  the  Dominion  in  being  free,  undenominational,  and  entirely  supported 
by  the  government.  At  the  head  of  the  system  is  the  superintendent  of  education, 
while  the  immediate  control  of  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  local  trustees,  elected 
by  the  rate-payers  of  each  district.  The  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  give  the  num- 
ber of  elementary  schools  at  244,  with  an  enrolment  of  ^430  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  4280.  The  graded  schools  numbered  32,  with  an  enrolment  of  11.265 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  7722.  The  4  high  schools  had  a  teaching  staff  ot 
12  teachers  and  assistants,  and  490  registered  pupils.  The  number  of  schools  for 
Indian  children  was  38,  with  an  enrolment  of  1507  and  an  average  attendance  of 
1034.  The  amount  expended  on  education  in  1899  was  $336,016,  against  $290,225  in 
the  previous  year. 

Finances. — The  total  revenue  received  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1899, 
amounted  to  $1,531,639.  The  main  sources  of  revenue  were:  Dominion  subsidies, 
$242,689;  general  mining  receipts,  $186,703;  "free  miners'  "  certificates,  ^155,104;  real 
property  tax,  $119,878,  and  personal  property  tax,  $114,901.  The  ei^enditures  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $2,156,474.  The  principal  items  of  expenditure  were:  public 
roads,  bridges,  etc.,  $601,108;  education,  $268,653;  public  works  and  buildings, 
$252,138,  and  justice,  $271,412.  The  gross  debt  of  the  province  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1899  was  $8,243,083.  The  total  value  of  assets,  excluding  public  buildings, 
was  $2,762,835.  leaving  a  net  debt  of  $5.48(^248,  or  $31.70  per  head,  the  highest  debt 
per  head  in  the  whole  Dominion. 

History  for  1900. — Early  in  February  a  decision  was  reached  by  the  provincial 
government  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  discriminations  against  aliens  in  the 
mining  industries.  The  Semlin  ministry  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  19  to  18,  and  Mr. 
James  Martin  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  ministry.  The  avowed  policy  of  the 
new  premier  was  govemment  ownership  of  railways,  mtroduction  of  an  eight-hour 
day.  construction  of  new  railroads  to  the  mining  districts,  and  the  exclusion  of  Mon- 
golian labor.  The  latter  measure  was  subsequently  opposed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  the  provincial  government  cannot  consistently  tax  the 
Mongolians  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  them  from  any  chance  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood. As  a  result  of  the  general  elections  in  the  province  on  July  9.  the  Martin 
ministry  was  defeated  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed  under  the  premiership  of  Mr. 
James  Dunsmuir. 

BBinSH  aUZANA,  a  <x>Iony  of  Great  Britain  on  the  northeastern  coast  of 
South  America,  comprisii^  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  has 
an  area  of  about  109,000  square  miles,  including  the  territory  formerly  claimed  by 
Venezuela,  but  awarded  to  the  colony  in  October,  1S99,  by  the  Paris  arbitration  com- 
mission. In  1898  the  population  was  estimated  at  286.484.  nearly  one-half  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  agriculture;  about  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes,  and 
another  third  East  Indians.  The  capital  is  Georgetown,  popt'lation  about  53,200. 
The  next  lat^^t  town  is  New  Amsterdam:  population  about  8900.  The  colony  is 
administered  by  a  governor.  Sir  Walter  J.  S«idall,  since  1898,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
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court  of  policy  of  7  official  and  8  elective  members,  and  a  combined  court  comprising 
the  court  of  policy  and  6  elective  financial  members.  In  the  fiscal  year  1899,  aw 
schools,  having  about  28,700  pupils,  received  a  government  grant  amounting  to 
$104,376.  The  chief  item  of  revenue  is  customs  duties;  other  receipts  are  derived 
from  licenses,  the  rum  duty,  and  the  royalty  on  gold.  The  leading  expenditures  are 
for  administration,  church,  judiciary,  education,  and  public  works.  The  public  debt 
in  1899-1900  was  ^928,775.  Otlier  statistics  of  finance  and  statistics  of  commerce  for 
fiscal  years  are : 

Revenue.   Expenditure.   Imports.  Exports. 

1898   ^505.369      ^562,598      ii.282,976  ii.^3.764 

1899   525,865        525.387        I.37M"  1.775.691 

1900    53M38       535.543       1^18,701  l,788»987 

In  x8gp  more  than  half  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Britain  and  about  a 
quarter  from  the  United  States;  trade  is  increasing  with  the  latter  country,  which 
received  about  half  the  exports,  Great  Britain  taking  most  of  the  remainder.  The 
total  entrances  and  clearances  at  the  ports  in  the  year  1898-99  aggregated  632.o{)0 
tons.  Although  but  little  more  than  a  fringe  of  land  along  the  coast  and  the  rivers  is 
under  cultivation,  the  people  seem  to  be  giving  more  attention  to  agriculture  than 
formerly.  Of  the  cultivated  land  about  seven-eighths  is  planted  to  sugar,  the  prin- 
cipal esqiort  of  the  colimy.  The  sugar  industry,  however,  has  been  damaged  by  the 
bounties  paid  to  European  beet-growers.  Other  important  exports  are  rum,  balata, 
molasses,  and  gold.  The  values  of  the  principal  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1900  were 
as  follows:  Sugar,  ii, 101,254;  ffold,  £416,630  (113,367  ounces);  rum,  £208,397; 
molasses,  £20,092;  timber,  £11,234.  The  leading  imports  are  textiles,  flour,  rice,  ma- 
chinery, manures,  fish,  coal,  and  hardware.  The  colony  lacks  laborers  for  the  proper 
development  of  its  resources.  British  Guiana  has  valuable  gold  deposits,  but  gold 
mining  has  declined  somewhat,  as  the  larger  and  richer  claims  seem  to  be  exhausted, 
while  new  ones  have  not  yet  been  opened  up.  The  amount  produced  in  the  fiscal 
year  was  12^080  ounces,  valued  when  exported  at  ^,320,977;  in  1899,  112,464 
ounces,  valued  at  $2,oi6,<^.  Diamonds  have  been  found  m  what  is  regarded  as  pay- 
ing^  quantities,  especially  in  the  Upper  Mazzaruni,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo  River. 
British  Guiana  has  good  roads,  and  in  this  respect  is  decidedly  unlike  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  excepting  Salvador;  the  roads,  tocher  with  450  miles  of 
navigable  rivers  and  40  miles  of  railway,  make  transportation  fairly  easy.  There  are 
74  post-offices  and  about  560  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

BRTTIBH  HONDURAS,  or  BELIZE,  a  crown  colony  of  Great  Britain,  lying  east 
of  Guatemala,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  touching  the  Mexican  state  of  Yucatan  on 
the  north,  has  an  area  of  7562  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  (1897)  of 
34,747,  of  whom  only  about  500  are  whites.  The  capital  is  Belize,  which  has  about 
7000  inhabitants.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  (Sir  David  Wilscm  since 
1897),  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  3  official  and  3  unofficial  members, 
and  a  legislative  cotmdl  of  3  official  and  5  unofficial  members.  There  are  49  schools 
in  the  colony,  of  which  all  but  l  are  denominational  and  in  receipt  of  government 
assistance.  Public  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties.  Gold  and  other 
metals  occur,  but  have  not  been  developed.  The  staple  products  are  the  natural 
woods  of  the  colony,  chiefly  mahogany  and  logwood.  There  are  a  number  of  sugar 
and  coffee  plantations  and  various  fruits  are  cultivated.  In  all  about  15,000  acres 
are  under  tillage.  Since  1894  the  United  States  gold  dollar  has  been  the  standard  of 
value.  Besides  subsidiary  silver,  amotmtitig  to  about  ^200,000,  there  are  in  circula- 
tion nearly  $120,000  in  government  notes.  Other  statistics  of  finance  and  statistics  of 
commerce  for  fiscal  years  arc  as  follows : 

Public  Debt.  Revenue.   Expenditure.   Imports.  Exports. 

1898   $i68.8iS      $274-690      $301,413      $1,248,910  $1,282,593 

1899    168,815       250,458       262,413        1,031,473  1,278,617 

Great  Britain  sends  over  one-third  of  the  imports  and  receives  over  two-thirds  of 
the  exports.  In  the  fiscal  year  1899  the  trade  with  the  United  States  was:  Imports 
(from  the  United  States),  $500,802;  1900,  $620,447;  exports  (to  the  United  States), 
1899,  $198,203;  1900,  $iw,04a  Besides  the  principal  products,  mahogany  and  log- 
wood, the  exports  include  fruit,  sugar,  rubber,  coffee,  and  sarsaparilla. 

An  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  breadstuff  duties  so  enraged  the  populace  that  iti 
July,  1900,  serious  riots  occurred  at  Belize,  culminating  in  an  attack  upon  the  gover- 
nor. Sir  David  Wilson,  C.M.G.,  who  escaped  to  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Mexican  cruiser 
Zaragosa. 

BRTnSB  mrSBUM,  founded  in  1753.  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1759,  in 
Bloomsbury,  Ltnidon,  consists  of  the  following  departments :  Manuscripts,  printed 
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books,  prints  and  drawings,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  antiquities.  The  last- 
named  department  is  subdivided  into  the  departments  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiq- 
uities, coins  and  medals,  and  Egyptian  and  Ass)>;rian  antiquities;  there  are  also 
separate  departments  for  British  and  medixval  antiquities,  and  for  oriental  printed 
books  and  manuscripts.  The  manuscript  department  contains  upward  of  55,000 
volumes,  besides  papyri,  charters,  etc  The  printed  book  department  contains  about 
2,000,000  volumes,  and  its  annual  increase  is  about  46,000  volumes,  not  including 
continuations,  music,  and  newspapers.  The  department  receives  a  copy  of  every 
book  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  library  has  the  largest  and  best  collec- 
tion of  English  literature  in  the  world,  and  the  best  collection  in  each  European 
language  that  exists  outside  the  country  in  which  that  language  is  spoken.  In 
1899  the  library  received  newspapers,  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  num- 
ber of  3483,  of  which  1271  were  published  in  London  and  its  suburbs.  The  number 
of  visitors  in  1899  was  663,724,  against  612,275  in  ;  there  were  188,554  visitors  to 
the  reading-room,  against  190,886  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  volumes 
5UM>lied  to  readers  was  1,306,078  in  1899,  and  1,397,145  in  1898. 

The  great  printed  catalc^e  of  the  library,  begun  in  1880,  was  nearing  completion 
at  the  close  of  1900.  The  new  catalogue,  the  preparation  of  which  has  cost  some 
^40,000,  is  divided  into  386  departments,  published  in  over  800  volumes.  The  work 
of  compilation  has  been  done  by  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  library,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  committee  of  specialists  for  each  department.  The  386  parts  of  the 
catalogue  may  be  bought  separately,  the  price  of  the  entire  work,  together  with  100 
supplementary  volumes,  being  i94.  Some  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  titles  in 
the  work  is  suggested  by  the  statement  that  there  are  40,000  titles  of  polemical  litera- 
ture alone  on  the  French  Revolution.  The  new  catalogue  is  regarded  as  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  ever  produced.  The  previous  catalc^e  was  written,  and  comprised 
over  2000  volumes. 

HUITIUU  VtO^TB  B^umo.  See  Borneo. 

BROMOOOZX.  A  sedative  and  hypnotic,  tested  during  1900  as  a  substitute  for  the 
alkaline  bromides,  is  termed  bromocoil.  It  is  made  by  the  precipitation  of  tannin- 
bromide  solutions  with  gelatin  solutions.  It  contains  20  per  cent,  of  bromine  in  or- 
ganic combination,  and  forms  a  yellowish,  tasteless  and  odorless  powder.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  also  used  as  a  cicatrisant  for  ulcers  and  other 
wounds,  and  to  allay  itching. 

BHOOKLTN  INBTITUTE  OF  AHTS  AND  SOIENOZIS,  organized  in  1824, 
had  in  1900  a  membership  of  6391,  but  the  26  different  departments  show  for  the 
academic  year  1898-99  a  membership  of  1062.  There  is  a  library  of  27,000  volumes. 
During  lagg,  9  courses  of  general  lectures  were  given,  besides  592  lectures  in  the 
re^Iar  departments,  and  11  exhibitions  were  s»ven.  The  Institute  has  the  museum 
buildti^  partly  built,  a  building  in  Bedford  Park,  the  art  building  on  Montague 
Street  and  a  biological  laboratory  at  Cold  Spring,  L.  I.  The  year's  income  was 
$147,096.65.  Its  school  of  pedagogy  has  14  classes  and  an  enrolment  of  464  students, 
and  a  gift  of  f6o,ooo  was  received  for  the  purchase  of  the  Tissot  collection  of  paint- 
ings illustrating  the  life  of  Christ.  The  total  attendance  at  lectures,  concerts,  and 
other  exercises  was  530,151.  President  of  Board  of  Trustees,  A.  Augustus  Healy; 
secretary,  George  C.  Brackett,  Brooklyn;  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  M.A.,  director. 

EROSBOlfIt,  JoHAN  Carl  Christian,  Danish  novelist  (pseudonym  Carit  Etlar), 
died  May  9,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Fredericia,  August  7,  1816,  and  after  studying  for 
a  time  at  the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  compelled  by  poverty  to 
withdraw,  and  he  then  applied  himself  to  literary  work  as  a  means  of  support.  In 
1844  he  entered  the  university,  where  two  years  later  he  won  the  gold  medal  for  ex- 
excellence  in  literary  composition.  Among  his  principal  works  are :  Smuglerens  Son 
(The  Smuggler's  Son,  1839);  Gidngchdvdingen  (1853);  Vaabeumesleren  (The  Ar- 
morer, 1856)  ;  Hcrvcrt's  Kronike  (Hervcrt's  Chronicle,  1863)  ;  and  Salomon  Baads- 
mand  (Solomon  the  Boatswain,  1880).  Collected  editions  were  published  of  Skrif- 
ter  (24  vols.,  l859^K)  ;  Skrifter  Ny  Samling  (5  vols.,  1873-79)  ;  and  another  edition 
(18S8).  In  addition  to  his  other  works,  Brosboll  essayed  the  production  of  plays, 
but  his  excellence  lies  in  his  historical  and  romantic  novels  and  tales,  of  which  tiie 
most  noteworthy  characteristics  are  a  wonderfully  keen  imagination,  skill  in  out- 
lining characters,  and  most  particularly,  a  thoroughly  convindng  portrayal  of  Jut- 
land peasant  life. 

BROTHSRHOOD  OF  ANDRSW  AND  PHILTP  was  founded  in  Reading. 
Penn.,  1888,  for  "the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  young  men"  by  prayer  and 
service  and  held  its  first  federal  convention  in  New  \ork  in  1893.  It  is  found  in 
twenty-two  evangelical  denominations :  The  Northern,  Southern,  Canadian,  Cum- 
berland, and  United  Presbyterian  denominations,  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Congregational,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Methodist  Protestant,  African  M.  E.,  Baptist,  Free  Baptist,  United  Brethren, 
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Progressive  Brethren,  Lutheran,  Church  of  Christ,  Friends,  Evangelical  Association. 
United  Evangelical,  Church  of  Japan,  and  Reformed  Episo^I  churches.  There 
were  at  the  close  of  1900,  570  chapters,  with  a  membership  of  15,50a  The  Brother^ 
hood  Star,  the  organ  of  the  society,  is  jpublished  monthly  in  New  York  City.  The 
president  of  the  federal  council  is  the  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Miller,  Reading,  Fenn.,  also 
its  founder;  secretary  and  treasurer,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Wyckoflf,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
Some  chapters  are  the  result  of  a  union  effort  and  are  listed  as  federal  rather  than 
under  any  denomination.  The  most  successful  of  these  is  the  Christian  Seamen's 
chapter,  organized  by  the  Rev  E.  C.  Charlton,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  This  Seamen's 
Brotherhood  aims  to  unite  all  missions  among  seamen  under  the  brotherhood  rules. 
A  flag  has  been  adopted  which  flies  every  Sabbath  day  to  show  where  the  seamen 
on  any  vessel  observe  the  Sabbath.  A  mission  vessel  has  been  equipped  for  the  fisher- 
men along  the  Atlantic  coast.   It  dispenses  medical  stores. 

BROWN,  Rev.  John  Wesley,  the  rector  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New  York  City, 
died  November  10,  1000.  He  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1837,  graduated  from 
Dickinson  Coll^,  Carlisle,  Fenn.,  and  was  five  years  a  Methodist  preacher  before 
entering  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  his  rich  parish. 

BROWN  UMlVilUSITT,  Providence,  R.  I.,  founded  1764.  The  first  annual 
report  of  Fresident  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  deals  largely  with  a  discussion  of  the  educa- 
tional problems  which  are  occupying  the  attention  of  American  universities,  and  lays 
emphasis  on  the  resolve  that  Brown  shall  give  its  main  strength  to  academic  work. 
In  discussing  the  relation  of  Brown  to  the  secondary  schools,  the  president,  while 
approving  of  the  system  of  admitting  students  by  certificate  from  accredited  schools, 
points  out  some  sources  of  weakness  in  the  present  methods.  Hereafter  at  Brown 
each  school  will  receive  the  privilege  of  certification  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  five 
years,  according  to  the  zf^e  and  standing  of  the  school,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
school  must  again  submit  a  statement  of  its  curriculum,  teaching  force,  equipment, 
ttc.  Each  school  mil  receive  an  annual  report  of  the  progress  or  the  failure  of  its 
graduates  with  suggestions  as  to  the  cause.  In  addition,  the  English  department  is 
calling  for  an  entrance  examination  in  English  for  all,  since  certification  in  that 
subject,  the  president  reports,  has  been  almost  always  unsatisfactory.  Some  com- 
bination of  the  two  systems  is  his  remedy  for  certain  unfavorable  results.  His  report 
on  the  elective  system  concludes  that  most  students  do  not  deliberately  select  courses 
which  are  supposed  to  be  easy,  but  that  through  lack  of  proper  knowledge  and 
counsel  they  often  select  them  without  reference  to  a  proper  grouping,  or  with  too 
strong  a  tendency  toward  early  specialization.  He  calls  not  for  less  freedom,  but 
for  f^edom  guided  by  intelligence  and  ripe  experience,  and  concludes  that  "because 
the  old  traditional  curricultim  was  of  cast  iron  it  does  not  follow  that  the  new  one 
should  be  a  rope  of  sand."  The  question  as  to  whether  both  Latin  and  Greek  shall 
continue  to  be  required  for  entrance  to  the  arts  course  was  under  debate  during  the 
year  by  the  faculty  of  Brown,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  definite  conclusion  would 
be  reached  early  in  the  new  year.  In  reference  to  the  omission  of  Greek  as  a  require- 
ment, the  president  reports  a  nearly  even  division  of  opinion  at  the  present  time 
among  the  leading  American  universities.  One  of  the  most  interesting  points  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  year  at  Brown  is  the  place  which  biblical  studies 
are  coming  to  occupy  in  modem  edtication.  During  the  year  from  350  to  400  students 
representing  all  shades  of  religious  opinion,  elected  work  in  the  department  of  bibli- 
cal literature.  Judging  from  the  statistics  of  some  of  the  leading  universities,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  president  that  the  day  a  not  far  distant  when  the  men  who  are 
graduated  from  our  cc^leges  entirely  ^[nora]lt  of  biblical  history  and  literature  will 
be  the  exception. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  in  a  material  way  was  the  success  of  the  movement 
to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000  for  the  university.  Several  new  build- 
ings or  building  improvements  were  under  way  during  the  year.  Memorial 
gates  and  an  administration  building  were  provided  for  by  the  bequest  of 
Augustus  S.  Van  Wickle,  '76,  and  a  site  at  the  top  of  College  Hill  was  selected  for 
these  structures.  ^  new  president's  house  in  process  of  building  was  expected  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring  of  1901.  The  gift  of  Mrs.  Horatio  N.  Slater 
of  the  family  mansion  as  a  dormitory  for  the  women's  college  was  accepted,  and  the 
building  was  being  renovated  and  was  receiving  an  additional  story.  Maxcy  Hall, 
destroyed  by  fire  late  in  the  year,  was  being  rebuilt,  and  plans  were  concluded  for 
an  additional  story  to  be  built  on  the  structure  devoted  to  technical  laboratories. 
The  development  of  the  Metcalf  estate,  presented  to  the  university  as  a  botanical 

farden,  was  begun  during  the  year.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  trees  in  the 
tate  are  already  growing^  there,  and  a  nursery  for  trees  will  soon  be  ready.  A 
portion  of  the  estate  will  in  time  be  laid  out  for  experiments  with  aquatic  plants 
and  animals.  One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  internal  administration  of 
the  university  was  the  establishment  of  the  ofiice  of  dean  and  the  appointment 
thereto  of  Professor  Winslow  Upton.  Mr.  Louis  F.  Snow,  the  dean  of  the  women's 
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college,  was  succeeded  at  the  dose  of  the  coll^  year  hy  Miss  Annie  Crosby  Emery, 
Bryn  Mawr,  '92,  since  1807  dean  of  women  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
greatest  material  need  of  Brown  is  a  new  library  building  and  an  endowment  for 
annual  purchases.  Of  the  5438  books  added  during  the  year,  all  but  1168  were  gifts. 
The  total  collection  is  now  110,000  volumes  and  30,000  pamphlets.  The  faculty 
nimibers  77  and  the  student  body  872,  of  whom  94  were  graduate  students  and  154 
in  the  women's  college.    See  Psychology,  Experimental;  and  Univeksities  and 

COLX£GES. 

BRnOZL  Miss  Cathabine  Wolfe,  a  most  generous  patron  of  astronomical  science, 
died  March  13,  igoo,  at  the  age  of  84.  She  has  made  gifts  to  the  Harvard  and 
Columbia  observatories  and  donated  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  the 
fund  wfitcii  is  devoted  to  the  annital  presentation  of  a  gold  medal  to  stune  astronomer 
for  distingtushed  service  to  the  science.  This  was  awarded  dtiriiig  the  last  year  to 
Sir  David  Gill  iq.v.),  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory.  One  of  her  most 
recent  gifts  was  the  new  telescope  for  the  Helsingfors  Observatory  in  Russia,  where 
a  series  of  trail  photographs  are  to  be  taken  for  measurement  at  the  Columbia 
University  Observatory.  See  AsTBOHoifiCAL  Progress. 

BRUNEL    See  Boknbo. 

BRTAN,  William  Jennings,  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  in  i8g6  and  in 
1900  for  President  of  the  United  States  (see  Presidential  Campaign),  was  bom  in 
Salem,  111.,  March  19,  i860.  His  father,  Silas  L.  Bryan,  was  a  well-known  lawyer, 
for  eight  years  in  the  Illinois  Senate  and  later  a  circuit  judge.  The  son  graduated 
at  the  Illinois  College  (Jacksonville)  in  1881'  and  at  the  Union  College  of  Law 
(Chicago)  in  188^  He  then  b^an  the  practice  of  law  in  Jacksonville.  In  1884  he 
married  Mary  £.  Baird,  of  Perry,  111.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  where 
he  has  since  made  his  home.  In  1889  Mr.  Bryan  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  State 
Democratic  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor.  In  1890  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  a  Republican  district  and  was  re-elected  in  18^  He  was  placed  upon  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  became  widely  known  as  an  eloquent  advocate 
of  the  coinage  of  free  silver.  In  1894  he  ran  for  a  United  States  senatorship,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  Republican  candidate,  John  M.  Thurston.  From  1894  to  1896 
he  was  editor  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  At  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
held  in  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1896,  Mr.  Bryan,  by  an  impassioned  speech,  routed 
the  g(^d-standard  advocates,  led  by  Senator  David  B.  Hill,  and  gained  for  himself 
a  spectacular  triiun(>h  and  the  presidential  nomination.  His  apostrophe  to  those 
who  desired  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  has  been  quoted  with  denuncia- 
tion or  approval  from  that  time  to  this:  '"You  shall  not,"  said  Mr.  Bryan,  "press 
down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns !  You  shall  not  crucify  mankind 
upon  a  cross  of  Gold !"  During  the  campaign  Mr.  Bryan  travelled  over  eighteen 
thousand  miles,  placing  the  currency  issue  before  the  people  with  a  boldness  and 
reiterancy  which  stung  the  whole  cotmtry  to  intense  excitement.  In  the  election 
Mr.  Bryan  received  lyt  electoral  votes  and  William  McKinley  (g.r.)  271.  It  was 
then  said,  both  by  Republicans  and  by  Gold  Democrats,  that  "Bryan  and  his  cause 
were  dead."  Mr.  Bryan,  however,  continued  active  in  public  affairs.  In  1898  he 
raised  and  conomanded  a  regiment  of  Nebraska  volunteers,  and  in  1899  he  success- 
fully exerted  his  influence  with  Democratic  senators  to  secure  the  ratification  by  the 
Senate  of  the  treaty  with  Spain.  Before  the  Democratic  convention  met  in  July, 
1900,  it  had  become  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  again  be  nominated. 
But  it  was  not  anticipated  that  his  prestige  would  be  great  enough  to  enable  him 
virtually  to  dictate  the  party  platform,  Having  insisted,  however,  that  silver  coinage 
should  again  be  made  a  leading  issue,  Mr.  Bryan,  during  his  campaign  speeches,  gave 
the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to  the  questions  of  imperialism  and  the  trusts. 
In  the  election  Mr.  Biyan  received  155  electoral  votes  as  against  292  cast  for 
Prendent  McKinley.  Mr.  Bryan  then  announced  that  he  wouM  publish  a  weekly 
paper,  to  be  called  the  Commoner,  in  the  interest  of  the  common  people,  and  that 
through  this  medium  he  would  continue  to  discuss  public  questions  of  the  day.  In 
an  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  Mr.  Bryan,  in  commenting  upon  die 
election,  said  that  so  far  as  issues  are  concerned  "an  election  is  not  necessarily  con- 
clusive upon  any  subject,"  and  that  "the  Republican  victory  was  due  to  money,  war, 
and  better  times."  A  fidl  discussion  of  Mr.  Bryan's  utterances  upon  the  issues  and 
results  of  the  ntESHtENTUL  campaign  will  be  found  under  the  various  sub-titles  of 
that  article. 

BRTN  MAWH  OOIJiBOE,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Penn.,  near  Philadelphia,  a  leading 
woman's  college,  opened  n  1885.  At  the  opening  of  the  coil^  year  1900-01  it  had 
a  bcoliy  of  40  and  a  student  body  of  383.  The  library  contains  33,213  volumes  and 
8000  ponqihleta,  indndiiv  the  dassical  library  of  the  late  Professor  Sanppe.  Besides 
its  orflese  course  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree,  there  is  an  excellent  graduate  depart- 
ment iraicb  confers  the  degrees  M-A.  and  Fh.D.    Gifts  i^cgregatmg  $23,000  were 
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recMved  during  the  jrear.  The  Amount  of  productive  funds  is  f i,ooo^ooa  See  Uhi- 

VESSITIES  AMD  0>IXECBS. 

BUBONIO  PIiAOUB.   See  Plague. 

BUOHBBIM,  Charles  Adolphus,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  the  German  langu^e  and 
litaature  at  King's  College,  London,  died  on  June  14,  igoo,  at  the  agf  of  72.  Bom 
in  Moravia,  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  after  1852  lived  in 
London.  In  1863  he  became  professor  in  King's  College;  he  was  also  at  various 
times  examiner  in  German  to  the  universities  of  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  other 
institutions,  and  was  at  one  time  German  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  translated  several  of  Dickens's  novels  into  German  and  published,  through  the 
Oarendon  Press,  annotated  editions  of  a  large  number  of  the  German  classics.  In 
the  Golden  Treasury  Series  he  published  the  popular  Deutsche  Lyrik  (1875)  ;  Bal- 
laden  UHd  Romanzen  (1891),  and  Heine's  Lieder  und  Gedichte  (1897).  With  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wace  he  published  the  First  Principles  of  the  Reformation  (1883). 

B0OKWHBAT.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, division  of  statistics,  shows  the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  buckwheat 
in  the  United  States  in  igoo : 
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BUBNOS  ATRS8.   See  AfiCENTiNA. 

BUXU>IMO  9T0NB.  In  i8gg  the  value  of  the  building  stone  quarried  in  the 
United  States  was  $^,736,576,  as  compared  with  $36,607,364  in  1898.  For  the  same 
periods  the  Mineral  Industry  gives  the  following  figures: 

1899.  1898.  1899.  1898. 

Granite  $10,200,000  $9,500,000     Marble  $4,200,000  $4,000,000 

Limestone  for                                   Bluestone               1,000,000  800.00D 

building           14,600,000  14,000,000     Sandstone             5,600^000  4,800,000 
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Nearly  one-half  of  the  gn^nite  used  in  the  United  States  is  quarried  in  Massachu- 
setts. Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  output  is  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  bridges, 
walls,  etc. ;  25  per  cent,  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways,  while  the 
remainder  is  used  largely  for  monuments  and  cemeteries.  Limestone  for  building 
is  produced  largely  in  Indiana,  and  is  being  used  extensively.  During  1899,  Arizona 
and  Colocado  commenced  the  quarrying  of  marble  on  a  large  scale,  and  every  year 
new  quarries  for  different  kinds  of  building  stones  are  being  opened  in  the  West. 
Vermont  continties  to  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  marble  quarried  in  the  United 
States,  and  from  55  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  is  used  for  monuments 
or  t(»nl»tones. 

■buiiQARIA,  a  tributary  state  of  Turkey,  lying  south  of  the  Danube,  has  been  an 
autonomous  principality  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  18;^  The  esti- 
mated area  of  Bulgaria  proper  is  24,380  square  miles,  and  of  eastern  Roumelia,  which 
in  1885  was  incorporated  with  it  under  the  name  of  South  Bulgaria,  13,700  square 
miles.  The  population  of  the  entire  principality,  which,  according  to  the  census  of 
1893,  was  3,310,713,  has  been  more  recently  estimated  at  3,376,467.  Besides  Bul- 
garians, the  following  races  are  numerous:  Turks,  Roumanians,  Greeks,  Gypsies, 
Spanish-speaking  Jews,  and  Tartars.  The  capital,  Sofia,  has  about  47,000  inhabitants ; 
the  populations  of  other  important  towns  are:  Philippopolis,  41,000;  Rustchuk, 
37,000 ;  Varna,  28,000 ;  Timovo  and  Gornia  Orehovitsa,  each  25,000. 

The  national  religion  is  the  Orthodox  Greek,  though  since  1870  the  Bulgarian 
Church  has  not  been  included  in  the  Orthodox  communion.  The  government  of  the 
church  is  vested  in  a  synod  of  bishops.  Of  the  inhabitants,  upward  of  2,600,000  are 
Orthodox  Greeks,  640,000  Mohammedans,  28,000  Jews,  and  22,000  Roman  Catholics. 
For  the  clergy  of  the  various  faiths  appropriations  are  made  by  the  state.  Elementary 
instruction,  which  is  provided  for  by  the  state  and  by  the  municipalities,  is  free  and 
nominally  compulsory  for  children  between  8  and  12  years  of  age.  In  1898  there 
were  4686  elementary  schools,  with  7965  teachers  and  about  348,700  pupils.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  higher  schools,  and  at  Sofia  a  university,  whidi  m  i8g8  had 
about  40  instructors  and  350  students. 

Gtyoemment  and  Finance. — The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  prince  (Ferdi- 
nand I.,  son  of  the  Prince  Au^stus  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  since  August. 
1887),  who  is  assisted  by  a  cabmet  of  eight  ministers,  nominated  by  himself  and 
directing  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs  and  public  worship,  iinance,  the  interior, 
public  instruction,  war,  justice,  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  public  works  and 
communications.  The  constitution  places  the  legislative  power  with  the  Sobranje, 
a  single  chamber,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  popular  vote  in  the  ratio  of 
one  representative  to  each  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Enactments  of  the  Sobranje 
require  the  assent  of  the  prince,  who  may  dissolve  the  chamber  at  i}leasure,  but  must 
order  new  elections  within  four  months.  Questions  of  territorial  acquisition  or 
cession,  constitutional  changes,  or  succession  to  the  throne  must  be  acted  upon  by 
a  special  assembly  called  the  Grand  Sobranje,  elected,  as  occasion  demands,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  regular  Sobranje.  The  estimated  strength 
of  the  army  on  a  war  footing  is  209,000  men.  The  navy  consists  of  only  a  few  small 
vessels. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  is  taxation,  direct  and  indirect ;  expenditure  is  chiefly 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  for  the  departments  of  war,  the  interior,  public 
instruction,  and  public  works.  In  1899  measures  were  taken  to  convert  the  entire 
national  debt  into  a  new  5-per-cent  loan  of  260,000,000  leva.  The  lev  has  the  same 
value  as  the  franc,  19.3  cents.  The  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  have 
been  as  follows: 

1897-  1898.  1899. 

Revenue  83,425,019  leva      84,445.713  leva      84,097,195  leva 

Expenditure  83,422,659    "       84,487,975    "       84,035,514  '■ 

In  the  revenue  for  1899  direct  taxes  comprised  33,941,000  leva,  and  indirect  taxes 
31,951.000  leva;  while  of  the  expenditure,  service  of  the  public  debt  represented 
20,931,000  leva,  and  war  expenses  22,623,000  leva. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Theoretically,  the  land  is  owned  by  the  state;  land- 
holders have  hereditary  lease  and  pay  one-ten^  of  the  produce  to  the  government 
About  70  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Of  the  total  area 
of  the  country  nearly  one-half  is  pasture,  about  one-fourth  arable  land,  and  some- 
thing over  one-sixth  forest  and  heath.  Wheat,  wMch  is  largely  exported,  is  the 
principal  product;  wine,  silk,  and  attar  of  roses  are  also  produced.  Manufactures 
include  various  textiles,  tobacco  goods,  and  alcoholic  liquors.  Iron,  coal,  gold, 
silver,  manganese,  and  copper  are  found.  Besides  wheat,  the  exports  include  live 
stock,  woollens,  skins,  cheese,  attar  of  roses,  cocoons,  tobacco,  and  timber ;  and  the 
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principal  imports  are  textiles,  hardware,  machinery,  fish,  coal,  salt,  and  paper.  The 
value  of  imports  and  exports  has  been: 

i8g6.  189;.  1898. 

Imports   $14,770,34^        $16,210,898  $14.0^5,938 

Exports   20,s^3io  ll>53ft5o9  12,841.642 

In  the  order  of  their  importance  the  principal  countries  importing  to  Bqlgaria  are 
Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Turkey,  France,  Belgium,  and  Russia. 

ComitMnkations. — In  Bulgaria  proper  and  eastern  Roumelia  there  were  in  1899 
835  miles  of  railway  in  operation  and  130  miles  under  construction.  In  the  previous 
year  the  state  telegraph  lines  aggregated  325^  miles  in  length,  the  state  telephone 
lines  915  miles,  and  the  post  and  telegraph  offices  numbered  1955.  The  government 
system  of  posts  and  telegraphs  is  not  self-supporting,  the  receipts  in  1898  being  about 
2,921,000  leva  and  the  expenses  about  3,127,000  leva. 

Relations  with  Russia  and  Servia. — During  the  spring  of  1900  there  were  per- 
sistent rumors  that  throi^  Russian  influence  Prince  Ferdinand  was  on  the  point  of 
assuming  a  royal  title  and  claiming  for  Bulgaria  an  independence  equal  to  that  of 
Servia.  Later  it  was  alleged  that  Russia  and  Bulgaria  had  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty,  whereby  the  latter  should  be  recognized  as  an  independent  kingdom,  the 
former  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  Bulgarian  port  of  Burgas  as  a  naval  station, 
Bulgarian  (and  Montenegrin)  forces  should  act  with  Russia  in  case  of  war,  and 
Macedonia  should  be  partitioned  between  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  clause  concerning  the  naval  station  was  agreed  upon;  but,  though 
Russia,  doubtless,  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  realization  of  the  others,  she  was  in 
no  mood  for  assuming  unnecessary  risks  during  1900,  when  her  enei^ies  were  so 
largely  taken  up  in  the  Far  East.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  Russia,  moreover, 
would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  would  necessarily  occasion 
serious  trouble  not  only  with  Turkey,  the  suzerain  power  of  Bulgaria,  but  with 
Austria,  jealous  for  the  status  quo  of  the  Balkan  cotmtries  and  deprecating  any 
increase  of  Russian  influence  there.  It  was  su^ested  that  Russia  s  attitude  in 
encouraging  the  ambitions  of  Bulgaria  was  not  so  much  an  assurance  of  real  assist- 
ance to  the  principality  as  it  was  a  ruse  for  frightening  the  Sultan  into  granting  her 
own  demands  in  Asia  Minor. 

Also  in  the  spring  of  1900  bitter  feelings  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  aroused  in 
part  by  defamatory  publications  in  the  latter  country  concerning  ex-King  Milan, 
culminated  in  the  mobilization  of  troops  of  both  nations  on  their  respective  ^xmtiers. 
Financial  embarrassment,  however,  was  considered  sufficient  to  restrain  either  gov- 
ernment from  precipitating  war,  and  the  trouble  seems  to  have  passed  with  the 
development  of  the  Roumanian  crisis. 

Trouble  with  Roumania. — Since  1894,  when  the  philo-Russian  party  gained  the 
predominance  in  Bulgaria  and  began  to  regard  Roumania  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
an  Austrian  protegi,  the  long  friendship  between  these  two  Balkan  states  has  gradu- 
ally waned.  Roumania  has  looked  with  disfavor  upon  the  growth  of  Russian 
influence  south  of  her  borders,  fearing;  that  in  the  event  of  some  settlement  of  the 
"Eastern  question" — that  is,  the  readjustment  of  Turkish  territory^-not  only  Bul- 
garia, but  tier  own  dominions  would  be  ab.sorbed  b^  the  empire  of  the  Czar.  The 
open  enmity  of  1900  was  brought  about  b^  the  Bulgarian  plan  of  annexing  Macedonia. 
For  several  years  efforts  toward  compassing  this  end  have  been  made,  chiefly  through 
a  Bulgarian  committee.  This  committee  was  reorganized  in  June,  1899,  and  with 
the  title  "Supreme  Macedo-Adrianopolitan  Committee"  began,  apparently  with  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities,  to  put  in  operation  measures  for  raising  funds.  Assess- 
ments were  made  upon  persons  of  wealth,  including  many  of  Macedonian  origin, 
and  Roumanians  in  Bulgaria  and  Bulgarians  in  Roumania.  Refusals  to  pay  the 
assessments  were  met  by  threats  and  severe  pressure  by  the  committee,  and  several 
persons  who  in  Bucharest  were  opposing  the  annexation  propaganda  were  assassinated, 
while,  it  was  alleged,  the  committee  had  planned  the  assassination  of  King  Carol. 
Roumania  entered  protest  against  the  Bulgarian  government,  which  made  only 
evasive  and  unsatisfactory  replies.  Documentary  evidence,  particularly  against  the 
Bulgarian  home  minister,  was  secured  by  Roumania,  and  so  bitter  became  the  an- 
tagonism between  the  two  nations  that  in  September  they  both  mobilized  troops  on 
their  frontiers.  But,  as  in  the  case  with  Servia,  it  was  thought  that  neither  govern- 
ment was  financially  able  to  carry  on  a  war,  and  the  only  real  danger  was  such  a 
disturbance  of  the  Balkan  status  quo  as  would  draw  the  greater  powers  into  serious 
disagreement  or  conflict  It  was  reported  that  a  further  aim  of  the  Bulgarian 
committee  was  the  actual  annexation  of  Roumania  and  then,  by  aid  of  the  stret^th 
thus  acquired,  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  much-coveted  province  of  Macedonia  fran 
Turkish  rule.  On  November  22  the  Roumanian  court  of  assizes  sentenced  several 
members  of  the  Macedonian  committee  for  life  or  for  long  terms  in  prison  for  the 
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murders  in  Bucharest  It  was  thought  that  Bulgaria  would  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
of  the  court  The  president  of  the  committee,  M.  Sarafof,  who,  it  seems  likely, 
ordered  the  murders,  could  not  be  apprehended      the  authorities. 

Other  Events  of  1900. — ^At  the  opening  of  the  Sobranje  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
Prince  Ferdinand  said  that  the  trouble  with  Roumania  would  probably  be  satisfac- 
torily settled.  He  also  announced  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  issued  an  irade 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  free-trade  treaty  between  the  suzerain  and  vassal  states. 
Such  an  arrangement  the  prince  said,  not  only  would  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  but  indicated  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  two 
states.  The  financial  condition  of  the  government  was  very  unsound,  and  retrench- 
ment seemed  absolutely  necessary.  On  December  5  the  ministry  of  M.  Ivanschoff 
resigned,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  appointed  Dr.  Radoslavofl  to  form  a  new  cabinet. 
But  later  it  was  announced  that  M.  Ivanschoff,  as  premier  and  minister  of  finance, 
had  formed  a  cabinet,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  favorably  regarded  by  the  public. 
Since  Stambuloff  died  the  need  of  a  strong  hand  in  the  Bulgarian  government  has 
been  very  noticeable. 

A  number  of  internal  disorders  occurred  during  the  year,  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  which  was  a  conflict  between  troops  and  the  peasantry  in  the  Varna  district,  ^ 
persons  being  killed  and  372  wounded.  A  state  of  siege  was  thereupon  declared  m 
the  districts  of  Varna,  Rasgrad,  Tirnova,  Ristovatz,  Shunla,  and  Rustchuk. 

BUIXER,  General,  Right  Honorable  Sir  Redveks  Hensy,  British  commander  in 
Natal  during  the  South  African  War,  was  born  in  1839,  and  entered  the  Sixtieth 
Rifles  in  1858,  beginning  a  career  in  which  he  has  rendered  much  valuable  service  to 
England.  He  served  in  China  in  i860,  and  in  1870  took  part  in  the  Red  River  expe- 
dition. He  participated  in  the  Ashantee  War  of  1874.  the  Kaffir  War  of  1878,  and 
the  Zulu  War  of  1878-79-  He  was  chief  of  staff  in  the  Boer  War  of  1881,  and  served 
in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  from  1882  to  1885.  In  1885-86  he  was  deputy  adjutant-gen- 
eral, and  in  the  following  year  he  became  under-secretary  for  Ireland.  He  served  as 
adjutant-general  in  iSsK^  and  in  1891  was  made  lieutenant-general.  In  1898  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  at  Aldershot,  and  early  in  November,  1899  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  army  corps  and  sent  to  replace  General  White  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  South  African  forces.  His  attempts  to  relieve  Ladysmith  began  inauspiciously. 
On  December  15,  1899,  while  trying  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tugela  at  Colenso  he 
was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  1150  men  and  11  guns.  Three  days  later  Lord 
Roberts  succeeded  him  as  commander-in-chief,  but  Buller  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
army  in  Natal.  On  February  11  he  made  a  second  attempt  to  cross  the  Tugela  and 
outlUnk  the  Boers,  hut  the  disaster  at  Spion  Kop  (see  Transvaal)  drove  him  back. 
He  came  back  again  on  February  5,  and  was  repulsed  for  the  third  time.  On  Feb- 
ruary 14  he  tried  once  more.  Lord  Roberts's  invasion  of  the  Orange  Free  State  had 
weakened  the  besieging  forces  around  Ladysmith,  and  after  two  weeks'  fighting 
BuUer's  cavalry  entered  the  town.  His  repeated  failures  had  subjected  him  to 
violent  criticism  in  England  and  abroad,  and  the  harsh  title  of  Ferryman  of  the 
Tugela  had  been  bestowed  on  him.  But  when  the  real  difficulties  of  the  task  that 
had  been  assigned  him  were  recc^ized,  public  opinion  turned  in  his  favor,  and  ad- 
miration was  expressed  for  the  fine  cool-headedness  he  had  displayed,  and  the  bull- 
dog pertinacity  with  which  he  had  stuck  to  his  work.  With  nis  soldiers  General 
Buller  was  always  jtopular.  In  May  and  June  he  drove  the  Boers  from  Natal,  and 
established  communications  with  Lord  Roberts,  with  whom  he  co-operated  in 
the  final  campaign  in  northeastern  Transvaal.  In  October  he  laid  down  his  com- 
mand and  returned  to  England. 

BOXiOW,  Bernrasd  Count  von,  the  eminent  German  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Prince  Hohenlohe  in  the  chancellorship  October,  1900,  The 
new  chancellor  is  51  years  of  age,  and  has  spent  his  life  in  diplomatic  service.  He 
entered  the  German  foreign  office  in  1873,  when  his  father  was  foreign  secretary  of 
Germany,  and  was  successively  secretary  of  the  embassy  in  Rome,  St  Petersburg  and 
Vienna.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  he  was  char p(-d'-a1f aires  at  Athens.  At 
the  Berlin  Congress  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  afterward  served  in  diplomatic 
capacities  in  Paris  and  St  Petersburg.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Ron- 
mania,  and  while  he  was  at  Bucharest,  Roumania  joined  the  triple  alliance,  and  the 
Gemian-Rotmianian  treaty  was  consummated.  He  became  minister  to  Italy  in  1893, 
and  in  185^  succeeded  Baron  von  Bieberstein  as  foreign  secretary.  Count  von  Biilow 
has  shown  himself  a  man  of  force  and  vitality,  with  personal  qualities  that  save  him 
from  making  bitter  enemies.  The  seizure  of  Kiao-Chau,  which  met  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  anti-expansionists  shortly  after  his  accession  to  office,  and  precipitated  a 
heated  debate  in  the  Reichstag,  brought  his  tact  and  resourcefulness  to  a  test.  As 
M  instance  of  this,  his  phrase,  "Germany  wants  a  place  in  the  sun,"  was  often 
quoted  He  won  popular  approval  and  the  title  of  cotmt  in  1899  the  treaty  with 
^in,  which  resulted  in  Germain's  acquisition  of  the  Caroline,  Palaos,  and  Spanish 
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Marianne  islands,  and  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  German  natim  for  liis  easy  win- 
ning of  a  large  part  of  Samoa. 

During  several  months  of  this  year,  when  Prince  Hohenlohe's  health  forced  him 
to  give  up  his  administrative  duties,  Count  von  Biilow  was  practically  conducting 
affairs  with  the  emperor.  He  is  looked  upon  as  an  aggressive  statesman,  who  will  not 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  favor  certain  classes,  and  who  is  evidently 
resolved  upon  keepinsf  peace  with  Europe  and  maintaining  satisfactory  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States.  As  spokesman  for  the  eiineror  in  the  Reichstag, 
he  ably  defended  the  German  policy  of  expansion  in  the  Pacific  and  in  China. 

BDRBAV  OF  AMITRTOAN  BTBKOLOaT.  See  Anthropology  in  America. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAIi  INDUBTRT.    See  Filaria  ;  Food  ;  and  Rabies. 

BURBCA,  a  province  of  the  Indian  Empire,  situated  between  Thibet  on  the  north 
and  Siam  on  the  southeast,  and  bounded  by  the  Indian  provinces  of  Assan  and  Ben-' 
gal  on  the  west  and  Chinese  territory  on  the  east.  It  is  divided  into  Lower  and 
Upper  Burma,  with  a  combined  area  of  171,430  square  miles,  and  a  population  {in 
1^1)  of  7,605.560,  mostly  Buddhists.  The  chief  town  of  Upper  Burma  is  Mandalay, 
with  a  population  of  188,815,  and  the  chief  town  of  Lower  Burma  is  Itangoon,  with 
a  population  of  180,324.  The  soil  is  very  rich  and  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  which  is  the  most  important  article  of  export.  Minerals  are  abundant,  espe- 
cially in  Upper  Burma,  where  tin,  coal,  iron,  jade,  coal  and  petroleum  are  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  province  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general,  with  the  approval  of  the  crown,  and  assisted  by  a 
nominated  legislative  council  of  nine  members  (five  official  and  four  non-official). 

The  gross  revenue  receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1899,  were  Rx  7,518,4^, 
and  the  expenditure,  Rx  4,597,599-  The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  same  year 
was  Rx  11,680,840,  while  the  exports  amounted  to  Rx  16,466,744.  The  number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  sea-borne  trade  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1899,  was 
6344,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  4,133,436.  The  number  of  educational  institu- 
tions has  increased  from  16,280  in  1897-98  to  16,331  in  1898-99,  and  the  attendance  from 
259,649  to  270,257.  The  total  amount  spent  by  the  government  on  education  was 
Rx  968,^.  There  were  936  miles  of  railway  oi>en  for  traffic  on  March  31, 1899.  The 
Myohoung-Nawnghio  section  of  the  Kunlow  line  and  the  Yawtaung  section  of  the 
Sagaing-AIon  line  were  opened  for  traffic  on  April  i,  1900.  A  bill,  known  as  the 
Lower  Burma  Courts  bill,  was  introduced  into  the  Imperial  Council  on  January  5, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  chief  court  and  a  court  of  appeal  in  the  province. 
On  February  9,  two  members  of  the  Burmo-Chinese  Boundary  Commission  were 
killed  at  Monghem  by  the  Was  tribe,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  com- 
mission's camp  on  February  17.  A  military  expedition  of  British  and  Chinese  troops 
attached  to  the  commission  was  sent  out  against  them,  with  the  result  that  60  of  the 
offenders  were  killed  and  2000  houses  burned. 

BURNS,  Alexander,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  educator  and  Methodist  clergyman,  died  at 
Toronto,  Ontario,  May  22,  Ipoo.  He  was  born  in  Castlewellan,  Ireland,  in  18I34.  and 
in  1861  graduated  at  Victoria  University,  Cobourg.  Ontario.  He  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  later  became 
president  of  Simpson  College,  Indianola,  la.,  retaining  the  position  for  ten  years. 
He  accepted  the  presidency  of  Hamilton  (Ontario)  Wesl^an  College  in  1878.  In 
1882  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  heresy  before  the  London  (Ontario)  conference  and 
acquitted. 

BURTON,  Sir  Frederic  William,  Hon.,  LL.D.,  formerly  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London,  died  at  Kensington  March  16.  1900.  He  was  educated  in 
Dublin,  where  he  studied  drawing  under  the  brothers  Brocas.  He  acquired  a  con- 
siderable reputation  for  his  drawings  of  the  figure  and  his  portraits,  his  best  known 
portrait  being  that  of  George  Eliot,  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Acad- 
emy and  the  London  Socie»  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors.  In  1874  he  succeeded  Sir 
Henry  Boxall  as  director  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  retained  tluit  position  till  1894. 
He  was  knighted  in  1884. 

BUTE,  Marquis  of,  John  Patrick  Crichton  Stuart,  the  son  of  the  second 
marquis,  died  October  9,  1900.  He  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  in  the  year  of  his 
birth,  1847,  and  by  the  development  of  his  town  of  Cardiff  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  peers  in  Europe.  While  studying  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  was 
converted  to  Roman  Oitholicism,  an  event  made  memorable  by  Disraeli's  Loihair. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  in  ifitoi  the  marquis  was  elected  mayor  of  Cardiff  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  lord  rector  of^ the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  a  Conservative,  but 
took  no  active  part  in  politics.  Of  scholarly  taste,  he  was  a  recognized  authority  in 
Byzantine  art  and  history,  and  a  most  generous  benefactor  to  institutions  of  learn- 
ing.  He  gave  a  large  hall  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
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BUTTBRFIBLD,  William,  F.S.A.,  English  architect,  died  in  London  February 
33,  igoo.  Born  in  September,  1814,  be  was  a  contemporary  of  Gilbert  Scott  and 
Augustus  N.  W.  Pugin.  He  was  a  man  of  artistic  genius,  and  "one  of  the  moat 
original  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  collegiate  architects  of  our  time."  Among  his 
first  important  buildings  was  St  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  and  this,  v/itii  the 
Church  of  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  London,  consecrated  in  1859,  served  to  give 
him  a  prominent  place  among  the  highest  class  of  architects.  He  gained  a  consid- 
erable reputation  for  introducing  color  into  church  and  domestic  edifices  by  the  use 
of  marble,  bricks,  and  mosaic  In  1863  he  completed  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  and  at 
the  same  time  built  the  new  chapel  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  After  the  death  of 
Keble  in  1866  he  undertook  his  most  extensive  work,  the  buildings  of  the  college 
erected  at  Oxford  to  Keble's  memory.  Among  many  of  his  other  important  build- 
ings are  the  quadrai^le  at  Rugby  school,  the  Melbourne  cathedral,  the  grammar 
school  and  chapel  at  Exeter,  St.  Augustine's  Church  in  South  Kensington,  and  a 
part  of  the  Merton  College  buildings  at  Oxford. 

BOTTONS*  During  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  manufacture  of 
pearl  buttons  has  become  an  important  industry,  forming  the  principal  business  of 
the  people  living  along  a  section  of  the  Mississippi  River  two  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  with  its  centre  at  Muscatine,  la.  Previous  to  this  time  the  chief  factories 
for  making  pearl  buttons  were  in  Eastern  cities,  and  the  material  was  imported  from 
China  and  other  foreign  countries.  About  1890  it  was  discovered  that  the  shells  of 
the  fresh-water  mussels  of  the  Mississippi  River  made  excellent  buttons.  There  are 
about  four  hundred  different  varieties  of  mollusk  in  the  river,  but  only  a  few  of 
them  are  suitable  for  buttons.  Of  these  the  principal  one  is  the  guadrula  ebena  or 
"nig^erhead,"  which  has  a  thick  shell,  black  or  dark  brown  outside  skin  and  glistening 
white  interior.  These  clams  are  easily  obtained  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
river,  and  fishermen  are  at  work  the  year  around,  in  fact,  those  taken  from  under  the 
ice  in  winter  are  said  to  be  of  superior  quality.  If  the  present  wholesale  practice  of 
killing  them,  especially  during  the  breeding  season,  continues,  there  is  danger  that  the 
supply  will  be  exhausted,  wmle  another  danger  menacing  the  industry  is  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  river  by  sewage.  The  mussel  shells  are  first  soaked  in  water  for  five 
or  sue  days  to  make  them  less  brittle.  They  are  then  sawed  into  blanks  of  proper 
thickness  for  a  button,  while  a  fine  spray  of  water  plays  on  the  saw  to  keep  the  shell 
cool  and  to  prevent  the  dust,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  respiratory  organs.  Cir- 
cular disks  are  then  cut  from  the  blanks  by  means  of  a  steel  saw  bent  into  cylindrical 
form.  Then  follows  the  polishing  of  and  the  depression  of  one  of  the  surfaces  in  the 
centre  by  means  of  an  emery  wheel,  after  which  the  holes  are  drilled  and  the  buttons 
are  ready  to  be  sorted,  carded,  and  packed. 

In  1899  the  United  States  Fish  and  Fisheries  Commission  made  a  report  on 
mussel  fishii^  and  the  pearl  button  industry  of  die  Mississipfii  River,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  about  1500  men  and  women  are  employed  at  this  work,  with  annual 
wages  of  $150,000,  and  that  in  1898  7000  tons  of  mussels  were  manufactured  into 
2^50,000  gross  of  buttons,  having  a  market  value  of  $500,000. 

OAUFOBNIA,  a  Pacific  coast  State  of  the  United  States,  has  a  land  area  of 
>55>98o  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Sacramento.  California  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  September  9,  1850. 

Agricvlture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Corn,  1,351,975  bushels,  $824,705;  wheat,  28,543,628  bushefs,  $16,555,304; 
oats,  1,477.771  bushels,  $679,775;  barley,  14,856,170  bushels,  $6,388,153;  rye,  502,580 
bushels,  $291,496;  potatoes,  2,7^,032  bushels,  $1,477,657;  hay,  2,708,171  tons,  $22,- 
071,594-  California  ranked  first  amot^  the  States  tn  the  production  of  barley  and 
third  in  the  production  of  wheat  The  prodtiction  of  oranges  and  lemons  during 
the  season  1900-01  was  estimated  at  22,000  carloads  (7,150,000  boxes)  as  compared 
with  18,^  carloads  (6,624,000  boxes)  in  1899-1900.  The  bulletin  of  the  National 
Associabon  of  Wool  Manufacturers  contained  the  following  estimate  of  the  wool 
product  for  1900:  Number  of  sheep,  1,907,430;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  13,352,- 
010  pounds;  scoured  wool,  4,539,683  pounds. 

Mineralogy. — ^The  estimated  amount  of  gold  produced  in  1900  was  695,497 
ounces,  valued  at  $14,377,300 ;  and  silver,  ()i2,8oo  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $556,808.  In 
the  production  of  petroleum  California  gained  17.05  per  cent  in  1890  over  189S,  with 
an  outimt  in  the  former  year  of  2,642,095  barrels,  valued  at  $2,508,751.  The  total 
production  of  co|^er  in  1899  was  23,915,486  pounds.  The  coat  product  reached  its 
maximum  figure  in  1899,  the  output  from  6  mines  being  160,715  short  tons,  valued  at 
the  mines,  $428,333.  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  11  per  cent  over  the  product  for 
1898.  Quarry  products  in  i&iq  were  granite,  sandstone,  slate,  marble,  and  lime- 
stone, with  a  total  valuation  of  $1,033,295. 

Industries. — Shipments  of  redwood  lumber  in  1900  aggre^ted  309,001,022  feet, 
and  were  greater  than  in  ai^  previous  year  exc^t  1899^  when  the  shipments  were 
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217,706,464  feet.  The  number  of  grain  and  frait  distilleries  in  opieration  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  igoo,  was  195.  The  total  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced 
was  3to6i^3  gall0iu--inore  than  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  fruit 
brandy  in  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  spirits  rectified  was  2,573,529  gallons ; 
distilled  spirits  gauged,  11,122,777  gallons;  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  753,582 
barrels.  In  1899  there  were  485  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  16  of  tobacco,  with  a 
total  production  during  the  calendar  year  of  54,947.5"  cigars,  23,905,850  cigarettes, 
and  184,074  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  190D,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  Humboldt,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco  aggregated 
$^,441,831,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $12,525,703;  and  the  exports,  $43,361,078,  an  in- 
crease of  $11,520,545.  The  trade  in  gold  and  silver  was:  Imports  at  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco,  $I3.734>S48 ;  and  exports  at  San  Francisco,  $9,528,309, 
making  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  year  $116,065,766,  an  increase  of  $8,444,822  over 
the  year  1898-99. 

Railroads. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  crlendar  year  1900  was 
140.13  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  5601.5. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  39  national  banks  in  operation  and  17 
in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $11,012,500;  circulation,  $4,619,975; 
deposits,  $37,358,958;  and  reserve,  $12,324,394.  The  State  banks,  August  11,  1900, 
numbered  178,  and  had  capital,  $26,(1^1,973;  deposits,  $85,881,584,  and  resources, 
$146,495,782;  private  banks,  19,  with  capital,  $890,142;  deposits,  $1,629,687,  and  re- 
sources, $2,796,391 ;  and  stock  savings  banks,  53,  with  capital,  $7.655,705 ;  depositors, 
216,534;  deposits,  $158,167,462,  and  resources,  $173,872,500.  The  exchanges  at  the 
clearing  houses  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  in  the  year  ended  September  30. 
1900,  aggregated  $1,131,975,069,  an  increase  of  $130,140,317  in  the  year.  The  151 
building  and  loan  associations  in  1900  had  a  total  membership  of  37,780,  and  assets 
aggregating  $20,285,454.  .        ,  „ 

National  Guard. — The  National  Guard  of  California  consists  of  258  cavalry  and 
aggi  infantry.  The  totel  number  authorized  is  6^71,  and  the  total  number  liable  to 
mditary  service  is  250,000.  The  State  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  guard  is 
$154,247. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  350,124;  enrolment  in  public 
schools,  253,397;  average  daily  attendance,  203,248.  There  were  8157  teachers  (in- 
cluding some  private  school  teachers),  3565  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses,  and 
property  valued  at  $18,682,634.  The  revenue  was  $5,869,034;  and  expenditures, 
$6,164,053,  of  which  $4,651,960  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The 
average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $30.83.  There  were 
94  public  high  schools,  with  462  teachers  and  11,618  students;  63  private  secondary 
sdiools,  with  300  teachers  and  2179  students;  4  public  normal  schools,  with  77 
teachers  and  18^  students;  and  i  private  normal  school,  with  2  teachers  and  22 
female  students.  The  12  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported 
371  professors  and  instructors,  4551  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $805,065;  and  2 
colleges  for  women  reported  52  professors  and  instructors,  224  students,  and  a  total 
income  of  $116,405.  The  professional  schools  comprised  5  theological  schools,  with 
23  instructors  and  90  students;  3  law  schools,  with  24  instructors  and  315  students; 
and  5  medical  schools,  with  149  instructors  and  548  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,208,130,  and  in  1900,  1,-^85,053,  an  increase  for  the  decade  of  276,923,  or  22.9  per 
cent.  The  four  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900.  are :  San  Francisco,  342,782 ; 
Los  Angeles,  102,479 ;  Oakland,  66,960 ;  and  Sacramento,  29,282. 

Elections. — The  vote  for  governor  in  1898  was:  H.  T.  Gage,  Republican,  148,354; 
Maguire,  Fusionist,  129,261.  The  Legislature  in  1899  consisted  in  the  Senate  of  26 
Republicans  and  14  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  58  Republicans,  19  Democrats,  2 
Populists,  and  an  independent.  As  a  result  of  the  State  elections  the  Legislature  for 
1901  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  34  Republicans  and  6  Democrats,  and  in  the 
House  of  59  Republicans  and  21  Democrats.  The  six  representatives  of  California 
in  the  57th  Congress  will  be  all  Republicans :  the  State  elections  resulted  in  return- 
ing four  of  the  representatives,  and  in  electing  F.  L.  Coombs  in  place  of  John  A. 
Barham,  and  J.  McLachlan  in  i}lace  of  James  C.  Needham.  In  the  national  election 
of  1896  the  State  went  Republican  1^  a  narrow  majority,  giving  143,373  votes  for 
Bryan  and  146,170  for  MclQnley.  In  1900,  however,  only  124,985  votes  were  cast  for 
Bryan,  while  164,755  votes  were  cast. for  McKinley.  McKinley  s  plurality  was  thus 
increased  from  3000  to  40,000.  As  the  Legislature  had  failed  at  its  regular  session  in 
1899  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator  for  the  full  term  beginning  March  3,  1899,  a 
special  session  was  called  for  that  purpose  in  February,  1900.  On  Febmary  8,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  joint  assembly,  Thomas  R  Bard  was  elected. 

Constitutiotuu  AmendmeMts. — ^At  the  elections  held  in  November  several  important 
constitutuMial  amendments  were  adc^ted.   Among  these  was  one  autliorizing  the 
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exemption  from  taxation  of  the  property  of  Leiand  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  The 
authorities  and  trustees  of  this  institution  have  always  held  that  as  no  tuition  was 
charged  to  California  students,  the  university  conformed  in  all  important  respects  to 
a  State  college,  except  that  it  was  no  charge  upon  the  State,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
was  only  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  permit  the  university  to  use  the  entire  interest 
irom  its  funds  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  educational 
work.  It  was  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  Leiand  Stanford  had  attracted  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  had  brought  honor  to  the  State,  and  had  stimulated 
many  improvements  in  the  University  of  California  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  made.  As  the  Hatter  is  a  State  institution  some  objection  was  made  to  giving 
any  aid  to  Leiand  Stanford,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  was  already  a  dangerous 
rival  of  the  California  University,  and  that  the  State  should  protect  its  own.  An 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  also  ratified  exempting  from  taxation  the  prop- 
erty of  the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  and  a  further  amendment  exempt- 
ing property  used  exclusively  for  purposes  of  worship  and  religion.  By  means  oi  a 
constitutional  amendment  California  rendered  nec[ative  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  declaring  unconstitutional  a  pnmary  law  passed  in  1897  because 
of  a  provision  prescribing  uie  qualifications  for  voting.  By  the  amendment  adopted 
in  November  the  Legislature  was  authorized  to  make  any  and  all  regulations  with 
reference  to  primaries.  This  amendment  legalizes  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1899 
making  a  new  primary  law  in  place  of  the  one  of  1897.  By  the  law  no  validated 
primary  elections  are  to  be  "held  at  the  same  time  and  place  for  all  parties  casting 
3  per  cent  of  the  vote.  An  official  ballot  with  party  columns  and  blank  spaces  to 
be  611ed  in  with  names  of  delegates  preferred  is  provided,  and  the  expense  of  the 
primaries  is  a  public  chaise."  A  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  exempting 
from  taxation  State  bonds  and  also  local  government  bonds  was  rejected  at  the  polls. 

Federal  Suit  Against  a  State  by  Federal  Corporation. — On  May  14,  1900,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  suit  brought  in  a  federal  court  by  the 
receivers  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  created  under 
a  congressional  act  of  1866,  against  J.  R.  McDonald,  as  treasurer  of  the  State  of 
California,  to  recover  through  him  taxes  paid  to  California  in  1893.  The  court  held 
that  in  suing  J.  R.  McDonald  as  treasurer  of  the  State,  the  railroad  was  in  effect 
suing  the  State  itself ;  that  although  the  State  had  provided  by  legislation  that  cor- 
porations might,  for  the  recovery  of  taxes,  sue  the  State  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
Sacramento,  the  State  had  not  thereby  consented  to  have  suit  brought  against  it  in 
a  federal  court,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  State  was  necessary  under  the  constitu- 
tion to  legalize  such  a  suit  To  the  contention  of  the  railroad  company  that  as  a 
federal  corporation  it  was  entitled  to  bring  suit  against  the  State  in  a  federal  court 
under  the  constitutional  clause  which  provided  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  should  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  United  States  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion, the  court  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  this  provision  to  permit  a  federal 
suit  to  be  brought  by  any  and  all  corporations  created  or  authorized  by  congressional 
action. 

On  April  30,  1900,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  de- 
claring void  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  council  of  Los  Angeles  in  1897,  requiring 
the  Los  Angeles  Water  Company  to  sell  water  at  lower  rates  than  it  had  at  any  time 
since  acquiring  its  charter  in  1868.   See  MuNiaPAL  Government. 

Legislature. — At  an  extra  session  of  the  California  Legislature,  which  met  on 
January  29,  1900,  and  adjourned  on  February  10,  two  important  amendments  to  the 
constitution  were  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  for  ratification.  These 
amendments,  as  summarized  by  the  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  are 
as  follows: 

I.  Charters  for  cities.  Provides  that  any  city  of  more  than  three  thousand  live 
hundred  people  may  elect  fifteen  of  its  citizens  as  a  board,  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  electors  a  city  charter.  It  a  majority  favor  the  charter  it  is  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  as  a  whole,  to  be  approved  or  rejected,  without  power  of  amendment  or 
alteration.  If  approved  it  becomes  the  organic  law  of  the  municipality,  superseding 
any  existing  charter,  and  all  courts  are  required  to  take  judicial  notice  thereof.  At 
intervals  of  not  less  than  ten  years  amendments  may  be  submitted  to  the  voters.  If 
this  amendment  shall  be  adopted  by  the  people  it  will  inaugurate  a  most  interesting 
effort  at  local  self-government  by  municipalities. 

II.  Alterations  in  the  Judiciaiy.  Provides  material  changes  of  the  constitution  as 
it  relates  to  the  judiciary.  The  Supreme  Court  is  reduced  n-om  seven  judges  to  five, 
and  is  to  be  composed  of  one  chief  justice  and  four  justices,  who  are  to  hold  office 
for  twelve  years.  All  of  the  sessions  are  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  The  State  is 
divided  into  three  appellate  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  to  be  a  court  of 
appeals  of  three  judges,  elected  for  twelve  years.  Its  judgments  are  final,  except 
where  the  decision  conflicts  with  a  previous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of 
another  District  Court  of  Appeals.   In  both  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of 
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Appeals  oral  argument  must  be  made  unless  waived  by  the  parties,  with  the  consent 
of  the  court.  Not  more  than  twenty  cases  shall  be  under  submission  for  decision  at 
any  one  time.  No^udge  shall  receive  any  monthly  salary  unless  he  shall  take  and 
file  an  oath  that  no  cause  remains  undecided  in  his  court  for  more  than  ninety  days. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  direct  from  the  Superior  Courts 
(one  of  which  is  to  be  established  in  each  county  with  large  jurisdiction)  in  pro- 
ceedings where  the  question  is  involved  of  the  validity  of  a  statute,  or  of  an  authority 
exercised  under  the  United  States,  or  any  statute  claimed  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  constitutionality  of  any  State  statute,  the 
legality  of  any  tax  or  assessment,  or  questions  of  eminent  domftin  or  quo  warranto, 
and  in  criminal  cases,  on  decision  of  law  alone,  where  the  judgment  is  death  or 
imprisonment  for  life,  or  questions  involving  the  validity  of  dty  charters,  or  authority 
exercised  thereunder.  These  proposed  amendments  were  not  voted  upon  in  Novem- 
ber, but  an  amendment,  reorganizing  the  courts,  and  similar  to  this  one,  passed  in 
1900,  was  voted  upon  by  the  people  and  rejected. 

San  Francisco  Water  Sutply. — Jn  accordance  with  the  mandates  of  the  new  char- 
ter of  San  Francisco  (see  Municipal  Government),  adopted  in  1899,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  in  whom  the  acting  power  of  the  city  is  vested,  invited  proposals  early 
in  1900  from  corporations  able  to  sell  to,  or  construct  for  the  city,  a  water  system. 
The  most  important  offers  received  were  from  the  Spring  Valley  Water-Works 
Company  and  from  the  Lake  Tahoe  Water  Company.  The  former  company,  which 
is  at  present  supplying  the  city  with  water,  offered  to  sell  its  plant  at  a  price  to  be 
determined  by  arbitration;  the  latter  company  offered  to  build  water-works  for  the 
city,  as  follows:  (i)  Single  pipe  line,  30,000,000  gallons  daily,  for  $17,600,000; 
(2)  double  pipe  line,  same  capacity,  for  $20,405,000;  (3)  30,000,000  gallons  daily  to 
San  Francisco,  and  100,000,000  gallons  capacity  above  the  intake  reservoirs,  for  $21,- 
215,000;  (4)  same  as  (3),  except  60,000,000  gallons  to  San  Francisco,  single  pipe  line, 
for  $29,772,000 ;  (5)  same  as  (4) ,  except  double  pipe  line,  for  $32,660,000.  In  order  to 
adequately  provide  for  San  Francisco's  future  needs,  it  seems  probable  that,  if  any 
of  uie  Lake  Tahoe  Water  Company's  proposals  were  accepted,  the  fourth  or  fifth 
would  be  taken.  The  Spring  Valley  Company  is  capitalized  at  $26,000,000,  and  the 
market  value  of  its  securities  is  $28,000,000 ;  hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  San  Fran- 
cisco, building  or  buying,  would  have  to  pay  about  $30,000,000  for  a  satisfactory 
municipal  water  supply.  Opinion  seems  divided  as  to  whether  it  would  benefit  the 
city  to  do  this.  The  present  charge  on  San  Francisco  for  water  is  about  $200  per 
1,000,000  gallons,  which,  of  course,  is  high  (the  Ramapo  Company,  for  example, 
offered  water  to  New  York  Cit^  for  $70  per  1,000,000  gallons,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  such  a  contract  would  entail  a  total  loss  of  $200,000,000  to  the  city  in  40  years). 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  distance  which  water  must  be  conducted  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  uncertainty  of  the  annual  rainfall  necessitating  a  large  storage  supply,  and 
the  great  cost  of  fuel  fully  account  for  the  high  rates.  Moreover,  under  a  constitu- 
tional enactment  of  1879,  the  City  Board  of  Supervisors  annually  fix  the  rates  which 
the  company  may  charge  for  water  during  the  ensuing  year.  These  rates  are  based 
upon  five  per  cent,  interest,  over  and  above  taxes  and  costs  of  operation,  upon  the 
capital  stock  (about  $26,000,000)  of  the  company.  No  allowance  is  made  for  a  sink- 
ing fund  or  for  extensive  improvements  or  additional  land  purchases.  If  the  present 
company,  as  is  ^nerally  admitted,  conducts  its  business  as  economically  as  the  city 
could,  die  question  seems  to  be  simply  whether  San  Francisco  can  or  cannot  employ 
its  money  more  profitably  than  by  making  a  permanent  five  per  cent,  investment. 
The  question  narrows  to  this,  because  under  the  State  constitution  the  dty  already 
practically  supervises  the  methods,  charges,  and  finances  of  the  company. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  H.  T.  Gage ;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  H.  Neff ;  secretary  of  state,  C.  F. 
Curry;  treasurer,  T.  Reeves;  comptroller,  E,  P.  Colgan;  adjutant -general,  W.  H. 
Seamans;  attorney-general,  T.  L.  Ford;  superintendent  of  education,  T.  J.  Kirk; 
survnror-general,  TSA.  J.  Wright— all  Republicans. 

Judiciary:   Supreme  Court— chief  justice,  W.  H.  Beatty;  associate  justices,  T.  B. 
McFarland,  C.  H.  Garoutte,  R.  C  Harrison,  W.  Van  Dyke,  F.  W.  Henshaw,  J.. 
Temple— all  Republicans  except  Temple  and  Van  Dyke;  clerk,  G.  W.  Root — 
Republican. 

State  officers  for  I901 :  Executive — same  as  in  1900.  Judiciary — same  as  in  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1000  (56th  Congress)  :  Republicans— John  A. 
Barham,  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  Julius  Kahn,  Eugene  F.  Lotid,  Russell  J.  Waters, 
James  C.  Needham,  Democratic — Marion  de  Vries. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Frank  L.  Coombs 
(NapaJ,  Samuel  D.  Woods  (Stockton),  Victor  H.  Metcalf  (Oakland),  Julius  Kahn 
(San  Francisco),  Eugene  F.  Loud  (San  Francisco),  James  McLachlan  (Pasadena), 
and  James  C.  Needham  (Modesto)— all  Republicans. 
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Senators  for  1900  Csfth  Congress)  :   George  C  Perkins  (until  1903)  from  Oak- 
land ;  and  Thomas  R.  Bard  (until  1905)  from  Hueneme — both  Republicans. 
Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :   Same  as  for  1900. 

OAUPOHNIA,0N1V1IHBITV  OF,  Berkeley.  CaL,  founded  1868.  The  number  of 
students  at  California  has  increased  fourfold  during  the  past  decade,  the  special  reason 
assigned  for  the  rapid  increase  of  students  being  the  development  of  the  public  high 
schools,  which  are  well  provided  for  by  the  State.  The  university  stands  well  up  in  the 
list  of  those  institutions  having  a  large  registration  in  their  graduate  departments,  but 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  college  year  1899-1900  the  percentage  of  higher  de- 
grees granted  to  the  enrolment  in  the  graduate  department  was  only  1 1.8,  as  compared 
with  15.9  per  cent  at  Stanford,  20.2  per  cent,  at  Cornell,  and  48.4  per  cent,  at  Harvard. 
The  president  points  out  that  the  existence  of  free  tuition  would  seem  to  make  it 
easy  for  a  student  to  attach  himself  to  the  graduate  department  while  waiting  some 
opportunity  for  occupation  without  pursuing  serious  work,  but  he  calls  attention  at 
the  same  time  to  the  fact  that  the  university  has  in  no  way  relaxed  for  such  students 
the  high  standard  set  for  its  graduate  work.  Of  the  2ig  students  in  the  graduate 
department,  168  were  not  studying  for  a  degree.  Another  fact  of  interest  in  relation 
to  the  student  body  of  California  is  the  percentage  of  women  students,  which  has 
been  gradually  rism^.  In  i8g6^  the  percentage  of  women  in  the  university  was 
39.94;  in  1899- 1900  >t  was  46.  In  the  general  courses  the  proportion  of  women  in 
i8q6-97  was  5374  per  cent ;  in  1899-1900,  63.24  per  cent,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  student  body  in  the  colleges  01  letters,  social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  and 
commerce.  This  tendency,  which  is  national,  caused  Mrs.  Stanford  to  insert  as 
a  condition  to  her  latest  endowment  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University  (q.v.)  the 
restriction  of  women  students  to  500  in  number.  There  were  at  the  University  of 
California  during  the  coU^e  year  a  faculty  of  about  325  professors  and  instructors 
and  a  student  attendance,  exduding  433  students  in  the  summer  session  and  162  in 
extension  courses,  of  2661,  as  fellows:  Graduate  department,  219;  college  of  letters, 
266;  conege  of  social  sciences,  826;  college  of  natural  sciences,  141;  college  of  com- 
merce, 21;  and  the  5  coUei^  of  ^plied  sciences:  Agriculture,  31;  mechanics,  144; 
mining,  191 :  civil  engineering,  50,  and  chemistry,  1 13 ;  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of 
Art.  17:;  Hastings  College  of  Law,  106;  medical  department,  153;  post-graduate 
medical  department,  8 ;  dental  department,  149 ;  California  College  of  Pharmacy,  82 ; 
veterinary  department,  2;  graduate  students  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  2.  It  will  be 
noted  that  a  high  percentage  of  students  were  engaged  in  the  courses  devoted  to 
the  humanities. 

The  president's  report  gives  a  detailed  list  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearsf  s  gifts  during 
the  past  three  years,  amounting  to  $271,567,  though  this  is  far  less  than  Mrs.  Hearst 
has  actually  expended  for  the  oenefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  university.  Mrs. 
Hearst  is  soon  to  erect  new  buildings,  costing  $8,000,000.  The  income  for  educational 
purposes,  which  excludes  the  income  of  special  funds,  was  $320,719.86.  The  present 
library  collection  comprises  80,224  hooks,  with  an  increase  for  the  year  ot  about  4000. 
Events  of  special  interest  discussed  in  the  last  report  of  the  president  are  the  recent 
discoveries  and  researches  at  the  Lick  Observatory;  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
text-books  f6r  the  studv  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  by  the  d«>artment  of  Oriental 
languages;  the  botanical,  zoological,  and  paleontological  expeditions;  the  extension 
of  farming  institutes  by  the  agncultural  college;  and  a  summer  course  for  practical 
farmers  to  be  given  in  1901  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  botanical  department  of 
Cornell.  It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  report  of  the  dean  of  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment, who  advises  the  closing  of  the  veterinary  courses  through  lack  of  students  and 
funds,  with  the  report  of  the  notable  success  of  the  comparatively  new  school  at 
Cornell  and  with  the  report  of  the  proposed  closing  of  that  at  Harvard,  which  is  the 
oldest  in  the  country.  See  Psychology,  Expekihental,  and  Universities  and  ' 
Colleges. 

CAMBODIA,  one  of  the  countries  comprising  French  Indo-China,  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  consists  of  57  provinces,  the  total  area  of  which,  according  to 
a  recent  estimate,  is  40,530  square  miles,  and  the  population  1,500,000,  of  whom 
250,000  are  Chinese  and  Anamites  and  40,000  Malays.  The  two  most  important 
towns  are  Pnom-Penh,  the  capital,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  and  Kampot,  a  port, 
inaccessible,  however,  to  sea-going  vessels.  The  country  has  been  a  French  pro- 
tectorate since  1863.  Administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  native  ruler.  King  Norodam, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1889,  under  the  government  of  Indo-China,  which  is 
represented  by  an  official  French  resident  at  Pnom-Penh  and  by  subordinate  Frendi 
residents  in  the_  several  provinces.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  1899.  including 
about  415,000  piastres  for  the  royal  family,  was  1,997,600  piastres.  The  principd 
products  are  rice,  tobacco,  betel,  sugar,  indigo,  pepper,  cinnamon,  coffee,  maize,  and 
cotton.  The  exports  include  tobaco),  tifx,  cottMi,  and  salted  fiah;  and  the  imports, 
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textiles,  wine,  and  salt  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  through  Saigon  in 

Cochin-china.   See  Inoo-China. 

The  son  of  King  Norodom,  Prince  Inkanthor,  during  a  visit  to  Europe  submitted 
in  the  fall  of  1900  a  memorial  to  the  French  government,  setting  forth  various  griev- 
ances against  the  governor-general  of  Indo-Uiina  and  his  subordinates.  The  prin- 
cipal comfdaints  were  that  the  administrative  authority  of  the  French  was  gradually 
increasing,  to  the  humiliation  of  the  native  royalty,  and  that  by  the  arbitnu?  and,  as 
the  prince  allege^  illegal  suppression  of  gambling  the  king  was  deprived  of  an 
anmul  revenue  of  300,000  francs.  King  Norodom,  it  was  said,  upon  learning  of 
the  memorial,  stated  that  the  prince  had  not  been  authorized  to  present  sudi  a 
document  to  the  French  government. 

OAMBRON,  Sir  Rodeuck  William,  Canadian  merchant  and  financier,  who  died 
October  19,  1900,  was  a  prominent  f^re  in  the  business  and  social  life  of  New 
York.  Bom  in  Ontario  in  1825,  he  early  engaged  in  the  commission  business  in 
New  York,  and  in  1852  established  a  line  of  packet  ships  between  New  York  and 
Australia.  The  firm  of  R.  W.  Cameron  &  Company  was  a  snat  factor  in  trade.  In 
1^3  Sir  Roderick  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  for  his  services  as  honorary 
commissioner  from  Canada  to  the  Sydney  Exhibition  in  1879  and  to  the  Melbonme 
Exhibition  the  year  following. 

OAMBROON,  a  German  protectorate  of  West  Africa  with  a  coast  line  of  199 
miles  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  between  the  Rio  del  Rey  on  the  north  and  the  Campo 
River  on  the  south.  The  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  Niger 
region  and  French  Soudan,  extending  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Lake  Tchad, 
while  on  the  east  it  touches  French  Soudan  and  French  Congo,  and  on  the  south 
French  Congo.  The  estimated  area  is  191,130  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  popu- 
lation, consisting  of  Bantu  negroes  near  the  coast  and  Soudan  negroes  in  the  interior, 
is  placed  at  3,500,000.  In  1899  the  white  inhabitants  numbered  only  about  425,  of 
whom  348  were  Germans.  Cameroon,  which  became  a  German  protectorate  in  1884, 
is  administered  by  an  imperial  governor.  The  seat  of  administration  is  Cameroon, 
the  principal  town  in  the  country.  There  is  a  small  military  force  of  about  600  men, 
most  of  whom  are  natives.  Two  government  schools,  with  about  200  pupils,  have 
been  established,  and  four  missionary  societies  are  directing  schools  that  have  about 
5000  pupils.  The  rainfall  is  large,  and  the  climate  is  not  healthful  for  Europeans. 
The  soil  in  the  coast  region  is  fertile,  and  cacao,  tobacco,  and  coffee  are  cultivated ; 
attempts  are  also  being  made  in  the  culture  of  rubber,  cloves,  vanilla,  pepper,  and 
ginger.  A  region  embracing  about  34,000  square  miles  has  been  conceded  to  the 
Northwestern  Cameroon  Company,  which  has  undertaken  to  develop  agriculture, 
minit^c,  and  other  industry  in  the  country,  to  encourage  immigration,  and  to  improve 
the  means  of  communication.  Revenue  accrues  mamly  from  impart  duties,  but  is 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure,  the  deficit  being  paid  by  the  imperial  govem- 
menL  The  revenue  in  the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  1,251,387  marks ;  the  imperial 
grant  for  th^  fiscal  year  1901  is  1,197,700  marks.  In  the  year  1897-98  the  value  of 
die  imports  was  placed  at  7,128,153  marks,  and  exports.  3,920,194  marks;  in  1898-99, 
imports,  10,638,955  marks  and  exports,  5,145,822  marks.  The  principal  imports  are 
cotton  textiles,  alcoholic  liquors,  iron  and  steel  wares,  and  salt.  The  chief  exports 
in  i898;9g  were  valued  as  follows  in  marks :  Gum,  1,928,080 ;  paln^ernels,  1,365,608 ; 
palm  oil,  8m,36i  ;  cacao,  813,115;  ivory,  59M7I-  In  1895  thie  caca^Texport  amounted 
to  83,000  UK^rammes;  in  i8p9,  aoo,ooo  kil(^;rammes.  A  submanne  telegraph  con- 
nects Cameroon  with  Bonny  m  Southern  Nigeria.   See  Colonies. 

OAKPIOVj  Hubert,  C.B.,  British  rear-admiral,  retired,  died  at  Lee,  Kent, 
April  13,  1900,  at  the  age  of  74  years.  He  entered  ibt  navy  in  1842  and  saw  active 
service  in  the  Crimean  War.  He  was  senior  lieutenant  of  the  Vesuvius,  the  only 
ship  that  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  was  in  command  during  the  hurri- 
cane at  Balaclava.  He  participated  in  all  the  operations  at  Kertch  and  in  the  Sea 
of  Azoff;  in  the  latter  part  of  these  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  gunboat 
Ardent.   He  was  decorated  for  his  services  in  the  Crimean  War. 

OAMPOS,  Marshal  Aksento  Martinez  de,  Spanish  general  and  statesman,  died 
September  23,  1900.  Bom  in  1834,  he  first  served  in  the  campaign  of  Morocco  under 
Genera]  O'Donnell,  and  in  1864  was  sent  as  a  colonel  of  the  army  in  Cuba.  Return- 
ing in  1870,  he  joined  the  army  of  the  north  in  repelling  the  Carlist  rebellion.  When 
Kiiw  Amadeus  abdicated  Aree  years  later,  and  a  republican  government  was  formed, 
De  Cam^os's  opposition  to  the  new  order  of  thin^^s  brought  about  his  imprisonment 
But  obtaining  his  liberty  in  order  to  fight  the  Carlists,  he  was  mariscal  de  com/»(jinthe 
army  which  raised  the  si^e  of  Bilbao  in  1874,  and  for  his  services  in  quelling  the 
uprising  was  promoted  lieutenant-general.  Meanwhile  De  Campos  was  openly  con- 
spiring on  behalf  of  Don  Alfonso,  and  in  conjunction  with  General  Tovellar  made 
the  military  pronunciamento  which  gave  the  throne  to  Alfonso  II.  The  new 
government  now  gave  De  Campos  the  power  to  direct  the  subjugation  of  the  Carlists. 
He  first  drove  them  from  Catalonia,  then  taking  command  of  ue  army  of  the  north. 
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brought  the  war  to  a  close  hy  defeatins  the  Carlists  at  Pene  de  Plata  in  1876.  The 
government  rewarded  him  with  the  highest  command,  captain-general  of  the  army. 
From  1876  to  De  Campos  was  commander-in-chie(  of  the  army  in  Cuba,  and 
under  him  the  Spanish  army,  hitherto  kept  in  check  by  the  Cubans,  was  uniformly 
victorious.  De  Campos  appreciated  the  need  of  concession  to  the  insurgents,  and  on 
his  return  to  Spain,  bavit^  accepted  the  portfolio  of  war  and  the  presidency  of  the 
council,  he  tried  to  make  good  his  promises  to  the  Cubans.  Meeting  with  no  success, 
he  resigned.  Holdmg  <^Sce  ^ain  from  1881  to  1883,  in  coalition  with  Senor  Sagasta, 
he  steadily  exposed  the  project  of  buildimr  a  Pyrenean  railroad  on  the  ground  of  its 
opening  Spam  to  French  attacks.  In  1885  he  was  president  of  the  senate.  Three 
years  later,  being  appointed  captain-general  of  New  Castile,  he  resimed  the  post  in 
order  to  take  command  of  the  forces  which  were  sent  to  Cuba  in  1895  to  quell  tbt 
insurrection  caused  by  Spain's  non-fulfilment  o£  promises.  His  policy  of  concession, 
which  brought  no  glory  to  the  Spanish  arms,  was  severely  criticised  by  the  home 

Sovemment  When  recalled  the  following  year,  to  be  succeeded  by  General  Weyler, 
>e  Campos  so  far  vindicated  his  policy  that  the  queen  regent  thanked  him  for  his 
services  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  trusted  friend  in  the  following  dynastic  troubles. 
No  cabinet  was  formed  without  his  advice.  While  some  have  praised  his  concilia- 
tory methods  others  condemned  them  as  indicating  a  oowardly  unwillingness  to 
espouse  an  unpopular  or  unsuccessful  cause. 

CANADA,  DoMiNioH  OP,  consists  of  all  the  northern  part  of  North  America,  with 
the  exception  of  the  crown  colony  of  Newfoundland,  to  which  Labrador  beloiws,  and 
of  Alaska,  which  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Canada  is  the  largcstof  alltheBritish 
possessions,  its  known  area  in  190D  being  3,653,946  square  miles,  of  which  3,048,711 
were  land  surface  and  605,253  square  miles  water  surface.  This  area,  however,  is 
exclusive  of  the  district  of  Franklin,  which  was  organized  October  2,  1895,  but  has 
not  yet  been  fully  surveyed.  The  relative  size  of  Cauiada  as  a  British  possession  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  entire  area  of  Australia  is  computed  at  3,031,169  square 
miles,  that  of  British  India  at  96^993  square  miles,  while  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
tains onl^  121,115  square  miles.  The  population  of  Canada,  exclusive  of  Newfound- 
lauid,  which  hias  210,000  inhabitants,  amounted  in  1900  to  about  5,800,000.  Of  this 
number  the  province  of  Ontario  has  2,114,321  inhabitants,  and  the  province  of  Quebec 
1,488,586^  The  French  in  Canada  number  1,415,090,  and  the  Indians  approximately 
100,000.  The  capital  of  the  Dominion  is  Ottawa,  with  a  population  of  55,000,  and  the 
chief  cities  are  Montreal,  250,000  population ;  Toronto,  195,987  population ;  Quebec, 
75,000  population;  Halifax,  45,000  population,  and  St  John,  42,500  population.  The 
provinces,  and  the  date  at  which  they  were  brought  under  the  federal  government, 
are  as  follows:  Ontario, Quebec, Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, united  to  form  the 
Dominion  federation,  in  1867;  Manitoba  joined  in  1870,  British  Columbia  in  i87i,and 
Prince  Edward  Island  in  1873.  Besides  these  provinces  there  are  the  territories  uid 
Arctic  islands,  with  an  area  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  territories 
have  been  divided  into  districts  as  follows:  Keewatin,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  Athabasca,  McKenzie,  Ungara,  Franklin,  and  Yukon. 

Agricutturc.~-'t>UTing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  exports  of  animal 
and  agricultural  products,  all  domestic,  amounted  to  $68,140,758,  a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year  of  $7,694,100.  Of  the  exports,  $58,887,282  were  sent  to  England,  and 
§5,367,973  to  the  United  States.  The  exports  of  agricultural  products  included  wheat, 
^,784^7;  flour  of  wheat,  $3,105,288;  oats,  $3,268,388;  peas,  $i.9SS*598;  oatmeal, 
$396,568,  and  beans,  $239,035.  The  exports  of  live  stodc  included  12,384  horses, 
valued  at  ^£98,063;  211,847  cattle,  valued  at  $8,522,835.  and  405.332  sheep,  valued  at 
$1,540,857.  The  most  marked  change  in  the  cattle  exports  of  ^nada  since  1894  has 
been  the  increase  of  exports  to  the  United  States.  In  1894,  under  the  operation  of  a 
joint  cattle  quarantine  between  the  two  countries,  only  256  cattle  were  exported  to 
the  United  States.  Through  the  efforts  made  by  the  Canadian  minister  01  agricul- 
ture this  quarantine  was  removed  on  February  I,  1897.  As  a  result  the  export  of 
cattle  to  the  United  States  reached  the  number  of  87,905  in  1898,  and  92,834  in  1899- 
Meats  of  all  kinds  were  exported  to  the  value  of  Sio,7i6,i43 ;  eggs,  $1,267,063 ;  butter, 
$3.700,873 ;  cheese,  $16,776,765,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to  Great  Britain,  and  but  an 
insignificant  part  to  the  United  States.  In  the  matter  of  imports  of  animal  and 
agricultural  products  the  proportion  between  the  two  countries  was  reversed,  the 
total  value  of  such  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1899  having  been  $2,213,779,  as 
against  $19,418,564  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  articles  imported  into  Canada, 
bides,  wool,  seed,  flax,  and  raw  tobacco  were  among  the  most  important.  The  value 
of  com  imported  from  the  United  States  was  $8,966i89o;  of  hides,  $1,942,154;  of  raw 
tobacco,  $1,878,725.  A  great  increase  has  taken  place  in  Canada's  exports  of  dairy 
products.  In  1868  cheese,  of  domestic  produce,  was  exported  to  the  value  of  $620,- 
543;  in  1899,  the  cheese  exports  amounted  to  $16,776,765.  Within  the  last  few 
years  a  system  of  cold  storage  has  been  introduced,  both  on  cars  and  steam- 
ships, which  has  develcqwd  the  export  of  butter.   In  1899  butter  could  be  sent 
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to  Montreal  from  32  different  points,  and  all  these  routes  were  provided  with 
refrigerated  cars.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1868,  butter  was  exported  to  Uie  value  of 
$1,6^,042,  and  in  1899  to  the  value  of  $3i70o375:  of  this  last  amount  $3,526,007, 
represented  exports  to  Great  Britain. 

Mineral  Products— In  the  calendar  year  1899  Canadian  mineral  products  had  an 
a^egate  value  of  $48438,247.  an  increase  in  the  year  of  $9,777,2^7.  That  mining  in 
Canada  is  rapidly  assuming  importance  is  seen  not  only  by  tiiis  increase,  but  the 
fact  that  thej^roduction  in  i8t^  also  showed  an  increase  over  that  of  1897  of  over 
$9,000,000.  The  mineral  products  of  most  value  in  iSop  were:  Gold,  $21,360437,  as 
against  $13,775,420  for  1898 ;  coal.  $9,992,086 ;  nickel.  $2.067,840 ;  silver,  $1,834,371 ; 
petroleum,  $1,202,020;  lead,  $977,250;  cement,  $633,291;  asbestos,  $483,299;  natural 
gas,  $387,271;  coke,  $350,022;  gypsum,  $257,329;  iron  ore,  $248,372;  salt,  $234,520, 
and  terra  cotta,  $220,258.  Exports  of  the  minerals  amounted  to  $14,143,149,  and  of 
this  sum,  $12,913,311  represented  exports  to  the  United  States.  Nova  Scotia  pro- 
duced the  largest  amount  of  coal — 3.148,822  tons  (2000  pounds  each)  of  the  total 
5,046,508  tons  produced.  The  output  of  gold  in  the  Yukon  district  was  estimated  at 
$16,000,000,  as  against  $10,000,000  in  i8r^.  British  Columbia  produced  gold  to  the 
amount  of  $4,202,473 ;  Nova  Scotia  to  $617,604 ;  Ontario  to  $420,444 ;  the  Saskatche- 
wan district  to  $15,000,  and  Quebec  to  $4916.  The  famous  Sudbury  nickel  mines  in 
Ontario  produced  5,744.000  pounds  of  fine  nickel,  and  the  amount  of  nickel  ore  or 
matter  exported  to  the  United  States  was  14,428,063  pounds.  There  were  in  Canada 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  nine  completed  blast  furnaces.  Besides  these  there 
were  building  at  Cape  Breton  four  blast  furnaces,  which  will  have  an  annual  capacity 
of  some  400,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  On  December  18,  1900,  a  blast  furnace  was  opened 
at  Midland,  on  the  southeast  of  Geot^ian  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, whose  output  was  estimated  to  be  150  tons  of  pig  iron  a  day.  The  position  of 
this  furnace  will  allow  ore  to  be  brought  by  boat  from  the  iron  mines  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  especially  from  the  Helen  mine  at  Michipicoten,  with  the  minimum  ex- 
pense for  transportation.  The  furnace  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  situated  very 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  great  iron  using  provinces  of  Canada,  Ontario,  and  Quebec. 
As  iron  and  steel  products,  manufactured,  or  to  be  used  in  manufactures,  constitute 
by  far  the  ^eatest  item  in  Canada's  imports,  this  recent  movement  to  obtain 
for  herself  pig  iron,  the  base  of  all  the  iron  and  steel  products,  is  likely  to  be  of  far> 
reachii^  importance  in  Canada's  industrial  development 

Fisheries. — The  great  extent  of  Canada's  fresh-water  and  sea  boundaries  make  her 
fisheries  an  industry  of  much  importance.  On  the  cast,  the  sea  line  from  the  south 
of  Labrador  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  some  5000  miles;  on  the  west,  the  coast  line 
of  British  Columbia  is  7180  miles  ;  while  the  Great  Lakes  add  thousands  ofmilesmore 
to  the  Canadian  water  boundaries.  The  last  detailed  statistics  of  the  fisheries  indus* 
try  are  for  the  calendar  year  1898.  The  value  of  the  yield  of  all  kinds  was  as  follows : 
Nova  Scotia,  $7,226,035;  British  Columbia,  $3,713,101;  New  Brunswick,  $3,849,357; 
Quebec,  $1,761,440;  Ontario,  $1,433,632;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $1,070,206,  and 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  $613,3^5 ;  total,  $19,667,120,  a  decrease  from 
the  previous  year  of  $3,116,420.  This  decrease  is  mainly  to  be  accounted  for  hy  the 
yield  in  British  Columbia,  which  was  $6,138,865  in  1897,  and  $3,713,101  in  1898.  The 
chief  values  in  the  total  catch  were:  Lobsters.  $3,887,939;  salmon,  $3,159,306;  herring, 
$1,987,454;  mackerel,  $694,591;  haddock,  $681,557;  cod,  $2,986,513;  trout,  $693,826; 
white  fish,  $622,174;  smelts,  420,142;  and  sardines,  $398,222.  There  was  a  total  of 
81,534  men  employed  on  vessels  and  other  boats  connected  with  all  fisheries,  and  a 
capital  investment  in  vessels,  nets,  traps,  and  other  fishing  apparatus  of  $9,860,097. 
The  government  expended  in  connection  with  fisheries  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  i6gg,  $417,601,  of  which  sum  $159459  was  for  bounties,  and  $105,1^  for  fish 
breeding.  The  total  seal  catch  for  the  season  of  1898  was  28.552 ;  of  this  number 
16,943  seals  were  caught  off  the  Copper  Island  coast;  9746  off  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia,  and  1453  in  Bering  Sea.  The  value  of  the  skins  was  $285,520.  This  in- 
dustry has  shown  a  rapid  decline  since  1894,  when  95,048  seals  were  killed.  In  1895 
the  number  was  73,614;  in  i8g6.  55.677,  and  in  1897,  30.4">.  For  the  calendar  year 
of  1899  the  total  yield  of  all  kinds  was  estimated  at  $21,891,706,  an  increase  of  more 
than  $2,000,000  over  the  preceding  year. 

Commerce. — The  total  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  a^^regated 
in  value  $162,764,308;  the  expects  were  $158,896,905.  thus  showing  an  access  of  im- 
ports of  $3,867,403,  whereas  in  the  previous  year  there  had  been  an  excess  of  exports 
of  $23,^,63a  The  duties  collected  on  imports  amounted  to  $25,734,229.  The  move- 
ment in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  was.  imports,  $4,705,134;  exports,  $4,016,025. 
The  aggregate  trade  of  Canada  increased  $18,097,809  over  1898.  as  against  an  increase 
in  1898  of  $45,606,415  over  1897.  Of  the  total  imports,  including  coin  and  bullion, 
$101,642,950  came  from  the  United  States,  $36,945,465  from  Great  Britain,  $7,382,499 
from  Germany,  and  $3,879,872  from  France.  Of  the  total  exports,  including  coin  and 
bullion,  $99,091,855  went  to  Great  Britain,  $45,133,521  to  the  United  Stotes,  $2,219,569 
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to  Gennany,  and  $1,557,722  to  France.  Of  the  imports,  animals  and  articles  of  food 
amounted  to ^0,011,195;  crude  articles  used  tn  the  processes  of  domestic  industries 
were  $2g^i,8G»;  articles  for  use  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  in  manufacturing,  were 
$2^116,487;  manufactured  articles,  $53,132,914;  luxuries,  etc.,  $11,843,975.  Of  the 
exports  from  Canada,  mining  products  were  $13,368,150;  fish  products,  $9,909,662; 
lumber,  timber,  etc.,  $28,021,529;  animals,  wool,  pelts,  etc.,  $46,743,130;  agricultural 
products,  $22,952,915;  manufactures,  $11,706,707.  Partial  returns  01  the  commerce 
of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  showed  that  the  total  commerce 
of  the  dominion  was  $372,000,000,  a  gain  of  $50,000,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
exports  of  goods  produced  in  Canada  amounted  to  $152,818,917  exclusive  of  gold 
aad  silver,  and  the  imports  of  goods  intended  for  home  consumption,  to  $183,209,273. 
In  1899  the  imports  of  goods  for  home  consumption  were  $154.051. 593,  so  that  in  one 
year  these  imports  increased  in  the  amount  of  $29,157,680.  Exports  of  agricultural 
products  for  the  year  were  very  large,  reaching  in  value  to  $27,429,121 ;  manufactured 
exports  were  $13,692,773;  forest  products,  $30,050,018;  mining  products,  $14,106,76^; 
and  e^qwrts  of  fish,  $11,303,028.  The  largest  items  of  export  were  animals  and  their 
prodncts,  which  reached  to  the  value  of  $55,897,800. 

Banks. — The  official  bank  statement  for  June  30,  1899,  showed  an  aggregate  paid- 
up  capital  of  $63,674,085;  notes  in  circulation.  $39.097.7o8;  total  liabilities,  $316,330,- 
total  assets,  ^108,936,411.  The  average  dqtosits  for  the  calendar  year  1899  were 
$266,504,528,  and  the  averse  monthly  reserve  of  all  banks  was  $28,958,989.  Ex- 
changes at  the  clearing  houses  in  Montreal,  Halifax,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg.  ^ 
St,  John,  and  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  which  were  established  in  1898,  ^gregated 
for  the  year  $1,625,680,194,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $235,660,850.  On 
June  30,  1899,  the  government  savings  banks  numbered  25,  and  had  49,320  depositors 
and  $15,470,110  in  deposits;  the  post-office  savings  banks  numbered  838,  and  had 
142,141  depositors  and  $34,771,605  in  deposits — total  for  the  two  classes,  863  offices, 
191,461  depositors,  and  $50,241,715  in  d^josits. 

Railways  and  CanaJ>.— -On  June  30,  1899,  there  were  17,358  miles  of  track  laid  and 
17,250  miles  in  operation,  besides  28  miles  of  track  in  Nova  Scotia  belonging  to 
private  corporations.  The  separate  railways  number  165,  of  which  25  constitute  the 
Grand  Trunk  system,  25  the  Canadian  Pacific  system,  9  are  electric  railways  having 
135  miles  of  rails,  and  the  remainder  are  more  or  less  consolidated  in  minor  systems. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  system  has  6682.91  miles  of  track  laid ;  the  Grand  Trunk, 
3161.98,  and  the  Inter«)lonial  &  Prince  ^^dward  Island.  1510.96.  The  value  of  the 
common  stock  of  all  railways  was  $270,325,406;  preferred,  $120,974,864;  bonded 
debt,  $362,053,495-  Grants  by  the  Dominion  government  up  to  June  30,  1899,  a^re- 
gated  $155,646^19;  by  provincial  governments,  $30,656,725;  and  by  municipalities, 
$i5*740r6m.  The  earnings  of  all  roads  for  the  fiiscal  year  amounted  to  $62,243,784, 
and  the  operating  expenses  to  $40,706,217.  The  trafHc  returns  show  that  19,133,365 
passengers  and  31,211,753  tons  of  freight  were  carried.  Up  to  June  30,  1899,  there 
had  been  expended  for  canal  works  and  maintenance  a  total  of  $92,036,524,  of  which 
$15,632,245  was  appropriated  from  income.  The  most  costly  canal,  the  Welland. 
had  cost  for  construction  up  to  that  date,  $24,238,255,  of  which  $16,600,015  was 
expended  subsequent  to  confederation.  The  total  revenue  from  all  the  canals  since 
confederation  was  $12,079,274,  an  annual  average  of  $377,477-  The  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  18^  was  $407,663,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1899,  $369,044.  During 
the  navigation  season  of  1898  the  traflSc  through  all  Canadian  canals  was  represented 
by  23,320  Canadian  vessels,  of  4,201,916  tonnage  and  6128  United  States  vessels,  of 
3.624,463  tonnage.   The  tolls  amounted  to  $325,149. 

Posl-oMces  attd  Telegraphs. — On  June  30,  1899,  post-offices  in  the  Dominion  and 
Newfoundland  numbered  9420,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  then  ended  the  department 
handled  150,375,000  letters,  27,450.000  postal  cards,  3.675,400  registered  letters,  and 
119,528,500  newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  and  parcels.  The  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  the  post-office,  not  including  the  Yulom  and  Atlin  districts,  were :  Revenue, 
$4,325,432;  expenditure,  $4,724,349,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $398,917.  as  against  a  deficit 
of  $47,602  in  1898.  Of  the  registered  letters  only  136  containing  money  failed  to  be 
accounted  for.  There  were  1779  money-order  offices  in  Canada,  and  1,061,373  orders 
issued  calling  for  $14,467,997.  Orders  issued  and  payable  in  Canada  amounted  to 
$12,001,224 ;  those  drawn  in  Canada  and  payable  in  other  countries.  $2,466,773 ;  and 
those  issued  in  other  countries  and  payable  in  Canada,  $2,221,385.  Postal  notes,  call- 
ing for  from  20  cents  to  $5,  were  issued  to  an  aggr^atc  value  of  $769,217.90,  from 
which  the  government  obtained  a  revenue  of  $9353.53.  The  Dominion  government 
owned  275^  miles  of  land  tel^raph  lines  and  239  (statute)  miles  of  cables,  with 
161  offices.  The  revenue  from  the  government  telegraph  lines  was  $10,473,  and  the 
«q>enditure,  $88,504.  The  non-governmental  lines  in  Canada,  from  Quebec  west 
and  in  the  Maritime  provinces  are  owned  by  the  Great  Northwestern  Telegraph 
Company,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  Western  Union  Tel- 
^raph  Company.  These  companies  had  between  them,  in  1899,  30,084  miles  of 
td^raph  line,  78,276  miles  of  wire,  2667  offices,  and  handled  in  the  year  4,786.201 
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messages.   There  were  58  telephone  companies  in  Canada,  owning  1500  offices,  43,- 

902  sets  of  instruments,  and  82,219  miles  of  wire. 

Schools  and  Libraries. — Reports  of  the  public,  high,  normal  and  model  schools, 
principally  for  1899,  give  the  following  summary:  Number  of  public  schools,  17,772; 
other  schools,  953;  pupils  in  public  schools,  946t955;  in  other  schools,  138,374;  aver- 
se attendance  in  public  schools,  567,431 ;  teachers  in  public  schools,  22,388 ;  in  other 
schools,  464^;  revenue  from  government,  $5,066,220;  irma  other  sources,  $4^661,577; 
and  expenditure,  $9,046,330.  The  higher  institutions  comj^rise  17  nniversities,  with 
5984  students,  or  an  average  of  352  students.  Of  these  universities,  McGill  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Toronto  have  over  1000  students  each.  There  are  19  col- 
leges with  2169  students;  19  classical  colleges  in  Quebec,  mostly  affiliated  with  Laval 
University,  with  5484  students ;  7  colleges  for  women,  with  about  1000  students ;  and 

5  agricultural  colleges,  with  iQO  students.  For  further  details,  see  titles  of  the 
several  provinces.  There  are  535  libraries  in  Canada,  of  which  21  are  law  libraries, 
380  public  libraries,  and  89  belonging  to  societies  or  educational  institutions.  The 
total  number  of  bot^  in  all  libraries  is  1,972,056,  and  of  pamphlets,  122,746.  The 
Province  of  Ontario  has  418  of  Canada's  libraries,  and  955,225  of  the  books.  Quebec 
comes  next,  with  50  libraries  and  567,812  books.  The  libraries  of  the  other  provinces 
are  as  follows:  Nova  Scotia,  26,  with  97.521  books;  New  Brunswick,  15,  with  54.- 
5^7  books;  Manitoba,  8,  with  34,730  books;  British  Columbia,  10,  with  11,303  books; 
Prhice  Edward  Island,  3,  with  8528  books;  the  territories,  i,  with  3150  books. 

Finances. — The  revenue  of  the  consolidated  fund  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1899,  was  $46,741,250;  the  expenditure  therefrom  was  $41,903,501,  leaving  an  excess 
of  revenue  of  $4,837,749.  These  figures  showed  a  marked  increase  over  those  for 
1898,  when  the  revenue  was  $40,555,238  and  the  expenditure  $38,832,526,  giving  an 
excess  of  revenue  of  $1,722,713.  The  customs  revenue  was  $25,734,229;  the  internal 
revenue.  $9,661,260;  the  postal  service  (gross)  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  $81,589,403. 
The  total  expenditures  amounted  to  $43,024,051,  of  which  the  largest  item  was  for 
charges  on  the  national  debt,  $13,510,854.  Post-office  expenses  were  $4,724,349;  sub- 
sidies to  the  provinces,  $4,250,636;  railways  and  canals,  including  the  collection  of 
revenue,  $4,631,254;  public  works,  including  the  collection  of  revenue,  $2,068,572; 
militia  and  defence,  $2,112,292;  collection  of  customs  revenue,  $1,037,636;  Yukon 
Territory,  $1,05^,379;  and  civil  government,  $1,411,813.  The  gross  debt  in  the 
Dominion  was  $345,160,902,  the  assets  were  $78,886,364,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  $266,- 
274,538,  an  increase  of  about  $2,500,000  ovef  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  assets, 
$61,161,535  were  interest  bearing.  Sinking  funds  held  amounted  to  $43id58,643. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  revenue  of  the  consolidated  fund  was 
$51,000,783  and  the  expenditure  $42,976,051,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  $8,024,732. 
The  revenue  for  the  year  was  received  as  follows :  From  customs,  $^,374,147 ;  from 
the  excise,  $9,868,075 ;  from  the  post-office,  $3,205,535 ;  from  public  works,  $5,205,274 ; 
and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $4,347,752. 

Business  Failures. — There  were  1355  business  failures  in  Canada  in  the  calendar 
year  i960,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  $11,613,208.  In  1899  there  were  1287  failures, 
and  the  liabilities  amounted  to  $10,658,675.  In  both  of  these  years  the  number  of 
failures  and  the  amount  of  the  liabilities  were  much  smaller  than  in  i8g8,  when  there 
were  2118  failures,  and  the  liabilities  ag^;regated  $i7,i6^,6S;3. 

Government — ^The  constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  extent  of  the 
Dominion's  independent  legislative  and  executive  power  are  laid  down  in  the  act  of 
1867  of  the  British  Parliament,  by  which  the  Canadian  federation  was  created  and 
allowed.  The  executive  power  of  the  Dominion  is  vested  in  a  governor-general 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  in  a  privy  council  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
Federal  Parliament  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Commons.  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  nominated  for  life,  as  follows:  From  Ontario  and  Quebec  34  each;  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  10  each;  from  Manitoba  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  4  each ;  from  British  Columbia,  3 ;  and  from  the  territories,  2.  The  members 

06  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  every  5  years,  as  follows:  From  Ontario. 
92 ;  from  Quebec,  65 ;  from  Nova  Scotia,  20 ;  from  New  Brunswick,  14 ;  from  Mani- 
toba, 7 ;  from  British  Columbia,  6 ;  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  5 ;  and  from  the 
territories,  4.  But  this  representation  is  subject  to  alteration  every  10  >[ears  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  returns  of  the  census.  Local  self-government  is  provided  for  by 
provincial  legislatures  and  by  a  territorial  legislature.  These  legislatures,  except 
in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  are  single-chambered.  The  executive 
power  of  each  province  and  of  the  territories  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor 
nominated  by  the  governor-general  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Cotmcil.  The  gover- 
nor-general also  appoints  the  members  of  the  provincial,  county,  and  superior  courts, 
from  which  cases,  either  civil  or  criminal,  may  be  taken  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Ottawa.  The  principal  executive  officers  of  Canada  m  1900  were  as  fol- 
lows: Governor-general,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Minto,  appointed  in  1898; 
premier  and  the  president  of  the  Privy  Council,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lanrier; 
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secretary  of  state.  Hon.  R.  W.  Scott;  finance,  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding;  solicitor-general, 
Hon.  C  Fitzpatrick. 

Population. — ^As  officially  estimated  in  1899,  the  population  of  Canada  was  5,312,- 
SOOf  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  64,185.  The  Indian  population  was 
estimated  at  98,981,  a  decrease  within  the  year  of  1112.  The  regular  decennial  census 
in  Canada  was  taken  in  1891,  when  the  population  was  found  to  be  4,833^39.  In 
1881  the  population  was  4,324310.  From  these  figures  and  from  the  estimated  popu- 
lation in  1899  it  is  inferred  that  the  census  in  1901  will  show  a  comparatively  small 
gain  over  the  previous  census. 

Indians.— The  estimated  Indian  population  in  Canada  in  1899  was  98,981.  Of  this 
number  20,753  were  in  Ontario,  10,690  in  Quebec,  24,696  in  British  Columbia,  23,808 
in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  within  the  treaty  limits  and  15,099  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  without  the  treatjr  limits.  There  were  281  Indian  schools, 
carrying  on  the  rolls  9606  names,  and  having  an  average  attendance  of  6167.  On  the 
Indian  farms  104,143  acres  of  land  were  cultivated.  During  the  year  65,632  acres  were 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  bringing  in  $4i,«rx.  The  amount  of  land  still  held 
hy  the  government  for  sale  was  495,814  acres.  The  e^qKndittire  made  during  the 
fiscal  year  from  the  Indian  fund  was  $2^,111,  and  the  expenditure  from  parliament- 
ary appropriations,  $986,255,  a  total  of  $1,224,366. 

Political  Parties. — The  chief  political  parties  are,  as  in  Great  Britain,  known  as 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals.  From  the  establishment  of  the  Dominion  in 
1867  until  1896  the  Conservatives,  with  the  exception  of  one  interval  of  five  years, 
controlled  the  government.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was,  till  his  death  in  1891,  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  during  this  oeriod.  Immediately  prior  to  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1896  Sir  Charles  Turner  (Conservative)  be- 
came [iremier.  In  the  general  elections  of  that  year  the  Conservatives  advocated 
protection  with  a  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  They 
also  favored  extensive  internal  improvements  and  interference  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholic^  in  Manitoba.  The  Liberals,  under  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  favored  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  non-interference  with  pro- 
vincial politics,  that  is,  with  the  Catholics  of  Manitoba.  Although  the  united 
Catholic  influence  was  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  Conservatives,  the  Liberals  won  by 
large  majorities.  There  were  returned  to  the  House  as  the  result  of  the  elections 
118  Liberals,  86  Conservatives,  and  8  Independents,  who  leaned  toward  the  liberals. 
In  1897  the  Liberals,  notwithstanding  their  declaration  for  free  trade,  instituted  a 
preferential  tariff  of  25  per  cent  in  favor  of  English  goods,  and  in  1900  this  was 
mcreased  to  per  cent  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  claimed  that  much  trade  benefit 
had  accrued  to  Canada  through  the  tariff,  but  the  Conservatives  denied  this,  and 
advocated  its  continuance  only  in  case  that  Great  Britain  should  make  it  reciprocal. 
The  issue  thus  taken  was  much  debated  prior  to  the  general  election  (g.f.)  of  1900, 
and  another  factor  of  importance  arose  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tarte,  a  member  of 
the  Liberal  cabinet,  had  vigorously  opposed  the  aid  of  Canada  being  extended  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  South  African  War.  As  a  result  of  the  election  the  Liber^s 
were  returned  to  power  with  slightly  increased  majorities. 

Parliament. — Parliament  was  opened  by  Lord  Minto  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  on 
February  i.  In  his  opening  address  Lord  Minto  said  that  he  had  been  instructed 
by  her  majesty  to  convey  to  Parliament  her  majesty's  appreciation  of  the  patriotism 
displayed  by  Canada  in  sending  volunteers  to  South  Africa,  and  that  this  act,  follow- 
ing the  preferential  tariff  granted  by  Canada,  had  had  the  happiest  effect  in  intensify- 
ing and  cementing  the  cordial  relations  subsisting  between  the  two  countries.  Lord 
Minto  also  congratulated  Parliament  upon  the  practical  completion  of  the  Wclland 
Canal,  which,  he  said,  had  attracted  wide  attention  from  shippers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  western  transportation,  and  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
necessary  facilities,  then  in  progress,  for  the  quick  and  inexpensive  handling  of  ocean 
traffic,  had  been  completed,  Canadian  ports  would  control  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
traffic  of  the  west.  The  action  of  the  government  in  furnishing  a  Transvaal  con- 
tingent came  up  for  discussion,  when  the  customary  motion  was  made  as  to  the 
address  to  the  crown.  M.  Bourassa,  the  member  from  Labelle,  Quebec,  who  re- 
signed his  scat  as  a  protest  against  the  policy  of  the  government  and  was  re-elected 
by  acclamation,  objected  to  the  passing  of  the  address  until  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  crown  with  respect  to  the  South  African  War  was  published. 
The  motion  was  therefore  postp<Hied,  and  later  the  Transvaal  subject  was  exten- 
sively discussed.  On  March  13  the  House,  with  only  ten  members  voting  in  the 
negative,  passed  a  motion  approving  the  action  of  the  goverament  in  supporting 
Great  Britain.  The  motion  was  greeted  with  great  am>Iause.  On  March  »  it  was 
announced  that  Canadian  government  securities  would  in  the  future  be  listed  in 
Great  Britain  as  trust  fund  securities.  Among  the  more  important  legislative  meas- 
ures proposed  by  the  ministry  was  a  bill  providing  for  equipping  and  paying  the 
Canadian  contingents  sent  to  South  Africa,  a  bill  making  provision  for  the  more 
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careful  inspection  of  foodstuffs  intended  for  export,  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  board  of  conciliation  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  a  bill  amending  the 
banking  laws  and  providing  for  the  renewal  of  charters,  a  bill  making  regulations  as 
to  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  judgments  handed  down  by  courts  of  law,  a  bill 
making  provision  for  the  taking  of  the  regular  decennial'census  in  1901,  a  bill  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  a  bill  providing  for  the  redistribution  of  elec- 
tion districts  upon  an  equitable  basis  in  order  to  undo  the  effects  of  the  gerrymander- 
ing of  iSSa.  The  Canadian  banking  law.  passed  on  June  14,  provides  for  die  exten- 
sion for  ten  years  of  banking  charters  which  would  have  otherwise  expired  in  igoi ; 
the  law  also  made  regulations  governing  circulation,  forbidding  the  issuing  of  notes, 
and  proTiding,  in  the  interest  and  for  the  protection  of  depositors,  of  a  closer  super- 
vision over  the  affairs  of  banks  which  had  suspended.  The  bill  for  the  readjustment 
of  election  districts,  discussed  in  the  succeeding  paragraph,  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  The  bill  for  the  further  regulation  of  banks  was  passed.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  July  18. 

Redistribution. — The  long-standing  matter  of  redistribution  was  again  considered 
during  the  parliamentary  session  of  190a  This  vexed  question  arose  from  the  action 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  1882  and  1892,  in  passing  redistribution  bills  wherelqr 
as  the  Liberals  claimed,  district  boundaries  had  been  fixed  very  disadvantageously  to 
the  party  out  of  power.  The  Liberals,  in  fulfilment  of  their  pledge  to  secure  a  more 
equitable  basis  of  representation  in  Parliament,  introduced  bills  to  that  effect  in  the 
Commons  in  1899  and  again  in  1900.  These  were  in  both  cases  passed  by  the  House 
and  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The  Conservatives  alleged  that  the  bills  were  unlawful, 
since  the  Canadian  constitution  provided  that  readjustment  of  representation  should 
take  place  after  each  decennial  census,  and  hence  the  bills  covid  not  be  considered 
until  1902.  The  Liberals  replied  that  no  redistribution,  according  to  the  population 
of  the  several  provinces,  and  as  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  was  intended,  but 
onljr  a  measure  to  redress  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  Conservatives,  who  had,  for 
their  own  ends,  disregarded  the  county  boundaries.  The  Senate,  ho'wever,  contended 
that  the  changes  sought  would  amount  virtually  to  a  decennial  redistribution,  since 
in  some  localities  the  number  of  members  would  be  increased  and  in  others 
diminished;  so  the  measures  were  defeated.  As  the  census  will  be  taken  in  1901,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  no  redistribution  legislation  will  take  place  before  1903. 

Copyright. — Through  the  efforts  of  the  Society  of  Authors  of  London  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Authors  and  the  Canadian  publishers,  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  in  July,  1900,  passed  a  bill  designed  to  protect  authors  and 
publishers.   Canada  has  been  in  the  Copyright  Union  since  1886,  but  authors  and 

Publishers  have  suffered  from  the  importation  of  cheap  pirated  reprints  from  the 
Tnited  States.  An  act  passed  in  1SS9  provided  that  a  work  by  an  English  author 
should  be  entirely  manufactured  in  Canada  and  issued  within  a  month  of  its  pub- 
lication in  England;  otherwise  any  publisher  might  apply  for  license  to  print  and 
publish  it  on  promise  to  pay  10  per  cent,  royalty.  The  English  author  was  frequently 
unable  to  make  advance  contracts  with  Canadian  publishers,  against  whom  he  had 
poor  recourse  if  the  publishers  afterward  issued  his  work  and  failed  to  pay  the 
royalty.  By  the  new  act  English  copyright  carries  with  it  copyright  in  Canada.  The 
author  may,  however,  arrange  with  a  Canadian  agent  for  exclusive  right  to  publish, 
in  which  case  the  importation  of  non-Canadian  editions  is  prohibited.  In-  the  latter 
case  press  work  must  be  done  in  Canada,  but  plates  may  be  imported.  The  features 
of  the  former  act  which  were  most  obnoxious  were  the  licensing  system  and  the  re- 
quirement that  the  work  must  be  reset  in  Canada  to  secure  copyright. 

Labor  Legislation. — On  July  13  a  labor  act  was  passed  providing  for  conciliation 
and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  establishing  a  Ministry  of 
Labor,  and  making  provision  for  the  publication  of  a  monthly  Labor  Gazette.  A 
law  was  also  passed  in  the  interests  of  trade  unions  analogous  to  the  law  of  New 
York  State  requiring  stone  used  in  public  buildings  to  be  dressed  within  the  State. 
The  Canadian  law  requires  that  all  railroads  receiving  government  grants  shall  use 
steel  rails  made  in  Canada,  providing,  however — and  in  this  respect  the  law  differs 
from  that  of  New  York — that  they  can  be  secured  in  Canada  upon  as  favorable  terms 
as  they  can  elsewhere.   See  Labor  Legislation  (Canada). 

Prohibition. — During  the  latter  part  of  the  parliamentary  session  the  question  of 
enacting  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  throughout  the  Dominion  was 
extensively  discussed.  The  Liberal  party  during  their  campaign  in  1896  had  prom- 
ised to  permit  the  advisability  of  prohibition  to  be  put  to  a  popular  vote,  and  it 
was  understood  that  they  would  abide  by  the  verdict  thus  given.  Accordingly,  on 
September  29,  1898,  the  following  question  was  voted  upon  throughout  the  Do- 
minion: "Are  you  in  favor  of  the  passing  of  an  act  prohibiting  the  importation, 
manufacture,  or  sale  of  spirits,  wine,  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  all  other  alcoholic  liquors 
for  use  as  beverages?"  Not  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  electorate  voted  on  the 
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question,  and  though  throughout  the  Dominion  a  majority  of  about  i8,oco  voted  for 
prohibition,  the  rich  and  influential  province  of  Quebec  went  anti-prohibition  by 
40,000.  The  ministry  was  thus  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position,  for  while  nomi- 
nally the  prohibitionists  had  won,  they  had  done  so  mainly  by  default  and  by  a  small 
majority.  Moreover,  Qudiec  would  consider  it  unfair  if  her  decisive  negative  vote 
were  disregarded.  The  consideration  of  these  facts  induced  Parliament,  in  July, 
1900,  to  reject  the  proposed  legislatitm  in  favor  of  prohibition  and  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  the  plebiscite  by  a  vote  of  gS  to  48.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  de- 
fended the  action  of  the  government  on  the  ground  that  the  real  wish  of  the  country 
was  as  yet  uncertain,  and  that  the  matter  was  one  to  which  full  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussion should  be  given.  He  thought  the  time  for  decisive  legislation  had  not  yet 
come.  Later  in  the  year  it  was  announced  that  the  Dominion  Alliance  had  aban- 
doned its  attempt  to  secure  prohibition  through  a  Dominion  act,  but  would  endeavor 
instead  to  secure  prohibition  in  every  province  the  enactment  of  laws  by  the 
provincial  governments. 

Preferential  rratif.— Canada's  preferential  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  much 
discussed  during  the, year,  and  was  one  of  the  determining  factors  of  the  elections. 
This  preferential  trade  began  in  1S97,  when,  owing  mainly  to  the  outburst  of  patri- 
otic feeling  attendant  upon  the  queen's  jubilee,  Canada  granted  a  preferential  duty 
of  i2'/3  per  cent. — that  is,  a  reduction  of  123^  per  cent,  in  the  customs  duties — upon 
British  goods  entering  Canada.  In  1898  this  preferential  duty  was  increased  to  25 
per  cent.,  and  early  in  1900  the  ministry  announced  that  b^inning  on  July  i  the 
preferential  duty  would  be  increased  to  33}^  per  cent.  The  whole  question  of  the 
desirability  of  the  preferential  trade  was  broii^ht  up  in  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
and  on  March  20  that  body  passed  a  resolution  by  a  vote  of  91  to  46  oidorsing  the 
policy  of  the  ministry.  The  attitude  of  the  Conservatives  was  expressed  on  March 
30,  when  Sir  Charles  Tupper  moved  a  resolution  that  "a  system  of  mutual  trade 
preferences  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  colonies  would  greatly 
stimulate  increased  production  in,  and  commerce  between,  these  countries,  and 
would  thus  promote  and  maintain  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  nothing  which  falls 
short  of  the  complete  realization  of  such  a  policy  should  be  constderea  as  final  and 
satisfactory."  Opinion  in  England  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  system  as  advocated 
by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  seemed  to  be  decidedly  adverse.  The  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain denied  the  truth  of  the  reports  that  he  had  advocated  a  ZoUvtrem,  expressed 
doubts  as  to  its  feasibility,  and  said  that  in  any  case  the  suggestion  and  plan  there- 
for must  originate  with  the  colonies.  A  more  emphatic  adverse  opinion  was  given 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  on  October  24,  in  which  he  said :  "I  do  not  believe 
in  the  idea  of  England's  giving  preferential  duties  in  favor  of  our  colonies.  Our 
grreat  imports  from  our  colonies  are  our  raw  material  and  our  food,  and  to  suppose 
that  England,  after  fifty  years'  experience  of  what  the  freedom  of  taxation  on 
imports  of  raw  materials  and  food  means,  will  deliberately  resort  to  the  taxation  of 
raw  material  and  food  from  foreign  countries,  is,  to  my  mind,  to  suppose  an  im- 
possibility." The  Liberal  par^  took  this  and  similar  expressions  as  proof  of  ^e 
wisdom  of  their  action  in  giving  Britain  a  preferential  trade.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  Conservatives  got  rather  the  better  of  the  argument  by  pointing  out  that 
Canada,  having  already  made  her  concessions  gratis,  an  absolute  inducement  had 
been  held  out  to  Great  Britain  to  withhold  all  oners  in  the  way  of  mutual  preferen- 
tial trade  and  to  declare  its  impossibility.  The  Conservatives  also  thought  that 
future  events  would  demonstrate  that  they  were  in  the  right,  for  the  competition  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  from  which  Great  Britain  would  suffer  increasingly, 
would  necessarily  drive  her  sooner  or  later  into  formit^  some  kind  of  a  protective 
commercial  union  with  the  colonies.  Referring,  moreover,  to  the  poli<7  of  the 
Uberals  to  foster  close  relations  with  Great  Britam,  the  Conservatives  said  shrewdly 
that  no  plan  had  ever  been  proposed  which  would  promote  the  unity  of  the  empire 
so  completely  as  that  of  mutual  trade  preferences,  oy  which  the  tie  of  self-interest 
would  be  added  to  the  sentimental  tie  that  bound  the  colonies  to  the  crown.  In 
these  views  the  Maritime  Board  of  Trade  concurred,  by  a  resolution  passed  in 
Au^st,  adding  that  mutual  preferential  trade  would  assist  in  developing  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  several  colonies  and  dependencies,  hold  a  restraining  influence 
upon  emigration,  diverting  it  from  foreign  countries  to  countries  within  the  empire, 
and  be  conducive  to  an  equitable  system  of  commercial  intercourse  between  Uie 
empire  and  the  nations^  of  the  world.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  preferential 
tariff  granted  by  the  Liberals  was  to  reduce  imports  from  the  United  States  and  to 
increase  those  of  Gr^t  Britain.  The  Liberals  admitted  that  in  this  respect  their 
tariff  had  not  accomplished  all  that  had  been  hoped  for,  and  this  admission  was  later 
verified  when  returns  were  made  public  showing  the  commerce  of  Canada  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J[une  jo,  1900. 
From  diese  returns  it  appeared  that  since  1898  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
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had  increased  32  per  cent,  while  imports  from  the  United  States  had  increased  37 
per  cent.  In  the  calendar  year  of  1900,  moreover,  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  all  previous  values,  being  $102,900,250  for  that  year,  as  ^iost 
$86,356^10  for  i8gp;  $9(^388,065  for  i8g8,  and  $72,627,^  for  189;^.  In  1894  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  $51,294,199,  so  that  since  that  time  imports  have  more 
than  doubled,  tbva  showitw  a  demand  on  Canada's  part  for  American  goods  so  stnu^ 
that  a  tariff  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  will  probably  have  bat  little  countervailii^ 
effect. 

Imperial  Unity. — The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  great  increase  of  patriotic 
feeling  in  Canada  for  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  Beginning  with  the  queen's 
jubilee  in  1897,  this  feeling  approached  its  climax  when  the  Canadian  troops  were 
sent  to  the  South  African  War.  At  that  time  the  Canadian  press  was  ringing  with 
loyal  sentiments.  As  a  result,  a  reacttonanr  feeling  against  England  started  in 
Quebec  among  the  French-Canadians.  On  January  5  the  Semame'Religieuje,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  contained  an  article  in  wbidh  England 
was  denounced  for  its  unjust  treatment  of  the  French-Canadian  Catholics,  and  the 
fervid  hope  was  expressed  that  England  would  be  defeated  in  Africa:  "Lift  up  your 
eyes,  French-Canadians,"  said  the  article,  "for  the  day  of  your  redemption  is  at 
hand.  You,  beaten  and  conquered  by  England,  ever  hated  and  oppressed  by  the  race 
unfriendly  to  you,  whose  children  are  forced  to  speak  the  tongues  of  their  oppressors 
in  the  schools  of  Manitoba,  you  shall  at  length  see  the  star  of  liberty  rise  for  you 
and  your  rights  respected  by  those  who  have  so  long  violated  them."  The  publica- 
tion of  this  anonymous  article  created  a  sensation  throughout  Canada,  and  much 
feeling  was  for  the  time  expressed  against  the  French-Canadians.  But  the  political 
and  religious  leaders  of  the  French  in  Canada  immediately  repudiated  the  article 
and  reaffirmed  their  loyalty  to  the  queen.  The  Archbishop  of  Ottawa  said  in  this 
connection;  "We  recognize  in  England  a  generous  and  powerful  nation,  under 
whose  flag  Providence  placed  us  to  protect  our  religion  and  our  liberties.  We  feel 
that  we,  the  small  French-Canadian  race,  have  all  to  lose  if  England's  prestige  is 
lowered."  M.  J.  I.  Tarte,  minister  of  public  works,  strongly  endorsed  this  senti- 
ment on  January  31,  and  said  that  while  the  French-Canadians  would  always  remain 

{troud  of  their  blood,  their  political  interests  were  identical  with  those  of  their  fel- 
ow-citizens,  and  they  "would  not  change  the  institutions  under  which  they  lived  so 
happily  for  any  other  institutions  under  the  sun."  The  absolute  loyaltjr  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  himself  a  French-Canadian,  was  also  effective  at  this  time  in  quell- 
ing the  elements  of  irritation.  Later  in  the  year  there  was  considerable  discussion  of 
imperial  federation,  based  upon  colonial  representation  in  the  British  Parliament 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  Conservative  leader,  opposed  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
advantages  which  Canada  would  gain  by  being  represented  in  the  English  House 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  taxation  to  which  she  would 
be  subjected.  That  imperial  federation  in  any  form  is  as  yet  a  long  way  off  was  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  said  on  April  33:  "So  far  the  colonies  have 
not  made  any  definite  su^estion  with  respect  to  representation,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  nothing  will  be  more  fatal  than  a  premature  discussion  of  details.  I  do  not 
think  the  time  has  arrived  to  su^st  to  the  colonies  the  form  which  imperial  unity 
should  take.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  self-governing  colonies  like  Canada  would 
sacrifice  independence  for  the  sake  of  a  single  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

Transvaal  Contingents. — The  action  of  the  Canadian  government  in  sending  two 
contingents'  of  troops  to  South  Africa  proved  a  matter  of  much  practical  importance 
in  Dominion  affairs.  For  an  extensive  discussion  was  precipitated  upon  the  whole 
question  of  imperial  unity  (g.v,),  and  this  discussion  and  the  various  issues  growing 
out  of  it  played  an  important  part  in  deciding  the  results  of  the  fall  elections  (q.v.). 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  political  result'of  the  government's  action  was  largely 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  sent  and  to  the  expense  entailed.  For 
the  troops  sent,  including  the  Strathcona  Horse,  were  less  than  three  thousand,  and  the 
estimated  expense  to  the  Dominion  government  was  not  more  than  $2,000,000.  Yet 
both  in  England  and  in  Canada  the  matter  was  a  fruitful  topic  of  congratulation  or 
debate  for  fully  a  year.  The  main  causes  of  this  were  (i)  that  it  was  everywhere 
felt  that  the  dispatching  of  the  volunteers  indicated  once  for  all  Canada's  attitude 
toward  England,  and  (2)  that  the  volunteers  did  effective  work  in  Sottth  Africa,  and 
(3)  that  Canada,  though  she  disclaimed  it  through  her  ministrv,  had  really  estab- 
lished a  new  and  important  precedent,  and  (4)  that  the  approaching  Canadian  elec- 
tions gave  all  the  foregoing  subjects  a  very  timely  interest  as  subjects  of  exhaustive 
discussion. 

The  details  of  the  sending  of  the  troops  were  as  follows :  After  consultation  with 
the  colonial  secretary,  Earl  Minto,  on  October  15,  sent  word  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  Canada  would  send  a  reg^iment  to  the  war  and  would  pay  for  their  equipment 
and  transportation.  This  regiment,  numbering  57  officers  and  1224  men,  sailed  from 
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Quebec  on  October  30  and  landed  at  Cape  Town  on  November  29,  when  they  were 
immediately  sent  to  the  front.  On  November  2  Canada  offered  to  send  a  second 
contingent,  and  on  December  18  it  was  announced  that  this  offer  had  been  accepted. 
This  contingent  of  976  men  and  41  officers  sailed  in  three  detachments  on  January  21, 
January  27,  and  February  21  respectively.  In  the  meantime,  on  January  11,  Lord 
Strathcona,  Canadian  high  commissioner  in  London,  agreed  to  equip  and  send  to 
Sonth  Africa  at  his  own  expense  come  500  mounted  volunteer  riflemen,  to  be  enlisted 
from  the  northwest  provinces.  On  March  16  these  troops  to  the  number  of  537  left 
Halifax  and  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  April  la  The  Canadian  tnx^s  won  wide 
admiration  by  tbeir  conduct  in  the  war.  Warm  praise  was  accorded  them  by  Lord 
Roberts  for  their  gallantry  in  leading  the  charge  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
General  Cronje  at  Paardeberg.  On  May  22  Mr.  Chamberlain  cabled  to  "congratulate 
Canada  on  the  great  service  rendered  by  the  Canadian  artillery  in  the  relief  of 
Mafeking."  On  June  7  the  Canadian  House  passed  a  congratulatory^  address  to  the 
queen,  mentioning  the  fall  of  Pretoria  and  other  British  successes,  in  the  joy  over 
whidt  Canuk,  "throogh  the  active  co-operation  of  her  sons  on  the  battle-field,  was 
entitled  to  share."  Toward  the  last  of  the  year  the  Canadian  volunteers  began  to 
return,  the  first  contingent  reaching  Canada  on  November  i,  and  being  received  with 
much  patriotic  demonstration. 

Elections. — The  Liberals,  under  the  premiership  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  came  into 

Sower  in  June  23,  1896.  Their  majority  at  that  time  was  32,  but  this  number  was  at 
rst  increased  through  by-elections  to  57  and  afterward  dropped  to  ^5.  In  August, 
1900,  the  Liberals,  naving  retained  their  majority  during  the  entire  intervening 
period,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  announced  and  a  general  election  ordered 
for  November  7.  This  call  for  an  election  amounted  virtually  to  asking  the  coontry 
for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  government  The  government  stood  pre-eminently 
for  closer  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  had  expressed  its  position,  first,  by 
instituting  a  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
into  Canada  and,  second,  by  sending  Canadian  troops  to  the  war  in  South  Africa 
without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  Conservatives  claimed  that 
Canada  should  g^rant  reduced  rates  on  English  goods  only  in  case  that  England 
returned  the  compliment,  gave  up  free  trade,  and  formed  with  the  colonies  a  Zoll- 
verein.  With  respect  to  the  sending  of  the  volunteers  to  South  Africa,  the  Con- 
servatives stated  that  while  they  fally  amroved  of  this  act,  considered  by  itself,  they 
believed  diat  a  dangerous  precedent  had  been  established  in  dispatching  the  troops 
without  authorization  of  Parliament.  The  Liberals  retorted  that  it  was  absurd  to 
believe  that  England  would  depart  from  her  traditional  free-trade  policy  for  the 
comparatively  small  amount  involved  in  Canadian  commerce;  and  that  preferential 
trade  paid  Canada  by  reducing  the  prices  not  alone  on  English  imports,  but  also 
through  the  resulting  competition  in  American  imports.  As  to  the  volunteers,  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  had  been  unanimously  in  favor  of  sending  them,  the  con- 
vening of  Parliament  would  have  entailed  a  very  large  expense,  and  the  ministry  had 
speciM^ly  stipulated  that  their  action  should  not  be  taken  to  constitute  a  precedent. 
As  a  minor  issue,  so  far  as  principle  was  concerned,  but  a  very  large  one  practically, 
the  Liberals  pointed  to  the  great  prosperity  which  the  country  had  enjoyed  under 
their  rule  and  to  the  increased  commerce  and  exports,  and  inferentially  claimed  that 
all  these  things  were  due  to  the  wise  legislation  of  their  party.  In  any  event,"  they 
said,  better  "let  well  enough  alone."  The  Conservatives,  unable  to  deny  the  evident 
prosperity  of  Canada,  were  forced  back  upon  general  and  personal  accusations. 
M.  Tarte,  minister  of  public  works,  had,  it  was  said,  engaged  in  public  contracts 
which  were  obviously  doubtful  and  probably  dishonest ;  moreover,  he  had  been  anti- 
English  to  the  point  of  disloyalty.  The  last  estimate  made  by  the  Conservative 
ministry  of  the  annual  public  expense  was  $41,702,383;  the  last  estimate  of  the 
Liberals  was  $53,000,000 ;  the  difference  represented  neither  public  improvements  nor 
a  normal  increase  in  federal  obligations,  but  only  the  heedlessness  and  extravagance 
of  the  administration.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  election  canvass  was  the  en- 
deavor which  each  party  made  to  poll  the  French  vote.  The  Liberals  had  to  muffle 
the  pro-English  tendency  of  their  administration  and  at  the  same  time  not  deny  it, 
and  the  Conservatives  had  to  emphasize  the  solidarity  and  aloofness  of  Canadian 
interests  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  Liberals  from  twitting  them  with  being 
anti-imperial.  Both  parties  during  the  canvass  in  the  French  sections  were  in  much 
the  same  plight  as  was  Mr.  Bryan,  who  could  not  emphasize  silver  without  alienating 
the  bulk  of  the  antt-imperialists,  nor  repudiate  it  without  losing  the  Populist  and 
Silver-Republican  vote.  Taking  the  campaign  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Liberals  were  in  power,  had  gamed  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  Conserva- 
tive party  had  no  effective  and  clear-cut  issue  with  which  to  oast  them.  The  result 
of  the  election  was  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Liberal  party.  The  representatives 
returned  to  Barliamezit  from  Ijie  different  provinces  are  as  follows : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  Ontario  the  ministry  lost  ground,  its  representatives  from 
that  province  being  reduced  from  51  to  34.  This  is  in  part  explained  by  the  dissatis- 
faction felt  on  the  part  of  the  Prohibitionists  of  Ontario  with  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  respect  the  results  of  the  plebiscite.  The  race  feeling  against 
M.  Tarte,  and  in  a  minor  degree  against  the  premier,  both  of  whom  are  Catholic 
French-Canadians,  also  had  weight,  as  did  the  charge  that  the  government  had 
failed  to  keep  its  promises  of  retrenchment  in  expenditure  and  reduction  of  the 
public  debt.  The  great  gains  of  the  government  in  Quebec,  where  the  Conservatives 
elected  only  seven  members,  were  m  part  due  to  the  popularity  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  the  desire  of  the  French-Canadians  to  keep  one  of  their  own  race,  and 
the  first  to  be  premier,  in  office.  But  the  race  cry  against  Laurier,  which  was  raised 
by  the  Conservatives  in  Ontario,  produced  a  reaction  for  him  in  Quebec  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  opposition  in  the  former  province.  That  the  canvass  in  Quebec, 
outside  of  this  personal  affair,  was  not  conducted  chiefly  on  racial  and  religious 
lines  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  French-Canadians  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment than  there  were  in  the  old,  and  that  in  a  French-speaking  Roman  Catholic 
district  the  Conservative  candidate  was  defeated  by  a  Liberal  whose  language  is 
English  and  who  is  a  Protestant. 

One  of  the  striking  results  of  the  election  was  the  defeat  of  several  Conser- 
vative leaders.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  leading  the  Opposition,  was  defeated  for 
the  first  time  in  forty  years.  Cape  Breton  rejecting  him  by  about  five  hundred 
votes.  Immediately  after  the  election  he  announced  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  his  eightieth  year  he  would  retire  from  public  life,  although  he  had  been 
offered  constituencies  in  every  province  of  Canada.  Hugh  John  MacDonald,  the 
son  of  the  late  Conservative  leader,  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald,  was  likewise  defeated. 
The  entry  of  Hugh  MacDonald  into  Dominion  politics,  by  his  resignation  of  the 
premiership  of  Manitoba,  had  been  expected  to  greatly  strengthen  the  Conservative 
cause.  Defeat  also  was  accorded  to  the  Hon.  George  E.  Foster  in  New  Brunswick, 
to  the  Hon.  Peter  White  in  Ontario,  and  to  Messrs.  Bergeron,  Caron.  and  Faillon  in 
Quebec.  M.  Bergeron  had  been  especially  active  in  condemning  the  course  of  the 
government  in  sending  the  volunteers  to  South  Africa. 

Ottawa  Fire. — On  April  26  a  fire  occurred  which  destroyed  nearly  all  the  buildings 
of  Hull  and  a  large  number  of  those  of  Ottawa.  Some  15,000  people  were  rendered 
homeless,  and  the  factories  and  mills  on  which,  roughly  speaking,  the  people  of  the 
two  cities  depended  for  a  living  were  mostly  burned  to  the  ground.  The  damage 
was  estimated  at  ^15,000,000,  but  this  sum  would  be  largely  increased  if  the  perma- 
noit  injury  to  the  industries  of  the  cities  were  taken  into  account.  Hull,  which  before 
the  fire  contained  about  12,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ottawa  River ;  and  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  Canada,  with  some  45.000  inhabitants,  is 
directly  opposite  Hull,  on  the  south  of  the  river.  A  suspension  bridge  connected  the 
two  cities.  The  fire  started  in  a  small  wooden  building  in  Hull  and  was  carried  by 
a  strong  northwest  gale  down  toward  the  shore,  where  were  situated  extensive 
lumber  yards  and  the  Eddy  match  factory  and  paper  pulp  mills.  When  these  latter 
blazed  up  the  burning  embers  set  the  suspension  bridge  on  fire  and  also  the  lumber 
piles  on  the  south,  or  Ottawa,  side  of  the  river.  The  fire  department,  though  re- 
mforced  by  aid  from  other  cities,  offered  little  check  to  the  conflagration,  and  Ottawa 
would  have  been  as  completdy  burned  out  as  Hull  if  the  wina  had  not  shifted  to 
the  southeast.  In  Hull  the  water-works  building,  court-house,  jail,  post-office,  and 
nearly  all  business  places  were  burned.  The  destruction  of  the  registry  office  nece.ssi- 
tated  a  special  act  of  the  Quebec  Legislature  to  re-establi-sh  the  land  titles.  In 
Ottawa  the  Union  Station,  coal-sheds,  and  other  proper^  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  were  burned.  The  capitol  buildings,  however,  were  spared,  being  on  an 
eminence  and  to  the  east  of  the  track  of  the  fire.  It  was  estimated  that  3000  buildings 
in  all  were  burned.  As  most  of  the  available  lumber  was  destroyed — 150.000,000 
feet,  of  a  value  of  $3,000.000— rebuilding  was  greatly  delayed.  A  relief  fund  of 
$500,000  was  contributed,  of  which  the  Dominion  government  appropriated  $100,000. 

OANALS.  The  canal  work  of  1900  was  largely  a  record  of  projects  for  future 
construction,  divided  quite  equally  between  American  and  European  enterprises. 

American  Enterprises. — The  promoters  of  the  long-projected  canal,  designed  to 
cross  Cape  Cod  between  Barn«table  B^  and  Bttzzards  Bay.  continued  their  efforts 
during  1900  to  finuue  their  schemes.   In  February,  1900,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
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Congress  to  incorporate  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Ship  Canal,  to  run  from  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  by  way  of  the  Ohio,  Beaver,  and  Mahoning  rivers  to  Niles,  O.,  and 
the^  to  Lake  Erie,  with  branches  to  Greenville.  Penn.,  and  Warren,  O.  The  bill 
called  for  a  depth  of  15  feet  and  a  cross-section  of  2000  square  feet.  In  March,  1900, 
the  trustees  01  the  sanitary  district  of  Chicago  submitted  a  memorial  to  Congress, 
advocating  the  construction  of  a  waterway,  consisting  partly  of  canal  from  Chicago. 
III.,  by  way  of  the  drainage  canal  and  the  Desplaines,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi  rivers 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  A  depth  of  14  feet  was  recommended  with  a  channel  300  feet 
wide,  and  a  supply  of  10,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  from  Lake  Michigan. 
The  memorial  set  forth  that  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  work  had  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  construction  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  Lockport,  III.,  28  miles,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  waterway  could  be  built 
for  $25,000,000.  In  April,  1900,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for 
the  construction  of  a  canal  100  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  to  connect  deep  water  in 
the  Delaware  Bay  with  deep  water  in  the  Chesapeake.  During  the  same  month 
a  bill  was  introduced  calling  for  a  canal  from  Weymouth  Fore  River,  at  Boston 
Harbor,  to  the  Taunton  River  and  Narragansett  Bay,  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  37^  miles 
long,  with  19  miles  of  canal  proper.  The  present  sea  route  between  the  points  named 
is  170  miles  by  the  inside  route  and  225  miles  by  the  outside  route.  An  attempt  was 
made  early  in  1900  to  secure  congressional  action  in  favor  of  a  canal  from  Duluth 
to  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  350  miles. 

In  addition  to  these  mist^laneous  canal  schemes,  a  number  of  plans  were  proposed 
and  discussed  during  the  year,  including  projects  for  improving  the  New  York  State 
canals,  for  the  construction  of  a  deep  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  a  transisthmian  canal  across  Central  America.  At  the  1899-1900  session 
of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  $200,000  were  appropriated  for  making  a  survey 
of  the  Erie,  Oswego,  and  Champlain  canals,  in  order  to  determine  the  cost  of  enlarg- 
ing them,  so  as  to  accommodate  barges  of  1200  tons'  capacity.  This  survey  was 
practically  completed  during  1900,  but  the  results  had  not  been  made  public  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  final  report  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Engineers,  a{^inted  to  investigate 
and  rqrart  upon  the  most  available  route  for  a  deep  waterway  connecting  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  made  public  on  July  7, 190a  The  report  described 
the  work  done  as  follows:  Two  routes  are  considered  for  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario — one  from  Tonawanda  by  way  of  Lockport  to  Olcutt,  at  the  mouth  of 
Eighteen-mile  Creek,  a  distance  of  25  miles ;  the  other  from  Lasalle,  below  Tona- 
wanda, on  the  Niagara  River,  to  Lewiston,  on  the  Niagara  River  below  the  falls, 
a  distance  of  9  miles.  This  latter  route  was  recommended,  though  it  presents  some 
serious  engineering  difficulties.  For  six  miles  the  whole  cut  is  through  solid  rock, 
and  the  canal  ends  at  Lewiston  with  a  descent  of  nearly  320  feet,  requiring  eight 
double  locks,  six  of  which  would  have  a  lift  of  40  feet  each,  and  two  39.4  feet  each. 
To  pass  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson  River,  two  routes  were  considered.  Chie 
was  from  Oswego,  on  L^e  Ontario,  up  the  Oswego  River  to  Lake  Oneida,  across 
that  lake,  then  traversing  the  divide  at  Rome  to  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  down  the 
Mohawk  River  to  Schenectady,  then  across  country  to  Norman's  Kill,  avoiding  the 
great  water-power  interests  at  Cohoes  and  Troy,  and  reaching  the  Hudson  in  the 
southern  suburbs  of  Albany.  The  Hudson  will  require  improvement  as  far  south 
from  t£s  point  as  Germantown,  about  25  miles  from  Alba^^.  The  mouth  of  Nor- 
man's J^l  is  just  140.7  miles  from  the  Battery  at  New  York.  The  o^er  route  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  New  York  is  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Lake  St.  Francis, 
and  then  across  to  Lake  Champlain,  which  is  entered  a  few  miles  above  Rouse's 
Point.  The  lake  is  followed  to  Whitehall,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  narrows. 
From  there  a  direct  cut  is  made  across  to  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Edward,  a  little  below 
Glens  Falls.  This  route  becomes  identical  with  the  first  at  the  mouth  of  Norman's 
Kill  at  Albany.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  two  routes  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Atlantic  are  as  follows : 


The  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
December  4,  190a  Briefly  summarized,  this  report  recommends  the  construction  of 
a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua  route,  following  the  location  made  by  the  Walker  Commis- 
sion of  1897-09.  The  dimensions  chosen  are  a  depth  at  mean  low  water  of  35  feet, 
a  bottom  width  of  150  feet  and  locks  740  by  84  by  35  feet.  The  estimate  of  cost  is 
$200,540,000,  including  in  this  amount  a  double  system  of  locks  throughout,  in  order 
to  permit  navigation  to  continue  while  a  lock  is  under  repair.  By  dispensing  with 
one  set  of  locks  and  narrowing  the  bottom  width  to  100  feet,  the  estimate  of  coat  is 
reduced  to  $i63,pl^ooa  It  is  estimated  that  two  years  would  be  required  for  pre- 
poiatofy  work,  inaading  the  formation  of  a  harbor  at  Greytown ;  and  eight  years 


Champlain  route  

Oswego-Mohawk  route. 
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would  be  needed  for  building  the  great  dam  in  the  San  Juan  River,  making  the  total 
time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  ten  years.  The  traffic  whica  will  use 
the  canal  is  estimated  at  7,030,027  tons  in  the  year  1909.  The  Panama  route  is 
reported  to  be  the  only  one  whidi  can  be  considered  in  competition  with  that  through 
Nicaragua,  and  the  cost  of  completing  a  canal  at  Panama  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  fixed  on  for  the  Nicaragua  route  is  estimated  at  $142,343,579,  or  $58,000,000 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  Nicaragua  route.  No  method  has  be«i  found,  however,  by 
which  the  United  States  can  obtain  entire  control  and  ownership  of  the  Panama 
enterprise,  and  even  if  it  could  do  so  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  would 
be  such  as  to  make  the  total  cost  to  the  United  States  not  less  than  the  cost  of  a  canal 
by  the  Nicaragua  route.  The  fact  that  the  Panama  route  is  further  from  tiie  United 
States  more  uian  offsets  the  shorter  time  required  for  the  passage  of  vessels  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

Foreign  Enterprises. — ^The  Elbe  and  Trave  Canal  in  Germany  was  opened  by  tlie 
Emperor  of  Germany  on  June  16,  190a  It  has  been  under  construction  for  five  years, 
and  has  cost  about  $5,831,000,  of  which  Prussia  contributed  $1,785,000  and  the  old 
Hansa  town  of  Lubeck  $4,046,ooa  The  length  of  the  new  canal  is  about  41  miles, 
and  it  is  the  second  to  join  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  following  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Canal  (or  Kiel  Canal),  built  about  five  years  ago  at  a  cost  ot  $37,i28,ooa 
The  breaddi  of  the  new  canal  is  73  feet;  breadth  of  the  locks,  46  feet;  length  of 
locks,  261  feet ;  depth  of  locks,  8  a  inches.  It  is  crossed  by  29  bridges,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  There  are  7  locks,  5  being  between  Lubeck  and  the  Mollner 
See  (the  summit  point  of  the  canal),  and  two  between  Mollner  See  and  Fauenbog- 
on-the-Elbe.  At  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Germans  began  experiments 
during  1900  with  electric  towing  on  the  Finow  Canal,  between  Berlin  and  Stettin. 
A  track  of  i-metre  gauge  was  laid  along  the  bank  of  the  canal,  having  one  9-pound 
and  one  18-pound  rail,  laid  partly  on  crossties  and  partly  on  concrete  blocks.  The 
larger  rail  serves  for  the  return  current,  and  has  bolted  to  it  a  rack,  which  gears  with 
a  spur  wheel  on  the  locomotive.  The  locomotive  is  6  feet  10  inches  by  4  feet  10 
inches,  mounted  on  four  wheels,  with  a  wheel  base  of  3  feet  6  inches,  and  weighii^ 
a  tons.  It  is  fitted  with  a  12  horse-power  motor,  current  for  which  is  furnished  by 
a  9-kilowatt  dynamo,  driven  by  a  15-horse-power  engine.  The  current  is  500  volts, 
and  is  transmitted  by  a  wire  carried  on  wooden  poles  23  feet  high  and  about  120  feet 
apart.  The  boats  are  132  feet  long  and  15  feet  o  inches  beam,  and  carry  from  150  to 
175  tons  on  a  draught  of  4  feet  9  inches.  During  igoo  the  Stettin-Swinemund  Cuial, 
with  a  length  of  35  miles,  has  been  dredged  throughout,  and  is  now  open  to  steamers 
drawing  22  feet  of  water.  Swinemund  is  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  Among  the  various 
projects  for  European  canals  may  be  mentioned  one  connecting  the  Danube  a  httle 
below  Vienna,  Austria,  with  the  Adriatic  Sea  at  Trieste,  a  distance  of  about  319 
miles.  Herr  Wagenfanrer,  of  Vienna,  is  said  to  have  the  concession  for  this  canal, 
the  construction  of  which  will  cost  some  $120,000,000.  Late  tn  1900  a  canal  from 
Liege  to  Antwerp,  in  Belgium,  was  being  seriously  discussed,  in  order  to  connect 
the  prosperous  city  of  Liege  with  the  sea  and  make  it,  like  the  city  of  Manchester, 
England,  a  seaport.  The  original  promoter  of  the  scheme  was  Mr.  Joseph  Redonti, 
who  is  now  dead.  Mr.  Redonti's  plans  have  recently  been  put  in  practical  shape 
by  Louis  Hubin  and  Gaston  Delville,  who  propose  a  canal  ££4  miles  long,  200  feet 
wide,  and  23  feet  deep  from  Antwerp  to  Liege,  with  locks  at  Liege,  Hasselt,  Heren- 
thals,  and  Antwerp.  The  difference  in  level  to  be  overcome  by  locks  would  be 
175  feet,  and  it  is  Uionght  that  13  single  locks  and  i  double  lock  would  be  sufficient 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $25,aoo,ooa 

OANABIB8  or  OANART  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa,  and  constituting  a  separate  province  of  the 
Spanish  kingdom.  The  principal  islands  are  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canaria,  Palma, 
Ftierteventura,  Ferro,  and  lAuzarote.  The  total  area  of  the  group  is  3808  square 
miles  and  the  population  is  now  estimated  at  300,000.  TeneriRe  is  the  seat  of  fbt 
administration  of  the  j>royince  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  possessions  along  the 
African  coast.  The  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  province  are  potatoes, 
bananas,  and  tomatoes,  which  are  mostly  exported  to  Great  Britain.  The  province 
also  produces  some  sugar,  which  goes  entirely  to  Spain,  where  it  is  admitted  free 
of  duty.  The  imports  to  the  province  for  1898  were  estimated  at  $1,534,441,  of  which 
$780,945  came  from  Great  Britain.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  cereals,  cot- 
ton goods,  and  manures.  In  1900  the  Spanish  government  gave  the  conMssion  of 
levying  port  taxes  in  the  province  to  a  provincial  company  for  a  period  of  10  years 
at  2,000,000  pesetas  per  year.  As  a  result  of  this  transaction  the  tonnage  dues,  land- 
ing and  other  charges  have  been  entirely  abolished,  and  the  duties  on  many  articles 
considerably  reduced. 

OAMOBB,  An  increase  in  the  mortality  from  cancer  in  all  of  the  lat^  cities  of 
the  United  States  is  shown  by  statistics  published  in  1900     Dr.  G.  Betton  Massey. 
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In  San  Francisco  the  ratio  has  risen  from  16.5  cases  in  100,000  population  in  1866 
to  103.6  cases  in  100,000  population  in  1898.  In  Boston  the  rate  tn  1887  was  triple 
that  in  1863.  The  mortali^  from  cancer  has  doubled  in  the  largest  cities  in  the 
^st  28  years.  Massey  estimates  that  there  are  100,000  cases  of  cancer  in  the  United 
States  at  present,  and  states  that  49,800  persons  died  from  the  disease  in  1898. 
Oowes,  a  physical  chemist  of  London,  England,  has  been  secured  by  the  New  York 
State  Cancer  Laboratory  to  inresdgate  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  X-r^  have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  during  the  past  year. 
Ordinarily  rour  exposures  every  alternate  day  are  made  to  the  rays,  then  an  interval 
of  about  two  weeks  is  allowed  and  the  treatment  is  resumed.  Additional  exposures 
are  made  according  to  the  severity  of  the  superficial  inflammation  caused.  The  re- 
sults reached  are  a  disappearance  of  pain,  a  lessening  of  discharge  with  a  disappear- 
ance of  offensive  odor,  and  very  little  inflammation.  The  tumor  rarely  diminishes  in 
size. 

GAMBIA.  SeeCBEllL 

OAMOBINO.  The  s>port  of  canoeing,  both  by  nature  and  history,  seems  always 
to  have  possessed  an  element  of  romance.  The  modem  canoe,  modelled  by  Mac- 
gregor  and  Baden-Powell  on  the  lines  of  the  graceful  Indian  birchbark  craft,  came 
into  being  only  thirty  years  ago.  It  has  ever  since  been  popular  with  aquatic 
sportsmen,  and  the  sport  which  it  r«>resents  has  come  to  be  identified  with  the  few 
recreations  which  are  distinguished  for  their  adherence  to  the  amateur  spirit.  The 
record  of  American  canoeing  in  1900  shows  a  somewhat  diminished  interest  in  rac- 
ing, but  a  decided  impetus  in  general  cruising  and  camping,  for  which  purposes  the 
canoe  is  adapted  far  excellence.  The  revival  of  canoeing  m  some  sections,  as  about 
New  York,  nas  been  notable.  The  decline  in  racing  has  been  due  in  part  to  the 
full  development  of  the  racing  canoe,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  its  over-develop* 
ment  From  the  standpoint  of  the  sailing  canoeist  too  much  cannot  be  said 'in  favor 
of  the  keen  excitement  and  the  attendant  danger  involved  in  the  management  <of  the 
modem  light-sailing  canoe,  but  the  real  canoeist  is,  after  all,  a  woodsman  and  an 
explorer,  and  he  is  most  at  home,  perhaps,  when  cruising  small  streams  and  lakes. 
In  consequence  there  has  now  come  about  an  almost  complete  separation  of  the  two 
classes.  The  record  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  shows  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  paddling  canoe,  and  of  tiie  open  or  "Canadian"  model.  Thus  the  canoeist  is  re- 
tnmii^  to  uie  methods  of  the  first  American,  or  Indian,  canoeists.  For  every-dajy 
use,  indeed,  he  much  prefers  the  cruising  boat,  in  which  he  can  stow  both  himself 
and  his  lugg^e,  rather  than  one  in  which  he  must  sit  on  a  slidii^  seat  arranged 
on  a  four-to-seven  footboard  extending  at  right  angles  over  rtie  water. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meet  of  the  American  Canoe  Association  was  held 
from  August  3  to  17  at  the  Muskoka  lakes,  in  Canada,  the  camp  site  being  a  historic 
meeting  place  of  the  Huron  tribe  of  Indians.  The  situation  chosen  was  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  regions  of  accessible  Canada,  and  afforded  many  opportunities  for 
almost  ideal  cruises.  The  usual  programme  was  followed  of  givmg  up  the  first 
week  entirely  to  general  cruising  and  camping,  reserving  for  the  second  week  the 
various  races.  These  were  won  as  follows :  Combined  sailing  and  paddling,  decked 
canoes,  G.  W.  McTaggart,  New  York  Club;  trophy  sailing,  C  E.  Archbald's  Mab 
IL,  Royal  Canadian;  war-canoe  race,  A.  C.  A.  championship,  by  Toronto  Canoe 
Club  team;  open-^noe  sailing,  C.  E.  Archbald's  Mab  III.;  combined  sailing  and 
paddling,  open  canoes,  T.  C.  Bloomfield,  Hamilton,  Ontario;  Atlantic  division  cup, 
F.  C.  Moore's  Pioneer  II.,  New  York  Oub;  paddling  trophy,  R.  R.  Woods,  Toronto 
Club;  open  canoe,  single  blade,  paddling,  E.  J.  Ninett,  Toronto  Club;  tandem  pad- 
dling, smgle  blades,  open  canoes,  T.  CT  Bloomfield  and  E.  J.  Ninett ;  novice  pad- 
dling, P.  j.  Syms,  Toronto  Club;  paddling  fours,  E.  R.  Neil,  W.  R.  Percival,  L.  Tur- 
cotte,  and  D.  J.  Lynch;  Dolphin  sailing  troplnr,  G.  W.  McTaggart's  Az  Iz,  New 
York  Club;  combined  tandem,  single  blades,  A.  McNichol  and  Miss  Allen;  relay 
race,  open  canoes,  single  blades,  teams  of  three;  course,  each  man  half-mile,  E.  Mc- 
Nichol, R.  N.  Brown,  and  A.  McNichol,  Toronto  Club;  Cockburn  trophy  for  war 
canoes,  A.  C.  A.  crew;  paddling,  decked  or  open  canoes,  single,  with  double  blades, 
H.  C.  Allen,  Park  Island  C.  A. ;  rescue  race,  open  canoes,  E.  and  A.  McNichol,  To- 
ronto Club;  hurry-scurry,  A.  L.  Lynch,  Britannia  Qub.  There  were  no  entries  for 
the  Central,  Eastern,  or  Northern  division  cups,  nor  for  the  ladies'  tandem  paddling, 
novice  sailing,  or  cmtsing  canoe  events.  The  greatest  interest  was  taken  in  the  pad- 
dltt^  events,  a  lai^  ntunber  of  excellent  paddlers  being  present,  mostly  from  the 
T<Mtnito  Canoe  Guh. 

OAMTON.    See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  on  Cities). 

OAPH  OOIiOMTt  officially  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Colony,  the  southernmost  of  the 
British  possessions  in  Africa,  borders  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  on  the  west 
and  south  respectively,  and  on  the  north  is  bounded  by  German  Southwest  Africa, 
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the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Natal,  while  on  the 
east  it  touches  these  last  two  and  the  Transvaal  Colony.  The  capital  is  Cape  Town. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education.— In  187s  the  estimated  area  of  Cape  Gslony  was 
191416  square  miles;  since  then  Griqualand  West,  comprising;  I5>i97  square  miles, 
and  the  colony  of  Bechuanaland,  comprising  51,424  square  miles,  have  been  incor- 
porated with  the  colony.  Cape  Colony  has  the  following  dependencies :  East  Gri- 
qualand, 7594  square  miles;  Tembuland,  4122  square  miles;  Transket,  2552  square 
miles;  Pondoland,  4040  square  miles;  and  Walfisch  Bay,  430  square  miles.  Accord- 
ingly, the  total  area  may  be  placed  at  276,775  square  miles.  According  to  the  census 
of  1891,  the  population  of  the  entire  colony  was  1,527,224  (of  whom  376.987  were 
whites,  exclusive  of  Pondoland  and  Bechuanaland,  which  have  about  200,000  and 
75,000  inhabitants  respectively.  About  three-fifths  of  the  white  population  are  of 
Dutch  origin.  The  principal  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1891,  are:  Cape 
Town,  51,251  (including  the  suburbs,  83,718)  ;  Kimberiey,  28.718  (35»ooo  in  1899) ; 
Port  Elizabeth,  23,266;  Graham's  Town,  10,498;  Beaconsfield,  10,478;  Paarl,  7^> 
King  William's  Town,  7226;  East  London,  6924;  Graaf-Reinet,  5946;  Worcester, 
5404.  The  strongest  religious  denomination  is  the  Dutch  Reformed,  others  in  the 
order  of  their  numerical  importance  being  Anglican,  Wesleyans,  and  other  Meth- 
odists, Independents,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Moravians. 
Education  is  not  compulsory.  In  1899  there  were  reported  2450  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  106,000  pupils ;  the  public  expenditure  for  education  was  £270,- 
758.  There  are  seven  colleges  receiving  government  aid,  with  a  total  enrolment  of 
about  560  students.  There  are  about  90  periodicals  and  newspapers  published  in  the 
colony. 

Government  and  Finance. — The  constitution,  which  dates  from  1872,  places  the 
executive  authority  with  a  governor  (Sir  Alfred  Milner  from  1897  to  the  end  of 
1900),  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers 
responsible  to  the  legislature.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  legislative  council 
of  23  tnembers,  elected  for  seven  years,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  95  members, 
elected  for  five  years.  There  is  a  small  property  qualification  for  suffrage.  The  law 
of  Cape  Colony  is  based  on  the  Roman-Dutch  system.  There  are  local  justices,  in- 
ferior and  periodical  courts,  r^lar  circuit  a>urts,  and  a  supreme  court,  consisting 
of  a  chief  justice  and  eight  puisne  justices.  The  imperial  government  i^nlarly 
maintains  a  contingent  in  Cape  Colony  and  a  squadron  in  Soatn  African  waters. 

Revenue  accrues  largely  from  taxation.  In  1899  an  income  tax  was  instituted. 
Two  of  the  largest  items  of  expenditure  are  railways  and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
Revalue  and  expenditure  have  been  as  follows  for  fiscal  years : 

1896.        1897.        1898.  1899. 

Revenue  f6,8o3,8o2  £7.389.966  £7,212,225  £8,781,212 

Expenditure   6,360,404    8,637.854    8,431.398  8,190,124 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  public  debt — amounting  in  1900  to  £31.409,755— -has  been 
contracted  for  public  works,  about  £20,930,000  having  been  expended  on  railways. 

Industries. — The  principal  industries  are  agriculture,  mining,  and  the  rearing  of 
sheep,  cattle,  and  ostriches.  Farming  and  cattle  raising  are  carried  on  largely  by  the 
Dutch,  while  mining  and  other  industries  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the 
Engli^.  The  approximate  yield  of  the  principal  crops  in  the  year  1 897-98  was  as 
follows:  Maize,  2,061,000  bushels;  wheat,  1,951,000  bushels;  oats,  1447,000  bushels; 
Kaffir  com,  1,141,000  bushels;  rye,  288.000  bushels;  tobacco,  3,934.000  pounds.  From 
the  vine  4,861,000  gallons  of  wine,  1,387.000  gallons  of  brandy,  and  2,578,000  pounds 
of  raisins  were  produced.  A  considerable  amount  of  fruit  is  raised,  including  the 
arole,  pear,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  fig.  lemon,  and  orange. 

On  the  large  grazing  farms  in  1898  there  were  12,617,000  sheep,  5.317.000  Angora 
and  other  goats,  1,202,000  cattle,  383,000  horses,  268.000  ostriches,  and  239,000  swine. 
The  products  included  31,141,000  pounds  of  wool,  8,115,000  pounds  of  mohair, 
2,M3,ooo  pounds  of  butter,  and  294,700  pounds  of  ostrich  feathers. 

The  principal  minerals  worked  in  Cape  Colony  are  ^old,  diamonds,  copper,  and 
coal ;  but  there  also  occur  manganese,  lead,  iron,  and  zincblende.  The  coaJ  output 
in  1898  amounted  to  208,655  tons.  The  diamond  mines  are  chiefly  at  Kimberiey,  in 
Griqualand  West,  647  miles  by  rail  from  Cape  Town;  and  the  value  of  the  diamonds 
produced  in  1898  has  been  reported  at  over  $20,088,000.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  in  1899  it  was  stated  that  (;ape  Colony  diamonds  constituted  about 
98  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply. 

Commerce. — ^The  total  imports  and  exports,  including  specie,  have  been  as  follows 
for  fiscal  years : 

1895.  1896.  1897.  1898.  1899. 

Imports  £19.094,880    £18,771,371     £17,997,789    £16.682,438  £19,207,549 

Exports   16,904.756     16,970,168     21,660,210     25,318,701  33.330.600 
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In  the  fiscal  ye&r  1808  the  imports  and  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  were  £i6,62i,> 
354  and  £24,423,413  respectively;  in  1899,  £15,370,971  and  £23,247,258  respectively. 
In  1898  the  leading  exports  were  valued  as  follows:  Raw  gold,  £15,394,442  (the  gold 
comes  chiefly  from  the  Transvaal,  but  is  not  included  in  the  Cape  Colony  imports)  ; 
diamonds,  £4,566,8(^;  wool,  £1,766,740;  ostrich  feathers,  £748.565;  Aiigora  hair, 
£647,548 ;  hides,  £548,478 ;  copper  ore,  £262330.  The  colony  is  far  from  beiiw  aUe 
to  meet  its  own  food  demand;  and,  hence,  wheat,  largely  from  the  United  States, 
and  other  foodstuffs  constitute  one  of  the  chief  imports ;  other  important  commodi- 
ties received  from  abroad  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  machinery,  iron  and  steel 
wares,  leatber,  ccal,  and  spirits.  The  distribution  of  trade  may  be  seen  from  the 
foUowi^  figures  for  1898:  Imports  from  Great  Britain,  £11,443,178;  from  British 
possessions,  £1.048,126;  from  foreign  countries,  £4,130,050.  Exports  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, £23,969.425;  to  British  ^ssessions,  £113,080;  to  foreign  countries,  £340,^08. 
Shipping  entered  at  the  ports  m  1898,  in  addition  to  the  coastwise  vessels,  comprised 
1045  vessels  of  2,812,966  tons,  and  cleared  1065  vessels  of  2,789,987  tons;  about 
six-sevenths  of  this  tonnage  was  British.  The  coastwise  shipping  amounted  to 
3,&^,c88  tons  in  1288  vesads  entered,  and  3>927>dii  tons  in  1293  vessels  cleared. 

The  English  Board  of  Trade  Journal  publi^ed  in  December,  1900,  statistics  of 
the  commeroe  of  Cape  Colony  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1899  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1900.  By  the  comparison  the  effects  of  the  war  may  be  seen. 
During  the  first  three-quarters  of  1899  the  total  imports  amounted  to  £13,831,000; 
for  the  same  period  in  1900,  £i4,ii4.ooa  In  the  latter  year  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  importation  of  provisions,  including  grain,  nour,  etc.,  leather  goods,  and 
specie ;  but  there  was  a  great  decrease  in  madiineiy  and  metal  goods  01  all  kinds, 
while  a  falling  off  was  very  noticeable  in  linens,  woollens,  wearing  apparel,  millinery, 
and  haberdasheiy.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  importations  largely  represent  necessities 
for  immediate  consumption.  The  disastrous  commercial  effects  of  the  war,  however, 
are  £ar  more  dearly  shown  by  the  statistics  for  exports.  The  total  exports  (including 
specie)  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1899  amounted  to  £21,256,000;  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1900,  £5,280,000.  The  figures  for  the  principal  exports  during  these  periods 
of  the  two  years  respectively  were  as  follows:  Raw  gold,  £13,803,000  and  £214,000; 
diamonds,  £3,807,000  and  £1.971,000;  wool,  £1,316,000  and  £571^000;  Angora  hair, 
£550,000  and  £336,000;  hides  and  skhis,  £303,000  and  £257,000.  Two  important  ex- 
ports increased  in  value — ostrich  feathers  fnnn  £642,000  in  the  nine  months  of  1899 
to  £65^000  in  the  same  period  of  1900,  and  spede  from  £73.000  to  £300,000. 

CommiHUcaHoHS, — In  Cape  Colony  proper  there  are  over  8000  miles  of  roads.  In 
1900  the  aggregate  length  of  railways  in  the  entire  colony  was  28^  miles.  Of  this 
amount,  1990  miles  were  owned  and  operated  by  the  government,  053  miles,  though 
under  private  ownership,  were  worked  by  the  government,  and  224  miles  were  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated.  About  38g  miles  were  under  construction  by  private 
companies.  The  government  railways  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £10,200 
a  mde.  In  1898  the  gross  earnings  were  £2.954,000,  and  the  expenses,  ;^,oi2,400. 
(For  an  account  of  the  Cape-to-C^ro  Railway  and  telegraph  scheme,  see  the  follow- 
ing artide.)  The  telegraph  lines,  which  are  owned  by  the  government,  are  reported 
to  aggregate  7360  miles,  carrving  over  22,000  miles  of  wire.  The  net  revenue  in  iScR 
was  aio,57i.  At  the  end  of  the  post-oliices  in  the  colony  numbered  942;  the 
postal  system  in  that  year  was  worked  at  a  loss  of  £1496. 

History  in  1900. — ^An  account  of  the  military  movements  in  Cape  Colony  during 
the  year  may  be  found  in  the  artide  Transvaal.  A  rSsumi  of  the  relations  of  the 
C3!ape  political  parties  may  serve  to  make  clearer  the  political  situation  in  1900. 
Before  the  Jameson  Raid  at  the  end  of  December.  1895,  there  were  three  parties — 
the  supporters  of  the  ministry,  the  oppositicm.  and  £e  Africander  Bond.  The 
Bond,  composed  chiefiy  of  Dutch,  whose  aims  were  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
ministerial  party  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  had,  nevertheless,  rendered  the  latter  impor- 
tant assistance  m  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans  for  the  opening  u|)  and  development 
of  Rhodesia.  After  the  raid,  however,  Africander  friendliness  with  the  ministerial, 
or  Progressive,  party  ceased.  The  personnel  of  the  parties  underwent  some  change ; 
and,  finally,  the  political  groups  were:  The  Projrressives,  led  by  Sir  J.  (Jordon 
Sprig^,  and  representing  the  extension  of  British  influence;  the  Africander  Bond, 
constituting  the  main  part  of  the  opposition  and  having  strong  Dutch  sympathies; 
and  the  Independenu,  led  Mr.  J.  Rose-Innes,  a  Mmservative  party,  but  loyal  to 
British  BUprema^.  The  Independent  party  had  little  influence,  and  ^rtually  disap- 
peared. In  October,  1898,  the  ministry  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  resigned  upon  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence,  moved  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  the  Africander  leader,  who 
subsequently  became  premier  and  remained  as  such  till  June  ti,  1900. 

The  most  important  political  question  during  1900  was  the  Treason  bill,  which  was 
called  forth  by  the  disaffection  of  many  of  the  Cape  Dutch.  General  Lord  Roberts's 
prodamation  of  martial  law  in  the  colony  early  in  April  thoroughly  embittered  the 
Dutch  and  hdped  to  alienate  the  premier,  Mr.  Schreiner,  from  the  Africander  Bond. 
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The  leaders  of  this  party  were  active  in  their  oroosition  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Boer  republics  and  to  the  punishment  of  the  C^pe  rebels.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Schreiner  represented  the  Dutch  element  in  the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
determined  to  remain  loyal  to  the  imperial  government,  made  his  position  very  diffi- 
cult He  approved  the  validity  of  the  declaration  making  the  case  of  the  Qipe  rdids 
one  in  whicn  the  law  might  properly  take  its  course ;  but,  nevertheless,  asked  amnesty 
for  all,  except  the  leaders.  To  this  petition  the  imperial  government  would  not 
accede,  but  later  the  foreign  office  virtn^ly  ^reed  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Solomon, 
the  Africander  attorney-general — ^namely,  that  the  rebellious  Dutch  should  be  dis- 
franchised for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  two  main  points  of  defence  presented  for 
their  action  by  the  Dutch  were  compulsion  by  the  Boer  commandos  and  ignorance 
of  the  treasonable  nature  of  their  acts.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  was  shown 
that  in  some  cases  the  Free  State  commandos  had  crossed  the  Orange  River  at  the 
invitation  of  Cape  Dutch  officials,  and  that  in  all  cases  there  was  no  impressment 
of  Cape  Dutch  into  Boer  commandos  until  after  opportuniw  for  leaving  the  district 
had  been  given.  Concerning  the  second  point,  it  seemed  by  no  means  illogical  or 
.unfair  to  curtail  for  a  few  years  the  franchises  of  men  who  while  entering  upon 
unquestionable  rebellion  did  not  recognize  it  as  such.  Although  the  proposition  of 
the  five-year  disfranchisement  in  its  practical  working  out  would  amount  almost 
to  complete  amnesty  for  the  rebels  themselves,  it  would  De  a  real  and  serious  blow  to 
the  Africander  party,  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for 
the  Dutch  disaffection.  Many  instances  of  unjust  imprisonment  by  the  British  military 
were  rraorted ;  but  although  these  cases  were  lamentable,  there  was  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  making  no  errors  when  the  number  of  necessary  arrests  were  bo 
numerous.  And,  furthermore,  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  suspects,  who,  the 
British  authorities  were  morally  certain,  had  been  concerned  in  the  disaffection, 
were  placed  under  arrest  received  but  comparatively  little  notice. 

The  conservative  and  loyal  course  of  Mr.  Schreiner  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
by  his  fellow  Africanders  as  a  traitor  to  the  party,  of  whose  representatives  in  the 
assembly  he  lost  the  support  of  all  but  nine,  while  three  of  his  own  ministers,  Messrs. 
Sauer,  Merriman,  and  Te  Water,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  his  policy.  The  Afri- 
canders believed  be  was  willine^y  a  catspaw  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. By  reason  of  these  dtfficulttes  he  resigned  with  his  cabinet  on  June  ii.  The 
question  thus  presoited  to  the  governor  of  forming  a  new  ministry  was  diffictdt. 
In  the  approaching  session  of  Parliament  the  Africander  Bond,  even  after  deducting 
those  of  Its  representatives  who  were  under  arrest  for  sedition  or  who  had  escaped 
from  the  colony,  would  have  a  majority  of  five.  Nevertheless,  one  of  two  choices 
had  to  be  made — either  a  Progressive  or  a  coalition  ministry.  The  latter  was  at 
first  the  more  favorably  regarded,  but  the  selection  of  premier  for  such  a  ministry 
was  limited  to  two  or  three  men,  notably  Mr.  Schreiner  and  Mr.  J.  Rose-Innes, 
leader  of  the  Cape  bar.  But  the  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Schreiner  with  the  Bond,  the 
difficulty  of  his  assuming  immediately  amicable  relations  with  his  old  political 
enemies,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Progressive  leaders  to  serve  under  him  rendered 
unwise  the  selection  of  the  former  premier.  Mr.  Rose-Innes  has  a  reputation  for 
moderation  and  political  integrity;  but  his  conservatism  is  so  marked  and  his  un- 
willingness to  support  any  policy  any  detail  of  which  he  does  not  approve  so 
constant  that  the  Cape  politicians  did  not  consider  him  a  practicable  candidate.  A 
further  attempt  at  coalition  was  made,  the  cabinet  to  include  under  Sir  J.  Gordon 
Sprigg  not  only  Mr.  Rose-Innes,  but  Mr.  Solomon,  the  former  Africander  attorney- 
general.  This  arrangement  failed,  however,  when  it  was  realized  that  by  it  Mr. 
Schreiner  would  be  left  with  no  able  assistant  to  combat  the  ant^onistic  members 
of  the  Bond.  Accordingly,  and  since,  moreover,  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg  regarded 
himself  as  the  logical  choice  for  premier,  there  was  formed  on  June  i8  a  moderate 
Progressive  cabinet,  having  the  following  composition:  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg, 
premier  (for  the  fourth  time)  and  treasurer;  Mr.  T.  L.  Graham,  colonial  secretary; 
Dr.  Smartt,  minister  of  public  works;  Sir  Picter  Faure,  minister  of  agriculture; 
and  Mr.  J.  Frost,  minister  without  portfolio.  It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Schreiner 
would  support  the  new  ministry,  which,  it  was  believed,  intended  to  pursue  the  same 
loyal,  moderate,  and  conciliatory  policy  that  had  been  advocated  by  the  ex-premier. 
That  the  ministry  would  have  a  majority,  unless  Schreiner's  followers  should  desert 
en  masse,  there  was  little  doubt. 

On  July  20,  igoo,  the  Cape  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  governor,  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  who  reported  that  the  colony  had  contributed  24,000  men  to  the  British 
forces  in  the  Aiwlo-Boer  War.  The  government  introduced  the  much-discussed 
Treason  bill,  which  after  long  and  heated  debates  was  finally  passed,  with  the  support 
of  Mr.  Schreiner  and  his  few  adherents,  on  September  21.  and  was  subsequently 
approved  by  the  governor.  In  the  discussions  preceding  this  enactment  Mr.  Rose- 
Irmes,  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the  Cape  Parliament,  said  that  while  he  could 
not  sanction  amnesty  for  the  rebels,  he  deprecated  any  policy  of  vengeance;  and 
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Mr.  Meniman,  one  of  the  Africander  extremists,  reiterated  the  plea  that  the  rebels 
had  joined  the  Boer  invading  forces  because  British  protection  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  he  held  that  the  bill  would  continue  fatal  unrest  in  South  Africa.  The  bill  as 
finally  enacted  provided  for  a  special  court  to  try  rebel  leaders  and  other  courts  to 
try  the  rank  and  file,  who,  if  found  guilty,  should  be  disfranchised  for  five  years; 
it  also  provided  for  commissioners  to  assess  losses  caused  by  the  war  and  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid.  The  special  court  appointed  was  composed  of  Mr. 
Justice  Solomon  as  president,  Mr.  Justice  Lange,  and  Advocate  Maasdorp.  The 
nmnber  of  rebels  affected  hj  the  Treason  bill  was  estimated  at  from  9000  to  10,000. 
Mr.  Schreiner*s  snmx»t  of  the  bill  was  rendered  more  effective  the  unsettled 
question  of  leadership  among  the  Bond  extremists,  as  none  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders — Sauer,  Merrtman,  Te  Water,  or  De  Waal — had  sufiicient  support;  though 
late  in  the  summer  there  were  indications  that  Schreiner  was  beginning  to  recover 
his  influence  over  the  moderate  section  of  the  Bond,  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
extremists  forced  him  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Cape  Assembly  on  October  24.  On 
October  13  Sir  Alfred  Milner  prorogued  the  Parliament  until  Jantury  4,  igoi.  About 
the  same  time  he  issued  a  notice  that  all  able-bodied  British  refugees  were  liable  to 
military  service  in  the  districts  to  which  they  were  returning,  and  advised  those 
tmwillmg  so  to  serve  to  defer  their  return. 

A  people's  congress  in  the  interest  of  the  Africander  cause  assembled  at  Worcester, 
Cape  Colony,  on  December  6,  1900.  By  refusing  to  allow  special  trains  to  Worcester 
the  government  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  promoters  of  the  congress,  who  were 
farther  enra^d  by  the  posting  of  troops  and  artillery  on  the  hills  commanding  the 
place  of  meeting.  The  assemtuy  numbered  between  8000  and  10,000  people.  Though 
a  number  of  vidently  wwded  ^>eeches  were  made,  no  violence  was  attempted  or 
advised.  The  congress  adopted  resolutions  deprecating  the  war,  and  particularly  its 
alleged  uncivilized  character,  demanding  the  retention  of  independence  by  the  two 
Boer  republics,  addng  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  manage  the  internal  affairs  of 
Cape  Colony  be  recognized,  and  censuring  the  high  commissioner,  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
for  his  policy  of  interference.  Among  the  principal  speakers  was  Mr.  Cronwright- 
Schreiner.  On  December  11  a  deputation  presented  the  resolutions  to  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  who  was  requested  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  imperial  government. 
To  this  the  high  commissioner  acceded,  but  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  reasonable 
chance  of  a  reversal  of  the  imperijd  policy  of  annexation— a  policy  approved  by  a 

Sat  majority  of  the  nation  and  by  all  the  great  colonies  of  the  empire,  excepting 
pe  Colony;  "and,"  he  added,  "it  is  approved  here  by  half  the  white  population 
and  all  the  natives."  In  December  there  was  still  fear  of  further  disaffection  of 
some  of  the  Cape  Dutch,  and  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr.  Sauer  hinted  at  impending 
trouble  from  Africanders  in  the  colony.   See  Colonies. 

OAPB-TO-OAIRO  RAILWAY.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  known  as  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  scheme,  whereby  rail  communication  is  to  be  established 
between  northern  and  southern  Africa,  prc^essed  in  1900,  though  the  course  of  a 
large  part  of  the  road  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  first  railway  in  South  Africa  was  completed  in  1859,  when  Cape  Town  was 
connected  by  rail  with  Wellington,  58  miles  distant.  In  1873  the  line  was  extended 
some  60  miles  to  Worcester.  Subsequent  to  1874  railway  construction  progressed 
rapidly.  In  November,  1885,  the  first  train  from  Cape  Town  reached  Kimberlqr,  647 
niiles  distant,  and  5  years  later  the  line  over  the  127  miles  from  the  latter  town  to 
Vryburg  was  completed.  For  three  years  Vrybui^— 774  miles  from  Cape  Town — 
remained  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Cape  system.  In  1893  a  company  was  formed 
for  continuing  the  line,  by  way  of  Mafeking,  north  to  the  Zambesi.  Trains  were 
running  to  Mafeking — 90  miles  beyond  Vryburg— in  October,  1894;  to  Gaberones — 
110  miles  beyond  Nlafekit^ — in  July,  1895;  and  to  Buluwayo,  in  Matabeleland,  or 
eastern  Rhodesia — 1360  miles  from  Cape  Town — in  November,  1897. 

From  1897  to  1900  the  northern  portion  of  the  road  was  extended,  as  a  part  of  the 
<qierations  of  the  Egyptian  field  force  under  General  Kitchener,  as  far  south  as 
Khartoum,  the  first  train  from  Wady  Haifa  reaching  this  place,  1331  miles  from 
Cairo,  on  January  26,  1900.  The  distances  stated  between  Buluwayo  and  Khar- 
toum  are  little  better  than  careful  guesses,  but  the  total  length  of  the  road 
when  completed  has  been  estimated  at  5850  miles.  Accordingly,  by  subtracting  from 
this  the  1331  miles  to  Khartoum  and  the  miles  to  Buluwayo,  it  ^ipears  that 
over  half  the  line,  or  about  3169  miles,  remains  to  be  constructed. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made,  however,  and  probably  will  be  acted  upon,  that 
the  line  be  made  to  touch  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  several  of  the 
great  African  lakes,  and  that,  pending  its  completion,  these  be  navi^ted.  Sup- 
posing that  ^is  plan  will  be  adopted,  the  first  through  communication,  starting 
from  Buluwayo,  will  be  made  as  follows:  By  rail  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  about  650  miles;  hy  water  over  Lake  Nyassa,  310  miles;  by  rail  to  Aber- 
a»n,  at  the  souUiem  end  of  Lake  Tai^anyika,  180  miles;  by  water  over  Lake 
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Tanganyika,  400  miles;  by  rail  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  310  miles  (part  of  this  may  be 
by  water  over  Lake  Kivu  and  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza) ;  by  water  over  Albert 
Nyanza  and  the  nm>er  part  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Dufli,  about  185  miles;  by  rail  past 
the  cataracts  of  the  White  Nile  to  Lado,  about  125  miles;  by  water  down  Uie  Nile 
to  Khartoum,  about  1000  miles.  It  be  seen  that  the  waterways  here  enumerated 
amount  to  1S95  miles,  leaving  only  1265  miles  of  railway  to  be  built  before  through 
communication  can  be  effected.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  before  the  railroads 
connecting  the  lakes  are  all  completed,  the  line  will  be  pushed  through  from  Khar- 
toum to  Lado,  possibly  clear  to  the  Albert  Nyanza.  The  cost  of  completing  the  line, 
exclusive  of  the  distances  covered  by  the  large  navigable  waterways,  is  estimated  at 
from  $100,000,000  to  $125,000,000.  More  than  twice  the  latter  amount  will  be  re- 
quired if  the  waterways  are  not  used.  The  first  roads  that  will  tap  the  trunk  line 
will  probably  be  an  extension  of  the  road  from  Beira  through  Portuguese  East 
Africa  and  Matabeleland  to  Buluwayo;  a  road  from  Berber  on  the  Nile  to  Suakim 
on  the  Red  Sea;  a  road,  already  in  process  of  construction,  through  southern 
British  East  Africa  from  Mombasa  to  the  U^nda  region ;  and  a  road  through  Ger- 
man East  Africa  from  the  vicinity  of  Zanzibar  to  Tabora,  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Though  retarded  by  the  Anglo-Boer  War  railway  construction  from  Buluwayo  made 
some  progress  during  1900,  and  financial  guarantees  for  the  extension  of  the  road 
as  far  as  Lake  Tanganyika  have  been  secured.  In  June,  1900,  earthworks  for  the  line, 
running  northeast  from  Buluwayo,  were  completed  as  &r  as  Gwelo,  in  the  Rhode- 
sian  gold  region.  Branch  lines  are  being  extended  from  Buluw^  southeast  to  the 
Gwanda  gold  fields  and  northwest  to  the  Wankie  district  The  Portuguese  railway, 
running  from  Beira,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  222  miles  to  the  frontier  at  Umtali,  was 
extended  in  1899  miles  to  Salisbury,  the  first  train  entering  that  town  on  May 
I,  1899.  On  July  8,  1900,  the  widening  of  the  gauge  of  this  railway  to  3  feet  6  inches 
— the  standard  gauge  of  South  Africa  and  Egypt — was  completed.  From  Salisbury 
this  line  is  being  extended  to  Buluwayo,  and  it  was  hoped  that  about  100  miles 
would  be  completed  by  the  beginning  of  1901 ;  by  the  completion  of  this  line  rail 
communication  will  be  established  between  Beira  and  Oqie  Town,  and  ridi  gold 
fields  will  be  opened  to  both  ports. 

In  the  spring  of  1899  Mr.  Rhodes  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  financial  aid 
from  the  British  government  to  insure  the  extension  of  the  railway  from  Buluwayo 
to  Lake  Tanganyika.  He  finally,  however,  obtained  the  loans — £500,000  from  the 
Rhodesian  mining  companies,  and  £3,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  five  equal  annual  instal- 
ments— from  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  About  one-seventh  of  the  line 
must  pass  through  foreign  territory — either  the  Congo  Free  State  or  German  East 
Africa.  Mr.  Rhodes,  it  is  said,  secured  a  concession  from  the  Belgian  authorities  of 
the  Free  State,  but  he  preferred  the  other  route,  and  in  November,  1899,  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  German  government  for  his  road  to  i>ass  through  its  territory.  But 
tills  consent  was  ^ven  on  conditions — viz.,  that  the  railway — and  also  the  telegraph — 
be  constructed  by  German  capital;  that  no  railways  be  built  from  Rhodesia  and 
Bechuanaland  to  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  the  fourteenth  degree  of  latitude  except 
from  a  point  on  the  frontier  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  to  be  determined  by 
special  agreement  with  the  German  government ;  and  that  no  such  railway  be  con- 
structed north  of  the  fourteenth  parallel  until  a  line  had  been  built  south  of  that 
latitude  through  German  Southwest  Africa.  It  would  seem  that  Germany  is  to  be 
well  rewarded  for  her  concession. 

Although  the  plan  for  this  great  African  railway  seems  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  British  public,  who  generally  regard  it  as  an  assured  success,  yet  it  has  its  ad- 
verse critics.  The  year  1909  has  been  predicted  as  the  time  of  its  completion ;  Sir 
Henry  Stanley  believes  "it  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  before  1925 ;"  Colonel  H.  G. 
Prout,  another  authority  on  Africa,  not  only  regards  Stanley's  estimate  as  too  san- 

f:uine,  but  does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Rhodes  "has  any  notion  of  building  a  continuous 
ine  of  railroad  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo."  Colonel  Prout  holds  that  the  line,  even 
though  the  waterways  were  used,  could  not  afford  to  carry  any  articles  but  those 
whose  ratio  of  value  to  weight  is  high ;  it  might  transport  gold,  ivory,  diamonds, 
and  ostrich  feathers,  but  never  could  compete  with  the  steamship  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  staple  commodities.  The  economic  conquest  of  Africa,  be  said,  would  not 
be  effected  by  a  transcontinental  line  running  either  north  and  south  or  east  and 
west,  but  by  relatively  short  railways  running  inland  from  the  ports. 

A  Cape-to-Cairo  telegraph,  the  idea  of  which  preceded  that  of  the  railway,  is 
being  constructed  by  the  African  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Company.  The  course, 
beginning  at  Umtali,  in  Mashonaland  (which  town  to  the  southward  is  connected 
with  Cape  system  by  way  of  Salisbury) ,  is :  To  Tete,  then  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
Blantyre  in  British  Central  Africa,  from  the  latter  town  to  Zomba,  thence  to  Karonga 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  from  Karonga  to  Abercom  at  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Thus  far  in  1900  the  line  had  been  constructed.  The 
purpose  of  its  promoters  is  to  carry  it  northward  through  (Suman  East  Africa,  by 
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agreement  with  the  Gennan  government,  Uganda,  and  the  Eastern  Soudan  to  Khar- 
toum, which  is  already  connected  by  telegraph,  as  well  as  by  rail,  with  Cairo.  The 
authorized  capital  of  the  African  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Company  is  f300,ooo. 

OAFE  VEBSB  ISIiANDS,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  320  miles  west  of  Cape  Verde  in  Africa.  They  belong  to  Portugal,  and  occupy 
an  area  of  1490  square  miles.  The  population  in  1897  was  141,888,  and  consists  of  a 
mixed  race  of  Portuguese  and  negroes,  the  latter  element  predominating.  The  chief 
products  of  the  islands  are  coffee,  sugar,  millet,  and  medicinal  produce.  The  im- 
ports for  i8g8  amounted  to  $1,366,596,  and  the  exports  to  $331,153.  The  revenue  for 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $311,994,  and  the  expenditures  to  $274,128.  During  1898 
the  ports  of  the  islands  were  visited  by  3225  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  3,365,1^.  The 
islands  are  administered  by  a  governor  and  the  seat  of  the  government  is  at  Praia. 

OAHSINAIiB.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  body  of  cardinals,  comprising 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  called  the  Sacred  College.  The  cardinals  are  the 
electors  and  advisors  of  the  pope,  and  second  to  him  only  in  dignity.  The  sub- 
joined list  gives  their  names  and  the  dates  of  consecration: 

Cardinal  bishops:  A.  Agliardi  (1896);  M.  Mocenni  (1893);  L.  M.  Parocchi 
(1877) ;  L.  O.  S,  Stephano  (1873)  ;  S.  Vannutelli  (1887). 

Cardinal  priests:  A.  Capecelatro  (1885);  G.  B.  Casali  del  Drago  (1899);  S. 
Casanas  (1895);  A.  M.  Cassagares  (1895);  F.  Casetta  (1899);  P.  G.  M.  Celesia 
(1884)  ;  A.  Ciasca  (1899)  ;  P.  H.  Coullie  (1897) ;  S.  Cretoni  (1896)  ;  A.  di  Pietro 
(1893)  ;  A.  A.  Ferrari  (1894) ;  D.  Ferrata  (1896) ;  Francicanava  di  B.  (1899)  ;  S. 
GeleaU  (1890)  ;  J.  Gibbons  (1886)  ;  P.  L.  Goossens  (1889)  ;  G.  M.  Gotti  (1895)  ;  J- 
Herrera  (1897);  G.  Kopp  (1893);  G.  M.  J.  Saboure  (1897);  B.  M.  Laugenieux 
{1886);  V.  L.  Lecot  (1893);  M.  Ledochowski  (187O  ;  M.  Logue  (1893);  G.  A. 
Masella  (1887) ;  F.  D.  Mathieu  (1S991 ;  J.  Missia  (1S99)  ;  F.  P.  Moran  (1885)  ;  A. 
Perraud  (1893)  ;  G.  Portanova  (1809);  G.  Prisco  (1896) ;  M.  Ranqwila  (1887)  ;  P. 
Respighi  (1899) ;  F.  M.  Richard  (1^89) ;  A.  Richelmy  (1809) ;  C.  M.  Sancha  (1894)  : 
G.  Sarto  (1893);  F.  SatoUi  (1895);  L.  Schlauch  (i&jiU  D-  Svampa  (1894);  V. 
Vannutelli  H.  Vaughn  (1893);  C.  Vaszary  (iSni)- 

Cardinal  deacons:  L.  Macchi  (1889);  R.  Pierotti  1  iS.,6);  F.  Segna  (1894) ;  A. 
Stcinhuber  (1893)  ;  G.  C.  Vives  y  Tuto  (1899). 

OABXiETON,  General  Henry  Alexander,  C.B.,  died  at  Bath  February  22,  1900. 
Bom  in  1814,  he  entered  the  army  in  India  in  1830  and  served  through  the  mutiny. 
He  held  a  command  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lacknow  in  1858  and  was  decorated 
for  his  services. 

OABNEam,  Andbew,  manufacturer  and  latterly  philanthropist,  was  born  at 
Dunfermline,  Scotland,  November  25,  1837.  The  family  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1848  and  settled  at  Pittsburg,  where  Andrew  started  his  business  life  in  1849  by 
attending  a  stationary  engine.  Later  he  became  successively  a  telegraph  messenger, 
an  operator,  manager  of  telegraph  lines  tn  the  Pittsbui^  ofhce  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  Pennsylvania.  By 
association  with  others  in  developing  the  possibilities  of  the  sleeping  car,  and  by 
investments  in  oil  wells,  Mr.  Carnegie  gained  the  capital  requisite  to  establish  him  in 
the  steel  and  iron  business.  Under  Mr.  Carnegie  s  management  this  business  in- 
creased until  it  produced  more  iron,  steel,  and  coke  than  any  other  private  enterprise 
in  the  world.  Some  details  concerning  the  size  and  valuation  of  the  company  were 
disclosed  in  a  suit  at  equity  broiMtht  on  February  by  Henry  Clay  Frick,  for- 
merly chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  agamst  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  stockholders  thereof,  to  restrain  Mr.  Carnegie  from  forcing  Mr.  Frick 
out  of  the  company  unless  he  was  given  adequate  compensation  for  his  stock  hold- 
ings. It  was  stated  that  the  Carnegie  Company  owned,  among  others,  the  Home- 
stead Steel  Works,  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  and  the  Duquesne  Steel 
Works,  and  that  each  of  these  concerns  controlled  minor  works.  One-fourth  of  all 
the  ore  territory  in  the  northwest  and  Lake  Superior  region  was  also  said  to  be 
owned  hy  the  Carnegie  Company.  The  Consolidated  Carnegie  Company,  incor- 
porated m  1892,  was  capitalized  at  $25,000,000,  but  the  net  profits  for  1899  alone 
were  $21,000,000,  and  the  estimated  profits  for  1900  were  $40,000,000.  "Mr.  Car- 
negie valued  the  entire  property  at  over  $250,000,000,  and  avowed  his  ability  in  or- 
dinarily prosperous  times  to  sell  the  property  on  the  London  market  for  $500,000,- 
00a"  At  the  beginning  of  1899  Mr.  Carnegie  offered  to  sell  his  interest  of  58^  per 
cent  in  the  company  for  $157,950,000,  and  on  the  same  basis  Mr.  Frick  demanded 
that  if  he  were  forced  out  of  the  company  he  should  receive  for  his  6  per  cent,  hold- 
ings $16,237,000.  The  possibility  of  this  "freeze-out"  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  signed 
resignation  was  required  to  be  handed  to  the  company  by  each  new  member  thereof, 
to  Iwcome  operative  when  affirmatively  voted  upon  by  members  representing  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  held  a  majority  of  the  stock,  and  he 
rMed  that  Mr.  Frick's  resignation  be  accepted,  and  that  his  holdings  be  bought  for 
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$6,000,000.  The  suit  which  Mr.  Frick  brought  to  prevent  this  disposition  of  his 
property  did  not,  however,  come  to  trial,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  compromised  in  Mr. 
Prick's  favor.  On  March  24  a  new  company  was  incorporated  at  Trenton,  N.  J,, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $160,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of  $1000  each.  Of  these 
shares  Mr.  Fridc  received  I5r4&4>  and  liis  holdings  would  thus  be  $i5,484,ooa 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  said  that  plans  engiiKered  by  the  great  structural 
steel  interests  were  being  considered  for  buying  Mr.  Carnegie  out.  It  was  felt  that 
his  influence  in  the  steel  business  was  so  great  that  it  was  unsafe  to  independent 
companies  for  him  to  remain  longer  concerned.  It  was  also  stated  that  Mr.  C^m^e 
himself  was  desirous  of  being  bought  out,  and  that  until  he  was  he  was  likely  to 
endeavor  to  make  trouble  for  the  independent  steel  companies^  so  as  to  force  them 
to  an  issue. 

OARNBaiE  BIUBBUM,  PITTSBima    See  Anthropology  nr  America. 

OABOXJNB  ISUlNDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  situated  between 
the  Philippines  and  Marshall  Islands  and  north  of  New  Guinea.  They  number  526,  and 
their  total  area  is  estimated  at  800  square  miles.  Their  population,  according  to  the 
latest  information,  is  42,700,  of  which  about  800  are  Europeans.  According  to  the 
treaty  signed  by  Germany  and  Spain  in  February,  1899,  and  formally  announced  in 
Tune  of  the  same  year,  the  Carolines,  together  with  Pelews  and  Ladrones  or 
Marianne  Islands,  except  Guam  (g.v.),  were  sold  to  Germany  for  the  sum  of  25,- 
000,000  pesetas  ($4,835,000),  and  they  are  now  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  German 
New  Guinea  Protectorate.  The  more  important  groups,  of  which  there  are  26,  are 
the  Pelews  or  Palaos,  Yap,  Uluthi,  Uleai,  Namontiito,  Rug  or  Hugoleu  (15,000 
inhabitants),  Mortlocks,  Ponap^  (215  square  miles,  4000  inhabitants),  and  ICusaie 
(45  square  miles,  500  inhabitants).  The  soil  is  not  very  fertile.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  is  copra,  and  some  of  the  islands  export  also  pearl  shells  in  small 
quantities.  Th?  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Jaluit  Company,  which 
has  trading  stations  on  every  important  island.  Several  English,  Japanese,  and  Chi- 
nese houses  are  also  represented.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  Micronesians, 
and  most  of  them  converted  to  Christianity  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  American  mis- 
sionaries, who  have  stations  on  many  of  the  islands.  The  revenue  of  the  new  colony 
has  been  insignificant  so  far,  and  the  amount  of  expenditures  made  by  the  German 
government  on  the  new  possessions  was  465,000  marks  in  1899,  and  370,000  marks  for 
igoo-oi.  Since  the  German  occupation  uie  purdiase  of  land  by  Europeans  from  the 
natives  has  been  prohibited. 

OARFBNTBR,  Francis  Bicknell,  portrait  painter,  died  in  New  York  May  23, 
1900.  He  was  bom  in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  and  in  1851,  after  having  liad  but  six 
months'  instruction  in  painting,  came  to  New  York  and  opened  a  studio.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  an  associate  member  of  the  National  Academy.  He 
became  well  known  through  his  portraits  of  many  prominent  men.  His  most 
important  picture  is  "President  Ltn«>ln  Signing  the  £.mancipation  Proclamation," 
which  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson  (died  July,  1898),  for  $25,000 
and  presented  to  Congress  in  1877,  and  now  hangs  in  the  east  wing  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Amony  his  other  well-known  works  are  the  portraits  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (now  in  the  capitol  at  Albany),  President  Fillmore  and  (jovemor  M3rron  H. 
Clark  (now  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York),  James  Russell  Lowell,  Horace  Greeley, 
Ezra  Cornell,  (Jeorge  William  Curtis,  President  Tyler,  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Schuyler 
Colfax,  Heni7  Ward  Beecher,  President  Pierce.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Lyman 
Beecher,  and  John  C.  Fremcmt.  Carpenter  wrote  Sis  Months  m  the  WMte  House 
with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

OARS.     See  Railways  (paragraph  Cars). 

OARTER,  Sir  Frederick  Bowker  Terrincton,  K.C.M.G.,  chief  justice  and  ex- 
premier  of  Newfoundland,  died  February  28,  1900,  at  tiie  ^  of  81  years.  He  was 
educated  at  St  John's,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Newfoundland  m  1842.  From 
1855  to  1878  he  was  a  member  of  the  l^slature  and  speaker  in  1861-05.  From 
the  latter  year  to  1870  and  from  1S74  to  1878  he  was  premier  and  attorney-general. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  bench  in  1878.  and  two  years  later  was  made  chief 
justice.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ccuomal  statesman  knighted  by  Queen 
Victoria. 

0A80ADB  TONNBIi.    See  Tunnels. 

OATHOLIO  OOXiLBOaS  OF  THB  UNITaD  STATBB,  OONFBBBNOB 
OF  TBB.  The  second  annual  conference  was  held  in  Cliicago  April  i8-i(j,  1900, 
52  delegates  representing  72  colleges,  3  of  the  delegates  being  from  Canadian 
institutions.  These  conferences  owe  their  origin  to  the  desire  for  unification  among 
Catholic  collegiate  institutions,  and  aim  to  bring  together  representatives  of  the 
different  systems,  as  represented  by  Jesuit,  Benedictine,  Franciscan,  Augustinian, 
Holy  Cross,  Lazarist  and  other  religious  orders,  and  by  diocesan  colleges.  The 
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paper  of  most  general  interest  at  the  1900  convention  dealt  with  The  Relative  Merits 
of  Courses  for  the  Baccalaureate  in  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  Colleges,  and  was 
intended  to  discuss  the  issue  raised  by  Harvard  as  to  the  value  of  the  courses  at 
Boston  College.  President,  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Conaty ;  secretary,  Rev.  John  A.  Con- 
way, SJ.  See  UNivEssrriES  and  Colleges. 

OATBOIJO  8UMMBR  SCHOOL  OF  ABOBBIOA,  on  Lake  Cfaamplain,  near 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  ^w  out  of  the  Catholic  Educational  Union,  .formed  in  1889, 
which  with  its  reading  circles  following  defined  courses  of  study  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  central  body,  and  a  nu^;azine,  was  modelled  in  the  Chauuuqua  system 
iq.v.).  The  first  snmmer  school  was  held  at  New  London,  Conn.,  in  iBaz.  In  1893  it 
was  permanently  located  on  a  property  of  4S9  acres,  now  called  Qiff  Haven,  be- 
comit^  incorporated  the  same  year.  The  primary  import  of  the  summer  school 
is  to  give  the  Catholic  point  of  view  on  issues  of  the  day  in  history,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, politics,  economics,  science,  religion,  etc.,  and  to  afford  means  for  social 
intercourse  and  recreation.  The  school  and  camp  of  1900  was  held  from  July  2  to 
August  31.  The  regular  and  special  courses  were  supplemented  by  over  140  lectures 
by  well-known  Catholics  and  others.  Improvements  in  building  and  road-making 
were  nndertaken  during  the  year ;  a  pier  350  feet  long  was  being  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  lake  steamer^  and  arrangements  were  completed  for  an  addition 
to  the  building  of  the  Champlain  Club.  Other  buildings  were  being  arranged  for 
by  the  Buffalo  Cottage  Association;  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph,  who  are  to  erect  a 
Mother-house  and  academy;  and  the  corporation,  who  will  enlarge  the  chapel.  The 
1901  session  will  open  July  i  and  continue  for  nine  weeks.  President,  Rev.  M.  J. 
Lavelle,  LL.D.,  New  York;  secretary.  Warren  E.  Mosher,  543  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York ;  ofiiciat  organ,  Masher's  Magazine. 

OATHOUO  DNZVERSITT,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  course  of  the  year  end- 
ing September  i,  1900,  the  endowment  fund  was  increased  by  $37,241.70,  and  new 
equipment  in  books,  apparatus,  etc,  to  the  value  of  $4^9.49,  was  added  to  the  al- 
ready existing  equipment.  Promises  were  secured  for  three  foundations  of  $50,000 
each,  to  establish  diree  chairs  before  the  end  of  the  present  financial  year.  The 
student  attendance  during  the  academic  year,  omitting  repeated  names,  was  176,  as 
follows:  School  of  sacred  sciences,  75;  philosophy,  22;  letters,  15;  physical  sciences, 
7;  social  sciences,  4;  law,  47;  technology,  10.  The  faculty  numbered  33.  Among 
these  were  graduates  from  49  colleges  and  universities.  Most  of  these  students 
were  candidates  for  the  doctorate  in  theology,  philosophy,  law,  or  science;  or  for 
the  licentiate  in  theoI<^,  or  master  in  philosophy,  law,  or  science;  w  for  the  de- 
grees civil,  electrical,  or  mechanical  engineer.  The  university  is  one  of  the  four- 
teen members  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  founded  February,  1899L 
The  coll^^es  affiliated  to  the  university  have  made  material  advancement  since  tiie 
last  report  The  order  of  Friars  Minor  have  completed  the  erection  of  a  coll^ 
and  church,  "The  College  and  Commissariat  of  the  Holy  Land,"  on  their  extensive 
site  in  Brookland.  The  college  has  already  several  teachers,  ana  a  considerable  body 
of  students.  The  congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  established  Holy  Cross 
College  a  few  ;rears  since  in  a  mansion  leased  in  Brookland,  has  erected  the  central 
part  of  its  mam  college  building,  situated  on  a  tract  of  land  immediately  north  of 
Ae  university  grounds,  and  now  occupies  it.  The  Marists,  who  have  occupied  a 
large  building  of  their  own  in  Brookland  during  the  past  five  years,  have  just  com- 
pleted the  Marist  College,  a  larae  and  massive  building,  located  on  a  tract  also  just 
north  of  the  Universi^.  The  Fathu^  of  the  coi^regation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
have  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  St.  Thomas  College  building.  The  univer- 
sity library  numbers  31,686  volumes.  The  total  income  from  all  sounds  for  the  year 
was  $115,248. 

OATTOASITS.   See  Russia. 

OAVAN,  Ninth  Earl  of,  Frederick  Edward  Gould  Lambart,  died  in  Hertford- 
shire, England,  July  14,  1900.  Born  in  1839,  he  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  British  navy  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  i8m,  and  at 
the  bombardment  of  Canton  in  1856.  He  was  a  Liberal  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  i88s  to  1892.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1887.  Lord  Cavan 
was  the  author  of  With  Yacht.  Camera,  and  Cycle  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  With 
Yacht  and  Camera  in  Eastern  Waters. 

OBIiBBBS,  an  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (q.v.),  with  an  area  oi  7^,000 
square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population  of  2,000,000.  Only  a  part  of  the  island, 
constituting  the  residency  of  Menado  (22,080  square  miles,  population  549-138) ,  is 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Dutch  government,  the  rest  being  administered 
by  native  chiefs  under  the  guidance  of  Dutch  officials.  As  a  result  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  gold  on  the  island,  a  careful  investigation  of  its  geological  formation 
has  been  made,  which  shows  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island,  known  as  Minahasa. 
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to  be  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  with  a  few  active  volcanoes,  some  of  them 
over  6000  feet  h^h.  Gold  is  found  mainly  along  the  streams,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  attract  foreign  capital.  Besides  gold  there  are  also  found  depoats  of 
copper,  zmc,  lead,  and  coal,  the  latter  mainly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

OBBIBMT,  HTDRAUUO.  The  activity  in  building  and  engineering  ccmstruc- 
tion  during  1899  was  reflected  in  an  increased  production  of  Poruand  cement  in  the 
United  States.  Another  effect  of  this  activity  was  to  enlist  a  large  amount  of 
capital  in  the  building  of  new  cement  plants,  and  in  the  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  existing  works.  Most  of  these  factories  be^n  operations  in  1900,  and  con- 
sequently served  to  swell  the  year's  production  of  Portland  cement  above  even  the 
high  figures  of  1899.  On  the  other  hand,  the  output  of  natural  rock  cement  suffered 
a  decrease,  owing  very  largely  to  the  increased  production  of  the  artificial  material 
For  many  years  the  United  States  has  led  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  natural 
rock  cement,  and  it  continued  to  do  so  during  1900.  A  more  important  reason 
for  congratulation,  however,  lies  in  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  Portland  cement 
industry  during  the  last  decade,  by  which  the  United  States  is  placed  high  up  in  the 
list  of  the  cement-producing  nations  of  the  world,  ranking  now  on  at  least  an  equal- 
ity with  England,  and  being  surpassed  only  by  Germany.  According  to  the  statis- 
tics of  Portland  cement  production  in  the  United  States,  published  by  the  En^neer- 
ing  and  Mining  Journal  in  its  annual  review  of  mineral  and  metal  production  in 
1900,  the  total  output  was  8,503,308. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  production  of  natural  rode  cement  in  the 
United  States  during  1900  was  8,832,240  barrels,  and  the  production  of  slag  cement 
was  493,150  barrels. 

OBNS1T8.  The  twelfth  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken  last  June,  accord- 
ing to  the  prearranged  plan  of  the  Census  Office.  So  far  the  ofHce  has  published  the 
figures  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  by  States,  together  with  the  more  de- 
tailed statistics  by  States  and  counties  for  some  of  the  States.  The  statistics  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  other  subjects  remain  as  yet  to  be  published.  The  count 
of  the  country's  population  reveals  an  increase  for  the  last  ten  years  of  a  little  over 
13,000,000  people,  or  about  2.1  per  cent,  annual  increase.  This  is  a  slower  rate  than 
the  one  observed  in  the  preceding  decade,  when  it  was  zyi  per  cent,  per  year ;  the 
diminished  rate  is  largely  due  to  a  falling  off  in  immigration  numbers.  The  total 
population  of  the  country  is  now  76,304.799.  of  which  74,611,005  are  in  the  forty-five 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  remaining  1,693,794  in  the  Territories  of  the  UnitedStates, 
not  including^ny  of  the  West  Indies  or  Philippine  possessions.  The  figures  of  the 
twelfth  census  are  of  special  significance,  showing  a  turning  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  since,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  century,  the  Eastern 
States  record  a  greater  increase  of  population  than  those  in  the  West.  The  centre  of 
population  has  shifted  but  a  few  miles  westward  from  where  it  was  in  1890,  and  is 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  great  im- 
petus for  the  westward  movement  of  population  which  was  given  in  the  previous 
decades  by  the  successive  openings  of  new  lands  has  now  disappeared  and  the  coun- 
try has  settled  down  to  the  normal  work  of  developing  existing  resources.  The 
great  strides  this  country  has  made  in  the  past  decade  in  industrial  development 
have  further  contributed  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  Eastern  States  as  compared 
with  the  Western.  Thus  New  Jersey  shows  a  gain  of  about  30  per  cent.,  largely  due 
to  the  growth  of  the  small  manufacturing  towns  in  the  vicmity  of  New  York. 
Similarly  in  New  York,  the  largest  gains  have  occurred  around  its  two  largest 
industrial  centres.  New  York  City  and  Buffalo.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  smaller  States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  continue  to  lead  in  population  and  resources,  each  having  gained 
over  1,000,000  of  population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  States  which  have  been  the  most 
backward  in  industrial  growth  have  remained  either  stationary  so  far  as  population 
is  concerned,  or  even  lost  some  of  it.  Such  are  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  in  the  East,  and  Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Kansas,  in  the  West. 
The  same  holds  good  of  the  Southern  States,  showing  the  greatest  increase  where 
recent  industrial  progress  is  most  noticeable.  The  following  table  shows  the  popu- 
lation by  States  and  Territories  in  1890  and  1900 : 


1900. 

ISBD. 

1000. 

1800. 

I.ffi8,997 
1.S11M4 
1,«B.08S 
580,700 

ooe,3» 

164.789 

1,618,017 
1,138,170 
1,306,130 
413,108 
740.85B 
166.403 
801,433 

438.956 
l.S40,Sl« 

401,570 
2,090.616 
8,046,710 

STS.749 

848,641 

845.006 
1.151,14* 
838  608 

1.7ff7.618 
2,235,523 
807.905 
838,413 
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Scenes  at  the  Cexsus  Hurkal'. — r.  Mountains  of  blank  Census  documents — Pre- 
paring report  forms  for  the  enumerators.    2.  In  the  Census  Bureau's 
Building — A  row  of  presses  in  the  printing  room. 
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Chwu> 


Georgia  

Idaho  

nUnoU   .. 

In^ana.  

lOWft  

ffaniM  

KentDcl^  

LooIbUuuu  

lUne  

lUrrland  

KaMachiuetto. . 

Hicblgui  , 

Minnesota  

HiielaBlppl  

Hlnonri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hompflhlre 

New  Jeraey  

New  York..  ,. 
Nortb  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . . 
Ohio..  

OlCgOD. ......... 

nmBflylnnla.... 


1900. 

i8oa 

3,210.381 

1.837.368 

i9i,;7» 

8I.36S 

^,i:i-,',404 

].'JI1.^86 

a.  in,  174 

1,11 -^..^W 

l.Md,:!W 

S,fi.^.:i46 

8.008,889 

1  r.-.i,;»4 

1,S01,BH 

LV'-L-.TT) 

1.889,000 

I3.ii»l,l»6 

2,679,184 

J  I  !.  329 

192.150 

1,008,910 

40.m 

sre.sso 

1.444,988 

7.-:*'yx.i)i-i 

S.007,8e8 

]  ,SM,8I0 

1.617.W7 

31H.046 

182,710 

8,678,816 

818,787 

8,808,115 

6,966,014 

VlTfrtnla  

Waahlngton  

Weat  \Trglnla  

WtaconsiD  

Wyoming  

Total  for  46  States  

Alaska.   

Arizona  

District  of  Colombia  

Hawaii  

Indian  Territory  

New  Mexico  

Oklaboma  

Persona  In  the  smlce  of 
the  United  States  sta- 
lioned  abroad  (estimated) 

Indians,  etc.,  on  Indian 
rewrvatlons,  except  In- 
dian Territory  

Total  for  7  Territories, 
etc  

Gnnd  total  


1900. 


i,aM.isi 

B18.103 
968.800 

S^l 


74,611,006 

68,808 
18«.2I2 
878.718 
154.001 
801,960 
105.801 
808,881 


89,070 


l.fl0S,7M 


78,804,790 


1890. 


1,666,980 
849,800 
7a8,7M 

1,680,880 
OO^TOS 


68,116,811 

83,068 

S9,G20 
830,898 

80.990 
180,188 
158,598 

61,884 


145,982 


99«,HS 


68.009,760 


That  the  industrial  centres  are  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  of 
the  country's  population,  and  furthermore,  that  they  have  served  to  denude  the  rest 
of  the  country  of  a  great  part  of  its  working  population,  may  be  seen  from  the 
census  figures  of  ^pulation  of  cities  having  more  than  25,000  inhabitants.  There 
were  159  such  cities  in  1900,  with  a  population  of  19,694,025,  as  against  14,855,489 
in  1890,  or  an  increase  of  32.5  per  cent.,  whereas  the  population  of  the  country 
increased  but  20  per  cent  The  process  of  concentration  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures:  The  number  of  cities  with  a  population  of  more  than  200,000 
mhabitants  increased  from  16  in  1890  to  19  in  1900;  of  those  having  from  100,000 
to  200,000  there  were  12  in  1890  and  19  in  1900 ;  from  ^000  to  100,000,  30  in  1890 
and  40  in  1900;  from  25,000  to  50,000,  06  in  18^  and  81  m  The  following  two 

tables  show  in  detail  the  increase  of  population  of  the  cities  during  the  last  two 
decades : 

Tam  1.— FOPUUTIOK  op  CITIBS  haying  36.000  INHABITANTS  OR  HOBE  IN  1900, 
ACCORDING  TO  CLASSIPIKD  SIZES. 


CLAwmBD  Sun. 

Nnm- 
ber 
of 

Cities. 

PopuunoH. 

Incbuss  moM 
1890  TO  1900. 

iNCBuaa  raoM 

1880  TO  1890. 

190O. 

1890. 

1880. 

Number . 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent 

49.5 

(nttca  of  100,000  and  under  900.000. . . 
etti«s  of  50,000  and  ander  10(LOOO.... 
atiea  of  K,O0Oai)dnBderSO,00(L,... 

150 

19,094,625 

14,856,480 

0.938,997 

4.880.186 

39.5 

4,921,668 

10 
19 
40 
81 

11,796.800 
8,412,688 
8,100jn8 
S,77«,940 

8.870,105 
1,808,656 
8.087,160 
8,100,059 

6.311,653 
1.009,163 
1, 808,^09 
1,844,802 

8.918.704 
608.888 
642.160 
676,881 

82.8 
88.8 
81.0 
St.S 

2,567,468 
700,493 
696  860 
666,'I67 

40.6 
79.8 
51.0 
68.7 

Tabu  S.— POPULATION  OP  CITIBS  HAVING  800.000  INHABITANTS  OR  MORE  IN  190O, 

ACCORDINQ  TO  CUSSIFIED  SIZES. 

CLAMinBD  Sim. 

Nnm- 
ber 
of 
dtles. 

POFtJLATIOK. 

IVCBXAtS  rBOK 

1890  TO  1900. 

IvcRXAsx  raos 
1880  TO  1880. 

1900. 

1800. 

1880. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Cities  of  1 .000,000  and  noder  8,000.000 
Otlca  of  000,000  and  nnder  1,000.000. 
Cttlas  ttf  aOO,000  and  nndsr  400,000. . . 
CttlM  of  aOO^  and  ante  800^. . . 

19 

11,7»,809 

6,979,106 

6.311,658 

8,916,704 

83  8 

8,567.458 

40.6 

1 
8 
8 
S 

8 

8.487.808 
2.902,)7S 
1.646,087 
1,784.456 
1,096,798 

2,498,691 
8,146,814 
1,884.680 
1,851,680 
1,568,476 

1,001,846 
1,8B0.Sa 
1,0(3.670 
060,767 
1.068.516 

944,611 
846.459 
810.401 
878.016 
448.818 

87.8 
89.8 
Vi.2 
87.5 
88.5 

691.846 
796.460 
S89.0ie 
800.T79 
490,069 

81.0 
58.0 
87.6 
40.6 
47.4 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more : 


Cims. 


New  York,  N.T.., 

Chicigo,  111  

Phllitdetpbia,  Penn. 

8t.  LonlB,  Ho  

Boeton,  Haas  


BaltimoTR,  Hd  

Clereland,  O  

Buffalo,  N.  T  

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Ctnclnnatl,  0  


PlttabnrK,  Penn  

Hew  Orleans,  La ... . 

Detroit,  Mich  

Milwaukee,  Wis  

Washington,  D.  C  . . . 


Newark,  N.  J.  

Jersey  City,  N.  J  

LouifiTllte,  Ky  

MlnneapolleJtflDn  

FroTidence,  R.  I  


Indianapolis,  Ind . 
Kansas  City,  Ho.. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.... 
Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
Denver,  Col  


Toledo,  O  

Allegheny,  Fenn. 

Columbus,  O  

Worceeter.  Hasa. 
SyncQse,  N.  T... 


New  Haven,  Conn  

Pater«on,  N.  J  

Pall  River,  Mass  

St.  Joseph,  Ho  

Omatia,  Neb  


Los  Angeles.  Cal 
Hemphla,  Tetin.. 
Scrantoi),  Penn. . 


PoPUUiTlOK. 


IBOO. 


1 
» 
8 

4 
fi 

8 

7 
6 
6 
10 

11 
IS 
18 
14 
U 

16 
17 
16 
19 
SX> 

SI 
82 
S8 
M 
29 

M 

ST 
28 
SS 
30 

81 

aa 

88 
84 
86 

ao 

87 


8,4S7,S0N 
1,608,5^ 
1^097 
ATS,288 
860,802 

506,067 
881,786 
862.887 
8^7S! 
8SG,00S 

821.616 
S87,1M 
286,704 
289,816 
S78,718 

S48,07Q 
906,488 
SM.'ISl 
S0S,718 
176,«7 

169,184 
168,792 
163,066 
102,608 
183,650 

18t,8l2 

120.696 
126,660 
116,431 
106,874 

ioe,<a7 

109,171 
104,868 
102,979 
102,099 

1013.479 
102.8SO 
]0a,028 


1800L 


1 
S 
8 
4 
9 

6 
0 

10 
7 
8 

I> 

n 

14 

19 
18 

16 
18 
19 

n 

t4 


28 
92 
21 
26 

82 

27 
29 
81 
SO 

84 
89 
89 
64 
SO 

06 
43 


2,492,601 
1,090.860 
1,046,964 
451,710 
448,477 

484.489 
861  ,SU 
269,604 
296,91)7 
296,006 

S96,n7 


»S,876 
904,468 


161,880 
168,008 
161,120 
164,788 
1»,146 

106,486 
182,716 
188,166 
188,886 
100,718 

81,484 
109,267 
83,160 
84,«H 
88,148 

81,296 
78,347 
74,806 
02,824 
140,499 

60.899 
64,400 

75,216 


18801 


1 
8 
9 
6 
4 

« 

11 
18 
8 

7 

IS 
9 

17 
16 
10 

14 

16 
16 
87 
19 

28 
99 
44 

91 
49 

84 

92 
82 

r 

81 
90 

sa 

88 
66 


186 

63 


1,001,846 
908,186 
847.170 
860.916 


832,318 
100,146 
106,184 
288,090 
266.189 

198,889 
216,090 
116,840 

116,6m' 
m,m 

188,606 
120,722 
188,768 
40,867 
104,tirr 

^060 
66,769 
41,478 


60,187 
78.682 
61.047 
66.201 
61,788 


61.081 
48,961 
82,481 
80,618 

11,188 
83.992 

45,850 


1880  TO  1000. 


Nonbar. 


«4,011 
896,720 
240,788 
12S,4«8 
118,416 

74^18 
190.416 
96  728 
48,786 
8e,0M 

82,0M 
49,006 
7V318 
80,847 
48,826 

84,240 
48,480 

4^eos 

87,060 
48,461 

68,798 
81,080 
90.900 
28,719 
27,146 

60,866 
94,009 
87.410 
88,700 
90,281 

26,720 
96.8e4 
80,406 
90.6S6 
*87.887 

68,064 

37.835 

m.8n 


Per 
ont. 


87.6 
94.4 
28.6 
27.8 
».0 

17.1 
40.0 
87.8 
14.6 
9.7 

84.7 
18.0 
88.7 

n.B 

80.9 

86.8 
90.6 

2T.0 
23.0 
8S.B 

60.4 
28.8 
99.4 
91.4 
86.4 

61.8 
S8.8 
42.4 
89.8 
22.S 

88.6 
84.2 
40.9 
96.8 
•86.9 

103.8 
B6.6 
89.6 


•Dflocwe. 

For  detailed  census  returns  of  population,  see  Appendix. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  country  which  has  counted  the  members  of  its 
household  in  igoo.  As  early  as  1897,  at  the  St  Petersburg  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute,  the  idea  was  seriously  discussed  of  taking  a  simul- 
taneous census  in  1900  throughout  the  world.  The  matter  formed  the  subject  of  a 
special  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  International  Institute  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  plan.  But  the  impossibility  of  changing  the  dates  of  census  taking 
in  some  of  the  countries,  notably  Russia,  England,  Spain,  and  a  few  others,  frus- 
trated the  scheme.  Even  as  it  is.  however,  there  will  he  a  number  of  countries  who 
will  have  taken  their  censuses  either  in  1900  or  1901.  Thus,  Germany  and  Portugal 
took  their  censuses  on  December  I,  1900;  Italy  on  December  31,  1900;  Austria  and 
Sweden  on  the  same  day,  and  to  these  should  be  added  Finland  and  Brazil.  In 
addition  to  those  the  following  countries  will  take  their  censuses  in  1901 :  France, 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  England,  Canada,  Australia,  and  all  the  other  English 
colonies.  Russia  and  Spain  had  their  censuses  taken  in  1897,  which  is  so  close  to 
1900  that,  after  the  results  of  the  census  shall  have  been  published  by  the  various 
countries,  we  will  have  quite  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  population  and 
the  material  resources  of  the  civilized  world  at  the  opening  of  the  new  century. 
The  Italians  have  already  footed  up  the  results,  and  are  proud  of  their  showit^. 
The  total  population  appears  to  be  about  35.000,000,  which  is  more  than  4.000,000  m 
excess  of  what  was  expected.  The  ratio  of  increase  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
European  country.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  addition,  some  5,000.000  Italians  have 
gone  to  the  United  States  and  South  American  countries.   Tlie  British  census  is  to 
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be  taken  on  Sunday,  March  31,  igoi.  Since  the  questions  asked  hy  the  British 
Miumerator  are  limited  to  the  subject  of  population  and  vital  statistics,  the  British, 
as  wdl  as  most  of  the  European  naticms,  are  capable  of  completing  their  enumera- 
tion within  one  day,  which  is  much  preferable  to  the  American  method  of  extending 
the  inquiry  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  a  month,  reducing  the  danger  of  omis- 
sioB  or  counting  the  same  people  twice  to  a  minimum.  The  choice  of  Sunday  for 
the  enumeration  day  is  explained,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  it  Is  easier  to  reach 
most  of  the  people  on  that  day.  The  census  in  Great  Britain  is  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  registrar  gnieral,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
One  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  British  census,  which  will  bear  on  the  question  of 
overcrowdii^  among  the  tenement  ^ople,  is  as  to  the  number  of  rooms  occupied 
tqr  a  person.  The  r^strar  general  is  dialed  with  the  i>re^aration  of  two  reports. 
One.  called  the  preliminary  abstract,  is  to  be  published  withm  five  months  after  the 
census  day  if  Partiqxnent  be  then  in  session,  or  within  the  first  fourteen  days  of  the 
session  of  Parliament,  if  the  latter  should  meet  at  a  later  date.  The  other  report, 
called  the  detailed  abstract,  is  to  be  "printed  and  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment at  as  early  a  date  as  may  be  found  practicable."  In  England  and  Scotland 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  relieving  officers  for  poor  law  unions  will  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  enumerators.  In  Ireland  most  of  the  enumerators  will  be  drawn 
from  among  "such  officers  and  men  of  the  police  force  of  Dublin  metropolis  and  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  as  the  lord  lieutenant  may  direct"  The  report  for 
Ireland  is  to  be  published  within  twelve  months  after  the  ceftsus  day. 

The  Austrian  census,  which  was  taken  on  December  31,  1900,  was  carried  out 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  that  of  iSgo.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  questions 
connected  with  population,  the  enumerator  was  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
dwellings  in  cities  and  suburbs  by  asking  questions  as  to  the  number  of  people 
in  the  dwelling,  whether  the  members  of  the  same  household  were  family  relations, 
whether  the  dwelling  was  owned  or  leased  by  those  residing  in  it,  the  kind  of 
sanitary  improvements,  the  rent  paid,  and  finally,  whether  any  members  of  the 
housdiold  were  unemployed,  and  if  so,  how  long  and  why?  The  results  of  the  cen- 
sus will  be  published  by  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  of  the  empire. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  countries,  Germany  takes  its  census  every  five  years, 
the  last  havii^  been  taken  on  December  i,  igoo.  The  preliminary  results  will  be 
published  in  the  month  of  March,  1901.  The  final  figures  will  not  be  made  available 
before  1902.  Enough  has  already  been  made  known,  however,  to  bring  out  the 
most  notable  feature  in  connection  with  the  results  in  Germanjf — viz.,  the  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  growth  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  due  to  mdustrial  develop- 
ment. In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  Germany  is  showing  the  same  ten- 
dency as  the  United  States,  and  is  her  close  rival.  The  following  list  is  of  interest, 
showing  the  increase  in  the  peculation  of  the  thirty-three  largest  cities  in  that  coun- 
try Mnce  189s  (the  figures  are  preliminary,  subject  to  correction)  : 


Cmn. 


Beriin  

GmterBcriin 

WtDcben 

Leipzig  

BmUit  

Dnadoi  

KOto  , 

n*nkfart  

nSnbecg  

Humover  

fltetUn  

Cbeninitx  

CharMteaboTg 

KOoi^berg.... 


PorCLATlOK. 


Danmber, 

1900. 


1.881,  Ul 
2,600.000 
706.786 
1,000,000 
4MM» 
466,089 
493,738 
a8B,8«) 
872,228 

sas,4i» 

M1,Q» 
886,008 
S»,0B8 
n8,7«7 
910,880 
906,584 
189^ 
187,806 


Daeember, 

iBa&. 


1,877^ 

899.908 
878.180 
886,440 
ftn,604 
990,979 
189,886 
900,980 
214.494 
17B.9K 
140,794 
161,007 
189,877 
in.796 


ClTtMi 


Btuttgwt  

Altooft  

Bremen  

Halle  

Elberfeld  

9tra«ebarf(. . . . 
DortmoDa.... 

Baimen  

Mannhelin.... 

Danslg  

Aachen  

Brmtuw^wdg, 

Beeeii  

Poeen   

Kiel  

Krefeld  

Kaaoel  


Popuij,Tioir. 


December, 
1900. 


176,816 
161.886 
168,418 
1M,«11 
136.9B7 
180,968 
149,418 
141.946 
14M84 
140.SS9 

lasjns 

188,177 
118.868 
117.014 
107,988 
106,038 
100,001 


December, 
1895. 


158.8S1 
148,944 
141.804 
116.804 
180,887 
186,608 
111.989 
196,999 
91.119 
196,005 
196,346 
116.188 
96,138 
78.SS9 
86.666 
107.945 
81,769 


See  the  articles  on  the  several  countries. 

fiHfU'l'HAT.  ABKBRXOA,  the  portion  of  the  North  American  continent  which 
lies  between  Mexico  and  the  South  American  republic  of  Colombia,  has  a  total 
estimated  area  of  I78,:«7  square  miles,  a  territory  greater  than  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  combmed; 
and  an  estimated  population  of  about  3,500,000,  a  little  over  100,000  more  than  the 
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Central  AMMrtes. 


peculation  of  New  York  City.  The  countries  comprising  Centrat  America,  with 
their  average  population  per  square  mile,  are  as  follows:  British  Honchuras,  4.6; 
and  the  five  republics — Salvador,  iii ;  Guatemala,  32;  Costa  Rica^  13;  Honduras,  jo; 
and  Nicaragua,  9.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  pure  European  blood,  the 
mass  of  the  people  being  Indians  and  mestizos. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  in  the  development  of  Central  America, 
outside  British  Honduras,  is  the  growth  of  German  industry  and  influence.  A 
similar  but  more  advanced  tendency  exists  in  the  southern  states  of  Brazil  (q.v.). 
The  power  of  Germany  in  Central  America,  especially  in  Guatemala,  is  constantly 
increasing.  In  that  country  and  in  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  besides  five  well- 
established  German  banking  houses,  there  are  about  one  hundred  prosperous  Ger- 
man commercial  houses,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  eight  and  one-third  millions 
of  dollars.  Besides  holding  government  bonds,  railroad  and  bank  shares,  mortgages, 
etc.,  Germans  have  invested  about  $16,000,000  in  industrial  enterprises,  and  ^ey 
own  land  estimated  at  $18,088,000  in  value.  Of  this  amount,  85"  per  cent  represents 
land  in  Guatemala,  12  per  cent,  in  Costa  Rica,  and  3  per  cent,  in  Nicaragua.  Their 
total  interests  in  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  are  estimated  at  $44,030,000, 
$10,472,000,  and  $9,520,000  respectively.  As  about  $1,666,000  are  invested  in  Salvador 
and  $1,428,000  in  Honduras,  German  financial  interests  in  the  republics  may  be 
estimated  at  over  $67,000,000.  To  a  great  extent  this  amount  represents  absentee 
owners ;  the  number  of  resident  Germans  in  Central  America  is  not  large.  In  Brazil, 
however,  the  German  Ihfluence  is  chiefly  due  to  a  large  resident  German  peculation. 

The  trade  of  Central  America  with  the  United  States  is  given  as  follows  for  fiscal 
years: 


Imports  tmn  the  United  States. 

Exports  to  the  United  BtitM. 

laes. 

18C9. 

IBOO. 

183B. 

'  1899. 

1900. 

«&T8,11I 
1,S!0.1«I 
1,301,714 

753.808 
1,019  606 

709  6T5 

«00,809 
I,S40.SS0 

],ia«,M8 

6S3,018 
1,189,611 
05,414 

$890,447 
1,463,866 

785,468 
1,181,108 
1316.1W 

979.440 

$171,990 
9.782,430 
l,6M.a08 

784,741 
1,096.696 

799,146 

$196,908 

8,561,899 
9.111,364 
911,849 
1,514.680 
1,066,703 

$196,040 
8,960,080 
3,402,978 

9!>8a06 
1,880,968 

788,«r4 

|5,488,gM 

»6,84T,e« 

$7,488,400 

$»,«n,848 

OENTRAIt  HBATINO  BTATK>NS.   See  Heating  fsoh  Central  Stations. 
OENTDRT,  Pkogbess  op  the.   See  Appendix. 

OBTIiON,  an  island  and  a  British  colony  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  southern 
extremity  of  Hindustan.  It  has  an  area  of  25,365  square  miles,  and  its  population 
was  estimated  at  the  end  of  1899  at  3.489,293.  Capital,  Colombo,  with  a  population  of 
127,836  in  1891.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Singhalese,  who 
were  supposed  to  number  2,195,947  1898,  and  the  remainder  consists  of  993,856 
Tamils,  207,425  Moors,  which  are  the  non-Malay  Mohammedans^  24)0^i  Burghers, ' 
and  11,119  Malays.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  »rictilture,  and 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  totu  area  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation.  The  main  prod- 
ucts of  Uie  island  are  cocoanuts,  paddy,  cacao,  and  tobacco.  The  tea  industry  has 
improved  considerably  during  1890,  the  output  for  that  year  being  129,894,156  pounds, 
against  122,395,518  pounds  in  1898.  The  live  stock  of  the  island  in  i8(»  consisted  of 
4599  horses,  1,379,800  horned  cattle,  156,874  goats,  and  84,215  sheep.  The  colony  had 
also  iiii  looms,  2461  oil  mills,  and  4  sugar  mills.  The  principal  mineral  on  the 
island  is  plumbago,  of  which  there  were  10^2  mines  and  pits  in  1899.  The  mining  of 
gems  is  also  an  important  industry,  and  in  1899  there  were  491  gem  quarries  in 
operation.  The  manufacture  of  salt  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  yielded  in 
a  revenue  of  1,091,798  rupees.  The  commerce  of  the  island  during  the  calendar 
year  i8gg  has  increased  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  exports  for  that  year  amounted 
to  101,686,619  rupees,  against  84,076,820  rupees  in  1898.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  were  tea,  Si,8i54,763  rupees,  against  47,734,251  rupees  in  1898;  cocoanut  oil, 
6,002,419  rupees;  cinnamon,  2,760,692  rupees;  and  coffee,  1,350,413  rupees.  The 
greater  part  of  the  exports  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies.  The 
imports  for  1899  amounted  to  101,542,220  rupees,  against  87,525,034  rupees  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  cotton  goods,  rice  and  other 
grains,  coal  and  coke,  and  liquors.  Of  the  total  amount  of  imports,  3I.555.I93  rupees 
came  from  Great  Britain.  During  the  calendar  year,  3845  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
3,721,782,  entered  the  Ceylon  ports.  Of  the  total  number  of  vessels  entered,  1491, 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,721,455,  were  British.  The  railways  of  the  island,  which  have 
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a  total  length  of  297  miles,  are  all  owned  and  operated  by  the  government.  The 
total  earnings  for  amounted  to  7,658,886  rupees,  and  the  expenditures,  4,104.353 
rupees,  Icftving  a  clear  profit  of  over  3,000,000  rupees.  There  were  also  3594  miles 
of  rmuls,  of  which  2297  were  metalled,  and  152  miles  of  canals.  The  total  length  of 
telegrapn  lines  in  18^  was  1167  miles.  The  ofHcial  returns  for  the  calendar  jrear 
1899  give  tiie  revenue  receipts  for  that  year  at  25,913,141  rupees.  The  principal 
sources  of  revenue  were:  Customs,  6,752,367  rupees;  licences,  excise  and  internal 
revenue,  5,630,772  rupees;  and  railways,  7,o26,fiS8  rupees.  The  expenditures  for 
1899  amounted  to  24,950,940  rupees.  The  main  items  of  expenditure  were :  Public 
debt,  2,802^*54  rupees;  railways,  4,098,601  rupees;  public  works,  3.450.940  rujwes; 
military,  2,519,076  rupees;  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  1,259,266  ni^es;  and  pensions, 
Iiii5t583  rupees.  The  public  debt  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1899  amounted  to 
^3^5.839*  and  the  local  silver  debt,  3.353>i9i  rupees.  The  total  value  of  assets  was 
estimated  in  January,  1900,  at  ^188,315  rupees,  leaving  an  excess  of  2359*067  over 
the  total  amount  of  liabilities.  The  C^ton  Savings  Bank  of  Colombo  had  at  the  end 
of  1899,  23,950  depositors  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  3.742,167  rupees.  The 
government  savings  bank  had  43,850  depositors  and  deposits  amounting  to  1,168,061 
rupees.  The  prevailing  religion  on  the  island  is  Buddhism;  and,  according  to  the 
census  of  1891,  the  population  of  the  island  consisted  of  1,877,043  Buddhists,  615,^32 
Hindoos,  211,905  Mohammedans,  and  302,127  Christians.  The  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  cuony  are  numerous,  and  consisted  in  1899  of  4ft>  government  schools, 
with  47,482  pupils;  1263  grant-in-aid  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  111,145,  and 
1887  unaided  schools,  with  34,841  pupils.  The  total  number  of  scholars  was  193,4(38,  or 
6.33  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  colony.  Higher  education  is  provided 
by  the  Royal  College  at  Colombo,  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  295  students  in  1899 
and  a  tecluiical  college  with  127  students.  There  is  also  an  agricultural  and  a  railway 
school.  There  are  08  hospitals  and  asylums  on  the  island,  in  which  54,705  people 
were  treated  during  1899.  At  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  colony  is  a 
eovemor,  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  5  members,  all  government  office- 
holders, and  a  legislative  cottncil  of  17  members,  including  the  5  members  of  the 
executive  council.  For  purposes  of  administration  the  colony  is  divided  into  9  prov- 
inces, each  administered  by  a  government  agent  A  contingent  of  125  men  and 
5  officers  was  raised  by  the  colony  to  aid  the  imperial  government  in  the  South 
African  War.  Two  thousand  Boer  prisoners,  induding  General  Olivier  and  his 
sons,  were  sent  to  the  island  during  die  year. 

OHA^FEDB,  General  Adna  Rouanza,  commander  of  the  small  force  of  Ameri- 
cans that  took  part  in  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  embassies  at  Pekin,  August, 
1900.  He  was  born  at  Orwell,  O.,  in  1842,  and  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  19.  In 
3863  he  was  commissioned  2d  lieutenant,  and  two  years  later  ist  lieutenant.  During 
the  war  he  received  brevets  for  gallantry  at  Gettysburg  and  Dinwiddle  Court-House, 
Va.  He  rose  in  command  during  the  troubles  with  thelndians  in  Arizona  and  Texas, 
and  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  189a  He  served  in  the  Santiago  campaign, 
especially  <ustinguishing  himself  at  El  Can^.  On  June  30,  1900^  he  was  ordered  to 
take  command  M  the  Aimerican  troops  sent  to  China  after  Admiral  Seymour's  failure 
to  relieve  Pekin.  He  has  proved  an  efficient  commander.  However,  his  protestations 
a^inst  the  looting  of  the  German  troops  brought  him  into  difficultiei  wim  Coiuit  von 
Waldersee,  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  in  China. 

Off  AlhbJa«I»AlN,  Joseph,  English  colonial  secretary  and  chief  exponent  of 
British  imperialism,  was  bom  in  London  in  1836,  studied  at  the  University  College, 
and  became  a  steel  manufacturer  in  Birmingham.  Made  mayor  in  1873,  he  brought 
about  the  municipalization  of  the  gas  and  water  works,  and  carried  out  a  series  of 

Sublic  improvements  that  turned  Birmingham  into  a  new  city.   In  the  execution  of 
is  plans  against  fierce  omnsition  he  displayed  fine  financial  and  administrative 
ability,  untiring  energy,  and  a  spirit  of  cool  pugnacity  that  still  inheres  in  the  con- 

aueror  of  the  Boers.  He  was  chosen  by  the  Liberals  as  member  of  Parliament  for 
lirmioi^iam  in  187^  for  Birmingham  West  in  1885.  and  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  cabinet  rank  from  ^80  to  1885.  He  broke  wim  Gladstone  on  the  Irish 
question  in  1886,  and  vehemently  opposed  Home  Rule.  In  1805  he  became  colonial 
secretary  in  Lord  Salisbury's  coalition  ministry,  and  initiatraa  rigorous  Greater 
Britain  policy.  The  action  of  the  British  government  in  the  matter  of  the  Transvaal 
was  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  and  popular  opinion  called  him  the  author  of  the  South 
African  War  and  the  real  head  of  the  cabinet  In  1900  he  was  decidedly  the 
strongest  figure  in  British  politics,  the  most  applauded  and  hated  man  in  England. 
The  reverses  of  the  opening  period  of  the  war  stirred  up  bitter  attacks  on  him.  He 
was  denounced  as  the  instigator  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  the  publication  in  the 
IntUpendance  Beige  at  Brussels  of  supposedly  incriminating  letters  of  his  caused 
a  demand  in  Commons  for  a  reinvestigation  of  tiuit  affair.  Before  the  country  the 
SKieUiy  qiiritedly  defended  himself,  denyiiv  all  personal  re^onsibility  for  the 
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war.  insisting  upon  its  necessity  and  justice,  and  predictii^  its  nltsmate  success.  In 
the  general  elections  of  September  and  October,  following  on  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  practically  the  only  issue.  Against  him  the 
Opposition  concentrated  all  the  violence  of  an  exceptionally  violent  campaign.  He 
was  re-elected.  At  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  exasperated  minority  made  a 
personal  assault  on  Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  stated  that  he  and  members  of  his 
family  owned  interests  in  firms  holding  government  contracts,  and,  denying  malice, 
drew  the  inference.  The  secretary  put  up  an  able  defence,  that  left  iris  enemies 
unsatisfied.  The  House,  however,  supported  him  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  new 
cabinet  Mr.  Chamberlain  remained  colonial  secretary,  and  it  was  tmderstood  that 
the  incorporation  of  the  conquered  Boer  republics  wiUi  the  empire  would  be  left  in 
his  hands.  His  plans  of  reconstntctttm,  annonnced  in  Commons,  received  general 
approval  and  ministerial  applause. 

OECABfBBRIiAIN,  Mellen,  LL.D.,  jurist  and  librarian,  died  at  Cbdsea,  Mass., 
June  25,  1900.  Bom  at  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  June  4.  1821,  he  ^aduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1844;  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  of  which  he  became  librarian, 
and  b^an  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston  in  1849.  He  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  municipal  court  of  Boston,  1866-78,  the 
last  eight  years  chief  justice.  He  left  the  bench  to  become  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  continuing  as  such  until  1890.  His  large  cdlection  of  autographs  is 
deposited  in  that  library.  In  1898  he  published  John  Adams,  the  Statesman  of  the 
American  Revolution,  with  Other  Essays  and  Addresses. 

OHAPBZXB,  Plaqde  Louis,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  apostolic  delegate, 
has  been  engaged  during  the  year  1900  in  the  Philippines,  endeavoring  to  adjust  the 
new  conditions  experienced  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  these  islands  and  taking  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  property  owned  by  the  friars.  Archbishop 
Chapelle,  who  had  servetl  previously  as  apostolic  delegate  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
arrived  in  the  Philippines  early  in  the  year.  To  the  disappointment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  islands,  most  of  whom,  though  devout  Catholics,  desired  the  expulsion 
of  the  friars,  he  did  not  sympathize  with  them  in  this  widi,  but  rather  took  the  side 
of  the  monastic  orders.  Archbishop  Chapelle  has  been  in  close  relations  with  the 
bishop  of  Manila,  but  few  of  his  acts  or  official  utterances  on  questions  of  church  or 
state  have  been  published. 

OHABCTIBB.   See  PAtiPEUSM. 

OHARXTT  OROANEBATION  SOOIBTUIS,  of  which  there  are  some  135  in 
various  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  New  York  socie^,  organized  in  1^2,  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  and  its  work  is  a  fair  example  01  that  pursued  by  all,  its 
purpose  bein^  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  the  systematic  investigation 
of  cases  of  distress.  It  spends  no  money  in  almsgiving,  its  funds,  which  it  collects 
by  voluntary  contributions,  being  largely  used  in  the  direction  of  needy  persons  to 
places  where  they  may  find  relief.  It  has  13  main  departments,  as  follows :  Central 
office,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street;  investigation  department,  regis- 
tration bureau ;  district  work ;  application  bureau ;  wood  ^ard ;  workrooms  for  un- 
skilled women;  laundry;  penny  provident  fund;  publications;  cautionary  list; 
charities  directory,  library;  tenement -house  reform;  and  dependent  children.  Gen- 
eral secretary,  Edw.  T.  Devine,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street. 

OBASFBNnilR,Gu5TAVE,  French  coniposer,  was  born  at  Dieuze,  Lorraine, 
June  25,  i860.  From  1881  he  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  under  Massenet — 
composition,  Pessard— harmony,  and  Massart — violin,  and  took  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1887.  He  has  written  many  compositions,  of  which  the  orchestral  suite,  Impressions 
d'ltalie,  has  been  performed  in  New  York  with  great  success.  His  symphonic  drama. 
La  vie  dn  poite,  was  given  at  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris  in  185a,  and  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  pro  and  con  in  musical  circles.  He  also  wrote  Didon,  a 
"lyric  scene"  (1891)  ;  and  SMnade  A  IVatteau  (1896).  Of  his  four  traeras  in  manu- 
script, Marie,  Orphie,  Tit*  Rouge,  and  Louise,  the  last-mentimied,  of  which  he 
wrote  both  the  words  and  the  music,  was  the  sensation  of  the  season  of  1900.  See 
Music. 

CHAUTAUQUA  BTSTBH  OF  BS0OAVTON,  originated  in  1874,  is  composed 
of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  and  the  Chatrtauqua  Scientific  and  Literary  Circle  (C.  L. 
S.  C).  The  twenty-eighth  annual  assembly  will  be  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  July  3 
to  August  29,  1901,  the  summer  school  lastmg  from  July  6  to  August  16.  Among  the 
special  "days"  will  be  a  Pan-American  Day,  at  which  time  officers  of  the  exposition 
in  Buffalo  will  visit  Chautauqua  and  give  addresses  on  the  many  aspects  of  the 
history  and  development  of  the  idea  of  the  exposition  in  connection  with  the  coun- 
tries represented.  Among  other  special  days  will  be  Aquatic,  Field,  National  Army, 
Women's  Grange,  Children's,  Denominational,  and  C.  L  S.  C.  Rallying  days.  The 
attendant  at  the  summer  school  of  1900  was  in  round  numbers  2500,  enrolled  in 
168  courses  under  83  instructora.   The  C  L.  S.  C  is  a  home  stut^  deinrtment, 
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embracing  a  four-years'  reading  conrse,  as  outlined  in  tiie  Chautauquan  Magaxine. 
Some  260,000  readers  and  50,000  graduates  have  pursued  these  courses,  including 
circles  in  many  foreign  countries.  Besides  the  monthly  Chautauquan,  the  assembly 
publishes  the  Chautauquan  Assembly  Daily  Herald  during  the  course  of  the  summer 
session.  Chancellor,  John  H.  Vincent ;  president,  Qem  Stndebaker ;  secretary,  Ira 
M.  Miller.  General  offices  of  assembly,  Cleveland,  O. 

OHBMIOAL  SOOZBT7,  AMERICAN,  organized '  in  1876,  in  1900  had  1715 
members.  President  for  1901,  F,  W.  Oarkc,  United  States  Geolc^ical  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  secretary,  Albert  C.  Hale,  Ph.D.,  551  Putnam  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Ci^.  The  society  has  13  local  sections,  as  follows :  Rhode  Island,  Gncinnati, 
New  York,  Washington,  Lehigh  Valley,  Chicago,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Colum- 
bus, Northeastern  (headquarters,  Boston),  Philadelphia,  Michigan,  and  Kansas  City. 

OBEBSISTRT.  The  variotis  reviews  of  the  century's  work  in  chemistry  that 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  been  of  great  value  in  emphasizing  the  fact 
that,  ccmspicuous  among  the  marvels  of  science  have  been  the  development  and  the 
industrial  applications  01  chemistry.  The  production  of  the  ^lendid  coal  tar  colors, 
culminating  in  the  artificial  prei^ration  of  alizarin  and  indigo  at  prices  consider- 
ably below  those  of  the  natural  products,  cannot  but  inspire  a  feeling  of  wonder  at 
the  possible  advances  of  the  opening  century.  The  production  of  aluminium  from 
clay  by  utilizing  the  energy  of  the  Niagara  may  be  considered  as  a  new  indication 
that  the  United  States  is  assuming  supremacy  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  prod- 
ucts. Theory  must  precede  practice,  and  the  scientific  laboratory  is  the  only  true 
way  to  success  in  the  factory.  The  Germans  have  recognized  this  principle  more 
dearly  than  an^  other  nation.  Germany's  superiority  in  everf  branch  of  chemical 
ittdtistnr,  electricity,  and  ei^ineering,-  so  conspicuous  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  has 
justly  been  attributed  to  the  "scientific  training  which  has  slowly,  but  irresistibly 
been  working  for  the  good  of  that  country  during  the  last  half  century,  and  it 
proves  that  chemical  industry  which  springs  from  the  teachings  of  the  class- 
room and  the  instruction  of  the  laboratory  is  bound  to  tritimph  over  the  crude  art 
and  empiric  inventiveness  of  the  foreman." 

Organisations. — The  American  Chemical  Society  ig.v.),  which  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  1715  persons,  held  two  meetings  during  the  year,  the  first  in  New  York 
City  contemporaneously  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  under  the  presidency  of  William  McMurtrie,  during  June  25-27,  when 
twenty-four  papers  were  read  and  discussed;  the  winter  meeting  was  held  in  Chi- 
c^o.  111.,  during  December  27-28,  when  fifteen  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  and 
President  McMurtrie  delivered  a  retiring  address  on  "The  Condition,  Prospects,  and 
Future  Educational  Requirements  of  the  Chemical  Industries."  The  chemical  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Association  was  presided  over  by  James  Lewis  Howe,  of  the 
Washin^on  and  Lee  University,  who  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Eighth  Group  of 
the  Periodic  System  and  Some  of  its  Problems."  He  traced  the  history  of  the 
elements  of  that  group — namely,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  ruthenium,  rhodium,  palladium, 
osmium,  iridiuin,  and  platinmn.  These  nine  metals  belong  in  three  sub-groups: 
I,  iron,  mthenitmi,  osmium ;  a,  cobalt,  rhodium,  iridium ;  3, .  nickel,  pafladium, 
platinum.  Few  oxy-salts  of  the  platinum  metals  are  known,  but  many  double  salts, 
some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  group.  Nowhere  else  is  found  such  a  varied  of 
nnnpounds,  such  as  the  double  cyanides,  the  double  thio-cyanates,  the  double 
nitrites,  the  double  sulphites,  and  especially  the  complex  metal-ammonium  bases. 
The  nitroso-compounds  of  iron,  ruthenium,  and  osmium  are  unique,  and  the  same  is 
trae  of  the  carbonyl  compounds  of  nickel,  iron,  and  platinum.  According  to  Ven- 
able's  arrangement  of  the  periodic  table,  the  type-element  and  the  group-element  of 
the  eighth  group  should  possess  neither  valence  nor  electro-chemical  character.  For 
this  and  certain  other  reasons  the  eighth  group  should  comprise  the  elements 
helium,  neon,  and  argon,  together  with,  perhaps,  some  element  of  atomic  weight 
85— possibly  krypton.  The  New  York  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
holds  monthly  meetings  from  October  till  June,  and  in  the  Yeak  Book  issued  for 
1899-1900  there  is  reported  an  increase  of  155  members,  making  the  total  membership 
in  the  United  States  769 ;  thirty-five  papers  were  read  at  the  eight  general  meetings. 

Atomic  Weights. — Investigations  have  been  instituted  to  redetermine  the  atomic 
weights  of  iron,  barium,  and  uranium,  but  final  results  were  obtained  only  in  the 
case  of  iron,  whose  atomic  weight  was  lowered  from  56  to  55.9. 

New  Elements. — It  is  doubtful  whether  any  new  elements  mat  will  be  ultimatdy 
accepted  as  such,  were  discovered  during  the  year.  The  announcements  of  the  pres- 
ence of  belium  and  coronium  in  the  stm  nave  given  impulse  to  new  study  of  the  lines 
of  the  sun's  spectrum.  Two  new  metals  were  consequently  reported  to  exist  in  our 
great  central  orb,  to  which  the  names  aurorium  and  nebelium  have  been  given  pro- 
vtNonally.  The  position  occupied  by  these  bodies  in  the  atmospheric  layers  of  the 
ton  has  led  to  the  suggestion  tliat  they  are  lighter  than  hydrogen.  As  no  trace  of 
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either  aurorium  or  nebelium  has  as  yet  been  found  on  the  earth,  the  existence  of 
these  elements  requires  further  demonstration.  Andre  Debieme  announced  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  April  the  presence  of  a  new  radio-active  element 
which  he  found  in  the  residues  of  pitchblende.  It  is  described  as  an  element  allied 
to  thorium,  but  differing  from  the  latter  by  greater  radio-activi^ ;  it  is,  on  the  o^er 
hand,  different  in  its  chemical  properties  from  the  radium  and  polonium  of  M.  and 
Mme.  Curie.   The  name  acHtuum  is  proposed  for  it 

Inorganic  Chemistry. — ^The  elementary  character  even  of  the  older  elements  seems 
to  be  still  open  to  dispute.  Early  in  the  year  F.  Fittica  made  the  sensational 
announcement  that  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  arsenic  by  the  oxidation  of 
phosphorus;  so  that,  if  his  results  are  correct,  arsenic  is  not  an  element  but 
a  compound  probably  containing  phosphorus,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  in  the  propor- 
tions asrre^nding  to  the  formula  PN3O.  The  all^tion  is,  however,  s^rcely  wdl 
founded,  and  is  in  all  probability  wroi^. 

The  element  hydrogen  has  attracted  much  attention  recently.  In  1899  the 
announcement  was  made  of  Dewar's  success  in  liquefying  that  gas.  In  April,  1900, 
he  achieved  a  still  greater  triumph  by  the  production  of  solid  hydrogen.  He 
showed  how  the  gas  could  be  solidified  by  surrounding  a  tube  containing  it  with 
liquid  air  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  heat,  and  then  by  applying  a  powerful  air  pump 
to  the  liquid  hydrogen  transformed  it  into  a  white  mass  of  solidified  form  possessing 
the  lowest  steady  temperature  it  was  possible  to  obtain  at  present — 258**  below  o 
Cent.,  or  15**  on  the  aroolute  scale.  Later  this  same  chemist  discussed  the  spectrum 
of  the  more  volatile  jl^s  of  atmospheric  air  which  are  not  condensed  at  the  tem- 
perature of  liquid  hydrogen.  The  absence  of  nitrc^en,  argon,  and  carbon  was  noted, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  diaracteristic  spectra  of  hydrogen,  helium,  and  ne<Hi 
indicated  the  presence  of  these  elements.  His  experiments  led  to  the  conjecture 
that  there  is  a  continual  accession  of  hydrogen  to  the  atmosphere  from  interplane- 
tary space  with  the  probable  similar  transfer  of  gases  from  our  atmosphere.  Ar- 
mand  Gautier  presented  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  July  9  a  paper 
in  which  he  showed  from  experimental  data  that  pure  air  contains  normally  about 
two  ten-millionths  of  its  volume  of  free  hjrdrogen,  to  which  fermentation,  animal 
and  vegetable  exhalations,  and  industrial  works  add  a  certain  proportion  of  hydro- 
carbons, which  is  relatively  lai^e  in  populous  cities,  smaller  in  the  country,  and  veiy 
slight  on  rocky  plateaus  and  high  mountain  peaks;  the  pure  air  in  motion  in  tfaie 
loftiest  regions  of  the  atmosphere  contains  practically  no  hydrocarbons  at  all. 

Sir  William  Crookes  has  given  some  study  to  the  radio-active  elements  discovered 
by  M.  and  Mme.  Curie.  According  to  his  researches,  the  extraordinary  emanation  of 
rays  is  a  property,  not  of  uranium,  as  the  Curies  believe,  but  of  some  oUier  sub- 
stance, probably  hitherto  unrecognized,  which  he  hopes  to  isolate. 

Physical  Chemistry. — In  this  branch  of  chemistry  continued  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  year.  The  researches  on  the  constitution  of  the  atom,  referred  to 
last  year,  have  been  continued  by  Joseph  J.  Thompson  and  his  pupils.  His  studies 
have  been  devoted  chiefly  to  highly  rarefied  and  electrified  gases. 

Sir  William  C.  Roberts-Austin  has  published  the  results  of  interesting  experiments 
on  the  diffusion  of  gold  into  lead  at  ordinary  temperatures.  He  finds  that  at  a 
temperature  of  18°  C.  gold  diffused  upward,  and  that  after  a  lapse  of  four  years 
traces  of  gold  could  be  found  in  the  lead  at  a  distance  of  7  mm.  from  the  surface  of 
contact.  A  communication  by  Guntz  and  Feree  to  the  French  Academy  describes  a 
series  of  amalgams  (especially  combinations  of  mercury  with  the  metals  sodium 
and  potassium)  that  possess  a  crystalline  form  and  a  definite  molecular  composition. 

During  the  year  Lord  Raleigh  made  two  important  communications  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  viscosihr  of  gases  as  affected  by  temperature.  He  found  that,  be- 
tween too°  C.  and  ordinary  temperatures,  the  variation  of  viscosity  of  the  gases 
examined  was  the  same  as  for  Inrdrogen.  His  results  corroborate  diose  of  Sonther- 
land  that  have  already  been  published.  An  interesting  study  on  the  supersaturatton 
of  liquids  by  gases  was  presented  before  the  French  Academy  by  Berthelot.  He 
distinguishes  between  those  cases  in  which  an  abnormal  quantity  of  gas  is  retained 
in  the  liquid  by  mechanical  causes,  and  those  cases  in  which  the  retention  is  due  to 
the  formation  of  true,  though  unstable,  chemical  compounds.  In  his  experiments  he 
fotmd  that  physical  supersaturation  produces  an  increase,  chemical  supersaturation  a 
decrease  of  temperature. 

Louis  Kahlenberg,  in  association  with  others,  has  been  studying  the  toxic  effect  qf 
solutions  of  certain  adds  and  salts  on  plants ;  the  toxic  action  of  the  acid  sodium 
salts  of  oxalic,  tartaric,  malic,  succinic,  and  citric  acids,  on  -seedlings  of  Lupimu 
albus  is  found  to  increase  with  the  amount  of  free  hydrc^en  ions,  tmt  U  very  ftr 
from  being  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  these. 

Organic  Chemistry. — Under  the  title  of  An  Instance  of  TnvaUnt  Carbon:  Tri- 
phenylmethyl,  Mr.  Gomberg.'of  the  Universi^  of  Michigan,  announces  that  he 
prqwred  a  sew  Iqrdrocarbon,  triphenylmetl^l  (C6H5)3C  by  the  action  of  silver, 
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mercury,  or  zinc,  on  triphenylchlormethane.  Two  molecules  of  this  compound 
do  not  unite  to  form  hexapbenytethane,  as  the  case  is  in  all  similar  reactions.  If 
Mr.  Gomberg's  observation  is  correct,  the  new  compomid  is  the  only  one  among 
the  more  than  seven^  thousand  carbon  compounds  known,  that  contains  an  odd  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  odd  valence ;  and  it  furnishes  the  first  opportunity  of  studyit^  the 
properties  of  a  substance  containing  a  carbon  atom  that  is  trivalent.  H.  Kauffmann 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  German  Chemical  Society  an  algebraic  formula, 
with  the  aid  of  which  the  number  of  isomeric  napththalene  derivatives  whose  exist- 
ence is  possible  according  to  chemical  theory,  can  be  readily  calculated.  An 
important  paper  on  the  isomeric  formylphen^lacetic  esters  and  their  deriva- 
lives  was  published  by  Mr.  Wislicenus  in  Liebtg's  Annalen.  The  explanation  of 
tautomeric  phenomena  was  fully  discussed  in  Liebi^s  Annalen  by  P.  Rabe,  who  pre- 
sented the  results  of  his  study  of  the  conditions  which  influence  the  stability  of  the 
desmotropic  forms  of  a  tautomeric  substance.  His  P^per  also  contains  a  summary  of 
the  earlier  contributions  that  treat  of  tautomerism.  Two  £n|:lt^  chemists,  W.  J.  Pope 
and  S.  J.  Peachey,  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  optically  active  oiganic  com- 
pounds, and  published  during  the  year  three  excellent  papers,  one  on  sulphur  com- 
pounds, one  on  nitrogen  compounds,  and  one  on  tin  compounds.  K.  A.  Hoffman 
published  a  series  of  papers  in  Berlin  on  the  organic  compounds  of  mercury.  That 
indefatigable  German  chemist,  A.  Hantzsch,  early  in  the  year,  in  association  with 
G.  Oswald,  published  the  results  of  a  joint  study  on  the  transformation  of  color- 
bases  into  pseudo-ammonium  hydroxides,  cyanides,  and  sulphuric  acids;  later  he 
published  results  of  his  own  researches  on  the  salts  and  bases  of  trii^etiyl- 
methane  dyes.  H.  Goldschmidt  and  G.  Keppeler  published  tiieir  Dynamical  Re- 
searches on  the  Formation  of  Azo  Dyes.  Among  Hantzsch's  odier  papers  are  the 
following :  syn  Diazotales;  syn  Diasocyanides  and  Diasonium  Cyanides;  The  Na- 
ture of  the  Diaso-Haloids,  and,  jointly  with  A.  Engler,  a  ^per  of  considerable 
importance  on  the  Diaso  Hydroxides  and  Diasohydroxides.  The  Nomenclature  of 
the  Peroxides:  Aldehydic  Peroxides,  is  the  title  of  a  paper  by  A.  Baeyer  and  V. 
ViUiger,  in  which  the  authors  propose  that  hydrogen  peroxide,  its  acyl  derivatives, 
and  their  peroxides,  should  be  named  respectively:  hydroperoxide,  peracids,  and  per- 
oxides. The  Synthesis  of  Uric  Acid,  Xanthine,  Theobromine,  Theophylline,  mtd 
Caffeine  from  Cwnoacetic  Acid  forms  the  subject  of  a  highly  important  paper  con- 
tributed by  W.  Traube  to  the  proceedings  of  the  German  Chemical  Society  toward 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Industrial  Chemistry. — The  growth  and  present  condition  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  was  summarized  by  Charles  F.  Chandler  in  his  retir- 
ing address  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in 
London  on  July  i8,  1900.  Dr.  Chandler's  splendid  statement  of  the  subject  is  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  study.  It  was  published  in  the  July  issue  of  the  journal  of  the 
society.  Raoul  Pictet,  well  known  for  his  work  on  the  liquefaction  of  gases, 
announces  the  discovery  of  a  new  process  for  the  separation  of  the  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  of  the  air.  It  consists  in  the  initial  production  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
liquid  air  which  is  stored  in  tubes,  and  through  which  a  current  of  atmospheric  air 
is  forced  under  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch.  The  atmospheric  gases, 
emefginsT  cold  from  the  liquid  air,  are  separated  by  gravity,  oxygen  being  slightly 
heavier  than  nitrogen.  In  addition  to  these  gases  the  air  contains  as  an  impurity 
some  carbonic  acid;  and  this,  it  is  asserted,  is  liquefied  during  the  operation.  The 
two  products  for  which  commercial  use  is  expected  to  be  found,  are  the  oxygen 
and  tiie  liquid  carbonic  acid.  The  former  may  be  employed  for  the  combustion  of 
coal  at  high  temperatures,  thus  making  coal  fires  available  for  purposes  for  which 
only  the  electric  arc  is  now  suitable.  Liquid  carbonic  add  has  already  a  fixed  place 
in  the  market,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  saved  in  breweries,  where  it  is  produced 
in  great  quantities  in  the  fermenting  of  the  beer. 

The  publication  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  At^st,  by  Desgrez  and 
Balthazard  of  a  convenient  method  for  the  indefinite  renewal  of  vitiated  air  is  of 
interest.  The  authors  of  the  publication  recommend  the  use  of  the  compound 
sodium  peroxide  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  air  in  closed  rooms  respirable  and 
pure.  If  sodium  peroxide  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  a  chemical 
reaction  takes  place,  carbonic  acid  being  absorbed,  while  a  corresponding  amount  of 
pure  oxygen  is  given  off.  The  discoverers  contend  that  by  the  use  of  this  substance 
divers  and  others,  who  have  to  spend  time  under  water,  or  in  tunnels  or  mines,  can 
have  air  purified  and  continually  renewed  within  an  aluminium  helmet,  which  is 
coated  on  the  inside  with  a  preparation  of  sodium  peroxide. 

The  discovery  of  a  method  of  electroplating  with  aluminium  has  been  announced 
as  having  been  perfected  by  an  American,  but  no  scientific  description  of  the  process 
has  yet  been  published. 

Technical  Chemistry  at  the  Paris  Exposition. — At  the  Paris  Exposition  no  striking 
novelties  were  exhibited,  but  evidences  of  the  great  development  of  technical  chem- 
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istry  were  manifest  on  every  side.  The  electrolysis  of  the  alkalies  and  aluminium, 
as  welt  as  the  new  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder  and  the 
production  of  pure  zinc  by  the  Hopfner  process  were  shown  in  the  British  section. 
The  magni6cent  exhibits  of  the  coal-tar  industry  were  naturally  the  pride  of  the 
German  exhibit;  the  collections  that  demonstrated  the  ramifications  of  the  Stassfurt 
salt  industry,  as  well  as  the  photographic  chemicals,  pharmaceutical  products,  and 
synethic  medicines,  were  also  highly  considered.  France  showed  her  coal-tar 
products,  including  artificial  indigo  and  the  latest  specimens  from  her  soap,  candle, 
sulphur,  ultramarine,  iodine,  tartaric  acid,  and  gelatin  industries ;  also  series  of  salts 
of  rare  earths,  such  as  cerium,  praseodymium,  neodymium,  lanthanum,  thorium,  and 
samarium,  and  synthetic  i>erfumes.  Copper,  among  the  metals,  was  most  satisfac- 
torily displayed  the  United  States.  The  petroleum  products  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  were  also  noteworthy.  Tripler's  bqnid  air  was  among  the  exhibits  of  the 
United  States. 

Physiological  Chemistry. — W.  Gulcwitsch  and  S.  Amiradzibi  announce  the  isola- 
tion of  a  new  base  from  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
camosine,  with  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  C9H14N4O3.  It  is  ex- 
tremely soluble  in  water,  crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles,  has  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  and  melts  at  239°  C.  with  decomposition. 

Among  the  better-known  chemists  who  have  died  during  the  year  may  be  men- 
tioned Nathaniel  Peter  Hill  (9.v.)>  who  resigned  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Brown 
University  to  organize  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smeltti^;  Works  in  Black  Hawk, 
Col.  His  success  in  managing  this  plant  led  to  his  subsequent  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Sir  John  B.  Lawes  (q.v.),  famous  for  his  life-long  devotion 
to  experimental  work  in  agricultural  chemistry  at  Rothamsted,  in  England,  also 
died  during  the  year. 

OBBBS.  The  year  igoo  was  another  notable  period  for  chess,  and  during  many 
months  the  press  was  recording  tournaments  of  both  national  and  international 
interest  among  lovers  of  the  game.  Important  events  of  the  chess  world  during  the 
year  were  the  American  intercoU^iate  and  tricollegiate  tournaments,  the  master's 
tournament  at  New  York,  and  the  various  State  tourneys ;  the  correspondence  match 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  the  cable  match  between  this  onmtry  and 
Great  Britain,  and  that  between  the  universities  of  the  two  countries;  the  Paris 
international  tournament;  and  the  masters'  contests  at  Munich,  London,  Vienna, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  Americans  maintained  their 
high  position  at  the  game.  The  universities  lost  to  England  in  their  cable  match, 
but  in  the  cable  match  between  the  masters  the  Americans  repeated  their  decisive 
victory  of  last  year;  Canada  was  also  defeated  by  this  country  in  the  first  annual 
correspondence  match.  Abroad,  Pillsbury  tied  for  first  place  at  Munich  and  won 
second  place  at  Paris;  Marshall  again  distinguished  himself  in  the  foreign  tourna- 
ments; and  besides  ^ing  with  Marocnr,  who  had  won  the  Vienna  tourney,  for 
third  place  at  Paris,  is  said  to  have  defeated  Pillsbury  and  Lasker  in  outside  con- 
tests. The  request  of  the  Trian^lar  College  Chess  League  to  have  a  r«>resetttative 
play  in  the  international  interumversity  cable  match  was  denied  by  the  older  Ameri- 
can intercollegiate  association  on  the  plea  of  impracticability.  The  triangular  league 
was  formed  and  played  its  first  match  in  1899.  The  standard  of  play  was  so  high, 
comparing  favorably,  according  to  several  of  the  Manhattan  Chess  Qub  experts, 
with  that  of  the  intercollegiate  league,  that  the  feeling  was  natural  that  the  triangular 
league  should  have  a  chance  to  share  in  the  honors  of  the  university  cable  match. 
The  league  also  proposed  in  iSgg  that  in  the  following  year  the  winners  of  the  two 
intercollegiate  matches  in  this  country  meet  one  another  in  a  third  match.  Such 
a  contest  was  not  officially  acted  on ;  but  after  the  tourneys  of  looo  had  been  played, 
Cornell,  the  winner  of  the  triangular  league  games,  challenged  Columbia,  the  winner 
of  the  other  collegiate  association,  and  the  latter  accepted,  the  contest  to  take  place 
February  19-21,  1901.  During  the  year  Pillsbury  gave  some  marvellous  exhibitions 
of  blindfold  play.  William  Steinttz  (q.v.),  one  ofthe  greatest  of  all  chess  players, 
died  on  August  13.  Important  records  of  the  year  follow:  Fifth  annual  cable  match, 
America  vs.  Great  Britain,  March  23-34,  won  by  America,  6  games  to  4,  the  Ameri- 
can players  being  Pillsbury,  Showalter,  Barry,  Hodges,  Hymes,  Voigt,' Marshall, 
Bampton,  Newman,  and  Delmar ;  America  has  now  won  3  out  of  5  annual  matches. 
Second  annual  intercollegiate  cable  match,  Intercollegiate  Association  vs.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  AprO  20-21,  6  players  a  side,  won  for  second  time  by  the  English 
universities,  454  to  for  the  shield  presented  by  Professor  Isaac  L.  Rice,  valued 
at  $1100.  First  annual  international  correspondence  match,  United  States  vs.  Can- 
ada, 100  boards,  won  by  United  States,  58  to  39-  Eighth  annual  intercollegiate 
tournament,  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Columbia,  December  27-29,  won  by 
Columbia,  8J4;  Princeton,  6;  Harvard,  6;  Yale,  3^.  Columbia  has  now  won  3  and 
Harvard  5  times.  Second  annual  tricollegiate  tournament.  Cornell,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Brown,  December  26-29,  won  by  Cornell,  SJ4 ;  second.  Brown,  3^ ;  third,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  3.  The  great  international  tournament  at  Paris,  May  21  to  June  ig, 
17  entries,  won  by  R  Lasker,  14^  out  of  15  games;  second,  H.  N.  Pillsbury,  12^; 
third,  F.  J.  Marshall  and  G.  Maroczy,  12  eadn;  the  first  prize  was  5000  francs,  the 
next  two  places  gained  2500  francs,  the  next  two  1500,  etc.,  the  first  four  players 
receiving  trophies  also.  National  masters'  tournament,  London,  May  ^,  won  by 
Tcichmann,  9^ ;  Gunsbetv  and  Mason,  9  each,  divided  second  and  third  prizes ; 
Ward,  took  fourth.  National  masters'  tournament,  Munich,  July  24  to  Ai^st 
11;  16  entries:  Pillsbury,  C.  Schlecter,  and  Maroczy  tied  for  first  place  on  12  out  of 
15  games.  National  masters'  tournament,  Vienna,  January  4,  won  by  Maroczy,  9; 
Schlecter  and  Brody  tied  for  second"  place  on  7^;  Alapin  third,  6>^.  National 
Russian  tournament,  St.  Petersburg,  ^Iarch  24;  Tschigorin  and  Lewin  tied  on  I4J4 
and  divided  prizes;  Lebedew  third,  12.  On  Washington's  Birthday,  the  great  Ameri- 
can chess  day,  the  various  State  associations  held  their  annual  tournaments.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Ci^,  which  defeated  Chicago  in  1899  in  a  correspondence  match,  defeated 
that  city  in  1900  in  the  first  annual  telegraphic  match,  7  to  5.  The  annual  match 
between  the  Manhattan  Chess  Club,  of  New  York,  and  the  Franklin  Chess  Club»  of 
Philadelphia,  resulted  in  a  tie  on  7  games. 

OBIOAOO  DRAmAOlI  OAStJiXt,  See  Illinois  (paragraph  Drainage  Canal) 
and  Canals. 

OHIOAQO,  UNIVBHSmr  OP,  at  Chicago,  HI.,  founded  1890.  Among  matters 
of  interest  discussed  in  the  president's  reports  for  the  year  ending  July  i,  1900,  was 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  so-callea  quarter  system  has  justified  itself  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Taking  the  facts  of  the  year  189S-99  as  an  illustration,  49 
per  cent  of  the  totu  number  ox  different  students  were  present  during  one  quarter, 
31  per  cent  during  two  quarters,  24  per  cent  during  three  quarters,  and  6  per  cent 
during  four  quarters  of  the  year.  This  means  that  24  per  cent,  were  "orthodox" 
students — ^that  is,  students  doing  three  quarters  of  work,  and  that  76  per  cent  took 
advantage  in  one  form  or  another  of  the  quarter  system.  The  president  concludes 
that  from  the  student  point  of  view  the  system  would  seem  to  have  approved  itself; 
and  assumes  that  of  the  students  in  attendance  in  the  year  considered,  at  least  one- 
half  enjoyed  advantages  as  a  result  of  the  quarter  system  which  would  otherwise 
not  have  been  open  to  them.  A  second  matter  of  interest  discussed  was  that  relating 
to  freedtmi  of  speech.  In  the  qtiarteriy  report  presented  at  the  universi^  omvoca- 
ti<Mi,  December  18,  1900,  President  Harper  states  that  no  one  in  any  ofiicial  position 
at  the  Univei^ty  of  Chicago  has  at  any  time  called  any  instructor  to  account  for 
any  puUic  utterances  which  he  may  have  made,  nor  has  any  donor  of  funds  to  the 
university  ever  indicated  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  instruction  given  to  students 
or  with  the  public  expression  of  opinion  made  by  an  officer  of  the  university.  The 
president  believes  that  the  abuse  01  freedom  of  speech  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  the 
restriction  of  such  liberty.  College  professors,  he  concludes,  do  make  mistakes,  and 
SOTiedmes  serious  ones,  but  these  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  professor,  not  to  the 
nniversity;  and  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  the  mistake,  as  published  to  the 
world,  is  misrepresented,  exaggerated,  or,  at  least,  presented  in  such  a  form  as  to 
do  injustice  to  ^e  professor,  the  university,  and  the  cause  of  truth  itself. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  final  collection  of  $2,000,000  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  proposition  made  in  1895,  by  which 
he  agrtcd,  upon  the  raising  of  that  sum,  to  give  an  equal  amount.  The  gifts  toward 
the  ftmd  have  come,  in  greatly  varying  amounts,  from  over  400  persons,  90  per  cent, 
of  it  comii^  unsolicited.  Many  of  these  gifts  were  for  special  purposes.  Besides 
bis  $2,000,000  gift,  Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  $1,500,000,  of  which  two-thirds  were  to  be 
used  as  an  endowment  fiind  and  the  remainder  for  general  needs  of  the  tmiversi^. 
It  is  believed  that  the  total  amount  of  the  subscription  fund  represents  nearly 
$500,000  more  than  has  been  estimated.  The  Gurley  paleont(Jogical  collection, 
though  estimated  in  the  fund  at  $50,000,  probably  is  worth,  at  least,  $125,000.  The 
total  endowment  of  the  university  is  now  not  far  from  $11,000,000.  Plans  were 
being  prepared  during  the  year  for  ten  new  buildings,  to  be  under  construction  by 
the  spring  of  1901.  They  include  a  new  dormitory  for  men,  a  university  commons, 
students'  club-house,  university  cafe,  university^  press  building,  central  heating  and 
lighting  plant,  and  a  men's  ^^nasium  for  physical  culture,  to  be  supplemented  later 
by  a  gymnasium  for  athletic  work  and  by  a  combined  club-house  and  gymnasitmi 
for  women.  Features  of  the  year's  administration  include  the  introduction  of  a 
sommer  quarter  in  the  Rush  Medical  College  course  and  the  provision  for  elective 
Studies  in  that  department ;  the  further  organization  of  the  college  of  commerce  and 
administration;  the  change  of  the  name  of  teacher's  college  to  that  of  university 
GoU^e;  and  the  conferring  for  the  first  time  of  the  degree  Associate  in  Arts,  Phtlos- 
Of^y,  and  Science  on  those  who  have  completed  the  work  in  the  junior  colleges 
(which  embrace  the  first  half  of  the  college  curriculum — namely,  freshman  and 
sofriiiomore  work).   The  total  number  of  books  in  the  library  is  now  303,720.  The 
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faculty  for  the  academic  year  numbered  240,  and  the  students,  omitting  duplicated 
names,  3183,  distributed  as  follows:  Graduate  schools,  iqo8;  divinity  school,  394; 
senior  colleges,  366;  junior  colleges,  636;  university  college,  254;  unclassified,  648. 
It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  statistics  of  Chic^o  with  those  of  other  universities, 
owing  to  the  quarter  system.  The  year's  income  was  $740,954.13,  besides  a  consider- 
able amount  on  certain  investments  due,  but  not  collected.    See  PsychojOGY,  Ex- 

PEKIMENTAL,  and  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Ojou'U.   See  Chinese  Eicpike  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

OHIZJ>RIIN'S  AID  SOOmTT,  organized  1853,  for  educating  and  finding  homes 
for  poor  children,  reports  in  1900  a  daily  average  attendance  in  the  industrial  and 
evening  schools  of  7063,  and  a  total  enrolment  of  14,615.  The  society  conducts 
among  their  22  different  schools,  situated  in  various  parts  of  New  York  City,  3  classes 
for  crippled  children  (opened  1899  and  1900),  and  has  5  lodging-houses  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  various  health  homes,  summer  homes,  etc.,  in  the  coimtry.  President, 
D.  WilHs  James;  secretary,  Charles  Loring  Brace,  United  Charities  Building,  New 
York  City. 

OHTLB,  a  republic  of  South  America,  extends  between  the  Andes  and  the  PacUic 
from  Peru  to  Cape  Horn.  The  capital  is  Santiago. 

Area  and  Population. — ^The  republic  comprises  33  provinces  and  the  territory  of 
Magallanes,  the  total  estimated  area  of  which  up  to  1899  was  390,829  sQUare  miles. 
In  that  year,  however,  the  demarcation  of  Puna  de  Atacama,  determined  by  arbitra- 
tion with  Argentina,  reduced  the  area  of  Chile  to  266,652  square  mites — an  area  that 
still  is  larger  than  that  of  any  European  country,  except  Russia.  A  decision  of  the 
question  of  disputed  territory  south  of  the  parallel  26°  52'  45"  S.,  referred  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  government,  had  not  been  reached  in  1900.  According  to 
the  census  of  November,  1895,  the  total  population,  exclusive  of  about  50,000  Indians, 
was  2,712,145;  this  number,  according  to  official  estimate,  had  increased  to  3,110,083 
on  January  i,  1900.  The  rural  inh»iitants  slightly  outnumber  the  urban,  and  the 
density  of  population  is  greatest  in  the  province  of  Valparaiso,  and  least  in  the 
territory  of  Magallanes.  At  the  end  of  1899  the  estimated  populations  of  the  principal 
cities  were  as  follows:  Santiago,  320,638;  Valparaiso,  143,022;  Concepcion,  55,458; 
Talca,  42,625 ;  Iquique,  38,852 ;  Chilian,  35,052 ; Antof agasta,  18,883 ;  Serena,  16,561 ; 
Talcahuano,  15,376;  Curico,  14,638.  The  foreign-bom  inhabitants  are  less  than 
100,000  in  number,  and  immigration,  though  encouraged  by  the  government,  is  small, 
the  average  being  less  than  2000  a  year.  Early  in  1900  there  was  announced  the 
enactment  of  a  Taw  providing  for  the  establishment  of  5000  families  of  several 
nationalities  as  colonists  in  the  provinces  of  Valdavia,  Llanquihue,  and  Cautin. 

Goverftnunt. — The  constitution  provides  that  the  government  consist  of  three 
branches — the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial.  The  chief  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  president,  elected  through  an  electoral  college  for  a  term  of  five  years ; 
he  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  state,  five  of  whose  members  are  chosen  by  him  and  six 
by  congress,  and  by  a  responsible  ministry  of  six  members,  having  charge  of  seven 
administrative  departments.  The  popular  presidential  election  takes  place  on 
June  25  in  the  last  year  of  the  presidential  term,  and  the  inauguration  occurs  on  the 
i8th  of  the  following  September.  The  president  in  1900  was  Senor  Federico  Erra- 
zuris,  who  was  elected  m  June,  1896.  The  non-federal  executive  authorities  are 
intendents,  presiding  over  the  provinces,  and  governors,  presiding  over  the  depart- 
ments, or  subdivisions,  of  the  provinces. 

The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  con|;ress,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a 
chamber  of  deputies,  members  of  the  former  bemg  chosen  for  terms  of  six  years  by 
the  provinces,  and  of  the  latter  for  terms  of  three  years  by  the  departments.  The 
number  of  the  senators  is  one-third  that  of  the  deputies,  each  of  whom  represents 
30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof,  not  less  than  15,000.  Legal  voters,  who  must 
be  at  least  21  ^ears  of  a^e  and  able  to  read  and  write,  constitute  about  one-eighteenth 
of  the  population.  Besides  district  courts  and  courts  of  first  instance  in  the  capitals 
of  the  departments,  there  are  six  appellate  courts,  and  in  Santiago  the  high  court  of 
justice. 

Army  and  Navy. — According  to  a  law  of  1897,  the  regular  army,  which  in  1900 
had  884^  officers,  must  not  number  more  than  9000  men.  It  is  armed  with  Mauser 
rifles.  In  1900  the  national  militia,  composed  of  citizens  between  20  and  40  years 
of  age,  numbered  upward  of  31,000  men.  But  late  m  the  summer  of  that  year  a 
decree  was  promulgated  by  which  citizens  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  years  were 
made  liable  to  compulsory  military  service.  Every  man  on  completing  his  twentieth 
year  is  liable  to  be  chosen  by  lot  for  one  year's  service  with  the  colors,  after  which, 
if  so  chosen,  he  will  become  a  member  01  the  first  reserve,  in  which  he  will  remain 
fbr  nine  years.  Those  not  allotted  to  the  colors  are  immediately  enrolled  in  the 
&-st  reserve.  The  second  res«ve  consists  of  men  from  30  to  45  ytxrs  old.  The  law 
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exempts  certain  classes  from  service,  includingf  congresamen,  government  ofibaals, 
judges,  clergymen,  public-school  teachers,  only  sons,  and  some  others. 

The  Chilean  navy  consists  of  5  armc»--dads,  3  second-class  cruisers,  2  third-class 
cruisers,  15  first-class  torpedo  boats,  4  second-class  torpedo  boats,  4  destroyers, 
II  gunboats,  and  i  thlrd-cfaas  training  cruiser.  Some  of  these  vessels  are  remark- 
ably fine,  particularly  the  followiiq;  three:  Cap^om  Pratt,  launched  at  Le  Seyna 
in  1890;  displacement,  6900  tons;  extreme  armoring,  X2  inches;  nominal  speed, 
18.3  knots;  O'Higgins,  launched  at  ElS'Wick  in  1896;  di^>lacement,  8500  tons;  pro- 
tected by  steel  belt  of  5  inches  to  7  inches;  nominal  speed,  21.2  knots;  Esmeralda, 
launched  in  1896;  displacement,  7030  tons;  extreme  armoring,  6  inches;  nominal 
speed,  23  knots.  The  new  traioix^  cruiser.  General  Baquedano,  which  was  built  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  is  240  feet  in  length,  with  a  disolacement  of  2350  tons, 
arrived  at  Valparaiso  in  February,  1900. 

Finance. — GoLd  was  the  monetary  standard  of  Chile  from  1896  to  July  3/0, 1898,  when 
a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  an  issue  of  50,000,000  paper  pesos.  Since  18^  the 
silver  peso  has  beat  worth  36.5  cents;  this  is  also  the  value  of  the  paper  peso. 
AccorcUng  to  official  reports,  the  condition  of  nublic  finance  was  satisfactory  during 
the  fiscal  year  1900.  The  largest  item  of  Chilean  revenue  is  export  duties,  import 
duties  ranking  next;  the  largest  expenditures  are  for  service  of  the  debt,  public 
works,  war  and  marine,  and  public  instruction.  Revenue  and  expenditure  in  pesos 
have  been  reported  as  follows  for  fiscal  years : 

1896.  1897-  1898-  1899. 

Revenue  81,328,638      85,439,021      88.472.693  100,572.937 

Expenditure  83,610,839      84,614,284      87,726,307  94<So6,3i3 

Estimates  have  been  as  follows:  1900— revenue,  109,355,386  pesos,  and  expenditure, 
106,058,200  pesos;  1901 — revenue,  108,543,186  pesos,  and  expenditure.  108,276,357 
pesos.  The  customs  receipts  in  pesos  have  been  as  follows : 

Export  Duties.        Import  Duties.  Total. 

1898   44^7,967  21,370,251  65.798,218 

1899   47^5.169  21,368.586  68,613,755 

At  the  beginning  of  1899  the  public  debt  amounted  to  ii8,o70/}8o,  or  240,934,400 
pesos;  and  the  internal  debt,  mcluding  municipal  debts,  72,892,119  pesos — total, 
313,826,519  pesos,  or  $114,546,678.  The  value  of  the  Chilean  coinage  for  the  four 
years  1895-1898  was  50,708,884,  of  which  42,699,530  ^sos  were  gold  and  8,009,354 
pesos  silver.  In  1898  there  were  23  banks  of  issue,  with  a  cash  capital  of  40,689,665 
pesos,  and  16  mortgage  banks.   There  is  no  state  bank. 

Industries. — The  conditions  of  industry,  commerce,  and  finance  are  reported  to 
have  improved  steadily  during  1900.  In  general,  the  prices  for  minerals,  especially 
silver  and  cof^ier,  advanced,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the  nitrate  output.  Bank 
and  industrial  stocks  advanced  in  value.  The  protective  tariff  is  encouragii^  manu- 
factures. The  principal  industries  in  Chile  are  agricnhure,  in  which  about  half  of 
the  population  are  engaged,  and  stock  raising  and  mining.  It  is  reported  that  the 
country  has  an  annual  production  of  about  28,500,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  8,500,000 
bushds  of  other  cereals,  while  over  500,000  cattle  and  2,000,000  sheep,  goats,  etc.,  are 
reared  each  year.  Wheat  production  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  home  demand. 
The  beet-sugar  industry  is  encour^ed  by  the  government;  and  in  April,  1900,  the 
first  beet-sugar  factory  began  operations  in  Santiago.  A  law  is  in  force  providing 
for  a  bounty  of  two  centavos  a  kilogramme  on  all  raw  beet  sugar  produced  in  Chile 
until  January  i,  IQ05.  The  mineral  resources  of  Chile  are  very  great,  but  develop- 
ment is  held  badf  by  the  difficulties  of  communication.  The  most  important  minerals 
found  are  sodium  nitrate,  copper,  silver,  gold,  muiganese,  coal,  and  borax;  besides 
the  workings  of  nitrate  and  borax,  the  registered  mining  claims  exceed  more  thm 
7000  in  number.  Tlie  nitrate  districts  extend  from  the  south  of  the  Camarones 
River  to  the  city  of  Toltol  and  cover  an  estimated  area  of  over  220,000  acres.  The 
output  of  nitrate  has  been  rqwrted  as  follows:  1896,  1/192,000  tons;  1897,  1,064.075 
tons;  1898,  1,254,000  tons;  1899,  31,312,580  quintals  (1.443,201  metric  tons).  In  the 
production  for  1899  about  20,000  laborers  were  employed.  Estimates  of  the  produc- 
tion in  1900  ranged  from  30,500,000  quintals  to  32.000,000  quintals.  It  was  reported 
m  November,  1900,  that  the  nitrate-  producers  had  formed  a  combine,  whereby  the 
annual  output  would  be  restricted  to  not  more  than  30,500,000  quintals.  Of  the 
nitrate  exported,  about  3g  per  cent  is  sent  to  Germany,  upward  of  17  per  cent,  to 
FVancc,  11  per  cent,  to  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  n  per  cent,  to  Belgium.  It  has 
been  said  mat,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  tutrate  dqwsits,  the  most  valua- 
aUe  of  Chilean  lesonrces  is  ct^er.  The  nearnest  of  the  mines  to  the  sea  renders 
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it  probable  that  they  will  be  profitably  worked  for  many  years  to  come.  The  enport 
of  copper  ores  in  1898  was  20,301  metric  tons;  in  1899,  35,854  metric  tons.  There 
was  a  wting  off  in  the  export  01  copper  bars  and  itigots,  but  a  compensatory  increase 
in  price. 

Manufacturing  interests,  though  not  of  considerable  importance,  are  devdoping. 
There  are  sugar  refineries,  breweries,  gas-works,  saw-mills,  shoe  factories,  carrii^ 
factories,  and  works  for  machine-making. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Chile  has  been  estimated  in  pesos  valued 
at  about  77  cents,  by  which  standard  the  imports  and  exports,  including  bullion  and 
specie,  in  1896  amounted  to  74,082,805  pesos  and  74,359,414  pesos  respectively.  Fur- 
ther statistics  of  commerce,  now  estimated  in  pesos  valued  at  363^  cents,  are  as 
fbllows : 

Imports.  Exports. 

1897   138,210.918  136,631,320 

1898   102,262,058  153,271,608 

Coin,  14,497,833— total,  168,069431 

1899   106,260,358  160,510,556 

Coin,  3,595,577— total,  163,106,133 

Of  the  imports  about  70  per  cent.,  and  of  the  exports  about  56  per  cent,  are  duti- 
able. The  leading  imports  are  cotton  goods,  cattle,  sacks,  machinery,  and  oil.  The 
values  in  pesos  of  the  principal  exports  in  1808  were  reported  as  follows:  Nitrate, 
90.675,297;  copper  (in  various  forms),  23,484,832;  wheat,  7,606,460;  gold,  2,445,735; 
beans,  1,163,211.  The  exports  of  iodine,  manganese,  and  other  minerals  were  also 
considerable.  The  wheat  export  in  1898  amounted  to  76,964  metric  tons  (3328,000 
bushels)  ;  in  1899,  45,000  metric  tons  (1,683.000  bushels)  ;  in  igoo,  about  6000  metric 
tons  (220,000  bushels).  The  barley  exported  in  1898  amounted  to  18,000  metric  tons 
(826,700  bushels) ;  in  1899,  25,000  metric  tons  (1,148,000  bushels).  The  export  of 
copper  ores  in  metric  tons  was  20,301  in  1898  and  35,854  in  1899.  The  average  man- 
ganese export  a  year  is  about  50,000  metric  tons.  Great  Britain  is  first  in  the  foreign 
trade,  Germany  being  second,  and  the  United  States,  Peru,  and  France  standing 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  respectively.  The  value  (in  American  money)  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1899  was  $1,395,046;  in  1900. 
^,311,886;  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1899,  $2,096,575: 
m  1900,  $3,910,531. 

In  the  foreign  trade  there  entered  the  ports  of  the  republic  in  1897,  1734  vessels 
of  3.140,760,  and  cleared  1628  of  2,943,514  tons.  At  the  b^inning  of  1S99  the  Chilean 
merchant  marine  numbered  162  vessels  of  67,107  tons. 

Communications. — In  1898  the  total  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  was  2664 
miles  (4286  kilometres),  of  which  1234  miles  (1986  kilometres)  belonged  to  the  state. 
In  that  year  the  receipts  of  the  state  lines  amounted  to  13,738,667  pesos,  and  the 
expenditures,  12,788,749  pesos.  In  March,  1900,  by  judicial  sale  the  Chilean  section 
of  the  Transandian  Railway  was  taken  over  by  the  Chilean  hypothecary  creditors 
for  1,600,000  pesos.  The  Chilean  government  agreed  to  pa^  the  same  amount  for 
the  title  of  the  railway,  proposing  to  continue  its  construction  to  a  point  where  a 
six-mile  tunnel  might  connect  it  with  the  Argentine  road,  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction from  Mendoza.  In  1900  there  was  a  reported  movement  for  the  completion 
of  the  longitudinal  railway  of  northern  Chile,  the  proposed  line  to  connect  Calera 
with  Pisagua,  2300  kilometres  (1429  miles)  distant.  Including  parts  of  existing 
lines  that  will  have  to  be  rebuilt,  in  order  to  have  a  uniform  gauge,  the  total  length 
of  road  to  be  constructed  is  1358  kilometres  (844  miles). 

The  length  of  state  telegraph  lines  in  1898  has  been  reported  at  9975  miles  (16,052 
kilometres) ,  and  the  telegraph  offices  numbered  229.  In  addition  there  were  railway 
and  private  lines  aggregating  2613  miles.  The  receipts  from  telegraphs  in  1898  were 
reported  at  484.730  pesos;  m  if^.  613.003  pesos.  In  the  former  year  the  postal 
receipts  amounted  to  953.128  pesos  and  the  expenses,  1,028,333  pesos. 

Religion  and  Education. — Religious  toleration  prevails,  but  the  state  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic.  The  constitution  provides  for  a  "Superintendency  of  Education," 
by  which  is  established  a  systeip  of  free  instruction,  divided  into  superior,  secondary, 
and  primary.  The  first  and  second  of  these  branches,  which  include  instruction  in 
mathematics,  literature,  fine  arts,  science,  medicine,  law,  etc.,  are  provided  by  the 
National  Institute  and  National  University  in  Santiago  and  the  provincial  lyceums. 
There  are  also  at  the  seats  of  the  bishops  seminaries  under  church  control,  where 
instruction  similar  to  that  of  the  government  schools  is  given.  In  1899  there  were 
enrolled  in  the  institute  1169  students,  and  in  the  university  1240  students,  of 
whom  1038  were  studying  law ;  the  faculty  of  the  institute  number  57.  There  is 
also  the  Peda^c^ic  Institute,  which  had  9  instructors  and  187  students  in  1899,  and 
the  Technical  Commercial  Institute,  having  in  that  year  a  student  enrolment  of  568. 
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Other  statistics  for  1899  are:  27  {ntivincial  lyceums;  8  lyceums  for  girls,  with  an 
enrolment  of  1066;  1403  public  primary  schools,  with  115,535  pupils  enrolled;  445 
private  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  26,294 !  the  amount  expended  for  public  instruc- 
tion during  the  year  was  2,085,072  pesos.  There  is  a  national  library  at  Santiago, 
comprising  more  than  86,000  volumes  and  24,000  manuscripts.  In  1900  the  reported 
number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  published  in  Chile  was  310.  of  which  Santiago 
had  73  and  Valparaiso  29. 

Chilean  Claims  Commission. — For  the  settlement  of  claims  brougtit  against  each 
other  by  Chile  and  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  their  citizens  an  arbitration  tri- 
bunal was  appointed  in  1892.  The  tribunal  ended  its  term  of  service  in  January, 
iSglS,  leaving  seventeen  claims,  aggregating  over  $9,000,000,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  two  claims  on  the  part  of  Chile.  On  American  claims,  aggregating  about 
919,000.000,  the  tribunal  awarded  something  less  than  $241,000.  Of  the  other  Ameri- 
can claims,  the  largest,  amounting  to  ^,334,000,  was  settled  in  1896  for  $150,000. 
Ixwking  to  the  adjustment  of  the  remaming  claims  f  sixteen  American,  aggregating 
about  $2,800,000,  and  two  Chilean),  a  treaty  went  into  operation  tn  March,  1900, 
pursuant  to  which  a  commission  was  established,  consisting  of  Mr.  William  G.  Gage, 
of  Michigan,  for  the  United  States,  and  Sefior  Carlos  M.  Vicuna,  minister  at 
Washington,  for  Chile.  The  third  member,  and  acting  president,  of  the  commission, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Pioda,  the  Swiss  minister  to  the  United  States. 

Other  Events  of  1900. — A  new  ministry  was  formed  in  October  with  Sefior  Elias 
Fernandez  Albano  as  minister  of  the  interior ;  but  early  in  November  this  ministry 
was  succeeded  by  another,  with  Seiior  Mariano  Sanchez  Fonticella  as  minister  of 
the  interior  and  Senor  Emilio  Bello  Codcsido  as  minister  of  foreign  relations. 
During  the  year  the  government  endeavored  to  increase  immigration.  A  contract 
was  entered  u^n  with  an  immigration  company  for  the  placing  of  5000  families  of 
agriculturists  in  the  provinces  of  Valdivia,  Cautin,  and  Llanquihue,  and  on  the 
iuand  of  Chiloe.  These  colonists  are  to  include  Scandinavians,  French,  Belgians, 
Butch,  Swiss,  English,  and  Scotch.  It  was  also  reported  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  establishment  of  German  c<^onies  in  Pitrufquen.  Fucon,  Villanca, 
Puerto  Moritt,  Union,  Osorm,  and  Valdivia.  In  the  fall  of  1900  trouble  seemed 
imminent  between  Bolivia  and  Chile  on  account  of  the  latter's  demand  of  the  perma- 
nent cession  of  the  Bolivian  territory  now  mortgaged  to  Chile.  For  an  account  of 
this,  see  the  article  South  America. 

URUTBSB  BMPIRB  occupies  that  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia  which  lies  be- 
tween Siberia  on  the  north  and  French  Indo-China  and  British  India  on  the  south, 
touching  on  the  east  a  part  of  Siberia,  Corea,  and  Pacific  waters.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  at  Peking,  but  on  account  of  the  Chinese  defeats  in  1900  it  was 
moved  to  Si-gnan-fu,  in  the  province  of  Shensi. 

Area  and  Population. — The  estimated  area  is  4,318,401  square  mites,  and  the 
estimated  population  402,680,000.  These  totals  are  made  up  as  follows:  China  proper, 
or  "the  eighteen  provinces,"  1,336,841  square  miles,  and  386,000,000  inhabitants; 
Manchuria,  362,210  square  miles,  7,500,000  inhabitants;  Mongolia,  1,288,000  and 
2,000.000;  Tibet,  651,500  and  6,000,000;  Jungaria,  147,950  and  600,000;  and  East 
Turkistan,  431,800  and  580,000.  In  1900  the  foreigners  in  China,  about  half  of 
whom  resided  in  Shanghai,  probably  numbered  upward  of  15,000.  The  United 
States  consul  at  Chefu  estimated  that  in  the  previous  year  the  foreign  residents 
were  as  follows:  British,  3562;  Japanese,  2440;  American,  2335;  Russian,  162 1 ; 
Portuguese,  1423;  French,  1183;  German,  1134;  Spanish,  448;  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian, 244;  Belgian,  234;  Danish,  128;  Italian,  124;  Dutch.  106;  Austrian,  90; 
Corean,  42 ;  other,  29. 

Government. — The  head  of  the  government  is  the  emperor,  who  succeeds  to  the 
throne  through  appointment  by  his  predecessor.  A  new  emperor  must  belong  to  the 
royal  family,  and  be  of  a  younger  generation  than  the  one  who  preceded  him.  The 
emperor  in  1900  was  Kwang  Hsu,  who  was  born  in  1S72,  and,  upon  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Tung-chi,  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  proclamation  in  January,  1875. 
Tung-chi  had  not  named  his  successor,  and  so  Kwang  Hsu  was  selected  by  the 
empress  dow^r,  who  acted  as  regent  until  his  coming  of  age  in  1887.  Kwang  Hsu 
is  the  son  of  PrinM  Chun,  the  seventh  brother  of  the  emperor  Hien-Feng.  who  was 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Tung-chi.  Aca>rdingly.  Kwang  Hsu  does  not  belong  to 
a  younger  generation  than  his  predecessors.  This  fact  was  of  service  to  the 
empress  dowager,  when,  on  January  24,  1900,  she  named  Po  Tsing,  a  son  of  Prince 
Tuan.  as  the  true  successor  of  Tung-chi.  It  appeared,  however,  throughout  1900 
that  Kwang  Hsu,  nominally  at  least,  retained  his  position  as  emperor.  Kwang  Hsu 
is  the  ninth  emperor  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  of  Tsing,  which  overthrew  the  native, 
or  Chinese,  dynasty  of  Ming  in  1644.  Tszu-Hszi,  the  empress  dowager,  who  was 
bom  in  1834  and  became  a  wife  of  Emperor  Hien-Feng,  has  long  been  regarded 
as  a  ihrewd  and  unscrupulous  diplomat.  Under  the  emperor  are  various  councils, 
which  have  charge  of  the  several  departments  of  government  Each  of  the  eighteen 
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provinces  of  China  proper,  or  "the  Middle  Kingdom,"  is  mled  by  a  viceroy  or  gov- 
ernor, responsible  to  the  government. 

Religion  and  Edvcation. — The  three  principal  religions  of  China  arc  Confucian- 
ism, Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  the  first  being  the  state  religion,  and  the  last  having 
the  greatest  ntnnbcr  of  adherents.  In  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  China 
many  of  the  people  have  mingled  the  three  religions,  and  thronghout  the  country 
ancestor  worship  prevails.  There  are  said  to  be  about  30,000.000  Mohammedans. 
1,000,000  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  50,000  Protestants.  A  small 
degree  of  education  is  general,  but  higher  instruction,  consisting  chiefly  of  moral 
philosophy  and  classic  Chinese  literature,  is  given  only  to  rtie  special  class,  the 
literati.  The  examinations  for  admission  to  this  class,  however,  are  open  to  all 
Chinese.  From  the  Kterati  are  chosen  the  governmental  officials. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  Chinese  army  consists  of  two  parts,  tfie  *'Eight  Banners" 
and  the  Ylng  Ping,  or  National  Army.  The  first  has  nominalb'  joo,ooo  men,  of 
M-hom  toward  of  80,000  are  kept  on  a  war  footing.  The  second,  which  is  scattered 
throughout  the  eighteen  provinces,  has  a  nominal  strength  of  540,000  or  more  men, 
of  whom  about  200.000  are  a\'ailable.  In  addition  there  are  mercenary  and  other 
available  troops.  The  total  army  on  a  peace  footing  has  been  estimated  at  300,000 
men,  and  on  a  war  footing  at  1,000,000  men.  Discipline  and  equipment  and  conse- 
quently effectiveness  have  tintil  recently  been  rqearded  as  very  poor ;  but  during  the 
last  few  years  some  of  the  troops,  notahlpr  the  Tientsin  Army  Corps,  have  received 
modem  European  drill  and  have  been  equipped  with  rifles  and  machme-guns  of  latest 
make.  In  1900  the  principal  vessels  of  the  Chinese  navy  were  four  armored  cruisers, 
three  small  cruisers,  and  four  destroyers.  The  destroyers  were  taken  by  the  allied 
fleet  at  the  capture  of  the  Taku  forts  (Jane  17,  1900),  and  were  divided  among 
Great  Britain.  Russia,  France,  and  Germany, 

Finance. — No  complete  statements  of  revenue  and  expenditure  are  given  out  by 
the  Chinese  government,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  before  the  Japanese  war  the 
budget  balanced  at  about  89,000,000  taels.  The  actual  amounts  levied  by  the  provin- 
cial agents  are  liable  to  exceed  the  nominal  amounts,  and  a  large  part  of  the  taxes 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  officials.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  the  land 
tax,  the  foreign  maritime  customs,  and  the  liktn  tax  on  merchandise;  expenditure  is 
largely  for  war,  provincial  administration,  and  service  of  the  debt  Duties  on  Chi- 
nese foreign  trade  are  collected  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Department,  which  has 
been  under  the  management  of  an  Englishman,  Sir  Robert  Hart  {?.?'.).  assisted  by 
a  corps  of  European,  American,  and  Chinese  subordinates.  The  foreign  customs 
in  1898  amounted  to  22,50^,397  haikwan  taels.  The  outstanding  foreign  debt,  which 
was  contracted  almost  entirely  a$  a  result  of  the  war  with  Japan,  amounts  to  about 
$262,764,000. 

Industries.-~Th.t  principal  industry  is  agriculture.  The  land  in  general  is  fertile 
and  is  divided  into  small  holdings.  Important  crops  in  the  north  are  wheat,  com. 
barley,  millet,  pease,  and  beans.  In  the  south  rice  is  the  leading  food  product,  while 
sugar,  cotton,  opium,  and  indigo  are  also  cultivated.  Various  fruits  are  grown 
throughout  the  country.  Tea  is  raised  in  large  quantities  in  the  provinces  of  Che- 
kiang.  Fokien,  Hupe,  Honan,  An-hwai,  Kiangsi,  Kwangtung,  and  Sechwan.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  is  of  prime  importance,  and  though  the  mulberry  tree  grows 
in  all  the  provinces,  the  largest  quantity  and  the  best  quality  of  silk  conies  from 
Chekiang,  Kwangtung,  Kiangsu,  and  Sechwan.  A  number  of  cotton  mills  and 
establishments  for  winding  Jtilk  have  been  established  foreigners  tn  Shaiq^hai  and 
Canton,  but  these  institutions,  like  all  other  modem  labor-saving  devices,  do  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Chinese.  The  mineral  wealth  of  China  is  very  great,  but 
hitherto  its  cx[>loitation  has  been  comparatively  small.  Coal  occurs  in  a!!  of  the 
provinces,  and  in  certain  districts  the  _fields  arc  exceedingly  laree  and  rich.  Iron 
is  abundant  in  Shansi.  and  copper,  lead',  tin,  and  silver  occur  in  \  unnan. 

Commerce. — The  latest  statistics  of  commerce  available  are  those  for  1899.  In 
this  year  the  internal  trade,  which  was  unusually  brisk,  was  facilitated  hy  the  exten- 
sion of  railways.  The  American  consul-general  ¥rrote  in  March,  1900,  that  as  soon 
as  trains  begin  to  run  "districts  through  which  there  was  comparatively  little  traflk. 
such  as  between  Faoting  and  Peking,  suddenly  commence  to  hum  with  life  and 
activity,  and  there  springs  up  a  flourishing  trade  which  was  formerly  undreamed 
of  and  impossible  for  want  of  cheap  transport."  But  the  events  of  the  summer  of 
1900  completely  changed  this  state  of  aflfairs.  The  foreign  trade  during  1899,  both 
imports  and  exports,  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  was  double  the 
trade  of  1890.  According  to  the  statistical  secretary  of  Chinese  customs,  the  official 
source  of  information  on  foreign  trade,  the  market  value  of  the  imports  was  264.- 
748456  haikwan  taels  ($188,103,778),  and  of  the  exports.  195.784.832  haikwan  taels 
($139.10^,123)  ;  after  deducting  import  duties  and  charges  in  the  case  of  ^e  imports 
and  addmg  estimated  export  duties  and  chains  in  the  case  of  the  exports,  these 
values  "at  the  moment  of  landing"  and  "at  the  moment  of  shipping"  become  233,- 
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953.853  haikwas  taels  ($166^234.212)  and  217.610.004  haikwan  taeh  ($154,613,9077 
rewectivcly.  In  market  value  the  imports  showed  a  rise  of  91,916,805  haikwan  taels 
and  the  exports  36,747,683  haikwan  taels  over  1898.  The  greater  part  of  this  trade  is 
^rith  Great  Britain  and  her  cokmics.  The  foUowing  table,  taken  from  United 
States  cottsular  reports  of  Consul  Fowler,  shows  the  vahie  of  trade  by  coontries  in 
1S98  and  1899;  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  totals,  compared  with  the  figures  given, 
above,  show  discrepancies,  but  the  table  will  suflBce  to  show  the  approximate  shares 
of  the  separate  countries  in  the  trade  with  China,  and  supplies  the  only  available 
%urcs  for  this  purpose. 


Coomnr. 


1893. 


I   ImporU  Ex)wrl*. 


United  SUtM . 


Condneiit  of  SKope,  in- 
dading  AsUUc  KoMla. 


B,  ezcluAn^PonBou 

HoDg-Eong  

^^nnofls  


Air-  liitis 
diMari 
k  k.  tade 
ii"ll'irg 
kk.  tiitU* 
lii'llarii 
kk  laelt 
fi'M'ir(< 
J  hk.  f,jelf\ 
l*VAif,*  I 
ikk.  tatit 
1  iMtaiK  I 
J  hk  l'itlg\ 
1  dallart  \ 

All  tfce  mt  Qt  the  world  .  ]  ^^^\ 


India, 


17.1(13,113 
11, till  ,.139 
Sl.iWi.474 
34.W3,M7 
Jl. 151,880 

7,733,405 
*!..'>8l.8ia 
]5,671,778 
97,.;U.017 
ti7,4t)(j,.Vi8 

4.7(M.2S1 

3,:).rH.iiO 
iii.rM,.'H6 

13.2M<>,l)tta 


ToW. 


I  AiLffMlt  218,745.347 
)  doUart  I51,810,?n 


ll.'.Wil,7ll 
8.31H.H19 

H/.7 1. ■).■-«• 
7.4:W,fll 

48.7^'7,.3Sil 

3U,:J4'i,760 

i.'i,mH,i48 
10.52' i.'M 

'.HH,943 


150,037.146 
110,371,778 


ImporU.  Exports 


t,',iSh,745 
ir,,Li5U,Mt 
4(i.ir,l.llA 
»K,'J.Hi.iJ8S 

W  s.;7.105 

llti.iW.'Mfl 
&5,0M8.:il8 

4,  i8i  m 

;t,-'--'!i,.'i67 

11,707;!8« 
B,  478,293 


a73.816,(l« 
197,384,475 


3i.(>s-,,nfl 

I. =->.fI24,aB8 
lO.t.i&i.OM 

114 

rW4,i71 

II.  fiiM  m 
7l,8-l.-...'i58 
5l,7iVl,:S5 

4Mf  -182 
1.7:tl..tfl8 

i,^i,',i:ii,>ira 

11>..V.-:,:128 


Total  Tradx. 


lese. 


SO.v:iii.  138 
4.^.'17S,I((1 

I.  4,s7'./,-a)l 
Ji7,74'.<  'WD 

lJn.:.,vj  48S 
5.7;m.-«) 

171 

II.  Ii  tl3 
!i4,81:-,7-»5 


l;ir.r>4M,«^'()  ;j77,7fti,4!« 


M,ia,«» 

69,intk9N 
47,7se^MI 

im.Mi.itt 

136,853,048 
B,t4».KI0 
8,710,0S» 
S3.64t,71S 
ai.2Sa,Cff4 
25,7194ie 
18,530,«1S 


4fl»,au.aH 

838,177^ 


The  export  of  black  tea  in  1898  showed  an  increase  of  10,962,000  pounds  over  that 
of  1897,  and  in  1899  there  was  a  further  gain  of  11792,000  potiiub.  An  experiment 
in  the  Wenchow  district  indicates  that,  if  popular  Chinese  prejudice  can  be  over- 
come, the  use  of  machinery  in  rolling  lea  will  prove  advantageous  to  the  growers. 
Half  of  a  small  crop  of  tea  was  rolled  by  machinery  and  fetched  16  cents  a  pormd 
in  London;  the  other  half  was  rolled  by  hand  and  fetched  13  cents.  The  exporta- 
tion of  green  tea  is  also  increasing,  the  export  for  1899  being  nearly  3,800,000  pounds 
greater  than  that  for  1898;  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  sent  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  but  the  United  States  in  1S99  took  over  5,500,000  pounds  more 
than  in  1898.  Exports  of  silk  and  silk  products  amounted  in  1898  to  $39,216,000; 
in  1899,  to  $58,338,000.  The  tobacco  export  decreased  from  49,485,000  pounds  in 
189S  to  23,198,000  pounds  in  1899^  The  exportation  of  camel's  hair  and  wool  also 
increased,  the  latter  amounting  to  32,287,000  pounds.  The  importation  of  cotton 
goods  rose  in  value  from  $54,256,000  in  1898  to  $73,572,000  in  1899.  Woolleri  goods 
also  increased  in  value,  while  metals  and  ntetal  wares  showed  a  slight  falling  off. 
The  opium  import  amounted  to  6,638,000  pounds  in  1898  and  7,880,000  pounds  in 
1899;  importers  and  native  dealers  were  said  to  have  made  large  profits.  The  im- 
portation of  Russian  petroleum  more  than  doubled  in  1899,  crowding  out  to  some 
extent  the  American  and  Suniatran  products.  In  the  spring  of  1900  Great  BriUin 
fully  realized  that  the  Chinese  concession  of  steam  navigation  on  inland  waters 
was  practically  worthless. 

After  the  first  few  months  of  1900  the  disturbances  in  China  reduced  the  foreign 
trade  to  a  muiinuim.  For  an  account  of  the  "open-door"  ^reement  see  the  article 
UNrrED  States  (paragraph  Foreign  Relations). 

As  the  nationality  of  a  vessel  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  origin  or  destina- 
tion of  iu  merchandise,  commercial  statistics  by  flag  show  only  the  distribution  oi 
shipping,  and  not  the  relative  importance  of  the  trade  of  the  different  countries. 
The  total  number  of  ships  entered  and  cleared  at  the  treaty  ports  in  the  foreign 
and  coast  trade  in  1898  and  1899  were  by  flag  as  follows : 

1898. 


1898. 

1899. 

22,609 

25.350 

,  2,262 

3.712 

.  1,831 

2.078 

■  577 

822 

716 

Portuguese   

141 

661 

118 

484 

Swedish  and  Norwegian. 

■  498 

482 

Corean   8 

Danish    268 

Austrian   

Spanish   , 

Belgian   

Non-treaty  powers  

Dutch   

Italian   % . . . . 


16 
2 
o 
23 
18 
o 


Chinese   23-547 


1899. 
24 
22 
18 

14 

10 

8 
4 
4 

31.009 
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The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1899  was  39,368,000.  Of  the  total  for- 
eign entrances  61  per  cent,  were  British,  13  per  cent  Japanese,  8  per  cent.  German, 
5  per  cent.  French,  and  3  per  cent.  American. 

Pursuant  to  various  treaties  foreign  nations  have  commercial  access  to  cert^n 
ports ;  these  treaty  ports,  with  their  estimated  Chinese  population,  are  as  follows : 


Amor  

Canton  

Chifu  

Gtalnkltng  

CbnngUiiK  

Fnctaaa  

Huschow,  

Haniow   

Ichtng.  •  I  

fTantim  

|rlnVI««g  ...... 

Kiang-CDM-fQ.. 
KoDgman  and 

Knmehnk  

Iji^pi^  

LnDgehcKi-fu. . . 
Haogtsa-faaiea . 


Od  or  near. 


Stnlt  ftf  Formosa 
Canton  Blver.. .. 
Gulf  of  Chili.,.. 
Yangtae-klang.. , 
YangUe-kians... 
M^Jtiver  


Hangchow  Bay.. 
Yangtae-klang  •  • 
Tu^jtae-Uug . . 

China  Sea  

Yangtao-ki&ng .. 
Htinao  Strait... 


Canton  Biver. . . . 

iTBoUang.  

|(Not  a  port)  


ProvincM. 


FV)Uen  

Kwangtung 
Shantung. . . 
Kiangsn. . . . 
Secbwan... 

Fokl«n  

Cheklang.. 

Hope  

Hape  

Kwangtang 

KlangBl  

Kwangtong 

Kwangtnng 
Kwangtnng 
Kwang-al. . . 
Yflanan .... 


Popula- 
tion. 


96,000 
2,600,000 

3S,000 
140,000 
800,000 
6M,000 
700,000 
800,000 

84,000 

"b,666 

S00,000 


82,000 
1S,000 


Porta. 


Klodiwang . 

Ninnio  

PaUi^  

Samsbnl ... 

Semao  

Shanghai  

Sbaata  

Snehoa  

Swatow  

Tleotain  

Wenchow-fti 

Wochon  

Wubn  

Yatnng  


On  or  near. 


Gnlf  of  LUotuig 

Takin  Blver  

Gulf  of  TmUdnfE 

Sl-kiang  

(Notaportj..... 
Month  of  Yang- 

tse-klang  

Tangtee-klang . . 
Grand  Canal .... 

China  Saa  

Pd-ho  

East  Bea  

Sl-Uang  

Tangtse-ktang . . 
(Nofaport)  


Prorincea. 


Pengtlen 
(Manchuria  J 
Cheklang.. . 
Kwangtung 
Kwangtung 
Yflnnan. . . . 

raangan.... 

Hupe  

Klangan  

Kwangtong 
Chiil^rr?. 
CheUang... 
Kwang-et . . 
An-hwaL... 
Tibet  


Popnla- 
tton. 


6aooo 

2i5,0CO 
20.000 
4,000 

Baft,ooe 

73,000 
600.000 
Xt,000 
1,000,000 
80.000 
60.000 
80.7BO 


German  Interests. — Before  the  acquisition  of  her  sphere  of  influence  at  Kiao- 
Chau  in  January,  1898,  the  interests  of  Germany  in  China  were  comparatively  small, 
but  since  that  time  they  have  increased  considerably.  In  1898  German  exports  to 
China  were  valued  at  $10,424,000,  and  Chinese  exports  to  Germany,  $5,164,000.  In 
a  United  Stales  consular  report,  written  shortly  before  the  Chinese  disturbances  in 
the  summer  of  1900,  the  following  statements  were  made:  Gierman  warehouses  num- 
bering 105,  and  valued  at  $30,000,000,  were  established  at  Amoy,  Chefu.Fuchau,  Hong 
Kong,  Swatow,  Shanghai,  and  Tientsin.  German 'cotton  and  silk  mills  in  Shanghai 
were  worth  $1,000,000;  German  capital  in  the  Shantung  railroad  company  amounted 
to  $3,000,000;  the  German  Asiatic  Bank  at  Shanghai  had  a  capital  of  about 
$3,000,000;  German  interests  in  English  enterprises  were  valued  at  $i£^ooo,ooo;  the 
private  interests  of  Germans  were  valued  at  $2,000,000.  The  total  German  interests 
in  China  probably  exceeded  $60,000,000  in  value. 

Railways  and  Telegraphs. — The  Chinese  people  and  government  have  both  been 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  railways,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  building  of  steam  lines  has  been  permitted.  The  folIowin|;  statistics 
refer  to  the  railways  before  the  Boxer  outrages  of  1900,  in  which  many  miles  of  rail 
were  torn  up.  In  China  proper,  or  the  "Middle  Kingdom,"  there  arc,  in  addition 
to  a  twelve-mile  line  between  Shanghai  and  Wusung,  two  railway  lines — the 
Chinese  Imperial  Railway,  connecting  Peking  with  Shan -hai-k wan,  254  miles  dis- 
tant, by  way  of  Tientsin  and  Tong-ku;  and  a  line,  88  miles  in  length  with  a  branch 
of  10  miles,  connecting  Peking  and  Pao-ting-fu.  The  a^gre^ate  mileage,  accord- 
ingly, is  364,  of  which,  it  wilt  be  observed,  all  but  12  miles  is  in  the  province  of 
Chili.  Near  Shan-hai-kwan  the  Chinese  Imperial  Railway  enters  Manchuria  and 
runs  193  miles  to  Niuchwang,  there  connecting  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
(Russian).  Near  Chen-chou  there  are  2  branches,  the  one,  7  miles  in  lengrth, 
to  Tien  Chiao  Chang  on  the  coast,  and  the  other,  30  miles  in  length,  to  the  Nan 
Pao  coal  mines.  The  total  length,  therefore,  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Railway  is 
484  miles.  The  line  from  Chen-chou  to  Niuchwang,  80  miles,  was  completed  early 
in  igoo.  At  that  time,  it  was  said,  the  line  from  Tientsin  to  Chen-chou  was  paying 
14  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The  southern  section  of  the  Chinese  Astern 
Railway,  running  from  Port  Arthur  318  miles  north  through  Nitichwang  to  Telin, 
near  Mukden,  was  completed  in  May,  1900,  having  been  in  process  of  construction 
only  about  a  year.  The  section,  however,  was  not  at  that  time  open  for  traffic, 
since  there  were  still  necessary  the  rebuilding  of  several  temporary  bridges  and  the 
erection  of  stations  and  of  shelters  for  the  soldiers  required  to  guard  the  line.  The 
Manchurian  section  of  the  Siberian  railway,  north  of  Mukden,  was  under  construc- 
tion early  in  the  year,  but  exact  figures  for  the  mileage  completed  are  not  available. 
Exclusive  of  the  Russian  lines  north  of  Mukden,  it  appears  that  the  railways  in 
the  Chinese  Empire  before  the  outbreaks  of  1900  aggregated  912  miles,  of  which 
364  miles  were  in  China  proper.  The  line  from  Peking  to  Pao-ting-fu,  which  was 
constructed  by  British  capital,  was  transferred  to  a  Belgian  syndicate  in  January, 
1900.  The  principal  lines  projected,  under  concessibns  from  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, include  the  following:  An  extension  from  Pao-ting-fu  to  Hankow  (Belgian)  ; 
in  the  ^ring  of  1900  it  was  reported  that  rails  had  been  laid  for  27  miles  from 
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Hankow  and  the  embankment  completed  for  So  miles.  A  line  from  Hankow  to  Can- 
-  ton  (American) ;  Canton  to  Kaulun  (American) ;  Canton  to  Woochang  (British 
and  American) ;  an  extension  from  Langson  (in  Tonquin)  to  Nanning  and  Pakhoi 
(French);  also  another  French  line  from  Tonquin  into  Yunnan;  Kiao-Chau  to 
Chinan-fu  and  Ichou  (German);  Shanghai  to  Nanking,  by  way  of  Suchou  (Brit- 
ish); Suchou  to  Ningpo.  by  way  of  Hangchow  (British);  Tientsin  to  Chinkiang 
(Anglo-German) ;  Tai-Yuen  to  Si-gnan-fu,  Siangyang  (Anglo-Italian).  It  was  re- 
ported in  S^tember,  looo,  that  Russia  had  proposed  the  construction  of  a  line 
from  Samarcand,  in  B(»jiara,  to  Hankow. 

All  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire  are  connected  by  telegraph,  and  new  lines, 
before  the  Boxer  outbreak,  were  being  rapidly  extended.  Peking  is  directly  con- 
nected by  overland  wire  with  the  teiegn^hic  system  of  Europe..  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  telegraph  lines  in  1900  was  nearly  4000  miles;  many  miles  of  wire, 
faoweveTf  in  northern  China  were  destr<^d  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 

History. 

Contact  between  China  and  the  nations  of  the  West  has  always  meant  friction ; 
this  friction  culminated  in  igoo — a  year  that  will  be  memorable  tor  the  sanguinary 
protest  of  China  against  the  presence  of  the  forei^er  and  for  the  menace  it  bore 
not  only  to  the  future  peace  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  but  to  the  friendly  relations, 
one  with  another,  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  world.  Before  tracing  in  some  detail 
the  more  important  events  of  the  year — ^the  continued  development  of  the  reactionary 
movement  in  the  imperial  government,  the  rise  and  savage  outbreak  of  the  Boxer 
Society,  the  action  at  Taku,  the  sieges  of  Tientsin  and  Peking,  and  the  subsequent 
diplomatic  negotiations — it  will  be  well  to  review  some  of  the  causes,  immediate  and 
more  remote,  that  led  up  to  these  events.  In  its  causes,  as  well  as  in  its  diplomatic 
results,  the  Chinese  imbroglio  was  still  the  subject  of  debate  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
As  different  plans  were  vigorously  presented  for  the  settlement  of  the  affair,  so 
different  canses  were  assigned,  or  rather  different  degrees  of  emphasis  were  placed 
upon  the  several  acknowledged  causes.  This  article  will  attempt  to  place  what  seems 
to  be  proper  emphasis  on  the  most  effective,  as  well  as  the  most  salient,  factors  in 
tH-inging  about  the  outbreak  of  the  year. 

Causes  of  the  Outbreak. — The  Chinese  are  naturally  proud,  self-centred,  and  intol- 
erant of  foreign  ideas  and  progress ;  nevertheless,  in  the  last  few  years  they  have 
been  compelled  to  make  concessions  of  territory  to  European  powers.  In  November, 
1897,  in  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  two  missionaries  German  forces  seized  Kiao- 
Chau,  in  Shantung,  which,  leather  with  a  considerable  area  of  surrounding  terri- 
tory, was  leased  to  Germany  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years  on  March  6,  1898.  On 
March  27,  i8g8,  an  agreement  was  signed  whereby  Russia  acquired  by  a  lease  for 
twenty-five  years  (which  may  be  extended  by  mutual  consent)  Port  Arthur  and 
Ta-Hen-wan,  at  the  end  of  the  Liaotung  p^insula.  As  an  offset  to  the  Russian 
acquisition  Great  Britain  demanded  Weihaiwei,  on  the  Shantung  coast,  opposite 
Port  Arthur;  and  on  July  I,  1898,  received  a  lease  therefor  to  last  as  long  as  Russia 
should  retain  Port  Arthur.  Also  in  1898  Great  Britain  received  a  concession  for 
Mirs  Bay  and  the  region  around  Hong  Kong.  In  April  of  the  same  year  France 
acquired  Kwang-chau-wan,  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Kwantung.  For  some  time 
the  Yangtse  V^ley  has  been  regarded  as  a  British  sphere  of  influence.  In  April, 
1899,  an  agreement  that  affronted  (Chinese  pride  was  entered  into  between  (}reat 
Britain  and  Russia — ^namely,  that  the  former  Power  should  not  make  encroachments 
upon  or  obtain  concessions  in  that  part  of  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Great  Wall, 
and  the  latter  Power  should  not  show  a  similar  activity  south  of  that  barrier.  Up  to 
about  this  time  the  Chinese  government  had  submitted  with  little  resistance  to  the 
demands  of  the  several  Powers.  It  called  a  halt,  however,  when  on  March  I,  1899, 
Italy  made  a  peremptory  demand  for  San  Mun  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Che-kiang,  and 
for  a  sphere  of  influence  extending  over  some  two-thirds  of  that  province.  China 
refused  positively  to  make  any  such  concession.  It  subsequently  appeared  that  the 
sdf-reliance  impelling  the  Chinese  authorities  to  make  this  stand  had  been  develop- 
ing for  some  time.  This  development  was  a  part  of  the  reactionary  programme  that 
was  commenced,  or  perhaps  recommenced,  by  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  empress 
dowager  in  September,  1898— a  stroke  that  greatly  fostered  the  natural  hatred  of 
the  Chinese  pe<9le  for  the  foreigner. 

The  young  emperor,  Kwang  Hsu  (flf.v.),  apparently  a  man  of  good  intentions,  but 
little  force,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Cantonese  reformer,  Kang  Yu  Wei,  had  become 
impressed  with  the  inferiority  of  the  Chinese  political  system  and  educational  meth- 
ods to  the  civilization  and  the  practical  and  scientific  methods  of  the  Western 
nations.  The  emperor,  to  the  indignation  of  his  royal  Manchu  kinsmen,  went  so  far 
as  to  bay  a  New  Testament  and  read  it!  Through  numerous  decrees  he  instituted 
officially  the  reform  movement.  The  old  sjrstem  of  civil  service  examinations,  de- 
manding a  thoroagfa  knowdedge  of  classical  Chinese  literature  and  lor^  was  super- 
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seded  by  a  system  based  upon  the  more  releraot  requirements  of  the  West.  To 
enaUc  candidates  in  prepanng  for  these  examtnations  there  were  to  be  established 
not  only  common  and  higher  schools,  but  colleges,  and  at  Peking  a  tiniversity.  Some 
of  these  institutions  were  establi^d,  including  the  uniTcrsity,  which  practicaOy  was 
founded  by  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  to  die  presidency  of  whidt  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin 
iq.v.)  was  appointed.  The  emperor,  moreover,  abolished  various  sinecures  of  the 
mandarins  and  established  several  governmental  bdreaus,  inclading  dmrtraents  of 
commerce,  mining,  and  j^iculture;  and  he  decreed  such  a  freedom  of  speech  that 
even  subordinate  officials  were  allowed  to  address  the  throne.  It  appears  that  this 
last  provision  tn  the  emperor's  scheme  of  reform  was  the  young  man's  undoing,  and 
precipitated  the  coup  d'etat.  A  junior  official  formulated  a  i^an  for  further  govern- 
ment reforms,  but  the  higher  officials  refused  to  transmit  the  memorial  to  the 
emperor,  who,  upon  learning  of  the  matter,  deprived  them  of  their  official  honors. 
They  appealed  to  the  empress  dowager,  representing  to  her  the  "horrors  perpetrated 
in  the  Schools  of  Western  KnowIe<^e,"  setting  forth  the  inexpediency  of  the  em- 
peror's policy,  and  asserting  that  he  "was  driving  the  chariot  of  state  so  furiously 
that  there  was  danger  of  his  setting  the  world  on  fire."  Thereupon,  tn  Sqitember, 
1698;  the  empress  dowager  practically  compelled  Kw«i:«  Hsu  to  abdicate.  She 
forced  htm  to  issue  a  statement  over  his  signature,  rdinquishing  to  her  the  reins  of 
government.  On  coming  again  into  power  the  old  empress  stated  that  she  was  not 
opposed  to  "rational  progress;  but  she  immediately  surrounded  hersdf  wi^  Manclu 
officials  who  favored  reaction,  or,  as  some  one  has  properly  said,  stagnation.  Reac- 
tionary Manchus  were  also  appointed  to  high  posts  m  the  provincial  administrations. 
Many  of  the  Chinese  people  had  welcomed  the  reform  policy  of  the  emperor,  but 
most  of  these  were  easily  placated  by  the  new  government,  which  had  only  to  onpha- 
size  the  real  puipose  of  the  palace  revolution — namely,  opposition  to  the  foreigner. 
For  was  it  not  the  foreigner  who  was  desecrating  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  who 
was  putting  to  shame  tlKir  time-honored  religion,  who  was  not  only  exi^oiting,  but 
acquiring,  their  country  for  his  own  pecuniary  benefit  ?  The  emiH'ess  cancellnl  the 
administrative  and  educational  reforms  instituted  by  Kwang  Hsu  (saving  alone  the 
new  university  at  Peking),  and  within  three  months  the  government  began  on  a 
large  scale  to  improve  its  armaments  and  increase  the  imperial  army.  The  entire 
movement  was  confessedly  anti-foreign,  but  the  Western  Powers  seemed  blind  to 
the  situation,  fearing  little,  or  not  at  all,  that  the  Chinese  soldiers,  drilled  by  Euro* 
pean  officers  and  armed  with  European  guns,  would  use  that  training  and  those  arms 
against  the  foreigner.  And  yet  it  was  at  that  very  time  that  Tung  Fu-hsiang,  the 
favorite  general  of  the  empress,  who  in  the  stunmer  of  1900  led  the  imperial  troops 
against  the  allied  forces  between  Tientsin  and  Peking,  said  that  the  preparations 
were  being  made  "to  drive  all  foreigners  into  the  Yellow  Sea."  These  preparations 
continued  for  about  a  year.  By  March,  1899,  it  seems,  they  had  progressed  sufficiently 
to  warrant  the  government  in  making  its  haughty,  but  by  no  means  unreasonable, 
refusal  to  the  demands  of  Italy  for  San  Mun  Bay. 

The  first  decree  of  the  empress  dowager,  promulgated  on  November  21,  1899,  was 
a  threatening  refusal  of  further  concessions  to  foreigners,  and  it  authorized  the 
provincial  authorities  to  resist  with  armed  force  any  pressure  brought  to  effect  such 
ccmcessions.  The  inflammatory  character  of  this  document  may  be  seen  in  its  con- 
cluding paragraph,  which  was  published  in  the  North  China  Herald  of  December  27, 
1899:  "Never  should  the  word  'peace'  fall  from  the  mouths  of  our  high  officials,  nor 
slwuld  they  even  allow  it  to  rest  for  a  moment  wilhin  their  breasts.  With  such  a 
country  as  ours,  with  her  vast  area,  stretching  out  several  tens  of  thousands  of  li, 
her  immense  natural  resources  and  her  hundreds  of  millions  of  inhabitants,  if  only 
each  and  all  of  you  would  prove  his  loyalty  to  his  emperor  and  his  love  of  country, 
what,  indeed,  is  there  to  fear  from  any  invader  ?  Let  no  one  think  of  making  peace, 
but  let  each  try  to  preserve  from  destruction  and  spoliation  his  ancestral  home  and 
graves  from  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  invader.  Let  these  our  words  be  made  known 
to  each  and  all  within  our  domains."  This  edict  and  a  similar  one  were  read  by  the 
literati  to  the  people  throughout  the  country,  and  imperial  officials  were  sent  to  the 
provinces  of  the  coast  and  the  Yangtse  Valley  to  ascertain  what  ability  the  provincial 
governments  had  for  carrying  out,  if  necessary,  the  new  defensive  policy.  The  result 
was  the  great  encouragement  of  the  Boxer  Society,  whose  principal  purposes  were 
to  exterminate  the  native  Christians  and  drive  the  foreigners  from  China.  The 
Boxer  movement  will  be  treated  with  more  detail  in  a  succeeding  paragraph.  Some 
attempts,  it  appears,  had  been  made  to  restrain  the  society ;  but  as  its  purposes  really 
harmonized  with  those  of  the  government  of  the  dowager  empress,  its  growth  and 
increasing  power  were  winked  at  by  the  Peking  anthorities,  and  by  the  end  of  1899 
it  was  practically  uncontrolled  in  northern  China.  For  more  than  a  year  before  the 
outbreaks  in  the  summer  of  1900  the  Boxer  menace  was  rect^ized  and  discussed 
in  the  treaty  ports,  but  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  foreign  Powers  took  90 
little  heed  that  those  outbreaks  came  as  a  frii^tful  surjffise  to  both  the  governments 
and  the  peoples  of  the  Western  countries.   In  August,  1899,  the  danger  was  pointed 
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out  by  the  Nwth  China  Herald;  and  on  February  14,  1900,  after  ttnpng  the  arrest 
of  the  Boxer  leaders,  it  said:  "We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  that,  unless  this  is 
done,  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  opening  spring  will  witness  a  risii^  such  as 
fordgners  in  China  have  never  seen  before.  The  whole  country  from  the  Yellow 
River  to  the  Great.  Wall  and  beyond  will  be  a  blaze  of  insurrection,  which  will  not ' 
only  annihilate  every  foreign  interest  of  every  sort  in  the  interior,  but  will  drive 
every  foreigner  out  of  Peking  and  Tientsin  under  conditions  which  it  is  not  difBcult 
to  foresee.  There  has  been  more  or  less  of  soch  an  uprising  for  a  long  time.  Unless 
strong  suid  united  efforts  are  now  put  forth,  it  is  as  certain  to  take  place  as  any 
future  event  can  well  be.  Those  who  are  interested  in  preventing  it  will  act  acxx>rd- 
ingly."  But,  unhappily,  those  who  were  interested  in  preventing  it  did  not  act 
"accordingly;"  the  apathy  of  the  Powers  seems  strange  indeed.  The  journal  just 
quoted  said  on  March  28,  1900 :  "Those  who  hold  the  reins  of  power  now  in  Peking 
are,  with  their  imperial  mistress  herself,  ignorant  enough  of  the  outside  world  to 
bdievc  that,  if  they  choose,  they  are  strong  enough  now  to  defy  Great  Britain  and 
to  expel  all  foreigners  from  North  China."  And  on  May  9,  almost,  as  it  were,  on 
the  eve  of  the  catastrophe,  it  said :  "With  the  northern  provinces  overrun  by  the 
Boxers,  the  Yangtse  Valley  distinctly  dissatisfied  with  the  present  ^sitioa  of  affairs, 
and  the  southern  provinces  arming,  a  word  in  season  cannot  be  missaid.  It  may  be 
added  that  Chinese  in  Peldng  who  study  the  undercurrents,  and  who  write  to  dieir 
friends  in  Shanghai  things  which  they  find  it  prudent  not  to  utter  in  the  capital,  are 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  Manchus  in  power  are  preparing  for  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  expel  the  foreigner  altogether  from  North  China." 

But  from  the  Chinese  standpoint  their  grievances  are  long-standing.  They  claim 
that  from  1843,  when  Great  Britain  at  the  point  of  the  sword  forced  the  c^um  curse 
upon  the  Chinese  people,  to  1897-99,  when  in  particular  Germany  practically  robbed 
the  Chinese  Empire  of  a  valuable  part  of  one  of  its  most  tnq>ortant  provinces,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  country  has  been  first  and  last  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigner  and 
only  incidentally  for  the  good  of  the  natives.  The  sacred  ancestral  tombs  have  been 
disturbed  hy  the  railway,  which  in  itself  the  Chinese  regarded  as  an  evil,  for,  as  they 
ui^e.  does  it  not  deprive  the  native  carriers  of  their  employment?  The  coasting 
trade  was  encroached  upon  by  the  foreigner,  who  subsequently  demanded  that  mer- 
chant vessels  under  his  flag  ply  the  inland  waters  of  the  country.  Chinese  law  was 
regarded  as  being  of  little  worth;  and,  accordingly,  missionaries,  merchants,  and 
other  foreigners,  by  virtue  of  forced  treaty  stipulations,  were  granted  the  status  of 
eartraterritoriality.  It  seems  also  that  the  Chinese  people  were  angered  by  the 
hypothecation  of  the  likin  tax  when  the  indemnity  loan  was  negotiated  after  the  war 
with  japan.  To  similar  liens  oa  the  foreign  customs  revenue  the  people  had  given 
little  heed;  bnt  the  likin  tax.  drawn  from  their  own  pockets  and  nsed  chiefly  in 
payment  of  provincial  expenses,  they  regarded  as  a  matter  of  more  personal  concern. 
And,  strangely  enough,  their  indignation  was  directed  not  so  much  against  the 
government  that  granted  as  against  the  foreigner  that  obtained  the  hypothecation. 
Daring  a  part  of  1900  much  blame  for  the  outbreak  was  laid  upon  the  missionaries. 
It  appears,  however,  that  this  censure  was  misdirected,  so  far.  at  least,  as  it  con- 
cerned the  inculcation  of  a  new  faith.  True,  trouble  follows  the  missionary — for  is 
not  his  attitude  a  constant  insult  to  the  self-satisAed  native  moralist? — but  this 
usually  arises  from  the  machinations  of  the  so-called  converts  and  the  intervention 
of  the  priests  with  the  officials  on  behalf  of  native  Christians.  Stich  tronUes  before 
the  summer  of  1900  had  become  serious  in  many  localities,  es{>ecially  in  Shantung,  the 
native  province  of  Confucius.  Ordinarily,  the  Chinese  are  simf^y  indifferent  to  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  Christianity.  (See  Missions,  Pbotestant  Foreigk,  paragraph 
Missionary  Responsibility.)  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  imperial  commissioner  of  mari- 
time customs,  has  quoted  the  remark  of  Prince  Kung:  "Take  away  your  mission- 
aries and  your  opium,  and  you  will  be  welcome!"  and  of  the  well-known  Wen 
Hsiang:  "Do  away  with  your  extraterritoriality  clause,  and  yonr  missionaries  and 
mercbants  may  go  where  they  please;  if  yom  missionaries  can  make  our  people 
better,  that  will  be  our  gain;  if  your  merchants  can  make  money,  ours  will  share  in 
the  advantage!"  The  real  objection  of  both  these  men,  said  Sir  Robert  Hart,  was 
neither  Christianity  nor  commerce,  but  class  exemption  and  the  imperium  in  imperio. 

The  floj^rj.— Prominent  in  fostering  the  anti-foreign  feeling  has  been  a  secret 
society,  commonly  called  the  Boxers,  but  known  also  as  the  Sword  Society  and. 
from  its  motto,  the  "Righteousness,  Harmony,  Fists"  Society.  Contrary  to  a  popular 
belief,  this  society  was  not  organized  to  oppose  Christian  missions.  It  is  known  to 
have  troubled  tlK  Chinese  government  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  in  1803  was 
formally  included  amm^  the  forbidden  associations.  Little  was  heard  of  it 
Westerners  from  that  time  until  recently.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  it 
seems,  the  society  rapidly  gained  recruits,  spreading  through  Shantung.  Chili,  and 
other  provinces  of  northern  China:  and  by  the  summer  of  1900  its  members  and 
Aose  m  sympadiy  with  its  prhKtples  were  estimated  to  ntnnber  several  millions. 
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"The  doctrine  to  which  it  owes  its  existence."  says  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  "is  not 
orthodox  Confuciiiniscn,  Buddhism,  or  Taoism;  hut  a  superstition  based  on  hypno- 
tism, mesmerism,  or  spiritualism,  as  it  is  variously  called;"  and  its  avowed  purpose, 
recently,  at  least,  has  been  to  kill  all  the  native  Christians  and  drive  all  the  foreigners 
out  of  the  country.  Of  the  Boxer  movement,  Sir  Robert  Hart  says  that  "statesmen 
have,  perhaps,  never  had  a  more  involved  question  to  deal  with  as  regards  its  origin" 
or  "more  far-reaching  consequences  to  foresee,  take  advantage  of.  and  provide 
against"  The  members  of  the  society  perform  certain  mystical  rites,  which  include 
bowing  to  the  southeast,  repeating  mysterious  verbal  forms,  wielding  swords  and 
spears  in  a  strange  and  unusual  manner,  and  practising  various  gymnastic  feats. 
The  "semi-initiated"  are  supposed  to  be  impervious  to  the  cut  or  thrust  of  the  sword, 
while  the  "fully  initiated"  are  regarded  as  invulnerable  to  shell  or  rifle  ball ;  and 
all  profess  to  have  supernatural  strength.  As  some  members  were  exhibited  before 
Prince  Tuan  and  the  emperor  and  empress  dowager,  the  society  gained  a  certain 
legalized  standing  that  to  some  extent  allowed  its  later  development.  Many  of  the 
members  in  Shantung  were  supplied  with  arms  by  the  Manchu  governor  of  that 
province,  who  realized  in  them  an  auxiliary  force ;  and  they  were  encour^ed,  it 
IS  said,  by  the  empress  dowager  to  proceed  to  Peking.  At  this  time — ^in  the  spring 
of  1900— missionaries  sent  warnings  to  the  foreign  representatives  in  the  capiUl,  to 
whose  questions  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  or  Chinese  foreimi  office,  replied  that  the 
Boxers  "practised  an  innocent  kind  of  gymnastics;  and  if  they  did  sometimes  show 
themselves  turbulent  and  disposed  to  quarrel  with  native  Christians,  it  was  not 
without  cause."  Various  outrages  ensued,  and  the  empress  dowager  ordered  that 
the  Boxers  return  to  their  homes;  but  the  decrees,  according  to  no  less  an  authority 
than  Dr.  Martin,  were  accompanied  by  secret  instructions  not  to  obey  them.  On 
May  2t  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Peking  made  a  formal  demand  upon 
the  Chinese  government  for  the  suppression  of  the  Boxers,  and  on  the  following 
day  imperial  troops  were  sent  out  ostensibly  with  that  purpose.  A  few  half-hearted 
engagements  took  place,  and  on  June  9  the  troops  were  withdrawn.  Many  of  the 
troops  went  over  to  the  Boxer  cause.  But  by  this  time  many  native  converts  had 
been  massacred,  chapels  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  railway  and  telegraph  stations 
between  Pao-ting-fu  and  Peking  had  been  wrecked  or  seriously  damped.  On 
May  19  the  Christian  village  of  Lai-Shun,  seventy  miles  from  Peking,  was  destroyed 
and  seventy-three  native  converts  massacred.  So  intense  was  the  feeling  against 
everything  foreign  that  the  Boxers  killed  not  only  Chinese  men,  women,  ana  children 
who  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  but  those  who  had  had  intercourse  witii 
foreigners  or  had  bought  or  sold  foreign  commodities.  In  Tune- began  the  si^  of 
Peking.  Before  considering  that  and  the  engagements  at  Taku  and  Tientsin  it  is 
necessary  to  review  the  conditions  existing  in  the  imperial  household  and  goveiU'- 
ment  from  the  beginning  of  1900. 

Governmental  Changes. — On  January  24.  1900,  an  edict  was  signed  by  the  Emperor 
Kwang  Hsu,  at  the  mstance  of  the  empress  dowager,  that  removed  him  further 
from  power  than  had  the  coup  d'etat  of  1898.  The  attributed  cause  was  the  em- 
peror's continued  ill-health  which,  it  was  alleged,  rendered  him  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  state  business.  The  same  edict  appointed  a  child  of  about  nine  years,  die 
son  of  the  reactionary  Prince  Tuan,  as  heir,  not  to  Kwang  Hsu,  but  to  his  predeces- 
sor, Tung-chi ;  and  the  empress  dowager  became  regent  in  fact.  The  empress  dow- 
ager dismissed  Lung  Lu,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  army,  appointing 
in  his  stead  Prince  Tuan,  and  on  February  7  ordered  a  cessation  of  the  study  of  the 
"new,  depraved,  and  erroneous  subjects  of  the  Western  schools,"  and  threatened 
punishment  to  all  who  continued  to  teach  them.  The  action  of  the  empress  caused 
some  trouble  and  rioting  in  China,  and  gave  not  a  little  uneasiness  to  foreign  Powers, 
especially  Japan,  who  apprehended  the  dominance  of  Russian  influence  with  the 
Manchu  authorities.  For  some  time  there  were  rumors,  which  it  was  subsequently 
learned  were  untrue,  that  the  emperor  had  been  assassinated  or  forced  to  commit 
suicide.  On  June  ii  he  appealed  to  the  Powers  for  the  deposition  of  the  empress 
dowager  and  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate.  On  the  same  day  the  reactionary 
Prince  Tuan  was  appointed  president  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  (foreign  office),  to 
succeed  Prince  Chtng,  who  was  regarded  as  being  in  some  degree  pro-for«gn  in 
sympathy. 

Action  of  the  Powers. — Toward  the  latter  part  of  May  the  Boxer  movement  had 
become  so  serious  and  was  of  such  menacing  portent  to  all  foreigners,  including  the 
diplomatic  representatives,  while  the  imperial  government  seemed  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  check  the  outrages,  that  the  Powers  ordered  the  despatch  of  many  warships 
to  Taku.  This  town  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei  River,  its  neighboring  village,  Tong-ku, 
being  twenty-seven  miles  by  rail  from  Tientsin.  On  May  30  Rear-AdmiralLouis 
Kempff  iq.v.),  commanding  the  United  States  cruiser  Newark,  land^  over  60 
marines,  under  Captain  McCalla  (g.v.),  who  were  sent  to  Tientsin  en  route  to 
Peking,  which  is  e^hty  miles  nortiiwest  of  the  latter  ciQr.   The  foreign  warships 
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were  assembling  at  Taku,  and  numbered  33  by  June  i,  including  9  Russian,  3  Brit- 
ish, 3  German,  3  French,  2  American,  2  Japanese,  and  l  Italian.  On  the  previous 
day  over  300  foreign  marines,  comprising  British  (75),  Russians  (75),  French  (75), 
Japanese  (25),  and  the  Americans,  started  for  Peking  by  train,  as  a  guard  to  the 
legations.  To  this  movement  the  viceroy  very  unwillingly  consented.  Subsequently 
this  contingent  undoubtedly  saved  from  massacre  the  fore^  community  in  the  city 
^nembers  of  the  l^ations,  missions,  customs,  and  the  merchants  and  visitors, 
tcwether  with  the  Chinese  converts.  Since  Boxer  outrages,  including  the  cutting 
01 the  railway  that  connected  Tientsin  and  Peking,  continued  during  the  followiMf 
week,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward  Seymour  (q.v.),  commander-in-chief  on  the  British 
China  station,  left  Tientsin  by  rail  for  Peking  on  June  10  in  order  to  rescue  the 
legations  and  other  foreigners.  He  had  in  his  command  some  1500  troops,  com- 
posed of  detachments  from  the  allied  ships  off  Taku.  The  next  day  the  force 
reached  Lang  Fang,  forty  miles  from  Peking,  and  there  found  the  railway  cut,  and 
on  June  13  telegraphic  communication  between  Peking  and  the  coast  was  suspended. 
From  this  time  to  June  24  practically  nothing  definite  was  heard  of  the  allied  force, 
and  up  to  Au|^t  14  little  more  was  known  01  the  foreigners  shut  up  in  Peking.  On 
June  26  Admiral  Seymour  returned  to  Tientsin.  It  then  became  known  that  he  had 
failed  to  come  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Peking,  and  had  suffered  many  casualties 
in  several  engagements  with  immense  numbers  of  Boxers  and  soldiers,  on  whom  he 
had  inflicted  large  losses.  It  has  been  objected  that  had  Sejrmour's  troops  paid  less 
attention  to  the  repaif  of  the  railway,  which  was  wrecked  as  rapidly  as  it  was 
mended,  they  might  have  marched  from  Lang  Fang  to  Peking,  reaching  the  latter 
on  the  13th  or  14th  of  the  month.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  force  was  deemed  fortunate 
in  escaping  annihilation.  On  June  24  a  message  from  Seymour  was  received  at 
Tientsin,  saying  that  on  his  retreat  he  had  been  surrounded  about  ten  miles  from 
that  city  by  a  large  force,  and  so  greatly  was  he  harassed,  beii^  cut  off  from 
food,  drink,  and  fuel,  that  unaided  he  could  not  hold  out  more  than  two  days 
longer.  Reinforcements  were  sent  from  the  allied  troops  then  at  Tientsin,  and 
Ses^ttour's  column  reached  the  city  on  the  26th,  having  sustained  a  loss  of  62  killed 
and  230  wounded. 

There  were  various  interests  that  demanded  the  protection  of  the  several  Powers, 
whose  suspicion  and  jealousy,  one  of  the  other,  further  complicated  the  situation. 
An  instance,  petty  in  itself,  but  indicative  of  the  spirit  prevailing,  occurred 
as  the  little  force  of  marines  was  about  to  leave  Tientsin  for  Peking.  When  the 
men  had  assembled  at  the  railway  station,  it  was  observed  that  the  British  contin- 
gent numbered  loo,  while  the  Russian  and  French  detachments  comprised  75  each, 
and  accordingly  25  British  soldiers  were  left  behind!  The  interests  needing  the 
protection  of  the  Powers  included  commerce,  diplomatic  relations,  missionary  work, 
and  the  status  quo  on  Chinese  soil  of  the  several  governments  that  had  received 
territorial  concessions.  International  jealousy  arose  chiefly  from  a  possible  "parti- 
tion of  China,"  with  regard  to  which  each  Power  (excepting  probably  the  United 
States)  was  suspicious  and  jarful  of  the  purposes  and  diplomacy  of  the  others.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1900  Russia  in  ^rticular  was  suspected  of  unjustifiable  motives. 
Japan  was  on  the  alert  for  anythii^  tHat  looked  toward  the  acquisition  of  Corea  by 
Russia.  The  latter  Power  was  even  suspected  of  being  instrumental  in  precipitating 
the  Chinese  crisis,  but  such  rumors  were  later  discredited.  However  disinterested 
any  or  all  of  the  Powers  may  have  been,  the  spirit  of  mutual  distrust  was  not  a 
snialt  factor  in  retarding  the  effective  action  of  the  allies  during  both  the  period  of 
hostilities  and  that  of  the  subsequent  negotiations.  In  1900  the  number  of  foreigners 
in  China  who,  in  case  the  outbreaks  had  extended  throughout  the  country,  would 
have  needed  armed  protection,  was  probably  upward  of  15.000. 

Capture  of  the  Taku  Forts. — Learning  that  the  Chinese  had  placed  torpedoes  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  and  were  ^thering  large  bodies  of  troops  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tientsin  and  Taku,  after  telegraphic  communication  between  Tientsin  and  Peking 
had  been  cut  off,  on  June  16  the  commanders  of  the  allied  fleet  .sent  an  ultimatum 
to  the  Chinese  leaders  at  Taku,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter's  forces 
before  two  o'clock  on  June  17.  In  reply,  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  Taku  forts  opened  fire  on  the  fleet.  The  fire  was  returned,  and  a  bombardment 
ensued,  lasting  seven  hours,  two  of  the  forts  being  blown  up  and  the  others  carried 
at  the  point  ofthe  bayonet  by  men  who  had  been  landed  at  a  place  that  made  possible 
an  assault  in  the  rear.  The  number  of  Chinese  killed  was  estimated  at  400.  Among 
the  allies  the  Russians  lost  the  most  heavily — ^lar^ly  on  account  of  an  exploding 
maga2ine — their  reported  casualties  numbering  16  killed  and  45  wounded.  The  other 
casualties  were  S  killed  and  12  woundeA  The  forts  were  bombarded  by  the  war- 
ships of  Great  Britain.  Russia,  Germany,  and  Japan,  but  the  American  vessels,  under 
Rear-Admiral  Kempff,  took  no  part  in  the  engagement,  since,  it  appears,  he  had 
received  instructions  to  act  concurrently  with  the  other  commanders  only  in  the 
protection  of  foreigners,  and  he  did  not  regard  a  bombardment  as  making  toward 
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that  end.  As  the  troops  in  the  forts,  in  Urge  measure  at  least,  belonged  to  the  im- 
perial army — the  guns  being  served  by  trained  artillerists — the  engagement  was 
regarded  in  some  quarters  as  formally  placing  China  at  war  with  the  Powers.  But 
the  several  governments,  including  the  United  States,  rejected  this  view. 

The  Fighting  at  Tientsin. — Early  in  June  the  Boxers,  together  with  soldiers  of  the 
imperial  army,  htgui  to  mass  around  Tientsin,  which  is  about  80  miles  from  Peking, 
and  was  said  to  have  about  i,oo(VOOO  inhabitants,  a  i»rt  of  Tioitain  was  known  as 
the  "foreign  city."  and  this  was  made  a  base  of  operations  for  the  allied  forces.  On 
the  17th  of  the  month — the  day  of  the  Taku  bombardment — a  siege  of  the  foreign 
city  was  begun  by  the  Chinese,  and  on  the  19th  and  aoth  the  allies,  numbering  some 
4000,  of  whom  about  800  were  Americans,  were  obliged  to  sustain  attacks,  including 
a  lieavy  bombardment  that  evidently  was  directed  by  gunners  of  the  regular  army. 
On  June  21  the  American  consulate  and  much  of  the  foreign  concessions  were  de- 
stroyed. Two  days  later  relief  was  effected  by  a  column  of  Russians,  Americans, 
and  Japanese,  which  after  suffering  small  losses  arrived  from  Taku.  On  July  2 
most  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  foreigners  were  successfully  sent  away. 
During  the  next  ten  days  the  Boxers  and  soldiers  bombarded  the  foreign  city,  whidi 
was  commanded  by  guns  mounted  on  the  walls  of  the  Chinese  city.  On  the  9th, 
iith,  and  13th  of  July  heavy  engagements  took  place.  On  the  9th  an  attack  was  made 
British,  400  Russians,  and  100  Americans,  all  under  General  Dorward,  of  the 
British  army,  and  by  1000  Japanese,  under  Major-General  Fukushima.  The  allies 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  Chinese  positions  southwest  of  the,city,  the  enemy  losing 
4  guns  and  probably  350  killed.  A  Chinese  attack  was  repulsed  on  July  11,  the 
assailants  losing  about  500  killed.  On  that  day  two  battalions  of  the  Ninth  United 
States  Infantry,  which  had  arrived  at  Taku  from  Manila  on  July  6,  reached  Tientsin 
under  command  of  Colonel  Emerson  H.  Liscum  {g.v.).  Two  days  later  the  allied 
forces  made  an  unsuccessful  attmipt  to  storm  the  native  city  in  two  columns.  The 
two  battalions  of  the  Ninth  regiment,  which  had  been  assigned  to  General  Dor- 
ward's  brigade,  maintained  a  position  under  heavy  fire  for  fifteen  hours,  sustaining 
a  loss  of  77  wounded  and  18  killed.   Among  the  latter  was  Colonel  Liscum,  who,  to 

?uote  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  "thus  ended  an  honorable  service  of  nearly 
orty  years,  .  .  .  distinguished  by  unvarying  courage,  fidelity,  and  high  character." 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  A.  Coolidge  succeeded  to  the  r^imental  command  of  the 
American  force  at  Tientsin.  On  the  morning  of  July  14  the  attack  on  the  native  city 
was  resumed  by  the  allies,  who  breached  the  walls,  stormed  and  captured  the  forts, 
and  secured  possession  of  die  city.  In  the  last  three  days'  fighting  the  allies  lost 
about  250  men  killed  -  of  these  upward  of  100  were  Russians,  ^  Japanese,  about  40 
British,  and  37  Americans ;  the  total  casualties,  kilted  and  wounded,  were  about  800. 
The  city  was  considerably  destroyed  by  bombardment  and  fire.  The  Japanese  and 
American  forces  received  special  praise  for  meritorious  conduct  in  action.  On  July 
15  General  Dorward,  writing  to  the  American  ranking  officer,  said:  "I  desire  to 
express  the  high  appreciation  of  the  British  troops  of  the  honor  done  them  in  serving 
alongside  their  comrades  of  the  American  army  during  the  long  and  hard  fighting 
of  the  13th  instant,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  Tientsin  City,  and  of  my  own 
aM>reciation  of  the  high  honor  accorded  to  me  by  having  them  under  my  command. 
The  American  troops  formed  part  of  the  front  line  of  the  British  attack,  and  so  had 
more  than  their  share  of  the  fighting."  On  July  21  Admiral  Seymour  reported  that 
Tientsin  and  vicinity  were  entirely  free  from  Chinese  forces. 

Forces  of  the  Powers. — The  objective  of  the  allied  forces  now,  as  in  the  case 
of  Admiral  Seymour's  unsuccessful  column  in  the  preceding  month,  was  the  rescue 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  other  foreigners  shut  up  in  Peking.  The  more  impor- 
tant actions  of  the  Powers  looking  toward  the  reinforcement  of  troops  in  China, 
after  the  middle  of  June  were  as  follows :  On  June  18  two  British  Indian  regiments 
were  ordered  to  Hong  Kong  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  Sir  Alfred  Gase- 
lee.  He  reached  Tientsin  July  27.  On  June  24  Rear-Admiral  George  C.  Remey 
(q.v.),  commander-in-chief  of  the  Asiatic  station.  United  States  Navy,  was  ordered 
to  proceed  with  the  cruiser  Brooklyn  from  Manila  to  Taku,  where  Rear-Admiral 
Kempff  {g.v.)  remained  as  second  in  command.  On  June  28.  the  United  States 
battleship  Oregon,  which  had  been  ordered  from  Hong  Kong  to  Taku,  ran  ashore 
on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Chili,  35  miles  northeast  of  Chifu.  The  vessel  was  not 
seriously  damaged,  and  was  floated  on  the  5th  of  July,  when  it  started  for  the  dry- 
dock  at  Kure,  Japan.  The  Ninth  United  States  Infantry  left  Manila  on  June  27, 
arriving  at  Taku  July  6.  On  June  26  General  Adna  R.  Chaffee  (q.v.)  (promoted 
major-general  of  United  States  Volunteers  on  July  19)  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  land  fotx:es  in  China,  and  on  July  I  he  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  the  transport  Grant.  He  was  commanded  to  act  concur- 
rently with  the  allied  forces,  but  to  "avoid  entering  into  any  joint  action  or  under- 
taking with  other  Powers  tending  to  commit  or  limit  this  government  as  to  its  future 
course  of  conduct,"  and  to  "avoid  taking  any  action  havti^  any  object  except  the 
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protection  of  American  interests."  General  Chaffee  reached  Taku  on  July  a&. 
Meanwhile  various  United  States  troops,  besides  the  Ninth  Infantry,  had  been 
ordered  to  Taku — the  Fourteenth  Infantry,  under  Cokmd  A.  S.  D^gett,  and  a  light 
battery  of  the  Third  Artillery,  from  the  Philippines,  on  July  7;  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  or  portions  of  the  First,  Second,  Fifth,  Eighth,  Fifteenth,  Twenty- 
fourth,  and  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  the  First,  Third,  and  Ninth  Cavalrr,  and  Fifth 
and  Seventh  Artillery,  blether  with  engineers,  a  medical  conis,  etc.,  all  being  with- 
drawn from  various  stations  m  tlie  United  States.  Mariites  were  also  sent  from 
Manila  and  San  Francisco.  The  number  of  American  soldiers  and  marines  sent 
and  available  was  about  17,550,  of  whom,  according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  "between  5000  and  6000  arrived  in  China  before  the  capture  of  Peking." 

On  June  30  the  British  and  Russian  admirals  at  Taku  decided  it  woald  be  im- 
I>os5ibIe  to  relieve  Peking  without  a  much  greater  force  thaa  the  allies  then  com- 
prised. Accordingly,  the  several  Powers,  besides  the  United  States,  whose  con- 
tingent is  mentioned  above,  determined  to  send  addttionat  troops.  Germany  de- 
cided to  send  15,000  men.  Upon  the  departure  of  a  naval  <letacimaeiit  for  China  on 
July  3,  the  German  emperor  made  an  address  that  was  widely  and  unfavorably 
criticised,  since  it  approved  a  motive  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  German  forces  in 
China.  Great  Britain  decided  to  send  11,000  troops,  and  Italy  3200,  while  Japan  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  increasing  its  force  in  China  to  23,000.  On  July  3  Admiral 
Kempff  reported  that  at  a  conference  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  Powers  it 
had  been  estimated  that  the  troops  then  ashore — about  20,000— would  be  necessary 
to  hold  the  position  from  Taku  to  Tientsin,  and  that  an  additioaal  fom  of  some 
60,000  men  would  be  required  to  accomplish  the  march  to  Peking;  the  American 

?uota  was  placed  at  about  10,000.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  advance 
rom  Tientsin  upon  Peking  was  finally  begun  on  the  night  of  August  4  by  a  force  of 
about  r9,ooo  men.  Not  a  little  discontent  over  the  tardiness  of  this  expedition  in 
starting  was  expressed  among  the  Western  peoples,  the  cause  popularly  assigned 
being  the  mutual  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  Powers.  That  such  suspicions  existed  is 
nndoubtedly  true,  but  it  api>ears  that  the  army  of  relief  started  as  soon  as  legitimate 
military  considerations  would  permit.  Before  describing  the  advance  on  the  capital 
it  will  be  well  to  enumerate  some  of  the  events  not  yet  mentioned,  and  to  give  some 
account  of  the  siege  of  the  legations  in  Peking. 

Other  Events. — On  July  9  Li  Hung  Chang  was  called  hf  the  in^>ertal  authorities 
to  Peking,  being  transferred  from  the  vi^ro^alty  of  Kwangtung  to  diat  of  Chill 
On  the  x8th  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  William  W.  Rockhill  had  been  appointed 
a  special  United  States  commissioner  to  China,  where,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
or  disability  of  Minister  Edwin  H.  Conger,  he  should  act  as  the  American  diplo- 
matic representative.  Also  on  the  18th  a  decree  of  Emperor  Kwang  Hsu,  called 
forth  perhaps  by  the  victory  of  the  allies  at  Tientsin,  ordered  the  southern  vicerojrs 
and  governors  to  protect  foreigners.  The  French  government  on  July  20  received 
a  telegram  from  the  emperor,  asking  France  to  mediate  between  China  and  the 
Powers,  and  similar  requests  were  addressed  to  the  other  governments  concerned. 
President  McKinley  received  an  appeal  from  Kwang  Hsu,  dated  July  19,  asking  him 
to  "devise  measures  and  take  the  initiative"  in  a  "ccmcert  of  the  Powers  for  the 
restoration  of  order  and  peace."  In  reply  the  President  demanded  official  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Peking  legations,  and,  in  order  to  effect  their  rescue,  a^-opera- 
tion  of  the  imperial  forces  with  the  allies.  At  a  conference  of  the  admirals  at  Taku 
on  July  25  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  vote  (the  British  and  American  admirals 
dissenting)  that  the  Taku-Tientsin  railway  be  handed  over  to  the  control  of  the 
Russians.  On  the  same  day  a  commission,  consisting  of  Colonel  Bower,  Colonel 
Aoki,  and  Colonel  Wogak,  was  appointed  to  govern  Tientsin. 

During  this  time  various  outrages  of  the  Boxers,  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  operations  at  Takn,  Tientsin,  and  Peking,  were  taking  place.  On  July  9  it  wu 
reported  that  German  Catholic  and  American  mission  statUms  in  the  proviooe  of 
Shanttmg  and  in  Mukden,  Manchuria,  had  been  destroyed;  there  was  also  reported 
the  massacre  of  40  foreigners  and  100  native  Christians  at  Tai-yuen-fu,  the  capital 
of  Shansi.  By  July  14  the  Boxers  bad  become  active  in  Corea,  and  had  destroyed  a 
Catholic  mission.  On  the  foTJowing  day  a  Chinese  force  invaded  Russian  territory 
and  bombarded  Blagovestchensk,  capital  of  the  Siberian  province  of  Amur.  Two  days 
later  the  Russians  declared  certain  parts  of  the  Amur  province  in  a  state  of  war,  and 
on  the  19th  they  defeated  the  Chinese  at  Blworestchensk,  while  a  number  of  Russian 
tro(As  were  isolated  at  Harimi.  On  July  28  there  was  reported  the  massacre  of  all 
the  foreigners,  including  several  -well-known  American  missionaries,  and  of  several 
hundred  Chinese  Christians  at  Pao-ting-fu.  These  and  other  reports,  together  with 
many  dismal  rumors  concerning  the  situation  at  Pdcing  and  in  other  parts  of  China, 
left  the  peoide  of  the  Western  nations  during  the  month  of  July  little  hope  for  dK 
safety  or  lives  of  their  countrymen  isolated  in  northern  China. 
The  Siege  of  Peking. — The  legation  guard  of  something  over  300  marines  (men- 
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tioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph)  reached  Peking  on  May  31.  From  that  time  the 
foreigners  in  the  legation  district,  though  not  at  first  fearing  the  imperial  troc^s, 
were  so  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  Boxers  that  the  ladies  and  children  for 
safety  passed  the  nights  in  the  British  L^ation.  This  was  the  largest  legation — 
about  2000  feet  long  and  600  feet  broad— and,  being  surrounded  by  strong  walls, 
was  the  one  most  capable  of  defence  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Chinese 
official  grounds,  known  as  the  Carriage  Park,  on  the  east  by  a  canal,  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  Mongol  Market,  certain  Chinese  dwellings,  and  the  Carnage 
Park.  The  space  thus  bounded  contained  between  twenty  and  thirty  different  build- 
ings. In  the  British  Legation  were  gathered  not  only  the  women  and  children,  but 
most  of  the  foreign  representatives,  and  accordingly  more  attention  was  given  to  it 
in  the  press  reports  than  to  the  others;  yet,  at  the  outer  defences  along  the  city 
wall,  in  the  Soo-Wang-Foo  (the  grounds  of  a  Mongol  prince  across  the  canal  from 
the  British  Legation),  and  in  the  American,  Russian,  French,  and  German  legations 
there  was  fwhting  throughout  the  siege. 

Early  in  June  various  missionaries,  fearing  mi^ssacre,  attempted  to  reach  Peking ; 
those  at  Tung-chou  arrived  safely,  but  those  at  Pao-ting-fu  were  unable  to  escape, 
as  the  railway  had  been  torn  up,  and  late  in  July  they  were  killed.  On  July  9  the 
last  train  for  Tientsin  left  the  Ma-chia-fu  station,  outside  of  Peking.  On  the  next 
day  a  telegram  was  sent  from  the  l^ations  to  Li  Hung  Chang,  at  Canton,  setting 
forth  the  situation  and  asking  him  to  advise  the  empress  dowager  to  permit  no 
violence  to  come  to  any  of  the  representatives  protected  by  international  law,  and 
on  June  i2  an  explanato^  letter  was  despatched.  Sir  Robert  Hart  suggests  that  Li 
probably  did  intervene  with  the  empress  pursuant  to  these  communications,  and  that 
thereto  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  not  until  the  last  few  days  of  the  siege  did 
the  large  numbers  of  Chinese  assailants  put  forth  their  full  strength  against  the  lega- 
tions. For  it  is  now  recognized  that,  had  the  hordes  of  imperial  soldiers  and  Boxers 
really  determined  to  take  the  lotions,  they  could  have  done  so  by  mere  force  of 
numbers. 

On  June  11  the  Japanese  secretary  of  legation,  Mr.  Sugiyama,  was  murdered  bj" 
soldiers  of  General  Tung  Fuh-hsiang.  Thereupon  the  foreigners  in  the  legation  dis- 
trict arranged  a  plan  of  defence  and  stationed  guards.  The  Peitang,  or  Northern 
Cathedral,  not  within  the  legation  district,  was  also  besieged.  Here  with  a  guard  of 
43  French  and  Italian  sailors  Monseigneur  Favier  had  about  30  missionaries  and 
2000  Christian  refugees.  On  June  13  Boxers  rushed  into  the  legation  district  and 
burned  the  missionary  chapel,  but,  being  fired  upon  by  the  Austrians,  they  then 
withdrew  and  carried  on  their  work  of  destruction  in  the  city  outside  of  the  lega- 
tions. They  were  also  active  in  destroying  railway  and  telegraph,  and  by  June 
16  the  foreigners  in  Peking  were  completely  isolated.  On  the  19th  the  Tsung-U 
Yamen,  or  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  having  learned  that  the  allied  fleet  was  intending 
to  capture  the  Taku  forts  (which,  as  we  know,  had  actually  been  taken  on  the  17th). 
sent  a  circular  note  to  the  l^ations,  saying  that  the  latter  must  leave  Peking  within 
twenty-four  hours.  This  the  foreigners  refused  to  do.  On  the  morning  of  June  20 
the  German  minister,  Baron  von  Ketteler,  ^inst  the  advice  of  his  colleagues, 
decided  to  interview  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  and  shortly  after  leavinjs  his  legation  he 
was  shot  and  killed.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  Austrians  and  the  cus- 
toms people  retired  to  the  French  Legation,  and  the  women,  children,  most  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  others  were  permanently  quartered  in  the  British  Ij^tion. 
At  exactly  four  o'clock,  which  marked  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  the 
siege,  which  was  not  destined  to  be  raised  until  August  14,  began  with  the  firing  of 
rifle  bullets  down  the  Wang-ta  Street.  Many  native  Christians  and  servants  of  for- 
eigners took  refuge  in  the  lotion  district.  In  the  British  Legation  there  were  about 
600  foreigners  and  1000  Chinese,  while  some  2000  Chinese  were  quartered  in  the 
Soo-Wang-Foo.  The  ammunition  and  provisions  of  the  legations  were  scanty. 
Throughout  the  siege  the  rifles  of  the  foreigners  replied  to  the  Chinese  attacks  only 
when  the  latter  exposed  themselves  well  The  legations  had  few  machine-guns. 
The  American  Colt  machine-gun  did  excellent  work,  but  the  British  and  Austrian 
machine-guns  were  not  so  successful.  The  provisions  of  the  besieged  in  most  part 
were  coarse  bread  and  poor  meat.  The  meat  was  principally  "that  of  horses,  varied 
by  an  occasional  mule ;  even  that  was  so  reduced  in  quantity  that  only  three  ounces 
per  diem  were  allowed  for  each  individual."  Water  was  plentiful,  as  there  were 
eight  wells  in  the  British  L^^ation  and  at  least  one  in  each  of  the  others.  The  men 
were  organized  into  different  departments  of  work,  and  all  were  kept  busy.  The 
women  made  many  thousands  of  sand  b^,  which  were  used  in  cresting  the  walls 
and  barricades  of  the  legations. 

Everything  foreign  or  Christian  in  Peking  was  burned  by  the  Boxers,  and  fires 
thus  kindled  were  perhaps  the  greatest  menace  to  the  legations.  Up  to  June  20 
the  foreigners  had  to  fear  only  Boxers  armed  with  sword  and  spear,  but  on  and 
after  that  day  the  assailants  were  largely  imperial  soldiers,  notably  men  of  the 
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Kan-su  command  of  General  Tung  Fuh-hsiang.    The  Chinese  mounted  several 
Krupp  guns  and  smooth-bore  cannon  on  the  city  walls  south  of  the  legation  district 
and  at  other  places,  including  the  wall  of  the  imperial  city  and  the  gate  of  the 
imperial  i>alace,  and  these  pieces,  together  with  the  modem  repeating  riBes  of  the 
troops,  daily  swept  the  legations  with  shell  and  ball.  The  Americans  held  the  Chien- 
men  sate  and  the  Germans  the  Ha-ta-men  gate,  but  both  positions  were  abandoned. 
The  former,  however,  was  recaptured  by  a  plucky  sortie  of  Americans,  British,  and 
Russians,  and  was  held  to  the  end.    The  Soo-Wang-Foo  was  gallantly  held  by  the 
Japanese  under  Colonel  Sheba.   Early  in  the  siege  the  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Dutch 
l^^tions  were  abandoned  and  burned.    After  stubborn  fighting  the  residential 
part  of  the  French  Legation  was  captured  by  the  Chinese,  but  the  remainder  was 
held  by  the  men  under  Commandant  d'Arcy  to  the  end  of  the  si^e.   The  other 
legations  and  the  Peking  Hotel,  though  receiving  for  days  a  heavy  fire,  were  not 
captured.    Sir  Robert  Hart  writes  that  in  one  day  there  "were  counted  as  many  as 
seven  hundred  shot  and  shell  fired  at  the  legations,"  while  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
rounds  of  ammunition  fired  from  the  small  arms  "kept  up  a  fughtful  din."  A 
fusilade  of  rifle  firing  continued  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  June;  there  was  then 
quiet  for  three  days,  but  on  the  28th  the  attack  was  renewed,  this  time  with  both 
rifles  and  cannon.   This  attack  kept  up  until  July  18.   About  the  latter  date  a  num- 
ber of  letters,  signed  "Prince  Ching  and  others,"  were  brought  in  to  the  Briti^ 
Legation.   Prince  Ching,  we  have  already  noted,  was  regarded  as  beii^  in  some  dt- 
gree  pro-foreign  in  sympathy,  and  it  was  reported  once  or  twice  that  hts  troops  had 
clashed  with  those  of  Prince  Tuan,  who  was  president  of  the  Yamen,  a  Boxer  leader, 
and  also  chief  of  the  Peking  Field  Force.   The  Ching  letters  first  invited  the  minis- 
ters, each  with  a  suite  of  ten  perisons  unarmed,  to  take  refuge  at  the  Yamen,  and  later 
asked  them  to  quit  Peking  for  Tientsin,  and  the  Chinese  commander-in-chief,  Jung 
Lub,  was  ordered  to  depute  officers  as  an  escort.    The  ministers  remembered  the 
fate  of  Von  Ketteler  and  declined  to  leave  the  legations. 

The  bombardment  ceased  on  July  18,  but  was  begun  again  on  the  24th,  this  time, 
however,  only  with  the  small  arms;  it  continued  until  Aiwust  2,  being  especially 
heavy  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  July  and  the  ist  of  Au^st.  On  the  last  day  of  July 
a  Japanese  messenger  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  mmisters  a  letter  from  Tientsin, 
saying  that  in  two  or  three  days  the  allied  force  would  leave  that  city  for  the  relief 
of  the  leg:ations.  On  August  4  the  Chinese  again  opened  fire,  which  was  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  siege,  the  14th.  On  the  7th  the  ministers  received  from  the  Yamen 
the  announcement  that  Li  Hung  Chang  had  been  appointed  to  negotiate  by  telegraph 
with  the  foreign  offices  of  the  several  Powers — an  annoimcement  that  brought  not 
a  little  alarm  to  the  foreigners,  who  feared  that  the  clever  old  diplomat  might  make 
such  representations  to  the  Powers  that  the  relief  column  would  be  withdrawn.  "In 
fact  U  did  wire  to  the  Russian  Foreini  Office  to  say  that  all  the  lotions  had 
safely  arrived  at  Tientsin  under  Jung  Luh's  escort."  On  the  same  day  that  the 
ministers  learned  of  Li's  appointment,  many  of  the  Chinese  assailants  were  replaced 
by  a  newly  arrived  Shansi  contingent,  under  a  general  who  boasted  that  he  would 
capture  the  legations  within  five  days,  "leaving  neither  fowl  nor  dog."  Accord- 
ingly, from  the  gth  to  the  13th  of  August  the  fighting  increased,  and  so  fierce  were 
the  attacks  of  the  Chinese  that  it  is  admitted  the  legations  could  not  have  held  out 
another  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th— exactly  one  month  after  the  capture  of 
Tientsin — ^the  hard-pressed  legations  heard  the  Maxim  guns  of  the  relieving  force, 
which  soon  entered  the  city.  Dr.  Martin  writes :  "We  heard  the  machine-guns 
playing  on  the  outer  wall,  and  never  did  music  sound  so  sweet.  It  was  like  the  bag- 
pipes of  Havelock's  Highlanders  to  the  ears  of  the  besieged  at  Ludcnow.  .  .  . 
Women  threw  themselves  on  each  other's  necks  and  wept,  while  men  grasped  hands 
with  feelings  too  deep  for  utterance."  The  first  men  to  enter  the  British  Legation 
were  a  British  officer  and  his  company  of  Indian  cavalry.  In  the  afternoon  General 
Gaselee  and  General  Chaffee  arrived.  The  foreigners  in  the  legation  district  lost 
over  60  killed  and  100  wounded.  On  August  16  the  Peitang,  or  Northern  Cathedral, 
was  relieved. 

Conditions  in  the  legation  district  were  thus  described  by  General  Chaffee :  "Upon 
entering  the  legations  the  appearance  of  the  people  and  their  surroundings,  walls, 
streets,  allqrs,  entrances,  etc.,  showed  every  evidence  of  a  confining  siege.  Barri- 
cades were  built  everywhere  and  of  every  sort  of  material,  native  brick  being  largely 
used  for  their  construction,  topped  with  sandbags  made  from  every  conceivable  sort 
of  cloth,  from  sheets  and  pillowcases  to  dress  materials  and  brocaded  curtains. 
Many  of  the  legations  were  in  ruins,  and  the  English,  Russian,  and  American,  though 
standing  and  occupied,  were  filled  with  bullet  holes  from  small  arms  and  often  had 
larger  apertures  made  by  shell.  The  children  presented  a  pitiable  sight,  white  and 
wan  for  lack  of  proper  food,  but  the  adults,  as  a  rule,  seemed  cheerful  and  little  the 
worse  for  their  trying  experience,  except  from  anxiety  and  constant  care.  Th<y 
were  living  on  short  rations,  a  portion  of  which  consisted  of  a  very  small  piece 
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of  horse  or  mule  meat  daily.  The  Christian  Chinese  were  being  fed  upon  whatever 
could  be  secured,  and  were  often  reduced  to  killing  dogs  for  meat.  All  the  sur- 
roundings indicated  that  the  pet^le  had  been  closetj  besieged,  con&ied  to  a  small 
area  without  any  comforts,  no  conveniences,  and  barely  existing  from  day  to  day  in 
hope  of  succor." 

During  the  siege  the  most  alarnrin^  rumors  concerning  the  legations  gained 
credence  in  Europe  and  America.  For*  a  number  of  weeks  it  was  generally  believed 
that  every  foreigner  in  Peking  had  been  killed.  Of  the  little  trustworthy  informa- 
tion received  there  may  be  mentioned  the  message  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  sent  from 
Peking  on  Jmie  24:  "Situation  desperate;  make  haste;"  and  the  cipher  message 
received  on  July  20  by  Mr.  Hay,  the  American  secretary  of  state,  from  Minister 
Conger:  "For  one  month  we  hare  been  bestead  in  British  Legation  under  con- 
tinued shot  and  shell  from  Chinese  troops.  Quick  relief  only  can  prerent  general 
massacre." 

Advance  of  the  Allies  to  Peking. — On  August  I  a  conference  of  the  allied  generals 
in  Tientsin  was- held  at  the  headtjuarters  of  Lieatenant-General  Lineviteh,  of  the 
Russian  army,  for  the  consideration  of  an  immediate  movement  on  Peking.  Among 
those  present,  besides  the  Russian  commanding  general,  were:  Major-General  Adna 
R.  Chaffee;  Brigadier-General  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee  and  Colonel  A.  F.  Barrow,  of  the 
British  army;  Lieutenant -General  Yamagutchi  and  Major-General  Fukuahima,  of 
the  Japanese  army;  General  Frey,  of  the  French  army;  and  a  German  naval  officer. 
At  this  time  Chinese  forces,  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  strong, 
were  at  Pei-tsang,  about  7  miles  up  the  Pei-ho  from  Tientsin,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  large  bodies  of  troops  extended  to  the  rearward  as  far  as  Yang-tsun.  The 
conference  decided  that  the  allied  army  leave  Tientsin  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  August  4  and  attack  the  Chinese  at  Pei-tsang  on  the  following  day.  The  force 
reported  as  available  for  the  movement  was:  Japanese,  8000;  Russian,  4800;  British, 
about  3000;  American,  2100;  French,  800.  At  the  hour  of  marching  the  American 
force,  under  General  Chaffee,  amounted  to  about  2500  men,  while  the  other  contin- 
ents appeared  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  numbers  reported  at  the  conference. 
There  were  in  addition,  however,  about  200  Germans  and  loo  Austrians  and  Italians. 
The  total  force,  accordingly,  was  probably  something  over  19,000.  The  guns  num- 
bered 70.  It  was  planned  that  Pei-tsang  be  taken  by  the  Japanese,  British,  and 
American  contingents.  The  attack  was  begun  early  in  the  momtng  by  the  Japanese, 
who,  after  severe  fighting,  in  which  they  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  drove  the 
Chinese  from  their  intrenchments.  The  ground  appears  to  have  been  too  limited  to 
allow  the  British  and  American  troops,  who  were  rollowing  in  the  ct^nmn  of  march, 
to  take  part  in  the  action. 

On  the  next  day  (August  6)  Yang-tsun,  which  is  about  12  miles  beyond  Pei-tsang. 
was  stormed  and  captured  by  the  British  and  American  troops,  the  Russians  and 
French  co-operating.  The  allies  sustained  a  considerable  loss,  the  Rassian  com- 
mander reportir^  1 18  wounded,  while  the  Fourteenth  United  States  Infentry,  whtdi 
made  a  brilliant  charge,  led  by  Colonel  A.  S.  Daggett,  lost  7  killed  and  65  wounded. 
General  Chaffee  has  reported  that  probably  25  or  30  of  these  casualties  were  due  to 
the  "fire  of  British  and  Russian  batteries  after  the  position  of  the  Chinese  was  in 
possession  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  and  some  of  the  British  troops."  It  was 
decided  that  the  several  forces  concentrate  at  Tsai-tsun  on  August  8,  and  thence 
proceed  to  Tung-chou.  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Peking  Canal  and  the  Pei 
River;  and,  accordingly,  is  13  miles  from  Peking  and  about  47  miles  from  Yang- 
tsun.  The  march  from  Yang-tsun  to  Tung-chou,  which  was  occupied  on  the  12^, 
was  made  with  little  or  no  opposition ;  but  the  soldiers  suffered  from  Ae  excessive 
heat,  and  many  were  prostrated.  At  points  between  Pei-tsang  and  Tung-chou, 
inclnsrve,  about  2900  troops  were  detached  to  safeguard  the  Pei  RK-er  for  the  passage 
of  supply  boats  and  for  the  transport  of  the  side  and  wotmded  back  to  Tientsin.  Of 
these,  abont  400  were  left  at  Pei-tsang:  800  at  Yang-tsun,  comprising  tbc  entire 
French  contingent;  and  1300  at  Tung-chou,  of  whom  800  were  Japanese  and  400 
Russians. 

All  the  generals  of  the  allies,  except  the  Russian  commander,  wished  to  attack 
Peking  on  August  13.  The  Russian  general  stated  that  his  men  were  so  exhausted 
that  they  required  a  day's  rest;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  13th  ^ould  be 
deroted  to  reconnaissance,  and  that  by  the  14th  all  the  troops  should  be  concentrated 
at  a  point  about  halfway  between  Tung-chou  and  Peking.  The  Japanese  and  American 
forces  moved  forward  to  this  point.  Bat  during  the  evening  of  the  13th  the  Russians, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  allies,  marched  against  Peking  and  attadced  the 
Tung-pien-men  ^ate.  General  Chaffee  reports  that  he  beard  the  cannonading 
throu^out  thfc  mght,  and  "supposed  the  firmg  to  be  the  last  efforts  of  the  Chinese 
troops  to  destroy  the  legations."  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  Japanese  and 
American  troops,  followed  by  the  British,  advanced  on  the  city,  and  by  eleven  o'clock 
Colonel  Daggett  with  two  companies  of  the  Fourteenth  United  States  Infantry  placed 
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the  first  foreign  colors  on  the  walls  of  Pdcing.  Before  this,  however,  the  Russiaiis, 
in  their  tndependeDt  action,  had  effected  an  entrance  at  the  Tung-pien-'inen  gate; 
but  here  they  were  thrown  into  great  confusion,  and  it  ap|iears  that  the  British  and 
American  troops  were  most  effective  in  the  fighting  viriitn  the  city.  The  Britidi 
troc^  entered  the  legation  district  by  the  Chien-men  gate,  and  were  followed  aome- 
what  later  by  the  Americans.  There  was  .some  subsequent  ^hting,  but  by  S^teni> 
ber  I  ihe  city  was  fnlfy  under  the  control  of  the  alUes.  The  Chinese  and  Tartar 
cities  were  divided  into  districts,  each  being  assigned  to  one  of  the  contii^^nts  ior 
pcdice  administration.  On  August  28  detachments  of  the  allies  paraded  through  the 
Forbidden  City.  While  the  various  operations  were  taking  place  in  and  about 
Peking  there  were  numerous  reports  of  lootitig  and  outrage  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  allies,  and  the  Russians  in  particular  were  accused  of  barbarous  conduct  toward 
Chinese  of  all  a^s  and  both  sexes.  Scarcely  any  charges  of  a  lilK  natm'e  were 
broni^  agsinat  the  Americans.  The  American  casualties  in  the  expedition  from 
Tientsin  to  Peking  were  .3  officers  and  30  enlisted  men  killed  and  7^  officers  and  170 
■enlisted  men  wonnded. 

Shortly  before  the  capture  of  Peking  the  Emperor,  Kwang  Hsu,  the  empress 
dowager,  and  members  of  the  imperial  court  left  the  city  and  set  ont  for  Tai-yuen-f  u, 
in  the  province  of  Shansi.  Before  leaving,  the  empress  beheaded  three  officials  who 
had  advised  her  to  make  terms.  These  things,  tc^ether  with  the  bombardment  of 
the  legations  from  the  imperial  palace,  icit  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  government 
no  longer  in  doubt.  A  little  later  the  court,  fearing  an  attack  of  the  allies,  fled  to 
Singsn-fn.  in  the  province  of  Shensi,  where  it  remamed  throughout  the  year.  This 
city,  which  has  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  500,000  to  1,000,000,  is 
situated  over  600  miles  from  the  coast. 

DistiirbaHtes  in  the  North  and  tlie  South. — ^Af  ter  the  Boxer  otttrages  in  Manchuria, 
mentioned  m  a  preceding  paragraph,  the  Russian  forces  in  that  province  Vere  in- 
creased. Niuchwang  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  on  August  4,  Tsitsihar  an 
August  29,  Kirni  on  September  24,  and  Mukden  a  week  later.  Meanwhile,  Aigun, 
across  the  Aimir  from  Blagovestchen^,  was  captured,  and  Harbin  was  relieved. 
The  south  bank  of  the  Amur  was  occupied  and  declared  Russian  territory ;  and  in 
October  Russia  assumed  control  of  line  entire  province  of  Mancbnria,  amoundng 
Uiat  it  would  hedd  the  province  mtil  China  should  have  made  full  rej^ration  for  tiie 
outrages  committed.  These  movements  on  the  part  of  Rus^a  were  effected  with  not 
a  little  cruelty;  as  when,  for  example,  the  Russian  soldiery,  according  to  report, 
forced  thousands  of  Chinese  to  attempt  a  crossing  of  the  Amur  from  Blagovest- 
diensk.  As  the  river  there  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  as  the  Chinese  had  nochii^ 
better  than  rafts,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  (5000,  it  is  said),  were  drowned. 
At  the  last  of  December  a  Russo-Chinese  agreement  was  conchided  for  the  Russian 
military  occnpation  of  Fnn^en,  the  southern  and  most  important  province  of  Man- 
dmria,  and  for  the  Fesnmptum  as  soon  as  possiUe  of  the  Chinese  civil  administration 
under  a  Russian  protectorate.  This  agreement  was  generally  rsarded  as  being 
preliminary  to  the  complete  acqaishion  of  Manchuria  hy  Russia ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
met  with  much  unfavorable  comment,  espedally  in  view  of  Rnsna's  cwicurrence 
ui  the  Anglo-German  agreement,  mentioned  in  a  succeeding  paragraph. 

Not  until  late  in  the  year  were  there  any  serious  outbreaks  in  central  and  southern 
China.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Boxer  movement  had  not  spread 
far  to  the  south,  and  in  part  to  the  "conclusion  of  international  agreements  with  the 
Yangtse  viceroys  to  secure  the  protection  of  foreign  life  and  property  by  recognizing 
the  vice-regal  government  as  temporarily  supreme  in  the  respective  districts."  An 
insurrectioiiaiy  movement,  however,  directed  a^nst  foreigners  and,  in  the  interest 
of  ivform,  against  the  Manchn  dynasty,  arose  tn  Hie  southern  pravmces  in  August 
and  ccmttnued  for  a  number  of  months.  Various  outrages  agamst  native  Oiristians 
were  committed,  and  imperial  troops  were  called  out  to  suppress  the  rioters. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  diere  were  reports  of  continued  massacre  of  native 
Christians  by  Chinese  mobs  in  both  the  north  and  the  south,  and  ^ough  some  of  the 
Boxer  leaders  were  executed  by  the  imperial  authorities,  the  anti-ioreign  movement 
still  seemed  to  be  dangerously  ^rong  among  the  people. 

Joint  Action  of  the  Powers  after  Peking. — Bedfore  the  rescue  of  the  legations  the 
Powers  realized  that  for  effective  military  operations  a  formally  appomted  com- 
mander-in-diief  would  be  needed.  Early  in  August  the  Germsn  emperor  recom- 
mended to  the  Powers  the  appointment  of  Field-^&rshal  Count  von  W»dersee,  h(«d 
of  the  German  staff.  The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  on  August  20  Von  Wal- 
dersee  left  Berlin ;  arriving  at  Tientsin  on  September  27.  he  immediately  took  com- 
mand, but  did  not  reach  Peking  tmtil  October  17.  Doring  the  autumn  of  190D  'the 
foreign  troops  engued  in  several  "punitive"  expeditions,  which  occasioned  more  re- 
ports of  lootine  and  outrage  by  the  European  soldiers.  The  good  effect  of  these  ex- 
Iteditions,  in  which  the  Americans  took  no  part,  has  been  questioned.  On  September  8 
ao  intcniBtioaal  force  4000  strong  left  Peking  for  Pao-ting-&,  the  railway  terminas. 
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where  horrible  massacres  of  missionaries  and  native  converts  had  occurred.  The 
allies  occupied  the  town  without  opposition  on  October  17,  aad  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  responsibility  of  the  officials  for  the  outrages  com- 
mitted. The  result  was  that  General  Kuei-hen^,  the  military  commandant,  Ting- 
Yung,  the  acting  viceroy  of  Chili,  and  many  less  important  Boxer  leaders  were  shot, 
and  the  temples  and  other  sacred*  buildii^s  were  destroyed. 

After  the  capture  of  Pekinc  the  Powers,  through  a  considerable  amount  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  formulated  general  and  tentative  plans  for  the  pacification  oi 
China;  these  plans  included  the  following:  "Punishment  of  the  persons  respon»ble 
for  the  outrages  committed  upon  foreigners;  the  payment  of  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  the  assurance  of  just  treatment  in  the  future;  the  preservation  also  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  'open  door'  in 
commercial  policy ;"  and,  upon  the  proposal  of  France,  the  Powers  agreed  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  arms  to  China.  Proposals  similar  to  these  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Hay,  the  American  secretary  of  state,  as  early  as  July  3.  France  was  the  only 
Power  that  fully  agreed  to  the  foregoing  plans.  On  August  3^  Russia  proposed  that 
the  international  troops  be  withdrawn  irom  Peking  to  Tientsm.  This  plan  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Powers,  but  on  September  25  the  United  States  authorities  instructed 
General  Chaffee  to  send  his  force  to  Manila,  excepting  a  lotion  guard  of  one 
regiment  of  infantry,  four  troops  of  cavalry,  and  a  light  battery.  Four  days  later 
Russia  withdrew  from  Peking  its  diplomatic  corps  and  most  of  its  army,  leaving 
only  2000  troops.  On  September  18  a  circular  note  was  sent  to  the  Powers  by  the 
German  foreign  office,  proposing  that,  as  a  preliminary  condition  of  peace  negotia- 
tions with  China,  the  instigators  of  the  crimes  against  the  law  of  nations  should  be 
given  over  to  the  Powers  for  punishment  and  that  the  r^resentatives  in  Peking 
should  designate  the  offenders.  These  proposals  were  accepted  without  reserve  by 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  in  principle  by  Russia  and  Japan ;  but  the  United 
States  dissented,  holding  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted  by  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties themselves.  After  some  reluctance  the  Chinese  government  acted  upon  the 
advice  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  by  an  imperial  edict  of  September  25  degraded  several 
of  the  high  officials  who  had  been  in  synipathy  with  the  Boxer  movement;  Prince 
Tuan  was  handed  over  to  the  Clansmen's  Court  and  Chao  Shu-chiao  to  the  Censors* 
Court  for  punishment,  and  Prince  Chuang  and  Prince  Yi  were  deprived  of  rank  and 
c^ce.  After  this  action  by  the  Chinese  government  Germany  modified  its  prt^sition 
so  that,  while  the  generau  question  of  punishment  should  be  referred  to  uie  envoys, 
the  actual  infliction  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Chinese  authorities;  in  this  form  the 
plan  for  punishment  was  adopted  by  all  the  Powers.  On  October  4  the  French 
government,  through  M.  Delcasse,  presented  to  the  Powers  a  plan  embodying  the 
iollowin^  demands  to  be  made  upon  China:  The  designation  of  the  guilty  officials 
by  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Peking  and  their  punishment  by  the  Chinese  authorities; 
the  prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war  into  China; 
the  payment  of  indemnities,  both  to  the  several  Powers  and  to  private  persons ;  the 
institution  of  a  permanent  legation  guard  in  Peking,  the  destruction  of  the  Taku 
forts,  and  the  international  maintenance  of  a  line  of  communication  between  Peking 
and  the  coast.  This  proposal,  as  a  basis  upon  which  the  envoys  at  Peking  might 
negotiate  with  the  Chinese  government,  was  seconded  by  Russia  and  then  recei\*ed 
the  general  assent  of  the  other  Powers.  A  number  of  reservations,  however,  were 
made  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Japan.  The  attitude  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Chinese  question  is  given  with  more  detail'  in  the  article 
United  States  (paragraph  Foreign  Relations). 

Since  the  imperial  court  had  fled  to  Tai-yuen-fu  and  later  to  the  remote  city  of 
Si-ngan-fu,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  return  to  Peking,  it  appointed  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  negotiations  with  the  Powers,  a  peace  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  Prince  Ching^Hsu-tung,  and  Yung  Lu,  and  later 
Lui  Kun-yi  and  Chang  Chih-tung  were  added.  Eventually,  the  Powers  accepted  the 
credentials  of  these  men,  with  the  exception  of  Yung  Lu's.  He,  it  was  believed,  with 
Tung'fu'hsiang  and  Li  Ping  Heng,  organized  the  attacks  on  the  legations  under  the 
orders  of  the  empress  dowager.  The  representatives  of  the  Powers  in  Peking,  con- 
stituting a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Chinese  negotiators,  convened  on  October  8 
and  dedared  that  the  punishments  ordered  by  the  imperial  edict  of  September  25 
were  inadequate,  and  pointed  out  that  among  the  culprits  named  two  of  the  leading 
offenders — Tung-fu-hsiang  and  Yu  Hsien — were  not  included.  These  men,  however, 
were  afterward  iilaced  on  the  black  list,  whose  other  most  prominent  names  were 
Prince  Tuan,  Prmce  Yi,  Prince  Chuang,  Yang-)-!,  Duke  Lan,  Qiao  Shu-chiao,  and 
Ying-hien.  On  October  10  the  representatives  of  the  Poyers  decided  to  demand, 
upon. the  basis  of  the  general  plan  outlined  above,  that  by  the  promulgation  of  im- 
perial decrees  the  Chinese  government  should  undertake  the  following  measures: 
The  punishment  of  guilty  officials  and  the  payment  of  an  indemnity;  the  dismantling 
of  all  fortifications  between  Tientsin  and  the  coast,  including  the  "Taku  forts;  the 
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prolubition  of  firearm  importations ;  the  appointment  of  a  single  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  to  take  the  ^ace  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  and  the  establishment  of  permanent 
legation  guards  at  Peking ;  the  institution  of  some  reasonable  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  emperor;  and  the  suspension  of  the  provincial  examinations  for  a 
period  of  five  years  in  the  districts  where  the  murder  of  foreigners  had  occurred. 
In  reply  to  these  demands,  and  as  preliminary  to  definite  peace  negotiations,  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching  submitted  to  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  on 
Octc^r  16  the  foUowiiw  concessions  and  proposals:  Re^^retting  the  outrages  that 
had  taken  i^ace,  and  acunittitig  the  propriety  of  indemnity  payments,  the  Chinese « 
authorities  promised  that  similar  outbreaks  should  not  recur ;  the  Chinese  authorities 
also  were  willing  to  reaffirm  the  existing  commercial  treaties  or  to  modify  them,  or 
to  negotiate  new  ones;  but  with  r^rd  to  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  the  commissioners 
requested  that  that  body  be  allowed  to  assume  its  former  functions;  and,  since  the 
foreign  representatives  had  begun  negotiations,  the  Chinese  asked  that  an  armistice 
be  declared  and  that,  when  the  question  of  indemnity  should  be  adjusted,  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Powers  be  withdrawn. 

On  the  same  day,  October  16,  there  was  concluded  an  Anglo-German  agreement 
f(M-  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  of  China  and  the  preservation  of  uie  "open 
door"  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  In  the  second  clause  of  the  agreement  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  engaged  not  to  make  use  of  the  Chinese  complication  for 
their  own  territorial  advantage,  but  to  use  their  influence  toward  the  maintenance 
of  China's  territorial  integrity ;  and  in  the  third  clause,  in  case  any  other  Power 
should  attempt  to  utilize  this  complication  for  such  advantage,  they  reserved  the 
right  "to  come  to  a  preliminary  understanding  as  to  the  eventual  steps  to  be  taken 
for  the  protection  0/  their  own  interests  in  China."  The  other  Powers  were  then 
invited  to  endorse  the  agreement ;  this  they  did  ^by  November  i )  with  regard  to  the 
"open-door"  clause  ana  the  second  clause,  but  m  reference  to  the  third  clause  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Russia  made  reservations,  Russia  observing  that  it  would 
"modify  its  attitude  according  to  the  drcumstances." 

The  plan  for  negotiations,  based  On  the  French  proposals  of  October  4  and  out- 
lined in  a  foregoing  paragraph,  was  tentative,  and  merely  looked  toward  the  adoption 
by  the  Powers  of  a  final  joint  note  to  be  presented  to  the  Chinese  commissioners, 
^e  diplomatic  discussions  pending  the  definite  formulation  of  this  note  were  long 
and  complicated.  On  November  11  the  representatives  in  Peking  arrived  at  a  pre- 
liminary agreement,  and  on  December  20  they  signed  the  note  in  its  final  form,  the 
American  representative,  Mr.  Conger,  dela^ng  his  signature  until  December  22,  in 
obedience,  he  said,  to  orders  from  Washington.  These  orders  were  due  to  the 
question  of  indemnities.  It  was  stated  that  the  United  States  and  Russia  favored 
referring  the  entire  indemnitjr  question  to  the  new  court  of  arbitration  at  The 
Hague,  but  the  other  Powers  insisted  on  committing  it  to  the  peace  commissioners. 
On  December  24  the  joint  note  was  handed  to  Prince  Ching;  on  the  30th  of  the 
month  an  imperial  edict  authorized  the  Chinese  commissioners  to  negotiate  on  the 
basis  of  this  note,  and  an  armistice  was  proclaimed.  The  following  summary  of  the 
joint  note  appeared  in  the  London  Times: 

"The  note  opens  wth  a  long  preamble  condemning  the  recent  outrages  as  crimes 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  mankind — crimes  against  the  law  of  nations,  human- 
ity, and  civilization.  It  recounts  the  chief  of  these  crimes — the  assassination  of 
Baron  von  Ketteler  by  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  in  obedience  to  orders  of  their 
commanding  officers;  the  siege  of  the  legations  by  Boxers  and  imperial  soldiers 
under  orders  from  the  court  It  denounces  the  treachery  of  the  government  in  declar- 
ing through  its  representatives  abroad  that  it  was  protecting  the  legations,  while  it 
was  actually  besieging  them.  It  impeaches  the  murder  by  imperial  soldiers  of  the 
Japanese  Oiancdlor,  M.  Su^yama,  the  torture  and  assassination  by  Boxers  and 
imperial  troops  of  foreigners  in  Peking  and  many  provinces,  and  the  desecration  of 
foreign  cemeteries  and  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Compelled  to  march  to  Peking  and 
vanquish  the  Chinese  forces,  the  allied  Powers  now  consent  to  accede  to  the  petition 
of  China  for  peace  on  the  following  irrevocable  conditions,  considered  indispensable 
as  reparation  for  the  crimes  committed  and  in  order  to  prevent  their  recurrence : 

"  ( I )  An  imperial  prince  is  to  convey  to  Berlin  the  emperor's  regret  for  the  assassi- 
nation of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  and  a  monument  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
murder,  with  an  inscription  in  Latin,  German,  and  Chinese,  expressing  ihe  regret  of 
the  emperor  for  the  murder. 

"(2)  The  most  severe  punishment  fitting  their  crimes  is  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
personages  designated  in  the  imperial  decree  of  September  25,  whose  names — not 
mentioned — are  Princes  Tuan  and  Chuang  and  two  other  princes.  Duke  Lan,  Chao 
Shu-chiao.  Yang-yi,  Ying-hien.  also  others  whom  the  foreign  ministers  shall  here- 
after designate.  Oiffidal  examinations  are  to  be  suspended  for  five  years  in  those 
cities  where  foreigners  have  been  assassinated  or  cruelly  treated. 
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"(3)  HonoraUe  n^iratioii  is  to  be  nuule  to  Jqan  ior  die  murder  of  M.  iSagi- 

"(4)  Expiatory  mDnuments  ire  to  faeicrected  in  all  foreign  cemeteries  where  tombs 
faarve  been  desscrsted. 

"(5)  The  importedcHi  of  anns  or  maHnel  and  their  mannfactuie  are  to  be  pro- 
hibited. 

"(6)  An  equitable  indemnity  is  to  be  paid  to  states,  societies,  and  individuals,  also 
to  Chinese  who  have  suffered  injury  because  of  their  employment  by  foEetgners. 
t  China  will  adopt  financial  measureE  acceptable  to  the  Powers  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  and  the  service  of  the  loans. 

"(7)  Permanent  legation  guards  are  to  be  maintained,  and  the  diplomatic  quarter 
is  to  be  fortified. 

"(8)  The  Taku  forts  and  those  between  Peking  and  the  sea  are  to  be  razed. 

"(9)  There  is  to  be  a  military  occupation  of  pomts  necessary -to  ensure  tiie  safety 
of  the  communications  between  Peking  and  the  sea. 

"(10)  Proclamations  are  to  be  posted  during  two  years  throughout  the  empire, 
thre^ening  death  to  any  person  joining  an. anti-foreign  society,  and  enumerating  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  China  upon  the  guilty  ringleaders  of  the  recent  outr^es. 
An  imperial  edict  is  to  be  promulgated,  ordering  viceroys,  governors,  and  provincial 
ofiicials  to  be  held  responsible  for  anti-foreign  outbreaks  or  violations  of  treaties 
within  their  jurisdiction,  failure  to  suppress  the  same  being  visited  the  tnunoiiate 
cashiering  of  the  ofiicials  responsible,  who  ^11  never  hold  office  again. 

"(11)  China  undertakes  to  negotiate  a  revision  of  the  commercial  treaties,  in 
'Order  to  facilitate  commercial  relations. 

"(12)  The  Tsung-li-Yamen  is  to  be  reformed,  and  the  court  ceremonial  for  the 
reception  of  foreign-miniaters  modified  in  the  sense  indicated  by  the  Powers. 

"Until  the  foregoing  conditions  are  complied  with  the  Powers  can  hold  out  no  ex- 
pectation of  a  limit  of  time  for  the  -removal  of  the  foreign  troops  now  occupying 
Peking  and  the  provinces." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  large -tracts  in  the  province  of  Chili  had  been  laid  waste, 
and  there  was  much  suffering  amoi%  the  people.  Sir  Robert  Hart  has  pointed  out 
that  the  entire  Chinese  situation  was  anomalous.  The  court  that  had  used  every 
effort  to  expel  the  lections  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  in  hiding.  The  princes  that 
had  encouraged  the  Boxers  to  destroy  the  homes  of  the  missionaries  were  homeless, 
and  the  missionaries  were  in  the  Peking  palaces.  At  the  close  of  the  year  many 
Boxers,  thoi^h  ready  to  take  up  arms  again  at  an  opportune  moment,  were  working 
-for  the  Peking  .foreign  garrison,  while  the  non-Boxer  Chinese  were  wondering  why 
:the  Powers  had  sent  so  many  foreign  troops,  whom  they  regarded  as  brigandte. 
There  was  much  discussion  in  the  press  as  to  the  final  adjustment  of  govemmentdl 
administration  in  China ;  and  the  various  plans  put  forward  differed  all  the  w^* 
from  that  of  the  English  authority  on  Far  Eastern  questions.  Mr.  Demetrius  C. 
Boulgcr,  who  proposed  the  complete  and  definite  partition  of  China,  to  that  of  the 
■imperial  commissioner  of  customs,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  regarded  the  preservation 
of  China's  territorial  integrity,  together  with  the  maintenance  of  the  present  dynasty, 
as  the  sannt  course  of  action  that  the  Powers  could  pursue.  Sir  Robert  'Hart  also 
expressed  the  opinion — novel,  indeed,  for  a  man  of  affairs  and  a  statesman  of  his 
acknowledged  shrewdness— that  the  best  and  most  effective  method  of  treatment 
the  Western  peoples  can  adopt  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  is  the  "golden  rule."  He 
recognizes,  however,  the  extreme  improbability  of  any  such  course  of  action.  As  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  possible  partition  of  China,  he  is  pessimistic.  He  adverts 
to  the  opening  sentence  of  an  ancient  and  celebrated  Chinese  romance,  "Divided 
long,  unites;  united  long,  divides,"  and  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Chinese  people: 
"We  are  not  up  to  date  now  that  we  have  to  carry  on  intercourse  with  the  armed 
iPowers  of  the  world;  we  are  weak,  and  possibly  history  is  about  to  repeat  itself — 
'united  long,  divides' !  Russia  may  take  the  north,  Germany  the  east,  FranM  the 
south,  and  England  the  centre;  and  it  may  even  be  a  good  thing  for  us  that  such 
should  happen — it  may  even  he  better  for  us  than  for  them  I  Our  new  rtilers  may,  in 
fact,  rule  us  for  our  own  good  quite  as  much  as  for  their  benefit;  and  in  process 
of  time,  while  our  northern  countrymen  are  seeaiingly  becoming  Russians,  and 
others  Germans,  French,  and  English,  we  shall  have  learned  all  they  have  to  teach— 
>we  shall  see  introduced  all  that  goes  to  make  states  rich  and  powerful — end  we  shall 
have  improved  upon  that  teaching,  picking  their  brains  and  developing  our  own  to 
an  extent  they  may  be  the  last  to  notice.  Then,  one  fine  morning — h  may  be  a 
hundred,  it  may  be  two  hundred  years  hence — a  wave  of  patriotic  filing  will  thrill 
'through  the  lei^th  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  we  shall  say,  'Now,  gentlemen,  you 
can  go  home,'  and  home  they'll  go — 'Divided  long,  unites.' 

Cities  of  China. — Some  of  the  important  cities  and  towns  of  China  are  briefly 
mentioned  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Peking. — Peking,  which  was  formerly  the  northern  capital,  was  before  its  capture 
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the  capital  of  die  empire  and,  excepting  Cantcm.  its  largest  dty.  An.  estimate,  which, 
however,  is  probably  too  high,  places  the  oopulation  at  1,300,00a  The  city  is-  situatnd 
to  tiic  province  of  Chili,  in  longitude  ri6  2/  east  and  39°  54'  west,  or  nearly  on  the 
pavallel  of  Naples  and  of  Philadelphia.  A  canal  13-  miles  in  length  connects  Tung- 
chon  on  the  Pei  River  with  Pekit^,  the  latter  being  about  no  mites  from  the  rivers 
mouth  aod  80  miles  from  Tientsin.  Peking  is  nominally  divided  into  two  part^  the 
Nortlwm.  or  Tartar  city,  and  the  Southern,  or  Chinese.  The  entire  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  moat  a  little  over  20  miles  long;  The  walls  of  the  Tartar  city 
av«T^  40  feet  in  width  and  sp  feet  in  heij^t,  their  sides  are  faced  with  brick,  and 
the  intervening  space  is  filled  with  earth  and  concrete.  The  walls  of  die'  Chinese  city 
are  about  30  feet  high,  25  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  is  feet  thick  at  the  top.  Within 
the  walls  of  the  Tartar  city  are  two  enclosures,  the  one  within  the  other  and  each 
surrounded  by  its  own  wall.  The  innermost  of  these  is  Kin-ching,  or  the  Forbid- 
den City,  where,  as  the  name  implies,  foreigners  are  not  allowed ;  here  are  the 
inq^erial  palace  and  other  buildings  of  die_  royal'  family.  The  second  enclosure  con- 
tains the  governmental  offices  and  the  residences  of  officials.  In  the  outer  part  are 
dwelling  houses,  shops,  etc. ;  here  also  are  the  buildings  of  the  foreign  l^sations. 
The  prmcipal  business  portion  of  Peking  is  the  Chinese  city,  but  the  volume  ot 
business  comparatively  is  not  large,  as  there  is  no  foreign  trade  and'  scarcely  a  large 
industrial  establishment.  Peking  is  not  well  situated  to  be  either  an  imperial  capiCil 
or  a  great  business  centre.  Of  the  estimated  1,300,000  inhabitants,  400,000  are  said 
to  live  in  the  Chinese  city  and  900,000  in  the  Tartar  city.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
jgoo  the  small  foreign  popuiadon  consisted  of  missionaries,  members  of  the  maritime 
customs  establishments  and  of  the  legations,  and  teachers  in  the  College  of  Peking. 
The  sdreets  are  always  in  a  wretched  condidon,  deep  with  dust  in  the  dry  season  and 
with  mud  and  water  in  the  wet  In  1899  L^don  Street  was  "cleaned,  levelled,  and 
macadamized,  the  greatest  urban  improvement  in  three  centuries."  Communication 
was  (q>ened  with  Tientsin  by  tel^raph  in  1864  and  by  rail  in  1897,  a  second  track 
being  laid  in  189S;  but  on  account  of  nadve  prejudice  the  railway  terminus  has 
never  been  brought  within  the  walls.  It  was  announced,  however,  in  November, 
1900,  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  bringing  the  railway  into  the  Chinese 
city,  the  terminus  to  be  near  the  Temple  of  Heaven.  What  was  once  a  fine  stone 
causeway  runs  from  Peking  to  Tung-chou. 

In  November,  1900,  the  sanitary  condition  of  Peking  had  become  alarming.  The 
natives,  through  an  unreasonable  fear  that  the  foreign  troops  would  interfere  with 
funerals,  had  been  led  to  leave  the  dead  nnburied.  Many  bodies  were  secreted  in 
dwelling-houses  or  courtyards,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  persons  had  died  of 
analtpox  or  other  contagious  diseases.  An  order  forbidding  natives  to  deposit 
refuse  in  the  streets  resulted  in  large  accumulations  of  garbage  in  houses  and  court- 
yards  throughout  the  city.  Accordingly,  it  was  feared  that  there  would  be  serious 
epidemics  during  the  winter  of  i900>oi ;  and  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  empha- 
sized by  the  ^ct  that  in  the  best  of  circumstances  smallpox  is  prevalent  in  P^ing 
during  the  winter  season. 

Ticntsm. — This  city,  which  is  probably  the  third  largest  in  the  empire,  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  Chili  at  the  junction  of  the  Pei-ho  River  and  the  Grand  Canal, 
8e  miles  from  Peking  and  about  30  miles  by  land  from  the  Gulf  of  Chili,  or  more 
than  twice  the  latter  distance  by  the  Pei-ho.  The  popnlation  is  said  to  be  1,000,000, 
an  esdmate  that  some  writers  are  inclined  to  regard  as  too  large.  As  the  dty  is 
the  only  considerable  port  for  an  interior  population  of  perhaps  100.000,000,  it  has 
been  a  seat  of  great  commercial  activity,  and  shortly  before  the  disturbances  of 
1900  the  general  trade  was  "increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds."  The  export  is  of 
recent  growth  and  is  largely  the  result  of  foreign  enterprise.  Tientsin  had  a  num- 
ber  of  important  local  industries,  among  the  chief  of  which  was  distilling  from 
sor^nnn  or  millet  It  is  said  that  the  trade  of  the  dty  is  endangered  by  the  silt 
accntnuladDns  of  the  Pei-ha  Measures  have  been  tal^  for  the  improvemoit  of 
the  river,  but  it  is  thought  that  permanent  success  can  be  attained  only  by  continued 
dredging  of  the  Taku  rar.  The  Pei-ho  is  not  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  above 
Tientsin.  The  city  is  connected  by  rail  with  Peking,  and  early  in  1900  a  line,  com- 
pleted to  Niuchwang.  348  miles  distant,  connected  there  with  die  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  (Russian).  Tientsin  will  be  espedaily  remembered  by  Europeans  not  only 
for  die  appalling  scenes  of  1900,  but  also  for  the  inhimous  massacre  of  the  French 
Sisters  of  Kfercy  and  other  foreigners  on  June  3i,  1870. 

Taku. — This  village,  unimportant  except  for  its  forts,  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Pei-ho,  where  die  river  enters  the  Gulf  of  Chili.  The  town  is  30  mites 
from  Tientsin  or  67  mila  by  river.  The  railway,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Chinese 
Imperial  line,  does  not  ftctoally  reach  Taku,  but  touches  Tung-ku,  a  town  two  miles 
up  the  river.  There  are  two  ancfaor^s  at  Taku,  an  inner  and  an  outer.  At  cer- 
tain tides  steamers  cannot  cross  the  bar,  which  at  spring  tides  is  covered  by  twelve 
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feet  of  water.  Taku  is  the  key  to  the  Pei  Valley,  including  Tientsin  and  Peking, 
and  its  forts  have  been  the  scene  of  several  memorable  bombardments. 

Si-gnan-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Shensi,  became  the  seat  of  the  imperial 
government  shortly  after  the  court  fled  from  Peking  upon  the  arrival  of  the  army 
of  relief.  This  is  the  fifth  time  in  its  history  that  Si-gnan-fu  has  been  the  capital 
of  Qiina.  The  city,  which  has  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000,  was  founded  in  the  twelith  century  b.c  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Weit  and  King  rivers,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall.  Si-gnan-fu  has  clean, 
straight  streets,  fine  shops,  a  large  arsenal,  where  cannon  and  rifles  are  manufactured, 
and  it  is  an  important  centre  of  trade.  The  city  and  surrounding  districts  are  said 
to  be  the  richest  in  China  in  all  sorts  of  antiquities.  It  contains  the  famous  Nes- 
torian  tablet  commemorating  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  China  in  tlie  year 
781  and  setting  forth  the  event  in  an  inscription  in  Chinese  and  Syriac. 

Niuchwang,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Chinese  treaty  ports,  is  situated  in  Man- 
churia about  13  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liao  River,  which  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  Liaotung.  The  chief  importance  of  the  city,  the  population  of  which  is  said 
to  be  60,000,  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  which  will  connect  Port  Arthur  with  the  Trans-Siberian  road,  and  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Railway,  which  has  been  extended  thither  from  Tientsin.  The 
trade  is  considerable.   Niuchwang  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  on  August  4,  1900. 

Port  Arthur  and  Talicnwan. — Port  Arthur,  which  is  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  was  formerly  the  most  important  naval  arsenal 
of  China,  but  in  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894.  was  captured  and  its  works  destroyed. 
This  port  and  Talienwan  Bay,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  Port  Arthur, 
were  leased  to  Russia,  March  a?,  1898,  for  a  period  of  twenQr-five  years,  with  the 
provision  that  the  lease  could  be  extended  by  agreement  The  harbor  of  Port 
Arthur  is  closed  to  all  vessels  except  Russian  and  Chinese  war-ships;  a  part  of 
Talienwan  harbor  is  also  reserved  for  these  fleets,  but  the  remainder  is  open  to 
merchant  vessels  of  every  flag.  Russia  has  made  Port  Arthur  a  great  naval  station 
and  fortress,  and  is  still  increasing  its  stores  and  defences.  It  will  be  the  terminus 
of  a  great  branch  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad. 

Chifu,  a  treaty  port  in  the  province  of  Shantung  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Chili, 
has  an  estimated  population  of  35.000,  of  whom  about  400  are  missionaries.  Of  the 
latter  number  more  than  one-half  are  missionaries,  who,  before  the  outbreak  of 
1900,  though  claiming  a  residence  in  Chifu,  lived  inland.  The  port  was  opened  to 
foreign  commerce  in  1863.  The  Chinese  name  of  the  city  is  Yen-tai,  Chifu  proper  be- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor. 

Weihaiwei,  a  port  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Chifu  in  the 
province  of  Shantung,  is  under  the  authority  of  the  British,  by  whom  it  is  used  as 
a  naval  station.  The  distance  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Chili  to  Port  Anhur 
is  about  115  miles  and  the  distance  southwest  to  the  German  port  of  Kiau-chou  is 
about  the  same.  Formerly  Weihaiwei  was  a  fortified  Chinese  naval  station.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Japanese  in  January,  1895.  On  July  i,  1898,  the  port  was  leased  by 
Great  Britain  as  an  offset  to  the  concessions  granted  to  Russia  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula;  the  British  took  possession  for  as  long  a  time  as  the 
Russians  should  occupy  Port  Arthur.  The  harbor  is  about  18  miles  in  circumference, 
and,  being  sheltered  to  the  northward  by  the  small  island  of  Liukungtao,  has  two 
entrances,  of  which  the  easterly  one  is  closed  to  vessels  of  more  than  ig  feet 
draught.  Unlike  Taku,  where  the  land  is  extremely  flat,  Weihaiwei  is  surrounded 
by  picturesque  bills,  some  of  which  are  1500  feet  or  more  in  height. 

Kiao-chau,  a  port  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  was  seized  by 
the  Germans  in  November,  1897,  in  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  two  German  mis- 
sionaries, and  in  the  following  March  the  town,  harbor,  and  district  were  leased  for 
a  period  of  99  years.  Although  Kiao-chau  was  declared  a  free  port  in  September, 
1898,  a  branch  of  the  Chinese  customs  is  permitted  to  levy  duties  on  the  trade  viHx 
Chinese  ports.  Before  the  outbreaks  of  1900  Kiao-chau  gave  promise  of  becoming  a 
great  commercial  centre  and  concessions  had  been  granted  for  two  lines  of  railway 
running  into  the  interior. 

Shanghai,  the  most  important  Chinese  commercial  city,  is  situated  in  the  province 
of  Kiangsu  at  the  junction  of  the  Woosung  and  Hwang-fo  rivers  twelve  miles  above 
their  embouchure  into  the  southern  estuary  of  the  Yangtse-kiang,  at  the  town  of 
Woosung.  The  estimated  population  is  586,000 ;  its  foreign  population  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  Chinese  city.  The  surrounding  country  is  level,  fertile,  and 
densely  inhabited,  there  being  perhaps  800  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  depth  of 
water  on  the  bar  at  the  newly  opened  treaty  port  of  Woosung  is  rarely  more  than  19 
feet  As  the  bar  causes  heavy  losses  to  ship-owners  and  merchants  by  the  deten- 
tion of  ocean  steamers,  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil  by  dredging  the  channel  have 
been  made,  but  have  proved  ineffective. 

Canton,  a  treaty  port  with  perhaps  2,500,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Chu-kiai^, 
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or  Pearl  River,  about  95  miles  from  Hong  Kone.  It  is  the  capital  of  Kwangtung 
Province,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  Kwangtui^  and  Kwang-si.  The 
city  proper  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  some  6  miles  in  circumference,  about  20  feet 
thicl^  and  from  25  to  40  feet  high.  The  city  has  sixteen  gates  and  two  water  gates. 
Outside  the  w^ls  the  suburbs  are  built  up  for  several  miles.  There  is  regular  and 
frequent  steamer  communication  with  Macao,  Hong  Kong,  and  Shanghai.  Canton 
was  connected  by  an  overland  telegraph  with  Kaulun  in  ito3,  and  with  Lungchou-fu 
in  18S4.  A  preliminary  survey  tor  a  railroad  from  Canton  to  Kaulun  has  been 
made,  and  the  project  has  been  approved  by  the  emperor.  During  1899  a  survey  of  a 
railroad  from  Canton  to  Hankow  was  made  for  an  American  syndicate. 

Suchou,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  has  an  estimated  population  of 
half  a  million,  and  is  situated  about  80  miles  northwest  of  Shanghai,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  inland  waterways.  It  is  near  the  southern  section  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  not  far  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great  Tathu  Lake.  The  city  has 
important  manufactures,  including  silk  and  satin  embroideries  and  other  fabrics  of 
silk,  linen,  and  cotton.  According  to  the  Japanese  treaty,  Suchou  has  been  an  open 
port  to  foreign  trade  since  September.  189(5.  The  recovery  of  Suchou  from  the 
Chinese  rebels  by  General  (then  Major)  Gordon  in  November,  1863,  was  the  first 
effective  blow  to  the  Taiping  rebellion. 

Chinkiang,  a  city  of  about  140,000  inhabitants  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yangtse  where  the  Grand  Canal  enters  the  river.  The  city 
is  enclosed  by  walls  and  defended  by  batteries  that  command  the  river  approaches. 
The  foreign  settlement,  which  has  small  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
occupies  a  stri^  of  land  extending  from  the  Canal  along  the  Yangtse.  About  half  of 
the  foreign  buildings  were  destroyed  by  a  native  mob  on  February  5,  1889.  Chin- 
kiang was  <^>ened  to  foreign  trade  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin. 

Nanking,  a  city  of  perhaps  250,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Yangtse  20^  miles  from  Shanghai  and  45  miles  west  of  Chinkiang.  It  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall  22  miles  in  circumference,  varying  from  40  to  90  in  height  and  from  20  to 
40  feet  in  thickness.  Much  of  the  city's  ancient  greatness  has  passed  away,  and 
within  the  walls  are  large  areas  of  cultivated  land  or  wilderness.  There  are  some 
manufactures  of  importance.  In  1890  the  naval  college,  with  9  native  and  3  foreign 
instructors,  was  opened.  The  recapture  of  Nanking  from  the  rebels  in  July,  18&4, 
proved  to  be  the  fatal  blow  to  the  Taiping  rebellion.  In  the  French  treaty  of  18^ 
Nanking  was  named  as  one  of  the  ports  to  be  opened  to  trade,  but  the  formal  opening 
did  not  occur  until  May,  1899. 

Wuhu,  a  city  with  upward  of  80,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  Yangtse  in  the 
province  of  An-hwai.  Pursuant  to  the  Chifu  convention  it  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  on  April  i,  1877.  The  location  of  Wuhu  is  very  favorable  for  trade,  since 
in  addition  to  the  river  it  has  excellent  canal  connections  with  other  parts  of  the 
interior. 

Kiukiang,  a  town  with  an  estimated  population  of  55,000,  is  situated  on  the 
Yangtse  near  the  outlet  of  Pcnrang  Lake  in  the  province  of  Kiangsi,  nearly  200  miles 
from  Hankow  and  450  miles  from  Shan^^t.  The  walls,  which  are  about  five  miles 
in  circumference,  surround  a  certain  amount  of  unoccupied  land,  for  during  the 
Taiping  rebellion  the  city  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Kiukiang  is  favorably  sit- 
uated Tor  trade  with  the  green-tea  districts.  In  1899  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
and  a  Protestant  church  were  opened. 

Hankow,  with  an  estimated  population  of  800,000,  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
Yangtse-kiang  and  the  Han-kiang  rivers,  in  the  province  of  Hupe,  and  is  about  600 
miles  from  Shanghai.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls  built  at  the  time  of  the 
•  Taiping  rebellion.  Cotton  cloth  milts  were  established  in  1892.  A  trunk-line  rail- 
way from  Peking  to  Hankow,  by  way  of  Pao-ting-fu,  has  been  projected,  and  the 
contract  in  1897  was  let  to  a  Belgian  syndicate.  Hankow  was  opened  to  foreign  trade 
m  1861. 

Ichang,  with  an  estimated  population  of  34,000,  is  a  port  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Yangtse  in  the  province  of  Hupe,  393  miles  above  Hankow  and  nearly  1000  miles 
from  Shanghai.  For  vessels  of  light  draft  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  this  port,  which  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  April,  1877,  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  of  the  Chifu  invention. 

Fuchau,  the  capital  of  Fokien  Province,  having;  an  estimated  population  of  650,000, 
lies  in  a  plain  on  the  north  side  of  the  Min  River  about  34  miles  from  its  mouth. 
A  part  01  the  city  is  protected  by  walls  about  30  feet  high,  12  feet  wide  at  the  top 
and  6  or  ^  miles  long.  The  shallowness  of  the  river  compels  vessels,  excepting  those 
of  very  light  draft,  to  anchor  at  Pagoda  Island,  about  9  miles  below  the  city.  Ner.r 
this  anchorage  is  the  Mamoi  arsenal,  a  large  government  establishment,  which  wa; 
bombarded  1^  the  French  in  August,  1884,  but  which  was  subsequently  restored  and 
has  been  to  some  extent  reorganized  and  managed  by  French  experts. 

Amoy,  a  treaty  port  with  about  96,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  Haimun,  an  island 
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of  Fokien,  some  40  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-chi  River.  The 
inhabitants  of  Hie  entire  island  probably  number  about  400,000.  The  ci^  a  a  com- 
wtratively  good  trade  centre,  and  there  is  fairly  regular  steamer  amununication  witii 
ruchau,  Swatow,  Hong  Ksmg,  Manila,  and  Singapore. 

OUUfO)  FUNCE,  was  one  of  the  four  Chinese  peace  commissioners  appointed  by 
imperial  edict  to  n^oliale  with  the  envoys  of  the  foreign  Powers  subsequent  to  the 
Buxer  uprising  of  June,  igoo.  During  the  siege  of  the  legations  at  Peking,  Prince 
Ching.  in  command  of  imperial  troops,  was  credited  to  some  extent  with  de- 
fending the  legations  from  the  Boxers  under  Prince  Tuan  and  General  Tung-Fu- 
hsiang.  Prince  Ching,  who  is  now  about  60  years  of  age,  represents  the  more 
enlightened  of  the  Chinese.  For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen,  and  was  only  recently  succeeded  by  the  reactionary  Prince  Tuan.  In  this 
capacity  Prince  Ching  won  a  reputation  for  courtesy  and  the  credit  for  exerting 
his  influence  against  the  violent  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  but  his  position  allowed 
him  little  real  power.  In  1891  he  became  president  ofthe  admiralty  board.  At  the 
time  of  the  Japanese  War  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Peking  army,  but  he 
had  no  opportimity  to  lead  his  troops  against  the  enemy.  In  1896  an  in4>erial  decree 
raised  him  from  prince  of  the  second  to  prince  of  the  first  order. 

OHXN  nUUnOk   See  Chinbse  EMfuts  (paragraph  on  Cities). 

OSmUDBIf,  Lucius  Eugene,  a  New  York  lawyer  and  man  of  letters,  who 
died  July  32,  1900,  was  a  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Chittenden,  first  efovernor  of 
Vermont.  He  was  born  at  Williston,  Vt,  in  1824,  and  met  viHh  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  before  figuring  in  politics  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  and  free-soil  move- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Republican  party,  and  a  delegate  to 
the  famous  Peace  Conference  of  1861.  His  association  then  with  Salmon  P.  Chase 
brought  about  Mr.  Chittenden's  appointment  as  register  when  Mr.  Chase  was  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  During  the  four  years  of  his  ofiice  Mr,  Chittenden  formed 
a  warm  friendship  with  Lincoln,  and  afterward  published  the  interesting  RecoUec- 
Hons  of  Lincoln  and  His  Administration  (1891).  He  also  published  Personal 
Recollections  1840-90  (1893),  and  the  Speeches,  Addresses  and  Letters  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  A  man  of  sdiolarly  tastes,  he  belonged  to  the  Grolier  Quh  and.  the  lead- 
ing historical  societies,  and  bad  a  most  valuable  library,  which  induded  a  collection 
otpapers  on  the  early  history  of  Vermont,  afterward  purchased  by  the  University  o£ 
Vermont 

OHOIflBA^  During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1900  cholera  prevailed  in  Afghanis- 
tan to  such  a  decree  as  to  alarm  the  Russian  representatives  into  lu'ging  the  estab- 
ment  of  a  sanitaty  cordon  on  the  frontier.  A  serious  epidemic  of  the  disease  pre- 
vailed in  Japan  during  the  same  time.  The  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  India  is  one  of 
the  worst  on  record.  In  September  the  natives  died  of  it  at  the  rate  of  3000  a  week. 
In  Kashmir  the  mortality  during  the  1900  epidemic  was  about  56  per  cent  See 
India  ;  Serum  Therapy,  and  Vital  Statistics. 

OBOUttONDBZiBT,  Miss  Mary,  English  author,  whose  novel  Red  Pottage  was 
one  of  the  successes  of  the  year,  belongs  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  Marquis  of 
Cholfflondeley's  family.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Cholmondeley, 
of  Hodnet  Rectory.  Here  Miss  Cholmondeley  was  bom  and  received  her  education 
through  reading  the  old  English  classics.  She  wrote  her  first  three  books,  The 
Danvcrs  Jewels,  Sir  Charles  Danvers,  and  Diana  Tempest,  in  spite  of  poor  health 
and  many  household  duties.  These  and  still  further  points  of  resemblance  between 
her  own  life  and  that  of  Hester  West  show  that  the  description  of  this  character  in 
Red  Pottage  is  more  or  less  autobiographical.  The  appearance  of  Diana  Tempest  ^ 
created  considerable  comment  in  England,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  Red  Pottage, 
in  spite  of  its  great  popularity,  shows  any  increase  in  literary  power.  It  is  a  satire  of 
English  society  life  written  in  a  bold,  fluent  style.  The  story  lacks  form  and  is  full 
of  mcongniity  and  exaggeration.  Miss  Cholmondeley  has.  however,  a  faculty  for 
creating  dramatic  situations  and  describing  character  in  witty  paradoxes.  Mr. 
Greslcy,  the  bigoted  vicar,  is  one  of  the  widely  discussed  creations  of  modem  fiction. 

OBBISTIAN  OATHOUOS  (DOWID),  a  sect  of  comparatively  recent  appeal^ 
ance.  composed  of  the  followers  of  John  Alexander  Dowte,  the  apostle  of  "divine 
healing."  Accessions  of  members  and  wealth  have  so  encouraged  the  apostle  that 
he  has  already  entered  upon  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  co-operative  com- 
munity on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  city  of  New  Zion.  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  the  founders,  is  to  be  the  capital  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God  and 
will  surpass  every  temporal  city  in  the  world.  The  Christian  Catholics  report  a 
membership  of  40,000,  with  55  ministers  and  50  churches. 

OBXtBTlAXt  BMSBATOR,  UNITED  SOOIH'ITT  OF,  founded  in  Portland, 
Me.,  in  1881  for  the  training  of  young  people  for  the  duties  of  church  membership. 
At  the  close  of  1900  there  was  a  wOTldwide  enrolment  of  60,770  societies,  with  a 
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member^ip  of  3,646,200.  Membership  is  distiributed  in  ail  evangelical  denomina- 
Hons.  The  Unit^  Society  is  a  bureau  of  information  for  all  the  individual  societies. 
President,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  the  founder  of  the  society;  general  secretary, 
John  Willis  Baer.  An  international  convention  is  to  be  held,  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
July  6-10,  1901. 

OHRISTI&Na,  a  religious  sect  of  the  United  States,  originated  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  two  divisions,  ChristiaD  Connection  and  Christian 
Church  (South),  which  withdrew  during  the  slavery  agitation,  have  recently  been 
united,  and  at  present  show  a  membership  of  111,855  members,  with  1248  ministers 
and  1520  churches.  In  church  polity  the  Christians  are  practically  congregational, 
while  in  doctrine  they  allow  great  freedom,  basing  their  rule  of  bith  on  individual 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  They  have  exhibited  considerable  activity  along  mission- 
ary and  educational  lines,  and  now  control  a  number  of  well-equipped  institutions  of 
learning. 

CHRISTIAN  SOSEIKOE^  a  term  used  to  denote  the  beliefs  of  the  members  and 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  founded  in  1866  by  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G. 
Eddy.  This  sect  reports  an  increase  in  membership  in  all  parts  of  America,  includ- 
ing Canada  and  Alaska ;  also  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  in  South  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, the  Flittippine  Islands,  Cuba,  and  Japan.  The  main  tenet  of  the  Christian 
Scientists  tlrat  distingui^es  them  from  Christians  of  other  denominations  is  the 
healing  of  disease  throu^  acquiring  &idi  in  the  unreality  of  disease,  or,  as  disease 
is  called,  "error."  This  has  up  to  the  present  time  led  them  to  refuse  to  sufferers 
the  aid  of  medicines,  the  result  being  that  the  regular  medical  profession  has  stron^y 
protested  against  the  dangers  likely  to  follow  from  the  refusal  of  the  Christaam 
Science  healers  to  report,  or  their  inability  even  to  diagnose,  zymotic  diseases.  It 
is,  however,  noteworthy  that  Mrs.  Eddy  authorized  the  following  statement:. 
"Rather  than  quarrel  over  vaccination,  I  recommend  that  if  the  law  demand'  an 
individual  to  submit  to  this  proi^s  he  obey  the  law  and  then  appeal  to  the  Gospel  to. 
save  him  from  any  bad  results.  Whatever  changes  belong  to  this  century  or  any 
epoch  we  may  safely  subnnt  to  the  providence  of  God,  to  common  justice,  to  in- 
dividual  rights  and  governmental  usages.  This  statement  should  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  apply  on  the  basis  of  Christian  Science  to  the  reporting  of  contagion  to  the 
proper  authorities,  when  the  law  so  requires."  Much  attention  was  called  to  the 
Christian  Scientists  of  New  York  City  in  igoo  by  the  contBst  over  the  will  of  Miss- 
Heloi  C.  Brush,  who  died  in  that  year,  leaving  about  $100,000  to  the  First  Church  o£ 
Christ,  Scientist.  Two  sisters  of  Miss  Brush,  to  whom  was  bequeathed  $ioiiO' each,, 
contested  the  will  on  the  ground  that  undue  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the. 
deoeased  by  the  Christian  Scientists.  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  the  well-known  physician,, 
testified  that  a  belief  in  Christian  Science  will  not  alone  be  enough  to  prove  th& 
mind  of  the  testatrix  unsound.  Attempts  at  legislation  against  the  Christian. 
Scientists  were  unsuccessful,  as  the  unconstitutionality  of  laws  compelling  any  one  to. 
call  in  a  physician  of  one  school  in  preference  to  any  other  was  seen  to  apply  to 
Christian  Science  healing  as  well.  In  igoo  there  were  444  churches,  42  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year ;  285  public  Christian  Science  reading-rooms,  showing  an  increase 
of  183  during  190a;  and  76  chartered  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  an  increase  of  14.  The  total  number  of  members  enrolled  was  100,000 
in  igoo  and  the  avowed  adherents  are  estimated  to  be  500,000.  The  ChrisHan 
Srience  Journal  (monthly)  and  the  Christian  Science  Sentinel  (weekly)  are  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  church.  The  text-book  of  this  sect.  Science  and 
Health,  with  a  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  passed  through  its  two  hundredtfr  edition  in 
1900.  The  following  books  on  Christian  Science  appeared  in  the  United'  States  in 
igoo:  A.  O.  Garrison,  Christian  Science  Dissected  (St.  Louis);  W.  P.  McCoride, 
Christian  Science  (Richmond,  Va.)  ;  W.  A.  Purrington.  Christian  Science,  a»  Ex- 
position of  Mrs.  Eddy's  Wonderful  Discovery.  Including  its  Legal  Aspects;  A 
Plea  for  Children  and  Other  Helpless  Sick  (New  York),  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whit- 
ney, The  Integrity  of  Christian  Science  (New  York). 

0HBI8TI&1I'  SOXBWOB  (REPOHMBD).  See  Reform  Christian  Sobitce 
Church  Association. 

CIHHIHTIAWt  VJOTGR,  Prince,  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  son  of  Prince  and 
Princess  Christian  and  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria,  died  at  Pretoria,  October  24, 
igoo.  at  the  age  of  33.  His  military  career  included  service  in  the  Soudan  expedition 
imder  Lord  Kitchener  in  1898  as  staff  officer  to  the  troops  on  board  the  gunboat  flo- 
tilla. For  his  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Omdurman  and  the  battle  which  crushed 
the  power  of  the  Khalifa  he  received  high  honors.  He  had  lately  been  gaeetted  for 
special  scr\Mce  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Roberts  in  South  Africa. 

aBROmO  ntON  ORB.  According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  none  of  this  material  was  mined  in  the  United  States  in  iSgg  or  in  1898. 
The  Mineral  Industry,  however,  gives  the  production  for  iSgg  at  100  long  tons, 
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valued  at  $1000  and  coming  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines,  there  being  no  output 
from  the  mines  of  California.  Chrome  ore  is  also  mined  in  Canada  and  is  shipped  to 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  armor-plate,  the  output 
in  1899  from  the  Colraine  Mines  amounting  to  1768  gross  tons,  valued  at  the  mines 
at  $30,867.  Chromite  also  occurs  in  North  Carolina,  but  there  has  never  been  any 
systematic  prospecting  and  development  of  the  localities  where  it  has  been  found. 

OHUROH,  Fkedesic  Edwin,  a  distinguished  American  landscape  painter,  died 
April  7,  igoa  He  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  4,  1826.  After  studying  under 
Thomas  Cole  he  established  a  studio  in  New  York,  and  in  1849  became  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design.  His  reputation  was  established  by  his  large  can- 
vas, "The  Heart  of  the  Andes."  Soon  afterward  he  produced  another  large  painting, 
"The  Great  Fall,  Niagara,"  for  which  he  received  a  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington.  Among  his 
later  works  are  "On  the  Cordilleras;"  "Morning;"  "The  Icebergs;"  "Under 
Niagara;"  "Moonlight  Under  the  Tropics;"  and  "Sunset  on  Mount  Desert  Island." 
His  "Cotopaxi,"  a  notable  painting,  is  in  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York. 

OHUROHZXX,  John  Wesley,  A.M.,  D.D.,  professor  of  homiletics  and  pulpit 
oratory  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  died  at  Andover,  Mass.,  April  13,  igoo. 
He  was  bom  at  Fairlee,  Vt.  May  26,  1839,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1865  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1868.  Soon  after  he  was  called  to  the 
latter  institution  as  an  instructor,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  associated  in 
the  work  there  and  at  Abbott  Academy,  Andover,  He  was  widely  known  as  an 
elocutionist  and  reader,  and  had  given  instruction  in  elocution  at  various  institu- 
tions, including  Smith  College.  Harvard  Divinity  School.  Dartmouth  College,  and 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  From  1884  to  1894  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Andover  Review. 

OHUROHIUt,  Winston  Leonard  Spencer,  .son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  was  born  on  November  30,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Sandhurst,  and  entered  the  army  in  i8g^,  serving  in  that  year  with  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Cuba  and  receiving  the  Order  ot  Military  Merit.  In  1897  he  served  with 
the  Thirty-first  Punjab  Infantry,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  received  a 
medal  with  clasp  for  his  actions  in  Bajaur.  He  also  served  as  orderly  oiBcer  to 
Sir  W.  Lockhart  with  the  Tirah  expeditionary  force  in  1898,  and  was  with  the 
Twenty-first  Lancers  in  the  Nile  expeditionary  force,  again  receiving  a  medal  with 
clasp  tor  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Khartoum.  In  1899  he  was  the  Conservative 
candidate  for  Parliament  for  Oldham,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  went  to  the  Transvaal.  On  November  15  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Boers, 
being  captured  with  others  in  an  armored  train  near  Estcourt,  while  acting  as  corre- 
spondent for  the  Morning  Post.  He  was  taken  to  Pretoria,  but  escaped  later  in  the 
year.  During  his  captivity  he  became  impressed  with  the  strength  of  the  Boer 
resistance,  and  his  prophecy  that  England  would  need  350.000  soldiers  to  conquer  the 
republics  proved  true.  In  January,  1900,  he  was  made  commander  of  a  squadron  of 
South  African  Horse.  Late  in  the  year  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  lectured 
on  his  adventures  among  the  Boers.  In  September,  1900,  he  was  elected  Conser- 
vative member  of  Parliament  for  Oldham.  He  has  written  The  Story  of  the  Mala- 
kand  Field  Force  (1898)  ;  The  River  War  (1899)  ;  Savrola  (1900)  ;  London  to  Lady- 
smith  via  Pretoria  (1900)  ;  Ian  Hamilton's  March  (1900). 

OHUROH  OF  CHRIST,  SOIENTIST.    See  Christian  Science. 

OHUROH  OP  XREIiAND.   See  Ireland,  Church  of. 

OINOIMNATI,  SOOIBTT  OF  THB,  founded  by  Washington  and  his  officers  in 
1783,  "to  perpetuate  as  well  the  remembrance  of  this  vast  event  (the  Revolutionary 
War)  as  the  mutual  friendships  which  have  been  formed  under  the  pressure  of 
tommon  danger,"  etc.,  is  composed  of  the  general  society  and  the  State  societies. 
The  next  triennial  meeting  of  the  general  society  will  be  held  in  Hartford,  Conn., 


general,  Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  Rhode  Island.  Offices,  Garden  City,  L.  I.  There 
are  State  societies  in  active  membership  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
■General  Washington  was  the  first  president-general,  and  served  till  his  death,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  Cincinnati  is  a  militapf  society, 
recognized  by  Congress,  and  not  merely  a  patriotic  or  benevolent  association. 

ami.  ENaiNBBRS,  AMBRIOAN  society  OP,  founded  1852.  Member- 
ship, December  31,  1900,  2337.  Annual  convention  of  1901  to  be  held  at  Niagara 
Falls  the  last  week  in  June.  House,  220  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York  Oty; 
contains  engineering  library  of  35,000  volumes.  The  society  publications  are  Pro- 
ceedings  (ten  issues  per  year)  and  semi-annual  volumes  of  Transactions.  Presi- 
dent, E.  E.  Olcott;  secretary,  Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 
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OIVIL  8SRVI0B  BBFORM  IiBAOUB}  NATIONAXi,  consists  of  such  civil 
service  reform  associations  in  the  United  States  as  care  to  become  members.  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City,  December  13  and  14,  igoo,  and  Dr. 
Daniel  C  Gilman  was  elected  president,  succeeding  Carl  Sdiurz,  who  earlier  in  the 
year  had  retired  from  the  presidency  on  the  ground  that  his  active  opposition  to  the 
McKinley  administration  during  the  campaign  of  1900  might  react  unfavorably  on 
the  league.  Mr.  Schurz  had  been  president  of  the  league  for  eight  years,  being  the 
successor  of  George  William  Curtis,  its  first  president.  The  most  important  report 
presented  at  the  meeting  was  that  of  an  investigating  committee  "On  the  Condition 
of  the  Civil  Service  under  the  Present  National  Administration."  It  reported  that 
from  1SB3  until  May  29,  1899,  the  provisions  of  the  National  Civil  Service  act  had 
constantly  been  extended,  each  President  making  important  additions  to  the  clas- 
sified service.  Since  that  date,  however,  "conspicuous  and  unusual  opportunities 
for  its  extension  have  deliberately  been  set  aside,"  and  it  was  stated  that  instances 
had  occurred  in  which  "war  emergency"  appointments  were  made  without  draw- 
ing upon  the  6180  eligible  clerks  on  the  lists  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, while  in  making  census  appointments  the  merit  system  was  not  employed. 
The  report  points  out  that  the  President's  order  of  May  29,  1899,  had  removed 
about  5000  places  from  the  competitive  to  an  "excepted"  list,  and  2000  more  from 
the  classified  to  the  unclassified  service ;  that  it  validated,  nominally,  many  appoint- 
ments previously  made  in  violation  of  the  law;  that  it  weakened  the  rules  govern- 
ing transfers,  reinstatements,  and  removals,  so  as  to  permit  new  and  most  serious 
abuses;  and  that  it  marked  the  first  great  reduction  in  the  actual  extent  of  the  merit 
system  since  the  act  of  1883  was  passed.  ( For  a  brief  statement  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  in  this  matter,  see  the  article  McKinley,  William.)  The  committee 
on  the  dvil  service  in  the  dependencies  reported  with  gratification  that  there  had 
been  an  apparent  recognition  of  the  evils  of  a  "carpet-bag"  system  in  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Philippine  Commission  of  a  Civil  Service  Board  for  the  Philippines.  But 
as  yet  no  appointments  have  been  made  under  this  board.  The  committee  on  super- 
annuation in  the  civil  service  reported  favoring  a  scheme  for  the  collecting  of  a 
fund  by  means  of  a  required  life  insurance  on  the  deferred  annuiw  plan.  The 
officers  (or  the  year  1900-01  include  the  president,  D.  C.  Oilman,  LL.D.,  Baltimore, 
and  secretary,  George  McAneny,  54  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

OliARK,  Jonas  Gilman,  founder  pf  Dark  University,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  died 
in  Worcester,  May  23,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  February  i, 
1815;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  then  learned  the  trade  of  carriage- 
making.  In  1853  he  went  to  California,  where  he  met  with  considerable  success, 
and  returning  to  New  York  five  years  later,  entered  the  banking  business  and 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  became  greatly  interested  in  university  development, 
and  after  studying  the  conditions  in  the  work  of  higher  education  in  Europe,  deter- 
mined to  found  in  America  an  institution  the  purpose  of  which  was,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "to  increase  human  knowledge  and  transmit  the  perfect  culture  of  one  genera- 
tion to  the  ablest  youth  of  the  next ;  to  afford  the  highest  education  and  opportunity 
of  original  research."  Accordingly  he  formed  a  board  of  eight  trustees,  graduates 
of  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  and  Amherst,  and  having  secured  a  charter  in 
1887,  founded  Clark  University  two  years  later  with  an  endowment  fund  of 
$2,000,000.  The  student  body  of  this  university  has  always  been  small,  but  venr  ad- 
vanced work,  particularly  in  psychology  and  biology,  has  been  done.  Upon  Clark's 
death  the  institution  received  his  library  of  rare  and  costly  books. 

OXJkBK,  WnxiAM  Andrews.   See  Montana  (paragraph  Clark). 

OXaABKB,  Frank  Wigclesworth,  chief  chemist  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  in  1900.  Professor  Clarke  was  bom  in  Boston.  March  19. 
1847,  and  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard  in  1867.  He  • 
became  instructor  in  chemistry  at  Comell  University  in  1869,  and  professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Howard  University,  Washington,  in  1873.  He  occupied  the  chair  of 
chemistry  and  physics  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  from  1874  to  1883,  when  he 
became  connected  with  the  United  States  Geol<^cal  Surv^.  Professor  Clarke  is 
well  known  among  chemists  for  his  studies  on  atomic  weights  and  other  researches. 
He  is  the  author  of  Weights,  Measures  and  Money  of  All  Notions;  Elements  of 
Chemistry  ( 1884) ;  Constants  of  Nature  ( 1873.  1876,  and  1882)  ;  besides  a  large 
number  of  papers  contributed  to  the  various  chemical  and  scientific  journals.  He 
has  been  chairman  of  the  section  of  chemistry  of  the  Amercan  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  president  of  the  Washington  Chemical  Society. 

OX*A3StSHt  General  George  Calvekt,  British  military  officer,  retired,  died  Febru- 
ary 9,  1900,  at  Uckfield.  Bom  in  London,  July  23,  1814,  he  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Sandhurst.  He  served  in  the  Crimean  War  with  the  Scots  Greys,  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Balaclava,  Inkerman.  and  Tchernaya,  and  was  present  at  the 
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siege  and  fall  of  Sebastopol.  For  his  meritoriovs  services  be  was  dn  ntciptect  of 
various  decorations  and  other  honors. 

OIJUUE  OniYBBUiTK,  Worcester,  Mass.,  opened  in  l8Sg,  admits,  as  a  rule, 
graduate  students  only,  and  aima  to  supplement  the  work  of  other  collegiate  insti- 
tutions by  offering  special  opportunities  for  research  in  mathematics,  physics, 
biology,  psychology,  and  education.  The  library  contains  about  17,500  books,  and. 
1500  pamphlets,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  five  dei>artments ;  and  all  students  have  free 
access  to  the  shelves.  In  addition,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  library  and. 
the  Worcester  Public  Library,  100,000  volumes  each,  are  freely  accessibla  to  stu- 
dents, and  the  facilities  of  the  latter  institution  for  borrowing  from  distant  librariea 
are  also  available.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  system  of  exchange  between  the 
Qark  and  Harvard  libraries.  A  summer  school  is  held  annually,  and  special  Satur- 
day courses  for  teachers  are  given  during  the  academic  years.  About  forty-five  fel- 
lows and  scholars  were  pursuing  advanced  work  during.  1899- igoo.  A  limited  edi- 
tion of  the  Clark  University  Decennial  Volume  has  been  issued;  the  most  notable 
portion  of  its  contents  is  the  14  scientific  lectures  delivered  at  the  decennial 
celebration  by  £mile  Ficard.  of  the  University  of  Paris;  Ludwig  Boltzmann,  of  the 
University  of  Vienna;  Santiago  Ramon,  of  Cajal,  University  of  Madrid;  Angelo 
Mosso,  University  of  Turin;  and  August  Forel,  late  of  University  of  Zurich,  and 
director  of  the  Bui^holzli  Asylum.  The  publications  connected  with,  the  University 
are  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Pedagogical  Seminary,  and  Mathematical 
Review.  In  1900  Jonas  G.  Clark  (q.v")  died.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Univer<- 
sity,  and  endowed  it  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000.  See  Psychology,  Expzuuental; 
and  Universities  and  Colleges. 

CXJkT^  The  production  of  brick  day  during  the  year  1899  amounted  to 
$11,250,000,  according  to  the  statistical  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, as  compared  with  $9,000,000  in  i8q8.  The  value  of  all  other  clay  than  brick  is 
given  at  $1,250,000  as  compared  with  $1,000,000  in  1898.  According  to  The  Mineral 
Industry,  the  year  1899  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  experienced  in  the  clay 
industry,  and  the  production  of  brick  and  clay  wares  was  largely  in  excess  of  that 
for  1898.  The  statistics  of  production,  as  collected  by  this  authority,  are  given 
below : 
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(d)  Eatlnuted.   Oaa  retorts 

OUBUTOIOazOAlL  AaSOOIAflnOW,  ABC3UU0A1T,  held  its  seventeenth  an- 
nual meeting  in  Waahington  on  May  1-3,  1900,  in  connection  with  the  fifth,  triennial 
Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  The  president  was  Dr.  Abraham' 
Jacobi,  of  New  Yorlc  The  Transactions  of  the  association,  numbering  seventeen 
volumes,  contain  many  valuable  papers  on  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  and  the 
application  of  climate  to  their  treatment.  The  various  health  resorts  and  mineral 
springs  have  been  described  in  these  volumes,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  sec- 
retary, Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale,  3943  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  next  annual, 
meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Babcock,  of  Chicago,  will  be  held  ab 
Niagara  Falls,  May  30-June  i,  1901. 

OLUSBHET,  GusTAVE  Paul,  a  French  military  adventurer  and  genera!  in  the 
Commune,  died  at  Hyeres,  August  22,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1823,  the  son 
of  an  officer  of  the  first  empire,  and  after  finishing  his  studies  at  St.  Cyr  in  1843; 
was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  army.  With  his  company  of  grenadiers  he  took  part 
in  the  revolution  of  February,  1846,  and  during  the  June  days,  as  chief  of  a  battal- 
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ion  of  National  Guards,  won  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  fouriit  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  Jater  in  Africa,  but  not  receiving  from  Napoleon  III.  what 
he  considered  a  fitting  reward  for  his  bravery,  he  retired  from  the  army.  In  i860  he 
was  lieutenant-colonel  in  Garibaldi's  forces,  and  then  becoming  interested  in  the 
abolition -cBtiBe.  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  served  on  McClellan's  staff  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  Cluseret  established  a  newspaper 
for  the  support  of  'Fremont  versus  Grant,  bat  his  elastic  principles  involved  him 
in  some  business  troubles,  which  forced  him  from  the  country.  Soon  after  he 
was  deep  in  the  Fenian  agitation  in  Ireland.  He  escaped  to  Paris,  but  was  soon 
CKpelled  from  the  country  for  tan^icring  with  the  sous-oMciers  of  the  garrison. 
Again  Cluseret  fled  to  America,  but  returned  to  Paris  during  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment etf  1870.  For  a  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  military  operations  of  the 
Paris  Commune,  but  with  other  officers  he  fell  under  suspicion  and  was  imprisoned. 
Escaping  from  -prison,  he  left  France  with  a  sentence  of  death  hanging  over  him. 
He  devoted  himself  to  art,  and  under  the  amnesty  of  1861  he  went  back  to  Paris, 
and  there  exhibited  his  paintings.  Six  years  later  his  Memoirs  appeared,  giving  an 
account  of  ^e  'Commune  and  ridictiling  his  associates.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
radical  deputy  -for  the  Var,  and  aiter  tSBg  was  elected  from  Toulon.  He  was  a 
failure  in  the  Chamber,  and  he  ended  his  singular  career  by  joining  the  Anti-Dreyfm 
Fttirie  Fran^akse  League. 

XSOAS^   The  production  of  bituminous  coal    in  the  United    States  in  1899 
amounted  to  193,321,987  short  tons,  valued  at  $i67.935,304,  while  that  of  anthracite 
was  53,944-647  long  tons,  valued  at  $88,142,130.  This  amount  was  not  only  the  largest 
quantity  ever  produced  by  the  United  States  in  a  single  year,  but  also  exceeds  the 
annual  production  of  any  country  in  the  world.   The  first  place  among  coal-produc- 
ing countries  so  long  held  'by  Great  Britain  is  consequently  taken  by  the  United 
States,  and  all  conditions,  both  geological  and  economic,  point  to  its  'bdbig  main- 
tained for  many  years.    It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  prodnction  of  the 
United  States  for  1900  was  more  flian  270,000,000  short  tons,  while  that  of  England 
probably  did  not.  exceed  225,000,000  long  tons.    The  causes  for  this  decrease  in 
the  English  product  during  the  year  1900  are,  doubtless,  the  war  in  South  Africa 
and  the  increasing  competition  of  American  coal.   The  condition  of  the  coal-mining 
industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1899  is  discussed  in  a  report  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  iJ^artment,  April,  1900,  which  also 
contains  a  statement  of  its  relation  to  foreign  countries  and  the  statistics  for  the 
entire  world.  Considering  the  American  export  trade,  we  find  that  in  1899  steamers 
were  chartered  to  carry  coal  from  the  United  States  ^o  various  Italian  and  German 
ports,  as  well  as  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Stockholm.   This  was  made  possible  by  the 
wonderful  increase  in  the  coal  production  of  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  increased  output  has  characterized  the  world's  production  generally.    The  total 
coal  production  of  the  world  in  1696  was  664,000,000  short  tons,  or  604,000,000  long 
tons,  while  until  as  late  a  year  as  iSyS  the  world's  production  had  never  been  50  per 
cent,  of  this  amount,  being  in  that  year  292,000,000  metric  tons  (2204.6  pounds  to 
the  metric  ton).   In  1868  it  was  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  production  in  1896,  while  in 
1864  it  was  only  29  per  cent  of  that  amount.   Going  back  ^till  fm-ther,  it  is  found 
that  in  1850  the  production  of  the  world  was  about  63,000,000  metric  tons,  or  2-15  of 
the  present  world's  production  and  considerably  less  than  -the  present  yearly  yield  of 
(he  State  of  Pennsylvania.   In  order  to  emphasize  the  point  atlll  more,  it  has  been 
commuted  that  since  1820,  when  the  output  was  but  17,000,000  metric  tons,  the  pro- 
duction has  increased  about  3500  per  cent.   At  the  present  time  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary.  France,  and  Belgium  are  the  moat 
important  coal-producing  countries.   Russia  ranks  seventh,  Japan  eighth.  New  Soufli 
'Wales  ninth,  India  tenth,  and  Canada  eleventh,  while  among  the  other  coal'producing 
countries  may  be  mentioned  Spain,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  and  Italy. 

Great  Britain  has  always  made  heavy  exports  of  coal,  but  France  and  several 
Enrcq>ean  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  forced  to  make  lai^  imports,  con- 
sequently conditions  affecting  this  trade  in  England  have  a  wide-reaching  influenoe. 
This  was  realized  in  1899  and  1900,  when  the  continent  of  Europe  was  threatened 
wifh  a  coal  famine.  In  1897  there  was  a  strike  among  the  Welsh  coal  miners,  which 
materially  diminished  the  British  output,  while  in  Germany  and  other  continental 
countries  the  activity  in  various  manufacturing  industries  experienced  for  several 
years  past  has  increased  the  demand  for  coal.  The  war  in  South  Africa  has  also 
had  considerable  effect  on  the  coal  situation,  as  not  only  have  vast  stores  of  coal  in 
'Great  Britain  been  taken  for  government  use,  but  the  chartering  of  so  many  vessels 
ior  military  transports  has  senonsly  affected  the  export  trade  widi  countries  de- 
jKodent  upon  England  for  much  of  their  supply. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  United  States, 
wj'fb  its  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  mineral  fuel,  was  looked  upon  to  supply  the 
fl«ficit,  and  as  a  result  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  dipped  from  ^e  United 
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States  1,662,286  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  valued  at  $7,107^12,  and  6,255,033  tons  of 
bituminous  coal,  valued  at  $14^16,667,  making  an  ae^egate  of  7,917,319  tons  having 
a  value  of  $21,524,079. 

United  States  Supremacy  in  the  Coal  Trade. — This  scarcity  of  coal  in  Eurc^ 
and  its  abundance  in  America  gave  rise  during  1900  to  many  discussions  upon 
the  conditions  which  insure  to  the  United  States  the  future  supremacy  of  the 
coal  trade.  The  notable  advances  recently  made  by  the  United  States  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  (see  Iron  and  Steel)  had  also  a  collateral  bearing 
upon  these  discussions,  since  it  was  recognized  that  cheap  and  plentiful  co^ 
is  the  prime  antecedent  necessity  to  those  constructions  in  iron  and  steel  in  which 
the  material  and  commercial  development  of  a  modem  country  must  be  mainly 
expressed.  If  the  United  States  is  already  exceeding  all  other  nations  in  the 
production  and  utilization  of  iron  and  steel,  it  may  be  inferred  that  her  coal  is 
cheaper  and  more  abundant  than  the  coal  of  any  other  country.  And  this  may  also 
be  independently  shown.  Since  1879  the  yearly  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  from  29,900,000  metric  tons  in  that  year  to  218,000,000  tons  in  1898. 
Great  Britain,  the  only  country  whose  coal  production  now  approaches  that  of  the 
United  States,  has  increased  her  yearly  coal  supply  during  the  same  period  from 
112,200,000  tons  to  205,000,000  tons.  Germany,  the  third  largest  coal-producing 
country,  has  increased  her  production  from  34,800,000  to  96,200,000  tons.  The  per 
cent  of  increase  in  the  three  countries  is  83  per  cent  for  England,  176  per  cent,  tor 
Germany,  and  629  per  cent,  for  the  United  States,  while  the  average  annual  rate  of 
increase  during  thirty  years  was,  for  Great  Britain,  2.33  per  cent ;  Germany,  4.6  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  United  States,  6.64  per  cent.  The  occasion  for  this  great  coal 
output  by  the  United  States  lies  mainly  in  the  development  of  the  country's  rail- 
roads, and  in  the  continued  substitution  of  power  for  hand  labor;  but  the  cause  is 
the  accessibility,  extent,  and  surface  seams  of  the  American  coal  lands.  The  com- 
paratively small  coal  area  of  western  Europe— estimated  as  being  under  10,000  square 
miles — has  been  worked  until  the  ui^er  seams  are  worked  out.  The  American  coal 
fields  on  the  other  hand — with  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles — have  been 
worked  so  little  that  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields,  which  produce  about  9-11  of  the 
total  coal  output,  coal  is  hardly  ever  hoisted,  but  is  run  out  and  down  in  cars  on  an 
inclined  track.  Several  mines  in  western  Europe  are  over  3000  feet  deep;  many  are 
from  1000  to  2000  feet.  Pumping  must  here  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  mines  clear  from  water,  extra  timber  must  be  used  for  propping,  and  hoistings 
apparatus  kept  running  for  men  and  material.  Moreover,  as  the  depth  of  the  mines 
increases  the  mining  itself  becomes  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  heat,  the  gas, 
the  irregularity  of  the  coal  veins  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock.  Besides  largely  sav- 
ing these  expenses,  the  thickness  of  the  seams  in  United  States  coal  mines  insures  a 
larger  production  for  less  labor.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Meade  estimates  that  the  width  of 
seams  in  English  coal  mines  average  3  feet;  in  Belgium,  from  10  inches  to  3  feet; 
in  the  most  important  deposits  of  Westphalia,  in  Prussia,  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  3 
feet  I  inch.  The  average  thickness  of  the  coal  seams  on  the  continent  he  finds  to  be 
from  2}4  to  3  feet.  From  unpublished  reports  made  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  it 
appears  that  in  mines  Representing  over  one-half  of  the  coal  production  of  the 
United  States  the  average  thickness  of  the  coal  seams  is  nearly  9  feet.  In  general, 
and  taking  into  account  the  narrower  seams  of  Kansas  and  Iowa  mines,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  seams  in  United  States  mines  are  twice  the  thickness  of 
continental  seams.  Now,  the  cost  of  coal  mining  decreases  directly  as  the  width  of 
the  coal  seam  increases.  For  coal-cutting  machines  may  be  advantageously  used  in 
the  thicker  seams,  less  rock  needs  to  be  cut  away,  and  less  handling  and  blasting 
is  required.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  America  possesses  another  in  the 
superior  facilities  which  have  been  established  for  moving  and  transporting  coal.  The 
mechanical  equipment  of  United  States  mines  is,  on  the  whole,  more  scientific  and 
economical  than  that  of  continental  mines;  and  the  railroads  leading  into  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  mining  States  carry  great  trains  of  forty  or  fifty  50-ton  cars 
drawn  by  huge  locomotives  especially  designed  for  the  coal  trade.  The  importance 
of  the  last  point  is  noted  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Provant  in  the  National  Review:  "The  actiwl 
rates  on  coals  brought  to  London  from  Wales  and  the  Midland  counties  over  dis- 
,  tances  between  100  and  200  miles  vary  from  about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  penny 
(two  cents  to  an  English  penny)  per  ton  per  mile.  .  .  .  Coal  is  carried  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania  mines  for  about  one-seventh  of  a  penny  per  mile — that  is  to 
say,  the  rates  in  the  coal  States  for  long  hauls  exceeding  100  miles  are  from  one-third 
,to  one-fourth  of  what  they  are  in  this  country.  .  .  .  The  difference  between  the 
American  rates  and  ours  are  better  understood  when  we  say  that  a  150-mile  haul 
with  us  would  add  fully  7s.  (about  $1.72)  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  coal,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  it  would  add  only  about  2s.  ($0.49).  Before  our  railways  can 
rival  the  American  railway  in  coal  cariving  they  will  have  to  reconstruct  the  plant 
engaged  in  the  business."  The  result  of  these  advantages  may  be  seen  in  two  ways. 
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FVom  to  1893,  according  to  Mr.  Meade,  "the  annual  output  per  person  in  the 
a»l-mining  industry  of  Great  Britain  decreased  from  310  to  275  tons;  in  France, 
from  190  to  165 1  and  in  Belgium,  from  167  to  165.  In  Germany  it  increased  from  275 
to  280  tons,  while  in  the  United  States  it  increased  from  370  to  540  tons."  As  re- 
flected in  prices,  the  London  Board  of  Trade  reported  that  in  1899  the  mine  price  of 
coal  per  ton  was  ^.25  in  France,  $2.18  in  Belgium,  $1.85  in  Germany,  $1.58  in  Eng- 
land, and  $1.10  in  the  United  States.  The  European  mines  then  are  fighting,  and 
must  increasingly  ^ht,  against  the  law  of  dimintshiiig  returns,  and  the  disparity 
between  the  mme  price  of  coal  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  continent  may  be 
expected  to  become  greater  instead  of  less.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  further 
fact  that  the  most  expensively  mined  coal  sets  the  price  of  the  market,  it  seems 
evident  that  within  a  few  years  America  will  export  coal  to  a  large  amount.  The 
one  item  which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  heavy  exportation,  however,  is  that  of  freight 
rates.  If  the  United  States  imported  more  than  it  exported  the  problem  would  be 
less  difficult  of  solution,  for  the  reason  that  ships  bringing  freight  to  this  country 
could  return  with  coal  as  ballast,  but  unfortunately  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  time  being  it  becomes  difficult  tor  the  United  States  to  compete 
with  England  in  the  exportation  of  coal.  Another  difficulty  is  the  remoteness  of 
many  of  .our  important  coal  fields  from  the  Atlantic  seaports,  although  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  improving  annually,  and  it  has  been  recently  shown  that  coal  of 
good  quality  could  be  sent  from  Pittsburg  and  delivered  at  the  coast  for  the  same 
price  as  the  same  grade  of  English  coal  could  be  delivered  f.  o.  b.  in  England.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  a  writer  in  The  Engineering  Magazine  that  slow-steaming 
colliers  of  some  7000  tons  burden  would  be  able  to  unload  coal  at  foreign  markets 
"at  rates  that  would  make  competition  simply  impossible."  That  some  such  proj- 
ect will  be  put  under  way  in  the  near  future  and  on  a  laige  scale  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  The  advantage  to  be  derived  therefrom  by  the  American  coal 
industry  is  not  alone  the  profit  which  could  be  gained,  but  the  steadying  influence 
tqx>n  the  American  market  and  the  prevention  of  a  glut  in  the  home  supply. 
It  is  apparent  that  with  the  limited  deposits  which  European  countries  have  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  United  States,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  coal, 
Europe  before  many  years  will  have  to  draw  on  foreign  countries  for  its  fuel  sup- 

New  Coal  Fields. — Although  considerable  prospecting  for  new  coa\  fields  has  been 
done  during  the  past  year,  yet  most  of  this  work  has  been  without  success,  and 
those  new  deposits  which  have  been  located  are  unfortunately  in  remote  regions, 
such  as  Siberia  and  China.  It  is  well  known  that  the  latter  country  contains 
large  fields  of  anthracite  coal,  which  at  some  future  date  will  form  an  important 
source  of  supply  for  European  countries,  provided  the  deposits  are  taken  in  hand 
by  a  large  and  well-organiied  company  and  worked  on  an  economical  basis.  Pro- 
fessor Drake,  of  Tientsin,  in  a  report  on  the  coal  fields  of  the  Shan-si  province, 
China,  describing  more  especially  those  around  Tse-chau,  states  that  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  workable  coal  lying  in  one  bed  and  averaging  not  less  than  22 
feet  in  thickness.  It  is  worked  at  one  place  through  a  shaft  320  feet  deep.  Pro- 
fessor Drake  estimates  that  within  150  square  miles  around  Tse-chau  there  are 
about  3,000,000.000  metric  tons  of  coal,  and  this  area,  he  says,  represents  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  ragged  edge  of  the  great  coal  region  of  the  Shan-si  district. 

In  South  America  a  number  of  good  deposits  of  coal  are  known,  especially  in 
Peru,  but  it  seems  hardly  likely  they  will  be  developed  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
cities  of  the  Pacific  coast  still  continue  to  draw  upon  Australia  for  a  large  proportion 
of  their  supply,  although  during  the  past  year  the  imports  of  coal  from  British 
Columbia  have  become  quite  appreciable.  Well-known  as  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
fields  are,  a  new  one  has  nevertheless  been  discovered  and  operated  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  located  near  Bolivar,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Ligonier  Valley,  and 
the  coal  mined  in  it  is  found  to  make  coke  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Anthracite  Coal  Trade  in  igoo. — The  year  1900  witnessed  the  practical  consolida- 
tion in  the  anthracite  coal  trade  of  the  United  States  of  the  large  proprietary  interests 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  tabor  interests  on  the  other.  For  several  years  the  anthra- 
cite railways  have  had  a  large  interest  in  the  anthracite  mines,  and  this  interest  has 
led  them  to  introduce  cut-rates  for  hauling,  with  but  poor  results  to  every  one  con- 
cerned. The  movement  toward  consolidation  began  in  1898,  through  the  efforts  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Vandcrbilts.  Early  in 
1899  the  Vandcrbilts  were  able  to  retire  Mr.  Sloan  from  the  presidency  of  the  Dela- 
ware. Ladcawantia  &  Western,  and  that  road  (hereupon  became  more  amenable  to 
persuasions  in  the  matter  of  a  community  of  coal  interests.  In  the  same  year  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  came  to  an  agreement.  Coinci dentally 
many  mdependent  coal  operators  were  bought  out  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  road  was 
taken  under  Mr.  Morgan's  control.   The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  which  had 
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been  talking  of  building  an  indeMndent  line  to  carry  its  coal  to  tide  water,  was  in 
December,  1900,  bou^t  out  by  Air.  Moigan  in  the  interests  of  the  Erie.  Furtliei 
ourchaaes,  such  -as  those  of  collieries,  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  by  the  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western,  practically  brought  all  of  the  anthracite  coal  interests 
under  the  management  of  the  Morgan  and  Vanderbilt  interests.  This  will  insure  a 
more  even  production,  stable  prices,  and  will  tend  to  act  to  prevent  either  a  glutting 
of  the  inaTket  or  a  shortage  in  supply.  Up  to  September,  1900,  more  anthracite  was 
produced  tihan  in  any  previous  year.  This  was  especially  noteworthy  because  the 
winter  of  1S99  had  been  a  mild  one,  and  there  had  been  less  call  for  anthracite  for  do- 
mestic use,  for  which  it  is  now  principally  employed.  As  a  resuh  of  the  strike  (see 
F^nnsylvakia)  the  poduction  fell  off  5,500,000  tons  in  two  months,  and  shipments 
for  the  year  were  only  45,107,486  tons,  as  against  47>^>203  tons  in  1899.  It  is  not 
invbable,  however,  that  the  owiiiiifr  interests  were  serioDsiy  affected  hy  this  finan- 
cially. They  had  on  hand  a  considerable  supi>>y,  which  had  been  accumulated  in 
anticipation  of  the  strike,  and,  moreover,  a  panic  took  place  amon^;  the  retail  dealers 
and  jobbers,  which  for  a  time  nearly  doubled  the  price  of  anthracite. 

The  foilowing  statistical  table  of  the  coal  production  of  the  United  States  has 
been  pri^red  by  the  Engineering  and  Alining  Journal,  and  gives  the  output  bv 
States: 
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Ooc  Mi-Nat. 


OQAX.8lfOKa   See  Samitatioh. 

OOBAItT.  Zn  1899  there  was  produced  in  the  United  Sutes  10^30  pounds  of 
cobalt  oxide,  with  a  value  o{  $18,512,  as  compared  with  7848  pounds,  valued  at 
$11,773  in  i8aS.  This  product  was  obtained  from  the  Mine  La  Motte  in  Missouri 
The  output  for  igoo  is  estimated  at  11,200  pounds,  valued  at  $20,160.  The  imports 
of  cobalt  for  the  ^ear  ending  June  30,  1899,  amounted  to  pounds,  valued  at 
$1(^986,  the  material  comii^;  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

OOQAmB  HASnT'  The  alarmit^  increase  of  the  cocaine  habit  among;  the  negroes 
o4  the  South  caused  an  ordinance  to  be  passed  in  July,  1900,  bj  the  city  council  of 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  prohibiting  the  sale  01  cocaine  and  the  refilling  of  prescriptions 
cmUing  forcocatne.  In  New  Orkans  there  is  also  an  ordinance  on  this  subject,  and 
an  order  was  issued  to  the  police  of  that  city  by  dieir  chief  early  in  December,  1900, 
contamitig  tfae  following  words:  "The  constant  use  of  cocaine  has  assumed  large 
and  serious  proportioas  and  is  daily  increasmg  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  menace 
to  public  health.  You  are  directed  to  m^fy  the  force  under  your  command  to  ase 
extreme  diligence  in  enforcing  the  city  ordinance  against  the  use  of  cocaine  and  to 
make  arrests.  This  meitace  is  general  tfaroughont  the  city.  This  order  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  you  will  make  written  reports  to  this  office  of  each  offender 
arrested  and  from  whom  the  drug  was  purdiased,  whether  from  a  dru^st  or 
pedlcr." 

OOOBIN-CKniAt  a  name  a{^lied — fonnerly  more  than  at  present — ^to  the  east* 
em  part  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  and  loosely  identified  with  the  former 
empire  of  A  nam,  corertiw,  accordingly,  Tonquin,  Anara,  the  French  colony  of 
Cochin-China,  and  part  of  Cambodia.  (See  Indo-Cbina;  Aitam;  Tonquin;  and 
Caicbc»ha.)  Properly  speaking,  Cochin-China  comprises  what  is  commonly  called 
French,  or  Lower,  Cochin-China,  a  French  colony  occupying  the  soothem  extremity 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  It  consists  of  4  provinces,  subdivided  into  20  dis- 
tricts, the  total  area  of  which  is  estimated  at  23,160  square  miles,  and  the  total 
populaticHi  (1899)  at  2,323,500.  Another  estimate  places  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  2,400,000.  Over  "2,000,000  are  Anamites,  183,000  Cambodians,  65,000  Chinese, 
while  Malays,  MoTs,  Chams,  Indians,  and  Europeans  (mostly  French)  are  repre- 
sented in  smaller  numbers.  The  last  named  number  about  4500.  The  capital  and 
chief  town  is  the  port  Saigon,  with  about  50,000  inhabitants.  The  colony  is  admin- 
istered by  a  lieutenant-governor,  representing  the  government  of  Indo-China,  whose 
superior  coundl  determines  the  colony's  budget.  Cocbin-CZhina  is  represented  by 
one  deputy  in  the  French  (Thamber.  The  French  army  of  occupation,  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  enumeratton,  numbers  about  1800  men ;  in  addition  there  are  some 
2400  native  troops.  There  are  over  230  schools,  having  about  1180  native  and  115 
European  teachers  and  28,000  ptqnis.  The  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  number 
nearly  75,000,  and  the  Buddhists  about  1,688,000.  For  some  years  the  development 
ol  the  colony  under  French  rule  has  been  successfully  carried  on,  about  one-sixth 
oi  the  total  area  being  under  cultivation.  The  most  important  product  Is  rice,  which 
i%  exported  to  China,  Japan,  and  Europe ;  other  products  are  fish,  cotton,  isinglass, 
hides,  pepper,  and  coffee.  Most  of  the*  fore^  commerce  of  Cambodia  passes 
through  Cochin-China,  and  the  trade  statistics  pf  the  two  countries  are  combined. 
On  this  basis  the  exports  in  1898  amounted  in  value  to  108,010,000  francs,  or  86  per 
cent  of  the  total  exportation  of  French  Indo-China ;  and  the  imports  were  valued  at 
54.963.000  francs,  or  53  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Of  the  imports,  the  value  of  23.481,000 
francs  was  credited  to  France  or  French  colonies.  The  leading  imports  are  textiles, 
metal  and  metal  goods,  and  wines.  There  is  a  railway  51  miles  in  length  between 
Saigon  and  Mytho,  and  new  lines  aggregating  about  850  miles  have  been  proposed. 
There  are  about  3275  miles  of  telegraph  line.  See  Indo-China. 

OOCOA-KUT  palm  PROIJUOTB.  The  cocoa-nut  i)alm  is  a  tree  whose  otf- 
lure  is  rapidly  becoming  more  important,  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand 
for  its  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  According  to  the  Bullettn  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  there  are  probably  300.000,000  trees  belonging  to 
30  different  species,  and  bearing  an  annual  crop  01  6,000,000,000  nuts  available  for 
use;  Over  3000  acres  of  land  in  Latin  America  alone  are  devoted  to  the  cuUure  of 
tins  tree,  and  its  products  are  put  to  many  different  uses.  From  copra,  or  dried 
cocoa-nut,  oil  is  extracted  which  is  used  in  many  arts  and  industries.  The  kernel  is 
desiccated  and  sliced  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery.  The  value  of 
the  cocoa-nuts  imported  into  the  United  States  for  these  two  purposes  was 
$703,947  in  1900,  against  $625,789  in  1899-  Quite  as  important  as  the  kernel  itself 
is  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  (m  account  of  the  valuable  fibre  which  it  contains, 
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known  as  coir.  This  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  brushes  or  other  articlev 
or  is  woven  directly  into  mats  or  spun  into  a  yam  which  is  much  used  both  for 
small  mats  and  the  regular  yard  matting.  This  matting,  on  account  of  its  great 
durability,  is  particularly  suitable  for  large  assembly  halls.  In  1900  the  United 
States  imported  3.901,384  pounds  of  coir  yarn,  valued  at  $141,850,  ac^inst  2,590,984 
pounds,  valued  at  $95,968,  in  1899.  The  refuse  cotr  is  used  for  stuffily  mattreKes 
and  also  in  horticulture  as  a  protection  against  insects. 

OODMAN,  Captain  John,  author  and  sailor,  died  on  April  3,  19001  He  was 
bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  October  16,  1814,  and  after  spending  two  yeras  at  Am- 
herst G>llege,  left  there  in  1833,  to  enter  the  merchant  marine  service.  During  hix- 
subequent  career  his  habits  were  always  studious,  and  he  became  a  prolific  writer- 
Free  ships  and  free  trade  were  cherished  theories  of  his,  and  numerous  contributions 
on  these  subjects  have  been  ijubHshed  by  him  in  the  leading  periodicals.  He  also- 
wrote:  Sailor's  Life  and  Sailor's  Yams;  Ten  Months  in  BratU,  taith  Notes  o» 
Paraguayan  War;  The  Mormon  Country;  A  Solution  of  the  Mormon  Prablem^ 
Winter  Sketches  from  the  Saddle,  by  a  Septuagenarian. 

OOFFBXI.  The  world's  production  of  coffee  during  189^-1900  shows  an  increase- 
over  that  of  1898-1899,  but  falls  considerably  short  of  the  immense  output  of  1897- 
98,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  market  has  not  yet  recovered.  If,  however^ 
the  estimates  of  the  next  crop  are  correct,  the  decrease  in  the  world's  production 
will  be  considerable,  and  if  the  consumption  reaches  .only  that  of  the  previous  year, 
the  output  for  1900-01  will  fall  short  of  the  current  demand  by  1,000,000  sadc^ 
thus  reducing  the  large  surplus  stock  with  which  the  market  has  beui  glutted  dur- 
ing the  last  Tew  years.  The  visible  supply  of  the  world  on  December  i,  1000,  was 
7374.142  bags,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  previous  year,  7,436,492  bag?.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  annual  world's  ou^t  for  the  last  five  years,  with  the  esti- 
mated crop  01  1900-01 : 

Year.  Sacks.  Year.  Sacks. 

1895-  96   10,355,000  1898-99  i3.723.oo(r 

1896-  97   13.605,000  1899-1900  14,437,000 

1897-  98   16,178,000  1900-01  13.975.900 

The  world's  production  and  consumption  durit^  the  year  1898-99  was  reported 
as  follows: 

Production  in  Sacks  of  132  Pounds.  Consumption  in  Ttms. 

Brazil   8,720,000     United  States    3^ooo 

Central  America   1,022,000     Germany    136,000 

Venezuela                                   900,000      France    TJfiOf* 

Hayti                                      485.000     Austria    40,000 

Mexico                                    325,000     Belgium    25,000 

Ceylon  and  British  India          267,000     Italy   13.000 

Porto  Rico                              260,000    -Great  Britain    I2;ooi> 

Java    244,000 

British  West  Indies   100,000 

In  1890-91  the  worid's  deliveries  of  coftee  amounted  to  8,718.661  bags,  but  the- 
increase  in  production  during  the  last  decade  has  been  so  great  that  in  1899-1900 
deliveries  a^regated  14,972,^  bags,  of  which  Brazil  supplied  9.019.000.  Dunng 
.the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  gross  importations  into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  831,827,063  pounds,  with  an  average  value  of  6.64  cents  a  pound,  or  » 
total  value  of  $55,275,470;  of  which  30.070.  rpS  pounds,  valued  at  $2,905,286.  were 
re-exported  or  received  while  in  transit  to  foreign  countries,  making  the  net  im- 
ports 801,756,868  pounds,  valued  at  $52,370,184.  During  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1900,  the  gross  importations  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  787,983,011  pounds, 
with  an  average  value  of  6.66  cents  a  pound,  or  a  total  of  $52,466,993.  The  exports 
amounted  to  44,625,914  pounds,  valued  at  $4.290460,  so  that  the  net  imports,  there- 
fore amount  to  743,357,697  pounds,  valued  at  $48,176,533.  These  figures  show  a  de- 
crease of  58.399,171  pounds  from  the  net  imports  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Brazil 
exported  during  the  fiscal  year  1900,  5,024.000  bags  to  Europe,  and  3.995.000  bags 
to  the  United  States.  . 

The  exports  from  India  in  1S98-99  amounted  to  30.246,272  pounds,  of  which 
nearly  60  per  cent  went  to  Great  Britain.    Returns  for  1899-1900  are  not  avail- 
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able,  but  they  will  probably  show  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  crop  on  account 
of  iamtne,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  monsoons  of  1899. 

OOHTB,  Value  op  foreign.  The  coins  and  coinage  of  the  United  States  will  be 
found  under  the  article  United  States,  in  the  paragraph  Coinage.  The  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  will  be  found  under  the  articles  Gold  and  Silver.  Under  the 
article  Money  will  be  found  the  world's  stock  of  gold,  silver,  and  uncovered  paper. 
The  following  tables  show  the  official  valuation  of  foreign  coins  by  the  United 
States  Treasury;  first,  in  the  case  of  countries  with  fixed  currencies;  and,  second, 
in  the  case  of  countries  with  fluctuating  currencies,  gtvii^  the  quarterly  valuations  of 
the  latter  during  the  year  1900. 

OOUSTBIBS  WITH  FIXED  CURBENCIES. 
The  foDowtaMi  oAcUl  (Halted  BtaSm  Tnmarj)  valuttooB  of  foreign  coins  do  not  Include  "ntat  of 


Countries. 


Btand&rd. 


Talneln 

U.S.  f[old. 


CotnB. 


Amula-HoiiguT*. . . 

Belntom.  

Bndl  


British  North  Amer- 
ica (txeept  Nvw- 
foondisnd}. 

BrttlthBoiuhuM  

ChOa  


Gold  snd  iDrer. 

Gold  

Gold  and  rilrer. 

QoM.....  

 do.  


Tm>... 
Ciown. 
FruK.. 
aOlrais. 
Dollv.. 


 do.  

 do  


OoiUSIci. 
Cab*  


Denmark.. 
KOTl  


 do  

Oold  ind  bUtct. 


naUad. 


Oamuuv  

CbcMBrftatn......... 


Gnece. 


Haiti. 
India. 

Itair . 


Jwaat  

libaia  

HCtberlMids. 


Xnrfonndland . 
Penit  


Portnoal. 
Raasia... 


Qold... 
....do, 


Oold  

GfridudsUi 


Gold  

 do  , 


Oold  and  allTer. , 


 do . 

Oold.. 


Gold  and  silver. 


Gold  

 do  

Gold  and  sUTer. 


Gold... 
 do^. 


.do, 
.do. 


Spain   Gold  and  silver. 

Sweden  and  Norway..,  Oold  

Switzerland  !  Gold  and  sUver. 


Tmktr..... 
rmgnay... 
Vcsenela.. 


Gold  

 do  , 

Ocridaiidaihw.. 


 do  

Paw  


Colon . 
Peso.. 


Crown  

Pound  (100  plaa- 

t«ni). 
Mark.  


Fnne. 


lUA  

Poond  ataUng.. 


Drachma . 

Gourde . . 
Rupee. . . . 


Lira. 


Ten... 
Dollar. 
Florin. 

Dollar. 

Sol.... 


Uilreis. 
Bnbte.. 


Peseta 

Crown , 
Franc . 


Plaster. 

Peso... 
Btdivar. 


.90,S 
1.00 


1.00 
.86^ 


.46,5 

.«,« 

.98,8 
4.M,8 

.10,S 

.IM 

4.e6,0K 

.10,8 

.00,6 
.38,4 

.10,8 

.40,S 
1.00 
.40,3 

1.01,4 
.48.7 

1.08 


.10,8 
.30,8 
.10,8 

.04,4 

1.08,4 
.10,8 


Qold— aisentine  ($4.88,4)  and  u  ar. 

sentlne;  silver— peso  and  dlvisIonB. 
Gold— 90  crowns  ((4.06,8)  snd  10 

crowns. 

Gold— 10  and  90  franc  pieces  ;  silver 

—fi  francs. 
Gold— 0, 10,  and  SO  mllrds ;  iQnr— 

H.  1.  and  S  mllrela. 


Gold  —  eaendo    (tl.95),  dooUoon 

($a.«B),  and  condor  <$T.KIi;  silver 

—peso  and  divisions. 
Gold- il,  6, 10,  and  90  colons ;  silver 

—5, 10,  SIS,  and  fiO  oenciaeimoa. 
Gold-doubloon  ($8.01,7);  silver- 

peeo  (00  cents). 
Gold— 10  and  SO  crowns. 
Oold— 10,  ao,  CO.  and  100  piasters ; 

silver— 1,  2, 10,  and  90  plasters. 
Oold— 10  and  90  marks  ($1.08  and 

$S.8B,0). 

Gk>ld-5, 10,  »,  60,  and  UO  fMaca ; 

silver— 6  francs. 
Gold-6, 10,  and  90  narks. 
Gold— sovereign  (poond  aterUng)  and 

half  BOrerelen. 
Oold— 6, 10,     60^  and  100  draduus; 

silver— 6  drachmas. 
Silver— gourde. 

Gold  — soveielEn  ($4  8086);  silver- 
rupee  and  divisions. 
Gold-O,  10,  SO,  60,  and  100  lire; 

allver— S  lire. 
Oold— 1,  S,  ^  10,  ud  90  yco, 

Oold— 10  florins ;  sUvei^,  1,  and 
9)4  florins. 

Goid-M  (|S.0a,7). 

Gold-llbnt  ($4.aS06);  aUveMOl 
and  divisions. 

Gold— 1, 2,  6,  and  10  mibds. 

Gold-imperial  ($7,718)  and  M  im- 
perial ($8.8(9;  dlvei^K.  K.  wd 

Oold— S6  pesetas ;  silver— 6  peselaa. 

Oold— 10  and  90  crowns. 

Gold— 6,  10,  80,  60,  and  100  francs ; 
stiver— 6  nanct. 

Oold-SS,  60,  100,  900,  and  BOO  pl- 
asters. 

Gold— peso ;  silver— pcfo  and  di- 
visions. 

Oold-A,  10,  90.  60,  and  100  tmllvin; 
silver— 6  btdlTars. 


*  Tte  gold  Btndard  went  into  effect  Junary  1, 1900.   Values  are  still  sometimes  expressed  in  the 

florin,  which  Is  wortbltcnnnM.    ^ 

fcMd  itandaid  adopted  October  1, 1807.  t  Gold  standard  adopted  October  18, 1000. 
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COUNTUES  WITH  FLUCTUATING  CUHRENCIM, 


Coontrlee. 


IfOO. 


Atlpll  1 

Cu*t  1 

♦0.48,7 

$D-49,S 

.41.7 

.4S.& 

.69.1 

.ro,s 

.T9J> 

.?«,« 

.se,9 

.T»,S 

.»,r 

.nj 

.66,1 

.67,4 

.67.8 

,69.7 

.67^ 

.68,8 

.66.3 

.71,S 

.64 

.M.S 

.6S.6 

.67.4 

71  T 
.  i  i,< 

<»  1 
.  «,i 

~A  9 

.«»,7 

.«!,ft 

(•) 

(•) 

.«7.7 

(♦) 

(•) 

.MA 

,68^ 

.70,1 

.64,8 

.66.1 

.66,5 

.68.4 

.85." 

.64,4 

.64.6 

.ea.6 

.63.g 

.65.1 

.05,5 

.87,4 

.69,6 

.70.9 

.71,1 

.73.4 

.67 

.68,8 

.68? 

.70,7 

.44.7 

.43,6 

.48,8 

.4&.1 

.49,7 

.«t.6 

.43.8 

.46,1 

.aa,s 

.80,7 

.30,8 

.46,4 

.47.8 

.47,6 

.49 

.07,9 

.08 

.08,1 

.otu 

.42,7 

.43,6 

.43,8 

.tS,7 

China . 


Colombia. , 
Ecuador... 

ludla  

Mexico .... 

FeraU  

Peru  


ailnrbollTlaiM . 

Silmr  paw  

Amojlael  

CaatoD  tael  

Cbefoo  tael  

Chimkiang  tael. . 
Focfeaa  laaf . , . , . 
Haikwan  tael . . . 

Haakantaet  

Hong-KonKtael. 

NiBQw  tad  

NluchnaiiK  tael. 
Shanghai  uwl . . . 

Swatowtad  

Takao  tael  

Tientain  tael  

SUwi 


SDvtr  mpeet. 
mivcr  dollar  . 
SiWerkraa .. 

Silver  Bol.  ... 


*  The  "  British  dollar"  haa  the  eame  layalralneaa  the  Hnwan  dollar  Id  HoDg'Kong,  the  Smlts  SeUto- 
ments,  and  Labaan. 

t  The  aoverelipi  la  the  atamUrd  coin  of  India,  bnt  the  rupee  Is  the  money  of  accoant. 

OOn.   See  Cocoa-Nut-Palm  Products 

OOXB.  The  production  of  coke  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  from  the  Bumntering  and  Minrng  Journal,  which  indicates  a  substantial  in- 
crease for  rgoo,  boni  in  the  amount  produced  and  its  value: 


BttXJtM. 


C'oioisdo 

Og 
111' 

Indiana  

Indian  Ttnitarj  

Kansas  

Kentnelo-  , 

Hieaoori  

XoBtana  

New  Mexico   

Ohio  

Vmrnjivm^.  

TenDGaaee  

Utah  

VhfrtBla.  

VaahhiKton  

West  Vlrginlat  

Wyo^  

Total  coke  j^'*^ 


18SB. 


Tons. 


1,716,612 
4Kt,783 
44,529 
2.000 
2,105 

900.000 
U,5S0 
4,560 
59,07a 
$  3.1.661 
78.801 
ia.lW.570 
4W,I57 
96,700 
a».50T 

si.s^a 

1 9,058,878 
15,979 


18,079,2«a 
1^401.^09 


Value  at  Oten. 
Total.       Per  ton. 


$4,676,891 
1,953,403 
99.748 
3.300 
4,105 
95.436 
600,000 
79,201 
8,808 
401.779 
110,046 
183.477 
29,871,796 
861.073 
122.S20 
l,a:}7,6K8 
117.311 
2,580.175 
55,986 


$43,148,468 


•9.60 

2,75 
S.OH 
1.65 
1.95 
8.SS 
S.OO 
1.42 
1.98 
6.80 
8  27 
9. SO 
2.45 
1.01 
4.60 
1.S5 
3.75 
1.25 
8.60 


$8.8» 

a. 57 


1900. 


Tons. 


Valce  at  Ovkn. 


Total.         Per  ton 


S.l.'W.OOO 
575,447 
iS.GUi 
2,000 
1,249 
t  47,800 
W5.000 
60,0Dd 
2,218 
72,500 
}  45,803 
47.887 

ii,s.?i,aM 

498.157 
31.000 

588.881 
3H.4I6 
t  2,598,W7 
19.000 


18,998.879 
17,171,706 


(7.096,000 
1,726.311 
117.036 
8.900 
8,192 
191,200 
618,750 
126,980 
5.641 
600.S50 
128,409 
I22.SW 
30,749,662 
906,814 

mm 

l,142.8Si 
178.634 
4,.M7,9Ba 
57,280 


$»,49e,884 


»8.ao 

8.00 

9.41 

1.  « 
2. .to 
4.00 
2.SS 

2.  U 
9.M 
6  to 
3.00 
9.tf 
9.W 
3.00 
4.U 
l.M 
4.65 
1.75 

3.  B8 


•2,86 
9.89 


•  Inclades  4.800  tons  made  in  Wlscoootn  In  1000. 

+  Includes  40587  tons  made  in  Wtsconain  In  1800,  and  88,000  toue  in  1900:  also  5S,9n  tons  made  In 
Tbiibila  in  itM.  and  M,740  tons  in  lOOO. 
t  Fiscal  year, 

OOLBRIDGENTATLOR,  Samuel,  a  British  composer  of  great  promise,  was 
bom  in  London  on  August  15,  1875,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone.  He 
studied  the  violin  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  won  a  scholarship  in 
composition  in  1893.  Until  1896  he  continued  his  musical  studies  under  Professor 
Villiers  Stanford.   Besides  a  symphony  in  A  minor  (1896)  and  chamber  and  vocal 
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CaUmbbL. 


compoaitions  of  solid  merit,  he  wrote  an  operetta,  the  Dream  Lovers.  His  reputation 
is  based  on  his  later  works  for  orchestra,  chorus,  and  solo  voices.  They  indude: 
Solemn  Prelude  for  orchestra,  performed  in  1899  at  the  Worcester  Festival ;  the 
overture  to  the  HiaxtnUka  trilogy;  his  cantatas  Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast,  The 
Death  of  Mimiehaha  ^Hanley),  1899,  and  The  Soul's  Expression,  a  musical  setting 
of  four  aomiets,  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  performs  in  1900  at  the  Hereford 
Festival  with  great  success.  See  Music. 

OOZABOS  BBTTZiBIDBHTa   See  Social  Settlemznts. 

OOrJiBCIBa.  See  UwivntsiTiBS  akd  Colubses. 

OraaiBG-BS,  OIFTB  TO.   See  Universtties  and  Colleges. 

OGDCfMBKA,  a  republic  of  South  America,  occi^ies  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
continent,  between  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific.  The  capital  is  Bogota. 

Area  and  Population,— The  republic  conjusts  of  9  deparbnents,  the  total  estimated 
area  o£  which  is  513,938  square  miles.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  estimate  is  too 
large ;  another  estimate  places  the  area  at  455,000  square  miles.  Definite  demarca- 
tions of  portions  of  the  Brazilian.  Peruvian,  Ecuadorean,  and  Costa  Rican  boundaries 
have  yet  to  be  made.  The  inhabitants,  according  to  the  official  estimate  of  1881, 
numbered  3,878,600;  at  present  the  total,  including  150,000  uncivilized  Indians,  prob- 
ably exceeds  4,000,000.  Definite  urban  statistics  are  not  available,  but  the  populations 
of  the  principal  towns  may  be  approximately  stated  as  follows:  Bogota,  80,000; 
Barrauquilla,  a  port  on  the  Magdalena  River,  40,000;  Medellin,  40,000;  Panama. 
jo,ooo;  Cartagena,  20,000;  Bucaramanga,  capital  of  Santander,  20,000;  Ibague,  capital 
of  ToUma,  12,000;  Popayan,  capital  or  Cauca,  10,000;  Cucuta,  10,000;  Turij'a,  capital 
of  Boyadi,  800a 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  rests  with  a 
president,  who  is  chosen  for  a  term  of  six  years  through  the  medium  of  an  electoral 
college,  and  who  is  assisted  by  a  responsible  cabinet  of  eight  members.  The  president 
in  1900  was  Senor  M.  A.  San  Gemente;  on  July  31  he  was  superseded  by  Vice- 
President  Marroquin,  whose  assumption  of  office  is  described  in  a  succeeding  para- 
graph. The  legi^tive  power  is  vested  in  a  congress,  consisting  of  a  senate  and 
a  house  of  n^resentatives,  members  of  the  former  being  delegated  to  the  number 
of  three  by  each  of  the  nine  departments,  and  of  the  latter  elected  at  fM-esent  by 
popular  vote  to  the  number  of  66.  The  departments  manage  their  own  finances,  but 
their  governors  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic. 

Army. — The  strength  of  the  regular  army,  which  was  about  1000  in  1898,  is  deter- 
mined at  each  session  of  congress ;  but  in  case  of  war  the  president  may  raise  such 
forces  as  are  necessary,  all  able-bodied  citizens  being  liable  to  military  service. 
Statistics  showing  the  number  of  men  who  toc^  part  in  the  civil  war  duriiv  190D 
are  not  available.   Colombia  is  practically  without  a  sea-going  navy. 

Finance. — The  monetary  standard  is  silver,  but  paper  is  the  financial  basis.  The 
anit  of  value  is  the  silver  peso,  which  was  wwtb  on  October  i,  1899,  43.6  cents,  and 
on  October  i,  igoo.  45.1  cents.  Revenue  accrues  chiefly  from  customs,  and  tiie  prin- 
cipal expenditures  are  for  the  dqwrtments  of  finance,  war,  and  juxtioe.  For  tihe 
biennial  period  1895-96  the  revenue  amounted  to  56.717.748  pesos;  for  1897-98  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  37.461,000  pesos  and  41,429,180  pesos  respectively. 
The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  two  years  1899-1900  balance  at  29,- 
916.640  pesos.  The  foreign  debt,  due  largely  to  English  creditors,  amounts  to 
£2.700,000  ($13,138,200).  The  internal  indelrtedness,  divided  nearly  equally  between 
the  consolidated  debt  and  the  floating  debt,  amounted  in  1899  to  11,359,074  pesos.* 
The  total  public  debt,  accordingly,  is  about  $i6,a6i,ooo.  The  total  money  in  circula- 
tion has  been  reported  at  about  9^000,000  pesos,  of  which  ],473jO00  pesos  are  silver 
and  the  remajader  uncovo-ed  paper.  In  1899  diere  was  a  premitun  of  310  per  cent 
on  gold. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  principal  industry  is  mining;  and  though  the 
country  is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  many  tropical  products,  agriculture 
has  not  made  great  progress;  the  development  of  both  the  mines  and  the  soil  is 
retarded  by  difficulties  of  transportation.  Manufactures  are  almost  unknown,  but 
there  are  a  tew  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  rough  cotton  and  woollen  cloths; 
and  at  Pradera,  northeast  of  Bogoti.  iron  works  have  been  establi^ed.  During 
igoo  industry  and  commerce  were  greatly  retarded  \xy  the  civil  war.  The  prind^ 
crop  is  coffee ;  other  i>rodnct5  of  importance  are  cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  cabmet  and 
dye-woods,  vegetable  ivory,  wheat,  com,  fruits,  rubber,  v;^Ia,  indigo,  and  medic- 
inal plants.  There  are  large  grazing  districts,  especially  in  the  department  of 
Totima.  In  the  entire  repubbc  the  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  is  estimated 
at  about  34^,000,  and  the  number  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  at  about  3,487,000. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Colombia  are  very  great;  but  though  the  number  of 
mines  in  the  country  is  about  5000,  the  mining  industry  is  not  well  developed.  The 
gold  iniaes  are  first  in  importance  and  the  silver  miues  second.  The  former  metal 
occurs  in  all  of  the  depaitments,  bat  is  mined  most  successfully  in  Antioqaia  and 
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Darien.  There  is  a  large  number  of  silver  mines  in  Cauca  and  Tolima.  The  aver- 
age annual  production  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  reported  at  about  $4,000,000 
(United  States  money).  The  other  minerals  that  are  in  some  degree  exploited 
include  copper,  mercury,  lead,  platinum,  iron,  manganese,  cinnabar,  emeralds,  and 
salt  Coal  and  petroleum  also  occur.  The  salt  mines  at  Zipaquiri,  north  of  Bogoti, 
constitute  a  government  monopoly.  Among  the  more  important  gold-minii^  com- 
panies are  the  Santa  Barbara  Gold  Placer  Company,  of  New  York,  which  is  engag«l 
m  work  along  the  Nechi  River ;  the  Frontino  Bolivian  Gold  Mininjg  Cwipany,  and 
the  French  Gold  Mining  Conipany,  which  with  another  company  is  rewoi^ng  the 
tailings  of  the  Sucre  mmes.  For  the  exploitation  of  emeralds,  for  which  Cdombia 
is  famous,  there  have  been  reported  32  mines,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  region  of 
Muzo  and  Coscuez.  The  lease  of  these  mines,  which  was  granted  in  1894,  and  will 
expire  in  July,  1901,  was  sold  by  the  original  concessionaire  for  400,000  pesos  to  an 
English  company,  which  pays  30,000  pesos  a  year  to  the  Colombian  government 

Tjie  principal  exports  include  conee,  gold  and  silver,  cotton,  live  animals  and 
hides,  tobacco,  cacao,  and  cabinet  and  dye-woods.  Among  the  leading  imports  are 
food-stuffs  and  liquors,  cotton  textiles,  iron  and  steel  go<^s,  drugs  and  chemicals, 
and  illuminating  oils.  About  three-fifths  of  the  imports  enter  through  Barranquilla, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River,  and  about  one-fifth 
through  Cartagena,  which  is  on  the  same  coast,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Barran- 
quilla. The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  gold  pesos  (worUi  about  $1  in  United 
States  money)  has  been  reported  as  follows: 

1895.  i8g6.  1897.  1898. 

Imports   11,528,365      16,947.135      18,136,598  11,346,028 

Exports   15,088,406      18,597,352      16,820,411  19-735-733 

The  coffee  exports  for  four  years  have  been:  1895,  21,504,657  kilos;  1896,  28,521,410 
kilos;  1897,  17,564,103  kilos;  1898,  39,100,102  kilos.  Colombia's  foreign  trade  is  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  Venezuela,  named  in 
the  order  of  their  importance.  The  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  expressed  in  American  money,  has  been  as  follows  (fiscal  years  for  British, 
calendar  years  for  American)  : 

1896.  1897.  1898.  1899.  190a 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  $6,543,997   $S.795.5i8   $3,842,641  $3,388,084   

Exports  to  Great  Britain. .     2,769,883     2,708,221     3,092,291  2,297,565   

Imports  from  United  States  3,680,484  3,627,216  2,923,404  3,985,801  $2,605,544 
Exports  to  United  States . .    4482,721     5.108,368    4,810,^5     5,462,432  3,080,427 

Panama  and  Colon  are  free  ports,  and  are  connected  by  the  Panama  Railway 
across  the  isthmus;  their  transit  trade,  which  is  more  important  than  the  direct 
commerce  of  the  country,  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  figures. 

Communications. — Regular  wagon  roads  in  Colombia  are  few  and  in  wretched 
condition.  A  considerable  amount  of  traffic  is  carried  on  by  river,  especially  the 
Magdalena;  of  this  stream,  780  miles  are  navigable,  and  in  addition  it  has  215  miles 
of  navigable  tributaries.  In  1899  the  reported  length  pf  railways  open  to  traffic  was 
663  kilometres,  and  there  was  a  considerable  mileage,  either  projected  or  under 
construction.  In  January,  i^,  the  Colombian  National  Railway  Company,  limited, 
was  oi^antzed  in  London  with  a  capital  stock  of  ii,5oo,ooo  for  ihe  purpose  of  build- 
ii^  a  railroad  from  Girardot,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  to  the  Sabana  Railroad. 
Efforts  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  Magdalena  River,  and  in  1900 
the  government  awarded  to  a  native  firm  in  Barranquilla  a  contract  for  clearing  tlw 
mouth  of  the  river.   In  1898  there  were  8600  miles  of  telegraph,  with  448  offices. 

Religion  and  Education.— Tht  established  faith  is  Roman  Catholicism,  but  to  some 
extent  religious  toleration  exists.  Education  is  in  a  backward  condition.  For  pri- 
mary instruction,  which  is  free,  but  not  compulsory,  there  were  in  1894,  1817 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  about  89,000  pupils.  Nearly  all  the  schools  for 
secondary  education  are  under  ecclesiastical  influence.  Aside  from  university  and 
professional  students,  the  total  number  of  persons  attending  the  puUic  schoc4s  and 
''colleges"  in  1897  was  about  i43>ooo-  There  is  a  national  institute,  a  school  of  arts 
and  trades,  a  national  school  of  music  with  about  150  students,  and  a  national  univer* 
si^  with  about  1600  students. 

Panama  Canal— In  April,  1900,  the  Colombian  government,  in  consideration  of 
3,000,000  francs,  extended  its  concession  to  the  Panama  Canal  Company  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  from  April,  1904,  that  is,  to  April,  1910.  In  the  summer  of  1900  the 
company's  directors  carried  on  negotiations  with  Admiral  Walker's  commission, 
and  believed  that  the  latter  would  report  to  the  United  States  Congress  in  favor 
of  tiie  Panama  route.  The  directors  postponed  the  rendering  of  any  decision  as  to 
what  guarantees  they  would  demand  of  the  United  States  government  in  case  the 
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latter  should  elect  to  assume  the  ownership  and  managetnent  of  the  canal.  The 
Culebra  cutting,  however,  was  being  slowly  pushed  forward;  in  July  it  had  been 
■«cavated  down  to  the  level  of  45  metres  above  the  sea  and  3000  men  were  em- 
ftloyed.  In  the  spring  of  1900  a  company  called  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Company  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  for  buildii^,  owning,  and  operating  a 
trans-isthmian  canal. 

Civil  War. — ^The  revolutionary  movement  that  developed  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and 
was  thought  to  have  been  brought  about  largely  through  the  alleged  misappropria- 
tion of  public  moneys,  continued  during  1900  with  varying  success  for  each  01  the 
opposing  forces,  but,  as  in  the  previous  year,  repents  seemed  usually  untrustworthy 
and  often  contradictory. 

The  insurgent  General  Herrera  reported  that  on  January  16  and  17  with  6000 
men  he  defeated  10,000  government  troops,  the  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  beii% 
750  and  170D  respectively. 

On  March  31,  an  expedition  commanded  1^  General  Manuel  Herrera  landed  at 
Davidi  a  town  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  territory  then  claimed  by  both  Colombia 
and  Costa  Rica.  The  destination  and  purpose  of  the  expedition  were  at  first  un- 
known, but  it  finally  proved  to  be  a  reinforcement  for  the  Colombian  insurgents. 
Accordingly,  the  Colombian  government,  supposing  that  in  some  way  the  govern- 
ment or  citizens  of  Nicar^ua  were  responsible  for  the  expedition,  sent  a  note  of  dis- 
pleasure to  Seiior  Zelaya,  the  Nicaraguan  president. 

Reports  of  the  insurrection  in  May  indicated  that  the  rebels  were  making  some 
progress.  There  were  affirmations  and  denials  of  their  capture  of  Cartagena,  Colon, 
and  Barranquilla.  It  was  certain,  however,  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  deplorable,  the  omtinued  issuance  of  fiat  money  having  raised  the  rate 
of  exchange  to  1300. 

In  June  the  fighting  increased.  On  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  the  month,  some  ten 
miles  from  Panama,  the  insur^;ents  defeated  the  government  troops,  of  whom  about 
aoD  were  killed.  Though  the  msurgents  had  control  of  the  department  of  Panama, 
exclusive  of  the  city,  and  though  on  June  28  a  flotilla  with  some  2000  rebels  appear- 
ing at  Bocas  de  Cenozas  caused  much  excitement  in  Cartagena  and  Barranquilla, 
the  other  parts  of  the  republic  at  this  time  were  practically  dominated  by  the 
SIDvemment  forces.  A  rebel  victory  was  reported  as  having  taken  place  some  ten 
miles  from  Panama,  June  12-14.  The  insurgents  were  commanded  by  General  Bal- 
asarce  Parras.  The  alleged  losses  in  killed  among  the  government  troops  were  35 
<^ers  and  400  men.   General  Parras  with  2000  men  then  prepared  to  take  Panama. 

This  town  was  captured,  and  on  July  15  the  government  troops  entered  Colon, 
which,  however,  was  occupied  by  the  rebels  without  fighting  on  the  next  day.  About 
the  same  time  a  rebel  force  ascended  the  Sinu  River  and  captured  several  towns, 
including  Lorica  and  San  Antero.  At  this  time  General  Ruiz  commanded  six  hun- 
dred insurgents  in  the  department  of  Cartagena,  while  the  defences  of  the  city  of  the 
same  name  were  being  strengthened  by  government  troops.  A  part  of  the  insurgent 
forces  were  defeated  at  Palo  Negro,  department  of  Santander,  and  were  pursued  up 
the  Magdalena  River  by  government  troops.  Government  forces  were  intrenched  at 
Panama  and  the  insurgents  at  Chame.  The  latter  also  held  Barranquilla  and  Carta- 
gena. But  after  the  capture  of  Panama  by  the  insurgents  there  followed  a  fierce 
hattle  within  the  city,  which  lasted  for  eleven  hours,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
the  insurgents  with  unusually  heavy  loss.  Having  also  been  defeated  in  Santander, 
and  having  loet  all  control  in  Bogoti  and  throughout  the  departments  of  Antioquia, 
Cauca,  and  Cundinamarca,  while  their  troops  in  the  department  of  ToUma  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  the  insurgents  agreed,  about  the  last  of  July,  to^  terms  of 
peace,  according  to  which  they  were  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  ammunition,  and 
^ms,  and  to  receive  from  the  government  full  amnesty. 

Little  was  heard  of  the  insurgents  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  but  about  the 
last  of  August  Seiior  J086  Manuel  Marroquin,  the  Colombian  vice-president, 
announced  to  the  various  powers  that,  on  account  of  the  great  age  and  the  inability 
of  President  San  Clemente,  he  had  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people  and  the 
army  and  had  assumed  executive  authority.  A  few  weeks  later  it  became  known 
through  the  United  States  minister  that  on  July  31  Marroquin  had  treacherously 
thrown  San  Clemente  into  prison  and  was  practically  playing  the  rdle  of  a  dictator. 
In  September  Bogota  was  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  it  was  feared 
that  Marroquin's  coup  d'etat  would  produce  another  revolutionary  movement.  Later, 
liowever,  it  was  announced  that  President  San  Clemente  had  decided  to  offer  no 
forcible  opixisition  to  the  Marroquin  government,  and  accordingly  he  tendered  his 
resignation,  leaving  the'  former  vice-president  in  power.  In  October  the  Marroquin 
government  was  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  peace  agreement  new  outbreaks  were  reported  in  August, 
and  in  September  the  revolutionists*  diplomatic  agent  in  the  United  States  main- 
tained that  the  insurrection  was  not  suppressed,  but  that  rebel  forces,  particularly  in 
dw  eastern  part  of  the  country,  were  gaining  in  strength.    Fightinc;  continued  in 
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October,  when  the  insurgent  general  Uribe  with  1500  men  o^tnred  Corozal,  a  city 
of  10,000  inhabitants,  defended  by  a  government  garrison  numbering  about  1000. 
About  the  same  time  the  insurgents  besieging  Bnenaventura  were  defeated.  A 
government  farce  of  3000  troops,  commanded  by  General  Pinzon,  the  minister  of 
war,  left  Bogota  to  meet  Uribe's  men,  who  were  moving  down  the  Magdalena 
River  to  attack  Barranquilla,  and  further  fighting  was  expected.  It  appeared  later 
that  Uribe  was  overtaken  at  Rosario  and  defeated. 

A  report  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  dated  October  29,  1900,  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment printing  office  at  Bogota  had  been  robbed  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  paper  money 
and  the  plates  from  which  the  notes  were  printed.  The  burglars  left  a  letter  stating 
that  the  theft  had  been  committed  in  the  interest  of  the  insurgent  cause. 

Despite  several  reverses  the  rebels  seemed  to  be  making  progress  in  November. 
At  this  time  the  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  reported  to  have  reached  the  sur- 
prisingly high  number  of  30,000,  and  the  country  was  being  impoverished.  In  De- 
cember the  cause  of  the  revolutionists  was  apparently  still  gaining,  but  no  news  had 
come  of  their  cmerations  near  Barrani^illa.  It  was  reported  that  the  rebel  general 
Benito  Hernandez  had  captured  Ae  dty  of  Cucuta,  near  the  Venezuelan  frontier, 
in  the  department  of  Santander;  diat  a  severe  battle,  in  which  the  rebels  lost  100  m 
killed  and  wounded,  includii^  General  F.  Camacho,  the  government  loss  being  100 
killed  and  5  cannon  and  200  men  captured,  was  fot^ht  on  November  25  at  Tohi 
Viejo,  in  the  department  of  Bolivar,  and  that  General  Vargos  Santos,  president  of 
the  revolutionary  government,  was  established  at  the  port  of  La  Hacha,  in  the 
department  of  Magdalena.  Nevertheless,  the  Colombian  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
reported  on  December  9,  1900,  that  the  rebellion  was  dying  out,  the  insurgents  under 
General  Uribe  and  other  leaders  having  been  dispersed  at  Rosario,  Lamesa  Girardot, 
and  Buenaventura,  and  that  peace  had  been  restored  in  several  departments.  It 
appeared,  moreover,  that  General  Uribe,  who  was  the  most  important  of  the  rebel 
leaders,  had  fled  to  Maracaibo,  in  Venezuela,  and  that  President  Marnxtuin,  takiiq: 
advantage  of  his  absence,  had  made  new  overtures  of  peace  to  insurgents  still  under 
arms.  In  the  fall  of  1900  the  government  forces  had  pressed  the  British  steamer 
Tobago  into  its  service,  but  later  the  government  was  forced  to  return  the  vessel 
and  to  agree  to  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  £6000.  More  than  once  during  the 
year  it  was  charged  that  the  insurgent  leaders  had  been  bribed  into  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  the  unaccountable  rebel  reverses  in  the  summer,  as  well  as  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  t(»;ether  with  a  justifiable  suspicion  of  the  mercenary  motives  that 
usually  underlie  a  Latin-American  revolt,  lent  color  to  these  reports.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  many  of  the  best  towns  and  villages  of  the  repuMic  had  been  de^^stated. 
and  no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  the  war  was  all  about.  A  revolutionary 
movement  was  at  this  time  springii^  up  in  Venezuela ;  and  the  Venezuelan  and 
Colombian  governments,  not  content  with  troubles  of  their  own,  were  each  accusing 
the  other,  and  apparently  with  good  cause,  of  giving  assistance  to  the  rebel  forces. 

OOIiOIflAl*  DAMEB  OP  ABSBRtOA,  organized  in  iBgp,  with  patriotic  and 
educational  aims,  has  a  larxre  number  of  members  and  subordinate  branches  in  many 
States.  President,  Mrs.  John  Lyon  Gardiner;  secretary,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Checsman, 
109  University  Place,  New  York  City. 

OOLONtAX.  DAMBS  OF  AMBRIOA,  NATIONAI.  SOOtETT,  organized  in 
1891,  is  formed  as  a  federation  of  35  State  societies,  all  duly  incorporated  in  tlK 
several  States.  Membership  over  4000  in  1900.  President,  Mrs.  Justme  Van  Rens- 
selaer Townsend;  secretary,  Mrs.  William  Read,  103  West  Monument  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.  The  work  of  the  society  is  purely  historical  and  educational. 

OOIiOXnAL  WABS,  SOdETT  OF,  founded  in  [892,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  events  and  persons  connected  with  the  wars  of  tiie  American  coloniei. 
Governor-general,  Frederic  J.  de  Peyster;  secretary-general,  Walter  L.  Suydam, 
45  William  Street,  New  York  City.  It  has  2650  members  in  the  United  States. 

OOLONIBS.  Colonial  Problenu  of  the  United  States.— The  colonial  woblems  of 
the  United  States  may  now  be  said  to  be  reduced  to  the  single  one  of  the  Philippines; 
assuming,  that  is,  that  in  the  cases  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  (see 
United  States,  paragraph  Judiciary)  it  shall  be  held  that  the  United  States  may 
govern  as  subjects  the  inhabitants  of  acquired  territory.  If,  however,  the  court  doo 
not  so  hold,  the  gravest  questions  of  territorial  administration  will  at  once  be 
^ned  up.  Roi^hly  speaking,  the  administration  will  be  forced  either  to  abandon 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  or  to  form  them  at  no  distant  date  into  States  or 
Territories.  But  if  die  acts  of  Congress  and  the  executive  are  not  invalidated  by 
the  court,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  present  government  of  Porto  Rico 
and  Hawaii  will  prove  fairly  satisfactory.  On  April  12  a  bill  was  approved  by  the 
President  (see  Porto  Rico,  paragraph  Tariff  and  Civil  Government  Bill)  pro- 
viding civil  government  and  a  representative  assembly  for  Porto  Rico.  Charles  H. 
Allen  was  on  May  i  appointed  governor  of  the  island  under  this  tnll,  and  the 

first  legislative  session  was  held  in  December.  While  the  ecomonic  and  sanitary  con- 
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ditions  of  the  island  are  unsatisfactory,  much  has  been  done  dttrinp  tbe  year  to 
nnprove  them.  What  is  of  more  importance,  is  that  the  natives  were  rawrtwi  to  be 
rniiformly  in  favor  of  the  American  rigimc,  and  to  be  seconding  the  efforts  for  the 
island's  impTOfvement  which  had  been  initiated  by  the  administrative  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  law  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  government  of  the 
island  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  examinatic»i  of  the  bill,  an  exceedingly  elastic 
instrument.  If  the  Porto  Ricans  show  themselves  capable  of  self-government,  no 
exterior  restraint  is  likely  to  be  placed  upon  them;  on  the  other  hand  elaborate 
provisions  for  nullifying  unwise  popular  l^slation  may  be  brouc^t  into  play  at 
any  time.  For  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Legislature  is  controlled  by  presidential 
appointees,  the  governor  may  exercise  the  power  of  veto,  and  finally  Congress  re- 
sen-es  the  right  to  annnl  any  and  all  insular  legislation. 

On  April  27  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  providing  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment (see  Hawaii,  paragraph  Hawaiian  Government  Bill )  for  Hawaii.  Citizens  of 
Hawaii  are  declared  to  be  de  facto  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  Hawaii  is 
taken  out  of  the  category  01  colonies  and  constituted  a  regular  territory.  Two 
clauses  of  the  congressional  bill  are  of  special  im{>ortance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
island.  One  of  these  inrofaitnts  the  territorial  Legislature  from  granting  special 
privileges,  imniunities,  or  franchises  to  corporations  without  the  ojnsent  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  other  provides  that  alt  officials  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be 
citizens  of  Hawaii,  thus  avoiding  "carpet-bag"  government  The  provision  that, 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  laws  of  the  island  shall  continue  in  effect  as  they 
were  under  the  republic,  is  of  value  in  preventing  any  sudden  and  radical  change 
resulting  from  the  change  of  government.  The  appointment,  as  governor  of  the 
island,  of  Sanford  B.  Dole,  who  was  formerly  president  of  the  republic,  also  seemed 
likely  to  reassure  the  conservative  interests.  A  provision  of  the  bill  which  has 
beoi  much  discussed  is  that  abc^ishtng  the  contract  labor  system.  It  is  said  that 
many  of  the  Chinese  who  formerly  worked  the  sugar  plantations  have  refused  to 
work  longer  now  that  they  are  not  bound  to  d^  so,  and  as  the  sugar  industries  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  this  class  of  labor,  considerable  trouble  is  liable  to  ensue. 

The  Philippine  question  remained  unsettled  throughout  the  year.  The  President 
did  not  recommend  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  give  the  islands  a  definite  form 
of  government  or  to  fix  their  political  status;  and  Congress,  both  because  of  the 
impending  presidential  election  and  because  no  one  knew  how  long  the  Philippine 
insurrection  would  continue,  was  not  inclined  to  take  up  the  matter  on  its  own 
initiative,  so  affairs  in  the  East  continued  to  be  directed  by  the  President  and  his 
cabinet  In  March  a  commission  was  appointed  (see  Philippines,  paragraph  Phil- 
ippine Commission),  which  was  instructed  by  the  President  to  carry  on  the  work 
commenced  by  the  military  authorities  of  organizing  a  civil  government  for  the 
islands,  and  of  putting  it  into  operation  so  far  and  so  soon  as  the  suspension  of 
military  operations  by  the  Filipinos  made  this  possible.  The  municipal  governments 
were  to  be  administered  by  natives,  and  a  special  effort  was  to  be  made  to  have 
the  government  work  in  harmony  with  the  existing  institutions  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  report  of  the  commission  upon  the  success  of  its  efforts  and  an 
account  of  the  military  and  civil  conditions  in  the  Philii^ines  will  be  found  under 
the  article  Philippines.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  military  operations  of  the 
Filipinos  had  become  less  oi^nized,  and  that  temporary  civil  governments  had 
been  set  up  in  various  places  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  the  colonial  problem  in 
the  East  at  the  close  of  1900  was  in  very  much  the  same  condition  as  it  was  two  years 
before.  That  is  to  say.  Congress  had  not  passed  any  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Fliil- 
ippine  Islands,  and  no  permanent  government  had  been  organized  in  the  islands. 

Colonial  Policies  of  European  Nations. — With  the  appearance  of  the  new  colonial 
problems  in  the  United  States,  the  experience  and  the  policy  of  the  older  nations 
have  at  once  assumed  a  practical  interest  in  the  eyes  of  American  statesmen,  and  of 
all  those  interested  in  public  affairs.  As  the  subject  came  into  prominence  quite  sud- 
denly, it  found  public  opinion  entirely  unprepared,  and  with  practically  no  accessible 
literature  for  its  guidance.  To  meet  this  public  want  the  American  Economic 
Association,  at  its  meeting  at  New  Haven,  appointed  a  committee  to  publish  a  col- 
lection of  monographs  on  the  subject  of  colonial  finance,  embodying  the  history  of 
the  financial  policies  of  various  countries  with  reference  to  their  colonies.  Not  only 
does  the  financial  policy  constitute  the  chief  element  in  the  relations  between  colony 
and  mother  country,  but  it  also  furnishes  the  key  to  their  political  relations.  Fur- 
thermore, the  information  given  under  that  head  for  most  of  the  countries  throws  an 
interesting^  light  on  the  question  as  to  whether  colonies  pay  from  a  purdy  financial 
point  of  view.  The  Essays  in  Colonial  Finance,  written  by  specialists  and  published 
by  the  association  in  August,  1900,  are  well  designed  to  bring  out  these  points. 

The  French  Colofual  System,  dating  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  has  gone 
through  four  different  stages,  according  to  Professor  Seligman.  Previous  to  the 
Revolution  the  colonies  were  administered  on  the  principle  of  the  greatest  possible 
profit  to  the  mlinff  country,  the  interests  of  the  colonists  hardly  being  conndered. 
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The  system  proved,  however,  to  be  unsatisfactory  even  to  the  rulers,  not  to  speak 
of  the  subjects,  and  in  1825  a  change  of  policy  was  inaugurated,  tending  to  secure  to 
the  colonists  a  large  measure  of  self-government  in  fiscal  as  well  as  other  matters. 
This  condition  lasted  until  1841,  when  many  of  the  liberties  previously  granted  were 
revoked  and  a  stricter  financial  control  by  the  home  government  introduced.  In 
1854,  however,  the  policy  was  greatly  modified,  and  the  colonists  acquired  con- 
siderable independence  in  fiscal  matters.  Although  the  home  ^oremment  reserves 
the  control  in  certain  matters,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  makes  itself  responsible  for 
the  expenses  involved,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  support  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  salaries  of  the  various  government  officials,  the  maintenance  of 
prisons,  and,  in  short,  all  expenses  incident  to  the  conduct  of  government  This 
system  has  remained  in  vogue  until  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  right 
of  the  colonies  to  impose  their  own  tariffs,  which  was  withdrawn  from  them  in  1892. 
That  the  French  colonies  have  not  proved  a  paying  investment  to  the  government 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  few  figures :  In  189S  the  expenses  for  the  colonies  for 
which  the  government  is  responsible  amounted  to  over  91,000.000  francs.  In  addi- 
tion the  government  paid  out  23,500,000  francs  in  ship  subsidies  for  the  colonies,  mak- 
ing a  total  expense  of  about  115,000,000  francs  against  about  8,000,000  francs  of 
colonial  receipts.  The  French  taxpayer  is  thus  made  to  contribute  more  than  100,- 
000,000  francs  annually  for  maintaining  control  over  the  French  dependencies.  So 
much  for  the  colonial  part  of  the  French  budget.  As  far  as  the  budgets  of  the  col- 
onies themselves  are  concerned,  the  latter  are  allowed  free  play  in  the  method  of 
raising  their  revenue  except  the  right  of  fixing  the  tariff  duties,  but  in  the  matter 
of  expenses  there  are  certain  items,  called  obligatory  expenses,  for  which  each 
colony  must  provide  in  its  budget  The  obligatory  expenses  include  among  others 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  the  maintenance  of  the  government  buildings,  a  part  of  the 
maintenance  and  salvies  for  public  instruction,  police,  insane,  and  poor  children. 
Summing  up  the  French  system.  Professor  Seligman  comes  to  the  conclusion  "that 
the  French  government  wavers  betiyen  two  lines  of  policy.  On  the  one  hand  the 
movement  toward  local  autonomy  has  granted  the  colonies  substantial  rights  of  fix- 
ing their  own  sources  of  revenue  and  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
local  expediency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  toward  centralization  or  so- 
called  assimilation  has  taken  away  from  the  colonies  the  privilege  of  levying  their 
own  tariffs,  and  has  imposed  upon  many  of  the  dependencies  a  system  of  taxation 
more  suitable  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country  than  to  those  of  the  colonies  them- 
selves ;  has  declared  certain  of  the  colonial  expenditures  obligatory ;  and  finally  has 
complicated  the  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  home  government  by  a  series 
of  subventions  on  the  one  hand  and  of  contingents  and  contributions  on  the  other. 
The  most  recent  and  enlightened  colonial  administrators  themselves  plead  not  only 
for  a  simplification  of  the  relations  between  die  colonies  and  the  home  government 
but  also  for  a  larger  share  of  indqwndence  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  colonies 
themselves." 

British  Colonial  System. — In  the  case  of  the  British  colonies,  no  such  uniformity 
is  observed  as  in  the  French  possessions.  The  financial  as  well  as  the  general  politi- 
cal policy  differs  from  colony  to  colony,  ranging  from  absolute  control  by  the  home 
government  in  some  of  its  Astatic  colonies  to  complete  financial  indwendence  in 
Canada  and  Australia.  The  several  systems  must  therefore  be  described  separately. 
As  a  rule  the  system  varies  with  the  degree  of  industrial  development  of  the  colony 
and  the  character  of  its  population.  Thus,  the  fiscal  system  prevailing  in  the  iVest 
Indies  is  determined,  according  to  Professor  Hull,  by  their  insular  situation  in  the 
tropics,  their  exclusively  agricultural  character,  and  the  improvidence  of  their  black 
population.  The  decline  01  the  sugar  industry,  the  chief  industry  of  those  islands, 
has  resulted  in  a  complete  break-down  of  the  financial  machinery  of  those  islands, 
necessitating  the  granting  of  financial  assistance  by  the  home  government  Thus  the 
British  ^vemment,  though  reluctant  to  adopt  the  French  and  German  policy  of  suc- 
coring Its  dependencies,  has  been  forced  to  enter  upon  that  path,  and  in  conse- 
quence to  assume  a  stricter  control  of  the  finances  of  its  West  Indian  colonies.  As 
a  result  there  has  been  considerable  political  friction  between  the  colonies  and  the 
home  government,  which  is  not  likely  to  disappear  until  a  more  satisfactory  sjrstem 
is  designed. 

England's  financial  and,  therefore,  political  control  of  Egypt  dates  from  1883,  and 
is  limited  only  to  the  extent  in  which  other  European  Powers  are  allowed  a  voice  in 
the  administration  of  Egyptian  finances.  This  covers  largely  the  control  of  that 
part  of  the  revenues  of  ^e  country  which  is  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  debt 
The  bodf  entrusted  with  that  control  is  called  the  Caisse  de  h  Dette.  When  first 
created,  in  1876,  it  consisted  of  three  representatives  of  foreign  Powers  whose  sub- 
jects were  the  chief  creditors  of  Egypt — ^namely.  France.  Austria,  and  Italy — but  at 
present  it  includes  representatives  of  all  the  great  Powers.  The  preragattves  of  its 
members  have  been  gradually  enlai^d  since  its  organization,  so  that  according  to 
Sir  Alfred  Milner.  "they  even  possess  a  certain  legistatiTe  power ;  and  many  of  ttw 
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creeds  recite  in  theirpreamble  the  adhesion  oftheCotjjf  to  theirprovisions.  .  .  .  Occu- 
pying a  position  of  specUl  trust,  possessing  a  special  knowledge  of  the  details  of  a 
most  complex  ntuation,  they  are  the  natural  advisers  of  their  respective  govenmients 
on  all  questions  of  a  financial  character  which  the  Egyptian  government  may  be 
obl^ed  to  submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Powers."  But  the  political  rule  and  finan- 
cial control  of  the  country  is  in  British  hands.  The  British  financial  adviser  is  the 
virtual  ruler  of  the  country.  He  has  a  veto  upon  all  financial  legislation.  His 
^proval  is  necessary  before  the  Council  of  Ministers  adopts  any  appropriation. 
Although  the  Egyptians  have  been  granted  a  form  of  constitutional  government, 
their  influence  on  Uie  administration  of  public  affairs  is  virtually  nil.  The  Egyptian 
parliament,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  composed  of  a  legislative  council  and  a  general 
assembly.  The  former  is  composed  of  30  members,  14  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
government  and  16  are  elected  by  the  provincial  assemblies.  Its  powers  are  limited 
to  the  right  of  examining  the  budget  submitted  by  the  government  (which  means 
the  British  financial  adviser)  and  to  proposing  amendments  which  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  accepted  by  the  government.  The  |;eneral  assembly  a>nsiBtB  of  the  6  minis- 
ters of  state,  the  30  members  of  the  legislative  council,  and  of  46  notables,  of  whom 
35  are  chosen  by  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  the  rest  are  nominated  by  the 
government.  The  general  assembly  meets  but  once  in  two  years,  and,  like  the 
leg:islative  council,  has  no  initiative  in  legislation,  although  it  has  the  right  to  veto 
measures  of  taxation.  But  as  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly are  appointees  of  the  government,  the  latter  has  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
majori^  tor  all  practical  purposes.  The  finances  of  Egypt  since  the  British  occupa- 
tion have  passed  through  three  phases.  The  first  period,  from  1883  to  1888,  was  one 
that  taxed  most  the  endurance  of  the  Eg^tian  taxpayers — that  is,  the  poorest 
peasants.  The  object  of  British  intervention  was  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  and  not  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Egyptian  people.  Toward  the  end 
of  that  period,  however,  a  sufficient  surplus  began  to  accumulate  in  the  coffers  of 
the  government  to  warrant  some  relief,  and  certain  taxes  were  either  entirely  abol- 
ished or  greatly  reduced,  the  total  reduction  of  direct  taxation  exceeding  $5,500,000. 
Some  of  the  indirect  taxes,  notably  the  salt  tax,  were  also  reduced.  This  opened  the 
sKond  period,  which  lasted  until  the  close  of  1894,  when  instead  of  further  reducii^ 
the  taxes,  it  was  decided  to  devote  a  certain  part  of  the  revenues  to  remunerative 
expenditures,  such  as  drainage,  construction  of  railways,  building  of  hospitals  and 
other  public  buildings,  etc  As  the  budget  stands  at  present  (see  Egypt)  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  the  revenue  is  derived  from  indirect  taxation  and  the  land  tax. 
both  of  which  fall  heaviest  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  description  that  the  system  of  government  in  Egypt  leaves  very  little 
power,  if  any,  to  the  people  of  the  country,  vesting  the  entire  control  in  the  British 
government,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  the  forei^  Powers. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  British  colonial  government  m  South  Africa  is  flexibil- 
ity. As  time  progresses  the  forms  of  government  change,  yielding  a  wider  sphere 
of  influence  to  the  colonies  with  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the  assurance 
of  the  predominance  of  British  influence.  At  present  there  are  three  systems  of 
colonial  government  in  South  Africa,  says  Professor  Roland  P.  Falkner.  First,  the 
one  prevailing  in  the  self-governing  colonies,  as  Cape  Colony  and  Natal ;  second, 
ihat  of  imperial  control  over  the  British  South  Africa  Company;  and  third,  the 
system  of  protectorates.  (The  recently  acquired  Boer  territories  are  not  considered 
here.)  In  each  of  these  the  original  settlers  were  governed  by  imperial  officers 
appointed  by  the  crown,  the  colonies  themselves  haviiw  practically  no  part,  or,  at 
any  rate,  very  little,  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  The  right  of  self-government 
was  usually  extended  at  first  to  local  affairs,  and  its  sphere  gradually  enlarged.  As 
in  each  case  the  colonists  came  in  conflict  with  the  native  population,  the  imperial 
government  fotmd  it  necessary  to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  colonists  and 
the  neighboring  natives  by  establishing  so-called  protectorates  on  the  borders  of 
British  territory.  With  the  extension  of  those  borders,  which  never  failed  to  come 
in  due  course  of  time,  the  protectorates  were  merged  with  the  original  colonies,  the 
natives  losing  the  last  vestige  of  independence,  and  new  protectorates  were  estab- 
lished on  the  extended  borders.  Cape  Colony  as  now  administered  is  practically 
a  self-governing  countiy,  the  control  of  its  internal  affairs  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment Mii^  limited  to  the  executive  and  judiciary.  The  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown  has  no  more  power  than  a  monarch  under  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment Though  ncHninall^  appointing  his  ministers,  he  has  to  be  guided  in  his  choice 
by  the  will  of  the  majority  in  the  colonial  parliament.  The  legislature,  which  is  the 
real  controlling  power  in  the  land,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists.  It  is 
composed  of  two  houses — the  council  and  the  assembly.  A  high  property  qualifica- 
tion is  maintained  for  members  of  the  council,  but  the  requirements  for  members  of 
the  assembly,  as  well  as  for  qualified  voters,  are  extremely  small.  In  addition  to  the 
l^;islature  there  are  divisional  councils,  having  charge  of  local  government,  and 
mnmcqnl  governments  and  village  and  harbor  boards  for  the  towns  and  vill^es. 
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The  financial  administration  is,  of  coarse,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pet^e.  The 
only  contribntion  from  the  imperial  treasury  to  colonial  revenues  is  in  connectioa 
with  military  expenditures,  the  home  govermnent  maintaining  a  consideraUe  force 
in  the  colony  and  assuming  the  cost  of  armament  for  the  forttikations.  The  chief 
sonrce  of  rerenne  is  customs  duties,  which  are  regulated  by  the  legislature  That 
is  a  Soutfa  African  Customs  Union,  which  mdudes  all  of  the  Sooth  African  colonies, 
and  provides  for  a  uniform  tariff  noon  goods  imported  into  the  union  and  abscdnte 
free  trade  between  the  territories  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  rate  of  duty  is,  as 
a  rale,  below  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  manufactured  articles,  from  25  to  38  per 
cent,  on  agricultural  products,  and  from  48  to  88  per  cent,  on  tobacco  utd  liquors. 
The  railroads  are  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  net  the  government  a  clear  income 
of  about  $5,000,000  per  annum.  The  largest  item  of  expenditure,  some  $6,000,000, 
is  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  which  has  been  contracted  very  largely  for 
productive  purposes.  The  government  of  Natal  is  very  much  similar  to  that  of 
Cape  CcAony,  differing  only  in  details,  such  as  property  qualifications,  the  number 
of  members  in  the  legislature,  etc.  The  government  of  Rhodesia,  otherwise  known 
as  the  territory  of  the  British  Sonth  Africa  Company,  underwent  a  change  in  favor 
of  stricter  control  by  the  home  government  after  the  Jameson  Raid.  By  the  Order  in 
Cotmcil  of  1898  the  supreme  control  is  vested  in  a  resident  commissioner,  who  repre- 
sents the  crown,  and  is  directly  responsible  to  the  lord  high  commissioner,  residing 
in  Cape  Town.  The  company  is  represented  in  the  government  of  the  territory  by 
a  number  of  administrators,  whom  it  appoints  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  by  five  members  of  the  legislative  council,  whom  it  appoints  in  additiMi 
to  four  membCTs  elected  bjr  roistered  voters.  The  nine  members,  togedier  with  the 
administrators  and  the  resident  commissioner,  form  the  legislative  council.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  legislative  council  the  voters  are  in  the  minority,  and  that  the 
company  is  practically  supreme  ruler  of  the  territory,  subject  only  to  the  control  of 
the  home  government.  The  revenue  is  latgely  derived  from  public  property  and 
public  services,  and  has  been  below  the  expenditures  all  the  time.  According  to 
a  statement  of  the  director  of  the  company,  the  accumulated  deficrt  "will  constitute 
a  public  debt  whenever  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodesia  arc  prepared  to  take  over  the 
full  responsibility  for  its  administration."  The  company  will  thus  be  reimbursed 
for  a  considerjible  portion  of  its  outlay,  and  be  left  in  the  possession  of  its  mining 
and  commercial  interests. 

In  the  protectorates  the  people  are  not  allowed  any  voice  in  the  government  The 
most  important  of  these,  Bechuanaland  was  ceded  by  the  imperial  government  to 
Cape  Colony.  The  government,  according  to  the  administrator  of  those  territories, 
had  spent  $10,000,000  on  the  former  protectorate  before  it  transferred  it  as  a  free 
gift  to  Cape  Colony.  The  colony  is  deriving  a  surplus  revenue  from  that  territory 
equal  to  about  $100,000  per  year,  about  one-fifth  of  the  revenue  being  derived  from  a 
hut  tax,  and  the  rest  from  customs  duties.  Basutoland,  though  retroceded  to  the 
crown  in  1884,  continues  to  receive  a  subvention  from  the  Cape  government  to  the 
amount  of  $go,ooo,  annually,  the  tax  upon  the  natives  yielding  $135,000. 

The  British  Asiatic  Possessions. — Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
Labuan,  British  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  Hong  Kong,  Fiji,  British  New  Guinea, 
Ceylon  and  Mauritius  (African),  are  administered  on  quite  a  uniform  plan  so 
far  as  the  political  control  by  the  home  government  is  concerned,  although  dif- 
ferent methods  are  used  for  raising  ihe  revenue,  according  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  each  colony.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  being  composed  of  semi- 
civilized  natives,  the  colonics  are  left  no  voice  in  the  general  government  of  their 
territories.  The  latter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  home  government,  which 
administers  affairs  trough  its  appointed  officers,  to  whom  are  sometimes  added 
so-called  unofficial  resident  members,  representing  the  resident  white  population, 
but  also  nominated  by  the  home  government,  and  forming  but  a  minority  of  the 
povemine  body.  The  internal  affairs  are  left  to  the  native  chiefs,  whose  co-<^ration 
IS  secured  by  an  indirect  bribery  in  the  shape  of  very  large  salaries.  The  taxes  are 
levied  by  the  government  officials  representing  the  home  government,  and  the  gen- 
eral policy  is  to  make  the  colonies  self-supporting,  vt/hich  means  that  the  natives 
hare  to  pay  the  expenses  of  administration,  both  civil  and  military.  Part  of  the 
military  expenses  is  paid  by  the  home  government,  and  in  some  of  the  colonies, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  expenditures  exceed  the 
income,  and  the  deficit  is  covered  by  loans  advanced  by  the  home  government.  This 
means  a  considerable  addition  to  the  annual  entense  of  those  states  in  the  shape  of 
interest  on  the  debt,_  which  in  a  good  many  of  them  forms  the  largest  item  of  the 
budget.  In  the  Straits  Settlements,  whose  material  prosperity  depends  very  largely 
on  their  commerce,  no  import  duties  to  speak  of  are  raised,  and  the  revenue  is  met 
largely  by  means  of  internal  taxation.  In  the  other  colonies  the  import  duties 
furnish  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue.  No  discriminating  tariffs  are  levied  in 
the  cdonies  against  foreign  countries,  all  of  them  being  on  an  equal  footing  with 
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Great  Britain  in  that  regard.  Export  taxes  also  furnish  considerable  revenue,  and 
are  levied  on  products  which  can  be  produced  by  the  colonies  at  a  great  advantage 
over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  German  Colonial  System  is  that  of  a  pure  absolnttstn  adtmnistered  tiirooKh 
a  centralized  bureaucracy.  Neither  the  natives  nor  the  white  inhabitants  of  uie 
colonies  have  any  voice  in  the  fiscal  or  political  administration  of  the  territories. 
The  laws  for  the  colonies  are  framed  by  the  imperial  parliament,  and  the  German 
citizens  residing  in  the  colonics  have  enjoyed  the  same  civil  rights  as  in  the  mother 
country.  The  natives  are  not  regarded  as  German  citizens,  but  are  allowed  to 
acquire  citizenship  by  naturalization  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  regulating 
such  procedure.  A  fmidamental  law  in  respect  to  the  adininistration  of  colonies 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  Reichstag  in  1886  and  subsequently  amended  in  1887  and 
1888.  The  only  exception  where  the  native  element  is  recognized  in  the  administra- 
tion of  colonial  affairs  is  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  districts  where  it  was  thon^t 
advisable  to  i>lacate  the  native  chiefs  by  making  tiiem  the  medium  of  conununicabon 
between  the  imperial  government  and  the  native  population.  The  budget  for  the 
colonies  is  nominally  vested  in  the  emperor,  though  virtually  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  governor  of  the  colony  and  his  immediate  subordinates.  The  revenue  is  derived 
from  taxation,  sale  or  lease  of  public  prc^rty,  fees,  and  subventions  from  the  home 
government  Direct  taxes  form  as  yet  but  a  small  item  in  the  government  revenues ; 
but  having  been  recently  introduced,  they  will,  no  doubt,  yield  a  greater  share  in 
the  near  future.  A  honse  tax  has  lately  been  estabtiahed,  appUcaUe  both  to  Euro- 
peans and  natives.  The  nte  of  the  tax  is  expressed  in  mon^,  but  tiie  natives  are 
aUowed  to  mScr  produce  or  labor  as  tiie  equivalent  of  the  tax.  The  detenninatien 
of  the  value  of  the  labor  and  natural  products  is  left,  however,  to  the  local  authori- 
ties, thus  allowing  for  the  display  of  a  good  deal  of  arbitrary  power  by  the  colonial 
a&ccTS  and  the  possible  abuse  01  the  defenceless  natives.  Moreover,  "measitires  are 
provided  for  the  enforcement  of  the  tax,  and  for  this  purpose  forced  labor  is  per- 
mitted." Recent  experience  has  shown  that  the  system  is  productive  of  excessive 
hardships  for  the  natives,  and  affords  opportunity  for  the  display  of  great  cruelty 
by  the  local  officers.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  various  sources  in  the  colonies 
are  far,  however,  from  being  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses,  and  die 
home  sovemment  is  cimstrained  to  grant  large  subventions  from  year  to  year. 
Thus,  the  amounts  granted  by  the  Reichstag  for  the  expenses  of  colonial  administra- 
tion have  increased  from  9,497,000  marks  in  1896-97  and  8,505,000  marks  in  1897-98 
to  i6,o.v),ooo  in  i8g8  and  25,200,000  in  1899.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables,  the  government  subvention  forms  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenues  of 
German  East  Africa,  88  per  cent  of  Southwest  Africa,  57  per  cent,  of  Cameroon, 
31  per  cent  of  Togo,  90  per  cent  of  New  Guinea,  and  100  per  cent,  of  Kiao-chau. 

GEtllAN  EAST  AFRICA. 

(All  sums  are  expressed  in  thousands  of  maHcs.) 

Source.                 1894-95   1895-96  1896-s^    i897-<iB  1898  1899 

Direct  taxes   100  350 

Customs                                    1,750      1,750      1,350      1,400  1,625  i.7SO 

Other  taxes,  fees,  and  adminis- 
tration income                           400        400        250        JDO  435  410 

Imperial  subvention                    3,370      3.687      4^1      4>339  3,805  3.985 


Total                                5.520      S.837      S.901      6^39  5.965  8,495 

SOUTHWEST  AFWCA. 

Direct  taxes   10  10 

Customs                                      27         27        386        550  350  soo 

Ortier  taxes,  fees,  and  adminis- 
tration income                                     ....       ....       ....  40  40 

Railroad  administration   20 

Imperial  subvention                     1,000      1,700      4.087      3,015  4,601  6.609 


Toul                                 1,027      1,737  4.473  3.56s  S.001  7.179 

CAUnOON-. 

Direct  taxes   98  a8 

Customs                                      565        565  590  500  460  600 

Other  taxes,  fees,  and  adminis- 
tration income                              46          45  50  80  92  102 

Imperial  »ibventioa                                  620  ^  690  814  983 


Total   611      1,230       1.317     1,270      1,394  i-TiJ 
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Direct  taxes                                             ....        ....        ....          27  27 

Customs                                   180       a6a       377       395       500  500 

Other  taxes,  fees,  and  adminis- 
tration income                           6          3          3        -5        33  23 

Imperial  subvention   254 

Total   186       265       380       400       550  804 

NEW  GUINEA. 

(All  sums  are  expressed  in  thousands  of  marks.)  . 

Source.  1894-95   1895-96  1896-97   1897-^     1898  1899 

Direct  taxes,  customs,  other  taxes, 

fees,  and  administration  income  ....       ....       ....    ....  75 

Imperial  subvention   ....       ....      057 

Total   732 

KU^-CHAU. 

Imperial  subvention     ....        ....       5,000  8,500 

The  expenditures  of  the  colonics  are  largely  absorbed  by  salaries  of  civil  and 
military  administrators,  expeditions,  and  e}q)Iorations,  and.  with  the  exception  of 
the  building  of  roads,  which  to  some  extent  may  ultimately  benefit  the  native  popula- 
tion, are  o£  primary  benefit  to  the  German  companies,  whose  sole  object  is  the 
exploitation  of  the  native  population.  Thus,  the  colonial  system  of  Germany  does 
not  seem  to  have-  proven  so  far  to  be  of  any  benefit  either  to  the  natives  or  to  the 
home  government.  In  East  Africa  alone  the  govenunent  has  so  far  expended  the 
siun  o?  80,000,000  marks,  yet  German  trade  in  that  territory  has  steadily  declined, 
amounting  in  1899  to  only  one-third  of  the  expenditures  for  that  year.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  from  future  development  of  German  commerce  and  industry  in  connection 
with  the  colonies  whether  the  millions  spent  annually  by  the  German  {pvemment 
at  the  expense  of  the  German  taxpayer  have  been  a  justifiuile  and  paying  mvestmenL 

The  Dutch  Colonial  System  is  that  of  exploitation  of  the  native  population  and  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  colonies.  "The  native  princes  have  become  salaried  offi- 
cials," and  are  subordinate  to  the  orders  of  the  home  government  The  system  of  ad- 
ministration is  that  of  the  most  strict  centralization.  The  governor-general  is  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  colonies,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  accountable  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment. Since  1830,  when  the  government  took  over  the  direct  responsibilities  of 
administration  from  the  East  India  Company,  the  population  has  been  taxed  to  its 
extreme  capacity.  Until  i860  the  prevailing  method  of  exploitation  was  known  as  the 
"culture  system."  The  natives  were  required  to  give  part  of  their  land  and  labor  to 
the  government  without  any  compensation  whatever.  The  government  disposed  of 
the  products  in  the  European  markets  and  realized  a  very  large  "net  surplus,"  which 
figured  as  a  regular  item  of  revenue  in  the  home  budget  The  amount  of  money  that 
the  Dutch  government  has  thus  extracted  from  its  colonial  subjects  is  estimated  at 
from  725,000,000  to  781,000,000  florins  in  the  forty  years  from  1831  to  1871.  In  the 
sixties  a  great  change  set  tn,  due  to  the  agitation  in  Holland  against  the  inhuman 
system.  The  forced  cultures  were  abolished  in  most  cases,  although  it  remained 
until  the  present  time  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  products,  especially  coffee.  While 
there  has  been  a  mitigation  of  the  abuse  of  the  poor  by  the  local  officers,  there  has  been 
no  decrease  in  the  total  amount  of  money  derived  by  the  home  government  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  since  other  sources  of  revenue  have  been  extended  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  on  that  account.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  colonies  have  averaged  for 
the  last  thirty  years  about  130,000,000  florins  (nearly  $55,000,000) The  old  surplus 
has,  however,  given  place  to  a  deficit  of  late,  due  especially  to  increased  military 
expenditures,  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  native  tribes  to  further  extension  of 
Dutch  rule.  The  war  in  northern  Sumatra  has  been  going  on  since  1873,  and  has 
not  ended  yet.  The  revenues  of  the  colonies  are  derived  from  taxes,  the  sale  of 
products  from  the  government  monopolies  farmed  out  by  the  government,  and  re- 
ceipts from  lands  and  services.  The  greater  part  of  the  taxes  is  contributed  tnr  the 
natives  in  addition  to  the  forced  labor  and  other  forms  of  exploitation,  which  are 
hidden  under  the  above  items  of  revenue.  The  following  serves  to  illustrate  tiie 
curious  way  in  which  the  budget  of  the  Dutch  colonies  is  made  up:  After  preparing 
the  budget  of  Curagoa  for  1900  "the  governor  submitted  it  to  the  council  May  9, 
1899,  and  it  was  adopted  July  13,  after  eight  amendments  had  been  made  in  it  This 
provisional  budget,  with  the  governor's  message,  the  report  of  the  council,  and  the 
message  in  answer,  was  then  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  was  presented  in  the  Second 
Chamber  November  6,  and  after  two  unimportant  chains  had  been  made  in  it  was 
finally  acted  on  in  the  First  Chamber,  January  19,  1900.  Complaint  was  made  in  the 
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SeoMid  Chamber  that  the  budgets  of  both  Cura^o  and  Surinam  were  presented  to 
the  members  too  late  to  allow  them  the  prtqwr  amount  of  time  for  examination,  and 
neither  budget  was  finally  adopted  till  several  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  fiscal 
year." 

Spanish  Colonial  Policy. — Although  Spain's  colonial  domain  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
its  colonial  policy  is  of  great  historical  importance  and  practical  interest  as  welt, 
in  so  far  as  it  teaches  a  lesson.  Unlike  England  and  Holland,  and  of  late  years  the 
United  States,  the  chief  cause  of  Spain's  colonial  expansion  was  not  merely  the 
desire  to  increase  its  trade  and  build  up  its  industries,  but  simply  the  greed  for  money 
on  the  part  of  the  king  and  the  military  nobility.  Military  exploits  and  territorial 
aggrandizement  being  the  <kmiinant  motives,  it  was  natural  that  the  government  of 
the  colonies  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  class  of  Spain,  and 
should  be  directed  toward  extracting  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  wealth  for  the 
crown  and  the  nobility  without  any  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  colonists,  either 
native  or  white.  As  the  chief  means  to  that  end,  a  very  oppressive  system  of  taxation 
was  established  throughout,  which  proved  ruinous,  not  only  on  account  of  the  lar^e 
amount  of  wealth  talcoi  from  the  cdonies,  but  also  because  it  stifled  industry  in  its 
very  inception.  The  colonists  were  not  allowed  to  raise  anjr  products  that  could  be 
raised  at  home,  as  that  was  considered  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  mother 
country.  They  could  not  cultivate  tobacco,  because  that  would  compete  with  the 
b<mie  product.  In  Buenos  Ayrcs  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  grape  was  pro- 
hibited for  a  similar  reason.  Likewise  with  the  raising  of  hemp,  flax,  and  sanron. 
"In  1703,"  says  Mr.  Blackmar,  "it  was  ordered  by  roysd  decree  that  all  vines  should 
be  rooted  out  of  certain  provinces,  because  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  complained  of 
the  falling  off  tn  the  consumption  of  olives."  In  this  policy  the  Spaniards  followed 
the  principles  of  the  mercantilists,  who  believed  Hat  the  interests  01  a  country  would 
be  best  subserved  by  acoimulating  within  its  borders  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  preciotis  metals  in  exchange  for  its  products.  To  carry  the  oppressive  measures 
into  effect  an  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of  officialdom  was  maintained,  requiring 
in  its  turn  an  increased  taxation  to  maintain  it.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
colonists  were  not  consulted  either  as  to  the  kind  of  taxes  that  should  be  imposed 
on  them  or  as  to  the  total  amount.  Nearly  everything  was  taxed — "real  estate  and 
agriculture,  industry  and  commerce,  the  transmission  of  property,  consumption,  sal- 
aries of  government  officers,  railway  tickets  and  transportation,  certificates  of  fidelity, 
imports,  exports,  loading  and  unloading  ships,  travellers,  colonial  produce,  commer- 
cial paper,  stamped  goods,  tobacco,  salt,  lotteries,"  etc.  Were  the  taxes  to  be  applied 
to  thie  develcqmient  of  the  resources  of  the  agonists  they  might  not  prove  so  injurious 
in  the  end.  As  it  was,  however,  they  served  to  deprive  the  colonists  of  any  amount 
of  free  capital  that  was  saved  from  the  few  industries  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  and 
thus  doomed  the  colonies  to  stagnation  and  even  decay.  How  the  revenues  were 
spent  may  be  seen  from  the  Cuban  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1888-89  under  the  late 
rigime,  which  might  be  called  very  liberal  in  comparison  with  the  very  narrow  policy 
that  prevailed  in  the  preceding  centuries.  Of  the  26,356,731  pesos  of  total  revenue 
for  that  year,  22,500,808  pesos  represented  "sovereignty  expenses" — that  is,  expendi- 
tures for  war,  navy,  and  the_  other  executive  departments  of  the  government — 
iai^ly  going  to  pay  the  salaries  of  officiids,  nearly  exclusively  Spanish  grandees, 
who  were  a  failure  at  home,  and  were  sent  to  the  colonies  to  "recuperate.  About 
one-half  of  the  total  revenue — namely,  more  than  12,500,000  pesos — went  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  debt.  Less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  was 
designed  for  the  needs  of  the  local  government,  and  the  great  bulk  of  even  that  small 
amount  of  money  represented  again  salaries  of  Spanish  officials.  The  so-called 
liberal  government  granted  to  some  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  very  closely  limited  by  the  following  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution, which  authorized  the  "intervention  of  the  king,  and  in  a  proper  case  of  the 
Cortes,  to  prevent  the  provincial  deputations  and  the  municipal  councils  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  powers  to  the  prejudice  9f  general  and  permanent  interests,"  and 
the  "determination  of  their  powers  with  regard  to  the  budgets,  in  order  that  the 
provincial  and  municipal  budgets  may  never  be  in  <q>positton  to  the  tax  system  of 
the  state." 

In  spite  of  the  direful  effects  of  this  policy,  not  only  on  the  colonists,  but  on  Spain 
itself,  the  Spanish  government  persisted  to  the  bitter  end  in  a  course  which  Mr. 
Blackmar  characterizes  as  follows;  "The  colonial  policy  of  Spain  was  made  up  of 
an  oppressive  commercial  policy,  a  ruinous  and  oppressive  industrial  policy,  a  de- 
structive political  policy,  a  defective  and  unjust  financial  policy."  What  was  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  course,  which  carries  with  it  a  very  significant  lesson  for  every  nation 
that  enters  on  a  career  of  colonial  expansion  ?  Spain  undennnied  its  own  foundation 
throogAiout  its  vast  empire,  and  from  the  mightiest  of  nations  a  few  ranturies  ago^  it 
sank  to  the  position  of  a  weak  and  inferior  power,  and  lost  its  entire  colonial 
domain. 

The  Danish  Colonial  System  is  of  (wmparattvely  small  importance,  on  account  of 
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the  small  size  of  the  colonies  and  the  very  few  interests  involved.  Its  chief  interest; 
from  an  American  point  of  view,  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  close  proximitr  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies  to  the  recent  American  acqnisitions  and  the  recent  ne^iations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Denmark  for  the  acquisition  of  those  islands.  The 
I>anish  government  has  pursued  a  very  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  toward  its 
agonies,  bot  it  is  questionable  whether  it  ever  derived  any  appreciable  beneft  from 
its  possessions.  The  political  organization  of  the  islands  leaves  the  colonists  almost 
perfect  self-government,  limited  only  by  the  control  of  the  home  government  through 
a  governor,  appointed  by  the  crown,  whose  powers  are,  however,  almost  exclnsivdy 
cxectrtive.  TT(e  gorernment  is  in  the  hands  of  two  colonial  councils,  one  for  each 
of  the  two  districts  into  which  the  ct^onics  are  divided.  Members  ol  the  coancils 
elected  the  ccrfonists  form  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  mtmhenhip  of  those 
bodies,  the  rest  beii^  appointed  by  the  kin«.  Thns,  the  legislation  is  Mt  entirely  to 
the  people.  The  popnlation,  which  is  almost  exclusively  black,  is  not  more  than 
35,000  all  told.  All  the  revenues  and  expenditures  are  provided  for  in  the  bvdget, 
which  is  made  up  hy  the  governor  and  presented  to  the  coJonial  cooncil  for  approval. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  charges  which  the  colonial  secretary  must  assnme, 
which  includes  the  expenses  of  colonial  administration,  all  the  military  expenditures, 
and  other  expenses  of  sovereignty.  Otherwise,  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "no  measures  touch- 
ing the  economic  affairs  of  the  commune  can  be  effected  by  the  governor  or  other 
superior,  nor  can  an^  expenditure  from  the  colonial  treasnr;r  be  directed  without  the 
consent  of  the  arionial  council."  The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  indirect  taxes, 
the  direct  taxes,  owing  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  general 
poverty  of  the  people,  yielding  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  revenue.  The  greater 
part  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  import  duties,  which  differ  very  greatly  in  the 
two  districts.  The  tariff  in  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  may  be  called  a  "tariff  for 
revenue  only,"  the  import  duty  amounting  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods, 
whereas  at  St.  Croix,  which  is  an  agricultural  district,  and  fears  the  competition  of 
agricultural  products  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  high  protective  duty  on  wheat, 
meats,  and  nearly  every  other  kind  of  food  products.  There  is  also  an  export  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  on  sugar  in  both  districts,  and  on  m<^asses  e<inal  to  cents  per 
gallon  in  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  and  3  cents  in  St.  Croix.  Ever  since  1870  the 
revenue  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  colonies,  and  the  deficit 
has  been  growing  at  an  accelerating  rate,  starting  with  $19,000  in  1870  and  reaching 
the  high-water  mark  of  $150,000  tn  1S91-92.  the  annual  deficit  since  then  ftnctnating 
between  that  figure  and  $roo.ooo.  The  deficit  is  being  covered  from  year  to  year 
by  the  Danish  government,  whose  total  advances  to  the  colonies  now  exceed 
$1,000,000,  a  rather  large  sum  for  a  country  of  its  size  and  resources.  An  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Danish  government  to  reform  the  system  of  taxation  and  expendi- 
tures, so  as  to  wipe  out  the  deficit,  jnet  with  a  stubborn  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
colonial  council,  which  saw  in  Hie  proposed  reform  an  encroachment  noon  the  home 
rule  of  the  colonies.  The  matter  has,  therefore,  remained  as  it  was  before,  which 
explains  the  desire  of  the  Danish  government  to  part  with  its  possessions. 

OOLORAIK^a  Western  State  of  the  United  States,  has  a  land  area  of  103,645 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Denver.  Colorado  was  admitted  to  the  Union  August 
I,  1876. 

Agriculture. — The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1900  was  estimated  at  3,600,000 
acres.  The  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  were  as  follows:  Corn, 
3,188,941  bushels,  $1,530,692;  wheat,  7,207,117  bushels,  $4,252,199;  oats,  3.272,390 
bushels,  $1,407,128;  barley,  3M.266  bushels,  $157,X33;  rye,  39,480  bushels,  $21,319; 
potatoes,  1,863,288  bushels,  $1,527,896;  and  hay,  1,783,133  tons,  $13,551,81 1.  The 
bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool  crop 
of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  2,128,506;  wool,  wa^ed  and  unwashed, 
13.303.17S  potmds;  wool,  sconred,  4.390,048  pounds. 

Forest  Reserve. — Tliere  arc  in  Colorado  five  reser\'es,  known  as  Pike's  Peak,  Plum 
Creek,  South  Platte,  White  River,  and  Battlement  Mesa  reserves,  with  a  combined 
area  of  4848  square  miles,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  State.  In  the  first 
three  reserves  named,  fires  and  limber  cutting  have  destroyed  nearly  all  the  timber  of 
value,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  sources  of  supply  of  timber  for  many  years  to 
come.  Investigations  made  in  189S  showed  that  the  principal  trees  in  the  reserves 
of  Colorado  are  the  yellow  pine,  and  varieties  of  spruce  and  fir. 

Mineralogy. — The  aggregate  value  of  the  mineral  yield  of  the  State  for  1900  was 
about  $5S,ooo,Qoa  The  supremacy  of  Colorado  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
was  maintained,  the  amount  of  gold  produced  being  estimated  at  1.437,062  fine 
ounces,  value,  $29,500,000;  and  silver.  20.292,200  fine  ounces,  value,  $12,378,242.  The 
coal  output  for  1900  was  5.495-734  tons,  and  for  1899,  4,776,224  tons,  each  year  show- 
ing an  increase  of  about  700,000  tons  over  the  preceding  year.  There  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  use  of  mining  machines  in  1899,  and  the  mines  in  operation  numbered 
10^  as  against  loi  in  1898.  Two  small  mines  were  idle  practically  throughout  the 
entire  year  1899  on  account  of  labor  troubles,  and  short-time  strikes  occurred  in  7 
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Vallt^v,  Colorado.    3.  Amity  Canal,  Arkaiifus  Vallev,  Colorado. 
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'  otbeT  mines,  but  these  had  no  material  effect  on  the  prodtictton.  The  production  of 
iron  ore  amounted  to  307,557  long  tons,  valued  at  $749,734,  a  decrease  of  10,923  long 
tons  from  the  amount  produced  in  1896.  This  decrease  was  largely  due  to  the  open- 
ing of  ore  deposits  in  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico,  and  to  the  ase  of  liberal  amounts 
of  lead  ores  from  Idaho  in  the  Colorado  silver  smelters.  Of  the  iron  ore  mined  itj 
i899t  96  per  cent  was  brown  hematite,  and  4  per  cent,  red  hematite.  390,278  barrels 
of  peb-olcum,  valued  at  $404,110,  were  produced  in  1899,  and  quarrying  yielded 
granite,  marble,  sandstone,  anid  limestone  to  the  value  of  $3x5,308. 

Manufactures. — In  1899  there  were  231  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  23  of  tobacco. 
The  aggregate  output  for  the  calendar  year  was  15,387,866  cigars,  15,300  cigarettes, 
and  190,844  pounds  f  f  smoking  tobacco.  In  1899  Colorado  and  Missouri  together 
produced  138,880  long  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  in  1900,  159,204  tons. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  40  national  banks  in  operation  and  30 
in  liquidatioo.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $4,3^,000;  circulation,  $3,337,050; 
deposits,  $56,721,313;  and  reserve,  $25,878,723.  The  State  banks,  July  2,  1900,  num- 
bercd  30,  and  had  capital.  $1,430,000;  deposits,  $8,136,723;  and  resources,  ^,885,023; 
and  private  banks,  13,  wi^  capital,  $137,000 ;  deposits,  $584,982 ;  and  resources,  $795,- 
517.  The  exchaiu:es  at  the  Denver  clearing  house  in  tibe  year  ended  September  30, 
1900,  aggregated  ^14,477,526,  an  increase  of  $49,2ot,<B0  in  a  year. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  135,800;  nrnnber  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  108,816;  average  daily  attendance,  69,065.  There  were  3294  teachers  em- 
ployed, 1739  school  buildings,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $6,495,855,  The 
revenue  was  $3,004,587;  and  expenditures,  $2,281,713,  of  which  $1,454,117  was  for 
teachers*  and  superintendents'  salaries.  There  were  41  public  high  schools,  with 
5457  students  and  217  teachers ;  and  6  private  secondary  schools,  with  140  secondary 
students  and  37  teachers;  one  public  normal  school,  with  323  studuits  and  17  teach- 
ers ;  and  one  private  normal  school,  with  246  students  and  8  teachers.  In  1900  the 
State  University  comprised  6  departmeots;  the  number  of  buildings  was  12;  there 
were  8  instructors  and  lecturers,  475  university  students,  and  375  preparatory  stu- 
dents. The  attendance  at  the  State  School  of  Mines  was  234,  an  increase  of  28  per 
cenL  The  school  census  for  tgoo  showed  an  increase  of  10,676  pupils  in  a  year. 
During  1899  and  1900  126  new  school  buildings  were  constructed. 

Railroads. — During  the  calendar  year  1900  the  new  construction  of  railroads 
^gregated  8|.io  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  about  500a 

renal  Institutions  ana  Charities. — On  November  30,  1900,  the  State  penitoitiary 
contained  514  inmates— 83  paroled  and  23  pardoned  [irisoners,  making  a  total  for  the 
year  of  630  inmates.  The  estimated  expenses  of  this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year 
aggregated  $zoo,ooo.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  State  reformatory  contained 
118  inmates,  and  the  insane  asylum  507. 

National  Guard. — In  1900  the  national  guard  of  the  State  consisted  of  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  of  476  and  421  men  respectively.  There  were  in  addition  three 
troops  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  ISS  men,  a  battery  of  artillery  of  6t  men,  and  a 
medical  departraeirt  and  signal  corps  of  36  and  11  men  respectively. 

Municipal  Affairs. — ^The  estimated  premiums  on  fire  insurance  paid  by  the  citizens 
of  Denver  fnMO  April  to  December,  1900,  was  ^00,000.  Losses  by  fire  were  only 
$360,629.  On  this  accoimt  plans  for  self-insuratice  by  the  citizens  of  Denver  were 
proposed. 

Population, — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1900  -was 
539,700,  an  increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  since  1890. 

Elections. — The  State  and  national  elections  in  1900  showed  very  large  gains  for  the 
Republican  ticket.  In  i8g6  the  vote  for  Bryan  was  161,153,  and  for  McKinley, 
36^1.  In  1900  Bnran  polled  123,733  votes,  and  McKinley,  93>072-  In  1858  the 
Fasionist  nominee  for  governor  received  93,9^  votes,  the  Republican  nominee, 
51,051.  In  1900,  J.  B.  Orman,  the  Fusionist  candidate  for  governor,  received  121,995 
votes,  and  F.  C.  Goudy,  the  Republican  candidate,  93,245  votes.  The  State  Legislature 
in  1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  9  Democrats,  2  Republicans,  9  Populists,  and  15 
of  the  silver  party.  In  the  House  there  were  21  Democrats,  6  Republicans,  20 
Populists  and  18  of  the  silver  party.  As  a  result  of  the  elections  the  Legislature  for 
1901  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  19  Democrats,  2  Republicans,  6  Populists,  and  8 
silver  Repnblkans;  in  th»  House  there  will  be  33  Democrats,  10  Republicans,  9 
Populists,  and  13  Silver  Republicans.  John  F.  Shafroth  and  John  C.  Bell,  Fusion- 
iats,  were  returned  to  Congress,  though  by  much  reduced  majorities. 

ConttitmHonal  Amendment. — At  the  general  elections  held  in  November,  a  con- 
stitBtional  amendment  proposed  by  the  assembly  of  1899  was  adopted.  This  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  assembly  may  hereafter  at  any  single  session  propose  not 
more  than  six  amendments  to  the  constitution.  Previously  the  assembly  was 
authorized  to  propose  only  one  amendment  at  each  session,  and  as  a  result  much 
needed  icforms  were  greatly  delayed. 

SMe  OiScers  and  Nmtional  RepresmtaHver.—StAte  officers  for  1900 :  Executive- 
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governor,  C.  S.  Thomas  (Dem.)  ;  lieutenant-governor,  Francis  Carney  (Fop.) ; 
secretary  of  state,  £.  F.  Beckwith  (Pop.)  ;  treasurer,  John  F.  Fesler  (Rep.) ;  audi- 
tor, George  W.  Temple  (Rg»-)  ;  adjutant-general.  J.  C.  Overmyer  (Dem.)  ;  attor- 
ney-general, D.  M.  Cunpbelf  (Rep.) ;  superintendent  of  education,  Helen  Grenfell 

(Rep.) 

Judiciary — Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  John  Campbell  (Rep.);  associate  jus- 
tices, L.  M.  Goddard  (Dem.)  ;  W.  H.  Gabbert  (Dem.)  ;  clerk,  H.  G.  Clark  (Rm.). 

Senators  in  the  56th  Congress:  E.  O.  Wolcott  (Rep.)  and  Henry  M.  Teller 
(Ind.).  Representatives:  John  F.  Shafroth  (Silverite),  from  Denver,  and  John  C. 
Bell  (Pop.),  from  Montrose. 

State  Officers  for  1901 :  Governor,  James  B.  Omum  (Dem.)^  lieutenant-governor, 
David  C.  Coates  (Peo.)  ;  secretary  of  state,  David  A.  Mills  (Peo.)  ;  treasurer,  J.  N. 
Chipley  (Silv.  Rep.);  auditor,  Charles  W.  Cronter  (Dem.);  attorney-general, 
Charles  C.  Post  (Dem.)  ;  superintendent  of  education,  Helen  L.  Grenfell.  Supreme 
Court:  Chief  justice,  John  Campbell  (Rep.);  justices,  Robert  W.  Steele  (Fus.) ; 
William  H.  Gabbert  (Dem.) ;  clerk,  H.  G.  Clark.  The  State  Legislature  consists  of 
52  Democrats,  12  Republicans,  15  Populists,  and  21  Silverites. 

Senators  in  the  S7th  Congress:  Thomas  M.  Patterson  (Fus.)  and  Henry  M.  Teller 
(Ind.).  Repre-sentatives :  John  F.  Shafroth  (Silverite),  from  Denver,  and  John  C. 
Bell  (Pop.),  from  Montrose. 

COLORED  HEARINQ.    See  Synesthesia. 

OOIiORED  MBTHODI8TB  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  Methodism.  A  number  of  separate  organizations,  embracing  over 
1,400,000  communicants,  are  maintained  by  negro  Methodists,  but  these  do  not  in- 
clude the  entire  colored  membership,  for  many  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
o^al  Church  (South)  are  almost  exclusively  colored,  and  other  Methodist  bodies 
include  some  negro  members.  The  more  important  African  bodies  are :  Aim  can 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Church,  founded  1810,  at  Philadelphia,  has  5659  ministers, 
5775  churches,  and  673,504  members;  Afmcan  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Chuuch, 
independently  organized  1820  by  negroes  who  seceded  from  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches  about  New  York  City,  comprises  3155  ministers,  2006  churches,  and  536,271 
members;  Colored  Methodist  Church,  founded  1870  by  members  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  represented  by  2187  ministers,  1300 
churches,  and  igo,2o6  members. 

The  negro  bodies  show  consistent  prepress  on  the  whole ;  some  of  them  support 
well-equipped  educational  institutions  and  publications  devoted  to  their  race,  church 
building  IS  advancing  rapidly,  and  missionaiy  enterprises  are  meetii^  with  decided 
interest  at  home  and  wit^promising  success  in  foreign  fields. 

OOLUICBUI  UNIVBRarrT,  New  York  Gty,  founded  1754-  In  1899-ipoo  new 
agreements  were  made  with  Barnard  College  and  with  the  Teachers  College  by 
which  these  corporations  have  become  completely  a  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  university.  Barnard  becomes  a  separate  college  for  women  with  a  faculty  of 
its  own,  which  controls  the  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  university  council  become,  in  substance,  the  same  as  those  of  Columbia 
College.  Women  who  have  received  the  bachelor's  degree  may  become  candidates 
for  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  as  students  of  the  university,  instead,  as  heretofore, 
of  graduate  students  of  Barnard  College.  Teachers  College  (except  that  the  corpora- 
tion remains  distinct)  secures  the  same  status  in  the  educational  system  of  the  univer- 
sity as  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  enjoys.  In  1900  the  first  summer 
session  was  held  with  a  large  attendance.  In  the  college  department  a  comparatively 
slight  modification  in  entrance  requirements,  but  one  whc^  results,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  far-reaching,  will  allow  of  entrance  into  the  B.A.  oourse  not  only  of  graduates 
from  the  so-called  classical  course  of  the  public  high  schools,  but  students  in  other 
courses  as  well.  This  change  allows  such  students  to  enter  without  Latin.  They 
must  offer  as  an  equivalent  mathematics,  modem  languages,  history,  or  natural 
sciences,  and  must  study  Latin  in  the  college  for  at  least  three  years,  taking  it  in 
their  first  year  for  five  hours  a  week.  Students  who  enter  upon  Latin  are  required 
to  study  it  in  the  college  for  one  year  for  three  hours  a  week.  Such  articulation 
between  high-school  and  college  will,  without  substantially  changing  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  do  away  with  the  dilemma  of  those  high-school  students  who 
have  been  unable  to  enter  Columbia  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  because 
they  have  not  studied  the  right  things.  This  ruling  of  the  university  is  in  line  with 
changes  already  made  at  several  other  universities,  particularly  Harvard  and  Cornell. 
In  connection  with  this  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  form  of  stating  these  require- 
ments. The  total  demand  made  upon  the  student,  being  expressed  m  points  rather 
than  in  subjects,  gives  to  the  requirements  as  a  whole  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility. 
In  the  schools  of  applied  science,  also,  Latin  or  Spanish  may  now  be  offered  for 
admission  in  lien  01  French.  The  financial  statement  contained  in  die  prewdent's 
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eleventh  annual  report,  submitted  October  i,  1900,  shows  that  the  debt  of  the  uni- 
versity growing  out  of  its  removal  to  Momingside  Heights  is  still  substantially 
$3,000,000.  The  debit  interest  account  of  the  year  was  about  $10,000  less,  and  the 
deficiency  on  the  educational  account  was  reduced  from  $43,000  to  $17,000.  The 
income  of  the  university  for  educational  purposes  was  $803,162.71,  to  which  a  de- 
ficiency appropriation  of  $17,328.47  was  added.  Considerably  over  $500,000  came 
to  the  university  during  the  college  year  in  the  form  of  gifts,  of  which  about  $100,000 
was  for  current  uses  and  for  equipment.  Among  special  gifts  was  $100,000  from 
J^hn  D.  Rockefeller  for  a  chair  in  psychology;  $100,000  by  bequest  from  Dorman 
B.  Eaton,  subject  to  the  life  interest  of  his  widow,  for  a  professorship  on  municipal 
administration;  $100,000,  pledged  by  alumni  for  the  purpose  of  adding;  a  stoiy  to 
University  Hall;  $100,000  by  an  anonymous  contributor  for  a  new  building  dedi- 
cated to  the  religious  and  spiritual  activities  of  the  students ;  additional  endowments 
of  $10,000  each  for  the  Carl  Schurz  Library  and  Carl  Schurz  fellowship  funds, 
$12,400  each  for  the  Alexander  Proudfit  fellowship  and  Maria  Proudfit  fellowship 
funds,  and  $5000  for  the  further  endowment  of  uie  Avery  Architectural  Library. 
The  university  library  received  also  a  series  of  valuable  Chinese  books  from  W.  fi. 
Parsons.  The  additions  to  the  library  during  the  jrear  aggr^ated  20,200  books, 
making  the  present  collection  about  300,000. 

The  statistics  of  oflBcers  and  students  for  the  cdlege  year  show  a  focnlty  of  350 
professors,  instmctors,  and  assistants,  and  a  total  student  attendance,  exduding  the 
417  students  of  the  summer  session,  and  deducting  for  names  duplicated  below,  of 
3207,  distributed  as  follows :  College,  465 ;  school  of  law,  380 ;  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  1787;  schools  of  applied  science,  491;  school  of  political  science,  250; 
school  oiphilosopby,  213;  school  of  pure  science,  115  ;  Barnard  College,  333;  Teachers 
College,  391.  In  addition,  751  students  received  instruction  during  the  year  through 
the  Teachers  College  extension  courses.  The  number  of  students  graduated  in  1899- 
1900  was  563,  of  whom  108  received  M.A.  degrees  and  21  Ph.D.;  3  honorary  M.A. 
degrees  were  granted  also,  and  6  honorary  LL.D.  degrees.  The  second  quinquennial 
mward  of  Barnard  Medal  for  Meritorious  Service  to  Science  was  made  at  commence- 
ment, on  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  Professor 
Rontgen,  of  the  University  of  Wurzburg,  for  the  discovery  of  the  X-rays.  The  first 
award  was  made  to  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay  for  their  discovery  of 
argon.  Professor  James  H.  Robinson,  of  the  department  of  history  was  reappointed 
acting  dean  of  Barnard  for  the  new  year,  and  provision  was  made  tor  the  immediate 
erection  of  a  dormitory  for  women  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers  College.  See 
Psychology,  Experimental,  and  Universities  and  Colleges. 

OOKBTB.  See  Astronomical  Progress. 

OOHOER,  Edwin  H.,  United  States  minister  to  China,  resident  at  Peking  during 
the  siege  of  the  legations  there  from  June  20  to  August  14,  1900,  was  born  in  Knox 
County,  III.,  March  7,  1843.  He  graduated  at  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  III., 
in  186a,  and  at  the  Albany  Law  School  in  x966.  He  served  in  the  army  for  three 
years  during  the  Gvil  War,  inarched  with  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and 
received  the  brevet  of  major.  After  the  war  Mr.  Conger  practised  law  for  two 
years  in  Illinois,  and  then  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  became  eng^ed  in  stock 
raising  and  banking.  In  1882  he  was  elected  State  treasurer  of  Iowa  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  and  served  till  1885,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  until  1890,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  minister  to  Brazil, 
offered  him  by  President  Harrison.  In  1893  the  Democratic  administration  accepted 
Mr.  Conger's  resignation,  but  in  1897  he  was  reappointed  to  Brazil  by  President 
McKinley.  In  1^8  Mr.  Conger  was  recalled  from  Brazil  and  entrusted  with  the 
embassy  at  Peking,  a  much  more  important  position,  and  one  requiring  ability, 
astuteness,  and  experience. 

At  Uie  beginning  of  the  siege  of  the  foreigners  in  Peking  on  June  38,  1900,  Mr. 
Conger  with  his  wife  and  daughters  withdrew  from  the  American  to  the  British 
hegatUMf  which  was  more  strongly  defended.  Here  they  remained  until  the  Icgi- 
tions  were  relieved  on  August  14.  Mr.  Conger  was  the  only  representative  of  a 
foreign  power  to  communicate  with  his  home  government  during  the  siege.  Through 
the  efforts  of  President  McKinley  a  message  was  sent  to  Mr.  Conger  through  the 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington  (see  UNrrED  States,  paragraph  Foreign  Refations 
— China),  and  this  message  was  replied  to  through  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Peking. 
During  the  subsequent  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  commissioners  Mr.  Conger 
represented  the  conservative  attitude  of  the  United  States.  On  account  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  United  States  ^vernment  with  the  indemnities  proposals  included 
in  the  joint  note  submitted  to  Chma  by  the  foreign  envoys  in  December,  Mr.  Conger 
was  the  last  representative  of  the  Powers  to  sign  that  note.  For  an  account  of  these 
negotiations  and  the  previous  uprising  in  Peking,  see  the  article  Chinese  Empibe. 

OCnroO  TBSB  STATB,  a  country  of  central  Africa  under  the  sovereignty  of 
Leopold  IL,  King  of  the  Belgians,  is  bounded  on  the  north  hy  French  Congo  and 
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the  eastern  Soudan  (under  British  uifluence),  on  the  east  by  Uganda,  German  East 
Africa  (being  separated  in  large  part  therefrom  by  Lake  Tanganyika),  and  British 
central  Africa,  on  the  south  by  British  central  Africa  and  Portuguese  West  Africa, 
and  on  the  west  by  French  Congo  and  Portuguese  West  Africa,  the  Free  State 
having  egress  through  the  latter  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Congo  River.  The 
total  estimated  area  is  900,000  square  miles,  and  various  estimates  place  the  popula- 
tion, nHhidi  is  of  Bantu  origin,  at  from  8,000,000  to  30,000,000,  the  latter  figure  being 
the  official  estimate  of  1896.  In  January,  1S99,  the  white  inhabitants  numbered  iti^o. 
of  whom  9S9  were  Belgian,  139  Portuguese,  113  Italian,  94  Ea^ish,  81  Swedish, 
65  Dutch,  41  Danish,  34  Norwegian,  29  French,  28  American,  21  German.  The 
natives  ^eak  numerous  dialects,  and  their  religion  is  a  crude  fetichism.  ^lission 
work  is  carried  on  at  nearly  70  stations  by  about  225  missionaries,  almost  equally 
divided  between  Roman  Cath<^ics  and  Protestants.  An  article  published  in  1900 
stated  that  under  King  Leopc^d  the  policy  of  the  Belgians  had  been  to  administer 
the  country  not  only  for  tlieir  own  j^grandizement,  but  for  its  permanent  improve- 
ment, and  that  the  progress  of  the  Free  State  in  both  commerce  and  civilization  was 
exceedin^y  {>roniising.  While  an  impetus  had  been  given  to  Belgian  home  indas- 
tries,  t^  fruits  of  civilization  had  been  placed  within  the  grasp  of  the  Coagol^. 
That  the  latter  are  not  entirely  heedless  of  their  opportunity,  the  article  went  on  to 
say,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  are  alive  to  the  benefits  not  only  of  commerce, 
but  of  the  education  offered  in  the  many  schools  already  estaUished.  Another  view 
of  Belgian  mjmagement  has  been  called  forth  by  various  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
1900,  mention  of  which  is  made  in  a  succeeding  paragraph. 

Govemtngnt,  etc.^-hx  1876  King  Leopold  II.  founded  the  Congo  International 
Association,  which  obtained  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  over  the  Free  State  in 
1684  and  1885  from  most  of  the  EUiropean  nations  and  the  United  States,  and  which 
on  Febmary  26,  18S5,  approved  the  resolutions  of  the  Berlin  congress.  According 
to  these  resolutions,  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  was  continued  in  the  person  of 
King  Leopold,  free  trade  was  establislied  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo,  arbitration  was 
stip^atcd  for  the  settlement  of  international  dilutes,  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  protection  of  natives  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  In  1890  the  Inter- 
nationa] Conference  at  firussels  auUiorized  the  imposition  of  certain  duties  by  the 
Free  State,  and  in  the  same  year  a  confer^ice  between  the  Free  State  and  Belgium 
gave  the  latter  the  option  of  annexation  00  or  after  February  3,  1901.  In  August, 
1889,  King  Leopold  had  matte  a  will,  bequeathing  to  Belgium  his  sovereign  rights 
in  the  Free  State.  The  boaodanes  of  the  Free  State  were  defined  by  treaties  made 
with  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Portn^  in  1684,  1885.  i89t,  and  1894. 
The  government  is  vested  in  King  Leopold,  who  has  under  him  at  Brussels  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  presiding  over  the  departments  of  the  interior,  foreign  affairs,  and 
finance,  while  at  Boraa,  the  capital  of  the  Free  State,  government  is  administered 
by  a  governor-general,  representing  the  king  and  subject  to  his  orders.  Under  the 
govemor-Rcncral  a  commissioner  administers  each  of  the  fourteen  districts,  which 
are  as  follows:  Aruwimi,  Banana,  Bangola,  Boma,  Equator,  the  Falls,  Kwango 
Oriental,  Lake  Leopold  II.,  Lualaba-Kesai,  Matadi.  Stanley  Falls,  Stanley  Pool, 
Ubangi,  Welle.  The  army  of  the  Free  State  consists  of  23  companies  ot  native 
troops,  commanded  by  Belgian  officers;  the  total  effective  strength  in  1899  was 
nearly  12,000  men.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  have  been  as  follows: 
1898,  14,765,000  francs  and  17,252,000  francs  respectively ;  1899,  revenue,  19,966,500 
francs;  eTOenditure,  19,673,000;  1900,  revenue,  26,25(5,500  francs;  expenditure, 
27.731.000  francs.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  state  domain  and  customs 
and  transport  dues;  the  revenue  for  1900  included  2,000,000  francs  from  the  Belgian 

Government  and  1,000,000  francs  from  King  Leopold.    The  largest  expenditures  are 
or  the  departments  of  finance  and  the  interior.   The  money  in  use  is  Belgian,  the 
franc  being  worth  K).3  cents. 

Prodvctton  and  Commerce.— Thtn  are  three  classes  of  lands  in  the  Free  State- 
lands  occupied  by  natives,  private  registered  lands  of  persons  who  arc  not  natives, 
and  the  state  domain,  which  consists  of  all  lands  not  included  in  the  other  two 
classes.  The  most  important  export  is  rubber,  which  constitutes  about  three-fifths 
of  the  whole,  ivory,  palm-kernels,  palm-oil,  ground-nuts,  hides.  Difficulties  of  trans- 
port retard  commerce  in  these  articles  as  well  as  in  other  products  of  the  country, 
which  include  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  orchilla.  gum  copal,  and  cam  wood 
Various  minerals,  including  iron  and  copper,  occur ;  but  mining  has  not  been  developed. 
For  the  protection  of  the  rubber  interests  of  the  Free  State,  a  bureau  of  control  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  a  decree  of  1892,  which  forbids  the  gathering  of 
rubber  by  any  other  method  than  incision  in  the  bark;  this  incision  must  not  amount 
to  destruction  of  the  tree,  and,  according  to  another  decree,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  trees  must  be  planted  for  every  ton  of  rubber  extracted.  But,  of 
course,  in  so  vast  a  territory  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  is  difficult,  not  to  say 
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bnpositble.  The  principal  in^rts  are  textiles  and  apparel,  foodstuffs,  machinery 
and  other  metalgoods,  and  alcoholic  beverages.  On  the  last  named  there  is  a  special 
import  duty.  Tne  reported  value  in  francs  of  trade  has  been  as  follows : 

1894.  1895.  1896.  1897-  1898. 

Imports   11,854,022      11,836,034      16,040,371      33,427,198  25,185,139 

Ej^rts   ii,03i,;o4      12,135,650      15,091,138      17,457.090  35,396,706 

In  1898  the  tn^rtations  of  textiles  and  clothing  was  valued  at  about  6,247,000 
francs,  and  of  steam  vessels  and  their  machinery,  2,374,400  francs ;  in  the  same  year 
the  value  of  the  rubber  export  was  15,851,000  francs,  and  of  the  ivory  export, 
4,319,000  francs.  Trade  is  mainly  with  Belgium.  In  1898  there  entered  the  ports  of 
Banana  and  Boma  215  sea-going  vessels,  aggregating  374.819  tons,  and  cleared  215, 
with  a  tonnage  of  374,370.  The  principal  flap[s  under  which  this  tonnage  was  carried 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  Belgian,  British,  and  German. 

Communications. — The  Congo  River  is  navigable  for  ocean  steamers  as  far  as 
Matadi,  a  town  27  miles  above  Boma  and  112  miles  from  tiie  Atlantic ;  six  steamers 
belonging  to  the  state  ply  on  this  section  of  the  river.  The  next  section,  to  Stanley 
Pool,  is  rendered  unnav^able  by  rapids.  Communication,  however,  is  effected  by  a 
railway,  opened  for  tramc  in  July,  1898,  and  running  at  an  average  distance  of  20 
miles  south  of  the  river  for  about  250  miles,  from  Matadi  to  Stanley  Pool.  On  the 
upper  Congo,  above  Stanley  Pool,  a  system  of  transportation  has  been  organized  by 
the  government  and  is  carried  on  by  over  20  steamers,  which  are  engaged  dhiefly  in 
carrying  soldiers  and  officials  and  in  bringing  down  for  export  rubber  and  ivory. 
Several  tributaries  of  the  river  are  navigable  for  many  miles,  and  the  Congo  itself 
allows  the  passage  of  fairly  large  vessds  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  some  100  miles 
above  Stanlnr  Pool.  Several  new  lines  of  railway,  aggregating  about  930  miles  in 
length,  have  been  proposed,  and  in  1900  it  was  ammunced  that  a  short  line  was  being 
constructed  by  the  government  from  Boma  to  Mayumbe.  A  telq^aph  line  has  been 
under  construction  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Stanley  Falls,  whence  a  branch  has  been 
projected  to  Lake  Tanganyika  and  another  to  Rejaf  on  the  Nile  The  Free  State 
belongs  to  the  postal  union,  and  in  1899  had  20  post-offices. 

Reported  Atrocities. — While  reports  of  the  Free  State  officials  have  indicated  the 
promising  conditions  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  various  state- 
ments of  missicHiaries  and  others  having  a  knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  country 
have  for  several  years  inclnded  most  revolting  accounts  of  treatment  suffered 
by  ihe  natives  at  the  hands  of  the  Belgian  authorities  and  the  native  troops.  The 
Congolese  in  general  are  savages,  and  some,  it  is  said,  still  practise  cannibalism.  To 
manage  them  and  avert  uprisings  is  doubtless  a  difficult  task.  But  the  severity  shown 
toward  the  natives,  many  of  whom—the  libiris — are  practically  slaves  of  the  govern- 
ment, does  not  seem  to  have  been  called  forth  50  much  by  rebellion  as  by  remissness 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  in  the  payment  of  taxes — that  is,  tribute  of  rubber.  In 
1896  there  were  reports— made  chie^  hf  missionaries — of  great  cruelty  practised 
on  the  natives  by  the  black  soldiery,  vill^es  being  burned,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  beii^  horribly  mutilated.  It  should  be  said  that  there  has  always  been 
some  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  exact  condition  of  these  matters  in  the  Free 
Slate.  In  1900  there  seemed  to  be  a  recrudescence  of  these  savage  practices,  for  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  there  came  from  the  Free  State  reports  of  new  murders  and 
mutilations  of  natives  at  the  order  of  Congo  officials  on  account  of  the  farmers' 
failure  to  pay  certain  taxes.  Systematic  plunder  of  the  natives  on  the  part  of  the 
Congo  government  was  also  alleged.  Though  the  Belgian  government  is  not  respon- 
sible for  and  has  no  peculiar  right  to  intervene  in  such  matters,  the  atrochies  were 
discussed  and  deprecated  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  Appeal  was  made  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  British  colonial  secretary,  but  although  many  atrocities 
seemed  to  be  authenticated,  he  held  that  he  was  without  sufficient  information  to 
warrant  interference.  In  December,  1900,  a  severe  arrai^ment  of  the  Free  State 
government  appeared  in  the  London  Speaker,  parts  of  which  were  as  follows:  "An 
inferno  of  wickedness— a  very  abomination  of  desolation — has  grown  up  in  that  'free 
and  independent'  state  which  augured  so  well  for  the  good  of  Africa  and  her  sons. 
The  outer  husks  of  civilization  no  doubt  exist  in  the  Congo  State."  The  Speaker 
said  in  substance  that  beneath  this  husk  of  decency  flourishes  a  foul  despotism, 
concealing  its  true  nature  by  a  mask  of  simulated  philanthropy ;  that  the  Free  State 
is  a  huge  trading  monopoly  founded  upon  forced  labor ;  a  rule  incompetent  and  un- 
scrupulous, "maintained  with  difiicufty  by  cannibal  levies  armed  with  modem 
weifKins  of  precision,  which,  after  fifteen  years  of  mismanagement  and  sheer  cruelty, 
is  unaUe  to  keep  order  within  a  few  miles  of  its  principal  administrative  centres;" 
and  that  the  responsibility  rests  upon  King  Leopold.  The  same  article  stated  that 
anarchy  existed  in  several  parts  of  the  Free  State,  including  the  Mongolia,  Kassat, 
Manceoaar  »k1  Amwimi  districts,  and  the  region  around  Stanley  Falls.  The  remedy 
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suggested  for  these  conditions  of  incompetencjr  and  lawlessness  was  that  the 
£uro[>ean  Powers — particularly  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France — prevent  the 
retention  of  the  territories  of  the  Congo  by  the  present  Free  State  goveniment  after 
February  3,  1901,  the  time  when  Belgium  has  the  option  of  annexation ;  and  should 
the  Belgian  government  not  wish  to  undertake  the  administration  of  so  large  a  ter- 
ritory, it  was  sug^sted  that,  in  any  event,  the  present  government  be  discontinued. 

Boundary  Dispute. — It  was  announced  in  May,  1900,  that  a  boundary  dispute  had 
precipitated  a  conflict  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Kivu  between  Free  State  troops  and 
the  forces  of  German  East  Africa.  Compelling  the  departure  of  the  Belgian  authorities 
by  threat  of  attack,  the  Germans,  it  was  said,  seized  Free  State  territory  as  far  as  the 
Rusizi  River— some  3000  square  miles — holding  it  with  about  1000  troops.  The 
dispute  is  said  to  have  arisen  thnwgh  the  ignorance  of  the  get^raph^  of  die  region 
around  Lake  Kivu  on  the  part  of  both  toe  German  and  the  B^gian  authorities. 
Consequently  a*  mistake  was  made  involving  the  3000  souare  miles,  which  by  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  it  is  said,  belong  to  the  Free  State,  but  which  by 
the  intent  of  the  treaty  are  German.  In  November  it  was  announced  that,  in  return 
for  the  assistance  rendered  by  Germany  to  Belgium  in  obtaining  a  strip  of  Chinese 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pei-ho  below  Tientsin,  King  Leopold,  as  sovereign 
of  the  Free  State,  had  agreed  to  a  rectification  of  the  frontier  near  Lake  Kivu  in 
favor  of  Germany. 

OONOBBOA'^DNAIiISTIE^  since  the  landiiu;^  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  have 
developed  great  strength,  particularly  to  New  England.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  their  growth  in  the  new  States  of  the  We^  has  been  rapid  and, 
in  the  South,  from  which  they  were  excluded  for  their  anti-slavery  views  until  after 
the  Civil  War,  they  have  a  large  following  among  the  negroes,  on  whose  education 
they  expend  much  labor  and  money.  The  doctrinal  status  of  the  church,  as  defined 
in  1883  by  a  commission  of  the  National  Council,  is  of  a  general  evangelical  character; 
its  church  polity,  complete  local  autonomy  of  individuj5  churches  united  by  a  bond 
of  fellowship.  The  Congregational  ists  report  for  1900,  629,874  members,  5614  min- 
isters, and  5604  churches,  a  gain  in  membership  for  the  last  decade  of  twenty-three 
per  cent.  They  claim,  as  connected  with  their  denomination,  37  colleges,  and  carry 
on  their  theological  education  throt^fa  7  seminaries  with  64  profeiisors  and  343 
students. 

OOHaRBOATIONAL  MBTHODIST  OHUAOH,  founded  1852  in  Georgia, 
composed  of  both  white  and  colored  members,  its  negro  constituency  being  subor* 
dinately  organized  into  conferences.  In  government  it  is  not  strictly  congregational, 
for  appeals  may  be  carried  to  district  conferences  which  are  semi-annual,  to  annual 
State  conferences,  and  to  the  general  conference,  which  meets  quadrennially.  In 
1888  many  of  its  members  joined  the  Congregationalists.  The  church  has  more  than 
doubled  its  membership  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  reports  (1900)  210  ministers,  240 
churches,  and  20,000  members,  a  notable  increase  over  1899. 

OONaaiiaATIONAI.  national  OOUNOIL,  established  1871,  is  made  up 
of  delegates  appointed  by  local  organizations,  one  for  every  ten  churches.  The 
present  composition  of  the  council,  which  meets  triennially,  is:  Moderator,  Rev. 
Frederick  A.  Noble,  D.D. ;  secretary,  Rev.  Asher  Anderson,  Meriden,  Conn. ;  treas- 
urer. Rev.  S.  B.  Forbes ;  registrar.  Rev.  W.  H.  Moore.  The  session  of  1901  will  be 
held  at  Portland,  Me.,  on  October  ia-17. 

OONaRBSBTONAL  ZJBRART,  established  at  Washington  in  1800;  destroyed 
in  1814  hy  the  British,  and  refotmded  by  the  purchase  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  library. 
The  last  report  of  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  librarian  of  Cot^ess,  is  dated  December 

J,  igoo,  ana  is  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900.  The  growth  of  the  library  was  as 
ollows:  books  and  pamphlets,  38,110;  manuscripts,  778;  maps  and  charts,  3536 
pieces;  music,  16,605  pieces,  and  prints,  14,048  pieces.  The  serials  currently  received 
numbered  5300.  The  total  contents  of  the  library  at  the  end  of  the  period  covered 
by  the  report  numbered  995,166  volumes  and  pamphlets,  27,278  manuscripts,  55.717 
maps  and  charts,  294,070  pieces  of  music  and  84,871  prints.  Of  the  accessions  the 
largest  number  come  through  copyright  deposits.  Of  the  books  and  pamphlets 
added,  10,599  came  in  this  way,  while  9209  came  by  piurhase,  5415  by  gift  and  3277 
through  the  United  States  government  The  expenditures  for  this  library  were 
$236,$|a46,  or,  including  care  and  maintenance,  $331,040.42.  The  largest  item  was 
that  for  salaries— $118,944.24,  with  $38,775.70  for  salaries  in  the  copyright  office, 
other  expenses  including  $31,670.83  for  increase  of  the  library  and  $33,378.60  for 
printing  and  binding.  The  copyright  business  included  the  entry  of  titles  number- 
ing 94,7^,  of  which  86,4^  were  titles  of  productions  by  residents  of  the  United 
States.  The  fees  amounted  to  $65,206,  while  the  expenses  of  the  copyright  division 
were  $45,475.70.  But  these  statistics  give  only  a  slight  indication  of  the  activity  of  the 
library  of  Congress  under  its  new  administration.  During  the  year  the  96  new  positions 
created  in  response  to  Dr.  Putnam's  recommendations  were  filled  by  appointments 
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from  805  applications  on  file.  In  this  report  it  is  stated  that  26  additional  cataloguers 
are  provided  for;  12  more  are  to  be  added  next  year,  so  that  by  July,  1902,  the 
cataloguing  force  will  number  84.  During  the  year  Dr.  Putnam  arranged  in  Europe 
for  improved  facilities  for  exchange  and  additional  sources  of  supply.  A  fully 
equipped  bindery  and  a  small  printing  plant  for  printing  catalogue  cards  and  minor 
library  publications  have  been  installed  in  the  library  buitdinl;  as  a  branch  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  With  the  increased  force  three  main  catalt^ues  have 
been  begun,  with  a  good  prospect  that  not  only  current  accessions  will  be  prop- 
erly catalogued,  but  that  order  will  be  obtained  from  the  former  condition  of  chaos. 
Three  important  bibliographies  have  been  published  dealing  respectively  with  col- 
onization and  dependencies,  trusts,  and  inter-oceanic  canal  and  railway  routes.  The 
main  reading-room  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  The  total  number  of  visitors  to 
the  building  was  655,439,  as  gainst  643,961  in  1899.  The  readers  in  the  main  read- 
ing room  numbered  123,844  as  against  121,290  in  1899.  The  recorded  use  of  books 
and  periodicals  was  304,396  as  against  297,662  in  1899.  The  class  of  books  most 
laigdy  used  was  history— 74,942  volumes.  The  number  of  books  issued  for  home 
use  snows  a  decrease  from  20^650  in  1899  to  17,898  in  190a  The  appr(H>riations  for 
igoi  have  been  considerably  increased,  the  item  for  book  purchases,  961,180  being 
almost  double  that  of  last  year,  while  that  for  printti^  and  binding,  $75,000,  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  1900. 

OOMMBOnODT,  one  of  the  New  England  States  of  the  United  States;  has  an 
area  of  4990  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Hartford. 

Agriculture. — The  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  for  1900  was  as  fol- 
lows: com,  1,771,180  bushels,  $974,149;  wheat,  6864  bushels,  $5628;  oats,  578,5^7 
bushels,  $202,645;  rye,  $239,802  bushels,  $155,871 ;  buckwheat,  60,304  bushels,  $39,198; 
potatoes,  2,478.528  bushels,  $i,734.97o;  and  hay,  427.411  tons,  $7,150,586.  The  bul- 
letin of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimates  the  wool  product 
for  1900  to  be:  Number  of  sheep,  31,204;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  171,622 
pounds;  wool,  scoured,  101,257 pounds. 

Industries. — The  following  table  presents  statistics  of  the  principal  mano&cturing 
industries  in  the  State  for  uie  year  1900: 
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*  Includtag  cazrtagm,  oomta,  cottMy,  hati,  hoaferj.  laathar  gooda,  mssleal  tuatnuiunta,  and  allver  and 
platrd  ware. 

The  number  of  cigar  factories  during  the  calendar  year  was  reported  at  380,  and 
tobftcco  factories,  38.  Their  combined  production  was  44,174,910  cigars,  204,670 
c^^ettes,  and  25,323  pounds  of  smokitw  tobacco.  Quarrying  during  the  year  1S99 
produced  granite  to  the  value  of  $516,880;  sandstone,  $271,623;  and  hmestone,  $162,- 
388.  Tlie  annual  report  of  the  shell-fish  commissioners  states  that  the  area  of  oyster 
grounds  under  cultivation  in  1900  was  63,850  acres.  The  output  of  oysters  was  less 
than  the  average,  but  the  product  found  a  fair  market  at  an  improved  price. 

Commrrce. — In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at 
Fairfield,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  and  Stonington  aggr^ated  in  value 
$1,820,052,  as  against  $735,221  for  the  previous  fiscal  year;  exports  insignificant.  No 
statistics  are  available  for  the  large  domestic  water  traffic  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Banks.— On  October  31,  1900.  there  were  84  national  banks  in  <^ration  and  19  in 
liquidation.  The  aggregate  active  capital  was  $20,546,020;  circulation,  $10,390,354; 
d^tostts.  $44,304,169;  ^  reserve,  $i2,933,28a  The  State  banks,  June  30,  1900,  num- 
bend  8,  and  bad  capital,  $2,240,000;  deposits,  $7. 145744;  and  resources,  $10,504,875; 
loan  and  trust  companies,  14,  with  capital.  $1,775,000;  deposits,  $8,540,191;  and  re- 
sources, fii^3<840;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  October  i,  1899,  88,  with  depositors, 
393,137;  depOMts,  $174>I35*I95;  and  resources,  $184,480,698.   The  exchanges  at  the 
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clearing  houees  at  Hartford  and  New  Ha:ven  in  the  year  ended  September  30,  1900^ 
aggregated  $206,702,591,  a  decrease  of  $14,595,210  from  the  previous  year. 

Railways— Steam.— Iht  report  of  the  railroad  c<MnmiasioneTs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  igoo,  shows  that  the  length  of  main  line  and  branches  was  1013^ 
miles.  Par^Iel  tracks  and  sidings  gave  a  total  mileage  of  single  track  of  1821^)7, 
an  increase  of  2.06  miles  of  siding  dtirit^  the  year.  The  namber  of  passei^^s 
carried  was  53,353.417,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  3,082,949;  freight  hauled  aggregated 
I7i39i3>459  tons,  an  increase  of  1.501,817  tons;  passenger  revenue,  $17,158,663; 
freight  revenue,  $20,630,051;  average  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile,  $0.01785; 
average  receipts  per  ton  of  freight  per  mile,  $0,014.  Street. — The  total  length  of 
main  line,  June  30,  1900,  was  470.97  miles,  an  increase  of  54.7  in  a  year.  The  gross 
earnings  were  $3,297,405;  operating  expenses,  $2/>3i,507;  net  earnings,  $1,265,998; 
□umber  of  passengers  carried,  64,109,819;  average  revenue  per  passenger,  $0.0514; 
and  aver^  cost  of  transporting  each  passenger,  $0.0317. 

Education. — The  State  Board  of  Education,  in  its  annual  report  for  1900,  places 
the  school  population  at  189,717,  and  the  totel  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  at 
151.325.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  was  about  iio^ooo.  The  teachers  num- 
bered  4079,  of  whom  3693  were  women.  The  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in 
1899  were  $3,120,516,  as  compared  with  $2,986,163  in  1898;  and  the  cost  per  pupil 
in  attendance  was  $24.20  in  1899  as  against  $25.03  in  the  preceding  year.  Private 
schools  numbered  177,  and  had  923  teachers  and  30,083  pupils  enrolled.  For  ad- 
vanced education  there  were  76  high  schools,  with  355  teachers  and  7867  students, 
3  normal  schools  with  529  students,  and  19  evening  sdiools  with  108  teachers,  3721 
pupils  enrolled,  and  an  average  of  1215  pupils  in  attendance.  Of  the  154^  schools  in 
the  State,  771  had  libraries,  which  contained  an  ^gregate  of  158,073  volunaes.  The 
number  of  public  libraries  in  the  State  was  148. 

Finances. — Receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 
1900,  were  $2,876,857,  and  expenditures,  $2,528,514.  The  total  funded  debt  was  $3,- 
140,100;  civil  list  funds  amounted  to  $1,031,226,  reducing  the  actual  State  debt  to 
$2,108,873.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  were:  steam  railroads,  contributing  $975,- 
143;  savings  banks.  $418,780;  life  insurance  companies,  $291,067;  and  inheritance  tax, 
$165,930.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1900  was  $570,163,749,  an 
increase  of  $17,275,987  over  the  valuation  for  1899. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census:  In  1890,  746,258;  in  igoo^ 
908,355;  increase  during  the  decade,  162,097,  or  21.7  per  cent. 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  1900  the  Republican  nominee  for  governor, 
George  P.  McLean,  received  95.822  votes,  and  the  Democratic  nominee,  S.  L.  Brtm- 
son,  81,420.  The  Legislature  of  19QI  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  22  Republicans 
and  2  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  201  Republicans  and  54  Democrats.  In  1899 
there  were  20  Republicans  and  4  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  180  RM>ubIican3  and 
72  Democrats  in  the  House.  The  four  congressional  representatives  from  Connec- 
ticut, all  Republicans,  were  returned  at  the  State  elections.  McKinley's  plurality  was 
cut  down  from  53.000  in  1896  to  28,000  in  190a 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  George  E.  Lounsbury;  lieutenant-governor,  Lyman  A.  Mills;  secretary  of 
state,  Huber  Clark;  treasnrer,  Charles  S.  Mersick;  attorney-general,  Charles 
Phelps;  adjutant-general,  Louis  N.  Vankeuren;  insurance  commissioner,  Edwin  1_ 
Scofield — all  Republicans. 

Judiciary — Supreme  Court  of  Errors:  Chief  justice,  Charles  B.  Andrews  (Rep.)  ; 
associate  justices,  David  Torrance  (Rep.)  ;  Frederick  B.  Hall  (Rep.)  ;  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin  (Dem.) ;  and  William  Hamcrsley  (Dem.) ;  clerk,  George  A.  Conant. 
Coi^ressional  reiMreaentatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) ;  E.  Stevens  Heniy  (Rock- 
vtlte),  N.  D.  Speriy  (New  Haven),  Charles  A.  Russell  (Killingly),  Ebenezer  J.  Hill 
(Norwalk)— all  Republicans.  Senators  for  igoo  (56th  CGngrcsB)--OrvilIe  H.  Piatt 
(until  1903).  of  Meriden,  and  Joseph  R.  Hawley  (until  1905},  of  Hartford— both 
Republicans. 

State  officers  and  national  representatives  for  1901:  Executive — governor.  George 
P.  McLean;  lieutenant-governor,  Edwin  O.  Keeler;  secretary  of  state,  Charies  G.  R. 
Vinal :  treasurer,  Henry  H.  Gallup ;  comptroller.  Abiram  CThamberlain ;  attorney- 
general,  Charles  Phelps;  adjutant-general,  Louis  N.  Van  Keuren;  insurance  com- 
missioner, Edwin  L.  Scofield — all  Republicans. 

Judiciary:  Same  as  in  igoo. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  in  190a  Sena- 
tors for  1901  (STth  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

OOHBAHf  Joseph,  whose  excellent  sea-stonr  Lord  Jim  was  one  of  the  popular 
English  novels  of  1900,  is  of  Polish  ancestry.  His  father  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Polish  uprising  of  1863,  and  his  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  Napoleon's  Grande 
Annie.  When  he  was  13  Joseph  Conrad  left  Poland  for  France,  and  entered 
a  merchant's  bouse  at  Marseilles.   From  business  he  turned  to  the  sea,  and  passed 
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through  the  various  grades  in  the  merchant  service  to  tliat  of  captain,  serving  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  the  Pacific  and  on  the  Bothco  coast  He  has 
steadily  grown  in  fame  since  the  publication  o£  his  first  story,  Almayer's  Folly,  in 
1895 ;  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands  came  out  in  the  next  year.  Tke  Nigger  of  the  Nar- 
ciMsus  was  one  of  the  sensations  of  1897.  Talcs  of  Unrest  (i8g8)  won  for  him  one 
of  the  prizes  of  £50  annually  awarded  by  the  Academy  to  writers  of  great  promise^ 
Sidney  Lee  and  Manxicc  Hewlett  being  the  other  winners  of  the  year.  Mr.  Omrad 
is  one  of  the  ablest  livii^  writers  of  the  sea. 

aOHKHUMBBLV  LDAaUB,  NATIONAZ*,  United  Charities  Bi^lding,  New  York 
City.  President,  John  Graham  Brooks;  secretary,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  105  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City.  There  are  now  consumers*  leases  in  nine 
States:  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Midiigan, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  The  National  Consumers'  League  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Department  of  Social  Economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  and 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  its  exhibit.  The  first  consumers'  league  was  organized 
in  New  York  in  1890,  and  the  national  league  was  formed  late  in  i8g8,  and  com- 
pleted its  first  year  oi  active  work  on  May  i,  1900.  A  consumers'  le^^e,  as  officially 
set  forth  in  recent  league  literature  is  an  association  of  persons  who  strive  to  do 
their  buying  in  such  ways  as  to  further  the  welfare  of  ^ose  who  make  or  distribute 
the  things  bought  The  present  immediate  aims  are  to  extend  among  all  mercantile 
establishments  the  commendable  conditions  now  existing  in  the  best,  and  to  abolish 
the  sweating  system.  The  latter  is  the  special  task  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  in  co-operation  with  the  local  leagues.  It  is  sought  to  promote  these  ends 
by  the  use  of  (1)  a  standard  of  a  "fair  house,"  (2)  a  "white  test,"  (3)  a  Consumers* 
League  label,  and  (4)  by  promoting  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  better  laws 
relating  to  the  conditions  of  employment  The  Consumers*  League  of  New  York 
City  has  adopted  the  followii^  standard  of  a  fair  house:  Wages— A  fair  house  is 
one  in  wirich  equal  pay  is  given  for  work  of  equal  value,  irrespective  of  sex.  In  the 
departments  where  women  only  are  employed,  the  minimum  wages  are  $6  per  week 
for  experienced  adult  workers,  and  fall  in  few  instances  below  $8;  wages  are  paid 
by  the  week;  fines,  if  imposed,  are  paid  into  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees; 
the  minimum  wages  of  cash  girls  are  $2  per  week,  with  the  same  conditions  regard- 
ing weekly  payments  and  fines.  Hours — A  fair  house  is  one  in  which  the  hours  from 
8  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  (with  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  lunch)  constitute  the  working 
day,  and  a  general  half-holiday  is  given  on  one  day  of  each  week  during  at  least 
two  summer  mon^s ;  a  vacation  of  not  less  than  one  week  is  given  with  pay  during 
the  summer  season ;  all  overtime  is  compensated  for ;  wages  are  paid  and  the  jprem- 
ises  closed  for  the  five  principal  legal  holidays — viz..  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  Physical 
Conditions — A  fair  house  is  one  in  which  work,  lunch,  and  retiring-rooms  are  apart 
from  each  other,  and  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  present  sanitary  laws ;  the  pres- 
ent law  re^rding  the  providing  of  seats  for  saleswomen  is  observed  and  the  use  of 
seats  permitted.  Other  Condihons — A  fair  house  is  one  in  which  humane  and  con- 
siderate behavior  toward  employees  is  the  rule;  fidelity  and  length  of  service  meet 
with  the  consideration  which  is- their  due;  no  children  under  14  years  of  age  are 
employed.  All  the  fair  houses,  therefore,  constitute  a  white  list,  which  is  furnished 
to  buyers.  The  league  label  is  used  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  distinguish  garments 
made  in  factories  approved  by  the  league  from  those  made  tinder  other  cmditions. 
Goods  bearing  the  label  of  the  Consumers'  League  are  made  in  factories  in  which 
the  State  factory  law  is  obeyed,  overtime  is  not  worked,  children  under  16  years 
of  age  are  not  employed,  and  no  goods  are  given  out  to  be  made  up  in  homes. 
Persons  who  disapprove  of  the  sweating  system  express  their  disapproval  by  buy- 
ing goods  made  under  clean  and  wholesome  conditions,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of 
the  Consumers'  League  label.  Seventeen  important  factories,  in  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts. Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan,  are  using  the  label.  Several  lead' 
ing  houses  in  New  York  Gty  have  applied  for  the  use  of  the  label,  bat  the  council 
of  the  National  Consumers'  League  has  voted  to  grant  the  use  of  the  label  to  no 
manufacturer  in  New  York  City  until  effective  methods  of  enforcing  the  tenement- 
house  provisions  of  the  labor  law  are  adopted  by  the  Factory  Inspection  Department 
of  New  York  State.  The  league  is  especially  concerned  over  an  industry  so  largely 
centralized  in  New  York  City  as  the  garment  trades,  because  goods  made  up  in  New 
York  City  are  sold  throughout  the  country,  and  because  the  league  considers  New 
York  to  be  the  greatest  centre  of  the  sweating  system  on  the  continent.  The  league 
reports  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  factories  now  using  the  label  sell  their  goods 
at  higher  prices  in  consequence,  enlightened  factory  administration  offsetting  the 
increased  expense  incurred  by  the  abolition  of  sweatshop  working. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  work  the  National  Consumers'  League  has  investigated 
the  conditions  of  manufacture  of  white  muslin  underwear,  and  now  possesses  infor- 
mation concerning  all  the  important,  and  practically  all  the  unimportant,  sources  of 
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supply  of  the  white  muslin  underwear  produced  in  this  country.  Its  work  has 
included  also  the  adoption  of  its  label,  and  the  education  of  purchasers  by  means  of 
lectures,  literature,  and  organization.  It  has  brought  about  the  formation  of  five  of 
the  State  organizations  named  above,  the  new  leagues  being  in  New  Jersey,  Minne- 
sota, Ohio,  Michij^,  and  Wisconsin.   The  Wisconsin  league  was  formed  in  conse- 

guenceof  an  evening  devoted  to  the  subject  of  consumers*  leases  at  the  biennial  of  the 
leneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  held  at  Milwaukee  m  June.  By  August  the 
new  Wisconsin  league  had  obtained  for  the  employees  in  fifty  stores  and  two  fac- 
tories, about  3500  persons,  the  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  holiday.  It  had 
previously  been  the  usage  to  keep  open  extra  long  on  Saturday  instead  of  closii^ 
early.  Among  positive  results  of  the  first  year's  investigation  by  the  national  le^^e 
were  a  list  of  15  factories  whose  product  is  recommended  because  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  league  and  bearing  its  label;  a  list  of  factories 
which  meet  the  requirements  but  do  not  use  the  label  because  their  owners  are  not 
yet  convinced  that  the  constituency  of  the  league  is  sufficiently  large  and  stable  to 
justify  them  in  undertaking  the  expense  involved  in  using  the  label ;  and  a  list  of 
those  New  York  factories,  already  m«itioned,  to  whom  the  league  has  declined  for 
the  present  to  grant  its  label,  because  of  the  incompetent  state  of  the  Department  of 
Factory  Inspection  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  vain  endeavor  to  obtain  from 
it,  according  to  the  official  league  report,  that  protection  for  the  purchasing  public 
from  infection  and  contagion  which  the  law  clearly  intends,  but  which  the  depart- 
ment does  not,  at  present,  afford.  Attention  is  called,  in  this  connection,  to  the 
effective  work  of  the  corresponding  department  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  not  accidental,  it  is  further  reported,  that  the  majority  of  the  factories 
usit^  the  label  are  in  New  England,  the  conditions  of  employment  there  being  con- 
spicuously better  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  New  England  manu- 
facturers being  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  a  stable  organization  of  customers  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  enlightened  conditions  of  work.  In  connection  with  the 
investigations  carried  on,  the  Consumers'  League  reports  that  "the  fact  has  been 
brought  to  light  that  there  are  in  New  England  manufacturers  who  have  for  vary- 
ing periods  of  time  (some  of  them  for  more  than  a  generation)  maintained  excellent 
conditions  of  work  with  no  recognition  from  the  purchasing  public  of  their  effort  to 
improve  the  most  disorganized  and  demoralized  of  all  our  industries — the  needle 
trades.  These  enlightened  manufacturers  have  had  to  sustain  the  three-fold  com- 
petition of  manufacturers  of  their  own  grade  (which  may  be  called  standard  or 
normal  competition)  ;  of  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions  which, 
having  no  pay-rolls,  are  able  to  take  contracts  at  very  low  prices  indeed ;  and  finally 
and  most  destructive  of  all,  the  competition  of  the  sweating  system,  under  which  the 
workers  are  maintained  during  the  dull  season  largely  by  public  and  private  charity, 
and  are  paid  such  wa^es  for  skilled  work  during  the  rush  season  as  ensure  their 
remaining  in  the  condition  of  semi-paupers.  Under  this  three-fold  competition  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  number  of  factories  found  to  be  worthy  to  use  the  label  of 
the  Consumers'  League  in  the  first  year  of  its  work  is  small.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
some  owners  and  managers  of  excellent  foctories  remain  sceptical  as  to  the  extent 
and  permanence  of  the  interest  of  a  purchasing  public  which  has  been  strangely  slow 
to  manifest  its  appreciation  of  the  righteous  efforts  of  the  conscientious  minori^ 
among  employers  in  these  trades."  To  the  State  leagues  is  left  the  work  of  promoting 
a  market  for  labelled  goods  in  their  respective  fields.  In  New  York  City  there  has 
been  a  retrograde  movement,  certain  retail  merchants,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
profiting  largely  by  the  present  state  of  the  needle  trades,  resenting  the  efforts  of 
purchasers  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  those  trades.  While  there  are 
retail  merchants  who  carry  goods  bearing  the  league  label,  the  year's  work  has 
shown  that  the  sweating  system  is  deeply  entrenched  in  the  retail  trade.  The  enact- 
ment in  June,  1900,  of  the  Massachusetts  law  extending  to  women  and  childrm 
employed  in  mercantile  establishments  the  restrictions  of  hours  of  labor  which  bad 
previously  applied  only  to  employees  in  factories  and  workshops,  was  largely  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Massachusetts.  The  hours  of  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  that  State  are  now  fifty-eight  in  any  one  week,  and  ten 
hours  in  any  one  day. 

The  enactment,  in  June,  1900,  of  the  Massachusetts  law  extending  to  >*omen  and 
children  employed  in  mercantile  establishments  the  restrictions  of  hours  of  labor 
which  had  previously  applied  only  to  employees  in  factories  and  workshops,  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Consumers*  League  of  Massachusetts.  The  hours 
of  employment  of  women  and  children  in  that  State  are  now  fifty-eight  in  any  one 
week,  and  ten  hours  in  any  one  day. 

OON8DMPTXON.   See  Tuberculosis. 

OONVIOT  LAaOB.   See  Cuhe. 
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OOOK,  Clasence  Chatuau,  art  editor  and  critic,  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
in  1828,  and  died  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1900.  After  having  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1S49,  he  studied  and  taught  architecture  for  several  years.  In  1863  he 
contributed  a  series  of  articles  to  the  New  York  Tribune  upon  American  art,  and  in 
Z869  became  the  Paris  correspondent  of  that  paper.  Mr.  Cfook  was  among  the  early 
art  critics  of  the  United  States,  and  was  an  authority  upon  archseology  and  antiques. 
Among  his  published  writings  are  The  House  Beautiful,  Beds  and  Tables,  and 
Stools  and  Candlesticks,  He  edited  Lubke's  History  of  Art,  and  was  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  Studio. 

OOOK  t8IJkXn>S,  a  group  of  nine  islands,  situated  in  the  Pacific,  some  700  miles 
southeast  of  Samoa,  which  were  under  British  protection  from  1888  to  1900.  In 
September  of  the  latter  year  it  was  reported  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  native  chiefs 
of  Raratonga,  the  principal  island,  it  had  been  decided  to  ask  Great  Britain  to  annex 
the  islands.  On  October  8,  1900,  Lord  Ranfurly,  governor  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  annexed  the  islands  to  that  colony. 
There  is  now  a  British  resident  in  Raratonga,  paid  by  the  New  Zealand  government 
The  natives,  who  are  Christians,  petitioned  Great  Britain  for  annexation  as  long  ago 
as  1864.  lUratonga  is  about  53  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  3000.  The  total  population  of  the  islands  is  about  8000,  of  whom  not  more 
than  200  are  Europeans.  The  soil  of  the  islands  is  fertile  and  the  climate  healthful. 
In  1899  the  revenue  and  expenditure  amounted  to  £1801  and  £1402  respectively; 
imports  and  exports,  £i3.355  and  £i4.3i9  respectively.  The  principal  exports  were 
copra  (which  represented  the  value  of  nearly  half  the  whole),  pearl-shell,  coffee, 
orai^^s,  bananas,  and  limejuice;  and  the  chief  imports  were  textiles,  hardware, 
groceries,  and  preserved  meats. 

OOOPBa  UNIOH  FOR  THE  ADVANOBUBNT  OF  SOIBNOB  AND  ART, 

New  York  City,  founded  by  Peter  Cooper,  and  chartered  in  1857.  The  forty-first 
annual  report,  submitted  May  31,  1900,  records  in  detail  some  recent  notable  gifts. 
Among  these  is  a  gift  of  valuable  coal  lands  in  West  Virginia,  given  by  the  late 
John  Halstead,  the  proceeds  of  which,  although  not  immediately  available,  will  ulti- 
mately yield,  it  is  estimated,  between  $200,000  and  $300,000.  On  January  i,  190D,  the 
trustees  accepted  the  endowment  of  $300,000  offered  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the 
establishment  of  a  mechanics  arts  day  school,  in  pursuance  of  the  wish  of  the  founder 
that  such  a  department  should  be  established  as  soon  as  funds  should  be  available. 
In  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Edward  Cooper  and  Mr.  A.  S. 
Hewitt  undertook  to  arrange  with  him  for  $10,000  per  annum  to  be  added  to  the 
$15,000  which  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  would  yield.  In  addition  to  the  $25,000  per  annum 
thus  employed,  there  will  still  remain  to  be  made  an  expenditure  for  the  new  office 
of  the  general  superintendent,  who  should  be  able  to  organize  and  assist  in  the 
scheme  of  lectures  and  instruction  in  the  university  extension  system.  The  trustees 
expect  to  continue  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Columbia  University,  and  the  People's  Institute  for  these  university  extension 
courses  of  lectures.  They  record  that  probably  nowhere  in  the  world  have  so  many 
persons  been  provided  free  access  to  literary,  political,  and  scientific  instruction  as 
was  given  during  the  winter  of  1899-1900  in  the  great  hall  of  Cooper  Union.  It  is 
believed  that  fully  10,000  persons  have  attended  these  lectures  duru^  each  week  of 
the  season.  The  ordinary  income  of  Cooper  Union  for  the  year  ending  January  i, 
1900,  was  $58,489.78.  "rhe  endowment  of  the  institution  on  the  same  date  was 
$2,022450.   President,  Edward  Cooper ;  secretary,  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

OOPPBR.  The  production  of  copper  in  the  United  States  during  1900  showed 
an  increase  over  that  of  1899,  which,  however,  was  not  as  great  as  the  conditions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  seemed  to  warrant.  The  estimated  production  of  fine 
copper  during  the  jrear  1900  is  stated  at  615,887.3^  pounds,  as  compared  with 
585,342,124  pounds  m  1899.  The  increase  came,  in  the  mam,  from  the  new  and 
smaller  mines  and  from  the  treatment  of  ores  where  copper  is  obtained  along  with 
more  precious  metals.  The  amount  produced  by  the  larger  companies  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  same  statement  holds  good  for  foreign  mines  also,  has  shown  but 
little  change  during  the  year.  The  mines  of  Arizona,  which  produce  about  one-fifth 
of  the  cojiper  mined  in  the  United  States,  show  an  increase ;  but  those  of  Montana, 
which  yield  about  twice  that  quantity,  exhibit  a  slightly  diminished  production, 
owing  largely  to  extensive  lawsuits  and  mine  fires.  Gains  are  reported  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Utah,  while  the  production  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  was  almost  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  year.  Copper  ores  are  extensively  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  rdinmg,  especially  from  Mexico  and  Canada;  and  during  the  year  1000 
there  have  been  imports  amounting  to  54,329  tons,  as  a^inst  31,637  tons  in  1899. 
Lai^e  shipments  are  beim;  received  from  Australasia,  which  are  treated  electrotyti- 
cally  at  the  refinoics.  ^pan  also  sends  copper  ore  to  this  coontry.  The  United 
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States  has  increased  its  exports  of  copper  to  a  marked  degree.  In  the  year  1900, 
338,121,071  pounds  were  exported,  as  against  246^826^331  pounds  in  1899;  and  this 
country  is  now  considered  in  a  position  to  control  the  ctmer  market  of  worid. 

The  ruige  of  prices  during  the  jrcar  is  shown  in  the  rollfwing  table  from  die 
Engineering  and  Mining  Jommal: 

AVntAGE  HOHTBLY  mGU  OT  COPPER  tN  NBW  TQKK. 

1899- 
Month.  Electrolytic.  Lake. 

January   14.26 

February   17.02 

March    16.35 

April    17.13 

May   17.20 

June   16.89 

July   17-10 

August    17-4^ 

September    17-34 

October   16.94 

November   16.49 

December   15.85 

Year   16.67        i7-6i        16.19  16.52 

In  January,  1900,  the  visible  supply  of  copper  was  stated  at  22,817  tons,  which 
increased  to  29,222  terns  on  December  i.  The  increase  in  dectrical  undertakings, 
including  several  ocean  cables,  demands  large  supplies  of  this  metal,  and  mt  present 
important  mines  in  various  pairts  of  the  world  are  being  developed. 

The  following  figures,  taken  partly  frcnn  official  and  partly  from  private  reports, 
show  the  production  of  copper  in  lot^  tons  by  countries  in  1898  and  1899  '■ 

189&  1899-  1898.  1899. 

Algeria   50                    Italy   3.435  3,000 

Argentina   125  65     Japan   *5.i7S  27»s6o 

Australasia   18,000  20,750     Mexico   I5.6w  I9.33S 

Austria-Hmigary   1.540  1,505     Newfoundland   2,100  2.700 

Bolivia    2,050  2,500      Norway   3,6i5  3.OT0 

Canada   8.040  6,732      Peru    3,040  5,165 

Cape  Colony   7,060  6,490     Russia    6,000  6,oco 

Chile    24.850  25,000  Spain  and  Portugal...  53,225  53.720 

England   55o  550     Sweden   480  520 

Germany   20,085  23,460     United  States  239,241  265,156 


Total  '. . . . 434-3^  473.8r8 

It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  more  than  half  of  the  worid's  supply  of  copper  is 
produced  by  the  United  States. 

Among  the  recent  publications  is  one  by  Grant  (Bulletin  6,  IVis.  G.  S.),  showing 
that  Douglass  County,  Wis.,  contains  copper-bearing  rocks  very  similar  to  those 
found  on  Keweenaw  Point,  Mich. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  A.  L.  Cdby  it  is  shown  that  small  percentages 
of  copper  exert  no  injurious  effect  on  the  physical  properties  of  steel.  A  steel  shaft 
15  inches  in  diameter  and  14  feet  long,  containing  .565  per  cent  of  cc^per,  was 
forged  without  difficulty.  Several  tettt  specimens  were  bent  over  flat  in  the  cold, 
and  showed  after  this  no  cracks  or  flaws,  while  their  tensile  strength  ranged  from 
64.080  pounds  to  68,010  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  contraction  of  area  in  this 
test  was  46-32  to  56.44  per  cent.,  and  the  elongation  in  2  inches  was  28.5  to  34  per 
cent.  In  other  cases  experiments  made  on  merchant  bars,  rails,  and  nickel  steel,  all 
containing  small  amounts  of  copper,  .397  to  .486  per  cent,  in  the  first  two  cases  and 
.089  per  cent,  in  the  last  showed  no  evidence  of  the  material  being  "red  ^ort,"  or 
incapable  of  being  worked  at  red  heat. 

OOFRA.    See  Cocoa- nut- Palm  Products. 

OOPTRiaHT,  INTERNATIONAXh  The  twenty-second  international  congress 
of  literary  and  artistic  property  was  held  at  Paris  from  July  16  to  21,  the  members 
meeting  in  session  at  the  "Hotel  du  Ltvre"  of  the  Cerde  de  la  Librairie.  There  were 
present  official  delegates  from  Belgium,  Ecuador,  France,  Mexico,  Norway,  Russia, 
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Spain,  and  the  United  States,  the  latter  country  bein^  r^MVSented  by  Tbowald 
Solberg,  chief  of  the  copyright  division  of  the  Congressional  Library.  There  were 
also  a  ntunber  of  unofficial  del^ates  who  took  part  in  the  diKUSsioiis,  including  the 
offidals  of  the  Intematioiial  Copyright  Bureau  aX  Berne.  M.  Georges  Leygues, 
minister  of  public  instruction  of  France,  presided  at  the  opening  session.  The 
principal  bnsuess  before  the  congress  was  the  discussion  of  a  "type"  law  which 
should  serve  as  a  model  in  attempts  to  secure  a  unification  of  existing  and  future 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  international  copyright.  This  matter  was  by  no  means 
new,  as  it  had  been  brought  before  previous  cc^igresses  at  Dresden  in  1895;  Berne, 
1896;  Monaco,  1897;  and  Turin,  1S98.  After  discussions,  participated  in  by  writers, 
dramatists,  composers,  artists,  and  publishers,  a  type  law  was  prepared  which  should 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  legi^tion  on  the  rights  of  the  author,  and  presented  to 
the  congress.  This  law,  after  careful  ccmuderation,  was  adopted,  and  is  in  outline 
as  follows :  To  the  author  of  a  work  of  the  intdtect,  without  regard  to  bis  natitHiality 
or  the  [dace  of  first  publication  of  his  production,  is  reserved  the  exduuve  right  to 
publish  or  reproduce  such  a  work  by  whatever  process  or  for  whatever  purpose  he 
desires.  This  right  applies  to  all  manifestations  of  thought,  written  or  spoken,  includ- 
ing contributions  to  the  press,  dramatic,  musical  and  choregraphic  prodnctions,  and 
all  works  of  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  etc.,  independent  01  their  merit,  use,  or 
destination.  The  exercise  of  this  right  should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  aocomplish- 
ment  of  any  formalities,  and  an^  reiwoductkm,  in  whole  or  in  part,  modification, 
translati<Mi,  or  rearran^ment  without  the  omseat  of  the  author  or  his  heirs  is 
illegal.  The  term  of  copyright  is  fixed  at  the  life  of  the  author  and  eighty  years  after 
his  decease,  all  benefits  during  this  latter  time  accruing  to  his  heirs.  This  recom- 
mendation, it  may  be  said,  is  an  intermediate  step  between  the  perpetual  copyrwht 
desired  by  certain  extremists  and  the  short-term  laws  now  generally  in  force.  "Hie 
new  law  would  give  the  author  the  contrcd  aod  right  of  reproductioa  independent 
of  the  right  of  property  in  the  material  objcc^  and  it  also  enables  him  to  scrutinize 
the  reproductipn  of  his  work  and  to  sue  an  infrii^er.  The  congress  also  adopted 
a  numb^  of  resolutions  looking  to  the  possible  amendment  of  the  Berne  Owyright 
Convention,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the  protection  of  architects  work, 
the  stipulation  that  the  transfer  of  a  work  of  art  shall  not  involve  the  assignment  of 
the  right  of  rqiroduction.  and  the  provision  of  criminal  law  penalties  for  the  aiq>ro- 
priation  of  an  artist's  name  or  any  distinctive  mark  adopted  by  him. 

The  cot^ress,  in  discussing  the  copyright  laws  of  the  different  nations,  criticised 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  Congress  would  r^teal  such 
provisions  of  the  present  law  as  prevented  the  United  States  from  participating  in 
the  Berne  Interaationd  Copyright  Union.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
congress  decided  that  photographic  works  were  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as 
the  graphic  and  plastic  works  of  art.  and  that  the  artist  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
placing  of  his  name  on  his  work.  The  reproduction  of  press  dispatches  pure  and 
simple  should  also  be  forbidden  when  if  takes  the  form  of  unfair  competition.  The 
next  congress  will  be  hdd  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1901.   Sec  Camaua. 

OORBA,  a  kingdom  of  eatommost  Asia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest 
by  Manchuria,  on  the  west  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  straits  which 
Mparate  it  from  Japan,  on  the  east  by  the  Japan  Sea.  It  has  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 82,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  varioudy  esttmated  at  irom  8,000,000 
to  16,000,00a  Native  statistics  in  1899  gave  only  5,340,901  inhabitants,  but  a  later 
count  increased  the  figure  to  10^538,937.  In  1899  there  were  in  Cores  20,000  foreigners, 
of  whom  the  Japanese  numbered  i6,S00;  the  Chinese,  3000;  Americans,  265,  English. 
French,  Germans,  and  Russians  below  a  hundred  each.  The  largest  towns  are  Seoul, 
the  coital,  with  201,000  inhalntants;  Ping-Yang,  with  40,000;  and  Cfaemv^io,  with 
about  13,00a  Confucianism  is  the  religion  of  uie  state  and  of  the  hii^ier  classes ; 
the  mass  of  the  people  hold  to  a  Sort  of  degenerate  Buddhinn,  and  bdieve  in  fetich- 
ism  fervently.  The  Chnstians  comprise  about  30,000  Catholics  and  4000  Protestants, 
the  latter  the  converts  almost  entirely  of  American  misstcmaries.  Instruction  by  the 
state  is  moderately  well  provided  for  on  paper,  but  in  reality  is  non-existent.  The 
only  efficient  schools  are  those  managed  by  foreigners.  The  government  is  a  mon- 
archy. The  emperor  rules  with  the  aid  of  a  cabinet,  which  has  both  legislative  and 
exectitive  power ;  the  administration  is  uniformly  corrupt  Rcfwms,  however,  were 
nMrodnced  in  1895  Japan,  which  has  done  much  to  render  some  stability  to  the 
finances  of  the  country  and  to  remedy  abuses  in  the  Hottsehold  Dqartment.  Though 
oominally  indq>endent,  die  monardi  is  tMnij  a  ahnttleoock  in  the  political  game 
going  on  between  Russia  and  Japan,  whidi  dtematdy  control  the  country  throttgh 
their  di{domatic  representatives  and  creatures  at  court.  There  is  not  the  least 
ransistency  in  domestic  rule  or  foreign  affairs,  for  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  and 
the  oflidals  are  always  anenable  to  |»urchBse  or  persnanon  by  force.  As  a  factor  in 
tiK  Oriental  problem  Cwca  deiivea  its  hnportanoe  from  its  position  as  buffer  state 
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between  Japan  and  Russia,  for  whom  it  is  almost  certain  to  become  a  source  of 

contention. 

Agriculture  and  Commerce. — The  economic  prosperity  of  Corea  depends  on  its 
rice  crop,  the  chief  staple  of  the  country.  A  good  harvest  makes  trade  brisk,  a  very 
poor  one  brings  it  to  a  standstill.  Wheat,  beans,  and  ginseng  are  also  raised;  and 
the  production  of  the  last  has  grown  considerably  since  the  introduction  by  the 
Japanese  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  Commerce,  which  increased  steadily 
from  1895  to  189S,  showed  a  decided  falling  oS  in  1809.  "^^^  ^ce  crop  had  failed  in 
the  spring,  and  there  was  no  trading  for  nine  months.  Lively  business  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  ^ear  failed  to  bring  up  the  aver^;e.  The  total  value  of  the  foreign 
and  coast  trade  in  tSm,  including  the  precious  metals,  was  33.571,350  yen  (yen  eqtuls 
50  to  51  cents)  ;  in  1898,  24,702,237  yen ;  in  1899,  22,074,669  yen.  In  merchandise  the 
diminution  for  the  year  amounted  to  3,185,225  yen,  of  which  1,517,439  yen  fell  on 
the  imports,  711,614  yen  on  the  exports,  and  956,142  yen  on  the  coasting  trade.  In 
the  last  case,  however,  it  was  rather  a  displacement  of  trade  than  a  falling  off ;  for, 
as  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  coasting  fleet  was  employed  in  the  transportation 
of  goods  intended  for  export,  from  closed  ports  to  treaty  ports,  the  opening  of  a 
number  of  harbors  to  foreign  commerce  naturally  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of 
much  of  this  inter-city  traffic.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  cotton  goods  (more 
than  one-half  of  total),  woollen  goods,  metals,  oil,  railway  material,  salt,  silks,  and 
sewing  machines.  The  petroleum  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States, 
against  which  Russia  has  shown  itself  unable  to  compete,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  value  of  American  oil  imported  in  1899  increased  by  $80,000,  though  general 
imports  had  decidedly  declined.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  nee,  beans, 
ginseng,  cowhides,  and  paper.  Gold  is  also  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  in 
1897  to  the  value  of  2,084,079  yen;  in  1898,  2,375,725  yen;  in  1899,  2,993.382^en. 
The  imports  of  the  United  States  from  Corea  in  1899  were  worth,  accordii^  to  official 
reports,  $708,  and  the  exports  to  Corea  about  $130,000,  though  the  value  of  the  un- 
reported trade  would  greatly  increase  the  figures.  The  chief  commodities  sent  there 
were  petroleum  and  railway  material.  The  bulk  of  the  nation's  commerce  is  with 
Japan  and  England,  the  latter  acting  through  Chinese  factors.  Of  late  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  has  become  sharp,  and  Japan  has  come  off  the  better  in  the  struggle, 
almost  monopolizing  the  export  trade  and  beating  Great  Britain  in  the  cotton  goods 
market  by  offering  merchandise  of  equal  quality  at  lower  prices.  The  fluctuation 
in  the  coinage  exerts  a  depressing^  effect  on  the  market;  the  debasement  of  the 
sen,  due  partly  to  governmental  action  and  partly  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  directors 
of  the  mmt,  has  established  a  discount  of  to  to  50  per  cent  in  favor  of  gold.  So 
unstable,  in  fact,  has  the  currency  of  the  country  become  that  Japanese  gold  and 
silver  coin  has  been  generally  made  the  medium  of  exchange  in  foreign  trade  and  is 
the  only  kind  of  money  received  in  payment  of  customs.  Revenue  is  derived  from 
a  land  and  a  house  tax,  customs,  and  export  duties  on  ginseng  and  gold  dust.  In 
1899  the  estimated  income  was  6,473,222  yen,  and  the  expenditure  6,471,193  yen,  the 
leading  items  of  expense  being  the  interior,  war,  and  Household  departments.  Taxes 
weigh  heavily  on  the  population,  and  are  made  more  onerous  by  the  system  of  extor- 
tion practised  by  the  local  officials,  who  are  absolute  in  their  districts.  The  customs 
are  under  an  English  administrator,  and  are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  of 
over  1,000,000  yen  to  Japan  and  a  smaller  sum  to  China.  The  carnring  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  who  mn  well-equipped  lines  of  steamers  from  the  islands 
to  the  peninsula,  and  make  Fusan,  on  Corea  Strait,  a  port  of  entry  for  vessels  going 
from  Vladivostock  to  Shanghai.  In  1898  the  harbor  entries  comprised  3366  ships  <» 
659,970  tons,  of  which  70  per  cent,  were  Japanese.  In  1899  the  entries  were  1666 
steamers  of  746,020  tons  and  2049  sailing  vessels  of  68,364  tons.  Of  the  steam  bot- 
toms, 602,227  tons,  or  more  than  80  per  cent.,  were  Japanese,  showing  a  gain  of 
nearly  15  per  cent,  in  one  year.  This  rate  of  increase  is  sure  to  be  accelerated  in  the 
future,  for  the  merchant  fleet  is  being  continuously  swelled  by  ships  of  heavy  tonnage, 
built  in  accordance  with  admiralty  regulations,  and  approaching  in  excellenoe  the 
products  of  EurcHWan  and  American  shipyards.  On  May  i,  1899,  three  more  ports 
were  opened  to  the  foreign  trade — Kunsan,  Masampo,  and  Songchin — making  tn  all 
nine  free  ports  of  entry.  A  treaty  concluded  with  China  in  December,  1899,  in  which 
no  favored-nation  clause  was  inserted,  was  considered  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  as  all  her  trade  is  carried  on  from  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  and 
passes  through  Chinese  hands.  In  1899  the  railway  line  between  Seoul  and  Chemulpo, 
some  thirty  mites  long,  was  completed,  and  was  sold  by  the  builders,  an  American 
syndicate,  to  a  Japanese  company.  Its  operation  has  proved  successful,  since  it  has 
absorbed  the  entire  passenger  traffic  between  the  two  towns,  and  competes  with  the 
river  boats  for  the  transportation  of  freight  Railway  lines  are  projected  frcmi  Seoul 
to  Wiju,  to  Mokpo,  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  FusaiL  (See  Japan.)  In  Seoul  an 
electric  tramway  is  being  run  at  a  satisfactonr  profit  to  the  companyt  dioiii^  at  an 
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increased  rate  of  mortality  to  the  population,  which  in  i8gg  manifested  its  hostility 
by  the  riotous  destruction  of  track  and  rolling  stock.  Telegr^h  lines  connect  the 
capital  with  Fusan,  Chemulpo,  Wonsan,  and  the  Chinese  system.  In  1809  Corea 
became  a  member  of  the  postal  union,  but  the  inefficiency  of  native  officials  causes 
all  important  bvsioe&s  correspondence  to  be  carried  on  through  Japanese  post-offices. 

Production  and  Industry. — Corea's  brightest  economic  prospects  consist  in  the 
future  development  of  her  mineral  resources.  Coal,  lead,  silver,  and  copper  are 
found  in  moderate,  quantities,  and  sufficient  iron  is  produced  to  supply  the  home 
demand.  Gold,  however,  is  the  most  important  mineral  product  According  to  one 
authority,  experts  in  Corea  have  declared  that  the  gold  fields  there  resemble  the 
country  of  the  Witwatersrand  (Johannesburg)  in  formation  and  promise.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  conservative  opinion,  the  mmes  of  Corea,  though  not  enormously 
valuable,  are  rich  in  com|>arison  with  the  economic  resources  of  the  country.  Serious 
work  began  after  the  Chinese-Japanese  War  of  1895,  when  concessions  were  granted 
to  Japanese,  American,  English,  and  German  promoters  and  syndicates.  On  the 
American  concession  over  1300  men  were  engaged  at  work  in  logo  with  gratifjring 
results.  Great  Britain's  operations  were  also  successful.  In  i8gg  Russia  demanded 
of  the  Corean  government  that  she  alone  be  made  in  future  the  recipient  of  grants 
of  mining  lands;  Japanese  influence  prevailed,  and  the  emperor  refused  to  accede  to 
the  demand.  The  greatest  need  in  the  mining  districts  is  machinery,  which  must 
come  from  America  or  Great  Britain,  and  coal,  which,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
transportation  over  Corea's  dreadful  ways,  brings  excessive  prices.  Dynamite  is  fast 
becoming  a  leading  article  of  import,  and  buildii^s  for  storing  large  quantities  of 
the  explosive  were  put  up  in  1899  by  the  various  companies.  The  only  important 
manufacture  of  Corea  is  paper,  and  that  is  not  very  considerable;  the  quality  of  the 
product,  however,  is  sup«^ne,  and  the  industry  is  easily  capable  of  being  develo[>ed 
to  large  and  profitable  dimensions.  The  valuable  coast  fisheries  are  controlled  by  the 
Japanese,  who  have  the  exclusive  right  of  operating  within  the  three-mile  line.  The 
whale  fishery  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who  catch  their  whales,  salt  them,  and 
sell  them  for  food  in  Japan. 

Recent  History. — ^The  ascendency  in  Corean  politics  passed  in  1900  from  Japan  to 
Russia,  whose  undi^ised  attempts  to  extend  her  influence  in  the  country  threatened 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  bring  on  war  between  the  two  Powers.  In  the  spring  of 
1900  Mr.  Pavloff,  Russian  representative  at  Seoul,  demanded  that  the  government 
cede  Atkinson's  Point  as  a  station  to  the  Russian  steamship  Company.  Atkinson's 
Point  commands  the  entrance  into  Masampo  Harbor,  the  finest  in  Corea,  situated  on 
the  strait  to  the  west  of  Fusan.  It  was  further  demanded  that  the  island  of  Kojedo, 
situated  in  the  strait  of  Corea,  between  the  mainland  and  Japan,  should  never  be 
alienated  to  any  other  nation.  The  importance  of  the  two  positions  claimed  was 
of  the  first  order,  and  Japan  vehemently  opposed  the  cession.  Russia  abated  some- 
what in  her  terms,  agreed  to  take  treaty  land  in  the  harbor  of  Masampo,  but  insisted 
on  the  inalienability  of  Kojedo;  and  in  May  a  convention  embod^ng  these  grants 
was  signed.  J^n  viewed  with  alarm  the  establishment  of  her  rival  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  peninsula  directly  opposite  her  own  territory,  and  the  report  that 
Masampo  was  to  be  made  a  summer  rendezvous  for  the  Russian  fleet  seemed  to 
increase  the  danger  of  the  situation.  The  loss  of  Kojedo  to  Japan  was  serious,  for 
the  strategic  value  of  the  place,  commanding  as  it  does  the  route  from  Vladivostok 
to  Port  Arthur,  was  great.  Simultaneously  with  her  aggressive  policy  on  the  coast, 
Russia  carried  on  extensive  preparations  on  the  Manchurian  border.  The  railway 
branch  from  Port  Arthur,  that  is  ultimately  to  connect  with  the  trunk  line  of  the 
Siberian  road,  was  being  rapidly  laid  down,  and  it  was  expected  that  by  the  end  of 
igoo  communication  would  be  established  with  Vladivostok  by  means  of  the  rail- 
way and  the  tributaries  of  the  Amur  River.  Along  the  whole  land  frontier  of  Corea, 
therefore,  Russia  was  establishing  a  formidable  militai?  line  which  would  hold  Corea 
at  her  mercy.  To  strengthen  the  exposed  end  of  this  line  immense  fortifications  were 
begun  at  Port  Arthur,  where  one  hundred  thousand  coolies  were  kept  at  work  making 
the  place  impregnable.  The  storing  of  large  quantities  of  arms  and  provisions  at  Port 
Arthur  tended  to  indicate  that  a  conflict  with  Japan  would  not  come  unexpected 
to  the  Russian  authorities.  For  details  of  relations  between  Russia  and  Japan  con- 
cerning Corea,  see  Japan. 

OOBBXXI,  Marie  (Marion  Mackay),  a  popular  novelist  of  a  mystical  turn  of 
mind,  was  bom  in  1864  of  (Gaelic  and  Italian  parentage,  and  is  the  ad(n>ted  daughter 
of  Charles  Madray,  Uttirateur  and  writer  of  songs.  The  late  Erie  Mackay,  the  poet, 
was  Miss  Gjrellrs  step-brother.  She  was  educated  partially  in  England  and  par- 
tially in  a  French  convent,  where  the  religious  life  fostered  her  love  of  mysticism. 
Barabbas,  a  Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy  (1893),  a  book  dealing  with  the  crucifix- 
ion of  the  Christ,  was  the  fruit  of  the  religrious  inspiration  of  these  years.  The 
Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  her  first  book,  received  little  newspaper  notice,  but  acqmred 
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great  popularity.  Since  the  appearance  of  that  book  in  1886  "Marie  Corelli  has 
written  several  novels  which  have  had  a  very  large  circulation,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated into  various  languages,  including  Russian.  Greek,  and  Hindustani.  Besides  the 
novels  already  mentioned,  the  list  of  her  works  includes  Vendetta  (1886)  ;  Thelma 
(1887)  ;  Ardath  (1889) ;  The  Soul  of  Lilith  (1892) ;  Wormwood  (1893)  ;  The  Sor- 
rows of  Satan  (1895)  ;  The  Mighty  Atom  (1896)  ;  The  Murder  of  Delieia  (1896)  ; 
Ziska.  the  Problem  of  a  IVicfced  Soul  (1897) ;  Jane  (1897).  and  Boy  (1900).  The 
Master  Christian  (1900)  deals  largely  with  the  internal  organization  of  the  Roman 
Church,  the  alleged  immorality  of  its  priests,  and  the  supposed  attempt  of  the 
Church  to  foster  ignorance  and  superstition.  Partly  because  of  its  theme  and  partly 
also  on  account  of  the  impassioned  style  in  which  it  is  written,  the  Master  Christian 
achieved  considerable  popularity. 

OOBN.  The  following  taUe,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agricnhare,  divi- 
sion of  statistics,  shows  the  acreage,  prodiictk>n,  and  value  of  com  in  the  United 
States  in  1900: 
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The  following  statistics  of  the  world's  prodiKtion  are  taken  from  the  Crop  Re- 
porter for  December,  ipoo,  which  is  ptibiished  at  Washington  by  onler  of  the 
seeretmry  of  agriculture : 
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Figures,  commercial  or  official,  for  the  com  crop  of  Central  America  and  some 
of  the  countries  in  South  America  are  unobtainable,  but  as  the  supply  is  exhausted 
by  domestic  consumption,  these  statistics  are  not  important  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view.  Austria- Hungary  ranks  second  among  the  corn-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  There,  as  in  Roumania,  corn  is  the  principal  cereal  crop.  Com  is  also  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Portugal,  Spain,  southern  France,  Italy,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and 
southern  Russia.  European  crops  from  1895  to  1899  average  441,436,000  bushels  per 
annum,  or  16  per  cent  of  the  world's  production. 

Of  late  attention  has  been  specially  drawn  to  the  various  economic  uses  to  which 
corn  may  be  put.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  igoo  an  American  exhibit  of  the  prod- 
ucts and  by-products  of  corn  comprised  45  distinct  articles,  including,  besides  the 
familiar  food  products,  cellulose  for  packing  coffer-dams  of  battle-ships,  paper  stock, 
cob,  pipes,  lager  beer,  table  syrup,  British  gum,  salves,  laundry  starch,  table  starch, 
frumentum.  gum  paste,  com  oil,  oil  cake,  grape  sugar,  gluten  feed,  glucose  and  con- 
fectioner's paste. 

OORMBIiL  TTNIVERSITT,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  founded  186S.  Events  contributing 
to  the  material  advancement  of  the  university  during  the  college  year  iBp^-igoo 
were  the  completion  of  the  new  medical  collie  building  in  New  York  City,  costing 
about  $1,000,000;  and  an  anonymous  gift  of  $80,000  to  erect  on  the  Cornell  campus  a 
hall  for  anatomy  and  physiology,  for  the  use  of  the  underclass  students  in  the 
duplicated  medical  courses  at  lUuca.  The  total  value  of  gifts  received  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $X39,350'  The  total  value  of  proper^,  including  invested  fanda,  is 
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about  $10,850,000.  The  income  for  the  college  year  was  $722,210.68.  The  money 
pledged  by  alumni  and  students  toward  the  erection  of  a  university  club-house,  to 
cost  $150,000,  had  reached  st  the  close  of  the  college  year  the  amount  of  about 
$20,000,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  increase  the  amount  pledged  so  that 
ground  may  be  broken  during  the  summer  of  igoi.  The  notable  mosaic  decoration  in 

firogress  in  the  chapel  for  two  years  was  completed  in  1900.  The  addition  to  the 
ibrary  collections  amounted  to  13,354  volumes  and  1800  pamphlets.  Among  the 
4219  books  which  came  as  gifts,  were  contributions  from  ex-President  Andrew  D. 
White,  in  the  field  of  history;  Professor  T.  F.  Crane,  incunabula,  chiefly  medical 
sermon  books;  Theodore  Stanton,  '76,  of  Paris,  literature;  and  Professor  Willard 
Fiske,  of  Florence,  Italy,  adding  to  the  Dante  collection.  The  total  extent  of  the 
library  is  now  238,376  volumes  and  38,400  pamphlets.  The  faculty  during  1899-igoo 
numbered  314.  Moses  Coit  Tyler  (q.v.),  professor  of  American  history,  died  De- 
cember 28.  Professor  W.  F.  Willcox  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  act  as  chief 
statistician  of  the  census.  Miss  M.  F.  Washburn,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  a  new 
warden  of  the  Sage  College  for  Women.  The  number  of  students  graduated  was 
^5,  and  the  total  attendance,  excluding  445  students  in  the  summer  session,  and  83 
in  the  winter  school  in  agriculture,  and  excluding  duplicates,  was  2138,  distributed  as 
follows:  graduate  school,  174;  academic,  680;  ^w,  178;  medicine,  333;  agriculture, 
88;  veterinary,  30;  forestry,  20;  architecture,  43;  civil  engineering,  203;  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering,  571.  In  addition  there  were  20  students  in  the  summer 
term  in  entomotc^,  and  15  in  the  summer  term  in  paleontology.  Some  160  graduates 
of  other  collq^  were  enrolled  in  undergraduate  courses,  and  144  graduates  were 
studying  in  the  summer  session.  In  the  graduate  department  100  were  studying  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree. 

In  the  academic  or  A.B.  course,  where  all  subjects  have,  under  certain  conditions, 
been  elective  since  1897,  interest  centres  upon  the  use  which  students  are  making 
of  the  privilege  of  unrestricted  selection  of  their  studies.  Thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
class  entering  in  September,  1899,  offered  Greek  and  Latin  for  entrance  (group  A), 
40  per  cent.  Latin  and  German,  and  19  per  cent.  Latin  and  French  (group  B),  and 
10  per  cent.  German,  French,  and  mathematics  (group  C) .  More  than  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  Arts  freshman's  time  was  devoted  to  linguistic  studies,  and  10  per  cent 
of  it  to  mathematics.  The  record  of  the  other  classes  shows  that  in  each  succeed- 
ing year  of  his  course  these  subjects  occupy -less  of  the  student's  tim^  while 
those  subjects,  historical  and  philos<^hical,  for  which  a  knowledge  of  langtiages 
and  mathematics  is  preparatory,  occupy  more  time.  At  the  same  time  langu^es  con- 
tinue to  occupy  considerable  time,  while  it  is  a  point  against  the  opponents  of  the 
elective  system  that  the  time  devoted  to  science  should  actually  decrease.  The  aver- 
age degree  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  freshmen  presenting  Greek  at  entrance  is 
reported  as  steadily  rising.  Amon^  other  features  of  university  work,  as  noted  in 
ttie  president's  report,  are  the  contmued  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the 
veterinary  college,  now  larger  than  in  any  other  veterinary  sdiool  in  the  country, 
and  the  amount  of  research  and  investigation  which  the  department  has  been  called 
upon  to  perform.  The  College  of  Agriculture,  in  its  university  extension  work,  had 
35,000  teachers  studying  under  its  direction  during  the  college  year,  besides  35,Ooo 
pupils  and  2500  other  residents  of  New  York  State.  The  experiment  station  dis- 
tributed 12  bulletins,  of  20,000  copies  each,  among  the  fanners  of  the  State.  For  the 
work  of  the  College  of  Forestry,  see  FcstESTRY.  See  also  Psvchology,  Exfeuhental. 
and  Universities  and  Colleges. 

OORPORATIOfiTS.   See  Political  and  Social  Science,  American  Academy  op. 

00RR£A,  Jdao  Arthur  de  Souza,  Brazilian  minister  to  England,  died  in  London 
March  23,  1900,  at  the  age  of  64  years.  He  was  born  in  Brazil,  and  after  being 
educated  in  France,  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Brazilian  navy.  In  the  Crimean 
War  he  foi^ht  with  the  Foreign  Lotion,  winninjg  medals  from  both  England  and 
France.  In  1859  he  entered  the  dit>Iomatic  service  as  an  attach^  to  the  Brazilian 
Lwation  at  the  court  of  St  James ;  in  1863  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar  position 
in  Paris,  and  in  1867  returned  to  London,  where  he  remained  as  first  secretary  until 
1885.  In  this  year  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  and  afterward  was  sent  to 
the  pope's  jubilee  at  Rome  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic  he  was  appointed  in  1890  minister  at  London, 
and  in  1899  was  also  accredited  to  The  Hague.  He  was  suraeeded  at  London  hy 
Joaquin  Nabuco. 

OOSTA  RIOA,  the  most  southern  country  of  North  America,  is  a  republic  ex- 
tending from  Nicaragua  to  Colombia  between  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific.  The 
capital  is  San  Jos^. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education.— Tht  republic  consists  of  five  provinces  and  two 
territories,  the  total  estimated  area  of  which  is  23,000  square  miles.  The  estimated 
population  in  1897  was  294.940,  and  in  1899,  310,000.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter 
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figure  is  too  high.  Of  the  rural  inhabitants  very  few  are  of  pure  European  descent 
Approximate  populations  of  the  principal  towns  are:  San  Jose,  30,000;  Girtago, 
12,000;  Alajuela,  10,000;  Puntarenas,  8000;  Heredia,  6050;  Liberia,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Nicoya,  each  5000;  Limon,  4000.  Immisration  is  encouraged  hy  the  government, 
but  though  greater  than  that  to  the  other  Central  American  countries,  is  small,  aver- 
aging about  1000  yearly. 

The  principle  of  religious  liberty  prevails,  though  the  state  religion  is  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  faith  of  most  of  the  inhabitants.  Public  in- 
struction is  free,  and  not  only  nominally  but  actually  compulsory.  Most  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  have  laws  for  compulsory  education,  but  these,  with  the  usual 
Latin-American  negl^ence,  are  seldom  enforced.  Accordingly,  the  attitude  of  Costa 
Rica  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  commendable.  Besides  the  primary  schools  there  are 
several  institutions  for  higher  education.  The  attendance  at  the  former  in  iSxff  was 
about  22,000.  In  1900  the  reported  number  of  newspapers  published  was  10,  of  which 
8  were  in  San  Jos^. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who  is  chosen  through  the  medium  of  an  electoral  college  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  four  members.  The  president  in  igoo  was 
Sefior  Rafael  Yglesias,  who  was  re-elected  in  November,  1897.  The  legislative 
power  devolves  upon  a  house  of  representatives,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen 
by  electoral  colleges  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative  for  each  8000  inhabitants. 
The  electoral  colleges  are  chosen  by  the  vote  of  self -supporting  citizens.  Besides 
local  justices  and  inferior  courts,  there  are  a  court  of  cassation,  two  appellate 
courts,  and  a  supreme  court.  As  all  able-bodied  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
50  are  liable  to  military  service,  the  war  footing  of  Costa  Rican  troops  may  be  placed 
at  34,000.  The  regular  army  numbers  600  men  and  the  militia  12,000. 

Finance.— Tbt  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  customs  and  excise.  The  silver 
peso  and  the  gold  colon,  the  new  monetary  unit,  are  each  worth  46.5  cents.  For 
fiscal  yvars  the  revenue  and  expenditure  in  pesos  have  been  as  follows : 


The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1901  was  6,760,708  colones.  Amor- 
tization of  the  foreign  debt,  which  in  1899  amounted  to  $10,169,440,  will  b^in  in 
1917  at  the  rate  of  $48,660  (iio.ooo)  annually.  The  internal  debt  in  1899  was  re- 
ported to  be  about  2,922,000  pesos. 

On  October  26,  i8g6,  upon  the  initiative  of  President  Yglesias,  a  law  was  enacted 
for  the  establishment  of  a  gold  monetary  standard  at  the  ratio  of  269^  to  one  as 
compared  with  silver,  the  gold  colon  (46.5  cents)  being  made  the  unit  of  value.  The 
plan  could  not  be  put  in  immediate  operation,  but  the  government  Set  about  securing 
a  gold  reserve  for  the  redemption  of  outstanding  paper.  By  enactments  of  June  24, 
1899,  the  congress  authorized  the  executive  to  negotiate  a  private  loan  not  exceeding 
i20O,ooo  ($973,200) ,  to  be  converted  into  the  national  gold  coin,  the  security  offered 
being  60,000  ordinary  shares  of  the  Costa  Rican  Railway,  owned  by  the  nation. 
Since  an  amount  of  the  gold  colones  had  been  coined  sufficient  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, on  April  17,  1900,  a  governmental  decree  was  promulgated  ordering  the  re- 
demption in  gold  of  gold  certificates  at  the  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  on  and  after  the 
15th  of  the  following  July,  and  placing  the  existing  silver  peso  at  par  with  the  gold 
colon.  In  his  message  to  the  congress.  May  i,  1900,  President  Yglesias  announced 
that  the  total  metallic  circulation  of  the  country  would  amount  to  about  5,000,000 
gold  colones  and  1,000,000  silver  pesos,  and  reported  a  favorable  outlook  for  the  gold 
standard,  since  the  rate  of  exchange  fell  rapidly  after  the  decree  of  April  17.  This 
promise  was  to  some  extent  realized  when  later  in  the  year  the  new  system  met  the 
satisfaction  of  both  the  government  and  the  people.  The  metallic  reserve  was 
thought  sufficient  to  warrant  the  circulation  of  3,000,000  colones  in  bank-notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  redeemable  in  gold.  This  bank  has  ceased  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  bank-note  issue,  but  the  issun  of  other  banks,  though  redeemable  in  gold  upon 
presentation,  are  not  a  legaf  tender.  The  colon  is  coined  in  denominations  of  s,  10, 
15,  and  20.  Gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  are 
a  legal  tender  in  the  republic. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — ^Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  Costa  Rica, 
which  is  one  of  the  more  prosperous  Latin-American  countries.  The  prosperity  of 
Costa  Rica  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  its  soil  is  largely  owned  by  small  land- 
holders. Almost  any  product  can  be  successfully  raised,  but  coffee  and  bananas  are 
the  principal  crops,  while  com,  rice,  potatoes,  and  cacao  are  cultivated  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Rubber  dso  is  produced.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  an  important  industry, 
and  in  1897  the  live  stock  was  valued  at  about  12,695,000  pesos.  Parts  of  the  country 
are  rich  in  gdd,  and  silver  also  occurs.  Co£fee  is      far  the  most  important  export ; 


Revenue  

Expenditure 


1896.        1897.        1898.  1899. 

6,528,975  7,435,611  8,424,104  8,413.198 
6,187,927  6,697,327  8,313,454  8,069,748 
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Other  exports  are  bananas,  hides  and  skins,  and  cabinet  woods.  The  leading  imports 
are  cotton  goods  and  other  textiles  and  iron  and  steel  ware.   The  coffee  e:^ort  tn 

1898  amounted  to  19,486,125  kilogrammes,  valued  at  $4,209,569.  The  production  and 
export  in  1899  were  smaller  in  quantity  but  more  valuable  than  tn  the  previous  year; 
the  export  in  the  commercial  year  1900  was  reported  at  about  i6,ooo,ocx)  kilogrammes. 
About  80  per  cent,  of  the  coffee  export  is  sent  to  Europe,  56  per  cent  going  to  England 
and  about  16  per  cent,  to  Germany ;  the  remaining  20  per  cent.go«  to  theUnited  States. 
Banana  production  continues  to  increase,  the  export,  almost  all  of  which  goes  from 
Port  Limon  to  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  b«ing  in  1898.  2,331,036  bunches  and 
in  1899,  2,962,771  bunches.  The  percentages  of  the  imports  by  countries  for  189B  and 

1899  respectivdy  are :  United  States,  44.8  and  54 ;  Great  Britain,  19^6  in  each  year ; 
Germany,  15.6  and  [4.5;  France^  10^  and  5.9.  The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in 
United  States  mcHiey  for  fiscal  years  ending  March  31  have  been  as  fellows : 

1896.         1897.         1898.         1899.  1900. 

Imports  $3>85M6o  $4,748,812  $5,460,944  $4,258,896  $4,136,707 

Exports   5>i88,40i    5.597,727    S.474,773    5.659-2i8  4.929.955 

Communications. — A  railway  117  miles  in  length  connects  Por*  Limon  with  Aia- 
jucla  by  way  of  San  Jose,  and  another  line  14  miles  long  extends  from  the  Paciik 
port  Funtarenas  to  Esparta.  Rail  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  is  regarded  to  be  of  great  economic  impoitanoe;  and,  aooordini^y,  a  line 
ccmnectin^  the  inland  terminals  is  under  craistniction.  Also  the  Pacific  Railway, 
59  miles  m  length,  connecting  San  Jos£  with  Tivives,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Nioova,  somewhat  south  of  Funtarenas,  has  for  several  years  been  in  proc- 
ess of  construction  under  the  direction  of  the  government  The  value  of  the  work 
accomplished  tn  1899  was  $476,000.  In  1897  there  were  917  miles  of  tdegraph  lines. 
Lim6n,  the  only  important  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  republic,  the  harbor 
of  which  was  improved  in  1899  at  large  expense,  was  practically  destroyed  by  fire 
on  October  13,  1900,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

Threatened  Invasion. — In  March,  1900,  trouble  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nica- 
ragua seemed  imminent  through  the  appearance  of  Frederico  Mora,  an  ex-convict 
at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  in  command  of  an  armed  force  of  2000  Nicaraguans,  who,  it 
was  alleged,  purposed  an  invasion  of  the  former  country.  Costa  Rica  sent  3000  men 
to  the  frontier.  Though  Nicaragua  disavowed  responsibility  for  the  Mora  move- 
ment, war  seemed  not  improbable;  and  as  the  fighting  would  naturally  take  place 
near  the  route  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  United  States  cruisers  Marblehead  and 
the  Detroit  were  sent  to  protect  American  interests,  while  Admiral  Kautz  was  in- 
structed to  tender  his  good  o£Bces  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  About  the  last  of 
March  another  expedition  under  General  Emanuel  Hcrrera  landed  at  David,  a 
Colombian  town  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  near  the  Costa  Rican  boundary,  and  again 
the  Nicaraguan  government  disavowed  responsibility.  No  serious  results  seem  to 
have  been  brou^t  about  by  either  expedition. 

Boundary  Settlements. — The  Nicaraguan  boundary  question  was  settled  on  July  24, 
1900,  when  the  decision  of  General  Edward  P.  Alexander,  the  arbitrator  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  with  the  consent  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  was  rendered, 
and  was  approved  by  representatives  of  the  two  governments.  The  bays  of  Salinas 
and  San  Juan  del  Norte  were  made  common  to  both  countries.  On  September  16, 
1900,  it  was  announced  that  the  president  of  France,  the  arbitrator  of  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  had  decided  that  the  frontier  between  the 
two  republics  should  be  formed  by  a  line  startiiw  from  Cape  Mona,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  in  a  generally  southerly  direction,  ftulowing  the  cordillera  to  the  ninth 
parallel.  Thence  the  boundary  follows  the  watershed  between  Chiriqui  Viejo  and 
the  tributaries  of  the  Golfo  Dulce,  terminating  at  Punta  Burica,  on  the  Pacific. 
Accordingly,  the  new  boundary  line  runs  nearly  north  and  south.  The  small  islands 
northwest  of  Punta  Mona  were  awarded  to  Costa  Rica,  and  those  to  the  east  and 
southeast  to  Colombia.  The  more  distant  islands  between  the  Mosquito  coast  and 
Panama  were  also  given  to  Colombia.  In  the  Pacific  the  Burica  Islands  and  all 
islands  east  of  Punta  Burica  were  awarded  to  Colombia,  while  those  west  of  Punta 
Burica  were  given  to  Costa  Rica. 

OOTTOM  ANB  THE  OOTTON  mDUSTRY.  At  the  Paris  exhibition  the 
grand  prize  for  cotton  and  other  fibres  was  awarded  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment 01  Agricidture.  The  growing  popularity  of  mercerised  cotton  has  added  con- 
siderably to  the  cotton  trade  of  the  past  few  years.  The  process  was  invented  by 
John  Mercer,  an  English  chemist,  in  1850.  He  discovered  that  caustic  soda  and 
canstic  potash  have  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  cellulose  structure  of  the  cotton  fibre, 
changing  its  physical  and  chemical  nature  and  giving  it  a  glossy  appearance,  like 
silk.  The  discovery  was  only  recently  put  into  practical  use,  because  it  shrunk  the 
yam  so  badly.  But  a  process  has  been  perfectMl  by  which  this  shrinking  is  over- 
come and  enduring  lustre  imparted  to  the  cloth  or  yam. 
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The  new  process  of  baling  cotton  in  round  bales  seems  to  be  ^wing  in  favor 
among  producers,  shippers,  and  manufacturers.  The  new  bale  is  both  fire-  and 
water-proof;  and  as  all  the  air  is  pressed  out  in  the  process  of  baling,  it  has  no 
tendency  to  unroll,  and  the  contents  are  kept  clean.  During  1900,  171  cotton  miUs 
were  constructed  in  the  United  States,  as  against  91  in  iSgg,  34  in  1898,  49  in  1897, 
and  66  in  1896.  The  year  seems  to  have  been  a  prosperous  one  in  all  branches  of 
the  industry.  Less  cotton  was  exported  from  the  United  States  than  in  previous 
years,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  enormously  increased  home  consumption. 
The  increase  of  cotton  mannfacturing  capacity  in  the  United  States  as  given  by  the 
Textile  World  is  as  follows: 

1899.  190a         Per  Cent  Increase. 

Spindles   14.188,103  31,057,983  484 

I-ooms   324.863  49(J.3!)8  sp.9 

The  following  table  gives  the  cotton  consumption  of  the  world  for  the  last  ten 
years  in  bales  01  500  pounds : 


OlMt 

BriUUn. 

Ooatbniit. 

United 
States. 

India. 

All  otlwn. 

Total. 

1990-91   

3,384,000 
8,181,000 
8,866,000 
8.883,000 
8,880,000 
8,876,000 
8,«U,000 
8,488,000 
8,819,000 
8,384.000 

8,631.000 
8,(40,000 
8.693.000 
8,818,000 
4,030,000 
4,160.000 
4.368.000 
4,688,000 
4,ffi4,000 
4,576,000 

3.867,000 
3.576,000 
3.581,000 
3,364,000 
8,748,000 
a,572,000 
8,788,000 
3,MS000 
8,588,000 
8,806,000 

984,000 
914,000 
918,000 
950.000 
1,074,000 
1,105^000 
1,001,000 
1,141.000 
1,807,000 
960,000 

1BO.00O 

ieo.000 

230,000 
850,000 
800,000 
419,000 
546,000 
786,000 
845,000 
789,000 

10,406.000 
10.471,000 
10J347,000 
10,554.000 
11,897,000 

iijsse.ooo 

11.880,000 
19,889.000 
18^000 
13.585.000 

1S93-9I   

ia94-9S   

1886-97   

UBft-8»  

The  cotton  production  of  the  United  States  and  the  annual  takings  of  United 
States  spinners  from  1889  to  1899,  inclusive,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  from 
the  Twelfth  Census: 

Cbop  op 

Total  I 
Cm.  i 

Taur  wob  Hon  ComuxmbK. 

P>H  Ccirr.  ComjHBD  nr 

SODTBXBVHiLU. 

Br  northern 

Bt  son  them 
milla. 

TOM. 

Of  total 
commercial 
nop. 

Of  tout 
American 
CMMnmptlon, 

la  thonaands  of  bftlee. 

6,988 

1.790 
1,780 
8,087 

8,m 
1.6U 

1,860 
8,019 
1,605 
1,798 
8.81 1 
8,817 

480 
54B 
618 
684 
783 
711 
853 
900 

WW 

1.354 
1,415 

ijao 
8,335 

3.640 
8.858 
3,375 
3,801 
3.ff71 
3,505 
3,793 
3.465 
8,688 

6.9 
7  5 
7.1 
7.6 
10. S 
9.4 
8.7 
12.6 
11.5 
11.8 
18.6 

81.1 
3S.4 
83.S 
94  0 
80.4 
81  .d 
89. T 
36.9 
85.8 
36.8 
89.0 

7,387 
8.674 
9,018 

9jm 

7,147 
8,T08 
1 1^6 
11,886 

1882  

m&  

1896  

1887  

QUANTITY  OP  COTTON  GROWN  IK  THB  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  TEARS  GIVEN. 
BETWEEN  ino  AND  lOOa 


Crop  of 

Prodactkm. 

Avenge 
weffcht 
orbale. 

Total 
gnas  weight. 

Increaee  tn 
groM  weight 
over  precefflug 
Tear  given. 

Bate$. 
&880 
177.778 
830,000 
681,819 
1,818,086 
8,058,193 
8,469,093 
5,SS7,063 
8,011,906 
5,755,869 
7,475,611 
9M,a91 

Poundi. 

3« 

3aK 

350 
864 

m 

885 
400 
445 
440 
458 
47T 
500 

Awmfr. 

S.roo.oss 

40,000.060 
80,000,000 
180.000,316 
445.000.315 
790,479.306 
9^.037.300 
8,897;SS8.140 
1.846,378.810 
!i.6OT.irr,6K 
8.561,3ffr,747 
4,078,806.500 

Powtdi. 

8^.000,698 
39  909,950 
inO,00Cl.*16 
3&l,9»0,79a 
815,479,000 
197,157.895 
1,409.600.940 
*1. 071 .959.000 
l.Sftl, 800,887 
957,210,180 
1,108,807,758 

*Decrawe. 
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aUAHmiT  OF  COTTON  GBOWH  IN  THE  UNITBD  8TA7^  BT  BTATBS  AND  TBBRITOBIES, 

ACCORDING  TO  THB  CEN8U8BS  OP  1900,  1890,  1880  AND  1870.  WITH  PEBCBNT- 
AQB  OP  TBB  TOTAL  CROP  PRODTJCED  BT  EACH  STATE 
AND  TERRITORY  IN  1899  AND  1869. 


State. 

CmUB  or  IMO,  ros 
Cwv  atowK  IK  1899. 

CenmiB 
of  1880,  for 

crop 
srown  la 
1888. 

Ceneiu 
of  1880,  for 

crop 
grown  in 
1879. 

Censue 
of  1870,  for 

crop 
grown  In 
1868. 

]      PlB  CbKT. 

1     or  Total. 

Ctmnnorcisl 
balM. 

Bqnivmlait 
HO-poaitd 
tales. 

•In 
1809. 

•In 
1868. 

Total  

Saie*. 
g,dlB,974 

SaUi. 
9,845,891 

BaUt. 
7,478,611 

JtaUt. 
5,706,859 

Bale: 
8,011,996 

100.0 

100.0 

I,ia8,fi90 
719,458 

1,078,519 
700,088 

910,810 
091,494 

689,654 
008^980 

490,489 
847,968 
84 
89,789 
478,981 

480 

8 

11.6 
7.6 

14.2 
8.2 

OeOTgla  

1.290344 

1,931,060 

57,988 
1,191,840 

64,997 
814,441 

.5 
13.9 

1 .3 
15.8 

I60,3S4 
191 
84 

708,508 
1,9&I,048 
19,877 

']48,e66 
121 

r« 

700,852 
1,887,060 
90,875 

84,115 
819 
878 

669,180 
1,154,725 
15,806 

17,000 

1.5. 

7 

1,887 

608,609 
963,111 
20,818 

1,080 

860,888 
064,988 
1,846 
106 
144,935 

MISBlHlppt  

HlflKHirl..  

7.6 
13.8 
.9 

11.7 
18.8 
.1 

North  Carolina  

84^ 

876,545 
215,173 
S,6SS,9fi5 

440.400 
71,968 

837.106 
811,041 
8,600,018 

886,861 
420 

747,190 
190,579 
1,471,948 

889,698 

4.7 
.8 

9.0 
2.8 
87.9 

4.8 

682,648 
880,081 
805,284 

924.500 
181,849 
850,698 
29 
188 
9 

7.6 
6.0 
11.6 

9,289 

8,638 

6,876 

10,695 

.1 

*  FvrcentageB  calculated  on  the  taals  of  000-poand  bales. 

Census  Bulletin  No.  58  of  the  Twelfth  Census  on  cotton  ginning  contains  much 
statistical  information  relative  to  the  production  and  ginning  of  cotton.  The  crop  of 
i8gg  as  marketed  was  found  to  consist  of  9,645,974  bales,  amounting  to  4,672,695,500 
pounds.  Of  these,  9,043,231  were  in  the  form  of  square  bales  with  an  average  we^ht 
of  498  pounds  and  an  average  cost  of  $2.03  for  ginning  and  baling,  while  505,464 
were  round  bales,  the  average  cost  for  ginning  and  baling  of  which  was  $1.15;  and 
97,279  bales  were  sea  island  cotton,  weighing  on  an  average  388  pounds,  with  an 
average  cost  per  bale  for  ginning  and  baling  of  $4.90. 

The  exi>orts  and  imports  of  manufactured  cotton  in  the  United  States  since  1890 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  the  unit  of  value  beii%  $100,000 : 


ExpoHTft— Value. 

IXPOBTB 

-Vautb. 

Tbab  Ennxe 

Jimi  SO. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i 

i 

i 
0 

1 

■I 

1 

< 

0 

& 

6 

B 

iA 

i_ 

1890  

99 

66 

2 

14 

100 

83.7 

1.8 

S.4 

114.6 

9 

71.5 

65.8 

800.9 

28 

OS 

8 

16 

187 

42.4 

1.7 

18 

106.9 

8.6 

67.4 

69.8 

297.9 

96 

87 

4 

16 

m 

46 

1.4 

18.6 

118. 5{ 

6.6 

68.8 

46.7 

93.1 

1888  

98 
88 

68 

0 

89 

1)8 

55.4 

8.6 

16.8 

197.4 

7.6 

03.9 

61.8 

83S.5 

18B5  

76 

6 

84 

143 

83.8 

1 

10.6 

80.8 

8.8 

43.6 

45 

938.5 

S5 

70 

6 

88 

188 

51.8 

1.9 

87.7 

110.0 

0.6 

66.4 

60.9 

888 

1806  

84 

90 

7 

S3 

168 

49.8 

1.8 

96.8 

108.8 

8.7 

61.9 

67.1 

824.8 

48 

195 

9 

99 

811 

44 

9.7 

86.3 

125.7 

6.0 

66 

83 

844.9 

41 

9 

% 

167 

63.1 

1.8 

10.5 

117.7 

0.9 

40.8 

iSt.B 

8r>.6 

69 

188 

18 

80 

238 

W.6 

l.I 

10.3 

146.6 

8.5 

48.4 

46.8 

880.8 

1900  

48 

1812 

16 

87 

883 

81.6 

S.C 

18.4 

198.1 

81 

47.9 

66.8 

418.9 

July  

4.58 

10.28 

1.06 

8.06 

13.58 

3.65 

.0: 

.91 

14.49 

9.89 

4.17 

«.0« 

38.06 

4.15 

8.19 

1.81 

2.60 

11.13 

8.72 

.07 

1.63 

16.70 

1.T7 

4.65 

6.17 

81.6 

6.48 

S.61 

1.8? 

8.48 

18.72 

8.00 

.19 

1.57 

14.88 

1.33 

4.98 

4.76 

80.81 

October  

Nonmber  

4.63 

8.21 

1.31 

8.fl7 

18.13 

2.80 

.17 

1.89 

19.19 

1.46 

8.41 

4.94 

39.00 

4.44 

4.6! 

1.41 

2.49 

19.06 

4. 68 

.14 

,83 

14.83 

1.46 

9.99 

8.04 

87.ftl 

8.07 

3.69 

1.00 

8.68 

U.81 

9.16 

.49 

1.06 

91.46 

1.81 

8.B1 

8.47 

40.69 
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BXFMtTS  AHD  IMPOtTS  OF  RAW  COTTON  AND  WASTE. 

{The  unit  of  quantity  is  taken  as  one  million  pounds  and  that  of  value  as  tlOOfiOO,") 


Tbui  BmnHa 
Junao. 


mo. 
im. 
18M. 
less, 
leu. 

ISBS. 
1896. 

vesn. 
im. 
vm. 

1800. 


July  

AoKiut  

Sepiamber . .. 
CKtobcr  .... 

Sfowmbn  

Oeoaaber  


BxFomn. 


Sea 
Island. 


.1 
1.1 
.06 


Other. 


Total. 


24«« 
SBOS 

9m 

2304 
8069 
3503 
881S 
3088 
S884 

nsB 

8064 


77.5 
64 

196.4 
618.  S 
488.S 
«4.0 


M86 

sent 

86fi8 
1870 
2060 
SCSI 
18SS 

sses 

M7S 


76.8 
6S.4 
801.8 

aos.] 
418.  r 

4SB.] 


i 
1-1 

Value. 

2.0 
0— 

M71 

2e09 

10.15 

«ocr7 

S907 

10 

2H5 

SS81 

8.77 

S312 

1887 

8.68 

E8S3 

2109 

7.B9 

8517 

S049 

6.e« 

mf> 

1000 

6.18 

S103 

2800 

7.19 

S890 

SS04 

6.06 

19.1 

7.9 

8778 

S09G 

5.56 

il.t 

8.8 

8100 

8418 

7.80 

38.6 

17.7 

0.86 

8.61 

1.70 

54" 

53!4 

0.70 

8.60 

1.84 

199. D 

ac8 

10.38 

8.76 

1.96 

eiB.s 

604.7 

9.76 

8.10 

4.48 

4a4.fi 

415.5 

9.67 

4.15 

S.S8 

465.9 

441.6 

9.68 

8.84 

2.10 

Cotton 
waate. 


IKPOBTB. 


Kow  cotton. 


i 

a 

a 

? 
> 

Value  [ 
1  per  lb.  1 

Lbs. 

s 

8.0 

18.0 

13.16 

20.0 

S8.S 

18.49 

38.7 

83. 1 

11.16 

48.4 

46.0 

10.80 

1.0 

«7.7 

SO 

10.88 

3.7 

.9 

40.8 

47 

9.58 

8.0 

1 

56.8 

66 

11.98 

« 

8.1 

51.9 

59 

11.86 

6.8 

J. 7 

53.7 

50 

9.48 

6.7 

1.5 

50.S 

00.1 

o.ee 

e 

2.1 

67.4 

70.6 

11.81 

7.9 

8.4 

1.88 

2.69 

14.31 

.SO 

.14 

I.U 

1.58 

13.50 

.64 

.18 

S.B9 

S.S3 

18.77 

.66 

.16 

8.17 

4.89 

13.66 

.42 

.18 

8.80 

6.70 

14.66 

.85 

.88 

7.68 

11.83 

15.4 

.48 

.10 

Cotton 
waaU. 


OOOBT  TBimiS.  See  Racquets  and  Court  Tennis. 

OOX,  Jacob  Dolsok,  a  former  governor  of  Ohio,  and  secretary  of  the  interior 
under  General  Grant,  died  August  4,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
October  27,  1828,  and  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  New  York.  His  parents 
removed  to  Ohio,  and  in  1851  he  graduated  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio.  Having  studied 
law,  he  settled  at  Warren,  O.,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  State  sena- 
tor. Entering  the  Union  army,  he  was  made  a  brigadier -general,  and  saw  hard  service 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  commanded  the  Ninth  Corps  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam. 
For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he  was  commissioned  major-general,  and  later  was 
conspicuous  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  in  the  Franklin  and  Nashville  campaigns. 
After  fighting  the  battle  of  Kingston,  N.  C,  he  joined  General  Sherman's  force  in 
the  famous  march  to  the  sea.  In  1865  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  and  three 
years  later  presided  at  the  national  convention  which  nominated  General  Grant. 
During  the  latter's  administration  Cox  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior, 
and  in  1877  he  was  sent  to  Congress.  General  Cox  was  for  years  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Cincinnati,  where  he  settled  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  in  1873  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Wabash  Railroad.  A  man  of  most  scholarly  taste,  he  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Cincinnati  University,  and  during  i88i-<^  dean  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Law  School.  He  was  also  a  well-known  author  on  military  topics,  and  wrote 
Atlanta  (1882),  The  March  to  the  Sea  (1882),  and  Military  Reminiscences  (1900). 

OOXWBIiI*,  Henry  Tracev,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  science  of 
aeronautics,  died  at  Seaford,  England.  Januaiy  5,  1900.  Bom  at  Wouldham,  En^- 
land.  in  1819,  he  became  interested  in  ballooning  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1844  made  his 
first  ascent  His  ascents,  which  numbered  several  hundred,  were  continued  until 
1885.  On  September  5,  1862,  Coxwell  and  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  attained  the 
record  altitude  of  seven  miles.  This  and  several  of  his  other  ascents  were  attended 
with  great  peril.  The  record  ascent  was  one  of  a  scries  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  Association.  The  London  Times  of  September  11,  1862,  said:  "The  aerial 
voyage  just  performed  by  Mr.  Coxwell  and  Mr.  Glaisher  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
greatest  feats  of  experimental  izers,  discoverers,  and  travellers."  Important  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  meteorology  resulted  from  his  endeavors. 

ORAIQ,  Thohas,  Professor  of  mathematics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  died 
May  8,  1900.  He  was  born  December  20,  1855,  at  Pittston,  Penn.,  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  from  Lafayette  College  in  1875,  and  in  1876  became 
fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  received  the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  1878.  In  he  became  assistant  in  the  Tidal  Division  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  in  1881  he  returned  to  Johns  Hopkins  and  passed 
through  the  successive  grades  from  lecturer  to  professor.  From  1894  to  1899  he 
was  an  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  and  was  a  contributor  to 
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many  other  mathematical  jonmals.  In  1879  he  published  two  manuals  on  the  £1^- 
ments  of  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Fluid  Motions;  and  in  1899  the  first  volome 
of  a  treatise  on  linear  differential  equations,  a  continuation  of  which  was  unfinished 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

ORANB,  Stephen,  novelist  and  war  correspondent,  died  at  Badenweiler,  Baden, 
June  5,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  November  I,  1870,  and  was  educated 
at  Lafayette  College  and  Syracuse  University.  Having  at  an  early  age  become  inter- 
ested in  newspaper  work,  he  went  to  New  York  with  the  purpo^  of  secorh^  a 
position  on  one  of  the  great  dailies.  Small  success,  however,  came  to  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  take  up  with  mercantile  work.  But  his  literary  aspirations  were  not 
crashed,  and  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  stoiy-writing  and  to  the  study  of  life 
in  the  slum  districts  of  New  York.  His  investigations  resulted,  in  1891,  in  a  realistic 
work,  entitled  Maggie,  a  Girl  of  the  Streets,  which,  though  both  crude  and  over- 
wrought, appealed  to  a  number  of  literary  men,  particularly  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  as 
bcii%  of  no  small  promise.  He  sprang  into  popularity  in  both  America  and  England 
with  the  pnblication  in  1895  of  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  a  story  of  the  Civil  War, 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  realign,  but  for  its  ima^native  word  paintit^.  So  vividly 
is  the  story  told  that  for  a  time  the  impression  obtained  that  it  was  the  work  of 
a  veteran  of  the  war.  The  book  was  widely  read,  and  was  fevorably  reviewed  by 
English  and  American  critics.  When  war  broke  out  between  Greece  and  Turlny 
in  1897  he  went  to  the  scene  of  conflict  as  correspondent  for  the  London  West- 
minster Gasette  and  the  New  York  Journal,  and  produced  a  number  of  vivid  letters 
that  added  to  his  reputation.  In  the  interests  of  the  Journal  he  went  in  the  followmg 
year  to  Cuba  and  Forto  Rico  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  war  correspondence  wiu 
such  enthusiasm  that  he  won  for  himself  new  distincticm.  But  in  the  tropical  climate 
he  contracted  an  illness  that  resulted  in  his  death.  Besides  the  works  suready  men- 
tioned. Crane's  writings  include  The  Black  Riders  and  Other  Lines  (1894),  a  volnme 
of  wilfully  eccentric  verse;  George's  Mother  (1896)  ;  The  Little  Regiment  (1897) ; 
The  Open  Boat,  and  Other  Stories;  The  Eternal  Patience;  On  Active  Service; 
Whilomville  Stories;  Wounds  in  the  Rain.  etc.  His  books  were  received  better  in 
England  than  in  his  own  country,  a  fact  that  probably  influenced  him  over  a  year 
before  his  death  to  take  up  his  home  near  Rye,  England.  Crane  was  a  man  of  real 
literary  ability,  but  his  work  is  better  called  a  promise  than  an  achievement  that  will 
live,  and  even  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  practically  a  man  of  one  book,  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage. 

ORATATH,  Rev.  Erastus  Milo,  for  twenty-one  years  president  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, died  September  4,  190a  He  was  born  at  Homer,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  and  after  his 
graduation  from  Oberlin  College  studied  in  its  theological  department.  His  interest 
in  educational  matters  was  only  interrupted  when  he  went  to  the  front  during  the 
Civil  War  as  the  chaplain  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Ohio  Volunteers.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Fisk  University,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  negro 
education. 

OBSMATION  OF  THB  DEAD.  At  Fresh  Pond,  New  York  City,  602  bodies  were 
cremated  during  1900,  being  a  gain  of  74  over  the  preceding  year,  and  making  a  total 
of  3903  for  the  26  years  of  the  crematory's  existence.  At  Forest  Hills,  Boston, 
188  bodies  were  cremated  during  1900,  as  against  230  in  1899.  The  falling  off  was 
due  to  the  new  crematory  put  in  operation  during  the  year  at  Mt.  Auburn  Ceme- 
tery, Cambridge,  where  50  bodies  were  incinerated.  At  Davenport,  la.,  19  males  and 
4  females  were  incinerated,  the  average  age  of  the  males  being  62  years,  and  of  the 
females  50  years.  At  Philadelphia  119  were  cremated,  including  a  larger  number  of 
children  than  ever  before.  A  new  crematory  at  Qeveland,  O.,  was  to  be  opened 
early  in  1901.  The  price  for  a  cremation  will  be  $2j.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  con- 
gress of  cremationists  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  Buffalo  in  1901,  the  object 
being  to  promote  the  cause.  The  rapid  growth  in  popular  favor  of  this  method  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  has  attracted  the  attention  of  life  insurance  officials  to  the 
medico-legal  phase  of  the  subject  on  the  ground  that  the  incineration  of  a  body,  by 
obliterating  all  evidence  of  crime,  especially  that  of  poisoning,  may  act  as  an  incentive 
to  murder.  In  the  Sanitarian  for  January,  1901,  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  an  insurance 
statistician,  points  out  this  danger,  and  urges  that  especial  precautions  in  regard  to 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  death  should  be  made  before  issuing  a  permit  for  cremation. 
He  states  that  in  Buffalo  it  is  the  practice  of  the  health  department  to  demand  in  all 
cases  where  cremation  is  to  take  place  a  special  statement,  signed  by  the  attending 

physician,  that  "  ,  M.D.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  that  he  has  examined 

carefully  and  separately  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  illness  and  death 

of  ,  and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  there  exists  no  reason 

why  the  said  party  should  not  be  cremated.'^  This  statement  must  be  sworn  to 
before  a  notary  public ;  and  it  would  seem  that  if  this  method  were  generally  adopted. 
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H  would  suflScientlT  protect  the  interests  of  life  insurance  companies.  Of  538  per- 
sons cremated  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  the  only  city  publishing  the  causes  of  death  of 
those  whose  bodies  are  incinerated,  64  persons,  or  over  12  per  cent.,  died  from  acci- 
dents or  violence.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  preponderance  of  adult  maJes; 
but  after  makins  such  an  allowance  the  fact  remains  that  deaths  from  other  causes 
than  disease  bear  an  undue  proportion  to  the  sum  total  of  the  bodies  cremated.  The 
necessity  of  proper  investigation  before  death  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  on  account 
of  the  small  number  of  crematories  in  the  country  bodies  are  often  sent  from  a  long 
distance.  The  Cremation  Society  of  England  removes  the  possibility  that  incinera- 
tion should  be  employed  to  destroy  evidences  of  crime  by  investigating  the  conditions 
of  death  of  every  body  for  whose  incineration  application  is  made,  and  it  also  em- 
ploys a  pathologist  to  make  autopsies  when  required. 

ORZmi,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lies  to  the  south- 
east of  Greece.  It  is  an  autonomous  state  under  the  suzerain^  of  Turkey.  The 
capital  is  Canea. 

j^rea,  population,  and  Industries. — Crete  is  about  150  miles  long  and  from  6  to  35 
miles  in  breadth,  having  a  total  area  of  3328  square  mues.  On  Jtme  17,  1900,  a  census 
of  the  island  was  taken,  according  to  which  the  TOpulation  was  301,577.  Of  these, 
a68,iS5  were  Christians  and  33,422  Mussulmans.  The  population  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal towns  was:  Candia,  22,0%;  Canea,  2M75;  Retimo,  8354;  and  the  Mussulman 
inhabitants  numbered  in  the  three  respectively  11,519,  9249,  and  5409— total,  2^177. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  rural  population  is  fUmost  entirely  Christian.  The  census 
returns  of  18S1  placed  the  Mussulman  population  of  the  island  at  72,353,  and  hr 
1896  it  had  probably  increased  to  80,000.  Accordingly,  assuming  that  2000  Mussul- 
mans died  during  die  insurrections  of  1896  and  18^,  we  may  estimate  tlie  number 
of  Mussulman  emigrants  at  upward  of  44,000. 

The  soil  of  Crete  is  fertile,  but  agriculture  is  neglected.  The  principal  product, 
which  forms  about  half  the  value  of  the  exports,  is  olive  oil;  other  products  are 
wheat,  oranges,  lemons,  wine,  raisins,  carobs,  wool,  honey,  valonia,  and  cheese.  Silk 
and  soap  are  manufactured,  the  latter  being  the  second  export  in  importance.  The 
average  annual  value  of  the  exports  is  about  $2,ooo,ooa 

Government,  etc.— -Crttc  formed  a  part  of  the  early  and  the  later  Roman  empire, 
and  in  1669,  after  a  war  lasting  twentj^-four  years,  was  captured  by  the  Turks.  But 
they  never  effected  a  thorough  and  lasting  subjugation  of  the  island,  and  revolts  were 
almost  continuous.  During  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  sbc  notable  insurrec- 
tions— in  1821,  i860,  1868,  1877,  1889,  and  1896.  In  1807  Greece  attempted  to  annex 
the  island,  but  was  unsuccessful  through  the  utter  failure  of  her  war  with  Turkey. 
There  succeeded  in  Crete  a  condition  of  political  disturbance  and  anarchy,  culminat- 
ing in  the  massacre  of  a  large  number  of  Christians  by  Mussulmans  at  Canea  in 
September,  1898.  The  British  admiral  at  Canea  bombarded  the  city,  and  a  collective 
note,  signed  by  representatives  of  Great  Britain.  Russia,  France,  and  Italy,  resulted 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  troops  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  Porte  in  the 
appointment  by  the  Powers  of  a  high  commissioner,  or  governor,  of  the  island. 
Prince  George,  second  son  of  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  was  chosen,  and  he  assumed 
office  on  December  3i,  1898.  In  the  following  April  a  constitution  was  adopted  by 
the  Cretan  legislature.  According  to  this  instrument,  the  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  the  high  commissioner,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  members  (foor 
Christian  and  one  Mohammedan),  who  have  in  charge  the  several  adminbtrative 
departments.  In  addition.  Prince  George  has  a  financial  advisor  in  the  person  of 
M.  de  Blonay.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  an  assembly  of  188  members 
(of  whom  50  are  Mohammedans),  elected  for  terms  of  three  years.  For  local 
administration  the  island  is  divided  into  five  departments,  each  of  which  is  in  chat^ 
of  a  prefect.  A  system  of  law  has  been  organized,  and  equal  protection  is  guaranteed 
for  all  religious  beliefs.  The  official  lai^age,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  the  inhabit 
tants,  is  Greek. 

At  the  end  of  1899  it  appeared  that  Prince  George's  administration  had  been  well 
conducted  and  that  he  haid  done  much  toward  bringing  about  a  stability  of  political 
and  1^^  conditions  up  to  that  time  unknown  in  Crete.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  mar  this  development  in  190a  At  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  the 
Cretans  seemed  restless  under  the  suzerain  authority  of  the  Porte;  this  authority,  it 
appears,  is  far  more  actual  and  irritating  than  the  Cretan  assembly  had  expected  it 
to  be.  And  already  movements  have  been  made  looking  toward  complete  indepen- 
dence and  toward  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Greece.  In  the  latter  part  of  1900 
Prince  George  visited  several  of  the  European  courts  for  the  puroose  of  securing 
uiterrention  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  for  Cretan  independence.  The  high  commis- 
siooer,  howerer,  met  with  no  encouragement,  as  the  Powers  appear  to  be  determined 
to  maintain  the  statui  quo  in  the  isluid.  In  December,  tgoo,  a  report  that  seemed 
to  indicate  troaUe  ahead  ^tpeared  in  Ha  Londtm  Timts  to  the  effect  that  the  Otto- 
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man  government  had  been  informed  by  its  agents  in  Crete  that  upon  the  expiration 
of  Prince  George's  governorship  in  May,  1901,  the  Cretan  assembly  would  proclaim 
the  union  of  the  island  with  Greece. 

Prince  George  was  bom  in  i860.  Early  In  the  autumn  of  1900  was  announced  lus 
betrothal  to  Princess  Victoria,  the  second  daughter  of  Albert  Edward,  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

For  account  of  archaeological  investigations  in  Crete,  see  AacB.fiOLOCy  (para- 
graph Crete). 

ORIOKBT.  The  usual  American-British  international  cricket  match  was  not 
played  in  1900,  but  the  year  was  not  without  a  series  of  games  between  players  of  the 
United  States  and  England.  The  tour  of  England  by  the  Haverford  College  eleven 
is  well  worthy  of  being  recorded,  for  it  showed  that  the  national  English  game  has 
some  skilful  players  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  game  here 
has  been  especially  vigorous  in  recent  years.  The  Americans  gained  prestige  in  their 
first  two  games  by  defeating  Malvern  school,  370-187,  and  Cheltenham,  176-124- 
Later  they  defeated  the  Rugby  school  eleven  by  124  runs.  Drawn  games  were  played 
with  Marlborough,  Charterhouse,  Eton,  Oxford,  and  Cambri<^e,  in  which  the  ad- 
vantage was  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the  home  teams,  and  with  Hatleybury 
and  Shrewsbury,  in  which,  had  there  been  more  time,  the  Americans  would  probably 
have  won.  The  visitors  were  defeated  in  the  games  with  Clifton,  201-198;  Winches- 
ter, 124-156  (for  6  wickets);  Harrow,  129-256  (for  Swickets),  and  the  Marylebone 
Cricket  Club.  The  Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  with  its  5000  members,  includes  all 
the  expert  cricket  players  of  the  country.  In  arranging  matches  an  eleven  of  about 
equal  strength  to  that  of  the  opposing  team  is  selected.  It  was,  therefore,  a  distinct 
compliment  to  the  American  team  to  have  had  among  their  opponents  several  of  the 
strongest  players  of  the  club.  The  Haverford  men  were  strong  in  batting,  in  whidi 
they  in  general  surpassed  the  English  team.  In  bowling  they  were  less  strong.  The 
twenty-eighth  annual  match  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  plajred  at 
Philadelphia,  September  21-22,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Germantown  Cricket  Clulk 
the  Americans  winning  by  15  runs;  score,  United  States,  119  and  124;  Canada,  108 
and  120.  This  country  has  now  won  18  of  these  matches  and  drawn  2.  A  team  from 
the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club  played  four  matches  in  Canada  August  27-September 
1,  winning  2  and  drawing  i.  In  1900  a  new  cricket  association  was  formed  by  eight 
of  the  minor  clubs  about  Philadelphia.  Among  the  other  matches  of  the  year  the 
Germantown  Cricket  Club  won  the  Halifax  Cup  for  the  sixth  successive  year;  the 
Belmont  team  tied  with  Morristown  for  the  Philadehihia  Cup;  All-Philadelphia  de- 
feated All-New  York;  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club  won  the  Metro^litan  Dis- 
trict League  championship;  the  Paterson  team  won  the  New  York  Cricket  Asso- 
ciation championship  ;  and  the  Metropolitan  League  won  its  annual  match  with  the 
New  York  Association.  At  the  fifth  annual  tournament  of  the  Northwestern 
Cricket  Association,  the  Chicago,  Manitoba,  and  Minnesota  teams  tied  for  first 
place.    Cricket  continued  to  develop  during  1900  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

ORIMB.  All  authorities  agree  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  compare  the  sta- 
tistics of  crime  in  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  determining  its  increase  or  de- 
crease. There  are  45  different  systems  of  legislation  defining  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, and  a  like  number  of  methods  of  judicial  procedure,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
federal  government  of  the  United  States.  The  statistics  of  crimes  for  a  few  States 
are  collected  in  such  a  way  that  some  comparisons  can  be  made  between  different 
^rs.  There  are  inherent  difficulties  in  the  use  of  the  statistical  method  to  determine 
increase  or  decrease  of  crime  in  the  community.  These  were  pointed  out  recently 
by  an  able  writer,  and  reference  made  to  them  in  the  International  Year-Book  for 
1899.  Something  could  be  done  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  movement  of  crime  if  Congress  would  authorize  the  annual  tabulation  of 
criminal  statistics  for  the  several  States  on  a  uniform  basis.  Such  action  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Barrows,  United  States  commissioner  on  the 
International  Prison  Commission,  and  also  in  the  report  of  the  standing  committee 
on  prisons  and  reformatories  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. A  correct  classification  of  crimes  in  the  different  States  is  almost  impossible, 
and  statistics  of  arrests  or  convictions  in  different  years  are  more  apt  to  show 
changes  in  legislation  or  in  the  attitude  of  the  police  and  judicial  departments  of 
government  toward  certain  crimes  than  actual  changes  in  the  commitment  of 
specified  offences. 

Reports  of  the  International  Prison  Commission. — A  series  of  very  valuable  re- 
ports, prepared  by  Mr.  Barrows,  prison  commissioner  for  the  United  States  to  the 
Sixth  International  Prison  Congress,  held  at  Brussels  in  1900.  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  students  of  crime.  In  one  large  volume  is  reviewed  the  recent  and 
existing  criminal  legislation  of  the  federal  government  and  of  the  States.  Separate 
volumes  treat  of  the  prison  systems  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  reformatory 
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system  in  the  United  States.  The  reports  also  contain  valuable  material  on  the 
indetenninate  sentence  and  parole,  and  papers  on  various  penological  subjects  by 
experts.  The  reports  are  published  as  United  States  government  documents.  The 
volume  on  prison  systems  treats  the  several  systems  in  force  in  the  United  States 
historically^  pointing  out  the  modifications  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in 
the  light  of  experience ;  it  contains  also  numerous  illustrations  showing  the  construc- 
tion of  prison  buildings.  The  volume  on  reformatory  systems  comprises  a  series  of 
valuable  papers  also  of  historical  interest,  and  many  of  them  well  illustrated,  so  that 
one  who  has  never  visited  a  prison  or  a  reformatory  can  obtain  a  concrete  picture 
of  the  ways  in  which  modern  penological  practice  and  theories  are  executed. 

Convict  Labor. — The  United  States  Industrial  Commission  presented  a  report  on 
priswi  labor,  which  constitutes  Vol.  III.  of  the  commission's  reports.  It  investigated 
the  prison  population  of  all  the  States  and  Territories.   The  systems  under  which 

Srisoners  are  employed  and  the  conditions  of  such  employment  prevailing  in  each 
tate  are  presented  with  recommendations  for  such  changes  as  are  considered  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  conditions  and  lessen  the  competition  with  free  labor.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  the  commission's  report  is  its  recommendation  to  Congress  and  to 
the  several  State  Legislatures  of  a  Uw  interdicting  the  use  of  machmes,  except 
those  operated  by  hand  or  foot-power,  in  the  manufacture  of  any  goods,  wares,  or 
articles,  and  prohibiting  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  any  way  which  will  come 
in  competition  with  free  labor.  The  Industrie  Commission  also  reported  in  favor  of 
a  federal  law  interdicting  interstate  commerce  in  all  goods,  minerals,  or  materials 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  product  of  convict  labor.  Two  of  the  commissioners  dis- 
sented from  that  part  of  the  report  which  recommended  the  interdiction  of  prison- 
made  goods,  and  a  prominent  writer,  in  commenting  iipon  the  progress  in  penology, 
asserts  that  these  recommendations  of  the  Industrial  Commission  must  be  r^arded 
as  a  step  backward  rather  than  forward.  The  Industrial  Commission,  however, 
claims  that  the  competition  of  free  labor  exists  and  has  been  and  can  be  made  severe 
by  the  use  of  methods  now  in  vogue.  It  calls  attention  to  the  various  schemes  which 
have  been  tried  by  the  States  working  independently  to  lessen  the  competition  of 
convict  labor  with  free  labor.  Thus,  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  convicts, 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  convict-made  goods,  the  marking  of  convict-made 
goods,  the  substitution  of  industries  not  carried  on  in  the  State,  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  convict-made  goods  outside  of  the  State  where  manufactured,  regulation 
of  the  price  at_  which  convict-made  goods  may  be  sold  in  the  market,  reduction  of 
hours  of  labor  in  prison,  the  exportation  of  convict-made  goods,  the  diversification  of 
industries  carried  on  in  prisons,  the  payment  of  wages  to  convicts,  the  prohibition  of 
any  contracts  for  convict  labor  at  lower  rates  per  day  than  the  average  paid  for 
outside  labor  of  the  same  kind,  the  employment  of  convicts  upon  public  improve- 
ments that  are  desirable  but  of  such  a  character  that  they  would  not  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  use  of  free  labor,  are  among  the  efforts  discussed  as  having  been 
tried  in  several  States.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  need  of  uniform  legislation 
and  the  ^neral  method  of  restriction  adopted  in  New  York  State  is  proposed  by 
the  commission  as  the  best  basis  of  a  reform  law.  The  commission  accordingly  sulh- 
mitted  the  general  provisions  of  the  existing  New  York  statute  as  in  harmony  with 
its  conclusions,  and  recommended  that  they  should  be  embodied  in  the  laws  of  all 
the  States.  The  conclusions  of  the  commission,  covering  all  of  its  recommendations, 
are  as  follows: 

"First.  That  provision  should  be  made  in  the  laws  of  each  State  for  the  employ- 
ment of  all  prisoners  in  productive  labor. 

"Second.  The  States  should  have  absolute  control  of  the  care,  punishment,  refor- 
mation, and  employment  of  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  the  products 
of  their  industry. 

"Third.  The  employment  of  prisoners  in  productive  labor  does,  of  necessity, 
result  in  competition  of  some  character  with  free  labor  and  industry.    _  - 

"Fourth.  The  employment  of  prisoners  with  the  intention  of  producing  revenue, 
either  for  the  State  exclusively,  or  for  private  Individuals  or  corporations  and  the 
State  jointly,  tends  to  the  greatest  competition  with  free  labor. 

"Fifth.  That  a  system  of  employing  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
revenue  has  a  tendency  to  detract  from  the  punitive,  reformatory,  and  disciplinary 
features  of  the  prisons. 

"Sixth.  The  employment  of  prisoners  in  the  production  of  supplies  for  the  main- 
tenance of  liht  State,  county,  and  municipal  institutions  and  the  support  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  same,  or  in  work  on  the  public  buildings  or  roads,  tends  to  the  least 
direct  competition  with  free  labor. 

"Seventh.  Of  the  various  systems  for  employing  convicts,  those  under  which  private 
individuals  or  corporations  are  interested  have  resulted  in  procuring  the  greatest 
revenue  to  the  State. 

"Eighth.  No  system  of  employing  convicts,  however  wise  in  conception  and 
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however  carefully  guarded,  can  be  entirety  free  from  the  dai^r  of  abuses  in  man- 
agement. 

"Ninth.  The  most  desirable  system  for  employing  convicts  is  one  which  proYides, 
primarily,  for  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  the  prisoner  and  the  least  com- 
petition with  free  labor,  and,  secondarily,  for  the  revenue  of  the  State. 

"Tenth.  In  order  to  harmonize  the  antagonistic  interests  of  the  different  States 
it  is  essential  that  the  industrial  operators  of  all  the  penal,  reformatory,  and 
eleemosynary  institutions  in  each  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  central  office. 

"Eleventh.  The  adoption  of  laws  embracing  the  above  principles  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  prevailing  industrial,  economic,  social,  and  climatic  conditions  in 
many  of  the  States.  These  conditions  are  so  diversified,  and  the  industrial,  moral, 
and  educational  possibilities  of  the  prison  population  differ  so  widely  in  the  several 
States  that  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  impracticable  for  all  of  them 
to  ado^t  a  uniform  law  for  the  emplimnent  of  prisoners  that  would  be  identical  in 
all  of  its  provisions.  The  necessi^  for  uniform  l^slation  is,  however,  fully  re- 
alized; it  is  the  only  permanent  remedy  for  the  abuses  that  exist  under  the  system 
now  prevailing,  and  for  the  abatement  of  competition  with  free  labor." 

The  National  Prison  Congress. — The  National  Prison  Association  held  its  twenty- 
ninth  annual  congress  in  Cleveland,  September  22-26.  The  address  of  the  president, 
Warden  Wright,  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  summarized  the 
progress  of  prison  reform  since  the  formation  of  the  association.  Especially  sig- 
nificant seemed  to  be  the  progress  in  educational  methods  and  the  improvement  in 
prison  schools.  The  idea  is  growing  that  the  period  of  confinement  in  prison  is  not 
merely  a  time  for  punishment,  but  a  period  that  must  be  used  to  make  of  the  prisoner 
a  better  educated  man  and  one  able  to  do  honest  and  useful  work  when  he  gets  oat 
The  system  of  classification  in  prisons  has  been  much  improved.  The  larger  use  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence  is  meeting  with  support  everywhere,  and  the  value  of 
the  Bertillon  system  of  measurements  is  justifying  its  extension. 

Mr.  Eugene  Smith,  of  New  York,  presented  at  the  prison  congress  a  paper  on 
the  cost  of  crime,  based  on  statistics  from  the  leading  cities  of  the  country.  The 
per  capita  cost  in  New  York  City  amounted  to  about  $6  for  the  entire  population, 
in  San  Francisco  $5,  and  in  other  cities  from  $3  to  $3.50.  In  rural  districts  it  was 
stated  that  a  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  per  capita  cost  at  $1.  The  total 
cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  $150,000,000  for  cities  and 
counties,  and  $50,000,000  for  States  in  the  Union.  Of  course  these  figures  are  but 
rough  estimates  and  cover  only  the  cost  of  apprehending  and  preventing  crime; 
the  cost  of  stolen  property  and  of  suffering  caused  by  crime  is  not  included.  Some 
estimates  were  offered  showing  the  probable  total  expense  chargeable  to  crime, 
amounting  to  $600,000,000  per  year — an  amount  exceedmg  the  value  of  the  cotton 
and  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States.  The  establishment  of  crime  laboratories  in 
connection  with  leadii^  institutions,  where  the  physical,  social,  and  psychical  charac- 
teristics of  criminals  could  be  studied  by  experts,  was  recommended  by  a  committee 
of  the  congress  and  the  same  committee  continued  for  another  year  with  power  to 
gather  information  and  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  in  the  hope  that  the  national  government  would  establish  such 
a  laboratory  at  the  federal  penitentiary.  The  congress  passed  a  resolution  endorsing 
the  indeterminate  sentence  in  principle,  and  another  expressing  regret  at  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockaway  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  and  endorsing  his  great 
services  to  prison  reform. 

Progress  in  Penology. — The  chief  event  of  the  year  just  passed  has  been  the 
abolishment  of  deportation  as  part  of  the  penal  system  of  Russia.  A  small  penal 
colony  for  political  and  habitual  offenders  is  still  retained,  but  Russia  is  making  a 
provision  in  prisons  for  14,000  more  persons.  With  this  new  policy  successfully 
inaugurated,  transportation  will  practically  be  abolished  by  all  civilized  countries 
except  France,  which  still  supports  penal  colonies,  but  only  as  a  secondary  feature 
of  its  prison  system. 

Louisiana  has  recently  adopted  a  plan  for  the  State  care  of  convicts  and  the 
abolishment  of  the  lease  system,  and  the  same  question  is  arousing  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  other  Southern  States,  notably  in  South  Carolina.  Another  item  of  inter- 
est during  the  year  has  been  the  arrangement,  entered  into  between  the  superintendent 
of  the  prisons  of  New  York  State  and  the  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  penal 
institutions  in  the  country,  to  have  the  Bureau  of  Identification  of  new  York  State 
at  Albany  used  as  a  central  bureau  for  all  these  institutions.  In  the  future  the 
descriptive  cards  containing  the  Bertillon  measurements,  as  filled  out  in  the  various 
institutions  throughout  the  country,  will  be  filed  at  Albany,  thus  creating  what  will 
practically  be  a  national  Bertillon  system  for  the  identification  of  criminals. 

United  States  Commissioner  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  in  a  recent  article  on  the 
progress  of  penology  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  summed  up  his  review  of  the 
century  in  a  very  interesting  manner.   He  says: 
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"If  asked  to  sum  up  in  a  paragraph  the  most  important  indications  of  progress  in 
penology,  the  representatives  of  different  schools  would  undoubtedly  differ;  but 
speaking  as  a  student  of  tendencies,  principles,  and  results,  and  not  as  the  exponent 
of  a  school,  I  should  say  that  the  progress  in  the  century  just  closed  is  evident  in 
the  following  points:  (i)  The  higher  standard  of  prison  construction  and  admin- 
istration; (i)  the  improved  personnel  in  prison  man^ement;  (3)  the  recognition 
of  labor  as  a  disciplinary  and  reformatory  agent;  (4)  the  substitution  of  productive 
for  unproductive  labor,  and,  to  a  small  degree,  requited  for  unrequited  labor;  (5) 
an  improvmient  in  prison  dietaries;  (6)  new  and  better  principles  of  classification; 
(7)  the  substitution  of  a  reformatory  for  a  retributary  system;  (8)  probation,  or 
conditional  release  for  first  offenders,  with  friendly  surveillance;  (9)  the  parole  sys- 
tem of  conditional  liberation,  found  in  its  best  form  in  the  indeterminate  sentence  as 
an  adjunct  of  a  reformatory  system  and  as  a  means  for  the  protection  of  society; 
( 10)  the  Berttllon  system  for  the  identification  of  prisoners ;  (11)  the  new  attention 
given  to  the  ^dy  of  the  criminal,  his  environment  and  history;  (12)  the  s^ration 
of  accidental  from  habitual  criminals;  (13)  the  abandcmment  of  transportation; 
(14)  the  humane  treatment  of  the  criminal  insane,  the  improvement  in  criminal  pro- 
cedure, with  more  effective  organizaticHi  in  relief  and  protective  work  and  in  the 
study  of  penological  problems;  and  (15)  the  new  emphasis  laid  upon  preventive, 
instead  of  punitive  or  merely  corrective  measures." 

New  Legislation  Concerning  Crimes,  Misdemeanors,  and  Penalties. — In  a  special 
report  for  the  International  Prison  Commission,  making  a  volume  of  nearly  500 
printed  pages,  the  United  States  commissioner,  Mr.  Barrows,  has  presented  a  com- 
parison of  the  penal  features  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  enacted  by  the  55th 
Congress  and  of  the  laws  of  the  47  States  and  Territories  which  held  l^islative  ses- 
sions in  the  years  1897  and  i8g8.  His  report  was  pre^red  for  the  sectitm  on  penal 
law  of  the  International  Prison  Congress,  with  the  object  of  showing  the  spirit  and 
tendencies  as  well  as  the  legal  and  ethical  distinctions  rather  than  the  form  and 
structure  of  statutory  criminal  law  in  this  country.  In  many  cases  a  comparison  is 
made  of  recent  penalties  with  those  of  earlier  laws  in  the  respective  States.  This 
volume  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  source  of  reference,  not  only  to  students  of 
criminal  law,  but  also  to  practical  legislators  who  are  obliged  to  frame  laws  and 
impose  penalties.  The  increase  or  decrease  in  penalties  inflicted  for  old  crimes  and 
tbe  long  list  of  new  crimes  growing  out  of  modem  methods  of  transportation,  the 
use  of  dectrici^,  and  other  dianges  in  the  life  and  habits  of  the  people,  are  readily 
seen  from  this  mteresting  survey  of  criminal  legislation. 

OROATTA  ud  8I<AVOMIA,  a  province  of  Hungary,  situated  southwest  of 
Bosnia,  with  an  area  of  16,773  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  in  18^  at 
2.325,281.  The  capital  is  Agram.  with  a  population  of  over  37,000.  The  principal 
occupation  is  agriculture,  and  in  1898,  1,231,577  hectares  were  under  cultivation. 
The  principal  crops  in  1898  in  metric  centners  (220.46  pounds)  were  as  follows: 
Wheat,  3,104,713;  rye,  1,548,810;  barley,  770,687;  oats,  1,019,211;  maize,  5,289,051; 
and  potatoes,  3,524,125.  There  were  also  39,746  hectares  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  grapes,  and  the  output  of  wine  for  the  year  1898  amounted  to  185,000  hectolitres, 
against  125,000  hectolitres  in  the  preceding  year.  The  silk  industrjr  gave  occupation 
to  16,000  persons,  and  the  prodiict  of  silk  cocoons  for  the  year  amounted  to  222,396 
kik^rammes,  valued  at  330,516  kronen.  The  mineral  products  of  the  year  amounted 
to  54.000  metric  centners  of  pig  iron,  1,271,280  metric  centners  of  brown  coal,  and 
224.509  metric  centners  of  salt.  The  output  of  spirits  during  1698  amounted  to 
1,370,184  hectolitres.  The  number  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  ten  ports  of  Croatia  during  18^  was  501,  with  a  total  tontiage  of 
fe.777.  The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  province  in  1899  was  loai,  of  which  525 
miles  were  contn^led  by  the  state.  There  were  in  1898,  366  post-offices,  289  telegraph 
offices,  and  632  tdephone  stations.  The  educational  institutions  of  the  prorinoe  in 
1898  comprised  i  tmiversity  at  Agram,  with  506  students,  9  gymnasia,  10  real- 
gymnasia,  67  commercial  schools,  1388  public  schools,  and  21  day  nurseries.  The 
total  number  of  children  attending  school  was  over  215,000,  or  62  per  cent.,  of  the 
school  population.  There  were,  besides,  8  musical  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
538.  The  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  province  as  given  in  the  budg^  for  1900 
were  17,753,495  kronen,  and  the  extraordinary,  822,670  kronen.  The  prmcipal  items 
of  expenditure  were  internal  administration,  9,417,480  kronen ;  religion  and  instruc- 
tion. 3.994,251  kronen;  and  justice,  4.937.749  kronen.  The  revenue  for  1900  is  given 
as  18,576,165  kronen,^of  whtdi  nearly  17,000,000  kronen  are  granted  by  the  Hungarian 
government.  Although  Croatia-Slavonia  is  an  integral  part  of  Hungary,  its  govern- 
ment to  a  certain  extent  is  autonomous.  The  province  sends  40  members  to 
the  Hungarian  House  of  Representatives  and  3  members  to  the  House  of  Magnates. 
Tlwre  is  also  a  spedal  minister  for  Croatia-Slavonia  in  the  Hunprian  cabinet  The 
provincial  Diet  amsists  of  go  members,  elected  on  a  property  qnahfication  for  5  yor^ 
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and  a  certain  number  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  magnates.  Professional  men 
have  the  right  to  vote  without  any  property  qualification. 

OROKBR,  Richard,  the  main  events  of  whose  life  are  identified  with  the  latter- 
day  history  of  Tammany  Hall  (q.v.),  was  born  at  Black  Rock,  Ireland,  March  24. 
1843.  His  ancestors  were  of  English  descent,  and  among  them  was  an  inspector-general 
in  the  British  army,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  governor  of  Bermuda.  When 
Richard  was  three  years  old  his  family  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  settled 
squatter- wise  near  the  present  location  of  Central  Park.  The  boy  first  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  later  was  a  machinist  in  the  yards  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  His  political  career  began  when  he  was  elected  alderman  in  186S.  At 
rthat  time  he  belonged  to  the  Young  Democracy,  a  faction  in  Tammany  opposed  to 
Tweed ;  and,  therefore,  Tweed,  operating  from  Albany,  legislated  Croker  out  of  office 
in  1870.  While  the  facts  are  not  obtainable,  it  is  probable  that  Croker  furnished 
a  part  of  the  organization  opposition  to  Tweed  which  was  influential  in  bringing 
about  the  iatter's  downfall  in  1871.  John  Kelly  succeeded  Tweed  as  dictator  of 
Tammatiy,  and  he  appointed  Croker  as  his  deputy.  Croker  was  elected  coroner  in 
1872  and  in  1875,  appointed  fire  commissioner  in  1883,  and  city  chamberlain  in 
1889.  His  opponents  admit  that  while  he  held  these  offices  "no  money  stuck  to  his 
fingers."  Kelly  died  in  1886,  and  Croker  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
Tammany  inherited  his  power.  In  the  campaign  of  1886  the  labor  anions,  then 
compact  and  powerful,  opposed  Tammany  and  nominated  Henry  George  for  the 
mayoralty.  Tammany  with  great  tact  retorted  by  nominating  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
who  won  as  the  representative  of  property  owners  and  conservative  interests.  But 
Mr.  Hewitt  was  too  independent  to  please  Tammany,  and  Hugh  J.  Grant  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  m  1888.  Notwithstanding  the  «>rniption  in  government  disclosed 
by  the  Fassett  State  Senate  committee,  Mr.  Grant  was  again  elected  in  1890.  By 
1894  Tammany  was  so  completely  in  power,  and  charges  of  bribery  and  loot  were 
so  persistent,  that  the  State  Senate  sent  down  another  committee — the  Lexow — to 
investigate.  The  exposures  made  were  of  the  usual  kind  and  of  rather  more  than 
the  usual  number  and  variety.  As  a  result,  William  L.  Strong,  the  Republican 
reform  candidate,  swept  the  city.  But,  as  had  happened  time  and  again  before,  the 
opponents  of  Tammany  fell  to  quarrelling  among  themselves.  The  Citizens'  Union 
nominated  Seth  Low  in  1897.  The  Republican  machine,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
not  been  consulted,  and  that  the  union  was  attempting  to  win  by  Republican  votes 
without  ^ving  credit  and  without  making  return,  refused  to  endorse  the  nomination, 
although  it  was  admitted  that  a  more  suitable  candidate  could  nowhere  be  found.  Mr. 
Croker,  in  the  meanwhile,  forced  Tammany  to  accept  for  its  candidate,  at  his  dictation, 
Robert  A.  Van  Wyck — a  man  in  whom  Tammany  as  an  organization  was  little  inter- 
ested. In  a  three-cornered  fight,  as  the  opposition  parties  very  well  knew,  victory  for 
Tammany  was  assured,  and  the  Democratic  nominee  became  the  first  mayor  of 
Greater  New  York.  From  that  time  Mr.  Croker's  power  grew  apace.  In  1898  he 
compelled  the  Democratic  State  Convention  to  nominate  Augustus  A.  Van  Wyck, 
brother  of  Robert  Van  Wyck,  for  governor ;  in  the  same  jrear  he  refused  to  renominate 
Judge  Joseph  F.  Daly,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  judge  would  not 
deal  out  patronage  to  the  machine.  In  1900  Mr.  Croker's  power  assumed  national 
proportions.  At'the  Democratic  convention  (see  Presidential  Campaign)  which 
met  in  July  in  Kansas  City  the  balance  of  power  between  the  pro-  and  anti-silver 
men  was  held  by  the  New  York  State  delegation.  If  ex-Governor  David  B.  Hill  had 
been  placed  on  the  committee  on  platform,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  silver 
would  have  been  rejected,  and  that,  consequently,  Mr,  Bryan  would  have  refused  the 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  But  by  placing  Augustus  Van  Wyck  upon  the  com- 
mittee Mr.  Croker  at  once  humiliated  Mr.  Hill  and  uiaiwed  the  results  of  the  conven- 
tion. Later  Mr.  Croker  endeavored  to  persuade  Mr.  Hill  to  accept  the  nomination 
to  the  vice-presidency.  As  Mr.  Croker  was  Mr.  Hill's  declared  enemy,  this  action 
was  most  easily  interpreted  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Croker  had  little  idea  that  the 
national  ticket  would  win,  and  only  supported  it  in  order  to  trade  Democratic 
national  votes  in  New  York  for  Republican  State  votes.  The  fact  that  in  the  election 
Mr.  Odell  ran  more  than  30,000  votes  behind -his  ticket  lent  color  to  this  theory. 
At  the  Democratic  State  Convention  Mr.  Croker  gave  another  exhibition  of  power 
by  defeating  ^fr.  Hill's  candidate  for  governor.  Bird  S.  Coler,  and  securing  the 
nomination  of  John  B.  Stanchfield.  Durii^  the  year  1900  extensive  attention  was 
given  by  the  press  to  the  actions  of  Tammany,  its  officials,  and  to  the  attitude  of 
Sir.  Croker.  The  taxpayers  were  alarmed  by  the  revelation  of  a  plan  whereby  the 
city  would  have  to  pay  an  enormous  sum  to  a  private  water  company  (see  New  Ywk — 
Ramapo  Water  Company)  ;  and  a  little  later  it  transpired  that  an  ice  company  had 
been  formed  in  which  Mr.  Croker,  the  mayor,  and  other  officials  were  stodcholders, 
whose  object  was  to  corner  the  local  market  (see  New  York — Ice  Trust).  The  State 
Senate  having  sent  another  investigation  committee  (April,  1899),  Croker  and 
other  Tanmiany  officials  were  put  upon  the  stand.   At  that  time  what  was  already 
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known  as  a  matter  of  general  information  vfas  put  into  the  form  of  evidence - 
namely,  that  Mr.  Croker  controlled  city  nominations  and  much  of  cit^  official  action ; 
that  nominations,  while  not  salable,  were  assessable,  including  judicial  nominations; 
that  a  close  relation  existed  between  the  politics  of  contractors,  builders,  surety  deal- 
ers and  the  like,  and  their  success  in  business ;  that,  in  fine,  Tammany  was  a  compact, 
carefully  constructed,  mercilessly  effective,  and  rigorously  maintained  commercial 
organization,  with  a  responsible  head  and  ministry,  and  a  purpose  whose  success  was 
guaranty  for  its  continuance.  At  the  same  time  it  was  plainly  intimated  by  Tam- 
many officials  during  the  investigation  that  so  far  as  mercantile  perferences  were 
concerned,  Senator  Piatt,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  machine,  had  received  privi- 
leges and  advantages:  and  it  was  roundly  demanded  that  the  senator  be  called  to 
the  stand.  But  the  Republican  Mazet  Commission  refused  to  do  this.  In  the  fall 
of  1900  a  vice  crusade  against  Tammany  was  started  by  a  letter  published  by  Bishop 
Henry  C  Potter  (q.v.).  Mr.  Croker  respcmded  by  appointing  a  committee  of  five, 
whom  he  ordered  to  co-operate  with  the  police  in  every  possiUe  way.  This  commit- 
tee was  not  able  to  collect  much  evidence. 

ORONJE,  General  Piet,  the  Boer  commander  now  detained  1^  the  English  at 
St.  Helena,  won  world-wide  repute  by  his  gallant  defence  at  Paardeburg  in  Febru- 
ary, 1900.  With  an  army  of  4000,  encumbered  with  women  and  children,  he  held 
out  against  Lord  Roberts  and  his  40,000  soldiers  for  twelve  days.  This  statesman 
and  soldier,  who  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  the  South  African 
republic,  was  the  landed  proprietor  of  13,000  acres  near  Pretoria  and  a  member  of 
the  Transvaal  executive  council.  He  is  about  65  years  old,  and  belongs  to  one 
of  those  old  Boer  families  which  trace  their  descent  to  the  French  exiles  who 
settled  in  Holland  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  desultory  war- 
fare which  was  waged  against  the  natives  gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  fighting.  At 
the  time  of  the  British  annexation  in  1877  he  was  one  of  the  few  Boers  who  with 
General  Joubert  refused  to  recognize  the  new  ripme.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  ensuing  campaign,  which  terminated  at  Majuba.  When  the  present  Boer  War 
broke  out  Cronje  was  in  command  on  the  western  frontier.  He  began  activities  by 
seizing  an  armored  train,  and  then  destroyed  the  railway  and  telegraph  communica- 
tions between  the  Cape  and  Rhodesia,  and  in  his  attempt  to  take  Mafeking  by  storm 
exhibited  great  military  ability.  His  first  great  success  was  the  attack  upon  Lord 
Ifethnen  and  his  Highland  Brigade  when  they  were  marching  to  the  relief  of  Kim-* 
berley.  At  Modder  River  Cronje  met  and  defeated  them  and  again  prevented  their 
persistent  advance  by  a  second  repulse  at  Magersfontein.  After  the  siege  of  Kimberley 
had  been  relieved  by  General  French,  Cronje  attempted  to  lead  his  forces  to  safety  in 
the  Orange  Free  State,  and  showed  great  courage  and  skill  in  covering  the  retreat  of 
his  army  by  active  skirmishing  with  the  advancing  British  under  Lord  Roberts.  The 
latter  finally  forced  the  Boers  to  take  position  in  the  dried  river-bed  of  the  Klip,  near 
Faardebui^,  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  a  position  with  no  natural  advantages.  In 
the  bomb-proof  shelters  which  they  dug  for  their  protection  the  Boers  stubbornly 
held  out  under  the  artillery  fire  until  lack  of  ammunition  and  food  forced  them  to 
surrender  February  27,  1900.  Cronje's  subsequent  detention  at  St.  Helena  has  been 
a  serious  loss  to  the  Boers.  He  is  recognized  by  his  enemies  as  a  straightforward 
and  chivalrous  fighter,  and  but  one  incident  in  his  career  is  brought  against  him — 
the  continuance  of  the  siege  of  Potchefstroom  in  the  earlier  war  with  the  English 
after  an  armistice  had  been  concluded.  On  the  battle-field  he  shows  unwearying 
activity  and  handles  the  Boer  forces  with  great  ability,  winning  their  respect  through 
fear.   In  private  life  he  is  unpretentious  and  genial.   See  Transvaal, 

OROPSETT,  Jasper  Francis,  an  American  landscape  painter,  belonging  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Hudson  River  school,  died  at  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  June  22, 
1900.  Born  on  Staten  Island  in  1823,  he  studied  architecture  in  youth,  but  later 
became  a  pupil  of  Edward  Maury  in  painting,  and  continued  his  study  in  Italy.  He 
lived  in  London  for  seven  years,  regularly  sending  his  pictures  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. From  1863  to  1885  he  had  a  studio  in  New  York,  and  after  that  lived  at 
Hastings.  Among  his  works  are  "Backwoods  of  America"  (1857);  "Ramapo 
Valley  (1881)  ;  "Autumn  on  the  Hudson"  (1882)  ;  "Warwick  Castle,"  and  "Anne 
Hathaway's  Cottage."  He  was  essentially  of  the  earlier  school  of  painters;  he 
aimed  simply  at  reproduction,  and  his  works  were  untouched  by  the  sentiment  which 
characterizes  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  modern  school.  Latterly  he  also  painted 
in  water-colors,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Water-Color  Society. 
He  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1851,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  London  Society  of  Landscape 
Artists.   

OROQUBT  (ROQOB).  Croquet,  displaced  by  lawn  tennis,  is.  in  the  popular 
nu'nd,  practically  a  non-existent  sport  to-day.  The  old  lawn  game  known  to  the 
previous  generation  is,  indeed,  but  little  played ;  but  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
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National  Croquet  Association,  whtchT  has  for  nineteen  years  held  its  annual  tournft- 
ments,  the  game  not  (mly  has  been  kept  alive,  but  has  been  developed  into  a  highly 
scientific  contest,  played  on  expensive,  specially  prepared  courts.  It  has  become 
practically  a  new  game,  in  recognition  of  which  the  name  of  the  national  govemii^ 
body  was  changed  in  to  the  National  Roque  Association.  The  annual  champion- 
ships were  held,  as  usual,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  August  21-25,  and  C.  G.  Williams,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  won  for  the  second  successive  year,  with  11  out  of  14  games. 
W.  H.  Wahley  and  S.  L.  Duryea,  of  Washington ;  G.  C.  Strong,  New  London,  Conn. ; 
and  B.  R.  Veasey,  Wilmington,  Del.,  tied  for  second  place  with  10  games  each, 
Wahley  winning  on  the  play-off.  In  the  second  class  of  players  C.  A.  LittleSeld,  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  won;  and  in  the  third  class  A.  L.  Williams,  of  Washington, 

ORXTMF,  Fkedekick  Octavius,  editor  of  the  London  Law  Times,  died  A^rtl  15, 
1900.  He  was  born  November  I,  1840,  and  was  educated  at  Elizabeth  CoIIe^, 
Guernsey,  and  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  beii^  called  to  the  bar  in  1867.  He 
attained  much  success  both  as  counsel  and  journalist,  and  in  1885  became  a  queen's 
counsel.   He  wrote  A  Code  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance. 

CUBA,  the  largest  island  of  the  West  Indies,  is,  from  Cape  Maysi  on  the  east 
to  Cape  San  Antonio  on  the  west,  730  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  ratwes  from 
100  miles  in  the  east,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  to  25  miles  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Havana.  The  area  is  only  approximately  known,  since  its  limits  have  never  been 
mapped  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  Measurements  made  from  different  maps 
give  variations  in  area  of  over  3500  square  miles.  Thus,  measurements  made  from 
a  chart  held  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  gives  for  Cuba  and  the 
Isle  of  Fines  an  area  of  46,575  square  miles ;  the  chart  published  by  the  Hydrographic 
Ofhce  gives  45,883  square  miles,  and  the  map  of  the  Information  Division  of  the 
War  Department  gives  44,000  square  miles.  Assuming  the  last  named  to  be  correct, 
the  areas  of  the  provinces  of  Cuba,  their  total  pc>pulation,  and  the  number  of  inhabi* 
tants  per  square  mile  is  shown  as  follows : 

Province.                   Area  in  Square    Population.  Inhabitants  per 

Miles.  Census  1899.  Square  Mile. 

Havana                                                  2,772               424.804  153 

Matanzas                                               3.700               202444  55 

Tinar  del  Rio                                     5,000              'S'"*^  35 

Pnerto  Principe                                  10,500               88,234  8 

Santa  Oara                                       9,560              356,536  37 

Santiago                                           12,468              3^.7I5  26 

The  central  provinces  of  Cuba,  Havana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Qara,  and  Puerto 
Principe,  consist  mainly  of  broad,  undulating  plains  of  little  altitude,  interspersed 
with  uiallow  stream  valleys.  In  Havana,  ^latanzas,  and  Santa  Qara  these  plains 
are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  while  in  Puerto  Principe  they  are  principally  nulized 
for  cattle  grazing.  Throughout  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  at  die  west  of  the 
island  rims  a  range  of  hills  closely  parallelling  the  northern  coast  and  exceeding  in 
many  places  an  altitude  of  2000  feet.  From  these  hills  "the  land  descends  northward 
and  southward  to  tlie  coast,  in  long,  undulating  slopes,  the  southward  slopes  forming 
the  celebrated  tobacco  lands  known  as  Vuelta  Abajo."  The  province  of  Santiago 
consists  in  the  south  and  as  far  east  as  the  city  of  Santiago  of  the  Sierra  Maestra 
Mountains,  having  many  peaks  exceeding  5000  feet.  Farther  east  is  a  maze  of 
broken  hills  and  small  fertile  valleys,  while  in  the  interior  of  the  province  is  a  high 
plateau  with  a  summit  elevation  of  1000  feet  or  more. 

The  rivers  of  Cuba,  though  numerous,  are  hardly  of  any  importance  for  naviga- 
tion, only  one  being  navigable  by  light-drauffht  boats  for  a  distance  of  fifty  mues 
from  its  mouth.  For  this  reason  Ctiba  is  dependent  for  internal  communications 
upon  wagon  roads  and  railroads,  Of  the  latter,  there  are  iioo  miles,  mostly,  it  is 
stated,  in  poor  condition.  The  former  also  are  so  inadequate  as  to  constitute  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  development  of  agriculture.  "Outside  of  the  provinces  of 
Matanzas,  Havana,  and  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities, 
there  is  not  a  good  road  in  Cuba ;  and  even  those  that  are  passable  in  the  dry  season 
become  almost  impassable  for  wagons  in  the  rainy  season. 

Agriculture. — Cuba  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country.  Prior 
to  the  Spanish  War  there  were  90,960  plantations,  farms,  orchards,  and  cattle  ranges, 
valued  at  about  $200,000,000.  Manufactories  were,  in  the  main,  limited  to  cigar  fac- 
tories and  to  mills  for  producing  raw  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  The  agricultural 
products  include  sugar,  tobacco,  fruit  in  great  variety,  and  coffee.  But  of  these  the 
most  mportant  for  export  and  those  on  which  the  wealth  of  Cuba  mainly  depends, 
are  sugar  and  tobacca  The  returns  of  the  Cuban  census,  published  in  1900,  show 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1899.  47.3  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  of  Cnba  was 
planted  in  sugar-cane,  ij.3  per  cent  with  sweet  potatoes,  9,3  per  cent  with  tobacco^ 
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while  oohr  [j6  per  ceat  was  planted  with  coffee,  at  one  tiine  a  product  of  ^eat  impor- 
taBce  in  Cuba.  Of  the  total  area  given  over  to  sagar-case  plaotiiig,  J2  per  cent  was  in 
tbe  central  provinces  of  Santa  Clara  and  Matanza&.  The  tobacco  interests  were  centred 
in  the  western  provinoe  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  72.2  per  oent 
of  the  total  area  devoted  to  tbetn  was  in  that  province.  In  Santiago  were  sitoated  about 
three-fourths  of  the  coffee  lands  of  die  islancL  Puerto  Principe  had  practically  no  other 
industry  than  fiattle- raising,  though  Havana  and  Santa  Qara  had  each  many  more 
cattle  ranches.  The  sugar  crop  in  1894  amounted  to  1,054,214  tons  of  2240  pounds 
each.  In  1898  the  crop  was  ^05,543  terns;  in  1899.  336,668  tons,  and  in  1900,  283,651 
tons.  These  decreasing  figures  eidiibit  the  devastatkin  occasioned  by  the  war.  The 
insular  secretary  for  agriculture  and  industry  pointed  out  that  a  return  to  the  large 
product  of  1894  was  impossible  until  the  establishment  of  agriculturaJ  banks  or  other 
means  of  credit  permitted  the  plantation  owners  to  procure  proper  implements  and 
repair  damages.  Under  proper  conditions,  however,  and  if  a  foreign  market  was 
assrared,  it  seemed  evident  that  Cuba  could  become  (Hie  of  the  great  sugar-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  For  the  crop  of  1894  was  cultivated  00  less  than  one-four- 
teenth part  of  the  area  of  the  island;  and  a  large  portion  of  this  total  area  might 
be  utilised  for  sugar-raisijw.  While  tobacco  is  cultivated  in  but  four  of  the  provinces 
ol  Cuba — Pinar  del  Sic,  luvana,  Santa  Clara  and  SantiBgo~-there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  it  oottkl  be  advantageously  raised  in  the  other  two.  The  crop  for 
the  year  1899-1900  amounted  to  460,000  haies  of  110.23  pounds  (50  kilos)  each,  this 
being  tbe  largest  crop  since  1894-95,  when  the  production  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  560,000  bales.  For  tbe  year  1896-97  the  crop  was  375*000  bales,  in  1897-98  it  was 
88,000  bales,  and  in  1898-99,  2ao,ooo  bales.  The  value  of  the  tobacco  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1900  was  estimated  at  $9,704i33i.  a  great  increase  over  the  years 
intervening  since  1896,  when  the  exiKMt  value  stood  at  $10,613,468.  In  tbe  first  half 
of  the  century  the  cultivation  of  coffee  was  one  of  the  most  remunerative  and  exten- 
sive industries  of  Cuba.  In  1825  Cuba  exported  mcwe  coffee  than  Java,  and  in  1846 
there  were  over  1600  coffee  plantations  in  the  island.  But  in  the  latter  year  and  in 
1843  violent  hurricanes  seriously  damaged  the  crops.  "Owing  to  these  disasters,  the 
increased  coffee  trade  of  tbe  East  Indies  and  South  America,  and  the  larger  and 
more  certain  profits  of  sugar  cultivation,"  most  of  the  coffee  plantations  were  con- 
verted to  other  uses,  and  the  industry  rapidly  declined.  The  coffee  crop  of  the  world 
for  1900  was  estimated  at  15,285,000  bags,  of  134^  pounds  each.  Of  this  amoont 
Cuba  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  130,000  bags — not  enough  for  home  consump- 
tion. Coffee  is  produced  in  all  the  provinces  of  Cuba  except  Puerto  Principe.  In 
1894  there  were  191  plantations,  the  larger  number  of  which  were  in  Santiago.  The 
high  plateaus  of  this  province  make  it  especially  adapted  to  coffee  caltivation,  since 
coffee  thrives  best  at  an  altitude  of  from  1500  to  2500  feet.  Aside  from  trade  condi- 
tions, no  reason  appears  why  this  industry  should  not  be  extensively  revived.  For 
stock-raising  fe-w  countries  are  more  admirably  adapted  than  Cuba.  Grass  is  abundant 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  tbe  streams  furnish  an  abundance  of  water.  The  industry, 
however,  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  revolutions,  and  especially  hy  the  late  war. 
Taxes  were  levied  by  the  Spanish  government  amonnting  to  upward  of  40  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  stock,  and  in  addition  "the  stock  was  taken  by  the  government  under 
one  pretext  or  another  as  fast  as  imported."  The  census  for  1B99  showed  that  oxen 
were  the  diief  draft  animals  used,  that  there  were  but  few  cows  or  sbeep,  and  that 
bogs  akne  aeemed  to  have  survived  the  rigcvs  of  the  war;  of  these  there  were 
55M68. 

Comimerce.-~'Tht  statistics  of  Cuban  commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1900,  show  that  the  i^and  is  in  some  measure  regaining  tbe  prosperity  which  it 
enjc^ed  prior  to  tbe  war.  The  total  imports  of  nterdiandise  for  the  year,  as  reported 
by  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department,  were  $71,681,187  and  the 
e3cp<M'ts  $45,238,346.  In  1B92,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  ordtnarily  pro^terous  year 
durrag  the  Spanish  regime,  the  imports  were  $64/xio.ooo.  and  the  exports,  $93,000,000. 
Whik  die  nnports  are  slightly  larger  for  1900  t^an  for  1892,  the  e3q>orts  are  not  half 
as  large,  and  this  is  a  serious  matter,  because  if  the  island  does  not  sell  it  cannot 
long  buy.  Capita]  ts  utgottly  needed  in  Cuba  to  rqnir  the  buildings  injured  by  the 
war,  to  buy  implements  and  instal  machinery,  to  restock  tbe  plaottations,  and  in 
general  to  aid  Cuba  in  increasmg  her  products  and  exports.  How  predominant  a 
share  the  United  States  holds  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba  will  be  seen  in  the  followioR 
table,  which  shows  for  the  fiscal  year  tbe  total  trade  of  Cuba  with  tiie  princtpEU 
countries  with  which  it  deals : 


Imports. 
United  States. $34,347,008 
England    ii.955.iS3 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Ejtports. 


$234,642 
113.184 
100,166 


$36,912,629  Canada   

4,354,817  Colombia  .... 

1,006,546  Uruguay  

a.a()7.545  Po^o  Kio)... 
2,9x9,278 


1,308,647 

1,611,837 
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The  imports  for  the  year  included  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
machinery,  en^nes,  etc.,  of  all  kinds,  and  this  seemed  to  prove  conclusively  that 
American  capital  has  not  yet  begun  to  enter  Cuba  for  the  development  of  industries 
and  manufactures.  The  principal  imports  are  as  follows,  the  total  value  of  eadi 
import  being  followed  in  parenUieses  by  the  largest  values  exported  to  Cuba  hy  any 
single  country,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  next  lamst  exportii^  country:  Cattle, 
$10,326,304  (United  States,  $3,073,953;  Mexico,  $2,80^,915)  ;  flour,  wheat,  $3,154,703 
(United  States,  $2,:5o,53o) ;  coffee,  $1,697,790  (Porto  Rico,  $894.625) ;  cotton 
manufactures,  $6,688,841  (England,  $3,060,012;  Spain,  $1,907,889)  ;  shoes,  $2,283,083 
(England,  $1,760,379);  paper,  $779.5i7  (Spain,  $290,911);  meat,  salted  or  pickled, 
$2,998,519  (United  States,  $1,431,216;  Uruguay,  $1,275,653)  ;  lard  and  tallow,  $2,542,- 
158  (United  States,  $2,Si6,377)  ;  nee,  $3,414,388  (England,  $3,436,314) ;  wines  and 
cordials,  $2,354,187  (Spain,  $2,239,679).  If  this  list  were  increas^  to  include  the 
smaller  imports  it  would  be  noticed  that  luxuries  form  but  a  very  small  part  of 
imports  to  Cuba,  the  great  bulk  consisting  of  the  actual  necessaries  of  life.  The 
exports  of  leaf  tobacco  were  $9,720,266,  and  of  this  amount  over  $8,000,000  went  to 
the  United  States,  and  nearly  $1,000,000  to  Germany.  Cigars  were  exported  to  a 
value  of  $11,599,985,  of  which  the  United  States  received  $4,503,962;  England, 
$3,964,063;  Germany,  $836,231.  Cigarettes  were  exported  to  $305,^9,  of  which  over 
a  third  went  to  Spain.  Wood  and  manufactures  of  wood  were  exported  to  a  value 
of  $649,959,  of  which  the  United  States  took  $404,396 ;  rum  to  $189,024 ;  cacao  to  a 
value  of  $281,211,  and  iron  ore  to  $637,846,  most  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 
The  total  exports  and  stocks  of  sugar  on  July  31,  1900,  were  (in  gross  tons) :  Ex- 
ports, 263,835;  stock  on  hand,  14,219;  local  consumption  (7  months),  21,000;  stock 
on  hand  January  i,  1900,  8606;  received  at  the  ports  up  to  July,  290,448. 

Education. — In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1900  the  secretary  of  war  stated 
that  immediately  preceding  the  Spanish  War  the  enrolment  of  scholars  in  Cuba  was 
36,306,  of  which  number  probably  less  than  one-half  represented  actual  attendance. 
At  that  time,  as  there  were  no  buildings  set  aside  for  school  purposes,  scholars  came 
to  the  residences  of  the  teachers;  there  were  few  books,  blackboards,  desks,  or  other 
school  apparatus.  The  catechism  was  the  principal  text-book,  and  the  girls  mainly 
employed  themselves  in  embroidery.  Since  the  teachers  were  underpaid  or  unpaid 
by  the  proper  authorities,  they  were  allowed  to  accept  fees  from  their  pitpils ;  and  as 
school  accommodations  were  entirely  inadequate  in  any  case,  this  competitive  system 
resulted  in  a  weeding  out  of  the  poorer  children.  In  December,  i8g^  the  entire 
public  school  enrolment  was  21435,  since  which  time  the  entire  educational  system 
has  been  reorganized.  The  following  table  shows  the  advance  in  school  facilities 
during  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1900 : 

School  Enrol-  School  Enrol- 

Rooms.  ment.  Rooms.  ment. 

January,  1900   635  37,995         April,  1900   3.126  127426 

February.  1900   1,338  69,476        May,  1900  3,313  I39,6i6 

March,     1900  3,126  127,881        June,  1900   3,550  I43<I20 

The  schools  have  been  separated  from  the  residences  of  the  teachers,  and  all 
over  the  island  the  old  Spanish  barracks  have  been  refitted  and  turned  into  school- 
houses.  The  most  approved  methods  of  instruction  have  been  followed,  the  books 
used  being  translations  into  Spanish  of  American  text-books.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  education  appropriations  from  the  insular  government  for  1900  would  amount  to 
about  $4,500,000 ;  but  that,  with  the  limited  resources  of  the  island,  it  would  be  impos- 
siUe  for  a  long  time  to  come  "to  fully  meet  die  demands  for  the  learning  so  long 
withheld." 

The  Cuban  Public  School  System. — On  June  30,  1900,  by  order  of  the  military 
governor  of  Cuba,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruc- 
tion, regulations  were  made  public,  in  brief  as  follows,  for  the  government  of  the 
public  schools  of  Cuba.  A  chief  executive  officer,  to  be  known  as  the  commissioner 
of  public  schools,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  military  governor.  He  h  to  see  that 
all  duly  authorized  orders  concerning  the  public  schools  are  enforced,  direct  the 
building  of  school-hduses  and  the  purchase  and  disposition  of  supplies,  and  report 
annually  to  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools. 
The  military  governor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruc- 
tion, is  also  to  appoint  a  board  of  school  superintendents,  to  consist  of  one  island 
superintendent  and  provincial  superintendents,  one  for  each  province.  The  board  is 
to  hold  regular  sessions  at  least  twice  every  year,  and  is  directed  to  introduce  the 
best  teaching  methods,  select  text-books,  and  arrange  uniform  courses  of  study  for 
the  different  grades  of  public  schools  throughout  the  island.  School  districts  of 
three  classes  are  established  in  the  island,  as  follows:  (i)  Havana.  Santiago, 
Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  and  Puerto  Principe,  cities  of  more  than  30.000  inhabitants. 
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Cuban  Schools. — i.  A  Girls' Schuul  at  Gutra  de  Melena.    2.  Buys' Clnss,  Havana 
Public  School,  Number  Thirteen. 
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are  to  constitute  each  a  city  district  of  the  first  class.  (2)  Cirdenas,  Man- 
zanillo,  Guanabacoa,  Santa  Clara,  Sancta  Spiritus,  Regla,  Trinidad,  and  Sagua 
La  Grande,  cities  of  between  10,000  and  30,000  inhabitants,  are  to  be  each  a  city  dis- 
trict of  the  second  class.  (3)  Each  or^nized  municipality,  exclusive  of  any  of  its 
territory  included  in  a  school  district,  is  to  constitute  a  municipal  district.  In  city 
districts  of  the  first  class  the  Board  of  Education  is  to  consist  of  a  director  and  a 
council  of  seven  members,  appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  governor,  and  in 
1901  and  subsequently  the  voters  of  the  city.  The  director  is  to  have  executive 
power  over  school  matters  in  the  district,  and  the  council  is  to  be  vested  with  the 
legislative  power,  except  that  the  director  may  have  a  limited  power  of  veto  over  its 
resolutions.  A  superintendent  of  instruction  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  council  who 
is  to  employ  and  discharge  teachers.  In  city  districts  of  the  second  class  the  mayor 
is  directed  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Education  of  5  members,  to  hold  office  until  the 
regular  election  in  1901,  when  a  Board  of  Education  of  6  members  is  to  be  elected  by 
vote.  In  municipal  districts  the  Board  of  Education  is  to  consist  of  the  mayor  of 
the  municipality,  and  of  a  number  of  directors  depending  upon  the  number  of  sub- 
districts  in  each  district  All  teachers  are  required  to  make  reports  to  the  Boards  of 
Education  of  their  districts;  Boards  of  Education  must  report  to  the  provincial 
superintendent,  who  must  in  turn  report  to  the  island  superintendent.  The  Boards 
of  Education  are  required  to  provide  schools,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  educational 
purposes,  in  such  number  as  are  necessary  for  the  education  of  all  unmarried  per- 
sons between  the  age  of  6  and  18.  These  schools  are  to  continue  in  session  36  weeks 
in  each  year,  and  evening  schools  are  to  be  established  wherever  it  appears  that  there 
will  be  an  attendance  of  not  less  than  25.  Principal  and  teachers  are  to  receive 
salaries  not  to  exceed  $65  per  month  in  Havana,  and  $50  and  less  in  other  places. 
But  for  similar  services  men  and  women  are  at  all  times  to  receive  equal  pay.  Un- 
less absolutely  compelled  to  work  for  his  support,  every  child  between  the  age  of  6 
and  14  is  required  to  attend  some  public  or  private  school  for  at  least  20  weeks  every 
year;  and  no  child  between  6  and  14  may  be  employed  by  any  person  or  company 
during  the  school  term  unless  this  condition  is  complied  with.  At  least  one  teachers' 
institute  is  to  be  organized  in  each  province,  whose  sessions  are  to  be  not  less  than 
four  weeks,  and  every  teacher  is  required  to  attend  yearly  a  full  session  of  the 
institute  as  a  prerequisite  to  drawing  salary  during  the  vacation  period.  Before 
attending  the  institute  every  teacher  must  deposit  $5  to  cover  his  pro  rata  share  for 
the  cost  of  its  proceeding.  The  Board  of  Superintendents,  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  October,  1900,  are  directed  to  decide  upon  plans  for  the  organization  of  the 
teachers*  institutes  in  the  island,  and  to  determine  upon  examinations  to  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  adjudging  teachers'  qualifications  to  teach,  and  to  report  their  find- 
ings on  these  matters  to  the  military  governor  and  to  the  secretary  of  public  instruc- 
tion so  soon  as  feasible.   See  Education  in  the  United  States. 

Prisons  and  Charities. — In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1900  the  secretary  of 
war  reported  that  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  of  Cuba  "the  prisons  in  the 
island  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  wretched  creatures  living  in  indescribable  filth 
and  squalor."  For  example,  in  the  woman's  prison  in  Havana  the  women  slept  on 
the  floor,  and  owing  to  their  lack  of  clothes  "came  before  the  in^ctor  one  by  one, 
passing  the  same  garment  from  one  to  another."  Many  of  the  inmates  of  the  prisons 
had  never  been  tried  or  convicted,  and  if  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  guilty  of 
the  offences  with  which  they  were  charged,  still  they  had  been  punished,  by  impris- 
onment without  trial,  far  more  severely  than  they  could  have  been  m>on  conviction. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  a  Board  of  Pardons  constituted  in  January,  520  of 
these  prisoners  were  released  from  confinement.  Such  "intolerable  delays  of  crim- 
inal procedure"  have  been  largely  obviated  for  the  future  1^  the  establishment  of 
correctional  courts,  in  which  petty  offences  may  be  summarily  dealt  with  and  the 
innocent  may  have  an  opportunity  to  be  promptly  relieved  from  prosecution.  "One 
of  the  results  of  these  changes  of  procedure  is  that  many  of  the  prisons  in  the  island 
are  now  wholly  without  inmates.*  To  safeguard  further  against  abuses  in  criminal 
procedure,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  with  which  the  Cubans  have  been  entirely  un- 
familiar, was  directed  to  go  into  effect  in  December,  1900.  Other  reforms  included 
the  renovating  and  cleaning  of  the  prisons,  the  introduction  of  a  rigid  system 
of  inspection,  and  the  separation,  so  far  as  possible,  of  youths  and  adults,  and 
those  charged  and  those  found  guilty  of  offence.  The  secretary  reported  that  these 
changes  were  made  "with  the  concurrence  and  mainly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Cubans,"  so  that  the  Cubans  might  maintain  the  reforms  when  the  government 
came  entirely  into  their  hands.  The  charitable  institutions  of  the  island  have  been 
renovated,  reorganized,  and  placed  under  one  general  comprehensive  law.  The  issue 
of  rations  by  the  United  States  has  been  discontinued,  and  in  place  of  this  govern- 
ment aid  is  being  extended  to  38  hospitals,  4  asylums  for  the  aged,  12  orphan  asylums, 
2  dispensaries  for  the  poor,  i  insane  asylum,  3  leper  hospitals,  2  reform  schools,  i 
training  school  for  boys,  i  for  girls,  and  an  emergency  hospital  in  Santiago  de 
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Cuba.  "The  hospitals  have  been  supplied  with  medicines  and  sargical  spparatas  and 
attendance,"  and  a  trainiog  school  for  nurses  has  been  establislxd  nnder  trained 
nurses  from  the  United  States.  Many  parents  who  were  obliged  at  Uie  time  of  the 
war  to  place  their  children  in  institutioas  have  since  claimed  them,  other  c^ldr«n 
Imvc  been  placed  out  in  private  families,  «id  for  tliose  remaining  a  tboniaeh  system 
of  industrial  education  has  been  inaugurated.  At  the  time  of  the  war  the  insane 
"were  confined  in  cells  in  the  jails  all  over  the  island,  filthy  and  ragged,  and  treated 
literally  like  wild  beasts."  Since  then  they  have  been  all  taken  to  the  large,  reno- 
vated asylum  in  Havana  and  "cared  for  in  accordance  with  tlie  dictates  of  modem 
humanity. " 

Charities  System. — comprehensive  and  well  co-ordinated  system  for  the  Tegu- 
lation  and  betterment  of  the  Cuban  department  of  tiarities  was  devised  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  military  governor,  upon  the  recommoulation  of  the  secretary  of 
state  and  government,  to  go  into  effect  Augast  i,  1900.  la  this  dqartinent  of 
charities  were  included  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  institntions  for  destitute  chil- 
dren, juvenile  reformatories,  homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals  for  the  insaxte,  and  all 
other  establishments  whose  principal  business  was  to  support  and  assist  those  who 
were  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  The  regulations  issned  provided  in  brief  as 
follows :  A  departm«it  of  charities  is  created  under  the  general  sapcrviston  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  Government.  The  central  authority  of  this  E)epartnient  of 
Charities  is  to  be  vested  in  a  board  of  eleven  members,  esodusive  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  charities,  who  is  to  be  the  chief  executive  officer  thereof.  Five  meHrf>ers 
of  the  board  are  to  be  appointed  at  lar^,  and  one  from  eacb  of  the  six  provinces  of 
Cuba.  It  is  declared  to  be  die  intention  of  the  government  of  Cuba  to  take  over 
from  the  municipal  and  pnn-incial  authorities  the  care  of  destitute  and  delinquent 
children.  And  for  that  reason  local  authorities  are  enjoiaed  from  establishing  fur- 
ther institutions  for  such  children,  and  payments  to  local  institutions  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  insular  government  are  to  cease  as  soon  as  practicable.  Destitute  chil- 
dren may  be  ctf»nmitted  by  the  local  justices  to  the  Dq)artinent  of  Charities,  to  remain 
under  the  latter's  ccMitrol  until  they  reach  the  age  of  16,  and  the  insular  authorities  are 
authorized  from  each  municipali^  a  sum  not  to  exceed  thirty  cents  per  day  lor  each 
child  from  that  municipality  supported  in  a  state  institution.  Convicted,  immoral, 
or  immorally  situated  children  are  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  reform  schools  at 
Havana,  and  young  girls  at  present  in  any  prison  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Atdecoa 
reform  school  for  girls  at  Havana.  The  D^rtment  of  Charities  is  instructed  to 
establish  a  training  school  for  boys,  in  which  destitute  boys  under  16  years  of 
age  may  be  instructed  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  island,  and 
also  in  such  other  branches  of  practical  information  as  will  enable  them  to  maintain 
themselves  at  some  useful  trade,  calling,  or  occupation.  Similarly,  what  is  at  pres- 
ent known  as  the  Havana  Industrial  School  for  Girls  is  to  be  renamed  the  Training 
School  for  Girls,  and  is  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Training  School  for 
Boys,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  In  both  of  these  schools  children  are  to  be  placed 
whenever  possible  in  private  families,  giving  guarantees  for  good  treatment  and 
educating  mAuences.  The  San  Josi  Asylum  for  Boys  is  to  be  known  in  futnre  as 
the  Reform  School  for  Boys,  and  is  to  have  jurisdiction  of  bc^rs  under  18,  who  may 
be  committed  to  it  for  training  and  reformation.  Similarly  the  Department  of 
Charities  is  authorized,  so  soon  as  it  may  be  possible,  to  establish  a  Reform  School 
for  Girls.  Within  the  Department  of  Charities  is  created  a  bureau  which  shall  taVe 
charge  of  tracing  children  from  the  training  schools,  or  from  the  reform  schools, 
if  they  are  <m  parole  for  good  behavior,  into  private  families  and  of  visiting  them 
there  and  of  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  properly  treated.  Regulations  are  made  for 
the  admission  of  insane  persons  into  the  asylum  at  Havana,  and  for  their  propeT 
treatment,  and  it  Ls  provided  that  this  institution  shall  be  wholly  supported  by  the 
state  and  be  under  the  control  of  the  state.  Hospitals  and  homes  for  the  aged  are 
to  be  hereafter  under  the  control  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  several  districts 
and  provinces;  and  appropriations  from  the  insular  government  for  hospitals  are  to 
be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  for  homes  for  the  aged  they  are  to 
be  withdrawn  after  December  31,  1900.  Over  every  charitable  institution  in  the 
island,  public  or  prix'ate,  or  of  whatever  nature,  the  Department  of  Charities  is  to 
have  general  supervision.  Evety  such  institution  must  file  a  complete  report  with 
the  depattment  once  every  year,  and  is  to  be  visited  by  agents  of  the  department  at 
least  twice  a  year.  The  department  is  also  authorized  to  make  provision  for  the 
care  and  training  of  blind  and  deaf  children,  and  of  others  physically  or  mentally 
defective.   See  Insanity  and  Vital  Statistics. 

Census. — The  report  of  the  censns  of  Cuba,  published  in  rgoo,  shows  that  on 
October  16,  1899,  the  population  of  Cuba,  including  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  the  neigh- 
boring Keys,  was  1,572,797-  The  last  prior  census,  taken  under  Spanish  authority  in 
1887,  and  in  which  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  perhaps  underestimated,  showed  a 
pt^ulatimi  of  1.631,687.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  the  population  probably 
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increased  to  i^oovooa   So  that  the  direct  and  indirect  decrease  due  to  the  war  was 

not  far  from  200,000.  The  number  of  people  living  in  1899  in  cities  of  1000  in- 
haiutants  or  more,  was  741^3,  or  47.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  Those  liv- 
ing in  cities  of  8000  or  more  numbered  507,831,  or  32.3  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  native  whites  of  Cuba  constitnted  57.8  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The 
foreign  whites  constituted  9  per  cent;  the  colored,  includiiw  the  negro  and  mixed 
elements,  amounted  to  32  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion  of  Chinese  was  less  than  i 
per  cent.  The  number  of  Cubans  reported  as  having  gainful  occupations  was  622,- 
330,  or  39.6  of  the  totid  population.  This  was  a  higher  per  cent,  than  was  shown 
in  1890  for  the  United  States  (36.3)  or  for  Porto  Rico  (32.2)  in  1899.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  per  cents,  for  Cuba  and  the  United  States  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  many  more  boys  work  in  Cuba.  The  proportion  of  boys  between  10  and  15  working 
in  Cuba  was  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  those  working  in  the  United  States;  the 
proportion  of  young  men  between  15  and  19  was  over  50  per  cent  greater,  and  of 
those  between  20  and  24,  7  per  cent  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of 
white  women  working  in  Cuba  was  only  about  one-third  of  those  working  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  proportion  of  colored  women  about  two-thirds.  The  pro- 
portion of  woHects  en^ged  in  different  occupations  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
was  as  follows:  Agnculture,  fisheries,  and  mining,  Cuba,  4B.1  per  cent;  United 
States,  39.7  per  cent. ;  domestic  and  personal  service,  Cuba,  22.8  per  cent. ;  United 
States.  19.2  per  cent ;  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  Cuba,  14.9  per  cent; 
United  States,  22.4;  trade  and  transportation,  Cuba,  12.8  per  cent;  United  States, 
14.6;  professional  service,  Cuba,  1.4  per  cent;  United  States,  4.1  per  cent.  Tiie 
difference  between  these  percentages  in  the  two  countries  indicates  the  backwardness 
of  Cuba  in  scientific  and  highly  skilled  pursuits,  and  shows  also  the  predominance 
of  agricultural  interests  in  that  country. 

The  foilowincr  table  shows  the  total  population  for  Cuba  and  each  of  its  provinces ; 
also  the  pi^ulation  as  divided  into  its  three  most  significant  elements.  The  divisions 
made  of  occupations  follow  the  broad  lines  distingaishing  mechanical  from  agricul- 
tural peoples,  and  showing  in  3  way  the  relative  importance  of  the  provinces  agri- 
cnltnrally,  aiid  the  extent  to  which  trades  have  been  developed  in  them : 
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The  number  of  persons  in  Cuba  classified  as  having  "higlKr  education"  a^egated 
1.2  per  cent  of  the  pc^nUaiion ;  36  per  cent  were  able  to  read.  Of  the  whites,  50 
per  cent,  were  able  to  read,  and  of  the  negroes  between  27  and  aB  per  cent  The 
number  of  persons  reported  married  was  IS7  per  cent  of  the  population.  This 
proportion  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  proportion  in  any  great  European  coun- 
try with  the  exception  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  Mexico,  by  the  census  of  1895, 
31  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  reported  married.  The  small  number  of  per- 
sons married  in  CuUt  is  to  some  extent  accounted  for  by  the  large  nimiber  living 
together  by  mutual  consent,  as  shown  in  the  taUe  below.  This  latter  class  has 
increased  within  the  last  forty  years,  or,  in  any  event,  the  proportion  of  legal  mar- 
riages has  decreased.  Marriage  is  more  than  three  times  as  frequent  among  the 
whites  than  among  the  colored  race.  Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  wars  it  was  found 
that  there  was  in  Cuba  one  widow  or  widower  to  every  three  persons  married.  la 
the  United  States,  by  the  census  of  1890,  there  was  one  widow  or  widower  to  every 
eight  married  persons.  The  following  table  shows  for  Cuba  and  for  each  province 
the  per  cent,  of  the  population  able  to  read,  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  adult  popnla- 
lioQ,  black  and  white,  who  are  married,  the  number  of  persons  living  together  by 
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mutual  consent  to  eadi  lOO  married,  and  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  and 
adults. 
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each  100  married. 

Illegitimate 
children  aid 
adults. 

Colors. 

WMh. 

Colora/. 

WhiU. 

Gdond. 

484,804 

53.1 

4.4 

SI  A* 

9.0" 

16* 

6,878 

81.431 

3(N,444 

84.8 

4.6 

88.1 

8.9 

IS 

788 

2,605 

21,668 

Pillar  del  Rio... 

178,064 

18.0 

4.5 

81  .S 

10.6 

26 

S06 

7.064 

10,022 

Puerto  Principe 

86,284 

87.8 

4.7 

88.4 

19.1 

16 

m 

6,009 

3,474 

Santa  Clara.... 

356,586 

3S.8 

6.0 

Si. 8 

9.8 

19 

284 

8.966 

28,601 

Santiago  

827,715 

86.8 

&.D 

se.8 

19.4 

56 

sil 

88,385 

46,004 

Ca1»  

l,5ri,T97 

3«.0 

4.8 

88.4 

0.8 

28 

257 

68,940 

186.000 

*  ApproxliiMte. 

It  was  stated  in  the  report  on  the  Cuban  census  that  the  effort  made  to  ascertain 
the  vital  statistics  of  Cuba  for  the  ten  years  preceding  had  not,  owing  to  defective  or 
destroyed  records,  been  entirely  successful.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  average 
annual  number  of  births  for  the  four  years  1890-93  was  31,970,  and  for  the  four  years 
1895-98  the  average  number  was  17,204.  The  number  of  reported  births  in  1898  was 
9059,  and  in  1899,  10,495.  The  marriages  reported  for  1890  were  5516.  The  three 
succeeding  years  showed  a  slight  increase,  and  the  number  then  rapidly  sank  to  2038 
in  1897,  21 18  in  1898,  and  1963  in  i8gg.  The  death  rejKtrts  were  not  complete  fr<Mn 
some  provinces,  and  Havana  province,  outside  of  the  city,  did  not  report  at  all.  As 
reported,  however,  the  total  number  of  deaths  for  tiie  ten  years  ending  1899  was 
500,900.  The  number  for  1890  was  28,673,  a-nd  there  was  but  little  increase  until 
1896,  when  the  figure  rose  to  58,034.  The  number  reported  for  1807  was  118,737,  for 
1898,  109,272,  and  for  1899,  17,807,  a  decrease  of  over  90,000  For  the  four  years 
1895-98  the  number  of  deaths  reported  was  over  200,000  in  excess  of  those  in  times 
of  peace. 

Postal  Frauds. — Early  in  May  evidence  was  obtained  by  inspectors  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  showing  that  a  continuous  course  of  embezzlement  had  been 
practised  in  the  Cuban  post-office  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more.  The  Cuban  postal 
service  was  put  into  operation  in  January,  1899,  and  a  system  was  instituted  under 
and  by  the  advice  of  specially  detailed  experts,  which  seemed  to  provide  ample  safe- 
guards against  peculation.  The  Department  of  Posts  was  entrusted  only  with  the 
executive  branch  of  the  service ;  the  auditor  was  responsible  solely  for  the  fiscal 
division  and  was  not  supposed  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  administrative 
branch;  and  finally  the  money  deposited  and  received  in  the  island  treasury  was 
paid  out  only  on  warrants  countersigiied  by  the  governor-general.  In  short,  the 
system  was  of  such  a  nature  that  thieving  was  possible  only  by  extensive  official  col- 
lusion. As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  inspectors  was  made  to  the  postmaster-general 
a  thorough  investigation  was  b^un  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  fourth 
assistant  postmaster-general.  The  findings  were  made  public  on  July  25.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  in  January,  1899,  E.  G.  Rathbone,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Posts  in  Cuba,  created  a  postal  bureau  of  finance  charged  with  the  custody  and 
sale  of  postal  supplies,  and  appointed  as  chief  of  this  bureau  C.  F.  W.  Neely. 
Largely  by  the  manipulation  of  surcharged  stamps,  and  by  recording  as  destroyed, 
surcharged  stamps,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  sold,  Neely  embezzled  money  to  an 
amount  somewhere  between  $130,000  and  $150,000.  But  out  of  this  amount  he  was 
forced  to  pay  commission*  in  varying  amount  for  the  complaisance  of  various  minor 
oflkials.  The  part  which  Director  Rathbone  played  in  these  transactions  was  not 
accurately  ascertained,  but  it  was  found  that  ^thbone  had  conducted  several  steal- 
ings on  his  own  account.  He  had,  for  example,  charged  up  the  government  with  the 
costs  of  a  private  business  trip  to  Ohio,  and  with  numerous  minor  expenses,  such  as 
coats  for  his  coachmen  and  collars  for  his  dog,  all  elaborate  and  in  keeping  with 
their  official  positions.  On  July  28  Rathbone  was  dismissed  from  the  government 
service  and  arrested  in  Havana.  Previous  to  this,  on  May  6,  Neely  was  arrested  in 
New  York  State,  and  held  for  extradition  to  Cuba.  A  judicial  order  was  obtained, 
however,  by  his  attorneys  forbidding  his  extradition  on  the  ground  of  its  uncon- 
stitutionality until  a  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  case  came 
up  for  argument  on  December  10.  The  whole  matter  caused  wide  comment,  because 
it  was  felt  that  the  thefts  were  a  betrayal  of  a  trust  held  for  a  people  who  were  wards 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  should  have  been  the  last  to  suffer  from  any  official 
dishonesty. 

Municipal  Elections. — On  June  16  the  Cubans  held,  under  the  Australian  ballot, 
their  first  elections  for  municipal  officers.   The  qualification  of  electors,  as  drawn 
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t|p  by  General  Wood,  the  military  governor,  after  conference  with  representative 
Cubains,  was  either  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  or  the  possession  of  property  to  a 
minimum  value  of  $250,  or  honorable  service  in  the  Cuban  army  prior  to  July  18, 
1898.  The  last-named  qtialification  seemed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  concession  to  the 
radical  and  probably  numerically  predominant  element  in  the  island.  There  were 
three  political  parties  represented  at  the  elections :  the  Nationalist,  composed  in  the 
main  of  Cuban  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  War  and  their  followers ;  the  Republican,  a 
party  more  largely  civilian  than  the  Nationalist,  but  standing  equally  with  it  for 
Cuban  independence  and  the  rejection  of  American  inSuence;  the  Democratic-Union- 
ist, very  much  in  the  minority,  and  made  up  principally  of  conservative  property- 
owners  suspected  of  leanings  toward  annexation  or  a  United  States  protectorate.  It 
was  estimated  that  under  the  franchise  some  140,000  Cubans  were  entitled  to  vote, 
of  whom  60,000  resided  in  Havana.  But  in  Havana  only  24,000  registered  and  less 
than  20,000  voted.  General  Alezandro  Rodriguez,  the  Nationalist  candidate  for 
mayor,  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  thus  showing  the  predominant  influence  of 
the  military  party.  The  Democratic- Union  party  in  Havana  was  so  unpopular  be- 
cause it  did  not  declare  for  complete  independence  that  it  was  forced  to  withdraw 
its  candidate.  A  plan  of  minority  representation  in  Havana  resulted  in  the  success 
of  two  councilmen  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  elected.  Outside  of  Havana 
the  Republicans  carried  more  municipalities  than  the  Nationalists.  General  Gomez, 
who  was  believed  to  be  most  closely  allied  to  the  Nationalists,  declined  to  declare 
gainst  the  Republicans,  as  he  said  that  both  parties  were  striving  without  reservation 
for  independence.  In  Santiago  Senor  Grinan  was  re-elected  mayor.  He  represented 
the  "white"  as  opposed  to  the  negro  vote,  which  was  larger  in  Santiago  than  in  any 
other  province.  The  indifference  of  the  electors  in  Santiago  was  even  more  marked 
than  in  Havana,  since  hardly  one-fifth  of  those  qualified  voted.  Several  reasons 
were  assigned  for  this  disappointing  apathy.  It  was  stated  that  the  unfamiliarity  of 
the  Cubans  with  the  American  balloting  system  checked  their  free  use  of  H ;  that,  as 
the  officers  chosen  would  be  under  the  authority  of  the  American  military  govern- 
ment, the  Cubans  did  not  look  upon  the  election  as  representative  of  Cuban  interests, 
and  that  finally,  since  the  Democratic-Union  party  was  practically  eliminated,  the 
contest  was  simply  between  politicians  and  was  not  of  principle. 

Constiiutional  ConveniioH, — On  July  31,  1900,  the  War  Department  made  public 
an  order,  issued  in  accordance  with  an  executive  order  of  July  25,  providing  for  the 
election  in  Cuba  on  September  15  of  a  constitutional  convention  which  should  "frame 
and  adopt  a  constitution  for  the  people  of  Cuba."  The  order  recited  that  by  congres- 
sional resolution  of  April  so,  1898.  me  United  States  had  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
exercising  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  Cuba  except  for  its  pacification, 
and  had  expressed  its  determination  so  soon  as  that  was  accomplished  to  leave 
the  government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people.  Since  now  the  people  of 
Cuba  had  established  municipal  governments,  "deriving  their  authority  from  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  given  under  just  and  equal  laws,"  they  were  ready  to  proceed 
in  like  manner  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  government  which  should  exercise 
all  and  final  authority  in  the  island.  Therefore,  a  constitutional  convention,  was 
ordered  to  adopt  a  constitution  "and  as  a  part  thereof  to  provide  for  and  agree  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States  upon  the  relations  to  exist  between  that  gov- 
ernment and  the  government  of  Cuba,  and  to  provide  for  the  election  by  the 
people  of  officers  under  such  constitution  and  the  transfer  of  government  to  the 
officers  so  elected."  The  order  provided  for  31  delegates,  to  be  chosen  by  popular 
vote  under  the  same  electoral  franchise  under  which  the  municipal  elections  m  June 
had  been  held.  The  number  of  delegates  from  each  province  were  to  be  as  follows : 
From  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  three  delegates ;  from  the  province  of  Havana, 
eight  delegates;  from  the  province  of  Matanzas,  four  delegates;  from  the  province 
of  Santa  Qara,  seven  delei^tes ;  from  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe,  two  ddei^tes ; 
from  the  province  of  Santiago,  seven  delegates.  There  were  four  parties  in  the  field 
— the  Nationalist,  Republican,  Democratic-Union,  and  Independent.  Of  these,  the 
Nationalist  party,  which  seated  the  largest  number  of  delegates,  was  the  most  radi- 
cal, for  it  was  largely  composed  of  Cubans  who  had  fought  in  the  Spanish  War, 
and  who  favored  complete  independence  for  Cuba  without  let  or  permit  from  the 
United  States.  Considerable  criticism  was  directed  by  Cubans  generally  against  the 
order  of  the  War  Department,  because  it  did  not  provide  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Cuban  constitution  by  popular  vote,  and  because  it  directed  the  convention,  instead 
of  the  officers  to  be  dected  under  the  constitution,  to  enter  into  n^otiations  with  the 
United  States.  It  was  said  that  the  Cubans  would  have  preferred  the  United  States 
first  to  formally  declare  the  complete  independence  of  Cuba,  and  then  the  Cubans 
would  devise  such  government  as  seemed  good  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
known  that  many  property  owners  in  Cuba  looked  doubtfully  upon  the  ability  of  the 
Cubans  to  institute  a  stable  government  without  outside  tutelage,  and  welcomed  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  United  States.    In  opening  the  convention  on  November  5 
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Gcoeral  Wood  aiwovnoed  lAat  a  dun^e  had  bean  node  from  tiK  origiogU  order  of 
the  War  I>epartineDt.  and  that  the  conrention  was  directed,  first,  to  draw  up  a 
constitution,  and,  second,  to  declare  in  a  separate  instmnoent  what  in  its  optakm  the 
relations  between  Cutei  and  the  United  States  sbonld  be.  Upon  these  iastrumatts 
the  United  States  would  then  take  action.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  convcmtioo  was 
still  in  session. 

Future  Relations  to  the  Uwite4  States.—TiiK  qnestkm  as  to  what  polidcal  rd>r 
tions  Cuba  ot^fat  in  the  future  to  bear  to  the  United  States  was  widely  dtscnssod 
daring  the  year.  The  order  of  the  executive  calling  for  a  constitutional  oonvcBtioa, 
which  was  directed  among  other  things  to  express  its  opinion  as  to  these  relatioBS, 
acted  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  lessen  discnssioa  in  both  cotmtries,  because  it  was 
felt  that  the  purpose  of  the  administration  had  been  designedly  left  to  wait  upon  the 
action  of  the  convention,  and  that  what  the  admisistration  would  ultimately  decide 
to  do  was  as  much  in  doubt  as  before.  The  Anti-ImperiaHsts  took  the  ground  in 
this  discussion  that  die  gorernment  bad  unreservedly  pledged  itself  to  give  to  Cuba 
complete  independence,  and  to  exercise  neither  jurisdiction,  so^-eretgn^,  nor  control 
in  Cuba  except  for  the  island's  fncifioUion.  Since  now  Cuba  was  entirdy  at  peace, 
the  United  States  should  trnmedtately  ftdfil  its  pledge  and  leave  the  island  to  its  own 
devices.  The  Anti-Imperialists  considered  that  the  initial  delay  of  the  Executive 
in  calling  for  a  constitutional  convention,  and  then  the  ambtgnoas  manner  in  which 
the  convention  was  directed  to  express  an  oi»nion  upon  the  relations  of  Citba  to  the 
United  States,  while  the  Executive  himself  did  not  state  either  what  the  United 
States  desired  in  the  way  of  relations  or  what  the  action  of  the  admintstratioB 
would  be  upon  the  relations  as  defined  by  the  convention,  pointed  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  keep  a  hold  upon  Cuba  by  exerting  pressure  to  make 
the  convention  declare  some  especially  intimate  relations  with  the  United  States,  and 
by  holding  over  the  convention  the  tacit  threat  to  nullify  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion if  it  did  not  so  declare.  The  Anti-Imperialists  also  laid  stress  iq>oa  the  fact 
that  the  Cubans  were  fully  capable  of  complete  self-government,  and  that  all 
Cubans  were  desirous  of  full  and  immediate  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
siderable evidence  came  from  Cubans  themselves  during  the  3rear  sbowiz>s  that 
many  property  owners,  representative  of  conservative  interests,  were  not  at  all 
anxious  for  the  United  States  to  cut  loose  from  Cuba.  While  these  proper^  owners 
did  not  in  general  care  to  express  themselves  tmreservedly  owing  to  the  political 
dcnnination  m  the  island  of  the  Nationalist  party  representing  the  soldiers  who  had 
fonght  in  the  Spanish  War,  yet  there  were  certain  isolated  expressions  of  this 
opinion  against  the  conq^te  severance  of  relations  with  the  United  States.  The 
statements  made  by  a  Cuban  in  an  article  ccmtributed  to  the  Forum  may  be  cited 
in  this  connection.  It  was  there  said  that  the  Cubans  were  deficient  in  the  three 
elements  requisite  for  the  suitable  organization  of  an  independent  nation.  That  is 
to  say,  they  had  neither  uniformity  of  race,  nor  an  approximately  even  distribatioa 
of  poptilation,  nor  sufficient  political  education.  Reasoning  from  the  e:^rience  of 
th^  Centra]  and  South  American  republics  and  of  the  republics  of  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo,  it  was  thought  that  the  elements  of  Cuban  population— -the  white  Cubaa 
the  Cuban  with  African  blood,  and  the  Spaniard  resident  in  Cuba — would  tnerttably 
disagree  in  the  carrjring  on  of  government,  and  would  continually  strive  to  get  the 
mastery  of  each  other.  The  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  had  been  trained  in 
ser\'itudc  to  Spain  for  so  many  generations  would  make  it  inipo<isible  for  them  to 
conduct  a  government  on  a  reasonable  and  democratic  basis.  In  this  connection  the 
writer  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  example  often  cited  by  Cubans  of  the  democratic 
government  set  up  by  the  English  colonists  to  the  New  World  offered  no  criterion 
in  the  matter,  because  these  colonists  inherited  the  instnmient  of  magna  charta  and 
all  the  traditions  of  self-govemrocnt.  For  these  reasons  the  writer  considered  that 
independence  for  Cuba  was  inadvisable.  While  that  section  of  the  press  which  was 
in  favor  of  close  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  employed  arguments 
similar  to  the  one  above,  a  further  argument  was  also  advanced.  This  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  more  especially  the  possibilities 
of  trade,  necessitated  at  least  a  general  snper\'ision  over  Cuban  affairs  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Cuba  had  quite  as  much  to  ^in  as  the  United  States ' 
by  sustaining  such  political  relations  as  would  insure  unmterruptcd  and  friendly 
commercial  alliances  and  would  bring  American  capital  to  Cuba  for  the  development 
of  her  industries.  Certain  writers,  who  did  not  claim,  however,  to  !^ak  for  the 
administration,  tfaot^ht  that  the  pledge  which  the  United  States  had  made  to  Cuba 
should  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  both  conn- 
tries  whether  or  not  the  letter  of  the  ^edge  was  broken. 

OUXJUUtSOK,  David  Browttiitg,  ex-member  of  Congress  from  Texas,  died  in 
Jefferson,  Tex.,  May  7.  rgoo.  He  was  bom  in  Trnup  County,  Ga.,  in  1830,  and  after 
studying  law  under  Chief  Jtistice  Chilton,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  Texas  in  1856. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legisfattn^  irtien  the  Civil  War  broke  out ;  and,  entering 
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tbc  Confederate  senrke  as  a  pirate,  was  finally  ^moted  to  the  rank  oS  coUmd, 
commandiBg^  tibe  Eigbteenth  Texas  Infatrtry.  After  the  war  be  resnroed  tlie  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Jefferson,  and  m  1873  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  In  the  follow- 
ing  year  he  resiKBed  his  scat,  and  was  elected  to  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  in 
whidb  be  thereafter  served  continuously  iratil  18961  Culberson  was  highly  regarded 
as  a  constittttioiial  lawyer,  and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the  jtidiciary  com- 
mittee m  the  Honae  Upon  the  death  of  General  Bragg,  President  Harrison  offered 
him  a  place  on  ^  Interstate  Cbouneree  Comnrission.  which,  however,  he  declined 
He  was  tiw  father  of  the  present  Umted  States  senator  from  Texas. 

ClUiUUKIiAlVD  ntBSBnXBIAir  OBUBOR  originated  dttring  the  religions 
revival  of  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  in  the  controversy  which  attended 
the  elevation  to  the  ministry  of  laymen  who  did  not  fulfil  the  educational  and  theo- 
logiral  standards  maintained  by  the  presbytery,  and  organized  independently  in  1810. 
In  polity  it  is  distinctly  presl^yterian,  and  the  assertion  is  made  that  its  doctrinal 
status  is  a  mean  between  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  theology.  The  sect  now  numbers 
180,192  commvnicants,  organized  for  church  purposes  into  r6  pyuods  and  121  pres- 
byteries, with  2957  chnrches,  having  a  property  value  of  $3,983,073,  and  r734  minis- 
ters, a  decrease  in  membership  for  the  last  year,  but  a  slight  growth  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Total  contribntions  during  the  year  amounted  to  $677,191.  The  church 
sappovts  missions  in  China,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Indian  Territcnry,  and  has  fbrined 
plans  for  a  general  educational  system  to  include  all  grades  of  institutions  above  the 
primary  schooL  It  already  controls  a  nmnber  of  institutions  of  learning,  and  has 
a  well-eqiripped  publishing  bouse  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  seventieth  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly  was  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  May  17-24.  1900;  moderator, 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Bird;  stated  clerk.  Rev.  J.  M.  Hubbert,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

VUMBUBXtAKJ}  FBESBmiSIAIf  CHURCH  (OOX.ORZID),  organized  1869, 
consists  of  colored  constituents  under  the  direction  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  This  branch  of  Presbyterianism  is  now  repre- 
sented by  400  ministers,  150  churches,  and  39,000  members,  a  remarlrable  increase 
in  the  last  decade. 

OOlCrjPPB,  George  Gosdon,  British  major-general,  died  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, January  29,  190a  He  was  born  in  1829,  and  entered  the  army  in  1847.  He 
served  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  assisting  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Huldwari  and 
eommanding  detachments  in  the  actions  of  Qmqioorah  and  Surpoorah. 

ODRAOAO,  a  Dutch  cdony,  lying  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  north  of  the  western 
part  of  Venezuela,  consists  of  part  of  St.  Martin  Island  and  five  other  islukis,  the 
Iar|[est  being  Curasao.  The  total  area  is  403  square  mites,  and  the  pofmlation  at  the 
begintung  of  1898  was  50^548;  the  area  and  popatation  of  the  several  islands  are 
reported  as  follows:  Curasao,  210  square  miles,  291,098;  Bonaire,  95  square  miles. 
41^7;  Aruba,  69  square  miles,  9191:  St.  Martin  (the  northern  part,  v^th  an  area 
of  20  square  miles  and  about  4000  inhabitants,  briongs  to  France),  17  square  miles, 
^964;  St.  Eustache,  7  square  miles.  1440;  and  Saba,  5  square  miles,  2153.  The  colony 
IS  aidministered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  council,  all  being  nominated  by  tlie 
crown.  Subordinate  administrative  officials  are  idaccd  over  the  several  islands, 
except  Curasao.  At  the  beginning  of  1897  Roman  Catholics  nombered  41,235 ;  Prot- 
estants, 7730,  and  Jews,  831 ;  there  were  28  schools,  with  about  5S0O  pajma.  The 
revenue,  which  is  derived  from  import  and  excise  dirties,  a  land  tax.  and  sMDe 
indirect  taxes,  was  estimated  for  1898  at  638,000  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  at 
700.000  guilders;  for  1899,  661,000  and  669,000  guilders  respectively.  (The  guilder 
IS  worth  4a2  cents.)  iSeficits  are  paid  by  HoJIand.  The  principal  products  are 
maize,  beans,  pulse,  cattle,  salt,  lime,  and  woods.  Export  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able. The  imports  of  the  island  of  Curasao  in  1896  amounted  to  2,962^668  guBders; 
in  1897,  2,679,924;  in  1S98,  1,960,970  guilders.  The  shipping  entered  at  the  ports  of 
the  colony  in  18915  aggregated  526,148  tons;  in  1897,  517,548  tons.  On  accomit  ol 
the  unsettled  political  conditions  in  the  neighboring  countries  and  the  low  prices, 
especially  for  coffee  and  woods,  obtained  for  products  in  the  foreign  markets,  there 
was  a  general  trade  dcpressicm  in  Curasao  in  1899.  In  fact,  trade  has  been  on  the 
decline  since  1896.  Curasao,  which  has  an  excellent  harhor.  would  be  of  considerable 
value  as  a  port  of  transit  and  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Haiti, 
and  Santo  Domir^o,  were  it  not  for  the  constant  political  tmrest  in  these  states  and 
ior  an  nnfavorable  paper  currency  and  a  high  tariff. 

OORUNGk  The  cuding  season  of  1900  opened  on  January  9  with  the  first  of  the 
series  of  national  club  medal  matches,  held  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  National 
Curling  Clnb  of  America.  The  Mitchell  and  McLintock  medal  matches  stood  over 
for  a  year,  there  being  no  c^jportmiity  for  play.  TTie  other  matches  of  the  year 
were  i^yed  as  follows:  Twenty-third  honsmel.  North  vs.  South  of  Scotland,  for 
Dalrymplc  medial,  Van  COrtlandt  Lake,  N.  Y.,  January  9,  won  by  North,  88;  South, 
59,  a  mverity  et  J9  4ioCs.  By  the  rules  secretary  David  Fonlis  will  hold  the  Dai- 
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rymple  medal  for  one  year,  or  until  played  for.  Robert  Kellock  won  the  Hoogland 
flag,  and  James  Shaw  the  Kirkpatrick  medal.  Twenty-eighth  bonspiel  for  champion 
rink  Gordon  medal,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  January  29,  3  rounds  and  final,  won  by  Thomas 
Watt  New  York  Caledonian  Club  (Highlanders)  annual  point  game  for  three 
prizes,  Hoboken,  Febmaiyo,  first  prize,  Robert  Ardiibald ;  second,  Robert  Lander ; 
third,  Alexander  Eraser.  Tenth  international  2-rink  match  for  Gordon  medal,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  February  20,  won  by  United  States,  44 ;  Canada,  22.  Thomas  Nicholson  won 
the  Gordon  international  medal.  First  annual  bonspiel  at  Hoboken  for  the  John 
Dewar  challenge  cup  and  four  gold  medals,  February  26,  3  rounds  and  final ;  Dewar 
cup  won  by  D,  G.  Morrison,  whose  rink  received  the  gold  medals.  The  interest  in 
curling  in  this  country  does  not  centre  alone  about  New  York,  the  widespread  atten- 
tion to  the  game  in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  other  middle 
Western  States  having  brought  about  the  formation  of  a  second  national  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Northwestern  Curling  Association.  The  annual  bonspiel  for 
igoi  will  take  place  about  February  i,  and  will  be  followed  soon  after  by  an  impor- 
tant invitation  match,  held  by  the  Milwaukee  Gub,  in  which  nearly  all  the  clubs  of 
Wisconsin,  as  well  as  those  of  Chicago,  are  expected  to  take  part  The  original 
home  of  curling  on  this  continent  is,  of  course,  Canada,  where  a  considerable  Scot- 
tish population  has  made  "the  roarin'  game"  one  of  the  popular  winter  pastimes. 

aURRBNOT  BBFOBM.  On  March  6  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  26,  passed 
a  bill  embracing  many  long-discussed  reforms  and  modifications  in  currency  and 
banking  regulations.  The  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill  on  March  13 
by  a  vote  of  166  to  120,  and  on  the  following  day  it  received  the  president's  signa- 
ture and  became  law.  The  bill  as  finally  passed  was  a  compromise  between  the 
Currency  bill  passed  by  the  House  on  December  18,  1899,  and  that  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  February  15,  1900.  In  this  compromise  the  honors  were  with  the  Senate; 
for  the  House  gave  up  that  section  of  its  original  bill  which  declared  for  the  gold 
standard  in  absolute  terms  by  providing  that  while  ordinary  gold  redemption  should 
be  confined  to  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes,  yet  at  any  time  the  treasurer 
might  in  his  discretion,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  and  equality  of  all 
United  States  moneys,  exchange  gold  coin  for  any  and  all  of  such  moneys.  The 
House  also  accepted  the  section  of  the  Senate  bill  which  provided  for  the  refunding 
of  the  national  debt  while  the  Senate  on  its  side  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the 
House  that  in  the  new  bill  provision  should  be  made  for  breaking  the  "endless 
chain"  of  redemptions  and  payments  by  which  the  gold  reserve  had  been  depleted 
in  i893' 

Currency  Bill. — ^The  main  provisions  are :  (i)  "The  dollar,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
and  eight-tenths  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine,  as  established  by  Section  3511  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  standard  unit  of  value;  and  all 
forms  of  money  issued  or  coined  by  the  United  States  shall  be  maintained  at  a  parity 
of  value  with  this  standard,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  maintain  such  parity."  (2)  The  redemption  of  United  States  notes  and  of  treas- 
ury notes  (Act  of  July  14,  1900),  amounting  in  all  to  about  $430,000,000,  is  to  be 
safeguarded  in  the  ensuing  manner:  in  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
there  are  henceforth  established  Divisions  of  Issue  and  of  Redemption,  and  these 
divisions  are  to  have  exclusive  control  of  the  issue  and  redemption  of  currency.  The 
general  treasury  is  to  turn  over  to  these  divisions  the  accounts  and  moneys  properly 
belonging  to  them,  and  is  itself  to  act  in  the  future  only  as  a  collecting  and  disbursing 
agent,  its  business  being  to  receive  United  States  revenues  and  to  pay  United  States 
expenses.  The  sum  of  $150,000,000  in  gold  coin  and  bullion  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
accounts  of  the  general  treasury,  and  is  permanently  withdrawn  from  it,  for  the 
use  of  the  Division  of  Redemption.  This  sum  is  to  be  held  and  used  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes  and  to  provide  a  reserve  fund  therefor. 
Notes  which  are  redeemed — that  is,  notes  which  the  Division  of  Redemption  obtains 
by  paying  gold  for  from  the  $150,000,000  reserve  fund — must  then  be  used  by  the 
secretary  to  restore  and  maintain  the  reserve  fund.  To  this  end  he  is  authorized 
either  to  exchange  the  redeemed  notes  for  any  gold  which  may  be  in  the  general 
treasury,  or  to  exchange  them  for  gold  deposited  in  the  United  States  treasury  or 
sub-treasuries,  or  to  purchase  gold  with  them.  But  if  the  secretary  cannot  build  up 
the  reserve  fund  by  exchanging  the  redeemed  notes  for  gold  or  by  buying  gold  with 
them,  it  becomes  his  duty,  if  the  amount  of  notes  on  hand  rises  above  $50,000,000; 
and  if,  consequently,  the  reserve  gold  fund  falls  below  $100,000,000,  to  restore  the 
gold  fund  to  its  maximum  of  $150,000,000  by  selling  bonds  bearing  3  per  cent  inter- 
est or  less,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  one  year  from  the  date 
of  their  issue.  The  gold  received  from  the  bonds  is  to  be  first  given  over  to  the 
general  treasury,  and  is  to  be  then  taken  into  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Division  of 
Redemption,  the  genera!  treasury  receiving  as  equivalent  the  redeemed  notes  held 
by  the  Division  of  Redemption.  The  totjd  of  notes  and  gold  held  by  the  Division 
of  Redemption,  at  least  two-thirds  of  which  must  be  gold,  is  thtu  cmstaiit  at 
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$150,000,000,  and  cad  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished.  The  redeemed  notes 
which  the  general  treasury  receives,  by  exchange  of  gold  with  the  Division  -  of 
Redemption,  may  be  used  for  any  "lawful  purpose  the  public  interests  may  require, 
except  that  they  shall  not  be  used  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  current  revenues."  It 
is  bdieved  that  this  provision  will  do  away  with  that  "endless  chain"  1^  which  in 
1893  notes  were  presented  for  redemption,  paid  out  by  the  government  to  meet 
expenses,  and  then  presented  anew  by  the  public  for  redemption.  In  any  event,  the 
provision  makes  it  certain  that  if  at  any  time  the  gold  reserve  sinks  to  $100,000,000, 
the  government  will  hold  at  least  $50,000,000  in  redeemed  notes;  and  so  for  practical 
purposes  the  gold  reserve  is  placed  at  $150,000,000,  though  actually  and  by  law  it  is 
fixed  at  $100,000,000.  In  case  of  financial  depression  the  secretary,  before  issuing 
bonds  for  the  restoration  of  the  gold  surplus,  would,  of  course,  draw  into  the  Divi- 
sion of  Redemption  by  exchange  of  redeemed  notes  whatever  gold  was  held  in  the 
general  treasury,  for  the  general  treasury  no  longer  holds  any  reserve  fund,  but 
only  whatever  surplus  there  is  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  To  the  Issue  Division 
established  in  the  treasury  is  transferred  "all  the  coin  held  for  the  redemption  of 
outstanding  gold,  silver,  and  currency  certificates,  and  all  of  the  silver  dollars  and 
silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  Act  of  1890  held  against  treasury  notes."  (3)  As 
fast  as  this  bulHon  can  be  conveniently  coined  the  secretary  is  to  retire  corresponding 
amounts  of  treasury  notes  and  issue  silver  certificates  in  their  stead.  But  all  silver 
certificates  to  be  issued  hereafter  must  be  in  denominations  of  $10  and  under,  "except 
that  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  may  be  in  larger  denominations." 
From  time  to  time,  moreover,  United  States  notes  of  less  denominations  than  $10 
and  silver  certificates  already  issued  of  larger  denominations  than  $10  are  to  be 
retired  and  replaced  with  larger  denomination  United  States  notes  and  smaller 
denomination  stiver  certificates.  "National  bank-notes  are  also  removed  from  the 
small-note  field  by  a  provision  that  only  one-third  of  the  circulatirw  notes  of  any 
national  bank  may  be  of  denominations  less  than  $ia"  The  significance  of  these 
regulations  in  regard  to  silver  certificates  is  that,  since  no  provision  was  made  for 
their  redemption  in  gold,  and  since  the  gold  reserve  was  specifically  set  aside  for 
other  purposes,  some  measure  had  to  be  devised  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  their 
presentation  for  redemption.  By  making  them  the  almost  exclusive  medium  for 
small  and  rapid  exchange,  they  are  absorbed  by  and  become  indispensable  to  the 
general  circulation.  So  the  question  of  their  redemption  is  not  Hkely  to  rise.  Of 
course,  however,  it  would  be  competent  for  the  secretary  to  give  in  exchange  for 
silver  certificates  redeemed  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes,  and  these  latter 
would  be  a  direct  liability  upon  the  gold  reserve  in  the  Division  of  Redemption.  The 
secretary  is  authorized  to  issue  gold  certificates  against  deposits  of  gold  in  the  treas- 
ury or  sub-treasuries,  but  only  so  lon^  as  the  gold  reserve  exceeds  $100,000,000;  he 
may  also  suspend  their  issue  if  at  any  time  the  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes 
in  the  general  treasury  exceed  $60,000,000.  (4)  The  secretary  is  authorized  to 
refund  any  and  all  of  the  Spanish  3  per  cent,  war  bonds  maturing  in  1908  and 
amounting  to  $198,791,440.  the  4  per  cent  bonds  maturing  in  1907  and  amounting  to 
$545,345,200,  and  the  5  per  cent  bonds  maturing  in  1904  and  amounting  to  $95,009,- 
700,  a  total  of  $839,146,340.  These  bonds,  which,  with  the  exception  of  $187,679,900, 
constitute  the  entire  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  United  States,  may  be  exchanged 
for  an  equal  amount  of  2  per  cent,  bonds,  specifically  payable,  principle  and  interest, 
in  gold,  and  redeemable  after  thirty  years  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government.  The 
government  will  pay  for  the  bonds  to  be  refunded  a  value  not  greater  than  their 
present  worth,  and  such  that,  if  they  were  allowed  to  run  to  maturity,  they  would 
yield  2%  per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  The  difference  between  the  face  value  of  the 
bonds  and  their  worth  so  computed  is  to  be  paid  in  cash.  Mr.  Vandu'lip,  the  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  estimated  that  the  profit  to  the  government  on  the  entire 
refunding  operation  would  be  nearly  $23,000,000.  But  since  the  bonds  the  govern- 
ment wishes  to  refund  will  not  mature  for  several  years,  their  exchange  for  2  per 
cent  bonds  is  optional  with  the  holders.  The  advantage  for  investors  in  the  lower 
per  cent  bonds  is  to  be  found  somewhat  in  the  longer  time  they  run,  but  mainly  in 
the  differential  established  by  the  Currency  bill  in  favor  of  the  new  bonds  as  a  basis 
for  circulation  for  national  bank-notes.  (5)  Before  the  passage  of  the  Currency  bill 
national  banks  could  issue  circulatitig  notes  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
the  United  States  bonds  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  secur- 
ity for  such  circulating  notes,  provided  that  the  total  amount  of  the  notes  issued 
did  not  exceed  90  per  cent,  of  the  bank  capital.  Under  the  new  law  a  national  bank 
"may  issue  circulating  notes  up  to  an  amount  equal  to  its  capital  stock,  depositing 
with  the  United  States  as  security  an  equal  amount  of  any  form  of  United  States 
bonds."  National  banks  issuing  notes  by  depositing  any  form  of  United  States  bonds, 
except  the  new  2  per  cent,  bonds,  are  taxed  as  heretofore,  i  per  cent,  upon  the 
average  amount  of  circulation  outstanding;  but  banks  depositing  the  2  per  cent 
bcmds  are  to  be  taxed  only  one-half  of  i  per  cent   The  extension  of  the  national 
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banking  systeTn  to  small  eommtmities  is  proTidedfor  by  a  section  iwovtdiiigtbat  "bai^ 
with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $50^000  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  sccretafy  of  the 
treasury,  be  organized  in  any  place  the  p<^)ation  of  which  does  not  exceed  600a 
inhabitants;"  and  "banks  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $25,000  may,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  be  organized  in  any  jjace  the  pop^tioa 
of  which  does  not  exceni  jooo  inhabitants."  The  increase  in  national  bank  circola- 
tton  which  will  be  taken  cot  tmder  these  jn-oviskms  of  the  new  cttrrency  law  dqiends, 
of  coarse,  tipon  its  profitableness ;  and  this  profitaUeness  will  be  in  tnTerse  proportion 
to  the  premimn  on  govemment  bonds  and  the  amoont  of  interest  wfaicfa  the  bii^ 
can  c^tain  from  ordinary  investments  and  lendti^s.  Retries  received  by  the  City 
Naticmal  Bank  of  Buffalo  from  2987  banks,  represcntmg  $5io,aoo.OQO  of  the  $613,- 
000,000  constituting  in  April  the  capital  stock  of  all  national  banks,  indicated  tlut 
$69,000,000  in  circulating  notes  would  be  taken  out  immediately,  and  ^1,000^000 
more  within  a  year.  In  case  of  a  lower  bond  market  this  amount  would  be  further 
increased  by  $22,000,000.  The  circulating  notes  which  will  be  taken  oat  hj  national 
banks  organized  under  the  new  law  and  by  State  and  private  banks  incorporated 
under  that  law  is  estimated  at  $7,000,000.  "nc  total  increase  in  circulation  then  will 
be  from  $100,000,000  to  $120,000,000.  These  notes,  beii^  credit  money  guaranteed 
by  government  bonds  and  guaranteed  further  by  the  general  provision  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  of  value, 
are  in  essence  an  indirect  lien  upon  the  gold  of  the  country,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  treasury.  Their  increase  by  the  sum  of  $100,000,000,  increases  the  proportion 
of  governmental  "promises-to-pay"  to  governmentiil  "ability-to-pay."  At  the  sane 
time  the  new  issues  will,  it  is  thought,  satisfy  the  need  for  a  more  expanded  and 
flexible  currency.  (6)  "The  provisions  of  this  act  are  not  intended  to  predude  the 
accomplishment  of  international  bimetallism  whenever  conditions  shall  make  it 
expedient  and  practical  to  secure  the  same  fay  concurrent  action  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world,  and  at  a  ratio  which  shall  insure  permanence  of  relative 
value  between  gold  and  silver." 

The  first  question  asked  about  the  Currency  bill  when  it  became  law  was  whether 
the  gold  standard  had  been  established  beyond  cavil  or  dispute.  Mr.  Overstreet,  of 
Indiana,  who  in  the  House  had  charge  of  the  bill  for  the  Republicans,  to  the  question, 
''[>oes  the  bill  authorize  the  redemption  of  silver  dollars  in  gold?"  answered  that  it 
did  not.  The  bill,  moreover,  does  not  define  coin  as  gold,  nor  take  away  the  tenl- 
tender  quality  of  silver  or  any  other  moneys  issued  by  the  United  States,  nor  mes 
it  provide  that  all  government  obligations  are  to  be  paid  in  gold.  Mr.  Gage, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  an  interview  published  on  August  26,  stated  that  a 
president  so  disposed  "could  order  his  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  make  paymeitt 
m  silver  of  all  the  public  debt  payable  in  coin  and  for  all  current  disbnrsements  ol 
the  government,  which  amount  from  $1,500,000  to  $1,750,000  per  day."  Because, 
though  the  secretary  is  required  by  law  to  maintain  the  parity  of  all  money  values 
with  the  gold  standard  value,  the  means  to  accomplish  this  are  largely  left  to  his 
discretion,  and  he  might  conceivably  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  could  be  done  quite  as 
well  by  the  disbursement  of  silver  as  by  the  disbursement  of  gold.  Another  objection 
to  the  bill  was  that  it  provided  for  the  conttnnance  of  the  national  debt  for  at  least 
thirty  years,  and  probably,  if  the  banking  sections  were  not  entirely  changed,  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  debt  Fear  was  also  expressed  lest  there  might  occur  a  danserons 
inflation  of  paper  money.  The  total  capital  of  all  national  banks  when  the  bul  was 
passed  was  $616,208,095;  tin*  amount  of  circulating  notes  was  $253,139,367;  so  that, 
omitting  the  new  banks  which  it  was  expected  would  be  organized,  the  total  possible 
increase  of  currency  was  over  $363,000,000.  Leaving  this  aside,  many  thought  that 
a  very  profitable  undertaking  had  been  needlessly  and  gratuitously  offered  to  the 
banks,  and  that  an  unwarranted  abrogation  had  been  made  by  the  government  of  its 
power  of  issue.  See  article  Banks — Banking  and  article  UiirrED  States  (par- 
agraphs Finances,  National  Debt,  etc.) 

OURTIS,  William  B.,  bom  in  Saulsbury.  Vt..  January  17,  18^,  widely  known 
throughout  the  country  as  the  "father  of  American  amateur  athletics,"  died  July  2, 
1900.  His  ambition  in  youth  was  to  go  to  West  Point ;  and  this  hope  being  unreal- 
ized, he  followed  the  entire  course  of  study  on  his  own  account  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  mathematics.  His  first  athletic  fame  was  at 
Chicago  about  i860,  where  he  became  known  as  the  "Yankee  Turner."  He  served 
through  the  Civil  War  with  distinction,  and  then  came  to  New  York,  where  in  1868 
he  and  others  founded  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  He  was  at  that  time  a  well- 
known  all-around  athlete.  In  1875,  about  which  time  he  was  probably  at  his  best 
as  an  athlete,  he  assumed  the  managing  editorship  of  the  Spmt  of  the  Times,  a 
sporting  paper  which  has  become  well  known  as  an  authority  in  its  field.  Curtis  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  served  for  a  time  as  its 
president.  He  was  also  a  founder  and  president  of  the  National  Skating  Association, 
which  fostered  a  sport  of  which  he  was  especially  fond.   (See  Skating.)   In  recent 
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ytars  be  has  been  more  widely  known  as  a  referee,  in  which  capacity  he  has  been 
noted  for  his  alnlity  and  absolnte  fairness.  In  May,  igoo,  he  was  presented  with 
a  lorins  cup  for  some  twenty  years'  service  as  referee  at  the  games  of  the  Inter- 
coUegiate  Athletic  Association.  To  his  influence,  probably  more  than  to  that  of 
any  one  dse,  is  dne  the  high  standard  of  American  amateur  sport.  An  «nthtisiastic 
nature  lover,  of  late  years  ne  deroted  much  time  to  walking  and  mountain  climbitq^ 
and  foanded  the  Fre^  Air  Oub,  of  which  he  was  pathfinder.  It  was  in  the  company 
of  one  of  the  chib  members,  route  to  the  samoait  of  Mount  Washington  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  field  meeting  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  that  he  met 
his  deatli,  on  July  2,  1900,  in  an  tee-storm. 

<XWHlHO»  Frank  Hamlilton,  American  ethnologist,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  10,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Northeast,  Penn.,  July  22,  1857,  and  in  boyhood 
became  interested  in  Indian  relics.  In  1875  he  was  commissioned  by  Professor 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  make  surveys  and  collections 
for  the  Nadooal  Museum,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  curator  of  the  museum's 
eUuK^ogical  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.  He  was  assistant  ethnologist  in 
Major  J.  W.  Powell's  New  Mexican  expedition  in  1879 ;  and  at  his  own  request  was 
left  with  the  Zufli  Indians,  with  whom  he  lived  for  three  years  and  siibsequendy  for 
another  period  of  three  years.  Adopting  the  customs  of  tlK  Indians,  he  was  admitted 
to  their  tribal  oonncil  and  elected  to  their  priesthood,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
discover  many  of  their  myths  and  the  nature  of  Indian  secret  societies.  In  18S1  he 
discovered  the  ruins  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  He  conducted  excavations  in 
these  and  also  in  the  buried  cities  of  southern  Arizona,  which  he  discovered  in  1888. 
In  1895  he  discovered  the  remains  of  a  sea-dwelling  people  on  the  gulf  coast  of 
Florida,  and  in  the  following  year  led  thither  the  Pepper-Hearst  expedition.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  at 
Wasfainxton.  Cashing  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  authorities  on  the  ethnology 
and  archaeology  of  the  Indians,  especially  of  the  Zufii,  Pueblo,  and  other  tribes  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Besides  many  reports,  monographs,  and  magazine 
artides,  his  writings  include:  My  Adventures  in  ZuHi;  The  Myths  of  Creation; 
Manual  Concepts;  or,  Hand-Made  Mind;  The  Arrow. 

CVCMLJNQh  The  year  igoo  was  marked  by  two  important  events  in  the  cyding 
world — the  complete  divorce  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  from  the  racing 
side  of  bicycling  and  the  assumption  of  racing  control  by  the  new  National  Cycling 
Association,  which  had  been  considered  an  outlaw  organization  by  the  L.  A.  W., 
but  which  practically  forced  the  older  body  to  relinquish  its  hold  on  racing  matters. 
A  majority  of  the  league's  own  members,  however,  had  favored  the  abandt^mient  of 
racing  asd  the  devotion  of  the  league's  eflEorts  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
whMlmen  at  large.  The  opposition  was  largely  among  those  in  official  control  of  the 
league,  and  the  formation  of  the  rival  racing  organization  was  due  in  part  to  the 
L.  A.  W.'s  mismanagement  in  certain  particulars  and  to  its  vacillating  policy  on  the 
amateur  question.  The  membership  of  the  L.  A.  W.  is  now,  in  round  numbers, 
25,jooa  The  causes  which  led  to  its  present  diminished  numbers  are  partly  tlie  dissatis- 
faction of  whedmcn  over  league  affairs  and  in  part  the  passing  of  general  wheeling 
as  a  fad  and  the  rise  of  golf.  The  importance  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  league 
in  the  direction  of  good  roads,  l^al  rights  for  wheelmen,  conveniences  and  comforts 
for  tourists,  and  tlK  pt^ulariaation  of  die  wbed  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  It 
is  now  left  free  to  devote  its  entire  energies  to  these  and  kindred  objects,  and  tn 
consequence  it  has  before  it  the  possibility  of  entering  upon  its  period  of  greatest 
usefulness.  It  is  officially  stated  that  the  future  purposes  of  the  league  will  especially 
lead  toward  the  construction  of  good  roads,  in  which  work  it  will  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  automobilists.  In  sections  of  the  country  where  good  roads  are  not 
to  be  obtained  immediately,  three-foot  side  jiaths  will  be  built  and  paid  for  by  the 
league.  A  series  of  five-cent  booklets  is  being  issued  under  the  name  of  the  "L.  A.  W. 
Good  Roads  Library,"  the  numbers  now  ready  being  Country  Roads,  Macadam 
Roads,  Cycle  Paths,  and  Wide  Tires.  Besides  matters  relating  to  L.  A.  W.  and 
N.  C.  A.  interests,  the  year  was  distin^ished  by  a  continued  general  decline  of 
public  interest  in  racing  and  the  disbanding  of  many  bicycle  clubs,  whose  usefulness 
IS  apparently  a  thing  of  the  past  It  should  not  be  considered  that  general  wheeling 
is  doomed  because  of  the  apparent  lessening  of  interest.  From  many  stant^ints 
cycling  has  a  bright  future  as  a  sport,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  b«t  use 
of  tihe  bipyde  is  for  locomotion  and  touring.   See  Sports. 

UWIUfBi  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  bdonging  to  Great  Britain  sinoe  1S7& 
It  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  60  miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  its  total 
area  is  estimated  at  35B4  sqtiare  miles.  Its  population,  estimated  on  a  basis  of  8  per 
cent,  arainat  increase,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  230,000  (309,266  in  1891).  Of  these, 
according  to  die  census  of  1891,  161,360  belonged  to  the  Greek  and  other  Christian 
f^rdies,  while  47.^  prolesaed  Islam.   The  admtnijtratioo  of  the  island  is  vested 
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in  a  high  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  crown  and  assisted  by  an  executive  council 
of  3  members  and  a  legislative  council  of  i8  members,  of  which  6  are  office-holders 
and  12  elected  on  a  proper^  qualification.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Nicoaa,  with 
a  population  of  12,515  in  1891.  Agriculture  is  the  main  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  principal  products  exported  are  wheat,  barley,  olives,  cotton,  wine,  silk 
cocoons,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Total  value  of  exports  and 
imports  for  1898-99,  ^343,687  and  £228,206  respectively.  The  revenue  for  1898^  was 
j£2io,284,  and  the  expenditure  £132,973.  There  were  340  elementary  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  17,460.  In  accordance  with  the  convention  of  1887  the  sum  of  £92,800 
is  paid  annually  to  the  Turkish  government.  In  1899  the  island  received  from  the 
British  government  a  loan  of  £314,000  for  the  building  of  a  railway  from  Ni«>5ia 
to  Famagosta. 
OZSOHB.   See  Austria-Hungary. 

DA  OOSTA,  Jacob  M.,  M.D.,  LLD.,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Philadelphia, 
died  in  that  city  September  11,  190a  He  was  born  at  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  and 
comii%  to  the  United  States  as  a  boy,  received  his  medical  education  at  Jefferson 
Medical  Qdl^,  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  was  subsequently  appointed  lecturer  in 
clinical  medicine  and  professor,  occupying  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  from  1872  to  1891,  when  he  was  made  emeritus  professor.  Dr.  Da  Costa 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1895 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  that  city. 

He  was  also  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard. 
He  was  the  author  of  Medical  Diagnosis,  a  work  that  has  been  translated  into  sev- 
eral foreign  languages;  Strain  and  Overaction  of  the  Heart;  Harvey  and  His  Dis- 
covery and  other  valuable  works  in  medicine,  aggregating  54  titles. 

DAHOMXiy,  a  French  colony,  with  a  coastline  of  about  70  miles,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  touches  German  Togoland  on  the  west,  British  Lagos  on  the  east,  and 
stretches  northward  to  the  Niger  River.  The  estimated  area  of  the  country  is 
50,000  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  population  1,000,000.  The  colony  is  under  the 
administration  of  the  governor-general  of  French  West  Africa,  who  is  stationed  at 
St.  Louis  in  Senegal,  but  a  governor  and  administrative  council  are  resident  at 
Porto  Novo  in  Dahomey.  This  town  has  about  50,000  inhabitants;  other  centres  of 
population  are  Abomey,  Grand  Popo,  Whydah,  Kotonu,  Agoue,  and  Allada.  The 
colony  has  become  self-supporting,  for  the  local  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1900 
balanced  at  1,885,000  francs.  The  natives,  who  are  pure  negroes,  are  engaged,  in  the 
coast  region,  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  yams,  manioc,  and  potatoes,  and  in  the 
forests  they  take  palm  kernels  and  palm  oil,  which  two  commodities  constitute  the 
chief  exports.  Ivory  and  rubber  are  also  exported.  In  i8g8  the  imports  were  valued 
at  9.994,500  francs,  about  20  per  cent,  coming  from  France ;  and  the  exports  7,538.- 
700  francs,  about  34  per  cent,  being  sent  to  France.  The  value  of  the  palm  kernels 
exported  was  4.251,400  francs,  and  of  the  palm  oil,  2,729,700  francs.  Trade  is  car- 
ried on  largely  through  the  ports  of  Whydah  and  Kotonu.  The  latter  town  is  con- 
nected by  telegraph  with  Abomey  (70  miles  inland),  and  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal. 
The  construction  of  a  railway  from  Kotonu  to  the  Niger  has  been  proposed.  In  the 
spring  of  igoo  the  native  king,  who  was  resident  at  Abomey,  the  old  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Dahomey,  was  deposed  by  the  French  authorities  and  interned  at  Porto 
Novo. 

SALT,  Marcus.  Montana  millionaire  and  "copper  king,"  died  November  12,  igoo, 
at  the  age  of  58.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1842,  and  b^an  his  Western  life  when 
a  boy,  being  employed  on  a  farm  near  San  Francisco.  He  then  worked  at  mining, 
and  without  schooling,  but  by  careful  study  of  the  rocks  in  the  mines  where  he  was 
laboring  made  himself  a  mining  expert  and  became  a  recognized  authority  in  the 
profession.  While  engaged  as  expert  for  Walker  Brothers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  he  disguised  himself  as  a  working  miner,  and  secretly  explored 
the  Alice  Mine.  On  the  strength  of  his  report  the  property  was  purchased,  and  Daly 
was  made  superintendent.  He  was  soon  able  to  make  investments  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  bought  for  $30,000  the  Anaconda  silver  mine  in  Montana.  After  working 
it  for  silver  to  a  depth  of  120  feet,  he  struck  one  of  the  richest  copper  deposits  in  the 
world,  and  his  fortune  was  made.  In  his  latter  years  Marcus  Daly  became  involved 
in  a  bitter  feud  with  his  former  partner,  William  A.  Clark,  and  this  enmity  had  an 
important  effect  on  political  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  State  of  Montana.  In  a 
spirit  of  revenge  he  balked  Clark  constantly,  both  in  his  business  enterprises  and  in 
his  efforts  toward  political  advancement.  There  was  a  struggle  between  them  for 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  Montana,  in  which  one  of  the  chief  points  involved 
was  the  question  as  to  whether  the  State  capital  should  be  located  at  Helena  or 
Anaconda.  When  Clark  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  Daly  carried  the 
fight  to  Washington,  and  by  charging  Clark  with  wholesale  bribery  caused  the  Sen- 
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ate  to  unseat  him.  (See  Montana.)  As  the  owner  of  race-horses  Marcus  Daly  was 
a  well-known  figure  on  the  American  turf.  He  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  his 
charities. 

DAIiT,  William  D.,  member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  died  July  31,  1900. 
He  was  bom  in  Jersey  City  in  1851,  and  after  a  common  school  education  and  some 
time  spent  in  an  iron  foundry,  took  up  the  study  of  law.  He  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  criminal  bar,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
assistant  United  States  district  attorney.  He  was  a  promiment  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  served  in  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  in  1889  and  later  in  the  State 
f  Senate.  In  he  was  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee  and  stumped 
the  State  for  Btyan,  being  one  of  the  few  Democrats  of  the  State  to  actively  sup- 
port the  ticket. 

DAMS.  The  construction  of  the  Wachusett  dam  for  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  vicinity,  was  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of 
190a  The  preliminary  work  done  previously  included  a  temporary  diverting  dam 
and  two  flumes,  one  of  which,  built  of  timber  and  having  a  width  of  40  feet,  diverts 
Uie  water  past  the  dam  site.  The  main  dam  and  two  immense  earth  dykes  will 
form  a  reservoir  Syi  miles  long,  with  a  maximum  width  of  2  miles,  a  shore  line  of 
35  miles,  a  maximum  depth  01  129  feet,  an  average  depth  of  46  feet,  and  a  storage 
capacity  of  over  63,000,000,000  gallons.  This  is  nearly  twice  the  capacity  of  the  new 
Croton  reservoir,  and  is  suipassed,  it  is  believed,  only_  by  the  Peri^or  reservoir  in 
India.  Although  the  new  Wachusett  dam  will  provide  a  reservoir  with  greater 
storage  capacity  than  is  obtained  with  the  Croton  or  Cornell  dam,  yet  it  will  have 
a  probable  maximum  height  above  rock  foundation  of  only  about  200  feet  (the 
exact  figures  to  be  determined  by  the  final  excavations),  as  compared  with  291  feet 
in  the  case  of  the  new  Croton  dam.  The  Wachusett  dam,  therefore,  ranks  second 
among  the  dams  of  the  world  both  in  height  and  in  storage  capacity  provided.  At 
the  highest  portion  the  Wachusett  dam  will  have  a  probable  width  of  175  feet  at  the 
base,  while  the  width  at  the  very  top  will  be  25^^  feet,  but  9  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
a>ping  the  width  will  be  only  2234  feet  The  main  dam  will  be  850  feet  long,  with 
50  feet  of  terminal  structure  in  addition  at  each  end.  There  will  also  be  a  masonry 
core  wall,  and  earth  embankment  extending  some  100  feet  farther  toward  the  soutli- 
east  bank,  and  at  the  other  end  there  will  be  a  masonry  waste  weir  about  450  feet 
long.  The  length  of  the  whole  structure  will  amount  to  about  1500  feet.  The 
dam  is  made  unusually  heavy  in  cross-section  on  account  of  the  comparatively  large 
population  dwelling  just  below,  which  would  be  endangered  in  case  of  its  failure. 
The  body  of  the  dam  will  be  built  of  large  granite  blocks,  of  irregular  size,  and  the 
exposed  faces  will  be  of  rock-faced  granite  ashlar  in  ranged  courses,  well  bonded 
into  the  rubble  masonry.  There  will  be  two  gate  chambers  near  the  middle  of  the 
main  dam,  one  built  into  the  upper  part  of  the  structure,  and  the  other  at  the  base  on 
the  lower  side.  Four  4S-inch  pipes  will  pass  through  the  dam  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber, with  their  centres  109  feet  below  the  full-water  line.  As  there  will  be  an  available 
head  of  over  100  feet  with  a  full  reservoir,  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  water  before 
it  passes  out  from  the  lower  ^te  house,  and  develop  power  for  sale.  The  water  then 
passes  into  the  aqueduct,  which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  300,000,000  gallons. 

The  dam  was  designed  under  the  direction  of  F.  P.  Stearns,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  and  the  plans  were  prepared  by  Reuben  Shirreffs  and,  after 
his  resignation,  by  Alfred  D.  FHnn.  Bids  for  its  construction  were  received  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1900,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  a  few  days  later  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
McArthur  Brothers,  of  Chicago,  111.,  for  $1,603,633.  The  sum  named  is  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  dam  and  reservoir,  as  several  millions 
of  dollars  wilt  be  required  for  the  one  item  of  stripping  organic  matter  (muck,  etc), 
from  the  site  to  giurd  against  trouble  from  tastes  and  odors.  An  article  describing 
this  dam  at  lengm,  written  by  Mr.  Flinn,  appeared  in  the  Engineering  News  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  1900. 

A  steel  dam  was  in  process  of  construction  during  1900  about  twelve  miles  from 
Houghton.  Mich.,  by  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  and  Iron  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  who 
have  previously  erected  other  dams  of  this  material.  This  structure  has  a  length 
of  472  feet  and  a  maximum  height  of  74  feet.  It  is  composed  of  concave  steel  plates, 
supported  by  steel  bents  or  A-shaped  frames,  8  feet  apart,  measured  aloiK  the  length 
of  the  dam.  A  portion  of  the  steel  structure  rests  on  a  bed  of  concrete  64  feet  long 
and  14  to  25  feet  thick,  which  apparently  extends  across  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
In  December,  1900,  most  of  the  concrete  was  in  place  and  the  steel  work  had  been 
started. 

The  high  rock-fiU  dam  of  the  Denver  Union  Water  Company,  some  50  miles  from 
Denver,  Col.,  was  damaged  while  under  construction  on  May  3,  1900.  by  a  sudden 
and  unprecedented  rise  in  (joose  Creek,  the  waters  of  which  it  was  to  impound  when 
completed.  The  dam  was  being  built  across  a  narrow  canon  to  provide  water  for  the 
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dty  of  DenTcr.  It  was  to  have  a  total  h^ht  oi  210  f«et,  and  was  to  hav«  beea 
composed  of  rock  and  sbcmt  loosely  dumped  into  place  from  a  bridge  stretching 
across  the  canon.  The  lower  slope  was  to  be  protected  at  the  base  by  a  coacrete 
and  stone  masonry  wall,  and  a  }i-inc\i  steel  plate,  or  core,  was  to  extend  all  the  way 
up,  backed  by  2  feet  of  concrete,  and  with  hand-laid  stone  between  the  concrete 
and  the  rock-fill.  The  steel  plates  were  to  be  riveted  together  at  the  edges  and 
secured  to  6-inch  steel  I-beams  embedded  in  the  concrete.  At  the  time  of  riie  acci- 
dent the  toe-wall  had  been  extended  to  the  full  height  designed,  and  the  rodt-fill 
had  been  carried  up  some  50  feet,  or  about  one-foarth  of  its  total  proposed  height. 
As  a  result  of  heavy  rain,  a  volume  of  water  in  the  stream  far  in  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  the  channel  provided  to  divert  it  was  produced,  and  the  partially  com- 
plete structure  was  overtopped.  Some  of  the  rock-fitl  was  washed  out,  bnt  the 
solid  toe  wall  was  left  standing.  The  flood  caused  some  damage  to  property  below, 
and  apparently  has  raised  strong  objections  to  the  completion  of  the  dam  00  the 
original  lines,  since  it  was  reported  late  in  the  year  that  the  rock-fill  plan  would  be 
abandooed  and  a  full  masonry  sectxm  substituted.  Mr.  C.  P.  Allen,  of  Denver,  G3I., 
is  the  chief  Migineer  of  the  Denver  Union  Water  Company. 

Failure  of  the  Austin  Dam. — On  April  y,  igoo,  the  great  masonry  dam  at  Austin, 
Tex.,  on  the  Colorado  River,  was  destroyed  by  an  unprecedented  flood,  resulting  in 
loss  of  life  and  property.  The  dam  was  built  in  1890-9^  to  fumi^  a  water  supply 
for  the  city  of  Austin  and  to  ptxirvide  water-power  for  its  industries,  includi^  the 
electric  lifting  and  electric  railway  systems.  The  construction  was  maoaged  by  a 
Board  of  Public  Works  created  for  the  purpose,  and  a  notable  feature  of  the  history 
of  the  undertaking  was  the  number  of  engineers  who  were  connected  with  it  Some 
of  these  resignea,  alleging  that  they  were  hampered  io  their  work  by  the  city 
authorities.  The  dam  was  about  iioo  feet  long  on  the  crest,  about  60  feet  high,  tio 
feet  vide  at  the  bottom  and  some  20  feet  thick  near  the  top,  which  was  rounded  off 
to  allow  an  easy  flow  of  water  over  the  full  length  of  the  crest.  The  dam  H'as  built 
of  rubble  masonry  with  a  granite  facing,  and  the  quality  of  the  material  and  of  the 
workmanship  above  the  foundation  has  not  been  questioned.  On  May  30.  1893. 
before  the  dam  was  put  in  use,  the  foundation  of  the  gate-house  was  carried  away 
by  a  stream  from  the  lake  which  cut  nnder  the  east  bulkhead,  this  break  in  the  head- 

Pite  masonry  costing  the  city  $97.ooa  Leaks  occurred  also  at  subsequent  dates, 
rcvious  to  the  failure,  it  is  held  by  some  who  have  studied  the  problem,  a  gradual 
tmdermining  of  the  foundation  of  the  toe  of  the  dam  had  taken  place,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  had  been  swept  or  scoured  away,  leaving  the  masonry  of  the  toe, 
of  granite  blocks  of  6  tons  weight,  wholly  unsupported.  During  the  preceding  year 
there  was  a  tremendous  flood,  which  may  have  weakened  the  dam  and  washed  ont 
the  foundatioa 

During  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  the  failure  of  the  dam  there  had  been  a 
rainfall  of  5  inches  on  ground  already  wet 

The  channel  of  the  Colorado  River  above  Attstin  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  sinuous 
gorge  held  in  by  limestone  hills  and  mountains,  which  it  drains.  Just  above  several 
rivers  empty  into  the  Colorado,  and  the  configuration  of  the  country  is  such  that  the 
water  runs  off  rapidly  into  streams.  The  river  rose  very  rapidly  until,  at  11 :  ao  A.M. 
on  April  7,  when  tlie  iake  level  had  reached  11.07  f«et  above  its  crest,  the  dam  gave 
away  at  a  point  about  300  feet  from  its  east  end.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  dam 
failed  by  sliding  on  account  of  the  soft  and  friable  nature  of  the  limestone  on  which 
it  rested.  But  whatever  die  cause,  two  whole  sections  of  the  dam,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, eadi  about  350  feet  long,  were  carried  down  stream  bodily,  witbotit  overturn- 
ing, and  left  stan<Ung  some  60  feet  beyond  dieir  fomiN'  position.  About  40  minutes 
aner  the  break  one  of  these  detached  sections  was  br<Aen  and  disappeu%d,  and 
during  the  night  considerably  more  than  half  the  other  section  also  broke  up,  but  a 
part  of  it  was  still  standing  at  iast  accounts,  as  were  the  two  ends  of  the  dam  left 
in  place  when  the  break  occurred.  During  the  same  night  a  part  of  the  river  wall 
of  the  power  house  fell.  The  break  was  described  and  its  probable  causes  were  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  in  the  technical  journals.  The  history  of  the  structure, 
including  the  failure,  forms  Bulletin  No.  40  of  the  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation 
Papers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  written  by  Professor  T.  U.  Taylor. 

DANISH  WB8T  IMSIEB,  three  islands— St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John 
— lying  to  the  east  of  Porto  Rico  and  belonging  to  Denmark,  have  a  combined  area 
of  139  square  miles  and  a  popntation  of  about  35.000.  This  area  and  population  is 
divided  as  follows:  St.  Croix,  area,  74  square  miles;  population,  19,783;  St.  John, 
area,  42  square  miles;  population,  984;  St.  Thomas,  21  square  miles;  population, 
I4'389.  The  capital  of  the  group  is  Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas,  while  Christian- 
sfcidt,  on  St.  Croix,  is  the  second  city  in  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
negroes.  Very  little  Danish  is  spoken  in  the  islands,  English  being  generally  used. 
Formerly  the  islands  were  under  cultivation  to  a  considerable  extent,  bat  their 
<Ad  prosperity  has  largely  vanished.    The  negroes  engage  in  sugar  culture.  how- 
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Thb  Alstix  Dam,  Before  tub  Break. — i.  The  dam  during  dry  weather.    2.  The 
dam,  with  seven  feet  of  water  pouring  over  the  edge — shortly  before  the  break. 
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«v«r,  and  sugar  and  rum  are  the  principal  exports.  The  United  States  takes  the 
largest  share  of  the  exports,  while  France  leads  in  the  import  trade.  In  1899  the 
exports  were:  To  the  United  States,  $707,700;  France,  $57,900;  Denmark  (in  1898), 
^50,280;  Great  Britain,  ^1256.  The  total  imports  in  1%^  amounted  to  $1,142,000; 
in  1900,  $733,400.  Business  d«>ression  was  very  marked  in  1899  and  1900.  St. 
Thomas  has  an  excellent  land-locked  harbor,  which  is  now  of  little  importance, 
except  as  a  coaling  station. 

During  1900  there  were  continued  rumors  of  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  islands 
by  the  United  States.  In  May  this  proposed  sale  was  regarded  as  given  up.  In 
Kovember,  however,  Mr.  Charles  H,  Allen,  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  paid  the 
islands  a  visit,  which,  though  officially  declared  to  have  no  connection  with  any 
contemplated  purchase,  was  regarded  m  many  quarters  as  relating,  in  an  ulterior 
way  at  least,  to  such  a  purchase.  The  Porto  Ricans,  it  appeared,  disapproved  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  Danish  islands  by  tiie  United  States,  fearing  that  St.  Thomas 
would  be  a  formidable  rival  to  San  Juan  for  the  proposed  American  naval  station  in 
the  West  Indies.  An  expenditure  of  several  million  dollars  for  dredging  would 
probably  be  required  to  prepare  properly  the  San  Juan  harbor  for  the  establishment 
of  a  naval  station.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  many  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
disapprove  of  the  proposed  sale.  On  October  29,  1900,  the  colonial  council  adopted 
by  a  small  majority  a  resolution  requesting  the  King  of  Denmark  to  retain  the  islands 
imder  Danish  sovereignty.  It  was  stated  at  the  close  of  the  year  that  the  United 
States  government,  through  its  minister  at  Copenhagen,  had  expressed  its  willingness 
to  pay  12,000,000  kroner  ($3,216,000).    See  Colonies. 

D*ANNUNZIO,  Gabrieu:  (pseudonym  for  Rapagnetta),  Italian  novelist,  drama- 
tist, and  politician,  aroused  wide  interest  during  the  year  by  his  symbolic  play. 
La  Gloria,  and  his  novel,  II  Fuoco  {The  Flame  of  Life,  translated  by  Kassandra 
Vivaria).  La  Gloria,^  the  most  ambitious  of  his  dramas,  is  probably  the  outcome  of 
d'Annunzio's  recent  identification  with  the  political  life  of  Italy.  If  Fuoco,  the  stoiy 
of  an  artist  and  a  tragedian,  is  believed  to  recount  the  love  affairs  ofd'Annunzio  with 
Eleanor  Duse.  D'Annunzio  denied  this,  but  his  assertion  was  not  widely  believed. 
Both  in  France  and  in  Italy  the  publication  of  the  work  excited  much  criticism  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  an  improper  exposi  of  private  affairs.  Marcel  Prevost 
sharply  attacked  d'Annunzio  on  this  and  other  grounds  in  the  Figaro.  Incidentally 
Prevost  admitted  that  he  had  not  read  the  work  in  question,  and  this  led  to  an 
amusing  answer  by  d'Annunzio,  in  which  he  said  that  if  any  one  accused  him  of 
revealing  private  affairs  the  acctuer  said  that  which  was  not  true.  However,  said 
d'Annunzio,  I  have  not  read  the  criticism  of  Marcel  Prevost. 

D'Annunzio  is  now  36  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  in  the  College  of  Prato, 
Tuscany,  and  at  the  University  of  Rome.  He  has  figured  in  political  life  as  a 
conservative  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  in  1900  he  suddenly  became 
disgusted  with  the"  party  of  the  Right  and  joined  the  radical  Republicans.  He  said 
that  the  Radicals  represented  the  truth,  for  which  he,  d'Annunzio,  had  always  stood. 
His  first  books  of  verse.  Canto  Novo  (1882)  and  the  Intermezso  de  Rime  (1883) 
are  characterized  by  unbridled  passion  and  by  beauty  of  form  and  expression.  These 
•qualities  are  likewise  found  in  his  later  fwetry:  Isotheo  Chimera;  FAcgic  Romane 
and  Poema  Paradisiaco.  His  prose  work  includes:  Terra  Vergine  (1882) ;  //  Libro 
delte  Vergini  (1884)  and  San  PantaUone  (1886)  ;  two  volumes  of  short  stories  full 
of  the  most  repulsive  naturalism:  //  Piacere  (1889);  L'lnnoccntc  (1892),  and  // 
Trionfo  della  Morte  (1894) ;  three  novels  comprising  a  series,  entitled  /  Romansi 
4eUe  Rose;  Giovanni  Bpiscopo  (1892)  ;  Vergini  delle  Rocce  (1896),  the  first  part  of 
a  romantic  trilogy,  and  the  above-mentioned  //  Fuoco  (English  translation  in  prep- 
aration). His  principal  works  have  been  translated  into  French  by  Herelle.  He 
is  best  known  perhaps  by  II  Trionfo  della  Morte,  which  has  been  translated  into 
various  European  languages  (English  translation,  1898).  D'Annunzio  has  lately 
produced  several  dramas,  modelled  after  Maeterlinck,  which  have  had  considerable 
vcwue.  They  include :  La  Citta  Morta  ( 1898)  ;  ( The  Dead  City,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Arthur  Symons)  ;  Dream  of  a  Spring  Morning  (1897),  written  for  Signora 
Duse.  and  Dream  of  an  Autumn  Sunset  (1899),  two  parts  of  a  quattuor  yet  un- 
finished, which  show  the  poet  at  two  extreme  moods,  the  one  morbid,  the  other  pas- 
fionate;  La  Gioconda  (1899),  played  by  Signora  Dus6  in  London  in  1900  (English 
translation  by  Arthur  Symons),  and  La  Gloria,  partaking  of  the  dominant  qualities 
of  each  of  the  preceding.  He  has  written  two  other  dramas,  The  Crowd  and 
Fratre  Sole,  founded  on  the  .story  of  St.  Francis. 

D'Annunzio  is  primarily  a  genius  of  the  decadent  school.  His  novels  and  dramas 
are  rich  in  imagination,  and  show  remarkable  intuition  into  the  workings  of  the  pas- 
sions. Their  moral  tone,  however,  has  provoked  sharp  criticism  from  many  quar- 
ters. D'Annunzio,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  his  work  is  profoundly  moral, 
because  his  representation  of  life  is  true,  and  truth  cannot  but  be  moral.  D'An- 
mmzio's  favorite  theme  is  the  melancholy  strife  between  man's  higher  and  lower 
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nature.  In  both  L'Innocente  and  //  Piacere  the  leading  characters,  through  power- 
lessness  to  free  themselves  from  corrupting  influences,  lose  the  pure  delight  which 
they  would  have  otherwise  attained. 

DASFUB,  a  province  of  the  Brttisb-Egj^tian  Soudan,  is  bounded  by  the  province 
of  Kordofan  on  the  east,  the  province  of  Bahr-el-Ghazal  on  the  south,  and  by  the 
French  possession  of  Wadai  on  the  west.  To  the  north  arc  the  desert  r^ons  of  the 
eastern  Sahara.  The  area  and  population  are  unknown,  but  have  been  estimated  at 
aoo,ooo  square  miles  and  1,500,000  respectively.  The  influence  of  Great  Britain  in 
Darfur  was  admitted  by  agreements  with  Germany  and  Italy  in  1890  and  1891,  and 
was  strengthened  by  the  success  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian  expeditionary  force  under 
General  Kitchener  in  1898.  The  western  limits  of  Darfur  were  defined  by  an  An^lo- 
French  treaty  signed  March  21,  1899.  The  capital  is  El  Fasher.  The  E^^rptian 
Soudan  is  treated  in  the  paragraph  on  that  title  in  the  article  Egypt. 

DARTMOUTH  OOLLBGB,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  founded  in  1769-  A  notable 
feature  of  the  year  1900  was  the  creation  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration 
and  Finance,  established  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Tuck,  '62,  as  a  memorial  to  lus 
father,  a  member  of  the  class  of  35.  It  is  a  graduate  school,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  train  college  graduates  for  a  business  career  in  a  course  of  instruction  covering 
two  years.  On  July  5  occurred  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  summer  school, 
which  has  been  instituted  principally  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  "  A  graduate  department  of  pedagogy  was  organized  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  college  year  of  1900-01.  It  is  designed  to  give  to  men  holding  the 
bachelor's  degree  a  year  of  special  training  to  fit  such  men  for  the  work  of  instruction 
and  management  in  secondary  schools.  Fayerweather  Hall,  providing  for  81  students, 
was  added  during  the  year  to  the  dormitory  system,  which  now  includes  4  buildings, 
and  accommodates  250  students.  At  present  Dartmouth  has  57  instructors  and  741 
students,  distributed  by  departments  as  follows:  College,  642;  Tuck  School,  15; 
Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  36,  and  medical,  90.  The  total  income  for  the 
last  academic  year  was  $105,000,  exclusive  of  gifts,  which  reached  $350,000.  The 
institution  is  endowed  to  the  extent  of  $2,300,000,  and  has  a  library  of  85,000  vol- 
umes. See  Universities  and  Colleges. 

X>AR  W  iNISBIL  See  Zoological  Literature  and  Zoological  Societies. 

DAUOHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RSVOLnTION,  a  patriotic  women's 
society,  organized  in  Washington  in  1890,  and  in  1899  had  a  membership  of  27.000. 
There  are  chapters  also  in  Hawaii,  in  England,  and  in  Canada.  President-general, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Manning;  corresponding  secretary -general,  Mrs.  Kate  Kearney  Henry, 
903  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  work  of  the  national  society  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  was  commended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
other  officers  of  the  government.  A  hospital  corps  was  established  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  society  in  Washington,  which  was  in  constant  communication  with 
the  medical  department  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  qualifications  of  all  nurses  sent 
to  the  front  were  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  hospital  corps,  of  which  Dr.  Anita 
Newcomb  McGce  was  director, 

DAUGHTBRB  OF  THE  KINa,  organized  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1885  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  "Christ's  Kingdom  among  young  women." 
President,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bradley;  secretary.  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Ryerson,  281  Fourth 
Avenue.  New  York  City.  The  work  is  done  throu^  parochial  chapters.  The  official 
organ  is  The  Royal  Cross. 

BAUQHTERS  OF  THE  REVOItUTION,  a  national  women's  patriotic  society, 
oi^nized  in  New  York  City  in  1891  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  those  who  achieved 
American  independence,  to  commemorate  events  of  the  Revcdution,  to  preserve  and 
to  publish  records  of  that  period,  and  to  encourage  historical  study.  President- 
general,  Mrs.  Adaltne  W.  Sterling,  of  the  New  Jersey  socie^;  corre^xmding 
secretary-general,  Mrs.  George  B.  Wallis.  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  sodety.  Head- 
quarters, 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Ci^. 

DAVIDSON,  Thomas,  educator,  scholar,  and  lecturer  on  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion, art,  and  literature,  died  on  September  14,  1900,  at  Montreal.  Bom  in  Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland,  on  October  25,  1840,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen in  i860,  and  spent  throe  years  as  rector  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  of  Old 
Aberdeen.  He  came,  in  1866  to  the  Collegiate  Institute  of  London,  Canada,  and  a 
year  later  went  to  Boston,  thence  to  St.  Louis,  eventually  becoming  principal  in 
a  branch  high  school,  writing  in  the  meantime  for  the  Round  World  (of  New  York) 
and  IVcstcrn  Educational  Afonthly.  He  removed  to  Cambridge.  Mass..  in  1875,  and 
devoted  himself  to  scientiBc  and  literary  pursuits.  His  works  embrace  a  translation 
of  the  Fragments  of  Parmcnidcs  (1869),  in  English  hexameters,  wtth'a  commentary: 
a  translation  from  the  German  of  Bleek's  On  the  Origin  of  Language  (1869)  ;  A 
Short  Account  of  the  Niobe  Group  (1874) ;  archaeolc^cal  disquisitions  under  the 
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title:  The  Parthenon  Friese  and  Other  Essays  (1882)  ;  The  Philosophical  System  of 
Antonio-RosminiSerbati  [translated,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life,  Bib- 
liography, Introduction,  and  Notes]  (1882) ;  a  translation  of  Rosmini's  An- 
thropology (1883},  and  Psychology  (3  volumes,  1884)  ;  The  Place  of  Art  in 
Education  (1886);  Giordano  Bruno  [and  the  Relation  of  His  Philosophy  to  Free 
Thought]  (i^l5)  ;  a  translation  of  Scartazztni's  Handbook  to  Dante,  with  notes  and 
additions  (1887);  Aristotle  and  [Ancient  and  Modem]  Educational  Ideals;  Pro- 
legomena to  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam;"  The  Education  of  the  Greek  People  {and 
its  Influence  on  Civilisation];  finally,  A  History  of  Education  (1900).  If  one 
adds  to  these  his  studies  of  Aquinas,  his  lectures  on  Shakespeare,  and  the  count- 
less articles  in  periodicals,  then  the  range  and  variety  of  his  researches  will  become 
apparent  He  was  fond  of  travel  and  study,  being  able  to  speak  and  read  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  modern  Greek  with  facility.  But  for  him  the  world  might  still 
be  ignorant  of  the  epoch-making  writings  of  Rosmini,  who  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Vatican  authorities  without  giving  them  sufficient  grounds  openly  to  con- 
demn his  works.  A  believer  in  immortality  and  freedom  of  utterance,  he  was 
equally  interested  in  the  austere  author  of  the  Summa  Theologia,  in  the  "heretical" 
writings  of  Bruno  and  the  mysticism  of  Tennyson. 

With  an  impractical  spirit  he  took  part  in  various  reform  movements,  from  which 
he  usually  withdrew  in  a  short  time,  because  he  found  the  people  in  the  movement 
below  his  high  ethical  ideals.  Such  was  the  case— e.g.,  when  he  joined  the  Bryan 
party  in  New  York  in  1896.  In  the  Adirondacks,  at  Keene,  Professor  Davidson 
established  his  Summer  School  of  Uie  Culture  Sciences,  with  a  view  of  furthering 
the  growth  of  ibt  Fellowship  of  New  Life,  which  he  had  founded  in  the  United 
States  and  En^and.  But,  according  to  himself,  his  whole  life-work  found  its  proper 
field  of  application  only  two  or  three  years  before  his  death.  In  1898  he  formed  a  class 
of  young  men  and  women  among  the  Russian  Jews  of  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
(i6S  Madison  Street),  where  over  a  hundred  eager  minds  were  moulded  into  future 
workers  for  the  weal  of  the  community  on  the  lines  laid  out  by  him.  Large  of 
frame,  genial,  with  a  majestic  bearing,  he  captivated  one  by  the  sheer  charm  of 
personality,  inspiring  absolute  and  immediate  confidence.  There  was  a  fatherly 
affection  in  his  relations  to  his  pupils,  and  they  reciprocated  by  a  filial  devotion. 

DAVIS,  CusHHAN  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  died  at  his  home  in  St  Paul^  Minn.,  November  27,  1900.  He  was  born 
at  Henderson,  Jefferson  Counj^,  N.  Y.,  m  iSsff,  and  in  the  same  year  his  family  re- 
moved to  Waukesha,  Wis.  Cushman  K,  Davis  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1857  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  After  serving  in 
the  Union  Army,  first  as  lieutenant  and  later  as  assistant  adjutant-general,  he 
settled  at  St  Paul,  Minn.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  1867 
and  United  States  district  attorney  for  Minnesota  from  1868  to  1873.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Minnesota  upon  a  platform  radically  antagonistic  to  corporate 
interests.  It  is  probable  that  his  election  was  primarily  due  to  a  lecture  which  a  few 
years  previous  he  delivered  in  many  (4aces,  entitled  "Modern  Feudalism."  This 
lecture  was  a  denunciation  of  corporations  and  especially  of  railways.  In  later 
^rears  Senator  Davis  modified  to  a  considerable  extent  his  earlier  ideas  on  this  sub- 
tect  and  was  frequently  employed  as  counsel  by  larg^e  corporations.  While  Mr. 
Davis  was  governor  he  was  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
He  was  unable,  however,  to  overcome  the  opposition  to  him  in  his  own  party,  and 
his  defeat  caused  his  retirement  from  politics  until  1887,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate.  During  his  retirement  Senator  Davis  considered  himself  permanently 
retired  from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  largely  to  literature  and  an  exhaustive 
study  of  Shakespeare.  During  his  first  term  in  the  Senate  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  and  was  identified  with  the  Pension  act  of 
18^,  which  greatly  expanded  the  pension  rolls  and  increased  the  amount  of  money 
paid  Inr  the  government  thereunder.  During  his  second  term  he  opposed  with  much 
vigor  President  Cleveland's  attempt  to  reinstate  the  Queen  of  Hawaii,  and  advocated 
the  plan  of  annexation  proposed  by  President  Harrison.  At  the  same  time  Senator 
Davis  defended  President  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  policy  and  became  famous  as  an 
unsparing  enemy  of  those  who,  in  the  labor  troubles  of  1894,  denied  the  right  of 
the  federal  authority  to  maintain  order  and  protect  the  United  States  mails.  Upon 
the  retirement  of  John  Sherman  from  t}ie  Senate  Senator  Davis  was  appointed  to 
his  place  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In  this  position  he 
wielded  wide  influence  during  President  McKinle/s  administration ;  for  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  at  least  by  inaction,  was  absolutely  requisite  in  the  plans  of  the 
administration  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  for  practical  purposes  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  the  Senate  in  this  respect.  Upon  the  termination 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  Senator  Davis  was  appomted  one  of  the  peace  com- 
missioners and  was  later  influential  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Paris  treaty.    Upon  his  first  entrance  to  the  Senate  Senator  Davis  was  widely 
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known  as  an  orator,  but  in  after  years  his  voice  failed  and  his  «>eaking,  from  an 
oratorical  point  of  view,  attracted  little  notice  in  the  Senate.  In  iSgg  Senator  Davis 
was  for  the  third  time  elected  to  the  Senate  and  his  term  of  office  would  have  ex- 
pired in  1905. 

DAWSON,  A.  J.,  whose  new  volume  of  short  stories,  The  African  Nights  Enter- 
tainment, was  one  of  the  successful  books  of  1900,  is  an  English  story  writer  not  yet 
30  years  of  age.  He  left  the  grammar  school  when  still  very  young  to  become 
apprenticed  to  a  Glasgow  shipping  company.  After  three  years  on  shipboard  he 
ran  away  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  began  a  life  of  adventure.  He  visited  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  New  Zealand,  India,  Mauritius,  South  America,  West  Africa, 
Morocco,  Portugal,  California,  and  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  18^  he  settled  down 
to  story  writing  in  London,  but  has  continued  to  vary  his  life  with  occasional  Ori- 
ental wanderings  as  special  correspondent  for  the  Daily  Express.  His  short  stories 
have  appeared  m  the  leading  English  periodicals.  In  1895  he  published  his  first  long 
novel.  Middle  Greyness.  Mere  Sentiment,  a  collection  of  short  stories,  came  out 
shortly  after  and  another  novel,  Leeway  (by  "Howard  Kerr").  This  early  work  was 
not  enthusiastically  received.  The  Bight  of  Benin,  West  African  yarns,  and  God's 
Foundling,  an  excellent  character  sketch,  first  brought  him  fame.  His  other  books 
are:  Bismillah;  The  Story  of  Ronald  Kestrel,  and  Daniel  IVhytc.  The  African 
Nights'  Entertainment  are  fiery  stories  of  love  and  life  in  northern  Africa,  where 
Eastern  and  Western  civilization  touch  each  other  and  conventionaHties  are  swept 
away.   A  new  novel,  The  Half-Caste,  has  been  announced. 

DBIiAQOA  BAT,  an  indentation  in  the  coast  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  notable 
for  the  prominence  it  achieved  in  1900  in  the  course  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  South  African  Republic.  The  railroad  from  Louren^  Marques  on  the 
northern  side  to  Pretoria  in  the  Transvaal  was  the  only  route  not  controlled  by  the 
British,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Boers  to  use  it,  even  in  violation  of  the  neutrality 
of  Portugal,  was  equalled  only  by  the  anxiety  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  it.  For  a 
time  contraband  articles  were  taken  openly  from  ships  in  the  bay  and  carried  inland 
by  the  Boers  and  their  agents,  and  when  the  Portuguese  officials  enforced  their  laws 
the  same  class  of  goods  was  smuggled.  Great  Britain,  by  a  superlative  interpretation 
of  her  rights,  established  a  blockade  of  the  bay,  and,  seizing  a  number  of  vessels, 
exercised  the  right  of  search.  On  December  29.  1899,  the  German  steamer  Bundes- 
rath  was  seized  in  this  way  by  her  majesty's  cruiser  Magicienne,  and  on  board  were 
found  three  officers  and  seventy  men  on  their  way  to  service  with  the  Boers.  After 
detention  at  Durban  in  Natal  the  Bundesrath  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  nothing 
came  of  the  incident  on  account  of  England's  complete  disavowal  of  wrong  intention 
in  the  matter  and  the  fact  that  nothing  contraband  was  found.  Reports  have  been 
circulated  from  time  to  time  of  the  proposed  purchase  of  Delagoa  Bay  by  Great 
Britain,  but  notwithstanding  the  great  advantage  such  an  acquisition  would  bring,  its 
achievement  seems  very  unlikely  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  Portugal  to  relin- 
quish any  of  her  possessions  to  a  great  Power. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  Award,  announced  on  March  2^,  terminated  a  dispute  that  had 
been  under  arbitration  for  more  than  ten  years.  The  case  follows:  The  Delagoa 
Bay  Railroad,  extending  from  L,oureni;o  Marques  to  Pretoria,  was  constructed  hj 
an  American  (Colonel  McMurdo,  of  Kentucky),  who  obtained  a  concession  from 
Portugal  in  18S3.  The  line  was  started  in  1887,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  con- 
tractor before  its  completion,  which  thus  technically  nullified  the  contract,  was 
seized  by  the  Portuguese  government  in  1889.  at  the  instance,  as  has  since  been 
proved,  of  President  Kruger,  of  the  South  African  Republic,  who  foresaw  the  ad- 
vantage which  would  accrue  to  him  in  its  possession  by  a  friendly  Power.  Remon- 
strance to  this  seizure  by  Portugal  was  made  by  McMurdo's  counttv  and  also  by 
Great  Britain  in  behalf  of  the  backers  of  the  enterprise,  with  the  result  that  arbitra- 
tion was  agreed  upon  and  the  Swiss  court  instituted.  After  what  seem  to  have  been 
needlessly  long  deliberations,  the  court  fixed  the  indemnity  of  Portugal  to  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  at  $3,062,800,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  from  June  25  1889, 
in  addition  to  the  $140,000  paid  on  account  in  1890.  The  verdict  is  disappointingly 
inadequate  in  the  opinion  of  both  the  plaintiffs,  since,  as  all  three  parties  in  the 
dispute  have  agreed  to  share  equally  the  cost  of  litigation,  little  or  nothing  re- 
mained for  the  original  shareholders  in  the  road.  In  addition,  Great  Britain  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  disappointed  by  the  destruction  of  her  hope  of  acquiring  the 
bay  from  Portugal  as  security  for  the  money  she  expected  to  advance  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  award.  The  smallness  of  the  sum  involved  made  this  unnecessary,  and 
payment  was  made  November  22. 

DBIAWARB,  an  Eastern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  2050  square 
miles.    Delaware  is  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States.     The  capital  is  Dover. 

Agriculture. — ^The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  igoo:  Com,  5.010,312  bushels,  $i,903,gi();  wheat,  i,479>i39i  $ii03S,397;  oats. 
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332,724  bushels,  $99,817;  potatoes,  256,512  bushels,  $IS3.907;  and  hay,  44.441  tons, 
$6i9>952-  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  esti- 
nutra  the  wool  product  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  12,239;  wool,  washed  and 
unwashed,  61,195  pounds;  scoured  wool,  33,046  pounds. 

Manufactures. — In  1899  there  were  47  cigar  factories,  which  produced  during  the 
calendar  year  4,938,296  cigars.  The  number  of  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  30.  The  production  of  apple  brandy 
was  13,982  gallons,  and  distilled  spirits  gauged  amounted  to  1750  gallons.  Delaware 
ranked  fourth  among  the  States  as  a  producer  of  granite  in  1899,  the  output  being 
valued  at  $1,039,349. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1900,  aggregated  in  value  $3I9>054>  the  exports,  $5>679t73S*  making  the  total 
foreign  trade  $5,998,789.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
at  the  various  ports  was;  Entered,  90,  of  165,3^  tons,  cleared,. 82,  of  155,277  tons. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  the  total  number  of  national  banks  organized  was 
ao— all  in  operation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $2,158,985;  circulation,  $877,012; 
deposits  September  5,  1900,  $6,397,179;  and  reserve,  $2,324,418.  The  State  banks 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  2,  and  had  capital,  $600,000;  deposits,  $1,685,302;  and 
resources,  ^,989,643;  loan  and  trust  companies,  2,  with  capital,  $1,000,000;  deposits, 
$3*323,140;  and  resources,  $4,750,077;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  2,  with  depositors, 
20,300;  deposits,  $5,027,395;  and  resources,  $5,806,106. 

Education. — In  1S99  there  were  13  public  high  schools,  with  42  teachers  and  1087 
students;  2  private  secondary  schools,  with  15  teachers  and  220  students ;  and  i  public 
normal  school,  with  s  female  teachers  and  25  female  students.  Two  colleges  for 
men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  20  professors  and  instructors,  132  students,  and 
a  total  income  of  $49,171. 

Finances. — At  the  close  of  1900  the  assets  of  the  State  amounted  to  $1,118,509; 
liabilities,  $769,750;  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities,  $348,759. 

National  Guard. — The  National  Guard  of  Delaware  consists  of  449  infantry,  and 
the  total  number  authorized  is  750.  There  is  no  cavalry  or  artillery.  The  total 
number  in  the  State  liable  to  military  service  is  29,000.  The  State  appropriation  for 
military  pui]^oses  is  $5000. 

Popuhtton. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  papulation  in  1890  was 
i6S,493 ;  in  1900,  184,735 ;  increase  for  the  decade,  16,242,  or  9.6  pef  cent  The  largest 
dty  is  Wilmington,  with  a  population  in  1900  of  76,508;  and  Newcastle  ranks  second, 
«-ith  a  population  of  3380. 

Politics. — The  struggle  of  Mr.  J.  Edward  Addicks  to  obtain  from  Delaware  a 
United  States  senatorship  was  continued  throughout  the  year.  The  initial  step  of 
this  struggle  began  with  Mr.  Addicks's  advent  in  Dover  in  1889.  In  that  year  some 
^tional  differences  in  the  Republican  party  appeared,  of  which  Mr.  Addicks  took 
prcHnpt  advantage;  he  succored  the  snubbed  politicians  of  the  lower  counties,  pressed 
for  more  equitable  assessment  and  registration  laws,  and  in  other  ways  proved 
himself  invaluable.  Having  thus  made  straight  his  way,  Mr.  Addicks  began  his 
active  canvass  for  a  senatorship  in  1895.  In  that  year  the  State  Legislature  was 
Republican,  and  there  was  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  at  Washington.  Mr.  Addicks  was 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  election  of  any  one  opposed  to  him,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  get  himself  elected;  so  no  one  was  elected.  By  this  time  the  Republican 
party  was  so  well  divided  into  hostile  factions  that  a  quarrel  ensued  when  the  State 
convention  met  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  national  convention  of  1896,  and  as  a 
result  two  sets  of  delegates  were  sent  to  St.  Louis.  The  Republican  national  com- 
mittee on  credentials  decided  gainst  the  Addicks  delegates  and  in  favor  of  the 
Du  Pont-Higgins  delegates,  and  the  party  whom  the  latter  represented  were  hence- 
forth known  as  regular  Republicans,  while  the  others  were  called  Union  Republicans. 
In  1897  the  Legislature  was  Democratic,  and  Mr.  Kenney  was  elected  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  left  vacant  by  the  previous  Republican  Legislature.  In  1899  the 
Republicans  regained  control  of  the  Legislature;  also  there  was  a  senator  to  elect, 
because  the  term  of  the  other  Democratic  senator,  Mr.  George  Gray,  had  expired. 
But  a^ain  the  cry  of  "Addicks  or  nobody"  was  raised;  and,  as  before,  no  one  in  the 
three-cornered  fight  was  strong  enough  to  win  alone.  Delaware  was,  therefore, 
a  second  time  left  unrepresented.  When  the  Republican  National  Convention  met 
in  June,  1900,  another  double  set  of  delegates  from  Delaware  presented  themselves. 
In  the  argument  made  on  behalf  of  the  Addicks  delegates  before  the  committee  on 
credentials,  it  was  asserted  that  out  of  the  total  Republican  vote  in  Delaware, 
amounting  to,  perhaps,  22,500,  Addicks  could  control  14.000  votes,  while  the  Du  Pont 
men  could  hold  only  6500.  If  Addicks,  then,  were  given  regular  standing  by  the 
convention,  he  might  be  relied  upon  to  carry  the  State  for  the  Republicans  in  the 
fall  elections.  After  the  hearing  the  committee  proposed  to  the  Du  Pont  men  that 
a  compromise  be  made  and  that  half  of  each  set  of  delegates  be  seated.  When  the 
Du  Pont  men  refused  to  accept  this  compromise,  the  committee  decided  on  the 
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political  merits  ol  tiie  case  in  favor  of  the  Addicks  men.  Mr.  Addicks,  being  given 
control  of  the  party  machinery  in  his  State,  proceeded  to  make  a  diligent  canvass 
with  the  view  of  electing  himself  to  the  Senate.  And  the  Du  Pont  men  said,  as 
they  have  said  now  for  six  years,  that  with  Mr.  Addicks  money  was  no  object.  The 
election,  however,  was  a  disapj^ointment  to  Mr.  Addicks.  The  so-called  lower  elec- 
tion counties,  which  had  previously  been  strong  for  Mr.  Addicks,  gave  him  only 
one-half  of  their  votes.  The  governor  elected,  however,  is  favoraUe  to  Mr.  Addicks, 
and  his  chances  are  thus  increased.  The  Legislature,  which  meets  in  January,  igoi, 
will  consist  of  9  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  2o  Republicans 
and  15  Democrats  in  the  House.  The  Republicans  will  thus  have  a  majority  of  6 
on  a  joint  ballot.  It  is  known,  however,  that  at  least  7  of  the  Republicans  elected 
are  pledged  against  voting  for  Mr.  Addicks.  If  these  men  hold  firm,  as  they  have 
done  before,  Delaware's  total  representation  in  Congress  will  be  one  man  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  on  March  4,  ipqi,  there  will  otherwise  be  two  vacant 
senatorships  from  Delaware.  The  administration,  the  influence  of  whose  opinion, 
backed  by  federal  patronage,  might  be  of  decisive  power  in  determining  the  result, 
has,  it  is  said,  maintained  a  neutral  attitude  during  the  year.  Post-offices  and  other 
minor  appointments  have  been  impartially  distributed  to  both  factions,  and  no  intima- 
tion has  been  given  to  either  side  which  could  be  used  for  political  effect  In 
commenting  upon  Mr.  Addicks's  senatorial  pcrsistenc>[,  a  portion  of  the  press  has 
taken  the  view  that  since  before  Mr.  Addicks's  activity  Delaware  was  uniformly 
Democratic,  but  is  now,  through  his  efforts,  a  Republican  State,  there  is  no  reason 
■  why  he  should  not  be  elected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  every  honest  man 
must  wish  Delaware  to  be  politically  purified,  and  that  this  can  never  be  done  until 
Mr.  Addicks's  political  aspirations  are  disposed  of. 

Electiotu.^ln  the  State  election  of  1900  John  Hann,  the  Republican  nominee  for 
governor,  received  22,421  votes ;  and  Peter  J.  Ford,  the  Democratic  nominee,  18,808. 
W.  O.  Hoffecker,  Republican,  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  (56th 
Congress)  of  J.  H.  Hoffecker;  and  L.  H.  Ball  was  elected  as  the  congressional 
representative  of  Delaware  for  the  57th  Congress.  The  State  Legislature,  as  a 
result  of  the  elections,  will  have  a  smaller  Republican  majority  in  1901  than  it  had 
in  1899;  though  the  Senate,  which  was  then  Democratic  by  one  vote,  wilLat  the  next 
session  be  Republican  by  one  vote.  In  1899  the  Legislature  consisted  in  the  Senate 
of  9  Democrats  and  8  Republicans,  and  in  the  House  of  12  Democrats  and  23  Repub- 
licans. In  1901  there  will  be  9  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  15 
Democrats  and  30  Republicans  in  the  House. 

State  OfRcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  Ebe  W.  Tunnell ;  secretary  of  state.  James  H.  Hughes ;  treasurer,  L.  H. 
Ball;  commissioner  of  insurance.  Edward  Fowler;  attorney-general,  Robert  C. 
White ;  auditor,  J.  H.  Lingo ;  adjutant-general,  Garret  J.  Hart — all  Democrats,  except 
Ball  and  Lingo  (Rep.). 

Judiciary — Supreme  Court:  Chancellor,  John  R.  Nicholson  (Dem.) ;  chief  justice, 
Charles  B.  Love  (Dem.)  :  associate  justices,  Ignatius  C.  Grubb  (Dem.),  \V.  C. 
Spruance  (Rep.),  James  Pennewill  (Rep.),  William  H.  Boyce  (Dem.) ;  clerk.  Will- 
iam Virdin  (Dem.). 

Congressional  representative  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  John  H,  Hoffecker  (Rep.). 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Richard  R.  Kenney  (until  1901),  Democrat 
from  Dover  ;  other  vacant. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — «>vernor,  John  Hunn ;  lieutenant-governor, 
P.  L.  Cannon ;  treasurer,  Martin  B.  Burris ;  auditor,  J,  B.  Norman ;  attorney- 
general.  H.  H.  Ward;  commissioner  of  insurance,  G.  W.  Marshall. 

Judiciary:  Same  as  in  1900. 

Congressional  representative  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  L.  H.  Ball  (Rep.),  from 
Faulkland. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Both  vacant. 

DBL  FUBNTBf  GiusEpre,  famous  operatic  baritone  and  teacher  of  singing,  died 
at  his  home  in  Philadelphia.  Penn.,  on  May  25,  1900.  He  was  bom  of  Spanish  de- 
scent at  Naples,  Italy,  in  February,  1845,  and  inherited  the  title  Marquis  di  Murcia. 
At  first  he  studied  violoncello  playing  at  the  Naples  Conservatory,  and  later  received 
vocal  instruction  from  the  celebrated  teachers  Scafate  and  Gucrcia,  but  interrupted 
his  training  to  serve  in  Garibaldi's  army,  where  he  reached  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
After  singing  in  Russia  for  some  years  without  any  particular  success,  he  made  his 
operatic  debut  at  Jassy.  in  Moldavia,  with  Campanini  as  the  tenor  of  the  same  com- 
pany. Soon  afterward  Del  Puente  became  quite  famous,  and  sang  at  most  of  the 
courts  and  principal  opera  houses  of  Europe.  In  1873  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  became  a  great  favorite,  sharing  operatic  triumphs  with  Nilsson,  Cam- 
panini,  Patti,  and  Scalchi.  Possessing  a  beautiful  voice,  excellent  method,  and  line 
stage  presence,  he  excelled  in  parts  requiring  vigor  and  dash,  as,  eg.,  Don  Giovanni 
and  Toreador  (in  Carmen),  in  which  he  was  particularly  famous.  In  addition  to  an 
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operatic  repertoire  of  more  than  sixty  operas  he  did  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the 
concert  platform.  During  the  last  seven  or  ei^ht  years  of  his  life  he  was  enKiged 
in  giving  vocal  instruction  in  Philadelphia,  his  last  appearance  at  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  being  as  Don  Giovanni  instead  of  Maurel,  in  1895-6. 

DBMOORATIO  OLGTBS,  NATIONAL  ASBOOIATION  OF,  organized  in  1888, 

has  a  membership  of  about  75aooo.    President,  William  R.  Hearst,  New  York; 
secretary,  Max  F.  Ihmsen,  1370  Broadway.  New  York. 

PHNMARK,  the  smallest  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  embraces  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland  and  a  number  of  adjacent  islands  in  the  Baltic,  of  which  the 
largest  are  Funen,  Zealand,  Laaland,  and  Bornholm.  Its  area,  including  the  Faroe 
Islands,  is  15.289  square  miles.  The  official  census  that  should  have  taken  place  in 
1900  was  postponed  till  1901,  but  a  careful  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  places 
the  population  in  February,  ipoo,  at  2,400,000.  The  largest  towns  are  Copenhagen, 
the  capital,  with  a  population  m  1895  of  333,714,  exdudii^  the  suburbs;  and,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs,  375.ooo  (1890) ;  Aarhus,  33.308  (1890)  ;  Odense,  y^,2'n\  Aalborg, 
19.503;  HoTscns,  17,290;  Randers,  16,617.  The  State  religion  is  Lutheranism,  the 
most  numerous  dissentients  being  Jews  and  Catholics,  each  about  4000  in  number. 
Elementary  education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  primary  schools  is  about  310,000.  There  are  197  high  schools 
of  different  character — classical,  scientific,  commercial,  and  technical.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen  has  about  1600  students  registered  under  the  non-professional 
faculties.  • 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  is  hy^  far  the  leading  occupation,  and  cattle  raising  and 
dairy  farming  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  soil  is  greatly  subdivided,  and  the 
government  is  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship.  In 
1899  a  law  provided  that  artisans  possessing  400  kronor  who  wished  to  purchase 
land  for  purposes  of  cultivation  should  receive  from  the  government  a  loan  of  3600 
kronor  on  very  easy  terms ;  and  as  an  indication  that  many  were  expecting  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  it  was  further  provided  that  such  loans  should  not 
exceed  2,000,000  kronor  (kronor  equals  26.8  cents)  per  annum.  In  1898  the  value 
of  the  cereal  and  hay  crops  was  estimated  at  328,000,000  kronor.  In  1899  the  crops 
were:  Wheat,  3,517,288  bushels;  barley,  20,881,611  bushels;  rye,  17,671,033  bushels; 
oats,  35.685,611  bushels;  sugar  beets,  48,042,914  bushels.  The  cereals  raised  are  not 
sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  large  amounts  of  grain  are  imported  every 
year.  In  1898  there  were  449,264  horses  in  the  country,  1,743,440  cattle,  1,074,443 
sheep,  and  1.178,514  swine. 

Commerce  and  Transportation. — The  chief  imports  are  grain,  flour  and  other 
foodstuffs,  fodder,  small  manufactured  articles,  wooden  manufactures,  metals,  and 
coal.  The  exports  are  almost  exclusively  foodstuffs,  nearly  90  per  cent,  comprising 
live  animals,  meat,  butter,  eggs,  and  fruit.  In  1898  the  total  imports  amounted  to 
462,000.000  kronor,  and  the  exports  to  326,000,000  kronor.  In  1899  the  special  imports 
were  valued  at  404,100,000  kronor,  and  the  exports  at  272,500,000  kronor.  The 
exports  of  Denmark  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $211,877  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June,  i8g8;  $^,198  in  1899;  $920,455  in  1900.  The  imports  from  the  United 
States  m  1898  were  $12,697,421 ;  in  1899,  $16,605,828 ;  in  1900,  $18,487,991.  Manufac- 
tures arc  in  a  very  thriving  condition,  but  as  yet  insufficiently  developed  to  supply 
the  home  market  The  merchant  marine  has  shared  in  the  wonderful  development 
experienced  by  all  the  countries  of  northern  Europe.  Within  the  last  five  years 
the  tonnage  has  doubled,  the  increase  in  1899  being  23.5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
steamships.  In  1899  the  merchant  navy  consisted  or  3020  sailing  vessels  of  158,155 
tons,  and  476  steamships  of  223,134  tons.  The  port  of  Aarhus  is  being  greatly 
improved  and  increased  at  considerable  expense.  In  1899  there  were  1568  miles  of 
railway,  of  which  1107  miles  were  owned  by  the  state. 

Finance. — ^Revenue  is  chiefly  raised  from  customs,  direct  taxes,  stamps,  and  excise. 
The  greatest  objects  of  expenditure  are  the  army,  the  fleet,  and  the  national  debt. 
The  budget  for  1898-99  showed  an  income  of  71,200,000  kronor  and  an  expenditure 
of  74.400,000  kronor;  in  1899-1900  the  income  was  67,200,000  kronor,  and  the  expen- 
ditures were  69.494,000  kronor. 

Army  and  Navy. — Military  duty  is  obligatory  on  all  citizens  above  the  age  of  22. 
The  terms  of  service  are  8  years  with  the  colors  and  8  years  in  the  reserve.  The 
standing  army  numbers  about  8900  men,  and  the  war  footing  is  estimated  at  60,000. 
The  navy,  intended  for  coast  defence,  comprises  5  armored  battle-ships,  rating 
from  2150  to  3470  tons;  6  protected  cruisers,  7  gunboats,  and  34  torpedo  boats. 
Among  the  five  armor-dads  are  the  Hewlf  Nolle,  launched  in  1899,  ^  sister  ship 
now  under  construction. 

Government. — Denmark  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  the  legislative  power 
vested  in  a  bicameral  Diet,  the  Rigsdag.  The  Upper  House,  the  Landsthing,  is 
cmnposfrd  of  12  life  members  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  54  members  elected  for 
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eight  years  by  certain  electoral  bodies.  The  Lower  House,  or  Folkethtng,  is  com- 
posed of  114  members,  elected  for  three  years  by  universal  suffrage.  The  reigning 
king  is  Christian  IX. 


The  parliamentary  history  of  1900  is  the  record  of  a  struggle  between  the  crown 
and  cabinet  on  one  side  and  the  Opposition  in  the  Folkething,  or  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  the  other ;  and  though  the  social  forces  at  work  in  Denmark  influenced 
in  a  measure  the  positioif  of  parties  in  the  Rigsdag,  the  great  source  of  contention 
was  the  question  whether  or  not  the  ministry  should  be  made  responsible  to  the 
popular  house  of  the  national  Diet.  Parliamentarism  is  not  fully  developed  in  Den- 
mark; and  even  if  the  king  may  be  forced  to  dismiss  a  minister  or  a  ministry  whom 
the  legislature  will  not  endure,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  must  form 
a  ministry  from  the  leaders  of  the  majority  or  even  appoint  such  as  are  entirely 
acceptable  to  that  majority.  In  fact,  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  cabinet  has  invariably 
consisted  of  men  of  the  Right,  though  the  Folkething  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  overwhelmingly  Left  That  the  Landsthin^,  or  Senate,  is  conservative,  and  is 
willing  to  join  hands  against  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  in  the  lower  chamber,  acts, 
of  course,  in  favor  of  the  crown.  But  since  all  financial  measures,  according  to  the 
constitution,  must  originate  in  the  Folkething,  the  wisest  ministers  have  taken  care 
not  to  antagonize  it,  and  by  mediating  between  the  Deputies  and  the  Senate  have 
carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  state.  In  1900,  however,  the  policy  of  conciliation  became 
♦impracticable;  the  bitter  strike  of  the  preceding  year  had  strengthened  the  Socialists 
and  made  the  Radicals  bolder;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  class  struggle  made 
party  lines  sharp  and  rigid.  On  the  question  of  the  annual  budget  and  financial 
reform  the  Senate  and  the  Folkething  clashed.  The  Hoerring  ministry  had  formu- 
lated an  elaborate  scheme  of  fiscal  legislation,  and  different  features  in  its  programme 
were  intended  to  please  the  different  parties.  The  presence  of  Bramsen  in  the 
cabinet,  with  his  leaning  toward  socialism,  tended  to  make  the  general  character  of 
the  innovation  very  liberal.  It  was  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  distribute  a  large 
part  of  the  state's  revenue  from  the  land  tax  among  the  communes ;  a  measure  which 
appealed  greatly  to  the  peasant  proprietors,  who  constitute  a  very  considerable  frac- 
tion of  the  Left.  To  counterbalance  the  decrease  in  revenue  so  created  a  tax  on 
fortunes  and  incomes  was  devised;  by  the  terms  of  this  bill  the  fortimes  of  private 
persons  and  the  capitals  of  societies  domiciled  in  Denmark,  with  the  exception  of 
charitable  corporations,  were  to  be  taxed  three-hundred ths  of  i  per  cent, ;  and  Ij4  pw 
cent,  was  to  be  levied  on  alt  incomes  above  700  kronor  in  Copenhagen,  above  000 
kronor  in  other  towns,  above  500  kronor  in  the  rural  districts.  The  Socialists  espe- 
cially received  this  proposal  with  delight.  The  free-traders,  who  are  very  strong  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  were  to  be  won  over  by  a  reduction  in  the  customs;  but 
this  proved  very  distasteful  to  the  agrarian  element  in  the  Senate.  Lastly,  a  tax  on 
alcohol  was  suggested ;  and  this  the  Conservatives  received  with  satisfaction,  because 
they  argue  that  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  idleness,  poverty,  crime, 
and  strikes  in  Denmark.  The  Left,  on  the  contrary,  vehemently  objected  to  the 
proposed  tax,  for  they  regarded  it  as  an  infringement  on  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
poor  man,  and  feared  for  the  effect  of  such  a  law  on  their  electors.  This  conglomer- 
ate programme,  therefore,  came  to  grief,  its  liberal  provisions  being  embraced  by  the 
popular  party,  while  its  conservative  side  was  rejected.  The  budget,  too,  had  to 
suffer;  the  ministry  was  specially  anxious  for  generous  military  and  naval  appro- 
priations, and  the  Folkething,  consequently,  proceeded  to  cut  down  the  estimates. 
On  March  22,  when  all  progress  was  despaired  of,  Hoerring  announced  that  with 
the  close  of  the  session  the  ministry  would  resign,  owing  to  the  deadlock  between 
the  popular  chamber  and  the  Senate.  On  April  27  the  king  accepted  the  resignation 
of  Hoerring,  and  named  a  new  ministry,  again,  however,  from  members  of  the  Right 
Schested  was  made  premier  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  Goos,  minister  of  jus- 
tice; Rysensteen,  of  public  works;  Frijs,  of  agriculture;  Scharling,  of  finance; 
Middelboc,  of  navy;  Bjerre,  of  wo'rship.  Schnack,  who  had  the  war  department, 
and  Bramsen,  the  mterior,  in  Hoerring  s  cabinet  retained  their  positions.  The  new 
cabinet  presented  merely  a  change  in  personality,  and  not  in  policy,  enjoying  the 
support  of  the  Landsthing,  but  opposed  by  the  Folkething.  The  Left  was  greatly 
disappointed  that  the  king  had  not  chosen  his  ministers  from  among  them,  but  the 
kin^  took  this  action  because  of  their  alliance  with  the  Socialists.  The  Schested 
ministry  adopted  a  new  system  of  tactics.  It  abandoned  the  attitude  of  conciliation, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Senate  openly  attacked  the  Folkething.  The  budget  commit- 
tee of  the  Folkething,  by  its  power  over  finance,  is  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country 
and  should  not  have  been  defied  ;  but  a  member  of  the  cabinet  declared  that  if  supplies 
were  refused  and  legislation  blocked,  the  ministry  would  still  persist  in  office  and 
content  itself  with  the  performance  of  details  of  administration.  The  Opposition 
grew  bitter,  attacked  the  ministers  individually  and  the  ministry  as  a  whole;  but  the 
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latter  found  the  Senate  behind  them,  and  remained  firm.  Finally,  a  compromise  was 
effected  and  a  commission  appointed  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  tax  reform.  In 
September  the  commission  presented  a  report  agreed  to  by  all  but  the  Socialist 
members,  recommending  all  the  features  oi  the  ministerial  programme,  except  the 
tax  on  ^^cohol.  Thou^  the  Conservatives  declared  themselves  satisfied,  and  the 
Folkething  adopted  the  project  unanimously,  the  cabinet  refused  to  accept  the 
measure  and  introduced  one  of  their  own,  containing  the  duty  on  alcohol,  on  which 
they  laid  so  much  stress.  The  Left  rejected  the  ministerial  plans,  and  even  the 
Conservatives  in  the  Senate  became  disgusted  with  the  rigid  obstinacy  of  the 
ministry.  Late  in  the  year  nine  senators  of  the  Right  seceded,  declaring  for  the 
programme  reported  by  the  commission  and  adopted  by  the  Folkething,  and  asserting 
that  the  attitude  of  the  cabinet  was  kitting^  all  chances  of  reform.  At  the  beginning 
of  December  party  politics  were  in  confusion.  The  Right  was  fast  going  to  pieces; 
the  Left  continued  a^ressive,  but  the  king  showed  his  determination  to  stand  by  the 
ministry  to  the  last.  On  December  5  a  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
government's  fiscal  plans.  The  fact  that  the  Right  obtained  a  majority  of  only  one 
on  the  committee  showed  that  the  stronghold  of  Conservatism,  the  Senate,  was  going 
over  to  the  Opposition ;  and  eminent  Conservative  leaders  did  not  fail  to  warn  the 
minister  of  the  results  of  their  conduct.  The  year  closed  with  a  tottering  ministry, 
a  growing  Radical  opposition,  and  great  dissensions  in  the  state  of  Denmark.  The 
most  important  subjects  of  debate,  aside  from  the  gr«it  question  of  parliamentary 
supremacy,  were  bills  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for  children  and  women,  pro- 
viding for  adequate  factory  inspection,  and  giving  to  tribunals  of  arbitration  the 
power  to  subpoena  and  examine  witnesses  as  regular  courts.  Both  measures  were 
proposed  by  Bramsen.  The  Folkething  also  adopted  measures  for  the  establishment 
of  a  steamship  line  between  Gedser  and  Warnemiinde  in  Germany — an  enterprise 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  destined  to  develop 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  question  of  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
to  the  United  States  stirred  up  much  excitement  in  Denmark  in  igoo.  A  great 
wave  of  patriotism  swept  over  the  country,  and  the  leading  men  in  politics,  literature, 
and  commerce  spoke  out  strongly  against  the  transaction.  For  the  colonies  of  Den- 
mark, see  Colonies;  Iceland;  Greenland;  Danish  West  Indies. 

DBNTAZ.  A8BOOZATION,  NATIONAXi,  formed  1897.  is  composed  of  del- 
egates, permanent  members,  and  honorary  members,  and  has  an  acti^-e  membership 
01  abcnit  500.  General  meeting  for  1901,  Milwaukee,  Wis..  August  13-16.  President, 
G.  V.  Black.  Jacksonville,  111.;  corresponding  secretary,  Mary  E.  Gallup,  711 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

DBPARTMBNT  STORES.  See  Political  and  Social  Science,  American 
Academy  of. 

DBRMATOLOOIOAI.  ASSOCIATION,  AMERIOAN,  organized  in  1876.  had 
43  members  in  1900.  Next  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  111.,  May  30-June  i,  1901, 
President,  Francis  J.  Shepperd,  Montreal,  Canada;  secretary,  Frank  Hugh  Mont- 
gomery, 100  State  Street,  Chicago. 

D^IROtrXtBDB,  Paul.   See  France. 

DBSOHAMPS,  Gaston,  the  French  litterateur  and  critic,  was  born  at  Melle, 
department  of  Deux-Sevres,  in  1861.  He  studied  at  the  ficole  Normale,  Paris,  and 
the  ficole  Frangaise  of  Athens;  joined  the  staff  of  the  Journal  des  Debats;  and  in 
1893  succeeded  Anatole  France  as  literary  critic  of  Le  Temps.  His  publications 
include  La  Grice  d'Aujourd'hui  (1892,  crowned  by  the  Academy) ;  Sur  les  Routes 
d'Asie  (1894)  ;  La  Vie  et  les  Livres  (1894-97),  collections  of  the  Temps  articles;  and 
Le  Malaise  de  la  Democratie  (1899).  M.  Deschamps  is  announced  to  follow  MM. 
Brunetiere,  Doumic,  Rod,  and  Regnier  as  lecturer  before  the  French  Circle  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  throughout  the  United  States. 

SBSKl-K.  NATIOMAZi  AOADBBffT  OF,  founded  1826,  in  1901  had  92  academi- 
cians and  62  associate  members.  The  academy  maintains  a  free  art  school,  besides 
classes  in  etching,  medal  designing,  and  die  cutting..  It  has  a  library  of  works  on  art, 
and  holds  an  annual  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In  1899  the  school  was 
moved  to  a  temporary  building  on  the  new  site,  corner  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Street.  President,  Frederick  Dielman:  secretary,  Harry 
W.  Watrous,  58  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 

DBVEIiOFBfBNT.   See  Biology  and  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

DB  WBT,  Christian,  the  Boer  general,  has  made  himself  famous  during 
the  last  months  of  the  year  by  his  obstinate  refusal  to  surrender  to  the  British 
forces  and  his  continued  out^vitting  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Roberts.  With  his 
two  thousand  poorly  quipped  horsemen  he  repeatedly  eluded  and  confused  the  Brit- 
ish. Unlike  General  Cronje  and  General  Botha,  De  Wet  is  a  Boer  of  no  education, 
and  is  as  opposed  to  the  ^glish  language  as  he  is  to  the  English  race.   He  is  about 
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40  years  of  age,  and  a  native  of  Orange  Free  State,  where  he  was  until  recently 
the  manager  of  a  prosperous  farm  near  Bloemfontein.  As  a  member  of  the  Volks- 
raad  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  abuse  of  the  English.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  of  his  state  who  disobeyed  President  Brand's  prociamation  of  neutrality, 
and  joined  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  revolt  agamst  Britain  in  1880.  With 
Joubert  he  fought  at  Schanz's  Hoogte  and  Laing's  Neck,  and  he  was  one  of  the  fifty 
who  first  volunteered  to  make  the  famous  ascent  of  Majuba  Hill.  During  the  recent 
guerilla  warfare  General  De  Wet  has  proven  a  well-chosen  leader,  and  in  rapid 
manoeuvres  with  a  small  and  mobile  force  has  shown  military  skill  of  a  high  order. 

DIIW±iT,  George,  for  whom  the  title  of  admiral  was  revived,  again  became  prom- 
inent in  April,  1900,  by  announcing  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  The  announcement  was  made  to  the  New  York  World,  which  had 
persistently  advocated  the  admiral's  nomination  since  his  return  to  the  United 
States  in  the  fall  of  1899.  At  that  time  the  admiral  had  scouted  all  notion  that  he 
would  be  a  candidate;  saying  in  effect  that  he  was  a  sailor,  not  a  statesman,  and 
that  only  those  who  understood  affairs  should  conduct  them.  In  his  statement  in 
April,  however,  he  said  that  the  study  which  he  had  since  s^ven  to  the  matter,  and 
the  many  assurances  that  he  had  received  that  his  nomination  would  be  favorably 
regarded  by  the  people,  had  sufficed  to  alter  his  opinion.  And  he  concluded,  as  re- 
ported by  the  World,  with  the  following  sentence,  which  was  quoted  in  all  sections 
of  the  country:  "Since  studying  the  subject,  I  am  convinced  that  the  office  of 
the  President  is  not  such  a  very  difficult  one  to  fill,  his  duties  being  mainly  to  execute 
the  laws  of  Congress."  The  press  generally  characterized  this  statement  as  affording 
ample  proof  that  the  admiral  was,  as  he  had  said,  a  sailor,  not  a  statesman.  In  his 
announcement,  as  first  made.  Admiral  Dewey  did  not  seem  inclined  to  attach  himself 
to  either  poHtical  party,  expecting  apparently  a  nomination  by  the  people  in  general 
on  the  platform  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Flag.  Later,  however,  he  stated  that  he 
was  a  Democrat.  But  the  Democrats  were  at  that  time  quite  as  fully  committed 
to  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  Republicans  were  to  President  McKinley.  And  it  was  generally 
felt  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  third  candidate,  even  though  there  were  otherwise 
no  political  objections  to  him.  It  was  said  that  if  the  admiral  had  announced  his 
candidature  in  1899,  before  the  various  public  receptions  and  parades  accorded  him 
had  given  full  vent  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  people,  he  would  have  been 
a  formidable  candidate  in  either  party.  But  not  only  had  the  shouting  and  tumnlt 
died  away  by  April,  but  the  admiral  had  apparently  committed  himself  to  a 
flat  contradiction  in  his  poHtical  opinions.  For  the  report  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission, of  which  he  was  a  member,  made  very  short  work  of  the  alleged  ability  of 
the  Filipinos  to  govern  themselves;  whereas  the  admiral  had  said  personally  that 
from  observation  of  them  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  more  capable  of  self- 
government  than  the  Cubans.  This  contradiction  tended  to  alienate  the  Anti-Impe- 
rialists in  the  Democratic  party,  who  alone  would  have  been  naturally  inclined  to 
support  him  for  the  Presidency.  The  overwhelmina  political  odds  thus  arrayed 
against  the  admiral,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  declined  in  the  first  place  to  ronsider 
a  nomination,  lent  color  to  the  widely  expressed  opinion  that  he  was  over-persuaded 
by  certain  unwise  advisers  to  announce  himself  as  a  candidate.  Previous  to  his  trip 
to  the  Northwest  the  admiral  had  hoped  to  carry  the  Democratic  convention  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  two-thirds  rule.  He  stated,  however,  in  a  Washington 
interview  of  June  14  that  he  no  longer  considered  himself  a  factor  in  the  IVesidential 
race. 

DEWET,  Justin,  judge  in  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court,  died  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  March  16,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Alford,  Mass.,  in  1836,  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1858,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  i860.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1862  and  1877  and  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1879.   In  1886  Governor  Robinson  appointed  him  to  the  Superior  Circuit  Court. 

DIAIiBOT  SOOXBT7,  ABmRIOAN,  organized  in  1889  to  investigate  dialects  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  has  now  a  membership  of  300.  Publishes  Dialect 
Notes.  President,  Professor  Geoj^e  Hempl,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Professor  O.  F.  Emerson,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  O. 

SCDON,  Henri,  a  prominent  French  preacher  and  writer,  died  March  13,  1900. 
Born  March  17,  1840,  at  Touvet  (Isere),  he  studied  at  Grenoble  Seminary,  entered 
the  Dominican  Order,  and  completed  his  studies  at  Minerva  College,  Rome.  In 
1868  attention  was  attracted  to  his  sermons  at  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Paris,  depicting 
democracy  as  a  result  of  Christianity.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  became 
prior  of  the  Dominicans  at  Paris,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  reconciliation 
of  science  and  religion,  and  on  divorce.  His  arguments  did  not  meet  the  approval  of 
the  archbishop,  and  the  head  of  the  Dominicans  banished  him  to  a  monastery  in  Cor- 
sica for  a  year  and  a  half.   After  the  expiration  of  this  period  he  studied  at  the 
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universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  his  esnierieiices  there  affording  material  for  his 
Les  Ailetnands  (1884).  A  journey  to  Palestine  resulted  in  his  well-written  and 
much-read  La  vie  de  Jesus  (two  vols.,  1800).  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  college  Albert  le  Grand  at  Arcueil,  and  from  iSgi  to  the  time  of  .his 
death  he  preached  in  the  Paris  pidpits. 
XUET.  See  Food. 

DIPHTHBHI A .  Besides  the  scattered  cases  of  the  disease  usually  seen  during 
the  autumn  and  winter,  epidemics  of  diphtheria  of  varying  severity  occurred  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  September,  1900,  and  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  in 
October.  An  epidemic  of  the  disease  visited  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  June,  and  an 
outbreak  of  special  severity  was  reported  in  Leicester,  England,  in  October.  It  has 
been  definitely  decided  during  the  past  year  that  membranous  angina  may  be  caused 
by  streptococcus  Pyogenes,  by  the  micrococcus  of  sputum  septicemia  and  by  oidium 
albicans,  as  well  as  by  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus,  the  last  only  causing  true  diph- 
theria. Microscopic  examination  of  a  culture  can  alone  decide  the  matter.  The 
physical  disturbances  caused  by  the  streptococcus  and  the  micrococcus  mentioned 
may  produce  death.   See  Seruu  Therafy. 

mSOEPXiBS  <^  OHBIST,  Caupbelutes  or  Camfbellite  Baptists.  This  re- 
ligious sect,  strongest  in  western  and  southwestern  United  States,  has  enj  oyed  a 
notable  growth  since  organization  in  1827,  its  gain  in  membership  during  the  past 
decade  alone  amounting  to  nearly  one-third.  Reports  for  1900  assign  to  the  Dis- 
ciples 1,149,982  members,  10,538  churches,  with  6528  ministers.  Of  regular  denomi- 
nations, it  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  efforts  directed  toward  sectarian 
education  and  church  extension.  As  a  result,  its  missionary  work  has  been  success- 
ful over  a  wide  field  and  its  colleges  and  seminaries  are  numerous  and  of  consider- 
able reputation.  Congregational  in  church  government,  the  Disciples  make  their 
particular  aim  the  uni^  of  all  Christians  by  a  restoration  of  ordinance  and  doctrine 
as  outlined  by  the  Apostles  in  the  New  Testament  The  annual  congress  of  the 
denomination,  held  at  Indianapolis,  March  27-29,  gave  notable  attention  to  biblical 
and  social  problems,  the  two  great  topics  of  current  interest  The  national  conven- 
tion in  October  received  reports  of  church  work  which  indicated  a  period  of  prog- 
ress; during  the  year  an  orphanage  was  opened  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  a  new 
mountain  mission  in  Kentucky  was  founded;  and  six  additional  missionaries  were 
sent  out  The  American  Missionary  Society  reported  receipts  of  $60,000,  while  the 
Foreign  Board  succeeded  in  raising  over  $200,000.  The  convention  of  IQOI  will  meet 
at  Minneapolis. 

DISTRICT  OP  OOLUBIBIA.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  is  coextensive  with  the  city  of  Washington.  It 
was  formed  March  30,  1791,  by  the  cession  of  land  by  the  States  of  Maryland  atid 
Virginia,  and  formerly  comprised  two  counties — viz.,  Alexandria  and  Washington. 
Alexandria  County  was  re-ceded  to  Virginia,  July  9,  1846,  and  in  1874  the  county 
government  of  Washington  County  was  abolished.  For  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, see  below.  The  total  land  area  of  the  district  is  approximately  60  square 
miles.  According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was  230,392, 
and  in  1900,  278.718,  an  increase  for  the  decade  of  48,326,  or  20.9  per  cent 

Commerce. — Duriiig  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  United  States  customs  district,  Georg^etown,  :^;gregated  In  value 
$206,730,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $14,316.   There  were  no  exports. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  12  national  banks  in  operation  and 
7  in  liquidation,  and  the  combined  active  capital  was  $3,027,000;  circulation  out- 
standing, $1,471,705;  deposits,  $18,446,523;  and  reserve  held,  $5,939,205.  The  loan 
and  trust  companies,  September  5,  ipoo,  numbered  4,  and  had  capital,  $4,148,750; 
deposits,  $10,719,937;  and  resources,  $16,047,722."  There  were  also,  June  30,  1900,  4 
stock  savings  banks,  with  capital,  $220,000;  depositors,  3360;  deposits,  $421,313;  and 
resources,  $1,132,017.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  at  Washington  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1900,  i^regated  $131,5^901,  a  gain  over  the  previous 
year  of  $14,144,616. 

Finances. — The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  city  of  Washington  at  the  close  of  1900 
was  $15,000,000.  and  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  was  $192,000,000. 
The  value  of  real  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  Washington  is  nearly 
as  great  as  the  valuation  of  private  property,  and  Congress  appropriates  approxi- 
mately, as  the  general  government's  share  of  the  municipal  expenses,  nearly  as  much 
as  is  derived  from  the  tax  on  private  property. 

Education. — In  1899  the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  45.560.  and  the 
average  daily  attendance.  34,032.  There  were  1159  teachers,  119  buildings  used  as 
school  houses,  and  public  school  proper^  valued  at  $5,000,000.  The  total  revenue 
for  the  year  was  $1,1483^1  total  eiEpenditure  the  same;  expenditure  for  teachers' 
sod  superintendents'  salanes,  ^1,010.  There  were  5  public  hi^  schools,  with  128 
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teachers  and  3316  students;  19  private  secondary  schools,  with  118  teachers  and  737 
students;  2  public  normal  schools,  with  19  teachers  and  170  students;  and  2  private 
normal  schools,  with  8  female  teachers  and  43  female  students.  The  7  colleges 
reported  184  professors  and  instructors,  1281  students,  and  a  total  income  .of  $441,- 
5^.  The  professional  schools  comprised  4  theological  schools,  with  24  iiistructors 
and  167  students ;  6  law  schools,  with  55  instructors  and  695  students ;  and  4  medical 
schools,  with  114  instructors  and  445  students. 

National  Guard. — ^The  National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia  consists  of 
generals  and  staff,  14;  artillery,  43;  and  infantry,  1213.  The  total  number  authorized 
is  3320.  The  total  number  liable  to  military  service  in  the  district  is  50,000.  The 
appropriation  for  military  purposes  is  $31,325. 

Government. — By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  ll,  1878,  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  vested  in  three  commissioners,  two  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  citizens  of  the  District  having  had  three 
years'  residence  therein  immediately  preceding  their  appointment  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  third  commissioner  is  detailed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  must  have 
lineal  rank  senior  to  captain,  or  be  a  captain  who  has  served  at  least  fifteen  years  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  army.  The  commissioners  appoint  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  government.  The  present  commissioners  are:  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland 
(Rep.),  John  W.  Ross  (Dem.),  whose  terms  expire  May  2,  1903;  and  Captain  Lan- 
sing H.  Beach  (non-partisan),  who  holds  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
The  secretary  is  William  Tindall. 

Municipal  Utilities. — The  total  street  mileage  in  Washington  in  1900  was  279.32, 
of  which  211.65  miles  were  improved.  There  were  370.09  miles  of  water  mains:  the 
daily  capacity  of  the  water  system  was  76,500,000  gallons ;  and  the  daily  consumption 
of  water,  about  5a905,ooo  gallons,  or  183  gallons  per  capita.  The  total  length  of  the 
sewerage  system  was  405  miles.  The  foIlowin|f  shows  the  appropriations  to  be  used 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  various  municipal  departments  during  the  year  to 
end  June  30,  1901 :  Street  cleaning,  $155,000;  street  lighting.  $241,000;  police,  $644,- 
140;  fire  department,  $306,220.  The  annual  cost  of  the  water-works  system,  exclu- 
sive of  improvements,  is  about  $271,000. 

Street  Railways. — On  July  i,  igoo,  the  length  of  the  underground  conduit  electric 
road  was:  Double  track,  36.32  miles;  single  track,  6.77  miles;  total,  43,09.  Over- 
head electric  road:  Doable  track,  38.80  miles;  single  track,  2.07  miles;  total,  30.87 
miles;  total  mileage  of  all  electric  roads,  73.96. 

Finances. — The  total  funded  debt  on  June  30,  1900,  was  $15,094,570.  The  assessed 
valuations  of  proper^  were:  Real  estate,  $179,351,811;  personal  property,  $10,326.- 
585;  street  railways  (taxed  on  gross  receipts),  $1,371,348;  total,  July  i,  1900, 
$191,049,744. 

DJBVAD,  Pasha,  former  grand  vizier  of  Turkey,  who  died  August  10.  1900, 
first  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  After  being  in 
diplomatic  service  for  a  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  governorship  of  Crete,  and 
from  i8gi  to  1895  was  chief  adviser  of  the  sultan.  He  was  the  author  of  a  military 
history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

DOMINIOA,  a  West  Indian  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  is  the  largest  of 
the  Leeward  Islands  ig.v.),  and  constitutes  a  presidency  of  that  colony.  Dominica, 
the  loftiest  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  is  about  29  miles  long  and  16  broad,  and  has  an 
area  of  291  square  miles,  of  which  nearly  30  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation.  A  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  who  number  upward  of  27,000,  speak  a  French  patois, 
but  the  use  of  English  is  increasing.  The  capital  is  Roseau  (population  about 
4500),  and  the  second  town  in  importance  is  St.  Joseph.  The  government  is  directed 
by  an  administrator  (H.  J.  Hesketh-Bell  in  1900)  and  a  council  of  six  official  and 
six  non-official  members,  all  nominated  by  the  governor  of  the  colony.  The  public 
debt  in  1899  was  £70,900.  Other  statistics  of  finance  and  statistics  of  commerce  are : 

Revenue.   Expenditure.   Imports.  Exports. 

1897  £23,610        £24,061        £54.074  £47.416 

1898   24,569  24,648         31,346  63.912 

1899   26,156  25,945         70,000  70.000 

The  principal  products  are  cacao,  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  lime-juice,  fruit, 
spices,  and  cabinet  woods.  The  a^regate  entrances  and  clearances  in  foreign  ship- 
ping in  1898  were  456.998  tons. 

DOMINIOAN  RBPUBUO.   See  Santo  Domingo. 

DORMIOIk  A  recent  hypnotic  in  which  increased  interest  has  been  taken  in 
1900  is  dormiol.  This  is  a  compound  of  chloral  with  amylen-hydrate.  occurring  as  a 
colorless  liquid  with  an  odor  like  that  of  menthol  and  a  similar  taste.   K^tly,  in 
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Therapie  der  Gegcnwart,  considers  it  excellent,  reliable  and  cheap.  Schultze,  in 
Neurol.  Centralblatt,  states  that  it  is  an  eflFective  hypnotic  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
in  which  he  employs  it,  and  claims  that  it  is  specially  efiicient  in  the  sleeplessness 
of  melancholia  and  hypochondria. 

DOUKHOBORTSI,  or  the  DOUKBOBORS,  i.e.,  "Spirit- wrestlers,"  are  a  Rus- 
sian religious  sect  of  which  nearly  8000  have  settled  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  during  the 
past  two  years.  They  originated  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  were 
persecuted  by  the  government,  which  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  harsh  meas- 
ures were  ineffective.  An  imperial  ukase  of  November  27,  1801,  read  as  follows: 
.  .  .  "It  has  been  found  both  through  reason  and  experience  that  intellectual  errors 
of  common  {>eople,  while  deepening  in  the  people's  minds  through  dispute  and 
official  admonishmg,  wear  away  and  disappear  only  through  oblivion,  good  example, 
and  toleration.  .  .  .  The  admonishings  of  the  Doukhobors  must  by  no  means  assume 
the  form  of  investigation,  contests,  and  violence  gainst  their  open  views  (opinions), 
but  must,  by  themselves  and  unnoticeably,  proceed  to  them  from  the  good  morals 
of  the  clergy,  from  their  life,  their  actions,  and  finally  from  non-compulsory  conver- 
sations, suited  to  the  occasion  and  appearing  to  be  unintentional."  In  1822  the  dis- 
senters were  allowed  to  have  houses  of  prayer,  but  Nicholas  I.  withdrew  all  the 
liberal  measures.  In  1883  houses  of  prayer  were  again  sanctioned  by  law,  but  soon 
PobycdonostsefF's  policy  of  religious  intolerance  was  put  into  operation,  and  in 
1894  the  gatherings  of  the  sect  for  prayer  were  forbidden.  The  immediate  cause  of 
all  late  persecutions  of  the  Doukhobors  is  their  refusal  to  serve  in  the  army  when  a 
universal  military  service  was  introduced  in  1887  in  Transcaucasia,  whither  they  had 
been  banished  years  before.  This  they  base  on  Christ's  commandment:  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,  and  Christ,  they  argue,  is  above  the  Czar.  After  long  tribula- 
tions their  petition  to  the  Czarina  for  a  permission  to  emigrate  was  granted,  and 
the  first  group  of  1126  settled  in  Cyprus,  August  26,  1898,  as  the  nearest  point  to 
Transcaucasia,  where  they  were  confined  by  the  Russian  government  The  other 
parties  of  Doukhobors,  accompanied  by  Sergius  Tolstoy  (Leo  Tolstoy's  son)  and 
Leopold  Sulerzhitski,  landed  in  Halifax,  and  were  thence  transported  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  to  Manitoba.  The  money  for  the  emigration  was  made 
up  of  the  $22,000  belonging  to  the  Doukhobortsi,  $15,000  contributed  by  Tolstoy 
from  the  sale  of  his  new  publications,  and  $17,500  raised  by  English  societies  inter- 
ested in  the  case  of  the  persecuted.  The  per  capita  expenses  for  the  journey  from 
Russia  to  the  place  of  settlement  amounted  to  about  $50.  The  Canadian  government 
gave  the  regular  bonus  of  $5  for  each  immigrant  and  $1.50  for  the  expenses  of  set- 
tlement Tne  immigration  halls  in  Manitoba  were  courteously  thrown  open  by  the 
government  for  use  by  the  immigrants  until  houses  were  built  Parcels  of  land 
—about  160  acres— were  given  to  each  family,  and  the  settlers  at  once  set  to  tilling 
the  land.  Unfortunately,  the  staple  supplies  they  had  brought  did  not  last  them 
until  the  new  crops  could  be  gathered,  and  general  want  and  need,  with  the  occa- 
sional concomitant  in  the  shape  of  scurvy,  were  the  result.  To  save  themselves  from 
actual  starvation  most  of  them  were  obliged  to  become  laborers  on  the  railroads  and 
elsewhere.  Suffering  from  the  intense  cold,  as  they  had  not  sufficient  clothing, 
they  worked  through  the  winter,*  often  having  to  wait  for  over  two  months  for  their 
pay,  and  yet  they  never  were  heard  complaining.  They  are  total  abstainers,  they  do 
not  smoke,  and  lead  a  life  of  puritan  simplicity.  Their  vegetarian  beliefs  and  strong 
objections  to  the  slaughter  of  animals  are  in  the  way  of  cattle-raising,  which  is  very 
profitable  in  that  part  of  Canada,  and  thus  they  deny  themselves  an  immediate  and 
sure  means  of  livelihood.  Arthur  St  John,  late  captain  in  the  British  army,  who 
was  won  over  to  their  cause  by  Tolstoy's  propaganda,  speaks  of  them  in  the  highest 
terms  after  living  with  them  for  a  considerable  time.  In  spite  of  all  the  hardships 
they  do  not  lose  their  temper,  and  are  always  cheerful,  not  infrequently  passing 
jokes  about  the  hardships  of  the  previous  day  or  the  fruitless  efforts  to  find  some 
employment.  Recognizing  in  religious  matters  no  authority  but  Christ,  they  have 
no  priests,  and  their  prayers  are  handed  down  b^  oral  tradition  from  fathers  to  sons. 
They  would  be  of  nttle  avail  even  though  prmted,  as  only  about  5  per  cent,  of 
them  can  read  or  write.  Their  rituals  are  quite  numerous,  but  their  chief  concern  is 
living  according  to  Christ's  precepts,  and  that  they  put  above  all  formal  religion. 
They  are  very  anxious  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  young,  but  they  dis- 
play in  this  a  practical  spirit:  they  want  along  with  it  instruction  in  farming  and 
manual  work,  as  accomplishments  of  immediate  necessity  in  their  new  surroundings. 
In  their  social  life  they  cling  to  the  communal  system  of  the  Russian  village,  the 
so-called  "mir,"  although  some  individual  members  do  not  always  live  up  to  its 
traditions. 

DRABIA  IN  1900.  American  and  English. — The  year  was  remarkable  for  sev- 
eral noteworthy  Shakespearian  revivals  and  for  the  hasty  putting  together  of  plays 
founded  on  popular  novels  to  meet  the  present  strong  demand  in  that  direction. 
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Among  the  former,  Henry  V.  and  Hamlet  were  produced  under  circumstances  un- 
usually successful  from  both  a  popular  and  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  dramatiza- 
tions of  widely  circulating  novels  were  all  failures  from  a  standpoint  even  of  very 
moderate  permanence.  Sapho,  by  Clyde  Fitch,  an  American  dramatist,  who  has 
done  some  good  things,  is  one  of  the  better  examples  of  the  dramatization  class.  It 
is  founded  on  Daudevs  novel  and  play,  and  although  it  deserves  mention  in  compari- 
son with  the  unspeakably  bad  average  of  dramatized  novels,  yet  it  is  essentially 
a  vulgarization  of  Daudet's  idea.  That  some  of  these  fundamentally  flimsy  drama- 
tizations have,  nevertheless,  some  dramatic  value,  such  as  Little  Nell  and  the 
Marchioness  (from  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop)  and  David  Harum,  is  due  to  the 
excellent  character  of  the  material  furnished  the  playwrights.  The  most  important 
new  play  by  an  American  author  is  Sag  Harbor,  by  James  A.  Herne,  although  it  is 
not  so  consistently  good  as  Margaret  Fleming,  Shore  Acres,  and  the  Reverend 
GriMth  Davenport,  former  plays  Mr.  Heme.  Sag  Harbor,  like  the  other  plays 
of  the  author,  is  excellent  in  the  faithful  delineation  of  some  types  of  American 
character,  in  the  literary  and  unhackneyed  dialogue,  and  in  the  freshness  and  uncon- 
ventional quality  of  the  dramatic  action;  in  the  comedy  part  it  is  most  original,  but 
the  serious  story  is  comparatively  conventional  and  sentimental.  Two  new  plays 
by  Augustus  Thomas,  whom  Americans  have  learned  to  regard  as  one  of  their  most 
skilful  and  characteristic  playwrights,  hardly  came  up  to  the  best  quality  of  their 
author.  Oliver  Goldsmith  is  hardly  more  than  a  series  of  scenes  and  epigrams, 
mainly  furnished  by  history  and  held  together  by  a  conventional  love  story.  Arisona 
is  a  lairly  well-constructed  melodrama  with  a  superficial  treatment  of  the  "local 
color"  of  army  life  and  Arizona  diaracters.  David  Belasco  dramatized  Madame 
Butterffy,  a  pathetic  Httle  story  of  Japanese  life,  by  J.  L.  Long.  Several  plays 
on  the  subject  of  Nell  Gwyn  were  produced  in  1900.  The  most  spontaneous  and 
witty  of  these  is  Mistress  Nell,  by  George  C.  Hazleton.  English  authors  were 
more  productive  of  good  plays  than  their  American  contemporaries.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  in  Mrs,  Dane's  Defence,  did  by  far  the  strongest  work  of  the  year.  The 
play  was  produced  in  America  as  well  as  in  England,  and  the  opinion  seems  to 
be  universal  that  the  third  act  has  not  been  equalled,  for  genuine  dramatic  power,  in 
English  drama  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Dane,  who  is  a  woman  with  a  past,  tries  to 
take  her  place  as  a  good  woman  in  society,  and  is  in  love  with  a  young  fellow  who 
believes  her  to  be  what  she  represents.  The  first  two  acts  show  her  trying  to  main- 
tain her  position,  in  spite  of  the  rumors  which  begin  to  he  whispered  about.  By  one 
device  after  another  she  succeeds  in  warding  off  the  quick-coming  dangers.  In  the 
great  third  act  a  famous  lawyer,  the  guardian  of  the  man  Mrs.  Dane  desires  to 
marry,  in  trying  to  look  up  the  facts  of  Mrs.  Dane's  life  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
her  against  what  he  deems  slanders,  questions  her  closely,  and  step  by  step  tne  lies 
she  is  forced  to  tell  drag  her  secret  from  her.  The  fourth  act  is  a  rather  inore  than 
usually  conventional  and  meaningless  case  of  pandering  to  the  poptdar  demand  for 
an  "agreeable"  ending.  Mrs.  Dane,  indeed,  is  inexorably  sent  off,  but  "compensation" 
for  her  loss  is  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  meaningless  young  girl.  When  We  Were 
Twenty-one,  by  a  very  promising  young  English  dramatist,  Henry  Esmond,  was 
produced  in  America,  and  was  by  far  the  best  comedy  of  the  year.  By  the  discerning 
It  is  ranked  ahead  of  The  Tyranny  of  Tears  and  the  equal  of  The  Little  Minister. 
The  wit  is  of  the  human  rather  than  the  smart  order,  and  springs  from  the  characters 
and  the  situation,  and  is  mellow  and  mature.  Four  middle-aged  men  try  to  prevent 
their  young  friend  from  marrying  a  rather  disreputable  actress  with  whom  he  is 
sincerely  in  love.  They  talk  to  him  Idndly  with  all  the  humor  and  wisdom  of  experi- 
ence, but  the  young  fellow  can  sec  no  meaning  in  the  mature  point  of  view.  They, 
■however,  do  not  intend  to  let  him  ruin  himself,  and  one  of  them  buys  the  name  of 
the  actress  for  a  month ;  and  when  the  boy  sees  the  true  situation  he  is  disillusioned 
and  penitent.  Israel  Zangwill's  one-act  play,  The  Moment  of  Death,  is  a  little  flash 
of  effective  drama  and  literature.  It  is  snowing  in  a  London  street,  and  the  duchess, 
coming  from  the  church  which  was  built  in  charity  by  the  duke,  who  is  dead,  is 
about  to  go  home  in  her  carriage.  The  bishop  attends  her,  and  they  talk  of  sin,  the 
bishop  remarking  that  God  is  responsible  for  our  good  deeds  and  we  ourselves 
responsible  for  our  evil  deeds.  The  duchess  sinks  to  the  ground  with  a  low  groan. 
The  stage  becomes  dark,  and  when  it  is  again  lightened  a  young  married  woman  is 
discovered  in  Never-Never  Land.  Her  lover  comes  to  take  her  away,  but  is  surprised 
Inr  the  husband.  Agreeing  that  one  should  die,  they  toss  up  for  the  first  shot,  and 
the  lover  wins  and  misses.  It  is  the  husband's  turn,  but  before  he  is  to  shoot  he 
allows  the  lover  to  read  the  papers  from  England  by  which  the  latter  learns  that  he 
is  a  duke  through  the  death  of  a  relative.  The  husband  gets  ready  to  fire,  when  his 
wife  shoots  him  and  runs  away  with  the  lover.  The  stage  is  again  darkened,  and 
the  servant  and  bishop  are  seen  bending  over  the  figure  of  the  dying  duchess.  The 
Wedding  Guest,  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  is  not  the  equal  of  the  author's  former  play.  The 
Little  Minister,   The  material  is  an  episode  too  slight  for  a  play.   The  treatment. 
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however,  is  interesting  because  of  the  wit  and  imaepnation  and  delicacy  of  character 
drawing  which  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Barrie.  Like  many  other  English  plays  of 
the  year,  The  Wedding  Guest  is  founded  on  the  consequences  of  a  man's  past.  A 
young  wife  is  brought  face  to  face  with  her  husband's  former  mistress.  She  is  one 
who  demands  absolute  purity  from  the  man  she  is  to  marry,  and  the  mistress  is 
a  woman  who  cannot  be  bought  off.  There  is,  therefore,  trouble;  but  ultimately  the 
mistress  goes  away  with  her  child  and  gives  the  wife  an  opportunity  to  become 
reconciled  with  her  husband.  The  Lackey's  Carnival,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  did 
not  have  the  success  with  people  and  critics  which  attended  the  production  of  Mrs. 
Dane's  Defence.  A  lackey,  who  passes  himself  off  as  a  gentleman,  manages  to 
compromise  a  lady,  and  afterward,  when  she  is  about  to  marry,  attempts  to  blackmail 
her.  He  is  frustrated  in  his  design  by  tlie  treachery  of  an  accomplice.  A  Debt  of 
Honor,  by  Sydney  Grundy,  is  another  play  founded  on  the  "man  with  a  past"  idea. 
A  man  about  to  marry  tries,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  to  get  rid  of  the  mistress  who 
has  been  the  companion  of  his  early  struggles.  The  play  results  in  her  suicide.  In 
Ae  course  of  the  action  there  is  the  kind  of  incidental  social  satire  of  "respectable" 
types,  the  tendency  to  which  is  marked  in  Grundy's  recent  plays.  lb  and  Little 
Christina,  by  Basil  Hood,  is  a  pretty  one-act  play,  founded  on  an  Andersen  fairy 
tale.  lb  is  deserted  by  Little  Christina,  whom  he  has  loved  to  the  point  of  worship. 
She  leaves  him  in  solitude  to  follow  a  rich  suitor.  Years  after  another*  Little 
Christina,  with  the  graces  of  the  first,  whose  orphan  child  she  is,  comes  to  gladden 
the  life  of  the  faithful  lb.  Lady  Huntivorth's  Experiment,  by  R.  C.  Carton,  is 
another  example  of  the  unreal,  ''smart"  comedy  of  society  with  which  the  author 
is  becoming  identified.  It  is  the  story  of  a  divorced  woman,  who  goes  into  service  as 
a  cook,  and  in  that  position  has  many  amorous  adventures.  Far  superior  to  Carton 
in  artificial  wit  is  George  Bernard  Shaw,  whose  play.  You  Never  Can  Tell,  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form  several  years  ago,  but  was  produced  on  the  stage  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  Shaw  carries  intellectual  refinement  to  a  point  where  it  can  hardly  be 
popularly  appreciated,  at  least  in  a  theatrical  form.  Herod,  by  Stephen  Phillips, 
a  poetical  tragedy,  was  given  an  elaborate  production  in  England,  and  made  a  strong 
impression.  The  story  of  the  king  who,  under  a  misapprehension,  poisons  his 
favorite  wife  and  then  goes  mad  is  certainly  good  tr^c  material.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daventry,  by  Frank  Harris,  is  the  most  extreme  example  of  the  numerous  sexual 
plays  of  the  year,  and  is  remarkable  for  this  fact,  and  not  for  dramatic  or  literary 
excellence. 

Drama  in  Germany. — The  most  important  German  play  produced  during  the  year 
is  Johannesfeuer,  by  Hermann  Sudermann.  In  this  eminent  dramatist's  former  plays 
there  is  always  an  underlying  idea,  either  social  or  va^ely  philosophical.  Johannes- 
feuer is  probably  no  exception,  although  superficially  it  seems  more  like  the  conven- 
tional drama  of  incident.  The  idea  in  this  case  seems  to  be  that  good  and  evil  is 
dependent  upon  accident,  and  the  idea  is  consistently  developed  through  a  series  of 
incidents  which  seem  accidental  enough.  George,  son  of  a  suicide,  is  brought  up 
by  his  uncle,  as  is  also  Marikka,  daugnter  of  a  beggar  woman.  George  is  engaged 
to  his  uncle's  daughter,  Gertrude,  but  is  attracted  by  Marikka,  whose  situation  is  so 
similar  to  his  own.  Marikka  thinks  George  wants  merely  to  seduce  her,  and  repulses 
him.  She  happens,  however,  to  find  one  of  his  poems,  by  which  she  learns  of  his 
genuine  love.  They  are  both  devoted  to  duty,  however,  and  think  it  wrong  to  love 
against  the  wishes  of  their  benefactor.  In  a  talk  with  his  uncle  George  discovers 
that  his  father  was  dishonest,  and  Marikka  discovers  in  a  conversation  with  her 
mother  that  her  father  was  a  thief.  This  brings  the  two  young  people  still  nearer 
together.  On  lohannesnacht  they  are  together  alone  in  the  house  by  accident; 
sudflenly  they  hear  a  noise  in  the  garden,  and  Marikka  catches  her  mother  about  to 
commit  another  theft.  George  then  marries  Gertrude,  and  Marikka  determines  to 
go  away.  This  last  step  also  is  brought  about  by  an  accident,  for  George  is  about 
to  tell  his  uncle  that  he  is  determined  to  marry  Marikka  when  the  latter's  mother 
is  carried  on  to  the  scene  by  a  gendarme  for  another  theft.  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  new 
play  is  very  slight  dramatically,  but,  like  all  of  his  plays,  has  imagination,  beauty, 
and  poetry.  This  fantastic  fairy  tale  oroved  almost  a  failure  on  the  stage.  Schluck 
und  Jau  is  founded  on  the  story  m  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  about  the  poor  wretch 
who  is  deceived  into  thinking  he  is  a  prince.  In  Hauptmann's  play  Schluck  and  Jau 
rtre  companions,  and  Schluck  is  persuaded  to  take  the  part  of  the  prince's  wife.  In 
the  characters  of  the  two  vagabonds  the  transmuting  power  of  the  poet  is  revealed. 
Gerhart  Hauptmann's  Michael  Kramer  seems  to  have  been  a  theatrical  failure; 
although,  as  is  always  the  case  with  his  plays,  there  is  in  this  pi^e  a  strong,  poetical 
idea.  An  artist,  full  of  high  ideals,  which  he  has  not  the  talent  to  realize,  has  a  son 
more  gifted  than  he,  for  whom  he  expects  great  things  in  art.  Early  in  life  the  son 
does  work  which  shows  the  greatest  promise.  But,  perhaps  owing  to  his  father's 
lifelong  devotion  to  art  and  consequent  n^lect  of  the  body,  the  bo^  is  ugly,  almost 
deformed.    This  makes  him  shy  and  retirmg.   He  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter 
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of  a  hotel-keeper,  but  is  afraid  to  acknowledge  it.  The  love  of  life  of  the  young 
artist,  checked  by  his  deformity,  is  expressed  in  dissipation.  He  and  his  father  drift 
away  from  one  another.  Finally,  the  boy,  realizing  that  his  life's  ideals  are  impos- 
sible, kills  himself,  and  the  father  mourns  over  the  dead  boy,  more  gifted  than  he, 
but  lacking  moral  courage.  Das  Tausendjahrige  Reich,  hy  Klax  Halb^  is  another  of 
the  strange  failures  which  have  been  successively  written  ay  the  author  of  Die  Jugend. 
As  a  German  critic  put  it,  Halbe  has  the  gift  of  invokirig  spirits  which  he  cannot 
control.  The  fresh  talent  which  is  found  in  Die  Jugend  is  again  obvious  in  the  first 
two  acts  of  Das  Tausendjdhnge  Reich.  In  the  year  1848  there  lived  a  village  smith — 
a  mystic,  man  of  iron,  and  zealot  at  once,  who,  believing  superstitiously  in  the  portents 
which  indicate  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife,  drives  her  to  an  undeserved  death.  In 
the  third  act  the  smith  melodramatically  calls  God  to  witness  that  his  dead  wife  was 
guilty,  and  at  that  moment  his  smithy  is  destroyed  by  lightning.  In  the  fourth  act  the 
smith  is  about  to  join  forces  with  Satan  when  God  strikes  him  again  by  bringing  about 
the  ruin  of  his  daughter.  Die  Tochter  des  Erasmus  is  another  of  the  distinctively 
national  and  patriotic  dramas  of  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.  Luther  is  a  captive,  and 
is  about  to  be  killed  when  Ulrich  von  Hutten  arrives  and  knocks  down  the  guard. 
A  girl,  devoted  to  Ulrich,  follows  him  to  banishment  and  danger.  The  note  of  the 
play  is  romantic  and  sentimental  in  a  genuinely  German  way.  It  is  full  of  enthusi- 
asm for  Luther's  teachings,  for  mother's  love  and  heroes'  deeds,  for  sacrifice  and 
devotion.  Max  Dreyer's  Probekandidat  was  one  of  the  great  popular  successes  of 
the  year.   A  young  teacher  up  to  date  in  modern  ideas  of  science  is  forced  either  to 

five  up  his  position  or  retract  his  statement  to  the  students  that  the  earth  moves, 
[is  mother  is  dependent  upon  him,  and  the  girl  he  loves  cannot  safely  marry  a 
"heretic,"  on  account  of  the  position  of  her  father.  He  yields  to  pressure,  and  is 
about  to  retract ;  but  when  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  young  students  he  is  unable 
to  go  back  on  his  scientific  conviction,  and  in  a  dramatic  scene  reiterates  his  hetero- 
dox notions.  He  loses  his  place  and  goes  away  to  make  his  fortune  elsewhere. 
Another  popular  play  was  Rosenmontag,  by  Otto  Erich  Hartleben.  Its  theatrical 
skill  is  rather  specious  and  its  sentimentality  is  of  the  trite,  conventional  kind.  The 
best  part  of  it  is  the  way  the  army  milieu,  in  which  many  of  Hartleben's  plays  are 
set,  is  handled.  A  youn^  lieutenant  has  for  a  mistress  a  poor  girl.  His  cousins  by  an 
unworthy  trick  make  him  think  that  she  is  faithless.  He,  therefore,  is  about  to 
marry,  through  spite,  another  girl ;  but,  discovering  the  deception,  he  calls  his  mis- 
tress back  on  the  eve  of  the  appearance  of  his  betrothed.  They  go  to  the  ball 
together  that  night  and  then  die  in  one  another's  arms.  A  playwright  who  has  a 
manner  of  his  own  in  caustic,  satirical  comedy  is  Frank  Wedekind.  In  Der  Kammcr- 
sdngcr  the  simplest  theme  is  selected  and  treated  without  theatrical  relief.  Neverthe- 
less, this  play  has,  as  have  former  pieces  by  Wedekind,  made  a  favorable  impression 
upon  the  young  intelligence  of  Germany.  Hugo  von  Hofmanrthal's  Der  Thor  uiid 
der  Tod  is  one  of  the  plays  produced  in  the  new  Secession  Theatre  in  Berlin — a 
theatre  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  plays  which  shall  register,  through  their  charac- 
ter, a  protest  against  the  regulation  kind  of  play.  In  Der  Thor  und  der  Tod  a 
nobleman  sits  gloomily  in  his  room.  All  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  love  affairs  in 
which  there  has  been  no  true  love.  Death  stands  before  him,  but  he  protests  that  he 
has  not  yet  lived.  Death  has  in  a  mysterious  way  given  him  what  he  wanted,  for  in 
his  last  moments  he  feels  love  for  mother,  for  friend,  and  for  a  young  Rirl.  Another 
"Seccssionsstiick"  is  K'dnigssbhne,  by  Hilge  Rode,  In  a  dream  two  kings  sons  appear. 
One  represents  renunciation  and  the  struggle  of  the  soul  for  universal  dominion. 
The  other  represents  pleasure  and  joy  and  happy  energy.  The  first  finds  that  he  must 
renounce  the  kingly  dignity  and  his  beloved.  To  the  joyous  one  joy  comes.  The 
other,  he  who  represents  renunciation,  is  envious,  and  kills  his  beloved  and  himself- 
Joy  drives  the  second  to  sin  and  madness,  but  love  redeems  him.  The  death  of  his 
beloved  plunges  him  into  despair,  but  he  finally  emerges  into  calmness  through  the 
inspiration  of  his  work.  Wienerinnen,  by  Hermann  Bahr,  is  a  play  which  presents 
certain  types  of  Vienna  girls — those  who  are  "nothing  but  rich"  and  those  who, 
although  rich,  "have  wit,  heart,  and  kindness."  Two  Vienna  ladies,  representing 
these  types,  marry.  The  first,  she  who  is  "nothing  but  rich,"  makes  of  her  life 
a  game,  frivolous  and  empty.  She  flirts  with  other  men,  and  has  her  husband  so 
well  in  subjection  that  he  joins  with  her  in  indignant  protest  when  a  man  with  whom 
she  has  been  heartlessly  coquetting  succeeds  in  escaping  from  her  influence.  The 
other  girl  is  at  first  as  frivolous  as  her  contemporary :  but  her  husband,  while  denying 
her  nothing,  awakens  her  feeling  for  what  is  right.  He  turns  a  lot  of  poetasters  and 
false  aesthetic  critics  out  of  his  house.  The  firsf  result  is  that  his  wife  spurns  him. 
but  she  finally  yields  to  his  satire  and  becomes  thoroughly  ashamed  of  herself. 

Drama  in  France. — Owing  to  the  Exposition,  the  Paris  theatres  gave  an  extraor- 
dinary numl)er  of  revivals  and  very  few  new  plays  of  importance.  Among  the  latter 
the  first  place  in  popularity  and  literary,  if  not  dramatiC;  excellence  was  held  by 
L'Aiglon,  a  drama  in  verse,  by  Edmond  Rostand.   It  is  a  remarkable  study  of  the 
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weak  and  ambitious  son  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.    He  is 
afflicted  to  a  poignant  degree  with  the  mal  du  siicle — with  that  mixture  of  vain- 
gloriousness,  sentimentality,  and  inertia  which  followed,  at  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
the  precedent  period  of  action.   The  dramatic  conflicts  of  the  play  spring,  therefore, 
from  the  inner  difficulties  of  the  young  man's  nature  rather  than  from  the  clash  of 
more  objective  obstacles.    The  intelligent  French  critics,  comparing  L'Aiglon  with 
the  author's  play  of  the  preceding  year,  Cyrano  dc  Bergerac,  are  divided  into  two 
camps.   Some  prefer  L'Aiglon,  because  of  its  greater  reality,  its  psychological  pro- 
fundity.  Others  maintain  that  while  Cyrano  is  in  subject  and  treatment  compara- 
tively fantastic  and  impossible,  it  has  the  more  external  dramatic  merits,  and  as 
a  story  is  more  developed  and  less  monotonous.    There  is,  however,  a  striking 
unanimity,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  America,  where  L'Aiglon  has  been  pro- 
duced in  both  English  and  French,  in  regard  to  the  brilliant  poetic  achievement  of 
Rostand's  latest  effort.   Certainly,  these  two  dramas  point  to  the  existence  to-day  of 
an  abundant  genius,  whether  he  is  to  be  classed  as  a  dramatist  or  dramatic  poet. 
He  is  only  a  little  over  30  years  of  age,  and  the  only  quality  which  seems  to  limit  his 
future  probable  great  success  is  his  tendency  toward  the  artificial — what  an  eminent 
French  critic  calls  the  "griscrie  des  mots,    "effets  de  scbnes,"  "jonglcries  de  style 
et  de  versiHeation."  Other  serious  French  plays  of  the  year  deal  largely  with  social 
conditions,  and  belong  mainly  to  the  com(die  de  nururs  class,   A  number  of  farces, 
consisting  largely  in  the  conventionally  frivolous  treatment  of  sex,  were  also  given. 
Among  the  serious  plays  of  interest  is  La  Robe  Rouge,  by  Eugene  Brieux,  the  man 
who,  perhaps,  more  successfully  than  any  one  else  in  France  carries  on  the  comidie 
de  marurs  tradition  of  Augier  and  Dumas  Als.     The  subject  of  Brieux's  present 
satirical  play  is  the  French  judicial  system.    He  shows  how  the  magistrate  is  led 
almost  logically  to  the  most  questionable  deeds  in  order  to  attain  the  "red  robe"  of 
the  councillor.    The  ambition  to  rise  from  the  humble  position  of  procurcur  de  la 
Ripublique  influences  all  of  the  tatter's  actions.  A  peasant  is  arrested,  charged  with 
the  murder  of  an  old  man.   The  prosecutor  constructs  an  elaborate  theory  of  guilt, 
with  which  he  is  so  occupied  that  he  does  not  perceive  the  infamy  of  some  of  his 
methods  to  make  the  peasant  and  his  wife  confess  what  they  have  not  done.  Finally, 
the  prosecutor's  conscience  is  awakened,  and  he  sacrifices  his  career  to  his  duty  as 
a  man  and  abandons  the  prosecution.   A  melodramatic  fourth  act,  logically  unneces- 
sary, is  added.   The  wife  of  the  accused  peasant  is  unfaithful,  and  her  guilt  appears 
during  the  judicial  proceedings.    She  is,  consequently,  driven  away  by  her  husband, 
and  in  revenge  kills  the  judge.  La  Poigne,  by  Jean  JulHen,  is  on  a  somewhat  similar 
subject.   A  skilful  provincial  advocate,  greatly  respected  by  the  community,  goes 
into  politics,  and  is  instrumental  in  the  election  as  deputy  of  a  man  who  proves  to 
be  dishonest,  but  from  whom  the  advocate  accepts  an  appointment,  which  leads  him, 
at  one  time  an  honorable  "independent,"  into  questionable  deeds  and  ultimate  dis- 
erace.  Le  Bfguin,  by  Pierre  Wolff,  is  a  play  scorned  and  praised  by  the  critics.  Une 
Jemme  enlretenne  deceives  habitually  her  protector  with  her  amant  de  cceur.  The 
latter  she  is  also  capriciously  unfaithful  to  with  a  chance  acquaintance,  and  then 
with  another.   But  she  loves  only  her  "amant  dc  cceur"  all  the  time.   The  doubtful 
moral  of  the  play  seems  to  be  that  a  woman  may  love  one  man  with  her  heart  and 
many  with  her  senses.   A  play  on  much  the  same  subject,  of  farcical  character,  is 
Sylvie,  ou  la  Curieuse  d' Amour,  by  Abel  Hermant.   "It  borrows,"  writes  an  indig- 
nant French  critic,  "from  the  writers  of  the  last  century  that  which  is  most  disagree- 
sJ>le  in  their  manner  of  laborious  libertinism  and  cold  obscenity."    Sylvie  changes 
husbands  as  often  as  France  changes  governments.   In  the  meantime,  there  is  an 
underplot  of  lovers.  In  every  act  she  marries  a  new  man,  and  is  always  on  the  point 
of  falling  into  a  lover's  arms  when  the  new  man  who  is  to  be  her  husband  arrives  in 
the  nick  of  time.   L'Empreinte,  another  play  by  Abel  Hermant,  is  full  of  psychologi- 
cal discussions,  the  thought  of  which,  however,  is  well,  if  fantastically,  developed. 
The  thesis  is  that  a  woman  once  married  is  always  married,  that  there  can  be  no  real 
divorce.   The  impression  made  by  the  first  man  with  whom  she  has  lived  is  main- 
tained to  be  ineradicable.  The  author  takes  an  extreme  case.  The  woman  is  married 
against  her  will  to  a  man  she  dislikes.   After  six  years  of  torment  she  falls  in  love 
with  another  man,  to  whom  she  is  married.    But  although  she  is  now  with  the  man 
she  loves,  she  feels  that  she  still  belongs  to  her  former  husband,  and  is  living  in  sin 
with  her  lover.     That  strong  writer  Maurice  Donnay  collaborated  with  Lucien 
Descaves  in  La  Clariire.    Several  Quixotic  spirits  unite  to  bring  about  that  ideal 
social  condition  where  the  joy  of  life  will  be  shared  by  all.   They  found  a  small 
communistic  society,  but  fail  m  their  object  through  the  action  of  human  passion. 
Between  these  men  and  women  who  unite  for  a  lofty  purpose  human  love  must 
come ;  and  love  is  in  its  nature  antisocial,  for,  when  love  obtains,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
individtial  for  the  common  good  is  impossible.   Maurice  Donnay's  play,  L'Education 
de  Prince,  a  dramatization  of  his  own  book,  is  remarkable  for  its  cynical  delicacy  pf 
treatment  and  its  witty  dial<^e.   Le  Cloxtre,  by  the  Belgian  symbolist  £mile 
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Verhaeren.  is  described  as  "an  unclear  melodrama  of  the  spirit" — an  inner  tragedy 
which  is  felt,  but  not  entirely  understood  by  the  spectator.  An  important  adaptation 
from  the  Greek  drama  is /i/^^j/ii,  by  George  Rivollet  In  Jean  Richepin's  new  play 
in  verse,  La  Gitane,  there  are  fine  lyric  passages.  It  is  a  romantic  play  of  gypsy  life, 
and  is  similar  to  other  plays  by  Richepin  in  point  of  the  bizarre  subject  and  the 
classic  Torm.  La  Fronde,  by  Luden  Bernard,  satirizes  provincial  feminine  theories. 
C>cile  is  a  well-educated  girl  and  a  "new  woman,"  who  when  she  marries  refuses, 
through  conviction,  to  admit  that  her  husband  is  the  master.  She  is  belligerent  and 
miserable,  until  her  husband,  on  the  advice  of  a  friend,  speaks  and  acts  like  a  mascu- 
line brute;  and  then  she  is  all  right!  The  play  abounds  in  the  "local  color"  of  the 
provinces.  Poil  de  Carottc,  a  play  in  one  act,  by  Jules  Renard,  is  the  simple  story  of 
a  child  of  16  whom  a  severe  and  dry  mother  has  brought  up  without  love.  The 
concealed  suffering  of  the  little  boy  is  one  day  discovered  by  the  father  in  a  touching 
scene.  L'Enchantement,  by  H.  Bataille,  describes  in  dramatic  fashion  the  birth  and 
progress  of  jealousy  in  the  souls  of  two  little  country  ^rls  in  love  with  the  same 
young  man.  In  La  Bourse  ou  la  Vie  Alfred  Capus  pictures  the  life  of  a  young 
married  couple,  ruined  through  extravagant  ex^nditure,  who  seek,  in  liaisons 
dangereuses  with  a  financier,  the  means  of  continuing  their  mode  of  existence. 
DRBTFtrs,  Alfred.   See  Fkancx. 

HUN,  RoRERT  Graham,  head  of  the  mercantile  agency  known  as  R.  G.  Dun  & 
Company,  died  on  November  10.  He  was  bom  at  Chitlicothe,  O.,  in  1826,  and. 
starting  his  business  career  in  his  native  town,  became  clerk  in  a  country  store.  The 
ability  that  became  so  prominent  later  in  life  evinced  itself  early,  and  before  loi^  he 
was  one  of  the  partners  in  the  business.  He  went  to  New  Vork  City  and  became 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Tappan  &  Douglass,  which  conducted  a  mercantile  agency. 
He  united  with  Douglass  in  1854  to  conduct  the  business,  and  in  1859  became  head  of 
the  firm  by  purchasing  his  partner's  interest.  At  that  time  the  agency  conducted 
17  branch  offices,  which,  under  the  management  of  Dun,  increased  to  150,  in  this 
country,  Europe,  Australia,  Cuba,  and  Mexico,  and  which  have  developed  the  busi- 
ness to  an  'indispensable  factor  in  the  mercantile  world. 

DUMBAR,  Charles  F^ankun,  LL.D.,  professor  of  political  economy  in  Har- 
vard University,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  30,  1900,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
He  was  born  at  Abington,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard,  graduating  in 
1851.  Three  years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  he  turned  his  attention  to 
journalism,  and  finally  became  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  In  1871  be 
accepted  the  chair  of  political  economy  at  Harvard,  a  position  he  retained  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  regarded  as  a  high  authority  on  economics,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  banking.  Among  his  writings  are  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History 
of  Banking  and  Currency,  Finance  and  Banking. 

DUNKARDS,  Tunkers,  or  German  Baptists,  a  sect  resembling  Quakers  in 
simplicity  of  dress  and  speech,  originated  in  Germany  and  settled  in  the  United 
States,  1719-29,  near  Philadelphia.  Their  congregations  are  organized  into  districts, 
which  elect  an  annual  meeting,  whose  decrees  are  binding  on  the  entire  church.  The 
Dunkards  include  (i)  German  Baptists  (Conser\'ative) ,  with  2612  ministers,  850 
churches,  and  95,000  members;  (2)  German  Baptists  (Old  Order),  with  150  min- 
isters, too  churches,  and  3500  members;  (3)  German  Baptists  (Pr(^essive).  with 
331  ministers,  173  churches,  and  12.787  members.  Of  these  bodies,  the  first  and  third 
show  material  growth  since  l8go,  but  the  Old  Order  Brethren  have  sustained  a  con- 
siderable decrease,  The  sect  maintains  missions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
India  and  Asia  Minor;  it  controls  some  educational  institutions,  and  has  a  publish- 
ing house  at  Elgin,  III.,  which  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee. 

SUPBRR^I,  Baron  Victor  Auguste.  French  vice-admiral,  died  in  Paris,  March 
26,  1900.  He  was  the  son  of  Admiral  Victor  Guy,  Baron  Duperre,  and  was  bom 
August  4.  1825.  He  served  in  the  Baltic,  participating  in  the  blockade  of  Sveaborg 
and  the  bombardment  of  Bomarsund.  In  186^  he  became  captain  of  a  ship  of  the 
line  and  chief  of  cabinet  to  Minister  of  Marmc  Chasseloup-Laubat.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Cochin  China  in  1874,  and  five  years  later  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral.  He  repeatedly  commanded  the  squadron  ot  evolution,  and 
became  vice-president  of  the  council  of  the  admiralty. 

DDTOH  BAST  INDIBB,  a  dependency  of  the  Netherlands,  comprising  the  islands 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  the  greater  part  of  Borneo,  part  of  New  Guinea,  Celebes.  Moluc- 
cas. Timor  Archipelago,  Bali,  Lambok,  and  a  few  minor  groups.  Their  total  area  is 
estimated  at  736,400  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  over  34.000.000,  consisting  of 
63,000  Europeans,  420,000  Chinese,  24,000  Arabs,  27.000  other  Orientals,  and  32.000,- 
000  natives.  The  prevailing  religion  of  the  natives  is  Mohammedanism,  only  a  small 
part  of  them  having  been  converted  to  Christianity.   The  dependency  includes  con- 
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siderable  territory  where  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  is  hardly  recognized,  the  dis- 
tricts being  administered  \>y  native  chiefs.  At  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the 
dependency  is  the  governor-general,  who  is  vested  with  both  executive  and  legisla- 
tive powers,  the  latter  being  exercised  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  home  govern- 
ment The  governor-general  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  members,  who,  how- 
ever, do  not  share  his  powers.  There  are  two  sets  of  laws  in  operation  in  the 
dependency:  the  one  for  Europeans,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  in  the 
home  country  and  is  administered  by  European  judges;  the  other  for  the  natives, 
conforming  to  their  customs  and  traditions  and  administered  by  native  chiefs.  For 
administration  purposes  the  dependency  is  divided  into  residencies,  divisions,  re- 
gencies, and  districts,  some  of  them  administered  by  Dutch  officials  directly  and 
others  through  native  chiefs.  The  officials  receive  for  their  services  either  a  definite 
salary  or  a  percentage  of  the  taxes  collected  by  them.  The  official  returns  for  the 
commerce  of  the  islands  during  189S  (the  last  officially  reported)  give  the  coffee 
production  as  51,067,800  pounds,  against  156,503,866  pounds  in  1897.  The  produc- 
tion of  cinchona  was  3o6,6g6  kilogrammes  on  the  government  plantations,  3,817,234 
on  lands  on  Emphytetuis,  and  337,824  on  private  lands.  The  production  of  tobacco 
in  Java  and  Sumatra  amounted  to  38,751,306  kilogrammes.  The  output  of  the 
Banca  tin  mines  in  i8g8  amounted  to  nearly  11,000  tons.  The  commerce  of  the 
dependency  during  1898  amounted  to  over  300,000,000  guilders ;  imports,  179,821,432 
guilders;  and  exports,  217,754,097  guilders.  Of  the  total  imports,  54.500,000  guilders 
came  from  Netherlands,  19,300,000  from  Great  Britain,  and  52,600,000  from  Singa- 
pore. The  principal  articles  of  import  were  foodstuffs,  19,000,000  guilders;  and  cot- 
ton goods,  37,300,000  guilders.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  coffee, 
rice,  and  tea.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  colony  in  1898 
was  3996,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,574,238.  In  the  budget  for  1900  the  revenue  of  the 
dependency  is  given  as  144,457,000  guilders,  and  expenditure  as  147,366,000  guilders. 
The  principal  items  of  revenue,  according  to  the  budget,  are  direct  taxes,  58,313,000 
guilders;  sale  of  products  by  the  government,  30,034,000  guilders;  monopolies, 
21,700,000  guilders;  and  from  other  sources,  24,767,000  guilders.  The  chief  items  of 
expenditure  are :  Department  of  finance,  25,878,000  guilders ;  war.  30.501,000  guilders ; 
public  works,  25,652.000  guilders,  and  education,  religion,  and  industry,  17,887,000 
guilders.  The  actual  revenue  for  1898  amounted  to  131.8S0.000  guilders,  and  the 
expenditures  to  148.800,000  guilders,  leaving  a  deficit  of  nearly  17,000.000  guilders. 
The  total  length  of  the  railways  in  the  dependennr  at  the  end  of  1898  was  1269 
.  miles,  of  which  1047  miles  belonged  to  the  state.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the 
state  lines  down  to  December  31,  1899,  amounted  to  166,657,000  guilders.  The  gross 
receipts  from  the  state  lines  in  1898  amounted  to  15,759,000  guilders,  and  the  cost  of 
operating  to  8,343,000  guilders.  There  were  also  about  42  miles  of  tramway  lines 
owned  and  operated  by  the  government.  There  were  in  1898,  211  post-offices,  112 
tel^raph  and  33  telephone  offices.  The  total  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  was  6834 
miles  and  that  of  wires,  10,995.  The  educational  institutions  of  the  dependency  in 
1898  consisted  of  7  gymnasia,  with  102  teachen  and  1016  students,  of  which  20  were 
non-Europeans,  and  184  primary  schools  for  Europeans,  with  54  teachers  and  I4>995 
pupils.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  for  Europeans  amounted  in  18^ 
to  2,188,856  guilders.  The  number  of  schools  for  the  natives  in  1898  was  1264,  with 
134,946  pupils,  of  which  519  schools,  with  85,340  pupils,  were  entirely  supported  by 
the  government  The  amount  spent  by  the  government  for  the  education  of  the 
natives  in  1898  was  1.353,760  guilders.  There  were  besides  519  schools  for  the  for- 
eign Orientals,  with  8688  pupils.  The  colonial  army  at  the  end  of  1898  consisted  of 
1428  officers  and  42,235  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  of  which  15,911  were  Europeans. 
The  navy,  which  is  only  partly  colonial,  had,  in  1898,  a  personnel  of  3288  men. 
The  number  of  ships  was  20  in  Uie  Indian  navy  and  4  in  the  auxiliary  squadron.  See 
CoLOKOs  and  Java. 

DDTCB  aniANA,  or  8UHIKAM,  a  colony  of  the  Netherlands,  lying  between 
British  Guiana  and  French  Guiana  on  the  east  and  west  respectively,  with  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  north  and  Brazil  on  the  south,  comprises  sixteen  districts,  of 
which  the  total  estimated  area  is  46,060  square  miles  (about  the  size  of  Mississippi), 
and  the  population,  exclusive  of  negroes  living  in  the  forests,  upward  of  65,000.  As 
the  capital,  Paramaribo,  has  about  30,000  inhabitants,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  number 
of  whites  per  square  mile  is  exceedingly  small.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a 
governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council,  comprising,  besides  himself,  three  members 
and  the  attorney-general,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  representa- 
tive body,  or  Colonial  States,  with  the  exception  of  four  members  appointed  by  the 
eovemor,  is  elected  each  year  tirjr  popular  vote  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative 
for  each  aoo  electors.  There  ts  a  superior  court  of  justice,  all  of  whose  members 
are  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  two  circuit  and  three  cantonal  courts.  For  de- 
fence and  the  maintenance  of  order  there  are,  besides  a  small  number  of  guard  ships 
and  vessels  of  the  Dutch  navy,  a  civic  gtiard,  militia,  and  garrison,  comprising  alto- 
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gether  about  2100  men.  Religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the  government.  There 
are  about  25,500  Moravian  Brethren,  11,800  Roman  Catholics,  9700  Hindus,  9000 
Reformed  and  Lutherans,  2700  Mohammedans,  and  1300  Jews.  Besides  a  few 
schools  for  secondary  education,  there  have  been  reported  (for  1897)  19  public 
primary  schools,  with  2369  pupils,  and  36  private  primary  schools,  with  4849  pupils. 

Local  revenue,  which  is  largely  derived  from  customs,  excise,  and  taxes  on  real 
and  personal  proper^,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  colony,  so  that 
an  annual  subvention  from  Holland  is  necessary.  Statistics  of  finance  and  trade  in 
guilders  (the  guilder,  or  florin,  being  worth  40.2  cents)  are  as  follows: 

Local  Revenue.  Subvention.  Expenditure.  Imports.  Exports. 

1897                            2.083.000  180,000        2,263,000  5,294.424  5.241.671 

1898                            2, 141 ,000  270^000  2,348,000   

1899                            2,174,000  177.000        2,351,000  6,173,130  5.563.362 

The  principal  products  uiclude  cacao,  sugar,  bananas,  coffee,  maize,  balata  gum, 
rice,  rum,  and  molasses.  Since  1876  gold  placer  mining  has  been  carried  on,  the  total 
reported  value  of  the  output  up  to  the  beginning  of  1897  being  about  21,872,000 
guilders.  In  the  latter  year  over  903,000  grammes  of  gold  were  produced,  and 
859,905  grammes,  valued  at  1,178,000  guilders,  were  exported.  Communication  in 
the  colony  is  effected  largely  by  river  navigation.  Several  English  companies  have 
been  formed  for  gold  exploitation.  Development  of  the  colony's  resources  is  re- 
tarded by  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of  communication  and  by  "the  inveterate  habit 
of  the  natives  of  working  only  when  they  please  or  when  forced  by  necessity." 
Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1863  the  most  important  economic  question  has 
been  that  of  manual  labor.  The  most  important  class  of  immigrants  are  codies 
from  the  British  East  Indies,  who  usually  prove  to  be  vigorous  and  industrious,  and 
who,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  labor  contracts,  often  remain  in  Surinam  and 
engage  in  trade.  In  1897  a  society  was  organized  in  Holland  to  investigate  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  colony.  It  has  received  a  grant  of  over  12,000  acres  situated 
between  Lawa  and  Paramaribo,  and  proposes  to  connect  by  rail  this  district  with 
tiie  capital. 

DUTCH  RBFOBMED  OHUROH.   See  Refobheo  Chuhch  in  America. 

DTBR,  Rev.  Dr.  Hehon,  Episcopal  clergyman  and  teacher,  died  July  30,  190a 
He  was  born  in  Shaftesbury,  Vt.,  September  24,  1810,  and,  graduating  from  Kenyan  _ 
College.  Ohio,  in  1833,  was  for  some  time  professor  in  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  serving  as  its  president  from  1844  to  1849.  During  this  time  Dr. 
Dyer  did  extensive  missionary  work  in  Pittsburg.  Afterward  removing  to  New 
York,  he  held  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society,  and 
became  editor  of  the  Episcopal  Quarterly  Review  in  1854.  Dr.  Dyer  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Christian  Commission  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  especially  active  in  the  establishment  of  Mexican  missions.  He  wrote  Voice  of 
the  Lord  Upon  the  Waters  (New  York,  1870),  and  Records  of  an  Active  Life,  an 
autobiography  (1886),  and  edited  a  series  of  evangelical  biographies. 

ST8BNTBRT.  See  Srruh  Therapy. 

EARTHQUAKES.  Among  recent  publications  on  earthquakes  is  the  report 
issued  by  the  Earthquake  Investigating  Committee  of  Japan,  a  country  which  is 
noted  for  its  seismological  movements.  Observations  have  been  carried  on  by  this 
committee  since  its  oi^nization  in  1892,  and  the  work  shows  great  care  and  detailed 

study. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  committee  is  to  deal  with  the 
practical  aspects  of  seismology,  and  to  secure  the  adoption  of  means  to  lessen,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  buildings  from  earthquakes.  Conse- 
quently in  their  researches  they  have  given  much  attention  to  the  resistance  to 
earthquakes  of  materials  of  construction,  and  dso  to  the  effect  of  earthquakes  upon 
different  types  of  structures.  Among  the  special  features  in  the  report  is  a  descrip- 
tion by  B.  Mano  of  the  machine  known  as  an  oscillating  table,  which  can  be  made 
to  oscillate  as  it  would  during  the  passage  of  a  series  of  earthquake  waves.  This 
table  can  be  vibrated  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  and  each  motion  can  be  pro- 
duced independently  or  be  adjusted  with  regard  to  amplitude  and  frequency  so  that 
almost  any  kind  of  disturbance  can  be  imitated.  The  table  is  operated  by  means  of 
two  steam  engines,  and  as  many  as  270  oscillations  per  minute  can  be  produced.  B. 
Koto  gives  a  paper  On  the  Scope  of  the  Volcanological  Survey  in  Japan.  He  con- 
siders that  the  majority  of  earthquakes  are  intimately  connected  with  the  stresses 
of  mountain  building,  and  are  not  due  to  volcanic  eruptions.  Still  another  portion 
of  the  report  deals  with  the  construction  of  earthquake-proof  wooden  buildings,  in 
which  it  is  jwinted  out  that  brick  .structures  and  tile  or  slate  roofs  are  all  dangerous 
from  the  seismic  standpoint.   For  strengthening  houses  the  use  of  iron  plates  and 
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straps  with  bolts  to  form  the  joints  is  strongly  advised,  and  in  this  connection  the 
interesting  fact  is  noted  that  the  new  palace  of  the  prince  imperial  is  a  modern 
structural  steel  building  constructed  especially  to  resist  earthquake  shocks.  Oldham 
considers  that  in  the  complete  record  of  an  earthquake  shock  three  types  of  waves 
must  be  recorded — viz.:  (i)  Condensational  waves;  (2)  distortional  plane  waves 
which  travel  throi^h  the  earth;  (3)  elastic  or  surface  waves  which  travel  around 
the  earth  in  both  directions.  The  first  may  be  indistinct,  and  the  second  may  at 
times  be  light  also. 
EABTHWAZ.   See  Ozokerite. 

BAST  AFRICA  is  the  general  term  applied  to  the  British,  German,  and  Por- 
tuguese possessions  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  extendii^  from  the  Eg^jrptian 
Soudan,  Alyssinia,  and  Italian  Somaliland  on  the  north  to  the  British  colonies  of 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  on  the  south.  The  total  estimated  area  is  about  1,800,000 
square  miles.   See  the  following  four  articles  and  the  article  Uganda. 

BAST  AFRICA,  BRITISH,  an  immense  territory  embracing  some  1,120,000 
square  miles,  extends  from  the  Congo  Free  State  on  the  west  and  the  Egyptian 
Soudan  and  Abyssinia  on  the  north  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  touching  Italian  Somali- 
land  on  the  east  and  German  East  Africa  on  the  south.  This  territory  comprises  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate  {qq.v. ) ,  and  with  it  is 
included  the  island  protectorate  of  Zanzibar  {q.v.),  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  Ger- 
man East  Africa.   Great  Britain  has  no  colonies  proper  in  this  part  of'Africa. 

BAST  AFRICA,  O-BRBIAN,  a  protectorate  of  Germany,  extending  for  about 
620  miles  on  the  Indian  Ocean  between  British  East  Africa  on  the  north  and  Por- 
tuguese East  Africa,  the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  and  northern  Rho- 
desia on  the  south,  has  an  estimated  area  of  384,184  square  miles  and  an  estimated 
population  of  8,000,000,  of  whom  about  lioo  are  Europeans,  about  900  being  Gier- 
mans.  On  the  west  the  protectorate  is  bounded  by  the  Congo  Free  State,  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  northern  Rhodesia,  and  is  separated  from  the  Central  Africa 
Protectorate  by  Lake  Nyassa.  Administration  is  in  the  hands  of  an  imperial  gov- 
ernor, resident  at  Dar-es- Salaam,  a  coast  city  of  some  13,000  inhabitants.  Late  in 
1900  the  governor,  Major-General  von  Liebert,  resigned  his  position,  which,  it  was 
reported,  would  be  filled  by  Captain  Count  von  Goetzen,  the  African  explorer. 
There  is  a  military  force  of  about  1750  men.  Besides  Dar-es-Salaam  the  prmcipai 
cities,  all  on  the  coast,  with  their  estimated  populations,  are:  Bagamoyo,  13,000; 
Kilwa,  Saadani,  and  Pangant,  each  10,000;  and  Mikindani,  Tanga,  and  Lindi,  each 
500a  Among  the  products  are  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  com,  rubber,  gum  copal, 
copra,  wax,  ivory,  and  sesame.  The  last  five  constitute  the  chief  exports.  Coffee 
has  been  exported  since  1895,  the  export  in  1898  amounting  to  nearly  300,000  pounds. 
Agriculture  is  the  only  industry  of  the  natives,  but  the  land  does  not  afford  them 
sufficient  support,  and  large  importations  of  rice  and  grain  are  consumed.  Other 
imports  include  cotton  goods,  iron  goods,  petroleum,  sugar,  liquors,  and  tobacco 
(manufactured).  In  18^  the  imports  and  exports  amounted  respectively  to  $2,152,- 
015  and  $1,175,364;  in  1898,  $2,820,922  and  $1,032,241.  There  are  practically  no 
manufactures.  Banks  as  yet  have  not  been  established,  and  business  transactions  are 
effected  through  the  banks  of  Zanzibar.  There  are  valuable  forests,  and  coal,  iron, 
salt,  and  some  gold  occur.  The  resources  of  the  protectorate  are  not  developed,  but 
the  German  government  encourages  agriculture  and  commerce.  For  the  fiscal  years 
1900  and  1901  the  imperial  contributions  amounted  to  1.985,000  marks  ($1,424,430) 
and  6,830.000  marks  ($1,615,540)  respectively.  A  railway  is  in  operation  from 
Tonga  to  Pongwe,  a  distance  of  only  10  miles ;  it  is  being  extended  to  Kargwe  and 
Nomln.  Other  lines  of  considerable  extent  have  been  projected.  The  protectorate 
is  connected  by  cable  with  the  British  protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  and  a  considei^bte 
amount  of  tdegraph  line  has  been  erected,  and  arrangements  for  much  more  have 
been  made. 

BAST  AFRICA,  PORTITOnBSB,  a  large  territory  belonging  to  Portugal,  ex- 
tends along  the  Mozambique  Channel,  or  Indian  Ocean,  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Kori 
Bay,  a  little  south  of  Delagoa  Bay,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  German  Ea<%t 
Africa  and  British  Central  Africa,  and  on  the  west  by  Briti.sh  Central  Africa,  British 
South  Africa,  and  the  Transvaal.  Its  two  largest  districts  are  Mozambique  and 
Lourento  Marques,  lying  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Zambesi  River  respectively, 
the  other  districts  being  Zambesia,  Inhambane,  and  Gaza.  The  total  estimated  area 
is  301,000  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  [)opulation,  3,120,000.  The  dependency  is 
administered  by  a  royal  commissioner,  appointed  for  three  years,  but  the  Manica  and 
Sofala  region  is  administered  by  the  Mozambique  Company,  possessing  a  royal 
charter.  The  district  of  Gaza  is  temporarily  under  military  control,  and  a  region 
near  Lake  Nyas.sa  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Rovuma  River  is  administered  by  the 
Nyassa  Company,  which  also  has  a  royal  charter.  The  military  force  consists  of 
about  4900  men,  of  whom  some  3250  are  natives.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expen- 
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diture  for  1898  were  4,232.326  milreis  ($4,570,912)  and  3.M5.76S  milreis  ($4,261,426) 
respectively.  A  number  of  companies  have  been  organized  for  the  development  of 
the  country,  the  trade  of  which  has  become  important.  Many  of  the  imports,  how- 
ever, have  been  in  transit  for  the  mining  regions  of  Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal. 
The  leading  products  and  exports  are  oilnuts  and  seeds,  rubber,  and  ivory;  the  chief 
imports  are  cotton  goods  and  alcoholic  li|]uors,  while  the  imports  in  transit  are 
largely  made  up  of  machinery  and  other  mining  requisites,  foodstuffs,  and  clothing. 
Gold  mining  has  begun  in  Manica.  The  total  reported  imports  in  i8p8  amounted 
to  $9,680,257;  exports,  $1,175,496;  transit  trade  (that  is,  trade  with  British  Africa  or 
the  Transvaal  through  the  Portuguese  ports),  $9,472,684.  Trade  is  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  C^rmany,  France,  India,  and  Natal.   The  principal 

Sorts  are  Louren^o  Marques  and  Beira;  other  ports  are  Quilimane,  Chinde,  and 
lozambique. 

A  railway  is  in  operation  from  Louren^o  Marques,  on  Delagoa  Bay,  to  the  Trans- 
vaal frontier,  a  distance  of  57  miles,  and  thence  extends  290  miles  to  Pretoria. 
Another  line  runs  from  Beira,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pungwe  River,  for  222  miles  to 
Umtali,  near  the  Mashonaland  boundary.  This  railway  was  completed  as  far  as 
Umtali  in  April,  1898,  and  a  year  later  was  extended  about  180  miles  to  Salisbury. 
The  gau^e  of  the  Beira  line  is  being  widened  to  that  of  the  line  in  Mashonaland. 
The  opinion  was  expressed  in  1900  that  these  connecting  railways  would  become  the 
great  freight  Jine  from  the  coast  to  Rhodesia,  as  Beira  is  much  nearer  that  part  of 
Africa  than  is  Cape  Town,  the  distance  by  rail  from  the  latter  place  to  Buluwayo 
being  1360  miles.  The  Beira  road  passes  through  a  swampy  and  very  unhealthful 
country.  There  are  about  950  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  the  dependency.  Louren^ 
Marques  has  wire  connection  with  the  Transvaal  system,  and  Beira  is  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  Cape  Town  by  way  of  Salisbury  and  Buluwayo. 

It  was  announced  in  December,  1900,  that  the  Zambesi  exploring  expedition, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  J.  Arnold  had  been  sent  out  a 
few  months  before  by  the  Mozambique  Company  at  Beira.  had  been  successful  in 
its  attempt  to  effect  the  submission  of  the  powerful  chief  Makombie,  who  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  is  said,  has  given  considerable  trouble  to  the  whites. 

During  1900  the  Boers  succeeded  in  importing  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  by 
way  of  Lourengo  Marques,  but  the  Portuguese  authorities  maintained  amicable  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  evinced  particularly  in  the  assistance  given  by  them  for  the 
passage  of  a  British  force  through  Portuguese  territory.  On  September  23  about 
3000  Boers,  having  laid  down  their  arms  and  crossed  the  frontier,  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  Portuguese  officials.  In  September  President  Kruger  escaped  to  Lour- 
en^o  Marques,  whence  on  October  29  he  sailed  for  Europe  on  a  Dutch  warship.  See 
Delagoa  Bay. 

BAST  AFRICA  PROTBOTORATB,  a  British  protectorate,  extending  for  some 
400  miles  along  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the  Umba  and  Juba  rivers  and  reaching 
inland  to  the  borders  of  Uganda  (q.v.),  has  an  estimated  area  of  nearly  1,000,000 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  2,500,000,  including  some  25,000  Asiatics 
and  450  Europeans  and  Eurasians.    The  protectorate,  which  is  not  yet  well  or- 

finized,  is  administered  by  a  British  commissioner  and  consul-^feneral  (Sir  C.  N.  E. 
liot  in  1900),  who  is  also  British  agent  and  consul-general  in  Zanzibar.  Admin- 
istratively the  protectorate  comprises  four  provinces  under  sub-commissioners :  The 
Coast  Province,  capital  Mombasa,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  entire  protectorate ; 
Tana-land  (including  the  former  small  coast  protectorate  Witu),  capital  Lamu; 
Ukamba,  capital  Machakos;  and  Juba-land,  capital  Kismayu.  Mombasa,  one  of 
the  chief  cities  on  the  East  African  coast,  has  some  30,000  inhabitants.  Im- 
provements are  being  made  on  its  two  excellent  harbors.  A  cable  connects  the  city 
with  Zanzibar  and  a  telegraph  line  with  the  port  of  Lamu. 

Notwithstanding  famine  and  smallpox,  and  a  consequent  scarcity  of  labor  in 
1899,  a  certain  amount  of  profrress  is  noted  in  the  protectorate.  The  revenue,  which 
is  derived  from  customs  duties,  was  £43,841  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
i8g8;  for  1899,  about  £50,000;  for  1900,  about  £53.000.  The  values  in  rupees  of  the 
imports  and  exports  for  years  ending  March  31  have  been  respectively  as  follows; 
1898,  4,464,827  and  1.087,266;  1899,  7,025,000  and  1,067,000;  1900,  6,625,000  and 
I,te5.ooo.  Of  the  imports  for  1900,  which  include  cotton  goods,  provisions,  building 
materials,  beads,  and  spirits,  40  per  cent,  came  from  India  and  Burma,  30  per  cent, 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  10  per  cent,  from  (Germany.  The  principal  exports 
are  ivory,  rubber,  grain,  hides,  copra,  and  gum  copal.  The  increase  in  the  fiscal 
year  1900  was  largely  due  to  the  tJganda  Railway  and  peaceful  conditions  in 
the  interior.  Though  no  systematic  effort  has  yet  been  made  for  the  develoiH 
ment  of  rubber,  the  export  of  this  product  is  increasing,  but  the  amount  is  far  from 
being  commensurate  with  the  capabilities  of  the  country.  The  importation  of  low- 
class  spirits  has  been  checked  by  the  administration.  A  railway  from  Mombasa  to 
Ugone  Bay  on  the  east  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  Uganda,  a  distance  of  550  miles. 
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has  been  under  construction  since  Dewmber;  1895,  and  on  March  31,  1900,  was  com- 
pleted as  far  as  Naivasha,  400  miles  from  Mombasa ;  by  October  30  it  had  been  ex- 
tended 52  miies,  while  work  was  in  progress  over  a  distance  of  38  additional  miles. 
In  1900  it  was  stated  that  £3,020,000  had  been  expended  on  the  road,  and  in  view  of 
the  official  report  that  £1^30,000  more  were  needed,  the  appropriation  of  such  an 
amount  was  voted  by  the  British  Parliament  in  June.  In  December  it  was  announced 
that  a  contract  had  been  made  with  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  the  construc- 
tion of  34  bridges  on  the  railway.  It  was  said  that  8000  tons  of  structural  steel 
would  be  required,  the  value  of  the  order  exceeding  $1,000,000.  In  1900  the  annual 
earnings  of  the  road  were  rep9rted  at  about  £60,000,  which  amount  it  is  thought 
will  be  double'd  when  the  line  is  completed.  A  telegraph  parallels  the  railway  line 
from  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  sea,  but  in,  the  autumn,  as  a  result  of  the  Wa  Nandi 
outbreak  (see  Uganda),  the  western  end  of  the  line  was  torn  down  for  about  50 
miles. 

In  November,  1900,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  natives — the  number  under  arms  be- 
ing estimated  at  400D-^n  Jubaland,  a  province  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  protectorate 
separated  from  Italian  Somaliland  by  the  Juba  River.  On  the  13th  of  the  month 
the  sub-commissioner,  who  had  left  the  port  of  Kismayu  for  a  tour  inland,  was 
attacked  and  treacherously  murdered.  A  force  was  immediately  concentrated  at 
Kismayu  to  quell  the  insurrection.  The  natives  in  revolt  are  a  branch  of  the  Somali 
race,  who  for  many  years  have  been  pushing  southward  and,  having  driven  back 
the  Gallas,  have  acquired  control  of  the  outlets  to  the  sea  and  consequently  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  from  the  interior.  The  warriors,  who  show  courage  and 
intethgence  in  fighting,  are  armed  with  a  long  spear,  a  short  dub,  a  short,  broad 
knife,  and  a  hide  shield.  The  southern  Somalis  are  a  mixed  race  who  have  adc^ted 
the  Mohammedan  religion  but  retained  their  own  language. 

BOZJP8B  or  BSAT  SBTH.   See  Astronomical  Progress. 

EOONOBSIO  A8SOOIATION,  AMBRIOAN,  organized  in  1885,  has  about  600 
members.  President,  Richard  T.  Ely,  LL.D.,  professor  of  political  economy,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin ;  secretary.  Professor  Charles  H.  Hull,  of  Cornell  University. 
The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Decem- 
ber 27-29,  .190a  The  president's  address  dealt  with  Competition:  Its  Nature,  Its 
Permanency,  and  Its  Beneficence.  Professor  Ely  believes  that  those  who  deprecate 
competition  fail  to  draw  the  line  between  competition  proper  and  the  abuse  of  it, 
which  is  really  "criminal  and  wrong  action."  He  defines  competition  as  essentially 
a  "struggle  of  economic  interests,"  but  "a  struggle  which  has  its  metes  and  bounds. 
To  him  competition  is  but  an  expression  of  the  universal  struggle  for  existence 
which  pervades  not  only  society  at  all  ages,  past  and  future,  but  also  the  sub-human 
organic  world.  But  even  in  the  latter  competition  does  not  mean  exclusively  ruthless 
destruction  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  Even  in  the  animal  world  the  struggle  for 
life  includes  also  the  struggle  first  for  the  life  "of  all  offspring,  but  later  [for  that  of] 
mates  and  companions.  Again,  attention  has  been  called  to  association  dnd  mutual 
aid  among  animals  as  part  of  the  struggle  for  existence."  Passing  to  competition 
in  human  society.  Professor  Ely  believes  that  while  competition  took  on  a  more 
cruel  form  among  primitive  men  than  among  animals,  it  has  been  constantly  under- 
going a  process  of  refinement  in  the  course  of  evolution  of  human  society.  "With 
social  evolution  slaughter  gradually  recedes  into  the  bacloTound  and"  falls  below 
competition  into  the  region  of  crime.  When  men  considered  it  dishonorable  to  gain 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  what  could  be  won  by  the  sword,  battle  belonged  to  economic 
competition ;  not  so  in  the  age  of  industry."  And  as  among  animals,  so  with  men, 
social  evolution  "reveals  growing  association  along  with  competition,"  and  the 
essential  feature  in  the  evolution  of  competition  "is  the  enlargement  of  the  associated 
competitive  group."  The  higher  level  of  competition  to  which  the  latter  constantly 
tends  creates  a  different  type  of  what  is  "fittest"  to  survive,  which  Professor  Ely 
illustrates  by  comparing  the  respective  kinds  of  competition  for  public  service  pre- 
vailing under  a  spoils  system  and  that  based  on  competitive  examinations.  The  man 
who  survives  under  the  former  is  quite  different  from  the  successful  man  under  the 
latter.  So  with  society  in  general  "competition  comes  to  mean  worthy  struggle,  and 
true  progress  implies  that  success  will  be  secured  hereafter  by  conformity  to  higher 
and  ever  higher,  nobler  and  ever  nobler  ideas,"  "Competition  thus  conceived  is 
beneficent,  and  the  competitive  order  rightly  controlled  by  society  furnishes  to  men 
the  maximum  of  pleasure  with  a  minimum  of  pain." 

The  paper  of  the  ^eatest  practical  importance  was  that  submitted  in  the  form  of 
a  report  by  the  special  committee  on  "Uniform  Municipal  Accounts  and  Statistics." 
At  present  the  United  States  is  the  most  backward  country  in  the  matter  of  municipal 
finances  and  statistics  relating  thereto.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  methods  of  ac- 
counting, not  only  when  we  compare  one  city  with  another,  but  even  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  same  municipality.   This  makes  intelligent  comparison,  not  to 
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speak  of  scientific  study,  of  municipal  finance  practically  impossible  in  so  far  as  such 
study  has  to  be  based  on  observation  of  existing  conditions.  A  few  attempts  have 
been  made,  Qoth  private  individuals  and  organizations  and  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, to  correlate  the  many  facts  and  data  of  municipal  statistics,  but  the  attempts 
have  proven  lately  a  failure,  both  on  account  of  their  sporadic  nature  and  lack  of 
uniformity  of  material.  As  the  matter  is  of  more  than  academic  importance,  since 
no  work  of  municipal  reform  is  possible  without  a  positive  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  necessary  facts,  several  national  organizations  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
and  appointed  committees  to  bring  about  the  desired  change.  These  include,  in 
addition  to  the  American  Economic  Association,  the  American  Gaslight  Association, 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
American  Society  of  Mtmicipal  Improvement,  National  Qectric  Light  Association, 
National  Municipal  League,  and  several  others.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  after  describing  the  present  state  of  affairs,  con- 
cludes with  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  That  the  interests  of  good  municipal  government,  economics,  and  public  finance 
demand  the  collection  and  publication  of  State  and  national  municipal  statistics. 

2.  That  such  statistics  to  be  of  service  should  be  based  on  uniform  municipal 
accounting. 

3.  That,  as  a  rule,  American  municipal  accounting  is  in  a  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion, being  unsystematic,  incomplete,  and  misleadiiig,^  with  little  corr«ation  between 
the  accounts  01  different  departments  of  the  same  city  and  the  utmost  diversity  in 
the  accounts  of  different  cities,  rendering  comparison  of  the  working  of  different 
departments  and  cities  always  difficult  and  often  impossible. 

4.  That  certain  mooted  questions  of  public  policy,  like  municipal  ownership  and 
day  labor  as  compared  with  the  contract  system  of  executing  public  work,  can  never 
be  thoroughly  or  properly  studied  until  greater  uniformity  in  municipal  accounts 
and  reports  has  been  secured. 

5.  That  co-operation  between  the  various  economic,  sanitary,  engineering,  and 
other  technical  societies  interested  in  or  devoted  to  municipal  amiirs  or  some  branch 
thereof  should  be  encouraged,  to  the  end  that  uniform  schemes  for  municipal  accounts 
and  reports,  covering  the  various  municipal  undertakings  and  interests,  whether  in 
public  or  private  hands,  may  be  formulated  and  adopted. 

6.  That  after  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  these  schemes  by  such  co-operative 
effort  it  is  desirable  that  steps  shotdd  be  taken  to  put  them  into  use  by  the  various 
municipalities  of  the  country,  either  under  the  direction  of  State  boards  of  municijpal 
control  or  special  State  commissions  for  different  classes  of  undertakings  and  in- 
terests. 

7.  That  a  yearly  comparative  summary  of  the  municipal  statistics  of  the  whole 
country,  made  and  published  by  some  branch  of  the  national  government,  would 
place  much  valuable  information  within  the  reach  of  many  mvestigators,  to  whom 
it  would  otherwise  be  unavailable,  dirough  lack  of  time  to  compue  it  or  through 
the  impossibility  of  securing  the  many  necessarily  scattered  reports. 

8.  That  the  summary  of  statistics  for  cities  of  30,000  and  upward,  compiled  and 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  in  1899  and  1900,  should  be 
continued  pending  improvements  in  municijjal  accounting,  and  that  the  present 
Census  Office  should  make  an  exhibit,  showing  the  nature  and  general  extent  of 
municipal  activities  (a  true  census,  or  count),  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for 
more  detailed  inquiries  after  tlie  organization  of  a  permanent  census  or  other  statis- 
tical bureau  with  a  staff  of  experts  m  municipal  engineering,  sanitation,  vital  statis- 
tics and  sociology,  finance  and  economics  generally. 

The  question  of  "Taxation  of  Quasi-public  Corporations"  was  discussed  in  a  ps^r 
by  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Howe.  He  dwelt  on  the  lack  of  system  and  uniformity  in  the 
present  State  and  local  taxation.  The  confusion  is  due  largely  to  legal  and  constitu- 
tional obstacles,  which  are  especially  great  when  it  comes  to  taxation  of  corporations 
of  a  quasi-public  character,  such  as  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  express,  gas, 
water,  electric  lighting,  and  street  railway  companies.  In  recent  years  the  policy  has 
been  to  tax  property  rather  than  earnings,  with  a  preference  for  a  franchise  tax  to 
a  pure  property  tax.  Its  chief  advantages  lie,  first,  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
improved  by  the  United  States  courts;  and,  second,  that  it  does  away  with  the 
arbitrary  and  unscientific  appraisements  of  local  assessors  b^  basing  the  tax  on  solid, 
indisputable  ground — namely,  the  estimate  of  the  commercial  world  as  expressed  in 
the  market  value  of  the  stock  of  the  company  plus  the  par  value  of  the  bonds.  In 
some  cases,  as,  for  example,  under  the  Ford  Franchise  law  recently  passed  in  New 
York,  the  physical  property  is  appraised  in  addition.  This  method  of  taxing  public 
franchises  seems  to  promise  a  way  out  of  the  present  confusion  satisfactory  to  the 
courts  and  in  line  with  modern  ideas  of  financial  science.    See  Colonies. 

BOONOMIO  ASSOCIATION,  IMPERIAL  FRBB  (Russian),  founded  in  1765. 
President,  Count  Peter  A.  Heyden,  St.  Petersburg ;  secretary,  D.  I.  Richter.  The 
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society  has  nearly  icx»  members,  and  is  divided  into  three  sections :  ( i )  Agriculture ; 
(2)  trades  and  mdustries  pertaining  to  agriculture;  Q)  agricultural  statistics  and 
political  economy.  The  first  two  sections  of  the  association  deal  with  {lurely  prac- 
tical problems.  They  organize  exhibits  of  agricultural  products,  assist  in  founding 
^(riailtural  schools,  recommend  to  the  government  or  carry  out  themselves  meas- 
ures that  would  further  diversification  of  agricultural  industries,  such  as  dairies, 
truck  gardening,  etc  The  third  section  is  a  strictly  scientific  body  of  men  devoting 
itself  to  study  of  various  economic  problems,  usually  those  which  happen  to  interest 
the  country  most  at  any  given  time,  and  is  composed  mostly  of  professors  of  eco- 
nomics and  statistics,  government  statisticians,  and  writers  on  economic  subjects. 
The  association  as  a  whole  and  its  several  sections  are  frequently  invited  by  the 
government  to  select  representatives  to  various  government  commissions  appointed 
to  deal  with  difficult  problems  requiring  expert  scientific  knowledge. 

A  national  conference  of  statisticians  from  the  various  provinces  of  Russia  met  at 
Sl  Petersburg  under  the  auspices  of  the  third  section  of  the  association  on  February 
15-22,  1900.  The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  work  out  a  uniform  plan  of 
procedure  for  the  provincial  statistical  bureaus,  which  would  practically  result  in  the 
taking  of  an  agricultural  census  of  the  empire.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  under  a  recent  law  the  bureaus  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  appraising  the 
value  of  landed  property  throughout  the  empire  for  taxation  purposes.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  conference  that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  should  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  obtain  results  that  would  throw  a  light  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
various  agricultural  classes,  and  show  what  chaiwes  have  taken  ^Ia<%  in  Russian 
agriculture  since  the  last  inquiry  of  that  kind,  which  was  made  in  1882.  In  the 
census  of  that  date  the  questions  asked  by  the  enumerators  served  to  bring  out  infor- 
mation as  to  the  area  of  land  allotted  at  the  emancipation  (1861),  of  that  purchased 
as  private  property,  or  farmed;  the  way  in  which  the  soil  was  tilled,  whether  it  was 
cultivated  by  the  peasant  himself  or  by  hired  labor ;  the  resources  of  the  peasant, 
whether  he  had  the  necessary  horses  and  cattle;  "the  labor  forces  of  the  family, 
male  and  female,  the  business,  apart  from  agriculture,  of  eveiy  adult  member  of  the 
family,  and  whether  the  members  sought  work  at  a  distance  from  home,"  etc.  The 
inquiries  were  stopped,  however,  in  1S88  by  the  government,  which  did  not  like  the 
results — the  disclosure  of  the  great  destitution  of  the  peasants  caused  by  high  taxes, 
excessive  rents  uid  insufficiency  of  land — and  prohibited  "any  investigations  into  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  peasant"  The  programmes  of  statistical  investiga- 
titms  were  put  since  then  under  the  control  of  fhe  central  government.  In  1893, 
howerer,  the  government  gave  a  new  impetus  to  statistical  research,  this  time  out 
of  purely  fiscal  considerations,  as  the  statistical  bureaus  of  the  different  provinces 
were  ordered  to  undertake,  in  co-operation  with  other  governmental  bodies,  the 
appraisal  of  land  throughout  the  empire.  The  work  thus  outlined  for  the  statistical 
bureaus  was  further  amplified  by  the  law  of  January  8,  1899,  which  furnished  the 
bureaus  with  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  inquiries.  The  present 
conference  was  thus  a  result  of  the  late  developments,  and  r^stered  a  bold  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  statisticians  to  jom  their  efforts  in  the  most  effective 
way,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  their  ideal,  an  agricultural  census  of 
the  country,  in  spite  of  the  meagre  means  at  their  command. 

The  work  of  the  conference  was  divided  among  six  committees,  the  most 
important  of  which  were:  The  committee  on  instructions  to  enumerators,  the  com- 
mittee on  current  statistics,  and  the  committee  on  unification  of  the  statistical  work 
of  the  separate  provinces.  Among  the  questions  considered  by  the  committee  on 
instructions  were  such  difficult  problems  of  theory  (which,  however,  have  an 
important  bearing  on  statistical  practice)  as  the  definition  of  "real  estate,"  under 
which  are  usually  included  land,  dwellingSt  factories,  and  stores;  the  definition  of 
such  terms  as  value,  productivity,  net  production,  and  rent;  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  entrepreneur's  profit  should  be  included  in  the  net  production  of  the 
land,  and  amortisation  in  the  value  of  buildings. 

The  following  questions  were  proposed  for  treatment  in  the  inquiries:  (i)  Popula- 
tion ;  age,  sex,  d^ree  (or  lack)  of  education,  etc.  (2)  Trades  and  industries  apart 
from  agriculture.  (3)  Number  and  kind  of  agricultural  laborers  employed,  if  any. 
(4)  Method  of  cultivation.  (5)  Cattle  raising.  (6)  Amount  of  land  owned,  bought 
and  rented.  (7)  Relations  of  peasant  to  the  commune.  (8)  Crops  raised  and  the 
proportion  of  land  under  each. 

After  considerable  discussion,  which  brought  out  differences  of  opinion,  it  was 
resolved  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  a  special  permanent  commission  of  leadiiw 
statisticians  residing  in  St.  Petersburg  and  near-by  towns,  which  was  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  a  detailed  programme  of  statistical  inquiry  touchii^  both  the 
collection  and  tabulation  of  data.  In  addition  to  the  larger  work,  the  commission 
is  also  to  work  out  a  plan  for  an  annual  collection  of  statistical  data,  which  while 
not  including  every  farm  in  Russia,  should  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  a 
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number  of  typical  farms  in  each  of  the  following  classes:  large  farms  employing 
hired  labor ;  farms  cultivated  by  their  owners  and  members  of  the  family ;  farms 
rented  out  by  owners  for  lack  of  means  to  cultivate  them  on  their  own  account; 
small  holdings  of  industrial  working  men. 

As  a  crowning  effort  an  annual  publication  is  to  be  undertaken  brii^ing  tt^ether 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  the  several  statistical  bureaus,  and  covering  every 
phase  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  giving  statistics  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, mining,  transportation,  credit  and  banking,  insurance,  prices  and  consumption 
of  leading  articles  in  use  by  the  people,  sanitary  conditions,  crime,  education,  etc 

BOUASOR,  a  South  American  republic  oa  the  Pacific  coast,  lies  between  Colom- 
bia and  Peru.   The  capital  is  Quito. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  consists  of  16  provinces  and  I  territory,  the 
total  estimated  area  of  which  is  about  120,000  square  miles.  This  figure  includes 
the  area  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  an  Ecuadorean  possesion  of  2400  square  miles. 
Portions  of  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  boundaries  have  not  yet  been  definitdy 
delimited.  According  to  the  last  official  estimate,  the  inhabitants  numbered  about 
1,270,000,  of  whom  some  100,000  were  of  Spanish  descent,  870,000  Indians,  and 
300,000  of  mixed  race.  The  approximate  populations  of  the  principal  cities  are: 
Quito,  80,000;  Guayaquil,  in  i8g5  about  50,000;  in  1900  nearly  60,000;  Cuenca, 
25,000;  Riobamba,  12.000;  Loja,  Ambato,  and  Latacunga,  each  about  10,000. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  cabinet  of  five  members,  responsible  with  himself  to  congress ;  and  this  cabinet, 
the  president,  and  seven  others  constitute  a  council  of  state.  The  president  in  1900 
was  General  Eloy  Alfaro.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress,  consist- 
ing of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  members  of  the  former  being  elected 
for  four  years  by  direct  vote  to  the  number  of  two  from  each  province,  and  of  the 
latter  for  two  years  by  direct  vote  in  the  proportion  of  one  representative  for  each 
30,000  inhabitants.  The  congress  convenes  on  the  loth  of  each  June.  Legal  voters  must 
be  Roman  Catholics,  able  to  read  and  write.  The  administration  of  the  provinces  is 
directed  by  governors  appointed  by  the  federal .  government.  Besides  local  magis- 
trates and  inferior  courts,  there  are  at  different  places  six  appellate  courts  and  the 
supreme  court  at  Quito. 

Army. — The  regular  army,  consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  numbers 
upward  of  3300  officers  and  men.  and  the  national  militia  is  said  to  number  about 
30,000.  The  Academy  of  War,  the  first  military  institution  formed  in  the  republic, 
was  opened  at  Quito  on  March  10,  1900.  Practically,  Ecuador  has  no  navy,  its  only 
vessels  being  a  transport  and  a  torpedo  launch. 

Finance. — About  80  per  cent.  01  the  total  revenue  is  derived  from  customs;  other 
sources  of  revenue  are  faxes  on  real  estate,  stamps,  liquors  and  tobacco,  and  monopo- 
lies on  salt  and  gunpowder.  For  both  1897  and  1898  the  estimated  revenue  and 
expenditure  were  9.093.551  sucr^s  and  11,005.141  sucres  respectively.  For  1899  the 
same  figure  for  the  revenue  estimate  was  retained,  and  the  estimated  expenditure 
was  about  7,000,000  sucres.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  actual  revenue  and  expen- 
diture in  the  fiscal  year  1897  were  6,760,555  sucres  and  5,690,220  sucres  respectively; 
in  1898,  revenue,  7,805,190  sucres;  expenditure,  7,735.710  sucres;  while  in  the  fiscal 
year  1899  the  president  stated  in  his  mess^e  to  the  cot^^ress,  August  23,  1900,  that 
the  revenue,  including  a  small  balance  from  the  previous  year,  was  7,635,830  sucres, 
and  the  expenditure,  6,662,945  sucres. 

In  1899  outstanding  bonds  of  the  foreign  debt  amounted  to  $3,372,916  (about 
6,931,600  sucres) ;  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  these  bonds,  which  are  held 
chiefly  English  capitalists,  have  been  made  by  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway 
Company.  According  to  the  latest  figures  available,  the  internal  debt  stands  at 
7,500,000  sucris. 

Pursuant  to  a  law  enacted  in  November,  1898,  the  gold  monetary  standard  will 
be  established  in  1901.  Though  the  nominal  standard  has  been  bimetallic,  the  actual 
circulation  has  been  limited  to  silver,  unredeemable  in  gold,  and  to  paper  (bank- 
notes), redeemable  only  in  silver.  The  silver  circulation,  of  which  some  two-thirds 
is  controlled  by  two  Guayaquil  banks,  amounts  to  about  3,000,000  sucres ;  at  the  end 
of  1898  the  bank-note  circulation  amounted  to  5,660.422  sucres.  The  nominal  value 
of  the  siicri  is  one-tenth  of  an  English  sovereign,  or  about  483^  cents ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  director  of  the  United  States  mint,  it  was  worth  on 
October  1,  1900,  45.1  cents. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry;  and  though 
mining  bids  fair  to  become  important,  it  has  not  yet  been  dcvdoped.  The  most 
important  product  is  cacao,  of  which  Ecuador  yields  more  than  any  other  country, 
or  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production ;  other  products  include  coffee, 
rubber,  hides,  ivory  nuts,  sugar,  cotton,  cinchona  bark,  and  tamarinds,  all  of  which 
are  to  some  extent  exported.   Cacao  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  coast  province  of 
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Los  Rios,  but  it  is  cultivated  also  in  the  other  coast  provinces  of  Gtiayas,  Oro, 
Manabi,  and  Esmeraldas.  The  total  cacao  production  has  been  reported  as  follows: 
1897,  22,000  tons;  1898,  21,089  tons;  1899,  27,703  tons.  Rubber  gathering  is  an 
important  industry.  As  the  supply  in  easily  accessible  districts  is  becoming  ex- 
hausted, some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  planting  of  rubber  trees ;  but  farther 
inland  large  tracts  of  rubber  forest  are  said  to  exist.  A  report  published  in  1900 
stated  that  for  the  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899  the  total  rubber  exports  were  valued, 
respectively,  at  $390,000,  $775,000,  and  $600,000;  and  that  for  the  three  years  the 
uproximate  percentages  sent  to  the  United  States  were,  respectively,  90,  60,  and  75. 
Various  minerals  occur  in  considerable  quantities,  including  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron-, 
coal,  and  petroleum;  but  mining  enterprises  are  very  few,  being  almost  limited  to 
river  washings  for  gold  by  the  Indians  and  gold  placer  workings  in  Esmeraldas  and 
at  Zaruma  in  Oro.  Ecuador's  gold  output  is  the  least  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. ODpper,  recently  discovered  about  35  miles  from  the  coast,  in  the  province 
of  Azuay,  was  believed  in  1900  to  be  the  most  valuable  mineral  deposit  in  Ecuador. 
Manufacturing  is  unimportant;  the  only  manufactured  article  exported  to  any 
appreciable  extent  is  jipijapa  (^anama)  straw  hats.  This  industry  is  increasing. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy  statistics  of  Ecuador's  foreign  trade  are  not  available; 
the  following  figures,  however,  representing  sucr^s,  have  been  reported: 

1896.  1897.  1898.  1899. 

Imports   8,520,000       18,004,048        9,870,800  9,870,800 

Exports   21,862,324      31,025,382       15,094,150  18,021,000 

In  1899  Germany  received  more  Ecuadorean  exports  than  any  other  country,  or 
over  one-third  the  value  of  the  whole ;  of  this  amount  about  three-fourths  represented 
cacao. 

CommiifliVa/toiu.— Ecuador  has  very  few  good  roads,  though  numerous  valuable 
improvements  were  made  in  igoa  One  highway  has  been  constructed  for  115  miles 
from  Quito  toward  Guayaquil,  but  work  on  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  discontinued. 
In  the  agricultural  districts  west  of  the  Andes  communication  is  effected  largely  by 
river  navigation.  In  1900  for  the  consideration  of  $750,000  the  government  trans- 
ferred the  title  of  the  railway  between  Durdn  (opposite  Guayaquil)  and  Chimbo  to 
the  American  company  that  since  July,  1899,  prolongation  of  this  line 

to  Quito  under  construction.  The  entire  line  when  completed  will  be  upward  of 
350  miles  in  length,  the  distance  from  Quito  to  Chimbo  being  about  300  miles,  and 
from  the  latter  town  to  Dur&n  58  miles.  The  Duran-Chimbo  Railway  will  be  used 
in  the  new  road,  but  it  will  be  practically  reconstructed,  the  gauge  being  widened 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  new  line,  42  inches.  The  engineering  difficulties 
between  Chimbo  and  Quito  are  very  great.  Quito  is  connected  by  telegraph  with 
C^asraquil  and  with  the  republic  of  Colombia ;  the  telegraph  lines  in  i8g8  aggregated 
1904  kuometres  (1183  miles)  and  in  igoo,  2200  kilometres  (1367  miles).  A  submarine 
cable  touches  at  Guayaquil. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  state  church,  which  is  Roman  Catholic,  receives 
annual  grants  from  the  government,  and  other  churches  are  excluded.  Primary 
instruction  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory.  Reliable  statistics  of  the  primary 
schools  are  not  available.  About  600  students  are  said  to  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
schods  for  higher  education  when  the  clerical  party  was  in  power,  but  in  1900  it 
was  reported  that  the  enrolment  was  6478,  classified  as  follows:  Theology,  370; 
medicine,  1346;  law,  2334;  philosophy,  2419.  In  1000  the  reported  number  of  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers  published  was  50,  of  which  Guayaquil  had  16  and  Quito  11. 

History.— On  iAay  5,  1900,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
President  Alfaro.  The  president  was  unhurt,  and  his  assailant  was  captured.  This 
was  the  third  attempt  to  assassinate  Se5or  Alfaro,  and  the  second  since  he  became 

E resident.   Reports  from  Guayaquil  in  June  stated  that  Ectiadorean  villages  near  the 
oundary  of  Colombia  had  been  sacked  by  irregular  soldiery  of  that  country. 
BOUMBNIOAL  OONFBKBN'OB  on  Fobeigit  Missions.  See  Missions,  Psons- 
lANT  Foreign. 

BDDT,  Mary  Baker  Glaser,  author  of  Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures  and  founder  of  Christian  Science.    See  article  Christian  Science. 

BDDT,  WiLUAU  W.,  D.D.,  an  American  Presbyterian  missionary  in  Syria,  died 
at  Beyrout,  February  29, 1900,  at  the  age  of  74  years.  He  was  bom  m  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  educated  at  WUliams  College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
After  his  graduation  from  the  latter  institution  he  studied  Arabic  and  cognate 
languages,  and  in  1^1  b^an  his  work  in  Syria,  where  he  remained  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  years  i860,  1874,  and  1890,  when  he  visited  the  United  States.  He  was 
regarded  as  an  able  scholar  and  a  successful  worker  in  the  mission  field.  He  left 
unfinished  a  commentary  in  Arabic  on  the  Bible,  an  important  work  that  will 
pr^bly  be  completed  by  his  associates  in  the  Beyrout  mission. 
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BDOBRTON,  Sydney,  a  prominent  Ohio  lawyer,  died  at  Akron,  July  20,  1900, 
at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress,  1858-60,  chief  justice  of  Idaho 
Territory  in  1862,  and  in  the  following  year  governor  of  the  newly  organized  Ter- 
ritory of  Montana.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  and  a 
delegate  to  the  Fremont  convention  of  1856,  but  during  the  campaign  of  i8g6  he 
joined  the  Free  Silver  party. 

BDUOATION.  See  the  two  following  articles;  Frahce  (paragraph  Instruction)  ; 
Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico. 

BDUOATIONAI.  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAI.  held  its  thirty-ninth  annual 
convention  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  July,  1900.  The  topics  of  greatest  interest  were: 
The  SmaU  College,  its  Work  in  the  Past,  President  William  O.  Thompson,  Ohio 
State  University;  Its  Future,  President  William  R.  Harper,  University  of  Chic^o; 
The  Problem  of  the  South,  Booker  T.  Washington,  principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute;  The  Status  of  Education  at  the  Close  of  the  Century, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  University,  with  discussion  by  President 
Charles  Eliot,  Harvard  University,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education;  Alcohol  Physiology  and  Superintendence,  Dr.  W.  O. 
Atwater,  Wesleyan  University ;  Obligations  and  Opportunities  of  Scholarship  in  the 
South,  President  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  State  University  of  North  Carolina :  Educa- 
tional Progress  During  the  Year,  which  was  the  last  public  address  of  &e  late  Dr. 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Other  papers  of  unusual  value 
will  be  found  in  the  various  department  Proceedings,  especially  in  the  departments 
of  Normal  Schools,  Business,  Library,  Education  of  Defectives,  and  Indian  Edu- 
cation. The  Charleston  convention  was  characterized  by  the  voluntary  obliteration 
by  the  people  of  Charleston  of  the  color  line  in  the  treatment  of  members  of  the 
association  in  all  meetings  of  the  general  association  and  its  seventeen  departments, 
in  an  absorbing  interest  in  all  discussions  of  southern  educational  problems,  in  the 
enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  Booker  T.  Washington  and  his  presentation  of 
the  Problem  of  the  South,  and  in  the  cordial  hospitality  extended  to  the  members 
from  the  North;  all  of  which  made  the  meeting  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
profitable  in  the  history  of  the  association.  The  especial  work  of  the  year  was  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  7000  copies  of  the  annual  Proceedings,  and  of  many 
thousand  copies  of  reprints  of  the  reports  of  special  committees  made  at  the  last 
meeting  on  The  Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools;  on  Courses  of 
Study  in  Normal  Schools;  and  on  College  Entrance  Requirements.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  last-named  report  have  been  the  subject  of  extended  discussion 
in  various  educational  bodies,  and  have  already  led  to  important  modifications  in  the 
relations  existing  between  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  as  reported  in  various  col- 
lege articles  of  the  Year  Book.  The  recommendations  which  have  been  most  discussed 
are  those  favoring  elective  courses  in  high  schools,  a  six-year  high  school  course 
beginning  with  the  seventh  grade,  the  allowing  of  credit  in  the  college  for  superior 
work  in  secondary  schools,  intensive  study  in  secondary  schools,  and  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  school  day  in  secondary  schools.  Dr.  James  M.  Green,  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  elected  president  for  the  year  1900-01. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.,  is  the  permanent  secretary  of  the  association. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  fortieth  annual 
convention,  to  be  held  July  8-12,  1901.  The  association  has  nearly  1500  active  (per- 
manent) members,  and  an  average  annual  membership  of  about  0000.  It  has  a 
permanent  invested  fund  of  $88,000. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITBD  STATBB.  The  present  article  deals  briefly 
with  some  of  the  principal  topics  of  an  educational  interest  discussed  during  the 
year.    Paragraphs  on  education  in  foreign  countries  will  be  found  in  the  articles 

on  the  countries  themselves,  and  a  specific  record  of  the  progress  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  will  be  found  in  the  article  Universities  and  Colleges. 

Status  of  Education  at  the  Close  of  the  Century. — The  status  of  education  in  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  subject  of  a  number 
of  monographs  written  by  persons  eminent  in  the  educational  world,  and  collected 
and  edited  by  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University  (Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  a  Series  of  Monographs  Prepared  for  the  United 
States  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1900).  The  introduction  by 
Professor  Butler  points  out  in  a  striking  manner  the  essential  features  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  ...  its  spontaneity,  the  liberality  of  States  and  of  indi- 
viduals in  giving  funds  for  the  founding  and  maintenance  ot  educatonal  institutions ; 
the  inverse  ratio  of  education  and  of  crime  and  the  interdependence  of  education  and 
industry,  the  literature  of  education,  including  three  hundred  periodicals  and  many 
books  and  reports  annually  devoted  to  the  various  branches  of  education.  The 
study  of  education  is  commented  on  in  the  following  words: 

"Education,  conceived  as  a  social  institution,  is  now  being  studied  in  the  United 
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States  more  widely  and  more  energetically  than  ever  before.  The  chairs  of  edu- 
cation in  the  great  universities  are  the  natural  leaders  in  this  movement.  It  is 
carried  on  also  in  normal  schools,  in  teachers'  training  classes,  and  in  countless  vol- 
untary associations  and  clubs  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Problems  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  of  educational  theory,  of  practical  procedure  in  teaching, 
of  child  nature,  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  are  engaging  attention  everywhere. 
Herein  lies  the  promise  of  great  advances  in  the  future.  Enthusiasm,  earnestness, 
and  scientific  method  are  all  applied  to  the  study  of  education  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  certain  that  the  results  will  be  fruitful."  Among  the  papers  of  importance 
of  general  interest  which  fill  the  two  volumes  of  the  work  may  be  mentioned 
Educational  Organisation  and  Administration,  by  President  A.  S.  Draper,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois;  Kindergarten  Education,  by  Susan  E.  Blow;  Elementary 
Education,  by  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education;  Secondary 
Education,  by  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  University  of  California;  The 
American  College,  by  Professor  A.  F.  West,  of  Princeton;  The  American  Univer- 
siiy,  by  Professor  E.  D.  Perry,  of  Columbia;  Education  of  Women,  by  President 
M-  Carey  Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mawr;  The  Training  of  Teachers,  by  Professor  B.  A. 
Hinsdale  (deceased  IQOO),  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  School  Architecture  and 
Hygiene,  by  Gilbert  B.  Morrison;  and  ten  other  monographs  on  special  topics,  such 
as  professional,  scientific,  technical,  agricultural,  commercial,  art  and  industrial 
education ;  summer  schools  and  university  extension ;  the  education  of  the  negro, 
and  the  Indian,  and  of  defectives;  and  scientific  societies  and  publications. 

The  Paris  Exposition. — The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
was  more  comprehensive  and  effective  than  that  of  any  other  country  except  France 
itself.  The  cost  of  the  United  States  exhibit  was  over  $80,000,  of  which  the  State 
of  New  York  contributed  $10,000  and  the  city  of  New  York  the  same  amount  A 
unique  feature  of  the  New  York  State  exhibit  was  a  series  of  kinetoscope  pictures 
of  a  fire  drill  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City.  Moving  pictures  of 
other  forms  of  school  activity,  such  as  the  raising  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  were 
accompanied  by  a  phonographic  rendering  of  the  songs  sung  by  the  children. 

Electiz>e  Studies. — A  topic  which  was  much  discussed  during  the  year  was  that 
of  elective  studies,  both  in  college  and  in  the  high  school.  Notable  among  the 
opponents  of  the  elective  system  was  Professor  H.  Miinsterberg,  whose  article 
School  Reform,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  contained  the  statement  that 
elections  by  the  puptl  or  student  are  not  a  voluntary  choice,  but  "express  the 
cumulation  of  a  hundred  chance  influences."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  considerable  time 
was  given  to  discussion  of  the  question,  among  the  papers  read  being  Limited 
Election  in  High  School  Work;  Some  Problems  of  the  Elective  System;  The 
Proper  Limitation  of  Elective  Work  in  School  and  College;  The  Proper  Limitations 
of  the  Elective  System  of  College  Studies.  For  further  discussion,  see  UmvBRsmES 
AND  Colleges  (paragraph  Elective  System). 

Secondary  Schools. — Salient  points  in  the  history  of  secondary  education  during 
the  school  year  ending  July,  1900,  were  the  attempts  in  several  States  to  reorganize 
the  school  administration.  In  Boston,  two  bills,  one  for  the  reconstitution  of  the 
school  committee  and  the  other  to  form  a  schoolhouse  department,  were  defeated. 
A  law  was  enacted  calling  for  a  State  superintendence  in  all  towns  and  cities  in 
Massachusetts.  In  New  York  (see  New  York)  the  Davis  law,  signed  in  May, 
created  a  revolution  in  the  educational  conditions ;  and  the  unification  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State  would  have  been  attained  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  governor  but  for  the  fact  that  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  head  of  the  State  educational  system.  The 
schools  of  Baltimore  were  reorganized  by  the  new  charter  of  that  city,  which  went 
into  effect  March  i,  190a  A  central  board  of  education  takes  the  place  of  the  ward 
system  formerly  in  vogue.  In  Chicago,  the  Board  of  Education  founded  a  depart- 
men  of  child  study  and  pedagogical  investigation,  including  a  director  and  assistants, 
who  are  to  make  "such  psychophysical  and  allied  investigations  having  a  pedagogi- 
cal bearing  as  may  be  su^ested  by  the  director  and  approved  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  the  "committee  tn  charge  of  the  work,  and  also  to  give  such  instruc- 
tion to  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the  schools  as  may  be  directed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  the  committee."  The  first  work  of  this  department  was  a 
research  upon  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools. 

Expedition  of  Cuban  Teachers. — An  event  which  has  been  characterized  as 
"unique  in  the  history  of  education"  was  the  action  of  Harvard  University  in  open- 
ing her  doors  in  the  summer  of  1900  to  nearly  1300  Cuban  teachers,  at  the  request 
of  A.  E.  Frye,  Har\*ard,  '90,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Cuba.  Mr.  Frye 
gained  the  co-operation  of  the  Washington  government,  while  Harvard  agreed  to. 
provide  instruction  and  entertainment,  and  raised  by  subscription  the  sum  of  $71.- 
The  embarkation  of  the  Cuban  teachers  took  place  at  fourteen  different 
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ports  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  island,  and  hegan  on  June  22,  the  ex- 
pedition being  carried  to  the  United  States  on  five  army  transports.  The  exact 
number  of  teachers  was  1273,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Cuban  teaching  force. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  delegation  were  women.  The  plan  for  instruction  at  Harvard 
comprehended  (i)  two  lessons  a  day  in  English;  (2)  a  course  of  eighteen  lectures 
in  Spanish  on  physiography,  illustrated  by  as  many  excursions  to  different  points 
of  gec^[raphical  interest  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  Boston ;  (3)  two  courses  of  lectures 
in  Spanish  on  historical  subjects — one  on  the  histo^  of  the  United  States,  the  other 
on  the  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  North  and  South  America;  and  (4)  lectures 
on  free  libraries,  on  the  organization  of  the  American  schools,  and  on  imitation  and 
allied  faculties  in  children.  Through  special  gifts  received  from  Mrs.  Quincy  A. 
Shaw,  a  course  of  illustrated  lectures  on  the  kindergarten  was  provided  for  the 
Cuban  women  teachers,  and  a  workshop  course  on  American  sloyd  for  a  selected 
number  of  Cuban  men.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Cuban  delegation,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Harvard  authorities  that  the  selecting  bodies  in  Cuba  had 
selected  too  many  elderly  people,  who  were,  of  course,  incapable  of  learning 
English,  or  indeed  of  absorbmg  readily  new  ideas.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  men 
were  over  44  years  of  age,  and  about  lO  per  cent,  of  the  women  were  over  38.  To 
the  Cuban  authorities,  however,  it  may  have  seemed  expedient  to  select  some 
persons  of  influence  or  high  standing  in  their  several  communities,  whose  presence 
would  be  a  safeguard  for  the  younger  members,  and  who  would  be  able  to  impress 
their  views  on  their  own  people  after  the  return  of  the  expedition.  The  party  spent 
six  weeks  and  a  half  in  Cambridge,  and  the  total  cost,  including  instruction,  enter- 
tainments, board  and  lodging,  transportation  on  excursions,  medical  care,  and  the 
cost  of  clerks,  guides,  chaperons,  and  interpreters,  was  $68,105.  One  month's 
salary  was  paid  to  the  Cuban  public  school  teachers  while  they  were  in  Cambridge. 
There  were  1181  of  them,  the  remaining  92  being  teachers  in  the  University  of 
Havana  and  the  institutes,  private  school-teachers,  and  Cuban  chaperons  and  inter- 
preters, together  with  three  physicians  and  two  priests.  The  success  of  the  whole 
undertaking,  according  to  one  writer,  was  diminished  if  not  altogether  nullified  by 
the  lack  of  interest  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  teachers,  who  are  said 
to  have  regarded  the  expedition  as  a  picnic  on  a  large  scale.  The  opinion  of  the 
Harvard  authorities  is,  however,  much  more  worthy  of  consideration  and  is,  that 
the  expedition  fulfilled  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  enthusiastic  expectation  of  good 
expressed  by  the  originators  of  the  plan,  and  that  the  good  bids  fair  to  be  abiding. 
President  Eliot  expressed  his  view  of  the  results  of  the  expedition  as  follows:  "The 
chief  result  of  the  expedition  was  the  opening  of  the  minds  of  these  1300  intelligent 
people  to  a  flood  of  new  observations  and  new  ideas.  There  was  a  great  diversity 
among  them  as  regards  education  and  capacity.  As  General  Wood  said  in  a  letter 
written  from  Havana  on  the  24th  of  February  to  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson,  'You 
will  find  all  classes  among  them,  from  the  highly  educated  to  those  of  very  limited 
education ;  but  they  are  all  enthusiastically  interested  in  educational  matters,  and  to 
these  people  and  to  the  children  they  are  teaching  we  must  look  for  the  Cuba  we 
hope  to  build  up.  These  men  and  women  will  come  back  to  Cuba  witli  very  many 
new  ideas  and  very  much  better  fitted  to  teach.'  A  fair  proportion  of  them  learned 
much  ^glish,  and  got  a  new  conception  of  science  teachii^  and  history  teadiii^; 
but  many  of  them  were  too  old  to  leam  a  new  language,  or,  indeed,  to  acquire  much 
intellectual  training  of  any  sort;  yet  all  saw  with  their  eyes  the  American  ways  of 
living,  and  the  outside  at  least  of  many  American  institutions,  such  as  schools,  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  libraries,  churches,  and  theatres.  They  made  two  voyages  on  the 
ocean,  they  had  a  hasty  view  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington;  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  country  on  their  rides  through  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland,  and  they  became  well  acquainted  with  Cambridge  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston,  from  Marblehead  on  the  one  side  to  Point  Allerton  and  Nantasket 
on  the  other.  They  came  in  contact  with  a  considerable  number  of  American  edu- 
cated young  people,  and  found  them  serviceable,  a>rdia1,  and  friendly.  When  the 
expedition  was  about  to  leave  Cambridge  for  the  fortnight's  journey,  the  Cubans 
wished  to  have  the  young  men  who  had  worked  for  them  and  with  them  in  Cam- 
bridge accompany  them  on  their  journey,  and  Superintendent  Frye  so  arranged  it; 
and  it  was  with  real  regret  that  the  guides  and  the  guided  parted  at  Philadelphia, 
whence  the  transports  sailed  for  Cuba." 

An  Educational  Experiment. — The  Chicago  University  Elementary  School,  estab- 
lished in  1895,  has  since  attracted  considerable  attention.  (See  A  New  Departure  in 
Education,  in  Education,  December,  1900.)  The  school  was  founded  by  the  univer- 
sity to  carry  out  the  plans  of  John  Dewey,  head  professor  of  philosophy,  and  has 
been  called  both  an  educational  experiment  station  and  a  laboratory  of  education. 
The  aim  and  plan  of  the  school  are  outlined  in  Professor  Dewey's  book.  School  and 
Society  (Chicago,  igoo).    He  maintains  that  the  common  school  is  isolated  from 
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society  in  that  the  child  cannot  apply  out  of  school  the  knowledge  he  learns  in 
school,  and  vice  versa.  Therefore,  Professor  Dewey's  school  aims  to  bring  the  two 
worlds,  the  school  world  and  the  world  of  society,  as  near  together  as  possible. 
This  can  be  done  in  training  the  child's  mind  by  means  of  the  occupations  of  daily 
life.  Thus,  both  boys  and  girls  learn  cooking,  sewing,  weaving,  and  carpentry; 
while  history,  mathematics,  and  foreign  langu^es  are  given  only  incidentally. 
Professor  Dewey,  in  an  article.  Psychology  and  Social  Practice,  in  the  Psychological 
Review  for  March,  igoo,  states  the  theory  after  which  the  Chicago  elementary 
school  is  modelled.  He  finds  that  present  methods  of  education  are  based  on  two 
false  assumptions :  First,  that  the  motives  and  conditions  which  evoke  mental  power 
are  different  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult ;  and  second,  that  the  aims  and  habits  of 
the  child  are  capable  of  being  specialized  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  degree  as 
those  of  the  adult.  Professor  Dewey  further  states,  in  an  article.  Psychology  of  the 
Elementary  Curriculum,  in  the  Elementary  School  Record  for  December,  igoo,  that 
the  working  hypotheses  of  the  school  which  are  derived  from  modern  psychology 
are  threefold:  (i)  Mind  as  a  function  of  social  life;  (2)  mind  as  knowledge — t.e., 
intellect  as  contrasted  with  the  emotion  and  endeavor  so  much  accented  in  modern 
psychology;  (3)  mind  as  process  of  development;  and  he  finds  in  childhood  three 
stages  of  growFth:  The  first  from  4  to  8  years,  about,  marked  by  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  sensory  and  motor  sides  of  the  child's  life;  the  second  from 
8  to  12  years,  distinguished  by  the  child's  realization  of  the  possibility  of 
objective  and  permanent  results  of  his  activity;  the  third  from  12  years  to  the 
time  when  the  child  begins  his  secondary  education.  The  relations  between  these 
three  stages  of  growth  have  been  worked  out  experimentally  in  the  Chicago  Ele- 
mentary School  with  the  following  results:  (1)  "That  it  is  possible,  in  early  years, 
to  appeal,  in  teaching  the  recognition  and  use  of  symbols,  to  the  child's  power  of 
production  and  creation;  and  that  there  is  the  advantage  of  a  limited  and  definite 
result  by  which  the  child  may  measure  his  progress.  (2)  Failure  to  sufficiently  take 
account  of  this  fact  resulted  in  an  undue  postponement  of  some  phases  of  the  lines 
of  work,  with  the  effect  that  the  child,  having  progressed  to  a  more  advanced 
plane  intellectually,  feels  what  earlier  might  have  been  a  form  of  power  and  creation 
to  be  an  irksome  task.  (3)  There  is  a  demand  for  periodic  concentration  and  alter- 
nation in  the  school  programme  of  the  time  devoted  to  these  studies  and  of  all 
studies  where  mastery  of  technique  or  special  method  is  advisable." 

Statistics. — There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  245,000  public  schoolhouses, 
418,000  public  school  teachers,  and  15,700,000  public  school  pupils,  and  $203,000,000 
was  expended  for  public  instruction.  Public  school  statistics  have  never  been 
reliably  collected  in  detail  for  the  whole  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  available 
at  or  near  the  close  of  the  year.  At  the  1900  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  a  report  was  read  by  James  Xf.  Greenwood  on  High  School  Statistics, 
covering  (i)  enrolment  of  pupils;  {2)  the  number  of  first-year  pupils,  classified  by 
>ge ;  (3)  the  total  number  of  first-year  pupils  that  failed  to  maintain  class  standing 
in  one  or  more  branches;  and  (4)  the  number  and  ages  of  first-year  pupils  that  were 
dropped  from  school  during  the  current  year  and  the  reasons  for  their  leaving 
school.  The  statistics  covered  a  total  enrolment  of  12.542,  of  which  6804  were 
first-year  pupils.  Of  the  1015  pupils  who  left  school,  by  far  the  greatest  number  for 
whose  departure  the  reason  was  known  left  to  go  to  work,  inability  to  do  the  work 
and  sickness  being  almost  as  numerous.  The  general  conclusions  from  the  statistics 
collected  were  (i)  that  young  children  who  finish  grammar  school  work  and  go  then 
to  the  high  school  are  least  likely  to  fail  in  studies  or  leave  school ;  (2)  that  older 
pupils  are  most  likely  to  fail  or  leave  during  the  first  year;  (3)  that  failures  to  do 
the  work  are  greatest  in  mathematics,  next  in  English,  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
natural  sciences,  and  history,  in  the  order  mentioned;  (4)  that  a  seven-years' 
course  of  elementary  study  will  send  one-third  to  one-half  more  pupils  to  high 
school  than  a  nine-years'  course,  and  that  the  preparation  is  as  good  for  children 
entering  elementary  schools  over  six  years  of  age;  and  (5)  that  the  pupils  continu- 
ing the  high  school  course  for  two  years  are  in  general  likely  to  finish  the  course. 

The  relations  of  the  secondary  schools  to  the  colleges,  involving  questions  relating 
to  the  improvement  of  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school;  the  co-ordination  of  its 
work  with  that  of  the  under-class  work  of  the  college;  the  eligibility  of  its  graduates 
for  entrance  into  college;  the  comparative  value  of  entrance  examinations  and 
entrance  on  certificate ;  and  some  similar  questions,  including  that  of  uniform  college 
entrance  requirements,  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  article  Uhiversities  ani> 
Colleges. 

The  following  books  on  the  various  topics  of  education  have  appeared  during  1900: 
Education  and  Life,  by  J.  H.  Baker  (New  York)  ;  Work  and  Play,  by  J.  E.  Bradley 
(Boston)  :  Education  and  the  Philosophical  Ideal,  by  H.  W.  Dresser  (New  York) ; 
Educational  Aims  and  Methods,  by  Sir  J.  G.  Fitch  (New  York) ;  The  Making  of 
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Character,  by  John  MacCunn  (New  York)  ;  Imiiatton  in  Education,  by  J.  N.  Deahl 
(New  York)  ;  Interest  in  its  Relation  to  Pedagogy,  by  Wilhelm  Ostermann,  a  trans- 
lation (New  York) ;  A  History  of  Education,  by  Thomas  Davidson  (New  York) ; 
Pestaloszi:  His  Life  and  Work,  by  Roger  de  Guimps  (London)  ;  Education  in  the 
United  States,  edited  by  N.  M.  Butler  (Albany,  N.  Y.)  ;  The  Art  of  Study,  by  B.  A. 
Hinsdale  (New  York)  ;  Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think,  by  N.  C.  Schaeffer 
(Philadelphia)  ;  Systematic  Methodology,  by  A.  T.  Smith  (New  York)  ;  School 
Sanitation  and  Decoration;  a  Practical  Study  of  Health  and  Beauty  in  their  Rela- 
tions to  the  Public  Schools,  by  S.  Burrage  and  H.  T.  Bailey  (Boston) ;  School 
Gymnastics  with  Light  Apl>aratus,  by  J.  H.  Bancroft  (Boston)  ;  Tuskegee;  Its 
Story  and  its  Work,  by  M.  B.  Thrasher  (Boston)  ;  Nature  Study  and  the  Child,  by 
C.  B.  Scott  (Boston)  ;  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics,  by  D.  E.  Smith  (New 
York)  ;  The  American  Public  School,  by  John  Swett  (New  York),  and  the  Addresses 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Notional  Educational  Association. 

BDWABD8,  Thomas  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  biblical  scholar  and  principal  of 
Bala  (North  Wales)  Theological  College,  died  at  Bala  March  22,  1900.  Born  at 
Bala  September  22,  1837.  he  was  educated  in  that  town  and  at  University  College, 
London,  and  Lincoln  (College,  Oxford.  He  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in 
Wales,  and  from  1867  to  1872  had  a  pastorate  in  Liverpool.  He  became  well  known 
as  the  first  principal  of  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwith,  acting  as 
such  from  1872  to  i8gi.  In  the  latter  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  principalship  of 
Bala  Theological  College,  of  which  his  father,  Dr.  Lewis  Edwards,  was  the  founder 
and  for  fifty  years  the  principal.  He  was  a  man  of  high  scholarship,  standing  second 
only  to  the  late  Professor  Jcvons  in  the  examination  for  his  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  at  London,  and  he  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  higher  education  in 
Wales.  His  writings  include:  A  Commentary  on  First  Corinthians  (1885)  ;  Hebrews 
(Expositor's  Bible,  1888);  A  Welsh  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews  (i8go);  The 
God-Man  (1895). 

BOLBSTON,  Tbouas,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  emeritus  of  mineralogy 
and  metallurgy  in  the  School  of  Mines.  Columbia  University,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City  January  15,  1900.  Born  in  New  York  December  9,  1832.  he 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1854,  and  six  years  later  at  the  ficole  des  Mines,  Paris.  From 
1861  to  1864  he  was  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  and  mineralogical  collections  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  In  the  latter  year,  after  securing  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia  College  and  of  the  president,  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  King,  Eglcston  founded  the  School  of  Mines,  in  which  he  was 
professor  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy  until  1897  and  thereafter  professor  emeritus. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Society  of 
Mining  Engineers,  and  the  American  Meteorological  Society,  and  was  a  member  of 
various  other  scientific  organizations.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  a  United  States 
commissioner  to  examine  the  coast  fortifications,  and  in  1873  was  a  juror  at  the 
Vienna  International  Exposition.  He  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
of  France  in  1890  and  an  officer  in  1895.  Besides  more  than  one  hundred  monographs 
on  the  metallurgy  of  various  metals,  he  wrote:  Tables  for  the  Determination  of 
Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins  in  the  Metric  and  English  Systems;  Lectures  on 
Mineralogy  (4  vols.)  ;  The  Metallurgy  of  Gold;  The  Metallurgy  of  Silver;  The 
Life  of  Maior-General  John  Palerson  of  the  Revolutionary  Army;  The  Life  of 
Major  Eglcston  of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 

BOTPT,  a  country  of  northeastern  Africa,  though  nominally  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Turkey,  is  financially  and  in  other  ways  practically  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.    The  capital  is  Cairo. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  of  Egypt  proper — that  is,  exclusive  of  the 
Egyptian  Soudan — is  about  400,000  square  miles,  and  the  population,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was  estimated  at  2,460,000.  had  increased,  according  to  a 
British  census,  to  9,734,000  in  1897.  Of  these,  about  574,000  were  nomads  and  over 
112,500  foreigners.  The  latter  class  was  represented  by  38,000  Greeks,  24.500 
Italians,  19,500  British,  14.000  French,  and  about  16,500  of  other  nationalities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1882,  the  population  was  6.814,000.  Excepting  oases  and  the 
land  watered  by  the  Nile  overflow  the  country  is  arid ;  the  Nile  Valley  and  the 
delta,  however,  comprising  less  than  13.000  square  miles,  are  remarkably  fertile,  and 
continue  to  support  the  la^e  population  in  increasing  prosperity.  The  populations  of 
the  principal  cities  are:  Cairo.  570.000;  Alexandria,  the  chief  commercial  centre, 
320,000;  Tantah,  an  inland  delta  town.  57,000;  Port  Said,  42,000;  Assiut,  42.OC0: 
Zagazig,  36,000;  Mansourah,  36,000;  Fayoum,  .13.000;  Damietta,  31,000;  Keria, 
27,000;  Suez.  17.000.  Of  the  total  population  of  Egypt  proper  about  92  per  cent,  is 
Mohammedan,  7^  per  cent.  Christian,  and  one-fourth  01  one  per  cent.  Jewish.  Ex- 
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cepting  the  foreigners,  all  but  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  over  7  years  of 
age  are  illiterates.  In  1898  there  were  about  10,000  schools  in  the  country,  with  17,000 
teachers  and  228,000  pupils.  At  the  Moslem  Mosque  and  University  of  El  Azhar  in 
Cairo  the  subjects  taught  and  the  pedagogic  methods  have  not  changed  since  it  was 
founded  about  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Government  and  Finance. — The  ruler  of  the  country  is  the  khedtve,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers.  The  present  khedive,  Abbas  Hilmi,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father  tn  1893.  The  legislative  council,  which 
is  little  more  than  an  advisory  body,  consists  of  30  members,  14  of  whom  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  government.  The  general  assembly,  which  comprises  the  members  of 
this  council,  the  6  ministers  and  46  members  elected  by  the  people,  also  has  no 
legislative  power,  but  its  consent  is  necessary  to  the  enactment  of  new  laws  for 
direct  taxes  on  land  and  personalty.  The  final  legislative  authority  is  the  khedive 
and  his  ministers.  The  khedive  has  a  yearly  allowance  of  about  $486,000.  Egypt 
is  divided  into  six  districts,  administered  by  governors.  There  are  four  judicial 
systems:  the  courts  of  the  religious  law  of  the  Mohammedans;  the  native  courts, 
which  deal  with  civil  actions  between  natives  and  with  crimes  by  natives ;  consular 
courts,  which  are  established  for  the  trial  of  foreigners  accused  of  crime;  and  the 
mixed  tribunals,  instituted  in  1875,  which  have  jurisdiction  in  civil  actions  between 
persons  of  different  nationalities  and,  to  some  extent,  in  criminal  actions  against 
foreigners.  On  January  30,  1900,  the  khedive  signed  a  decree  prolonging  the  ex- 
istence of  the  mixed  tribunals  for  five  years  from  the  first  of  the  following  month. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1899  and  in  1900  apparently  the  relations  between  the  khedtve 
and  the  British  authorities  in  Egypt  increased  in  friendliness. 

In  1882  a  rebellion  in  Egypt  led  Great  Britain  to  intervene  and  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  khedive.  The  following  year  an  English  financial  adviser  was 
appointed,  without  whose  consent  no  measures  of  finance  can  be  enacted.  This 
adviser  was  Lord  Cromer,  who  still  continues  in  office,  and  though  he  is  not  recog- 
nized as  an  executive  officer  and  has  the  title  of  consul-general,  he  is  practically  the 
governor-general  of  the  country.  Under  him  Egypt  has  emerged  from  a  wretched 
financial  condition  to  a  state  of  solvency  and  prosperity.  The  chief  sources  of 
revenue  are  the  land  tax,  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  the  customs ;  the  principal 
items  of  expenditure  are  the  service  of  the  public  debt  and  internal  administration. 
The  consolidated  debt  in  i8g8  amounted  to  iE.g5,555,ooo.  For  several  years  the 
receipts  have  exceeded  the  expenditures,  and  in  1900  the  aggregate  surpluses  ac- 
cumulated for  the  commissioners  of  the  debt  amounted  to  ^££.7,495.000  (the  Egyptian 
pound  is  worth  $4.9976).  In  a  certain  sense  this  sum  is  a  sinking  fund,  but  it  is 
not  actually  applied  upon  the  debt,  and  the  strange  procedure  obtains  of  interest 
being  paid  thereon.  Lord  Cromer  speaks  of  this  arrangement  as  an  "artificial  sys- 
tem of  finance  originating  under  circumstances  long  since  obsolete;"  such  a  safe- 
guard certainly  seems  unnecessary  in  a  country  that  without  difficulty  raises  a 
revenue  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  its  expenditure.  The  revenue  for  1899  amounted 
to  iE.11,415,000,  and  the  expenditure,  including  ££.759,000  paid  over  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  debt  was  iE.  11,013,000,  the  surplus,  accordingly,  being  iE.4d2.ooa 
This  amount  of  revenue,  which  was  the  greatest  recorded  since  British  occupation 
began,  was  reached — as  the  London  Times  remarked  in  commenting  on  Lord 
Cromer's  report — "notwithstanding  a  long  series  of  fiscal  changes  relievmg  the  bur- 
dens of  the  taxpayers,  changes  which  would  never  have  been  made  by  native  rulers, 
and  many  of  which  would  hardly  have  been  made  by  any  people  less  convinced  than 
ourselves  [Englishmen]  of  the  soundness  of  the  group  of  economic  principles 
connoted  by  the  term  free  trade.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Egyptian 
treasury  has  derived  no  less  advantage  than  the  population  from  these  remissions 
and  rearrangements  of  taxation."  Lord  Cromer  reported:  "Customs,  railways, 
stamps,  the  post-office — ^in  fact,  all  the  heads  of  revenue  which  increase  with  the 
crowing  prosperity  of  the  country — show  a  satisfactory  degree  of  expansion  and 
elasticity. '  These  conditions  are  particularly  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Nile  in  1899  was  perhaps  the  lowest  on  record — a  thing  that  in  former  days  would 
liave  meant  famine  and  plague.  This  report  also  "deals  at  some  length  with  the 
measures  that  have  recently  been  taken  to  protect  the  fellaheen  (peasants)  from  the 
extortionate  usury  of  the  Oriental  money-lenders.  Large  numbers  of  the  fellaheen 
"are  hopelessly  in  debt  and  are  consequently  deprived  of  proper  incentives  to  indus- 
try. Though  the  highest  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  law  is  9  per  cent.  .  .  .  the 
usurers  find  means  to  charge  what  they  please  when  once  they  get  the  poor  cul- 
tivators in  their  power.  Forty  per  cent,  seems  to  be  their  ordinary  remuneration, 
and  even  this  figure  is  probably  exceeded  in  many  cases.  The  government  tried 
the  experiment  of  making  small  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  though  without  any 
intention  of  permanently  embarking  upon  business  of  this  kind.  The  experiment 
proved  suflkiently  successful  to  induce  the  gOTemment  to  transfer  its  management  to 
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the  National  Bank.  It  has  authorized  the  bank  to  charge  i  per  cent,  commission 
in  addition  to  the  legal  9  per  cent.,  so  that  any  cultivator  who  has  not  actually 
ruined  himself  may  raise  money  at  10  per  cent,  to  pay  oS  a  debt  costing  him  at  least 
40.  The  natives  appear  to  appreciate  the  system,  which,  in  response  to  urgent  appli- 
cations, is  being  extended."  As  even  10  per  cent,  seems  a  rather  high  rate  of  interest, 
it  should  be  said  that  this  rate  is  necessary  to  insure  merely  a  fair  margin  to  the 
bank  and  to  protect  it  from  insolvency  that  otherwise  would  be  caused  by  those  fella- 
heen who  fait  to  meet  their  oblations.  Lord  Cromer  is  careful  to  insist  that  the 
system  is  still  experimental. 
The  latest  budget  reports  are  as  follows: 

igoo.  igoi. 

Total  receipts  j£E.  10,700,000  ££.10,700,000 

Total  expenditure   10.541,000  10,636,000 

Actual  receipts  ££.10,484,000 

Amount  taken  from  reserve  to  diminish  taxes   31^000 

iE.  10.700,000 

Actual  expenditure   9,823,000 

Guaranteed  debt  sinking  fund   63,000 

Paid  to  economic  fund   265,000 

General  reserve  for  surplus  receipts   485,000 

iE.  10,636,000 

The  surplus  for  igoi  is  ££.549,000;  taking  from  this  the  ££.485,000  to  be  paid  to 
the  reserve  fund,  ££.64,000  are  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  Egyptian  government.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  budget  for  1901  is  a  reduction  of  river  navi^tion  receipts 
by  about  ££.130,000,  by  abolishing  lock  dues  for  passing  under  river  railway  bridges. 
This  action,  which  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  river  boatmen,  "redounds  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  financial  authorities." 

Army. — In  September,  1882,  the  Egyptian  army  was  disbanded  by  a  decree  of  the 
khedive,  and  in  the  following  December  the  organization  of  a  new  army  was  under- 
taken by  a  British  officer,  who  was  given  the  title  of  Sirdar.  The  present  sirdar  is 
General  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  who  succeeded  General  Lord  Kitchener  in  Decem- 
ber, 1899.  The  total  strength  of  the  Egyptian  army  is  about  18,000 ;  about  100  of  its 
officers  are  Englishmen.  Since  1882  the.  British  army  of  occupation  has  remained  in 
the  country ;  its  present  strength  is  about  550a  For  the  maintenance  of  this  force 
the  ^yptian  government  makes  an  annual  contribution  of  £87,000. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  principal  industry  is  agriculture,  made  possible 
by  the  Nile  overflow,  of  which  the  farmers,  especially  in  Lower  E^ypt,  take  advan- 
tage by  means  of  a  system  of  irrigating  canals.  The  important  crops  include  cotton, 
sugar,  rice,  various  vegetables,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  clover.  The  area 
under  corn  is  about  1,592,000  acres;  wheat,  1,262,000  acres;  cotton,  906,000  acres; 
sugar-cane,  67,000  acres.  In  1897  the  sugar  crop  amounted  to  3,604,503  tons  (of 
2000  pounds).  The  cotton  produced  in  the  year  1897-98  amounted  to  323.885  tons; 
in  1898-99,  276,646  tons.  There  are  about  4,500.000  date  trees  yielding  fruit  or  seed. 
Cattle  and  other  farm  animals  number  about  1,670.000.  During  the  year  1900  much 
progress  was  made  on  the  dams  across  the  Nile  at  Assouan  and  and  Assiut,  the  low 
water  of  the  river  in  the  winter  of  1899-1900  making  possible  more  work  than  was 
anticipated.  The  construction  of  the  dams  is  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker,  and  at  times  over  20,000  people  have  been  employed  on  the  undertaking.  The 
Assiut  dam  is  intended  to  store  and  thus  raise  the  level  of  the  water  dunng  the 
summer,  so  as  to  benefit  Middle  Egypt  and  Fayoum,  while  the  dam  at  Assouan  will 
be  located  at  the  cataract  and  will  be  built  on  the  granite  of  which  the  reefs  are 
composed.  As  there  will  be  a  head  of  46  feet  of  water  at  the  latter  dam.  considerable 
power  will  be  developed,  and  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  benefits  to  be  conferred 
by  the  irrigation  makes  the  scheme  of  interest  from  an  economic  as  well  as  an 
engineering  standpoint.  The  dam  is  being  constructed  by  Messrs.  John  Aird  & 
Company  under  the  terms  of  a  contract  that  provides  for  the  payment  for  the  work 
in  annual  instalments  of  £160,000,  beginning  at  the  completion  of  the  dam  and  ex- 
tending over  some  thirty  years.  So  vigorously  has  the  work  been  prosecuted  that 
its  completion  a  year  earlier  than  the  time  specified  in  the  contract,  July  i,  1903.  is 
expected.  There  will  be  locks  and  canals,  so  that  the  dams  will  not  interfere  with 
navigation,  while  ample  sluiceways  wilt  permit  the  escape  of  water  during  the  flood. 

The  foreign  trade,  exclusive  of  specie,  has  been  reported  as  follows: 
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189&  1897.  1898.  1899. 

Imports  ££.9,828,604     jCE.  10,603,672     ££.11,033,219  ££.11,441,802 

Exports   13,233,108  13,321,230  11,805,179  15.350,908 

Trade  with  countries  commercially  the  most  important  was  as  follows  in  1898  and 
1899: 

Imports  to  Egypt.  Exports  from  £«ypL 

i8s^.  1899.  1898.  i^. 

Great  Britain  £E.3J&72^  ££.4,334^06  ££.5,523,204  £^8,227,275 

Turkey                                    1,701,934  1,643.224  390,6si  339,821 

France  and  Algeria                    1,069,532  1,060,341  1,129,302  1,366,777 

Austria-Hungary                            7^^.050  735.^96  413.140  579,ooi 

Belgium                                     S72.704  626,405  30.933  59.258 

British  colonies  in  Far  East..         588,501  611,438  29,741  71,630 

Italy                                             500,948  558,871  361,379  445.499 

Russia                                           47M75  430,023  1,859,946  1,255,329 

Germany                                    316,1^  350,204  481,420  578,91^ 

Trade  with  the  United  States,  expressed  in  dollars  (the  dcdlar  is  practically  one- 
fifth  of  the  ^yptian  pound),  has  been  for  years  endii%  June  30 : 

1897.  1898.  1899.  1900. 

Imports  from  United  States   $323*761       $816,915       $404,196  $1,095,613 

Exports  to  United  States   7,027,005      5,017.707     7,489,939  8,2^032 

About  nine-tenths  of  the  imports  and  almost  all  of  the  exports  pass  through  the 
port  of  Alexandria.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton  textiles  (valued  at  ££.1,610,- 
399  in  1898),  provisions,  iron  and  steel  goods,  coal,  tobacco,  and  alcoholic  liquors. 
Of  the  exports,  about  85  per  cent  is  cotton  and  cotton  seed ;  the  value  of  the  raw 
cotton  exported  in  the  year  18(^-98  was  ££.9,040,150;  in  1898-99,  £E.ii,5$^222. 
Other  exports  are  sugar,  wheat,  com,  gums,  hides,  barley,  cigarettes,  and  ivory. 

Communications.— In  1899  there  were  reported  i%68  miles  of  railway  in  Egypt,  of 
which  1166  miles  were  owned  and  operated  by  the  state  and  72  miles  by  private 
companies;  815  miles  were  in  the  Delta.  In  addition  is  the  Nile  Valley  railroad  to 
Khartoum,  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  which  increases  the  total  length  to  1796  miles. 
The  first  train  from  Wady  Half?  reached  Khartoum  on  January  26,  1900.  Besides 
the  lines  already  mentioned,  there  are  390  miles  of  "agricultural  railways"  in  the 
Daira  Sanieh  estates,  and  a  considerable  mileage  is  under  construction  or  projected. 
In  rarticular  should  be  mentioned  the  proposed  branch  line  from  Berber  on  the  Nile 
to  Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea.  In  1899  the  railway  receipts  amounted  to  £^2,112,065, 
the  largest  amount  yet  attained,  and  the  working  expenses,  ££.950,429.  According 
to  a  report  published  in  1900,  it  would  seem  that  railway  progress  has  hardly  kept 
pace  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  1899  there  were  2105  miles  of 
telegraph  line,  with  9^  miles  of  wire,  owned  by  the  government.  There  are  200 
post-offices  and  25  "travelling  offices;"  in  addition  the  rural  post  has  been  estab- 
lished in  over  525  localities.  About  three-tenths  of  the  foreign  correspondence  is 
with  Great  Britain.  The  Suez  Canal  is  treated  under  its  own  title.  See  Colonies  and 
Ajk;h.xology. 

The  Egyptian  SoMdan, — In  accordance  with  a  convention  signed  in  January,  1899. 
by  representatives  of  the  British  and  Egyptian  governments,  the  administration  of 
the  ^yptian  Soudan,  which  was  regained  to  Egypt  by  the  victory  of  the  Anglo- 
^yptian  army,  commanded  by  General  Kitchener  over  the  Dervishes  at  Omdurman 
in  September,  1898.  is  placed  with  a  governor-general,  appointed  by  Egypt  with  the 
assent  of  Great  Britain.  General  Kitchener,  who  was  sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
was  made  governor-general  of  the  Soudan ;  and  upon  his  appointment  as  chief-of- 
staff  to  General  Lord  Roberts  in  South  Africa  he  was  succeeded  in  both  positions 
on  December  23, 1899,  by  General  Sir  Reginald  Wingate.  The  ctmvention  mentioned 
above  provides  that  the  British  and  the  Egyptian  flags  shall  be  used  t(^ether  in  the 
Soudan ;  that  imports  from  Egypt  proper  shall  be  free  of  duty,  and  that  imports  from 
other  conntries  shall  not  be  texed  more  heavily  than  similar  imports  to  Egypt ;  and 
that  the  importation  or  exportation  of  slaves  shall  not  be  permitted.  The  northern 
boundary  of  the  Soudan  follows  the  22d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  which  crosses 
the  Nile  near  Wady  Haifa.  Southward  from  this  parallel  the  country  extends  a 
distance  of,  perhaps.  1400  miles  to  Uganda,  the  totid  estimated  area  being  950,000 
square  miles.  On  the  east  the  Egyptian  Soudan  it  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Italian  colony  of  Eritrea,  and  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  west  by  French  Sahara  and 
French  Congo.  The  cost  of  administration  is  largely  borne  by  the  Egyptian  govem- 
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ment.  The  estimated  revenue  for  igoo  was  ££.158,000,  and  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture £E.575,ooo;  the  deficit  of  ££.417,000  is  charged  to  Egypt 

The  Soudan  has  not  yet  recovered  from  Dervish  oppression.  A  large  amount  of 
cultivation  and  trade  have  been  abandoned,  and  wide  areas  of  the  country  depopu- 
lated ;  but  reconstruction  is  progressing,  though  against  unavoidable  difficulties.  The 
capital,  Khartoum,  which  a  short  time  ago  was  a  mass  of  ruins,  has  been  lai^ely 
rebuilt,  and  in  1900  was  described  as  "a  city  of  broad  streets  and  handsome  build- 
ings, of  tramways,  and  electric  lights."  The  Gordon  Memorial  College,  founded 
there  by  General  Lord  Kitchener,  has  been  erected;  and  on  May  6,  1900,  Mr.  J, 
Currie  was  appointed  director  of  education  in  the  Soudan  and  master  of  the  college. 
In  contrast  to  Khartoum  is  El  Obeid,  which  was  the  capital  of  Kordofan  and  had 
a  populatipn  upward  of  30,000,  Upon  its  reoccupation  in  December,  1899,  it  "was 
found  to  be  entirely  deserted  save  for  a  single  leopard,  who  sat  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  principal  well."  During  1900  the  sudd,  a  thick  tangle  of  floating  vegetation, 
which  made  navigation  impossible,  was  cut  out  over  a  distance  of  some  200  miles 
on  the  White  Nile  suffictenUy  to  establish  river  communication,  except  at  the  rapids, 
with  Uganda. 

On  November  25,  i8gg,  a  column  of  troops,  commanded  by  General  (then  Colonel) 
Wingate,  came  up  with  the  khalifa,  who  had  under  him  most  of  the  remainii^ 
belligerent  Dervishes,  and  defeated  his  forces,  many  of  whom  were  captured  near 
Gedil,  about  170  miles  south  of  Omdurman.  The  khalifa  himself  was  killed,  but 
Osman  Digna  escaped.  The  relatives  and  immediate  followers  of  the  mahdi  and 
the  khalifa  were  imprisoned  at  Rosetta.  Most  of  the  other  captive  Dervishes  were 
disarmed  and  pardoned,  but  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other.  This 
victory  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opening  of  the  Soudan  for  general  traffic  on 
December  12,  1899.  On  January  19,  1900,  General  Wingate  captured  Osman  Digna 
in  the  hills  near  Tokar,  and  two  days  later  he  was  sent  to  Suakin.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  khalifa's  emirs,  and  had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  opponents 
of  Great  Britain  and  Egypt  in  the  eastern  Soudan.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  un- 
usual military  ability.  It  is  said  that  he  was  born  in  Paris  of  French  parents,  was 
adopted  by  a  Mohammedan  merchant  of  Alexandria,  and  was  educated  in  the  Cairo 
military  school.  On  February  i  it  was  reported  that  when  ordered  to  return  their 
ball  cartridges  two  battalions  of  Native  troops,  garrisoned  at  Omdurman,  refused  to 
obey.  It  appeared  that  some  of  the  native  officers  were  desirous  of  stirring  up 
trouble  against  Great  Britain  in  favor  of  France.  In  the  latter  country  there  was 
a  strong  tendency  to  give  undue  significance  to  the  incident 

BIiBB-TRAVB  and  Elbe  Rhike  Canals.   See  Germany. 

BXSOTRZO  OARRIAQBB.   See  Automobiles. 

BLEOTHIOAL  ENOIMEZIHINa  and  INDUSTRY.  The  field  of  electrical 
engineering  and  industry  is  so  broad  and  the  developments  in  it  are  so  active,  that 
only  the  briefest  mention  is  possible  of  the  work  of  1900.  As  indicatii^  the  cai>ital 
investment  in  electrical  undertakings  the  following  figures  covering  the  United 
States  are  interesting:  Telegraphy,  $250,000,000;  telephony,  $500,000,000;  electric 
lighting,  $1,200,000,000;  electric  railways,  $1,800,000,000;  electric  mining,  power 
transmission,  deposition  and  plating,  $250,000,000;  electric  manufacturing,  $150,000,- 
000;  automobiles  and  storage  battery,  $25,000,000;  grand  total,  $3,975,000,000.  The 
capital  involved  in  electrical  undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  stated  at 
£123,636.602  by  London  Engineering.  These  figures  are  fair  indications  of  the 
immensity  which  the  electrical  industry  has  attained.  Turning  now  to  the  develop' 
ments  of  1900,  several  undertakings  deser\-e  especial  mention.  In  America  the 
Niagara  Falls  works  have  increased  their  capacity  during  the  year  by  the  addition 
of  four  new  2500  horse-power  turbines,  and  the  large  power  plant  at  Massena,  N.  Y. 
(see  Water  Power),  was  nearly  completed.  Large  steam  power  plants  were  in 
•progress  of  construction  for  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  in  Boston,  and  the  Man- 
hattan Elevated  Railway  in  New  York.  These  are  but  isolated  examples  of  the 
electrical  undertakings  which  have  been  under  way  in  America  during  the  year, 
and  which  in  the  rapid  development  of  electric  lighting  and  power  in  this  country 
excite  only  passing  comment.  In  some  respects  the  most  notable  feature  of  elec- 
trical development  during  1900  was  the  increased  activity  of  foreign  countries  in 
electrical  enterprises.  A  few  of  these  foreign  undertakings  may  be  mentioned  as 
examples.  At  Elbcrfeld,  in  Germany,  it  is  worth  noting  that  a  plant  has  been 
installed  in  which  a  Parsons  steam  turbine  is  coupled  directly  to  a  loco-ktlowatt 
dynamo  producing  three-phase  current  at  4000  volts  with  50  periods.  At  Chevres, 
near  C^eva,  the  water  power  of  the  Rhone  was  still  further  utilized  during  1900, 
and  there  are  now  ten  1200  horse-power  turbines  each  driving  a  two-phase  generator. 
At  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  three  companies  began  construction  on  electnc-lighting 
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^ants.  At  Prague  a  large  station  was  opened  during  the  year  to  supply  electric 
power  and  light.  In  Italy  a  great  deal  of  notable  work  was  done.  A  large  water- 
power  station  was  built  at  Paderno,  on  the  River  Adda,  and  current  is  transmitted 
to  Milan,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  The  energy  is  generated  at  13,500  volts  on 
the  three-phase  system  without  using  slip-up  transformers,  and  the  output  is  13,000 
horse-power.  This  current  is  used  both  for  lighting  and  for  working  street  rail- 
ways. Another  station  developing  12,000  hone-power  on  the  three-phase  system  at 
3600  volts  was  built  at  Porta  Valta  and  is  worked  by  steam.  Still  another  notable 
Italian  installation  was  the  equtpmmt  of  the  65-mile  railway  between  Lecco  and 
Sondrio  with  electricify.  In  England,  it  is  important  to  note  that  all  the  London 
underground  railways  have  been  or  are  soon  to  be  equipped  with  electric  power,  or 
experiments  are  in  progress  with  this  object  in  view.  In  Parts,  about  g  mites  of 
the  metropolitan  underground  rapid  transit  system  were  opened  for  traffic  with  elec- 
tric traction,  (See  R.\pid  Transit.)  In  Switzerland,  the  Burgdorf-Thun  Railway, 
25  miles  long,  was  completed,  and  is  to  be  operated  by  polyphase  current  without 
transformation  into  direct  current. 

EIJQOTRIOAZi  BNanmXIRS,  AMERICAN  mSTTTOTB  OF,  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  April  30,  1900,  reported  a  total  membership  of  1183,  a  net  gain  of  45. 
There  were  S  deaths  during  the  year,  and  16  resignations  were  received.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $7461.56.  The  institute  holds 
monthly  meetings  at  12  West  Thir^-first  Street,  New  York  City,  and  prints  its 
transactions  monthly.  On  Ai]^^t  16,  1900,  the  institute  held  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  British  Institution  of  Electrical  Eiwineers  at  Paris.  President,  Carl  Ilering, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.;  secreUry,  Ralph  W.  Pope,  26  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 
Gty.   

BX^OTRlUtT V .  See  Physics. 

EXiBOntIO  BTBSBT  RAILWATB.  The  extension  of  the  electric  railway 
both  in  city  and  country  continues  without  abatement,  and  this  form  of  motor 
power  seems  destined  to  supplant  all  others  for  urban  and  interurban  traffic.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  in  the  United  States,  where  the  mileage  of  cable  and  horse- 
car  lines  is  steadily  decreasing,  while  that  of  electric  railways  shows  a  constant  and 
remarkable  increase.  Considering  the  statistics  of  electric  street  railways,  the  first 
point  of  interest  is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  companies  recorded  annually  with 
an  increase  in  the  mileage  of  railway  under  operation.  This  is  explained  by  the 
tendency  toward  consolidation  which  has  been  and  is  still  being  shown  among  the 
various  railway  companies.  In  this  way  the  expense  of  supervision  and  main- 
tenance can  be  decreased  materially.  In  1899  there  were  in  the  United  States  871 
street  railway  companies  operating  a  total  mileage  of  19,213  miles,  and  in  Canada 
38  companies  with  761  miles  of  track.  In  1898  there  were  954  companies  in  the 
United  States  and  37  in  Canada  operating  17,549  and  673  miles  of  track  respectively. 
In  1897  there  were  953  companies  with  15,718  miles  of  track  in  the  United  States, 
and  30  companies  with  a  mileage  aggregating  462  in  Canada.  The  increase  in  mile- 
age during  1899  over  that  of  the  previous  year  was  1664,  or  9.5  per  cent.,  in  the 
United  States,  and  8S  miles,  or  11.6  per  cent,  in  Canada.  The  distribution  of  this 
increase  among  the  various  States  by  groups  was  as  follows :  New  England  States, 
^  miles,  or  13.8  per  cent. ;  Eastern  States,  431  miles,  or  7.4  per  cent. ;  Central 
States,  896  miles,  or  15.8  per  cent. ;  and  Southern  States.  21  miles,  or  1.7  per  cent. 
The  Western  States  show  a  decrease  of  48  miles,  or  2.1  per  cent.  The  extent  to 
which  electricity  is  supplanting  other  modes  of  traction  may  be  appreciated  when  we 
consider  that  while  there  was  an  increase  of  2027  miles,  or  12.7  per  cent,  in  the 
length  of  track  of  electric  railways,  there  was  a  decrease  of  46  miles,  or  12.2  per 
cent,  in  the  mileage  of  cable  railways,  of  235  miles  or  36.1  per  cent.,  in  the  extent 
of  horse  railways,  and  of  83  miles  in  the  mileage  of  lines  using  other  sources  of 
motive  power.  The  equipment  of  the  railways  has  been  greatly  increased  during 
the  year,  and  the  tendency  is  to  use  larger  cars  with  an  increased  carrying  capaci^. 
This  has  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  many  old  cars,  which  were  replaced  with 
new  without  greatly  increasing  the  total  number  included  in  the  aggregate  equip- 
ment. The  immensity  of  the  street  railway  business  is  shown  by  the  statement  thai 
the  capital  liabilities  of  the  various  companies  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1898  amounted  to  $1,621,820,000,  while  the  total  earnings  for  that  year  are  esti- 
mated at  $175,000,000.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  appended  table,  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  and  bonds  in  1900  show  an  increase  over  these  figures,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  with  many  electric  railways  the  stock  has  been  given  away  with  the 
IxMids  in  order  to  promote  the  investment  of  capital.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
street  railways  can  be  readily  appreciated  by  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  table,  in 
which  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  funded  indebtedness  of  the  railways  in 
each  State  is  given. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRACK  MILEAGE,  CAPTTALIZATIDN.  AND  CAR  EQUIPMENT  OP  STWEET  AND 
ELEVATED  RAILWAYS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

{Compiled  from  a  statistical  statement  in  the  American  Street  Railway  -Joumal  for 
June,  1900.    The  figures  represent  the  condition  of  the  various  raUways 
on  December  31,  1899.) 
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Throughout  the  United  States  there  has  been  an  increa.se  in  total  capital  liabilities 
amounting  to  $198,682,899.  The  diagrams,  which  are  taken  from  the  Street  Railway 
Journal,  show  the  increase  in  the  mileage  and  equipment  of  street  railways  during 
the  past  ten  years  in  the  United  States.  One  can  see  readily  the  steady  increase  of 
electric  railways  and  the  decline  of  the  horse-car  line.  In  fact,  the  table  shows  not 
a  few  States  in  which  there  are  no  horse-car  lines  in  operation,  while  the  cable  lines 
of  New  York,  which  have  been  an  important  factor  in  the  street  railway  system  of  that 
city,  during  the  year  1900  were  being  changed  to  the  underground  conduit  system. 
The  supplanting  of  the  horse  and  cable  by  electricity  will  doubtless  be  complete 
within  several  years. 

Corresponding  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  dectric  railways  operated  in  the 
United  States  there  has  also  been  great  growth  and  activity  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  and  appliances  for  such  railways,  and  American  materials  and  machinery 
are  now  extensively  exported  abroad. 
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Though  European  railways  have  been  greatly  developed  during  the  past  few  years, 
yet  in  total  mileage  and  number  of  cars  operated  Great  Britain  and  the  continental 
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countries  rank  far  below  the  United  States.  The  followii^  table  affords  compara- 
tive statistics  (or  the  various  European  countries  from  1894  to  1895. 


DATA  OF  EUROPEAN  ELECTRIC  TRAINS  AND  RAILWAYS,  ISM  TO  IBM. 
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Taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  electric  railways  in  1900,  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  have  been  compiled  and  tabulated,  so  as  to  give  a  comparative  view 
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of  the  electric  liffht,  power,  and  traction  industry  in  the  leadii^  countries  of  Eunqw 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 


COMPARATIVE  APPROXIMATE  FIGURES  OP  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  POWER,  AND  TRACTION 
STATIONS  IN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  THB  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  1900. 
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During  the  year  much  work  has  been  done  on  the  construction  of  the  power 
station  for  the  Manhattan  Railway  Company  in  New  York  City.  This  installation  in 
connection  with  seven  sub- stations,  with  transforming  machinery,  will  supply  cur- 
rent for  the  entire  system,  and  it  is  expected  by  the  engineers  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted by  June,  1901.   The  new  station  will  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  horse-power, 
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and  is  designed  to  furnish  power  for  200  moving  trains  by  means  of  fhe  third-rail 
system.  There  are  eight  generators  which  distribute  current  at  a  potential  of  11,000 
volts  to  the  sub-stations.  The  three-phase  current  from  these  alternators,  which 
are  the  largest  ever  constructed,  is  transmitted  to  step-down  transformers  at  the 
sub-stations,  which  deliver  alternating  current  at  390  volts  potential  to  rotary  con- 
verters, from  which  a  direct  current  at  625  volts  is  supplied  to  the  third  rail  by 
means  of  conducting  cables.  In  the  trial  train  which  has  been  in  operation  on  the 
Second  Avenue  line,  the  cars  at  either  end  of  a  train  of  five  or  six  cars  have  been 
motor  cars,  and  it  is  understood  that  this  will  be  the  general  type  of  equipment 
adopted.   The  first  official  trip  of  this  train  occurred  on  November  22. 

An  International  Street  Railway  Congress  was  held  in  Paris  in  connection  with 
the  Exposition,  September  10  to  13.  A  number  of  papers  were  presented,  most  of 
which  contained  certain  definite  recommendations  which  were  discussed  by  the  con- 
gress at  large.  In  the  discussion  on  Traction  by  Means  of  Storage  Battery  Cars,  the 
congress  decided  "that  traction  by  accumulators  has  made  no  real  progress  up  to  the 
present,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  used  except  in  very  extraordinary  and  unusuaj 
conditions,  because,  first,  with  it  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  service  to  the 
public,  and  second,  because  the  cost  of  operating  is  extremely  high."  ■  Other  reports 
discussed  were  on  Street  Railway  Fares,  Results  of  the  Application  of  Electricity  to 
Street  Railway  Service,  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Standard  and  Narrow- 
Gauge  Tracks  for  Electric  Railways,  the  Equipment  of  a  Central  Power  Station, 
Systems  of  Power  Distribution  for  Electric  Railways,  the  Falk  Joint,  Heaters  for 
Street  Railway  Cars,  Method  of  Operating  Secondary  or  Light  Railways,  Adoption 
of  a  Standard  Rating  for  Tramway  Motors,  and  Street  Railway  Brakes.  In  many 
of  the  discussions  considerable  difference  of  opinion  was  developed,  and  it  was 
decided  in  these  cases  to  postpone  a  final  consideration  of  the  recommendations  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  International  Street  Railway  Association. 

At  the  International  Steam  Railroad  Congress,  held  in  Paris  the  lastweek  in  Septem- 
ber, a  paper  dealing  with  independent  motor  cars- was  presented  by  M.  E.  Sartiaux, 
of  the  Italian-Mediterranean  Railroad,  which  discussed  various  electric  accumulator 
and  other  motor  cars  and  steam  motor  cars.  The  section  of  the  congress,  after  dis- 
cussing the  report,  adopted  the  following  resolution:  "The  employment  of  motor 
cars,  either  run  by  themselves  or  drawing  one  or  two  trailers,  has  been  on  a  very 
limited  scale  up  to  the  present,  hut  it  seems  as  if  there  is  an  opportunity  for  this 
development  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  trials  would  be  made  on  this  subject, 
not  only  on  lines  of  light  traffic,  but  also  on  lines  of  heavier  traffic.  It  would  be 
desirable  if  the  companies  could  continue  such  experiments  as  they  have  made  with 
this  class  of  car.  The  congress  would  be  very  glad  to  see  such  ordinances  as  apply 
to  this  class  of  car  simplified  so  as  to  encourage  their  use."  At  the  same  congress 
MM.  Auvert  and  Mazen  presented  an  interesting  report' on  Electric  Traction,  which 
described  the  more  important  of  the  secondary  railways  where  electricity  was  used. 
The  opinion  was  advanced  that  while  electricity  is  suitable  for  secondary  railways, 
its  advantages  for  lines  of  heavy  traffic  were  not  as  yet  demonstrated.  The  report 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  and  exception  was  taken  to  the  resolutions 
presented.  The  congress  finally  decided  on  the  following  statement:  "The  con- 
gress considers  that  actual  progress  has  been  made  in  the  application  of  electric 
traction  to  certain  railway  lines  operating  under  special  conditions.  This  progress 
has  been  both  technical  and  economical.  The  information  at  hand  is  not  sufficient 
to  determine  yet  whether  this  application  is  advantageous  under  all  conditions  of 
railway  service,  especially  where  heavy  trains  are  run  at  high  speeds  over  long  dis- 
tances." 

BLECJTRO-THBHAPBUnO  ASSOCIATION,  ABCBRIOAN,  will  hold  its 
eleventh  annual  meeting  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  24-26,  1901.  President,  Dr. 
Ernest  Wende,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  Dr.  George  E.  Bill,  325  North  Street, 

Harrisburg,  Penn. 

BIiSBIENTS,  NEW.   See  Chemistry. 
EltSTATBD  RAIXiWATS.   See  Rapid  Transit. 

BLOAR,  Edward  William,  famous  EngU.sh  composer,  was  born  at  Broadheath, 
near  Worcester,  on  June  2.  1857.  His  works  have  been  given  with  great  success  at 
various  music  festivals  of  the  past  years.  His  sacred  cantata.  The  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius,  set  to  the  words  of  Cardinal  Newman's  poem,  was  performed  under  Richter's 
baton  at  the  Birmingham  Festival.   It  was  hailed  as  a  masterpiece.   See  Music. 

BLLISl,  George  Viner.  F.R.C.S.,  emeritus  professor  of  anatomy  in  University 
Collie,  London,  died  April  25,  igoo.  In  1840  he  published  his  well-known  text-book. 
Demonstrations  of  Anatomy,  being  a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Human  Body 
by  Dissections.  In  1850  he  succeeded  Dr.  Richard  Quain  as  professor  of  anatomy  in 
Universi^  CoU^e,  and  he  retained  the  position  until  i877> 
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BIiTON,  Chakles  Isaac,  a  prominent  English  lawyer,  died  April  33,  1900.  He 
was  a  recoffnized  authority  on  old  real  property  law  and  custom.  He  was  born  in 
1839,  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  College  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1S65.  and  became  a  queen's  counsel  in  1887.  As  a  Conservative  he 
reprinted  West  Somerset  in  Parliament  in  1884-85  and  from  1886  to  1893.  His 
publications  include:  Norway,  the  Road  and  Fell  (1864) ;  Tenures  of  Kent  (1867) ; 
Commons  and  Waste  Lands  (1868)  ;  Copy-holds  and  Customary  Tenures  (1874); 
Custom  and  Tenant-Right  (1882)  ;  Origins  of  English  History  (1882)  ;  The  Career 
of  Columbus  (1892)  ;  The  Great  Book  Collectors  (1893)  ;  Shelley's  yisits  to  France 


BMBRTOXiOOT.  See  Biology. 
HMTTBATiBS.   See  Gems. 

BMPIiOmR'S  T.TAmrjry.  See  Labor  Legislation. 

BMDZOOn,  WiLUAM  Cbowninshield,  former  secretary  of  war,  died  in  Boston, 
May  6,  1900.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Endicott,  the  first  governor  ol 
Massachusetts,  and  was  born  in  Salem,  November  19,  1826.  After  preparing  for 
college  in  the  public  schools  of  Salem  he  entered  Harvard  in  1843,  and,  graduating 
in  1847,  studied  law  with  Nathaniel  J.  Lord  and  then  in  the  Harvard  Law  ScIknm^ 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850,  became  a  member  of  the  Salem  common  council, 
and  from  1857  to  1864  was  city  solicitor.  For  many  years  he  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  Essex  County  bar.  He  never  was  elected  to  public  office,  but  was  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress  in  1870,  for  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts  in  1871,  1873, 
and  18^3,  and  for  governor  in  1884.  In  1873  Governor  William  B.  Washburn,  a 
Rqiublican,  appointed  him  to  the  Supreme  Court,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1883 
and  went  abroad.  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  secretary  of  war  in  1885,  and 
he  serv-ed  as  such  throughout  the  administration.  From  1857  to  1873  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Salem  Bank,  president  of  the  Essex  bar  in  1878-83,  and  president  of  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem  from  1863  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Endicott 
served  with  distinction  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Ala ssachu setts,  and  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  public  speaker.  His  daughter,  Mary  Crowninshield  Endicott,  mar- 
ried the  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  present  British  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  in  November,  1888. 

ENQINIIBRINO.  See  Bridge-building ;  Canals;  Railways;  Tunnels,  and 
other  articles  on  engineering  topics. 

BNGLAND.    See  Great  Britain. 

BNOLANB,  OHUROH  OP,  known  as  tlie  "Established  Church,"  in  that  it  is 
the  recognized  body  in  England  for  the  regulation  and  support  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Christian  religion.  The  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  are  appointed 
the  king  as  supreme  governor,  exercise  general  supervision.  Houses  of  convoca- 
tion in  each  province  have  charge  over  matters  of  doctrine,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  sovereign  or  of  Parliament,  where  the  decisions  affect  the  legal  status  of  the 
church,  while  houses  of  laymen  confer  upon  temporal  affairs.  In  1900  the  Church 
of  England  had  34  bishops,  including  2  archbishops,  presiding  over  the  provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  York;  23  bishops  suffragan,  appointed  by  the  bishops  as  their 
assistants;  2300  clergymen  and  over  6,000.000  (estimated)  church  sittings.  The 
fortieth  annual  church  congress,  convened  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  held  discussions 
on  such  topics  of  present  interest  as  Progress  of  the  Church  During  the  Nineteenth 
Century;  Elementary  Education;  The  Cathedral  System;  The  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land; Old  Testament  Criticism  and  its  Bearing  on  Teaching;  The  Church  and  the 
War;  Autonomy^  of  the  Church;  and  Housing  of  the  People.  In  1901  the  congress 
will  meet  at  Brighton.  For  an  account  of  the  ritualistic  controversy,  see  CStEAT 
Britain  (paragraph  Church  of  England). 

ENTOMOIiOOT.  The  year's  progress  in  entomology  has  been  notable  along  two 
lines,  while  in  other  directions  it  has  not  been  remarkable.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  insects  to  infectious  diseases,  and  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  systematic  literature,  notably  in  the  description  of  new 
species.  Economic  entomology  in  tlie  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  has  had  an  average 
year;  probably  the  most  noteworthy  event  was  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  appropriate  any  more  money  for  the  extermination  of  the  gypsy 
moth  iOcneria  dishar).  It  will  he  remembered  that  for  ten  years  Massachusetts 
has  had  a  Gypsy  Moth  Commission,  which  had  the  handling  of  more  than  $1,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  gypsy  moth  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
where  it  has  been  established  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  Commission  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  various  scientific  bodies,  and  most  economic  entomologists  believed 
that  the  ultimate  extermination  of  the  pest  was  possible  if  the  patience  of  the  State 
were  maintained  and  the  necessary  funds  provided.  But  the  event  feared  came  to 
pass — the  commission  was  abolished,  and  the  Legislature  left  the  whole  problem 
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'with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  giving  them  merely  a  nominal  appropriation 
for  caring  for  the  property  of  the  commission  and  keeping  watch  on  the  spread  of 
the  moth.  While  there  was,  no  doubt,  ground  for  this  action,  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  it  is  not  a  most  serious  blunder.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  reported  that  they  had  carefully  watched  the  spread  of  the 
moth  durii^  1900,  and  found  that  it  had  increased  greatly  in  the  localities  where  its 
extennination  had  not  been  completely  accomplished,  but  in  those  areas  which  had 
been  regarded  as  "dean"  by  the  commission  of  18^  few  signs  of  the  moth  were 
found.  And  he  concludes  that  unless  the  State  renews  its  former  policy  of  liberal 
annual  appropriations,  the  money  already  spent  will  have  been  practically  thrown 
away,  as  the  moth  will  soon  spread  to  all  of  its  former  habitats.  In  connection  with 
the  efforts  to  exterminate  or  control  insect  pests  there  should  be  mentioned  the 
attempt  of  the  government  of  Cape  Colony  to  break  up  locust  swarms  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  parasitic  fungus,  which  destroys  them.  Observations  during  the  past 
year  show  that  living  locusts  often  feed  on  the  dead  and  dying  ones,  and  experiments 
were  being  made  to  determine  whether  those  which  had  been  killed  by  the  fungus 
might  not  be  used  to  spread  the  disease  among  the  living  locusts.  One  of  the 
interesting  books  of  the  year  deals  with  the  locust  problem.  It  is  a  volume  of  ^5 
pages,  called  The  Locust  Plague  and  its  Suppression,  by  .^.neas  Munro,  M.D.,  and 
is  published  in  London.  The  author  has  studied  the  question  both  in  South  America 
and  Africa,  so  that  the  book  contains  much  important  information,  but  it  also  con- 
tains more  or  less  irrelevant  matter,  and  is  not  always  scientifically  accurate,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  a  failure  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  different  species  of 
locusts. 

Systematic  Works. — The  work  on  systematic  entomology  has  been  more  prolific 
than  for  several  years  past ;  and  while,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  state  at  this  time 
exactly  how  many  descriptions  of  new  species  were  published  during  the  year, 
enough  have  already  been  noted  to  put  the  number  well  over  four  thousand,  an  increase 
of  about  30  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  It  is  only  when  the  literature  on  the 
subject  is  examined  that  any  one  not  a  trained  entomologist  realizes  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  insects.  Not  only  in  the  less-known  parts  of  the  world,  but  even  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  new  species  of  insects  are  discovered  every  year.  But 
during  1900  the  principal  fields  for  the  discovery  of  new  forms  were  in  South 
America  and  the  Indo-Malayan  region.  As  usual,  the  beetles,  butterflies,  and  moths 
furnish  the  greater  portion  of  the  new  forms.  In  such  a  vast  amount  of  literature 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  select  the  most  important  papers.  What  seems  to  one  the 
most  valuable  paper  of  the  year  may  be  placed  far  down  on  the  list  by  an  equally 
competent  entomologist.  There  are  a  few  systematic  papers,  which,  however,  de- 
mand at  least  casual  mention  because  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  involved  in 
their  preparation.  The  second  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  Lepidoptera  Phaleena  in 
the  British  Museum  appeared  early  in  the  year,  with  brief  descriptions  of  1193 
species,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  figured.  The  book  contains  589  pages  and 
18  plates.  Warren's  New  Genera  and  Species  of  South  American  Moths  of  Four 
Families  contains  descriptions  of  247  new  species ;  Dnice  and  Dognin,  in  their  separate 
papers,  have  described  127  new  species  of  butterflies  from  the  same  continent,  while 
Kerremann's  papers  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Sociiti  Entomolopque  Belgtgue  contain 
descriptions  of  more  than  230  new  beetles  of  the  single  family  Buprestidtt,  chiefly 
from  the  Indo-Malayan  region.  A  veiy  useful  publication  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  List  of  IVorks  on  North  American  Entomology, 
a  classified  index  to  the  most  imijortant  publications  relating  to  the  various  orders 
and  families  of  North  American  insects.  It  will  be  indispensable  to  every  student 
of  entomology  in  this  country. 

Insects  and  Disease. — It  has  become  a  fully  established  fact  during  the  past  year 
that  malaria  ig.v.)  and  malarial  fever  is  caused  by  a  micro-organinn  carried  by 
mosquitoes,  and  the  establishment  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  investigation  of  other 
infectious  diseases  and  their  relation  to  insects ;  and  during  the  closmg  year  of  the 
century  the  spread  of  at  least  two  of  the  most  dreaded  di.seases  to  which  man  is 
subject  has  been  traced  to  insects.  Curiously  enough,  most  of  the  insects  which  have 
been  accused  of  being  carriers  of  disease  are  members  of  the  great  order  Diptera, 
or  two-winged  insects.  It  has  been  proven,  apparently  beyond  dispute,  that  malaria 
and  malarial  fever  is  caused  in  man  by  an  organism  {Hamamcebd),  which  passes 
through  a  regular  alternation  of  generations  in  its  life  history.  For  the  perfection 
of  its  sexual  generation  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  be  in  the  body  of  a  mosquito,  while 
tiie  asexual  generation  requires  the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  human  body.  Mosquitoes 
are  thus  not  only  the  carriers  of  the  disease  from  one  infected  person  to  another,  but 
they  arc  actually  the  home  of  every  other  generation  of  these  parasites.  If  mosqui- 
toes could  not  bite  men,  they  could  not  get  the  disease,  while  if  a  man  is  not  bitten 
by  an  infected  mosquito,  he  can  never  have  malaria.  As  one  result  of  this  discoverr 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  study  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  British 
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Museum  has  made  a  collection  of  over  3000  specimens  and  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  a  specialist,  whose  preliminary  report  was  published  during  the  past  summer. 
It  seems  that  the  mosquitoes  that  carry  malaria  belong  to  the  genus  Anopheles, 
while  the  larger  and  more  common  genus  Culex  is  apparently  harmless.  The  report 
contains  descriptions  of  22  species  01  Anopheles,  of  which  10  are  new,  and  of  90  new 
species  of  Culex.  On  account  of  lack  of  space  we  cannot  enter  into  the  question  of 
mosquitoes  and  malaria  more  in  detail  here,  but  we  must  refer  briefly  to  two  other 
diseases,  mentioned  above,  which  are  apparently  transmitted  by  insects.  One  of 
these  is  yellow  fever,  carried,  like  malaria,  by  mosquitoes,  while  the  other  is  typhoid 
fever,  which  seems  to  be  spread,  at  least  in  part,  by  flies,  especially  the  common 
house-fly.  The  investigations  regarding  yellow  fever  have  been  in  charge  of  sur- 
geons of  the  United  States  Army,  and  have  been  made  chiefly  in  Cuba.  According 
to  them,  yellow  fever  is  carried  from  one  person  to  another  by  a  mosquito  of  the 
genus  Culex,  and  no  other  mode  of  infection  is  possible.  The  investigations  in 
regard  to  typhoid  fever  have  been  conducted  by  the  government  entomologist,  and 
his  conclusions  are  based  on  practical  e:q>ertence  in  various  army  camps.  He  main- 
tains that  since  flies,  especially  house-flies,  frequent  human  excrement,  they  carry 
with  them  any  germs  which  may  occur  in  such  places;  and  when  the  excrement  of 
typhoid-fever  patients  is  not  properly  and  immediately  covered,  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion by  means  of  flies  becomes  very  great.  In  this  connection  it  may  at  mentioned 
that  some  recent  observations  and  experiments  seem  to  show  that  fleas  are  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  spread  of  the  bubonic  plague.  It  has  long  been  supposed 
that  rats  conveyed  the  disease,  but  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  they  do  this 
throilgh  the  fleas  with  which  they  are  infested.  Of  the  other  insects,  it  is  surmised 
the  ant  probably  propagates  plague;  bed-bugs  propagate  tuberculosis,  relapsing 
fever,  and  cancer;  the  itch  insect  is  believed  to  convey  leprosy;  the  tick  propagates 
Texas  fever  among  sheep ;  and  the  bacilli  of  anthrax  have  been  found  in  earthworms. 
Investigations  made  during  1900  and  in  preceding  years  by  Dr.  Hervieux,  of  France, 
led  him  to  ascribe  the  spread  of  smallpox  to  flies.  The  investigators  sent  by  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  into  Nigeria,  Africa,  report  the  discovery  in 
1900  of  the  parasite  causing  elephantiasis  in  the  bodies  of  mosquitoes.  They  propose 
to  limit  this  disease,  so  prevalent  among  the  negroes  in  tropical  countries,  by  pre- 
venting mosquito  inoculation,  as  suggested  for  malarial  districts.  Crude  petroleum, 
systematically  poured  on  the  surface  of  ponds,  marshes,  and  puddles  where  mosqui- 
toes might  breed,  has  proved  most  effectual  in  destroying  both  the  larva  and  the 
nymphse  of  these  insects. 

BFZOARIN.  A  new  remedy  formed  by  the  condensation  of  creosotinic  acid  and 
beta-naphthol  is  epicarin.  It  is  used  in  cases  of  the  itch  and  of  prurigo.  It  is  odor- 
less and  cleanly,  and  is  used  in  an  ointment  form,  compounded  with  lanolin  or 
vaseline. 

BraiBFTIO  A£nrXiUMS  AMD  OOIONIB8.  England's  second  colony  for 
epileptics  was  established  at  Warford,  near  Alderley,  in  Cheshire,  where  an  estate 
of  400  acres  has  been  purchased  by  the  David  Lewis  trustees  for  the  purpose. 
Detached  buildings  will  be  erected,  each  capable  of  accommodating  20  to  24  mmates. 
In  all  about  £100,000  will  be  expended. 

Illinois  decided  in  December,  1900,  to  locate  her  State  Epileptic  Colony  at  Notch 
Clif?,  near  Elsah,  in  Jersey  County,  to  accommodate  the  4000  or  5000  epileptics  in 
her  State. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  by  the  last  Legislature  of  Texas  for  an 
asylum  for  epileptics  to  be  erected  at  Abilene.  The  work  was  begun  in  the  autumn. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio  set  ajKirt  $480,400  for  1900  and  1901  for  the  support  and 
enlargement  of  the  State  Epileptic  Hospital  at  Gallipolis.  A  new  agricultural  tract 
is  to  be  purchased,  and  a  special  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  pathological 
laboratory. 

The  seventh  year  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  epileptics  in  New  York  State  ended 
October  9.  1900.  At  this  date  there  were  612  patients  in  the  colony,  234  having  been 
received  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  total  capacity  by  the  spring  of  igoi  will 
be  840.  The  per  capita  cost  for  maintenance  during  the  past  3  years  has  l^n :  i8{^ 
$Joo;  1899.  $216;  1900,  $172.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  capacity  of  the  colony 
reaches  1200  the  annual  cost  per  capita  wilt  be  $100  a  year.  A  resident  pathologist 
will  soon  be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  $2500  a  year,  and  a  laboratory  has  been  built 
and  equipped. 

SFISOOPAZi  OHUHOH.   See  Pbotestant  EnscoPAL  Chukch. 

BPWCATH  UBAO-UB,  a  religious  society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States,  was  organized  in  1889.  In  1900  it  had  27,800  chapters  and 
l.goo.ooo  members.  The  organ  of  the  Epworth  League  is  the  Epvtorth  Hetvld 
(weekly).  President.  Bishop  Isaac  W.  Joyce;  secretary,  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Berry,  57 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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BPWORTH  IiBAaUB  OF  THE  M.  B.  OBUROH,  SOUTH,  organized  in 
1891,  had  5800  chapters  in  1900,  and  271,445  members.  The  League  publishes  the 
Epworth  Era.    President,  Bishop  W.  A.  Candler;  secretary,  Rev.  H.  M.  Du  Bose, 

Nashville.  Tenn.   

BRTTREA  or  BRTTHRBA,  an  Italian  colony  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  extends  from  the  frontier  of  French  Somaliland  at  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  ior  a  distance  of  some  £m)  miles  to  Cape  Kasar,  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Egyptian  Soudan.  On  the  west  Eritrea  is  bounded  by  the  Egyptian  Soudan  and 
A^ssinia.  The  estimated  area  of  the  colony  is  88,500  square  miles  and  the  popula- 
tion, which  is  largely  nomadic,  is  placed  at  450,000.  The  capital  and  chief  town  is 
Massawah,  on  the  Red  Sea.  A  civil  governor,  nominated  by  the  crown  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Italian  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  represents  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment in  the  colony,  but  in  its  administration  and  the  management  of  its  finances 
£ritrea  is  autonomous.  It  would  appear  that  the  colonial  government  does  not 
meet  with  great  success  in  covering  its  expenditure,  as  the  local  revenue  for  the  fiscal 
year  1899  was  estimated  at  2491,000  lire  and  the  expenditure  at  10,622,400  lire,  tiie 
deficit  being  made  up  by  the  Italian  government  The  value  of  the  lira  is  19.3  cents. 
Agriculture,  which  in  the  summer  months  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  without 
irrigation,  is  in  a  backward  condition.  More  attention  is  given  to  the  rearing  of 
sheep,  goats,  camels,  and  cattle,  and  the  produce  of  the  flocks  and  herds  form  the 
principal  articles  of  local  trade.  At  Massawah  and  in  the  Dahlak  archipelago  there 
are  pearl  fisheries  of  considerable  importance,  the  value  of  the  pearls  taken  annually 
being  about  250,000  lire,  and  of  the  mother-of-pearl,  about  800,000  lire.  In  1897  the 
imports  at  Massawah  amounted  to  13,420,866  lire;  in  1898,  14*20,990  lire.  There 
is  a  military  railway  17  miles  in  length  connecting  Massawah  with  Saati;  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  line -is  under  construction  to  Asmara,  from  whch  town  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  a  railway  to  Saganeit.  Massawah  is  connected  by  telegraph  with 
Assab,  319  miles  distant,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  colony,  and  Assab  is  con- 
nected with  Ferim,  62  miles  distant.  In  January,  1900,  a  protocol  was  signed  de- 
limiting Eritrea  and  French  Somaliland,  the  boundary  leaving  the  coast  at  Ras 
Dumeira. 

ITRT1AWQBB,  Camille.  French  composer,  wa.?  born  in  Paris  on  May  25,  1863. 
He  studied  composition  with  Leo  Delibes  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  gained  the 
prix  de  Rome  in  1888  by  his  cantata  Velleda.  After  that  he  produced  a  symphonic 
work.  La  Chasse  Fantasttque,  and  a  dramatic  legend.  Saint  Julien  l'Hos(>italier 
(1896).  His  little  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  Kermaria,  was  produced  in  1897  by 
Carvalho  at  the  Fans  Opera  Comique  with  indifferent  success.  His  latest  work  for 
the  stage,  Le  Juif  Polonais  (The  Polish  Jew),  on  the  same  subject  as  The  Bells,  was 
given  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  on  April  11,  1900,  with  considerable  success. 
The  title  role  was  created  by  Maurel,  for  whom  the  opera  was  specially  written. 
See  Music. 

EROS.   See  Astronomical  Progress. 

ETHIOAL  CULTURE,  SOCIETY  FOR,  of  New  York,  had  in  1900  a 
membership  of  929.  Sunday  morning  exercises  are  held  at  11.15  o'clock  at  Carnegie 
Hall;  leader.  Dr.  Felix  Adier;  headquarters,  48  East  Fifty-eighth  Street  Presi- 
dent, John  D.  Lange;  corresponding  secretary,  Henry  G.  Ives.  There  are  ethical 
culture  societies  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  various  cities  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy.    Official  organ,  the  Ethical  Record. 

BTBNOIAOT.   See  Anthropology  in  Ahesica. 

ETTNATROL  is  a  new  drug  of  the  year.  It  is  still  under  experiment  as  a  remedy 
for  internal  use  in  cases  of  gall-stone  colic. 

dTFTRIN.  A  new  antipyretic,  yet  but  little  tested,  is  eupyrin.  This  is  a  vanil- 
lin-ethyl-carbonate-paraphenetidin.  It  is  said  by  Overlach  to  be  o£  pleasant  taste 
and  odor,  to  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
crystallizes  in  pale,  greenish-yellow  needles,  melting  at  87°  C.  It  is  said  to  be 
stimulating,  and  to  be  of  especial  value  to  children  and  old  people. 

STANaEUOAI.  ASSOCIATION,  popularly  but  incorrectly  called  the  German 
Methodist  Church,  a  sect  essentially  like  the  Methodists  in  polity  and  mode  of 
worship,  was  founded  tSoo  by  Jacob  Albright.  Its  early  history  was  marked  by  vio- 
lent opposition,  but  its  subsequent  growtn  has  been  rapid,  and  the  denomination 
now  includes  flourishing  conferences  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Since  1843  a 
quadrennial  general  conference  has  met  regularly  and  holds  its  next  session  in  1903. 
The  year  1900  completed  the  denomination's  first  century  of  existence,  an  event 
which  was  celebrated  by  special  general  exercises  and  by  services  held  in  the 
various  churches.  A  notable  activity  of  the  church  is  its  extensive  periodical  litera- 
ture, part  of  which  is  issued  by  a  denominational  publishing  house,  at  Cleveland, 
O.   The  Evangelical  Association  now  has  1052  ministers,  1800  churches,  and  118,865 
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members,  an  increase  in  membership  for  the  last  year,  but  a  decrease  during  i8go- 
igoo,  due  to  the  formation  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  {q.v.},  for  the  united 
strength  of  the  two  bodies  denotes  a  growth  of  30  per  cent. 

BVBRBTT,  Charles  Carroll,  D.D.,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  died 
October  17,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  June,  1829;  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1850,  and  then  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  On  his 
return  he  spent  four  years  at  Bowdoin,  where  he  was  librarian,  tuior,  and  professor 
of  modern  languages.  In  1859  he  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
The  following  ten  years  he  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Bangor  Me.  After 
1869  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Harvard,  becoming  dean  of  the  theological 
department  in  18;^.  His  writings  include:  The  Science  of  Thought  (1869);  Re- 
ligions Before  Christianity  (1883);  Fichte's  Science  of  Knowledge  (a  critical 
exDOsition,  18S4) ;  Ethics  for  Young  People  (1891),  and  The  Gospel  of  St.  Paul 
(1892).   His  philosophic  views  were  influenced  by  the  study  of  Hegel's  philosophy. 

BVSRXrrr,  Ekastus,  a.m.,  LL.D.,  educator,  died  in  Brooklyn  May  7,  190a  He 
was  bom  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  in  181.3,  graduated  at  Dartmoutii  in  1836,  and  for  a 
time  was  president  of  Uie  College  of  New  Orleans.  After  1854  he  resided  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  as  a  professor  in  Rutgers  Female  College  and  as  lecturer  at  many  prominent 
institutions  he  became  well  known  among  educators.  In  1848  he  published  a  System 
of  English  Versification,  which  had  a  wide  circulation. 

DVOLUTTON.    See  Zoological  LrrERATURB  and  Zoological  Societies. 

BZPBRmBNT^  PSTOHOIOaT.    See  FsycHOLOCY,  Experimental. 

BZPBBIliaX9T  STATIOira.  See  Agriculture. 

BXPItORATl^NS.  See  Africa;  Antarctic  Expukations,  and  Ascnc  Ex- 
plorations. 

FABD,  Thomas,  R.A.,  a  genre  painter  of  England,  died  August  17,  1900.  He  was 
bom  in  1826  in  Scodand,  and  was  the  brother  of  John  Faed,  also  an  artist,  who 
helped  him  in  his  early  artistic  career.  In  1852  Mr.  Faed  settled  permanently  in 
London,  and  began  the  exhibition  of  his  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1855  he 
was  highly  praised  for  the  "Mitherless  Bairn."  He  exhibited  at  the  academy  in  lBcf3> 
"The  Rustic  Bather."  -The  homely  sentiment  of  his  pictures  gives  them  great  popu- 
larity, though  they  are  exceedingly  weak  in  technique. 

FAIBFA;^  Sir  Henry,  K.C.B.,  British  admiral  and  commander-in-chief  at 
Devonport,  died  at  Naples,  Italy,  March  20,  1900.  He  was  born  January  21,  1837. 
and  entered  the  navy  in  1850.  He  was  promoted  as  follows:  Lieutenant,  1858: 
commander,  1862;  captain,  1868;  rear-admiral,  1885:  vice-admiral,  1891 ;  admiral. 
1897.  After  serving  in  various  parts  of  the  world  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Britannia,  a  training  ship  for  naval  cadets,  1877.  He  commanded  the  Monarch  at 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  July  11,  1882;  and  subsequently  was  in  command 
of  the  naval  and  marine  forces  that  seized  and  occupied  Port  Said.  Fairfax  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Australian  station,  18S7-89;  lord  commissioner  of  the 
admiralty,  1889-92;  commander  of  the  Channel  squadron,  1892-94. 

FATTB  CURB.   See  Christian  Science. 

FAIiQUCBRJEI,  Jean-Alexandre  Joseph,  eminent  French  sculptor  and  painter, 
died  in  Paris,  April  19,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Toulouse.  September  7,  1831.  In  1859. 
as  a  pupil  of  Franqois  Jouffroy.  he  won  the  prix  dc  Rome,  and  in  1864  made  hi* 
first  exhibit  in  the  Salon,  the  work  being  a  bronze  figure  of  a  boy,  "The  Victor  in 
the  Cockfight,"  which  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg.  For  the  prostrate  figure  of  the 
Christian  martyr,  Tarcisius,  stoned  by  the  pagans,  he  received  in  1868  the  Salon 
medal  of  honor.  He  brought  out  in  1872  his  sitting  figure  of  Comeille  for  the  TheStre 
Fran(;ais,  an  Egyptian  dancer,  in  1873,  and  in  1875  an  allegorical  representation  of 
Switzerland  assisting  a  French  mobile  guardsman,  a  work  that  was  presented  by  the 
city  of  Toulouse  to  Switzerland.  Other  of  his  sculptures  are  a  statue  of  Lamartine 
for  the  city  of  Macon  (1878)  ;  "Diana"(i882)  ;  a  nymph  (1885)  :  "Music"  (1889)  : 
"The  Lady  with  the  Peacock"  (1890)  ;  a  heroic  figure,  "Poesie"  (1892).  He  also  exe- 
cuted "The  Fountain  of  St.  Marie,"  at  Rouen,  perhaps  his  most  successful  group;  the 
"Admiral  Courbet,"  at  Abbeville,  and  the  "Gambetta,"  at  Cahors.  One  of  his  last 
works  is  the  monument  to  Lafayette  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  shortly  before  his 
death  he  finished  a  statue  of  the  late  Alphonse  Daudet.  which  is  considered  one  of 
his  masterpieces.  This  was  imveiled  at  Nimes.  In  sculpture,  like  Henner  in  paint- 
ing, Falguiere  did  his  best  work  on  single  figures.  After  1873  he  devoted  some  time 
to  painting.  His  pictures,  which  are  largely  nude  figures  in  half-light,  include 
"Susanne;"  "The  Wrestlers;"  "Cain  and  Abel;"  "Sacrifice  to  Diana;"  "Hylas;" 
"Acis  and  Galatea."  Falguiere  was  also  active  as  a  portrait  painter.  In  1878  he 
was  made  an  officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honor.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
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FAIJC,  Paul  Ludwig  Adalbert,  a  German  statesman,  died  July  1900.  Born  in 
Silesia  in  1827,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  he  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Breslau,  and  b^an  his  legal  career  in  1847.  By  1868  he  became  privy  councillor 
in  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  rendered  important  service  in  the  codification 
of  laws  for  the  North  German  Confederation  and  then  for  the  German  Empire;  later 
be  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Prussia  in  the  federal  council,  and  aided  in  the 
reorganization  of  judicial  proceedings.  Dr.  Falk  was  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Honse  of  Deputies,  1858-61 ;  was  elected  to  the  North  German  Reichstag  in  1867, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  its  establishment  until  1892. 
In  iS^l  Prince  Bismarck  secured  Dr.  Faik's  appointment  as  minister  of  public 
worship  and  education.  Against  the  united  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
conser\'ative  Protestant  parties  of  Prussia  he  carried  through  the  so-called  May 
laws.  By  these  taws  the  supervision  of  education  was  declared  the  exclusive  pre- 
rc^ative  of  the  state.  This  brought  on  a  long  contest  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy;  priests  and  members  of  orders  and  congregations  were  prohibited  from 
holding  positions  in  the  public  schools;  and  when  the  bishops  refused  to  obey  the 
laws  they  were  imprisoned,  deposed,  or  banished,  and  religious  orders  were  dissolved. 
Dr.  Falk  was  succeeded  by  Herr  von  Futtkamer  in  1879.  In  1892  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Higher  Tribunal  of  Westphalia  at  Hamm. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  a  British  crown  colony,  situated  about  300  miles  east 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  comprise  upward  of  lOO  small  islands,  of  which  East 
Falkland  has  an  area  of  about  3000  square  miles,  and  West  Falkland  about  2300 
square  miles,  the  area  of  the  entire  group  being  some  6500  square  miles.  In  addition 
the  colony  includes  several  small  islands  and  the  uninhabited  island  of  South  Georgia, 
lying  some  1000  miles  east-southeast  of  the  Falkland  group  and  having  an  area  of 
about  1000  square  miles.  In  1891  the  population,  which  is  almost  entirely  Scotch, 
was  1789;  in  1897  it  was  2050.  The  chief  town  and  seat  of  government,  Stanley,  on 
the  coast  of  East  Falkland,  has  about  Soo  inhabitants.  Education,  which  is  compulsory, 
is  provided  for  by  two  government  schools,  one  Roman  Catholic  school,  one  Baptist, 
and  the  Darwin  school,  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  i8g8  being  254.  The 
<»lony  is  administered  by  a  governor  (William  Grey-Wilson  since  1897),  assisted 
"by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  chief  items  of  revenue  are  customs  and  the  rents  of  crown  lands,  and  of  expen- 
diture—mails and  public  works.  At  the  close  of  1899  the  assets  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  £73,515,  and  the  liabilities,  £75.659-  Other  statistics  of  finance  and  of 
commerce  are  as  follows: 

1896.         1897-         1898.  1899- 

Revenue    £12,358      £12,970      £13.039  £13.219 

Expenditure   13.569        13.636        14.278  13.3M 

Imports   69.985       63.286  72.<^7   

Exports    132,194       125,123  106,984   

Shipping,  entered  (tons)   54.144        62,131  77-263 

cleared     "    62,016  67,700 

Great  Britain  sends  nearly  88  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  receives  nearly  97  per 
cent,  of  the  exports.  The  people  are  et^ged  chiefly  in  sheep  raising  and  seafaring 
industries.  There  are  about  732,000  sheep  and  2.325,000  acres  of  pasturage,  and  in 
1808  the  wool  export  was  valued  at  £92.206.  Other  exports  are  hides,  skins,  and 
taflow ;  and  the  imports  include  foodstuffs,  wearing  apparel,  hardware,  machinery, 
and  building  materials.  There  annually  pass  through  the  post-office  about  28,000 
letters  and  post-cards  and  35,000  packets  and  parcels.  The  Falkland  Islands  are  the 
most  southerly  organized  colony  of  Great  Britain.  The  climate  is  fairly  equable, 
the  thermometer  being  said  to  range  in  winter  from  30  degrees  to  50  degrees,  and  in 
summer  from  40  degrees  to  65  degrees. 

FAMIMB  IN  niDIA.    See  India  (paragraphs  History  and  Famine). 

FAMIl}  Edmund  Douglas  Veitch,  British  minister  to  Denmark,  died  March  20, 
1900.  He  was  bom  May  6,  1837,  and  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1858  as  attach^  at  Teheran,  and  subsequently  served 
as  secretary  of  legation  at  Turin,  St.  Petersburg,  Washington.  Florence,  Munich, 
Brussels,  Vienna,  COTenhagen.  Madrid,  and  Constantinople.  He  was  minister  to 
Servia  from  l8ft3  to  1898,  and  in  July  of  the  latter  year  was  transferred  to  Denmark. 

FABBBLI^  Sir  Thomas,  the  sculptor,  president  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Acad- 
emj',  died  Jnly  4,  1900,  at  Stillorgan,  County  Dublin.  He  was  born  in  1829.  and  was 
itnighted  in  1894.   

FEDERATION  OF  LARpB^  AMQEUOAN,  President,  Samuel  Gompers; 
secretary,  Frank  Morrison.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  federation  was  organized  in 
i88j,  and  had  a  membership  in  igoo  estimated  at  nearly  900,00a    The  gain  in 
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membership  during  1900  was  over  300,000.  The  federation  now  embraces  83  national 
and  international  unions,  composed  of  9494  local  branches,  with  a  membership  of 
over  800,000.  Besides  that,  there  are  more  than  1000  independent  local  organizations 
directly  affiliated  with  the  federation.    The  report  of  strikes  showed  455  won,  74 


monthly,  is  the  official  organ ;  in  addition  the  assodatjon  publishes  many  pamphlets 
and  other  papers.  The  twentieth  annual  conventicm  was  held  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
December  6-15,  1900;  the  convention  of  1901  to  be  held,  a>mmencit^  December  5, 

at  Scranton,  Penn. 

Among  the  questions  of  general  interest  discussed  at  the  Louisville  convention 
was  the  ever-recurring  one  of  "independent  political  action,"  by  which  its  advocates 
mean  the  organization  of  a  political  party  of  a  distinctly  working-class  character. 
As  the  Socialists  are  the  only  advocates  of  that  policy,  discussion  of  the  resolutions 
bearing  on  the  question  usually  turns  at  the  conventions  of  the  federation  on  the 
general  question  of  socialism.  The  Louisville  convention  proved  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  both  as  regards  the  discussion  and  the  results.  There  were  three  resolu- 
tions introduced,  all  pointing  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  national  and  State 
Legislatures  to  enact  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class  and  more  or  less 
directly  advocating  socialism  as  the  goal  of  independent  labor  politics  and  the  means 
of  the  emancipation  of  labor.  The  committee  to  which  they  had  been  referred 
reported  adversely  on  all  the  three  and  submitted  a  substitute  m  their  stead,  which, 
although  making  considerable  concessions  to  socialism,  opposed  its  official  endorse- 
ment oy  the  federation  for  fear  of  dissensions  in  its  ranks  which  such  action  might 
call  forth.  Thus,  the  resolution  says : 

"The  aspirations,  hopes,  and  aims  of  the  members  of  trades  unions  are  very 
similar  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  greater  body  of  Socialists — namely,  that  the 
burdens  of  toil  may  be  made  lighter,  and  that  each  worker  shall  enjoy  the  complete 
benefit  of  that  which  he  or  she  produces.  That  men  and  women  shall  receive  a 
greater  amount  of  liberty,  that  the  years  to  come  may  be  made  brighter  than  the 
past  or  present,  are  truly  the  ideals  of  us  all ;  but  we  take  the  position,  nevertheless, 
that  because  of  personal,  local,  national,  or  other  reasons,  the  workers  of  our  country 
reach  different  conclusions  as  to  the  method  of  reaching  the  desired  end,  although 
there  be  little  difference  among  us  as  to  the  desirability  of  that  end.  We  declare  it 
to  be  an  inherent  duty  of  our  several  unions  to  publish  in  their  journals,  to  discuss  in 
their  meetings,  and  the  members  thereof  to  study  in  their  homes  all  questions  of 
a  public  nature  which  have  reference  to  their  industrial  or  political  liberty;  but  we 
as  firmly  declare  that  it  is  not  within  the  constitutional  or  any  other  power  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  legislate,  resolve,  or  specify  to  which  political 
party  members  of  our  unions  shall  belong  or  for  which  party  they  shall  vote." 

Socialism  formed  also  the  dividing  line  at  the  convention  in  the  discussion  of  the 
trust  question.  At  the  convention  of  1899  the  federation,  although  refusing  to 
commit  itself  to  a  declaration  for  socialism,  yet  adopted  a  resolution  on  trusts,  which 
concluded  with  the  recommendation  to  the  workingmen  of  the  country  to  "study  the 
development  of  trusts  and  monopolies  with  a  view  to  nationalizing  the  same."  1^ 
Socialists  wanted  the  federation  to  go  again  on  record  as  favoring  the  nationalizatirai 
of  trust-controlled  industries,  but  were  defeated  by  a  vote  of  4552  to  349,  and  the 
resolution  finally  adopted  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  Since  the  Detroit  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the 
movement  of  capital  to  concentrate  and  co-operate  has  not  lessened,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  nearly  all  productive  industry  outside  of  agriculture  is  now  controlled 
by  trusts  and  monopolies,  which  have  the  power  largely  to  lower  wages,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  raise  prices,  on  the  other,  thus  enforcing  great  hardships  upon  the  working 
people ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  twentieth  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
reaffirm  its  position  upon  this  question  by  warning  the  unorganized  working  people 
to  organize  mto  the  respective  unions  of  their  trades  and  crafts  as  the  best  means  of 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  said  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  we  also  renew  the 
recommendation  that  trade  workingmen  study  the  developments  of  the  trusts  and 
monopolies," 

The  creation  of  a  new  executive  department  to  look  after  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  counttpr  was  considered  under  two  resolutions,  one  favoring 
the  bill  pending  before  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  ot 
Commerce  and  Industry,  and  the  other  declaring  for  "a  governmental  Department 
of  Labor.  .  .  .  the  head  of  which  should  have  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  .  .  .  and  ...  be 
a  bona  fide  trades-unionist."  The  latter  resolution  was  endorsed,  with  the  exception 
of  that  part  of  it  which  called  for  a  trades-union  member.  Much  of  the  time  of  the 
convention  was  given  over  to  trade  disputes  which  ^med  on  the  question  of  trade 
autonomy.  The  question  is  a  very  old  one  in  the  trades-union  world.  It  formed 
the  dividing  line  two  decades  ago  between  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
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tbe  present  federation.  Extreme  centralization  of  authority  caused  the  downfall 
of  the  order,  and  was  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  federation.  Trade 
autonomy  was  thus  made  the  cardinal  principle  of  that  organization  from  its  very 
tnc^tion.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  concentration  of  industry  and  the  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  lines  of  demarcation  of  hitherto  distinct  trades,  brought  about 
by  new  inventions,  have  thrown  thousands  of  workmen  of  various  crafts  into  the 
same  industries.  In  the  resulting  confusion  friction  has  become  inevitable.  As 
an  illustration  of  that  may  be  mentioned  the  invention  of  the  type-setting  machine, 
which  brought  the  machinist  and  the  type-setter  so  closely  together  as  to  give  rise 
to  the  present  dispute  between  the  International  Typographical  Union  and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  over  their  respective  jurisdiction.  The 
disputes  between  these  two  organizations  and  between  a  number  of  others,  r^ing 
now  for  a  number  of  years,  have  been  treated  by  the  federation  conventions  rather 
timidly.  The  federation  hesitates  to  face  the  new  conditions  in  a  radical  manner 
for  fear  of  losing  organizations  of  certain  trades  which  are  threatening  with  seces- 
sion in  case  they  should  be  denied  complete  autonomy  within  their  particular 
spheres.  But  the  conflict  within  the  federation  is  bound  to  go  on  and  become  more 
bitter  until  it  is  settled  in  accordance  with  the  changed  conditions.  That  the  principle 
of  concentration  is  going  to  triumph  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  aversion  to  abandon 
time-honored  traditions,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  most  important  disputes, 
the  one  mentioned  above  and  that  between  the  Brewers'  and  Engineers'  unions,  were 
decided  in  favor  of  unlimited  control  of  the  entire  printing  and  brewing  industries 
by  the  respecdve  anions  representing  them. 

FBNOINQ4  The  principal  fencing  events  of  1900  were  the  intercollegiate  cham- 
pionships and  the  junior  team,  senior  team,  and  individual  championships  of  the 
Amateur  Fencers'  League  of  America.  The  seventh  annual  intercollegiate  cham- 
pionships, held  at  the  New  York  Racquet  and  Tennis  Qub  on  March  31,  were  cap- 
tured by  Harvard,  which  won  23  bouts  out  of  the  90  contested;  the  record  of  the 
other  teams  entered  was:  United  States  Naval  Academy,22  bouts;  Cornell,  21  bouts; 
Columbia,  20  bouts,  and  Yale,  4  bouts.  Three  men  composed  a  team.  A.  E.  Wieland, 
of  Cornell,  won  the  individual  championship,  with  11  bouts;  L.  E.  Ware,  of  Colum- 
bia, 10;  H.  Tamuva,  Naval  Academy,  9.  The  junior  team  championships  of  the 
Amateur  Fencers'  League  of  America,  held  at  the  Fencers'  Ciub,  New  York,  on 
April  14,  were  won  by  Columbia,  22  bouts;  second  New  York  Athletic  Club  and 
New  York  Turn  Verein,  11  bouts  each;  fourth,  Yale,  10  bouts.  The  senior  team 
championship,  April  21,  was  won  by  the  Fencers*  Club,  of  New  York,  6  bouts;  New 
York  A.  C,  3  bouts.  The  individual  championship,  April  27-28,  was  played  as 
follows:  Foils,  won  by  Fitzhugh  Townsend,  Fencers  Qub,  16  bouts;  second,  a  tie 
between  Charles  Tatham,  Fencers'  Club.  W.  D.  Lyon,  New  York  A.  C,  and  J.  P. 
Parker,  Boston  A.  A.,  Tatham  winning  second  place  in  the  extra  bouts.  Duelling 
swords,  won  in  an  extra  bout  by  W.  D.  Lyon  after  he  had  tied  at  14  bouts  with 
Charles  Tatham;  third.  Dr.  J.  H.  Claiborne,  New  York  A.  C,  13  bouts.  Sabres, 
won  by  F.  L.  Slazenger,  New  York  A.  C,  igH  points;  second,  J.  L.  Erving,  Fencers' 
Qub,  171/2  points;  third,  A.  P.  Pope,  New  York  A.  C,  is54  points.  On  April  7,  the 
Boston  A.  A.  team  and  the  Fencers'  Qub,  of  New  York,  met  at  Boston,  the  former 
winning  1^  5  bouts  to  4.  On  April  21,  at  New  York,  the  Fen<xrs*  Qub  defeated  the 
New  York  A.  C.  for  the  New  York  A.  C.  trophy. 

FBRBAN.  A  new  remedy  for  use  in  anxmia  is  fersan.  It  is  made  from  fresh 
beef  blood,  and  is  a  soluble  acid  albuminate  of  iron.  The  red  blood  cells,  separated 
by  the  centrifuge,  are  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  their  iron  is 
extracted.  Fersan  appears  as  a  brown  powder  with  a  salty  taste.  It  does  not 
coagulate  on  heating.  It  is  supposed  to  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  as  artificial 
gastric  juice  does  not  affect  it.  The  stools  are  not  blackened  by  its  use,  and  the 
inference  is  drawn  that  it  is  all  absorbed  when  administered. 

FBRTSUZATSOVt,  ARnFlUlAIb  See  Biuagy  (paragraph  Artificial  Partheno- 
genesis) . 

FIBIOH,  Zdenko,  the  Bohemian  composer,  died  October  16,  1900.  He  was  born 
in  1850;  and,  having  studied  at  Prague,  Leipzig,  and  Paris,  in  1878  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Russian  Church  at  Prague.  As  a  composer  he  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  young  Czech  group  by  his.so-calledsymphonicpoems,0(/»cHo; 
Zaboj  and  Slavoj,  and  Vesna  His  versatility  made  him  popular  in  various  lines. 
Among  his  operas  may  be  mentioned  The  Storm  (1895);  nidy  (1896);  and  his 
greatest  success,  Sarka  (1898).  He  also  wrote  symphonies,  quartets,  choruses,  and 
melodramatic  music  to  the  tril<^,  Hippodamia  (iSgi),  and  published  a  Method  for 
the  piano-forte.     

FIBU>  CX>IiX71IBIAN  BCOBBUBC,  OBIOAOO^  See  Anthbofdlocy  ih 
Ahbica. 
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FIJI,  a  crown  colony  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  group  of  about  235  islands  in  the 
southern  Pacific,  some  1 100  miles  north  of  New  Zealand.  The  gross  area,  including 
Rotumah,  an  island  annexed  in  iS8t,  is  about  8045  square  miles,  and  the  estimated 
population  of  the  80  inhabited  islands  at  the  end  of  1898  was  121.738;  at  the  end  of 
1899  the  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  was  122,673,  of  whom  (^.478  were  natives, 
13,282  Indians,  and  4373  Europeans.  The  death  rate  is  high,  and  for  many  years 
the  native  population  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  though  recently  the  rate  of 
decrease  has  been  growing  less.  Nearly  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  reported  as 
Wesleyans  and  about  10,000  as  Roman  Catholics.  The  area  of  the  largest  island. 
Viti  Levu,  is  about  4250  square  miles,  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor.  Sir  G.  T.  M.  O'Brien,  since  1897, 
who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of  4  members  and  a  legislative  council  of 
6  ofBcial  and  6  unofficial  members,  all  being  appointed.  The  governor  is  also  the 
British  high  commissioner  and  consul-general  for  the  western  Pacific.  The  colony 
is  divided  into  17  districts,  in  12  of  which  native  chiefs  are  permitted,  with  certain 
restrictions,  to  continue  the  old  Fiji  rule  and  customs;  but  the  present  governor  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives.  Instruction  is  carried  on 
principally  by  the  Wesleyan  mission,  which  in  1898  had  ip26  schools,  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  33,369  pupils;  there  were  also  about  150  Roman  Catholic  schools,  with  ^out 
2000  pupils. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  revenue,  of  which  over  one-half  is  derived  from  customs, 
has  rapidly  increased,  owing  chiefly,  it  is  said,  to  the  absence  of  any  severe  hurricane. 
The  public  debt  amounts  to  about  £209,000.  Other  statistics  of  finance  and  of  com- 
merce arc; 

Revenue.    Expenditure.     Imports.  Exports. 

1897   ^74,492         ^73.232         £248,748         i43 1 .860 

1898   94.165  87.594  234.850  ,S34.io5 

1899   98,621  95.567  263,043  481,856 

The  increased  expenditure  is  due  to  public  improvements.  The  cultivated  land  is 
reported  to  amount  to  about  49.000  acres,  and  the  uncultivated,  much  of  which  is 
woodland,  to  about  4,900,000  acres.  The  products  are  many,  including  bananas, 
pineapples,  oranges,  citrons,  limes,  and  other  fruits,  copra,  maize,  peanuts,  and  sugar. 
The  last  is  the  most  important,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  wealth  and  future 
prosperity  of  the  colony  undoubtedly  depend  on  this  product.  In  1899  sugar  repre- 
sented about  two-thirds  of  the  total  export  Considerable  success  has  attended  the 
measures  taken  to  induce  the  Indian  latnrers  who  had  served  out  the  period  of  their 
indentures  to  remain  as  independent  cultivators.  The  trade  of  Fiji  is  principally 
with  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  leading  imports  are  hardware,  provisions, 
and  textiles;  and  the  chief  exports  sugar,  copra,  fruit  (especially  bananas),  and 
distilled  spirits. 

It  was  reported  in  September,  1900,  that  the  islands  desired  to  federate  with  New 
Zealand ;  and  in  October  the  parliament  of  New  Zealand  resolved  to  ask  the  imperial 
government  to  sanction  the  incorporation  of  Fiji  with  that  colony.  In  the  same 
month,  however,  the  British  Colonial  Office  stated  that  the  imperial  govemmept 
would  not  at  that  time  consider  a  proposal  for  federation.  Addressing  the  natives 
in  November,  the  governor  of  Fiji  condemned  the  federation  proposal  with  New 
Zealand,  affirming  that  the  latter  colony  had  robbed  the  Maoris  ot  their  lands  and 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  Fiji  lands. 

FIItARIA.  The  filariidx  form  a  parasitic  order,  or  family,  of  the  Nematoda, 
possessing  a  filiform  body,  smooth  or  striated  transversely,  and  a  head  continuous 
with  the  body,  provided  with  a  round  or  triangular  mouth.  Several  varieties  of 
filaria  have  been  described.  One  species  has  been  found  under  the  conjunctivje 
of  negroes  in  Africa;  one  was  discovered  in  the  blood  of  the  camel;  one  is  found  in 
the  hearts  of  dogs  of  eastern  Asia.  Filaria  medinensis,  the  "Guinea  worm,"  is  found 
in  the  tissues  of  various  parts  of  the  bod^  of  the  negro  in  Guinea,  Senegal,  Arabia. 
India,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  This  filaria  is  from  one  to  twelve  feet  long,  one-tenth  inch 
in  diameter,  cylindrical,  and  provided  with  a  fiat  head  and  blunt  tail.  It  gains  access 
to  the  system  from  impure  drinking  water,  which  contains  the  parasite  in  larval 
form.  It  causes  painful  tumors,  blisters,  or  boils,  and  sometimes  gangrene.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  fiery  serpent  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  attacking 
the  Israelites  near  the  Red  Sea  (Numbers  xxi.).  Filaria  sanguinis  hotttinis  was 
discovered  in  1872  by  Lewis,  of  Calcutta,  in  the  urine  of  patients  and  also  in  the  tissues 
of  the  kidneys.  It  is  about  one-seventy-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  indigenous 
to  Brazil,  India,  Africa,  Australia.  China,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Southern  States 
of  this  country.  It  was  suggested  by  Manson  while  in  China  in  1880  that  the  filariae 
were  taken  up  by  mosquitoes  with  the  blood  of  patients  affected,  and  after  develop- 
ment in  the  insects  were  discharged  into  water  by  them  at  the  time  of  depositing 
their  ^gs.   This  water,  betiv  drunk  by  others,  served  to  transmit  the  parasites  to 
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new  victims.  Dnrii^  1900  new  investigations  have  been  made  into  the  causation 
of  filariasis,  the  condition  caused  1^  the  presence  of  filarise.  Lieutenant-colonel 
J.  Maitland,  a  physician  in  the  British  army,  at  a  meeting  of-  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  August,  1900,  dissented  from  the  theory  of  direct  inoculation  from 
the  mosquito  to  the  human  being,  and  believes  that  water  is  the  medium  of  intro- 
duction of  the  parasite.  He  attributes  the  immunity  of  the  European  to  the  drinking 
of  boiled  water,  and  not  to  the  use  of  the  mosquito-bar.  Captain  S.  P.  James,  by 
dissecting  the  heads  of  mosquitoes  of  the  species  Anopheles  Rosti,  was  able  to 
demonstrate  filarise  partly  within  the  labium  of  the  proboscis,  partly  curled  up  in  the 
tissues  of  the  head.  On  being  transferred  to  water,  the  filarise  died  in  two  and  one- 
half  hours,  while  if  transferred  to  a  drop  of  hnman  blood,  they  lived  six  hours.  Low, 
of  Rome,  found  young  filariae  in  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  culex.  He  traced  their 
passage  from  die  thoracic  muscles  to  the  prothorax  and  head,  and  found  them  in  the 
cellular  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  salivary  glands,  in  the  proboscis,  between 
the  labinm  and  hypopharynx.  among  the  stylets,  "uie  obvious  inference  is  that  they 
enter  the  human  tissues,  when  the  msect  next  feeds  on  man.  See  Insects  and  ths 
Propagation  of  Diseases. 

FINANOB.  See  the  articles  on  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries;  also 
Bank-Banking  and  Curbency  Reform. 

rUtULSn,  a  province  of  Russia,  lyin^  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  sepa- 
rated from  Sweden  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  has  an  area  of  144,255  square  miles,  of 
'which  over  11  per  cent,  is  under  lakes.  The  population,  which  in  1897  was  2,592,864, 
■was  estimated  in  1900  at  about  2,700,000.  In  1897  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  some 
2,231,300  Finns,  351,300  Swedes,  7300  Russians,  1820  Germans,  and  1160  Laps;  of  the 
total  number,  about  2,542.000  were  Lutherans  and  47,000  members  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  The  chief  towns  include  Helsingfors,  the  capital  (population 
with  Sveaborg,  about  81,000),  Abo  (35.000),  Tammerfors  (29,000),  Wiborg  (24.- 
000),  Uleaborg  (14,^).  Education  in  Finland,  compared  with  that  in  other 
Russian  provinces,  is  m  an  excellent  condition.  It  is  said  ttiat  there  are  scarcely  any 
illiterates  in  the  country.  In  1898  there  were  published  221  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, of  which  129  were  in  Finnish,  87  Swedish,  and  5  Finnish  and  Swedish.  The 
University  of  Helsingfors  in  1898  had  2134  students,  of  whom  285  were  women. 

Government  and  Finance. — Finland  was  formerly  a  grand  duchy,  the  office  of 
grand  duke  being  vested  in  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Its  constitution  provides  for  a 
diet,  consisting  of  four  estates — ^nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants.  The  laws 
enacted  by  this  body  may  be  vetoed  by  the  emperor.  The  chief  administrative  power 
rests  with  a  senate,  whose  members  are  nominated  by  the  crown.  Its  president  is  the 

Sovernor-general  of  the  province.  The  war  department  of  Finland  is  under  the 
Russian  ministry  of  war,  and  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  is  under  the  Russian 
chancellor.  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1898  balanced  at  atx>ut 
133,249,000  marks.  (The  Finnish  mark  has  the  same  value  as  the  franc,  19.3  cents.) 
The  public  debt  at  the  beginning  of  1899  amounted  to  115,028,841  marks. 

Industries,  Commerce,  etc. — Much  of  the  cultivated  land  is  divided  into  small 
holdings.  The  principal  crops  are  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes;  a  large  importa- 
tion of  cereals,  however,  from  Russia  and  Germany  is  necessary.  Iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  graphite  occur.  The  iron  industry  is  of  importance,  and  there  are  success- 
ful manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  textiles,  matches,  refined  sugar,  and 
spirituous  liquors.  The  forests  are  very  valuable,  immense  quantities  of  timber  and 
wood-pulp  being  exported.  The  export  next  in  tmi>ortance  is  butter.  Commerce  is 
carried  on  chiefly  with  Russia,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  total  imports  and  exports  in  1897  amounted  to '202,500,000  marks  and  1^700,000 
marks  respectively;  in  1898.  imports,  237,000,000  marks;  exports.  178,000,000  marks. 
The  largest  import  is  cereals,  others  of  importance  being  iron,  ironware,  and  machin- 
ery, cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  sugar  and  coffee.  In  1898  there  entered  at  the  ports 
8566  vessels,  of  i,9i8,675,  and  deared,  8588  vessels,  of  1,927.605  tons. 

The  numerous  lakes  of  Finland,  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  bycanals,  form  a  remarkaUe  sjrstem  of  inland  nav  igation.  There  are  over  1650 
miles  of  railway,  of  which  all  but  50  miles  are  owned  by  the  state.  The  total  revenue 
of  the  state  railways  in  1897  was  19,524,000  marks,  and  the  total  expenditure  12,281,- 
600  marks.  There  are  nearly  800  post-offices. 

History. — The  methods  aiming  at  the  political  uniformity  of  the  Russian  empire, 
and  adopted  by  the  Russian  government  in  1898  and  1899,  whereby  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland  became  a  Russian  province,  and  Finnish  soldiers  were  forced  into  the 
imperial  service  outside  of  the  province,  were  continued  in  1900  by  imperial  ukase 
in  June,  ordering  the  gradual  supersession  of  the  Finnish  and  Swedish  languages 
by  the  Russian  in  the  omcial  departments  and  offices  of  Finland.  The  change  begins 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  Finnish  senate  and  the  department  of  state,  and  five 
years  are  allowed  for  its  completion  among  the  minor  and  provincial  officials. 
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Private  individuals,  however,  will,  as  heretofore,  be  allowed  to  address  government 

officials  in  their  native  tongue.  The  Russian  government  offered  as  an  excuse  for 
the  ukase  the  declaration  of  Alexander  I.  in  1808  that  Finnish  and  Swedish  should 
be  used  officially  only  until  such  time  as  Russian  could  be  introduced.  In  protest 
members  of  the  Finnish  Diet  pointed  out  that  when  proper  relations  were  established 
between  the  two  countries  at  the  meeting  of  the  estates  at  Borga  in  1809  there  was 
due  recognition  of  the  native  languages.  They  held  that  the  two  languages  (Finnish 
and  Swedish)  "are  not  merely  local  languages  in  subordinate  relations  to  an  imperial 
language."  They  are  the  national  languages  of  Finland,  and  they  alone  can  .  .  . 
be  the  official  languages  of  Finland."  As  only  about  8000  of  the  2,700,000  inhabitants 
of  Finland  speak  Russian,  it  was  evident  to  the  Finns  that  the  application  of  the 
manifesto  would  place  the  administration  of  the  former  duchy  in  the  hands  of 
Russian  officials.  On  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality  the  Finnish  senate  refused 
to  promulgate  the  ukase,  and  when  imperative  orders  for  publication  came  from 
St.  Petersburg  fourteen  of  the  twenly-one  senators  resigned.  Among  other  things 
that  called  forth  protest  from  the  Finns  were  the  alleged  unconstitutional  restric- 
tions on  the  formation  of  associations  and  the  right  of  meeting,  and  a  press  censor- 
ship, by  which  on  June  26  the  leadtiw  newspaper  of  Finland,  the  Nya  Frcsscn.  was 
suppressed.  Russia  seems  determined  to  crush  out  every  evidence  of  the  old  Hnnisb 
national  spirit,  and  acting  Governor-General  Bodrikoff  has  gone  so  far  as  to  .suggest 
the  abolition  of  the  Finnish  Diet.  The  rapidity  and  violence  by  which  this  "Russifica- 
tion"  is  being  brought  about  calls  forth  not  a  little  surprise  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Russian  policy  in  the  Asiatic  territorial  acquisitions  has  been  one  of  liberal- 
ity, the  imperial  authorities  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  traditional 
manners  and  customs  of  annexed  peoples.  Although  Finland  cannot  hope  to  resist 
Russian  oppression  by  force  of  arms  (the  Russian  army  on  a  war  footing  far  out- 
numbering the  total  population  of  the  province),  yet,  in  view  of  the  discontent  and 
hatred  raised  against  the  imperial  government  and  the  fact  that  Russia's  otil^  gain 
has  been  the  attainment  of  political  uniformity  and  the  power  to  exact  military 
service  from  the  Finns  wherever  she  choose,  the  action  seems  hardly  politic  or 
justifiable.  In  November,  1900,  it  was  announced  that  General  Bodrikoff  was  con- 
tinuing, by  suspension  and  permanent  suppression,  to  destroy  the  native  Finnish 
press. 

FIRB  PROTBOTK>N.  Electric  automobile  fire  engines  have,  within  the  past 
three  years,  been  introduced  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Pittsburg,  while  for  the 
Paris  fire  brigade  there  has  been  constructed  an  automobile  engine.  In  Detroit,  the 
fire  department  was  improved  during  1900  by  the  addition  of  the  fire-boat  Deluge. 
which  possesses  several  new  features.  As  it  is  likely  to  be  called  out  when  the 
lake  is  frozen,  it  is  built  of  steel  so  as  to  force  a  passage  through  the  ice.  The 
length  is  122  feet;  beam,  25  feet;  depth,  13  feet,  and  there  are  four  compartments, 
separated  by  three  water-tight  bulkheads.  The  forehold  is  fitted  up  for  drying  hose; 
in  the  middle  hold  are  the  boilers  and  coal  bunkers;  in  the  afterhold  are  the  pro- 
pelling engines,  fire-pumps,  and  workshops.  The  pilot-house  and  deck  are  built  of 
steel  and  reels  for  2000  feet  of  hose  are  fixed  in  a  room  at  the  after  end.  On  each 
side  amidships  are  lockers  for  nozzles  and  fittings.  The  city  of  New  York  has 
built  (1900)  for  its  fire  department  a  portable  electric  search-light,  which  has  been 
used  at  fires  with  great  effectiveness.  The  intense  white  rays  of  light  penetrate 
a  building  filled  with  smoke,  so  that  the  firemen  can  easily  see  to  move  around. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  American  firemen,  as  represented  by  the  fire  department 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under  George  C.  Hale,  made  a  fine  showing.  The  company 
included  15  men,  who  took  with  them  a  new  steam  fire  engine,  three  horses,  two  sets 
of  swinging  harnesses,  1000  feet  of  hose,  and  full  sets  of  ladders  and  fire- saving 
apparatus.  About  5000  firemen  from  different  parts  of  the  world  were  present  to 
take  part  in  the  grand  tournament.  The  first  competition  was  a  steam  fire  engine 
test,  about  25  engines  competing.  Every  boiler  was  filled  with  cold  water,  and 
from  the  time  of  lighting  the  fire  till  the  smoke  poured  out  of  the  stack,  the  average 
time  of  steaming  for  the  European  engines  was  from  8  to  12  minutes,  while  it  took 
the  American  engine  only  minutes  to  steam  up.  The  streams  at  this  test  were 
thrown  into  the  river,  the  largest  from  the  European  fire  engines  not  reaching  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  way  across.  On  the  opposite  bank  were  crowds  of  witnesses, 
at  a  safe  distance,  as  they  supposed,  from  the  falling  water.  But  at  a  signal  from 
the  engineer  the  nozzle  of  the  American  company  was  brought  into  proper  position, 
and  the  stream  fell  in  torrents  upon  the  crowd,  and  continued  to  fall  on  the  river 
bank  for  half  an  hour.  The  second  test  was  in  hitching  up  teams.  The  American 
company  made  a  series  of  preliminary  exhibition  hitches.  The  team,  stationed  at  a 
distance  of  200  yards,  would,  at  the  bugle  signal,  start  and  run  full  speed  to  the 
wagons.  A  series  of  fire  lioops  were  placed  on  the  track  and  the  horses  ran 
unhesitatingly  through  the  blazing  hoops  to  their  places.  At  the  final  test  for  the 
championship,  the  competing  companies  were  placed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  skd- 
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cton  building,  seven  stories  high,  placed  in  front  of  the  grand  stand ;  each  company 
was  to  make  the  run,  throw  a  stream  on  the  fourth  story  of  the  building,  and  rescue 
two  persons  from  the  sixth  and  one  person  from  the  seventh  floors  of  the  building. 
This  the  American  company  did,  took  down  their  ladders  and  life  lines,  lined  up 
before  the  jury,  and  saluted  in  three  minutes  and  forty  seconds;  the  next  best  time 
was  made  by  a  company  from  Milan,  Italy,  and  was  twelve  minutes  and  ten  seconds. 
In  commenting  on  the  supcriori^  of  American  over  European  fire-protection  ser- 
vice, at  the  convention  of  fire  engineers  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1900,  Chief  Hale  explained  that  this  superiority  is  due  to  the  greater  fear  of  nres 
entertained  by  Americans.  This  in  turn  is  caused  by  difference  in  the  construction 
of  buildings.  The  roofs  of  buildings  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Paris  are 
of  slate  and  tile,  and  wooden  buildings  are  infrequent.  There  are  no  inflammable 
signs  or  awnings,  the  staircases  are  of  stone  and  the  floors,  for  the  most  part,  of 
concrete  or  other  non-inflammable  material.  He  adds :  "I  believe  that  America  could 
better  profit  by  imitating  their  buildings  than  they  by  imitating  our  fire  appliances." 

The  explosion  in  the  Tarrant  building  in  New  York  late  in  1900,  by  which  a 
number  of  buildings  were  destroyed  and  seven  lives  lost,  as  the  probable  result  of  the 
improper  storage  of  chemicals,  has  given  fresh  force  to  the  discussion  as  to  respon- 
sibility for  fires  caused  by  carelessness  or  criminality.  Thus  far  the  tendency  in 
America  has  been  to  place  the  financial  loss  occasioned  by  fires  wholly  upon  the  in- 
surance companies,  no  matter  from  what  causes  the  fire  ori^nated.  Twenty  States 
have  legal  enactments  providing  that  even  in  case  of  over-msurance  on  a  building 
the  company  must  pay  the  amount  of  the  policy  without  regard  to  the  actual  value 
of  the  property  destroyed.  As  the  result  of  this  and  other  unfortunate  conditions, 
it  has  come  about  that  the  United  States  has  a  fire  waste  in  cities  six  or  seven  times 
greater  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  this  waste  is  increasing,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  ^ures,  taken  from  the  New  York  JourHal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  BiUletin:  Loss  by  fires  from  January  to  August:  1898,  $74*960,350; 
1899,  $86,829,850;  1900^  $io7.206,2Sa 

FlfiU  AND  FESBBRIBS.  The  year  1900  has  seen  little  that  is  extraordinary 
either  in  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  fishes  or  in  metiiods  of  propa- 
l^ting  or  capturing  them ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  have  been  some  events  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  them  worthy  of  note. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society  was  held  at  Wood's  Hole,  Mass., 
in  July,  and  it  was  decided  to  erect  at  that  place  a  suitable  memorial  to  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  to  whom  the  establishment  of  the  Wood's  Hole  station  and  the  building  of  the 
laboratory  there  are  very  largely  due,  and  who  was  for  many  years  United  States 
commissioner  of  fish  and  fisheries.  The  memorial  is  to  be  provided  from  a  fund 
raised  by  subscription  among  all  those  interested.  In  September  there  was  an 
International  Congress  of  Fisheries  and  Agriculture  at  Paris,  in  connection  with  the 
Exposition,  at  which  the  United  States  was  represented  b^  Dr.  H.  M.  Smith,  the 
assistant  in  charge  of  Scientific  Inquii^  of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Fish  Culture. — An  interesting  experiment  in  the  matter  of  training  men  for  work 
in  connection  with  fisheries  was  a  course  in  fish  culture  given  for  two  weeks  in  May 
at  Axton,  in  the  Adirondacks,  in  connection  with  Cornell  University's  College  of 
Forestry.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  and  the  work  consisted  of  lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  work, 
and  visits  to  the  State  hatchery^  at  Clear  Water.  The  lectures  dealt  with  natural  and 
artificial  methods  of  reproduction,  the  care  of  fish  fry,  methods  of  shipment,  pollu- 
tion of  streams  and  lakes,  etc.  There  were  also  lectures  on  the  species  of  fish 
propagated  artificially  in  America,  especially  the  salmon,  trout,  bass,  shad,  and  pike. 

Hybridization. — A  very  interesting  piece  of  work  that  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  year  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Moenkhaus  on  hybridization  among  fishes.  Crosses 
between  some  thirty  species  of  fish  have  been  tried  and  with  almost  uniformly  suc- 
cessful results.  In  four  cases  development  only  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  the 
neural  tube,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  eggs  hatched,  and  in  many  cases  the  young 
fish  have  grown  to  considerable  size.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
these  experiments  has  been  the  rather  surprising  fact  that  the  degree  of  relationship 
had  little  effect  on  the  vigor  of  the  resulting  cross.  Among  mammals  and  birds, 
successful  crosses  are  known  only  among  forms  which  are  nearly  related,  at  least 
members  of  the  same  family.  But  among  fishes,  species  of  two  different  families, 
or  e\'en  orders,  were  crossed  without  difficulty. 

General  Studies. — In  the  study  of  fish  fauna  there  has  been  considerable  progress 
made  during  the  year,  especially  in  Japan  and  Africa.  President  Jordan,  01  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  with  several  assistants,  spent  part  of  the  year  in  Japan 
collecting  the  native  fishes,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  monograph  on  the 
fishes  of  Japan,  based  on  the  very  extensive  collections  he  has  made.  In  Africa,  the 
principal  work  has  been  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Gambia  district.    Mr.  L.  S.  Loat  is 
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investigating  the  6shes  of  Egypt  for  the  British  Museum  and  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment. He  has  already  sent  to  England  several  thousand  specimens,  chiefly  from  the 
Nile.  The  work  in  the  Gambia  region  has  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Budgett,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  had  previously  investigated  the  zoology  of  that 
region.  His  principal  object  was  to  obtain  material  for  studying  the  development  of 
the  curious  flsh  Polypterus,  but  unfortunately  in  this  he  was  not  successful.  He  did, 
however,  procure  some  young  ones,  the  smallest  of  which  was  only  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length ;  the  dermal  bones  were  not  developed,  and  the  external  gills  were 
of  great  size.  Moreover,  Mr.  Budgett  secured  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding 
the  breeding  habits  of  several  curious  iishes,  and  he  brought  home  a  fine  series  of  the 
eggs  and  larval  stages  of  the  remarkable  dipnoid,  Protopterus,  a  fish  whose  develop- 
ment has  hitherto  been  unknown. 

The  United  Slates  Fish  Commission. — As  usual,  the  report  of  the  commission 
is  a  record  of  progress,  and  again  the  figures  of  fish  distributed  surpass  those  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  year  for  which  the  report  is  issued  ended  June  30,  and  up  to  that 
time  about  i,ooo,ooo,odo  young  fish  had  been  distributed.  The  most  important  items 
in  the  list  are  337,000,000  of  whitefish,  265,000,000  of  shad,  and  241,000,000  of  cod. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  5sh  hatched  is  turned  into 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  country,  the  marine  fishes  being  greatly  in  the  minority. 
Three  new  hatcheries  were  in  operation,  making  35  in  all.  Trout  have  now  been  estab- 
lished in  Montana  and  Colorado,  in  waters  which  formerly  lacked  them.  The 
interesting  experiment  has  been  continued  of  tagging  adult  codfish,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  data  as  to  their  migrations  and  growth.  The  biological  survey  of  Lake 
Erie  has  been  continued,  and  biological  observations  have  been  carried  on  in  various 
lakes  in  Maine,  New  York,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Arizona.  Special  investigations  have  tKen  made  of  the  lobster  and 
clam  industries,  and  of  the  North  Carolina  oyster-beds.  The  condition  of  the 
lobster  industry  is  serious.  In  New  England  it  has  fallen  off  50  per  cent  in  quan- 
tity during  the  past  ten  years,  while  the  value  has  risen  correspondingly.  Efforts 
have  been  directed  toward  rearing  larvae  from  the  eggs  through  the  early  defence- 
less stages  before  liberating,  but  it  is  dear  that  little  permanent  improvement  can 
be  hoped  for  until  the  taking  of  young  lobsters  is  not  only  theoretically  but  actually 
prohibited.  The  work  on  the  clam  has  shown  that  it  may  be  feasible  to  apply  to  it 
the  methods  of  planting  which  are  so  extensively  used  with  the  oyster.  Some  very 
interesting  experiments  have  been  made  at  Lynnhaven  Bay,  Va.,  to  determine 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  fatten  oysters  by  the  use  of  a  commercial  fertilizer 
through  the  medium  of  their  diatomaceous  food,  the  diatoms  appropriating  the 
fertilizer.  While  the  oysters  can  be  fattened,  the  process  is  apparently  too  slow  to 
be  of  commercial  importance  at  present  Eastern  oysters  have  become  well  accli- 
matized in  San  Franci.sco  Bay.  where  they  support  a  valuable  industry,  which  is  of 
more  importance  each  year;  but  at  Willapa  Bay,  Washington,  the  water  seems  to  be 
too  cold  for  the  setting  of  the  spat,  and  oysters  from  northern  Japan  are  to  be  tried 
there.  During  the  winter  the  Fish-Hawk  was  on  the  North  Carolina  oyster  grounds 
investigating  their  biology,  and  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their  failure. 
During  the  summer  she  was  at  Wood's  Hole,  where,  with  the  schooner  Grampus, 
she  afforded  assistance  in  marine  collecting  to  the  workers  at  the  Fish  Commission 
laboratory.  At  the  close  of  the  season  she  returned  to  southern  waters  for  work  on 
the  sponge  grounds  of  East  Florida.  The  Albatross  returned  from  her  South  Pacific 
cruise  in  the  spring,  and  spent  the  summer  in  work  connected  with  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska.  For  the  account  of  her  work  in  the  South  Seas,  and  for  the  work  of  the 
Wood's  Hole,  Beaufort,  and  other  laboratories,  see  Zoological  Stations. 

flSHBRIBS  SOOmTT,  AMBRIOAN,  organized  in  1871,  had  in  1900  a  member- 
ship of  323.  General  meeting  for  1901  at  Milwaukee,  July  19-31.  President,  F.  B. 
Dtdcerson ;  corresponding  secretary,  W.  de  C.  Ravenel,  Washington,  D.  C 

FLAX.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  flax  occupies  only  a  secondanr  place  among  the 
crops  in  most  countries,  the  statistics  for  that  product  are  generally  published  about 
a  year  after  the  harvest,  and  consenquently  the  latest  figures  at  present  available  are 
for  the  year  1899.  The  principal  flax-producing  countries  are  Russia,  the  United  States, 
British  India,  and  Argentina,  and  up  to  1899  Russia  held  the  first  place,  contributing 
from  40  to  so  per  cent,  of  the  world  s  supply.  In  1899  the  flaxseed  crop  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  17.217,000  to  20,086.000  bushels,  while  the  production  of 
Russia  showed  a  decline  from  28,537.500  to  18,022,000  bushels,  consequently  for  that 
year  the  United  States  became  the  largest  flax-producing  country  with  a  crop 
amounting  to  29  per  cent,  of  the  worlds  sum>ly,  while  Russia  takes  the  second 
place,  with  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  production.  The  prices  for  flaxseed  in  the 
United  States  during  1899-1900  were  the  highest  ever  attained,  the  average  price  for 
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the  total  value  of  the  crop  for  1899  may  be  put  down  as  $30,000,000.  Of  the  total 
crop,  about  70  per  cent  was  retained  for  domestic  use.  The  total  value  of  flax- 
seed and  its  products  amounted  to  $9,057,896,  of  which  about  62  per  cent,  consisted 
of  oil,  oil  cake  and  oilmeal.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  world's  production  of  flax  for  1897-99: 
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FIiOBIDA,  the  southernmost  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  56,680 
square  miles.  Florida  was  organized  as  a  Territory  March  30,  1822,  and  admitted  as 
a  State  March  3,  184s-  The  capital  is  Tallahassee. 

Agriculture. — ^The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1900  was  estimated  at  1,058,897 
acres.  The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  for  the 
calendar  year:  Cotton  (upland),  27,662  bales,  $780,984;  cotton  (sea  island),  36,321 
tags,  $1,538,705;  com,  4,654,774  bushels,  $2,438,862;  peanuts,  1,219.223  bushels,  $932,- 
418;  sweet  potatoes,  2,268,7i^  bushels,  $855,649;  sugar  cane.  66,064  barrels  of  syrup, 
$546,913;  tobacco,  969,384  pounds,  $247,901;  oranges,  334,466  boxes,  $690,962;  pine- 
apples, 187,800  crates,  $392,284.  Federal  officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to 
cotton  culture  in  the  season  1900-01  at  169,000  acres,  and  the  yield  at  133  pounds  of 
lint  cotton  per  acre.  The  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  for  1900  was 
estimated  at  $18,175,227.  Live  stock,  December  i,  1900,  comprised  horses,  40,615, 
valued  at  $2,159,638;  mules,  13,227,  $916,375;  milch  cows,  29,010,  $432,999;  and  stodc 
cattle,  452,267,  $2,498,683.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers estimated  the  wool  product  for  1900  as  follows :  Number  of  sheep,  70.064 ; 
wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  280,256  pounds ;  scoured  wool,  162,549- 

Industries. — In  1899  there  were  470  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  10  of  tobacco, 
and  the  total  production  for  the  calendar  year  was  147,624,203  cigars;  1,098,660 
cigarettes;  and  14,168  pounds  of  tobacco.  Quarrying  yielded  limestone  to  the  value 
of  it4,002,  most  of  the  product  being  used  for  road  making  and  for  building 

^  CoMmircf.— During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at 
ihe  ports  of  Apalachicola*^WftS8Miri45-H*^'WftI/  P4n«*c^*iSftn*uiastiiiBjiifikn 
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Johns,  St.  Marks,  and  Tampa  aggregated  in  value  $1,888,242,  and  the  exports, 
$17,966,797,  making  the  total  foreign  trade  $i9,8S5-039.  a  decrease  from  the  preceding 
year  of  $1,184,730. 

Railroads. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  igoo  was  76.20  miles,  giv- 
inpr  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  3295-35-  Switches  and  side  tracks  increase  this 
mileage  to  3451.02.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  railroads  in  igoo  was 
$19,190,302. 

Banks. — ^The  total  number  of  national  banks  in  operation  on  October  31,  1900,  was 
17,  and  in  liquidation,  10.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $1,255,000;  circulation. 
$642,467;  deposits,  September  5.  ipoo,  $6,600,277;  and  reserve,  $2,318,163.  The  State 
banks,  June  30,  1900,  numbered  23,  and  had  capital,  $742,500;  deposits,  $3,489,436; 
and  resources,  $4,643,618.  There  was  one  stock  savings  bank,  with  depositors,  877; 
deposits,  $225,395 ;  and  resources,  $255,278.  Exchanges  at  the  Jacksonville  clearing 
house  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $13,710,389,  as  compared 
with  $11,598,175  in  the  preceding  year. 

Finances. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  the  year  igoo  was  $96,518,- 
954.  a  gain  of  $2,991,600  in  a  year.  The  total  tax  levy  for  State  purposes  was  5 
mills.  The  aggregate  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  year  1900  were  $089,058; 
disbursements,  $936,915 ;  excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements,  $52,143.  The  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury,  January  i,  1900,  was  $318,416,  and  on  January  i,  1901,  $370,559. 


Education. — The  school  census  of  igco  gives  the  school  population  as  follows: 
White,  93,351;  colored,  68,077;  total,  161,4^.  There  were  2729  teachers,  of  whom 
2084  were  white,  and  645  colored.  In  1899,  22  public  high  schools  reported  58  teach- 
ers and  loog  students;  6  private  secondary  schools  reported  23  teachers  and  150 
students ;  2  public  normal  schools  reported  9  teachers  and  1 18  students ;  and  3  private 
normal  schools  reported  11  teachers  and  125  students.  There  were  5  colleges  and 
universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  with  77  professors  and  instructors,  718  stu- 
dents, and  a  total  income  of  $73,467. 

Penal  Institutions  and  Charities. — On  December  1,  1900,  the  State  convicts  num- 
bered 778,  of  whom  674  were  negroes.  The  prisoners  were  at  that  time  divided  into 
13  camps,  6  of  which  were  engaged  in  mining  phosphate,  and  7  in  the  manufacture 
of  naval  stores.  On  the  date  named  above  the  number  of  patients  in  the  State  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  was  632.  The  capacity  of  this  hospital  has  recently  been  in- 
creased from  300  to  800,  and  many  modern  improvements  and  conveniences  have 
been  added.  The  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  had  an  enrolment  of  59  for  the  year 
ended  July  i,  1900.  The  amount  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  this 
school  was  $11,000. 

National  Guard. — The  Florida  State  troops  comprise  91  generals  and  staff  and 
1167  infantry.  The  total  number  of  militia  authorized  is  1458.  The  total  number  in 
the  State  liable  to  military  service  is  85,000.  The  State  appropriation  for  military 
purposes  is  $i6,ooa 

Constitutional  Amendments. — Fotir  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted 
at  the  regular  election  in  November.  Two  of  these  were  political,  one  of  them 
requiring  county  commissioners  to  divide  counties  into  five  districts  and  the  other 
allowing  a  newly  created  county  one  representative  in  excess  of  the  limit  fixed 
for  the  membership  of  the  House.  A  third  amendment  made  provision  for  a  State 
flag,  and  the  fourth,  which  was  the  most  important,  prohibited  the  creation  of  any 
corporation  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  unless  such  corporation  was  a  universi^ 
or  had  for  its  purpose  the  building  of  a  ship  canal. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
391.422;  in  1900,  528,542;  increase  for  the  decade,  137,120,  or  35  per  cent  The  four 
latest  cities,  with  population  in  igoo.  are:  Jacksonville,  28,429;  Pensacola,  17.747; 
Key  West  i7."4;  and  Tampa,  15.839. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  of  1900  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor. 
William  S.  Jennings,  ran  over  2000  votes  ahead  of  the  national  ticket,  receiving 
29,251  votes,  as  against  6438  cast  for  the  Republican  nominee.  M.  B.  Macfarlane. 
Jennings's  plurality  was,  therefore,  22,813,  whereas  the  plurality  for  the  national 
ticket  was  about  20.600.  S.  M.  Sparkman  and  R,  W.  Davis,  the  congressional  repre- 
sentatives in  the  56th  Gingress.  were  re-elected  in  1900.  The  Legislature  of  igoi 
will  be  like  the  L^islature  of  1899,  unanimously  Democratic,  consisting  of  32  sena- 
tors and  68  representatives. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  igoo :  Executive^- 
governor,  W.  D.  Bloxham;  secretary  of  state,  J.  L.  Crawford;  tr«asurcr.  James  B. 
Whitfield;  comptroller,  W.  H.  Reynolds;  attorney-general,  W.  B.  Lamar;  adjutant- 
general,  Patrick  Houstoun ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  W.  N.  Sheats ;  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  L.  B.  Wombwell — all  Democrats. 


Of  the  total  bonded  indebtedness 

$190,800. 
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Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — chief  justice,  R.  F.  Taylor;  associate  justices,  M.  H. 
Mabry  and  F.  B.  Carter;  clerk,  B.  B.  Wilson — all  Democrats. 

The  State  officers  for  1901  are:  Executive — governor,  W.  S.  Jennings;  others  the 
same  as  for  1900. 

Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  S.  M.  Sparkman  (Tam- 
pa) and  Robert  W.  Davis  (Palatka)— both  Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  igoo. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Stephen  R.  Mallory  funtil  1903),  from  Pen- 
sacola;  J.  P.  Taliaferro  (until  1905),  from  Jacksonville — both  Democrats. 

Senators  for  igoi  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  igoo. 

FZiUORBPAR.  The  production  of  fluorspar,  or  fluoritc,  in  the  United  States  in  1899 
amounted  to  15.900  short  tons,  valued  at  $96,650.  This  formed  the  largest  output 
known,  and  was  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  over  1898.  Nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  product  came  from  the  newer  mines  of  Caldwell,  Crittenden,  and  Livingston 
counties,  Ky.,  while  the  balance  was  supplied  by  the  workings  at  Rosidaire,  iTl. 

FLTINO  MAOHINBa    See  Aerial  Navigation. 

POOD.  Adulteration. — The  United  States  Pure  Food  law  went  into  effect 
August  I,  1900.  It  is  designed  to  prevent  adulteration  and  false  labelling  of  food 
products.  Many  of  the  States  have  their  own  laws  with  the  same  design.  The  Pure 
Food  law  of  Illinois  took  effect  July  i,  1900,  providing  that  every  label  on  a  package 
of  foodstuff  shall  declare  the  quality  of  the  contents.  The  chemist  to  the  Board  of 
Health  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Dr.  £.  E.  Hunter,  reports  that  he  found  that  jellies,  jams, 
fruit,  etc,  sold  in  that  State  were  colored  with  anilin  dyes,  evaporated  fruit  con- 
tained oxide  of  zinc  in  dangerous  quantities,  and  French  peas  contained  copper. 
Special  legislation  was  asked  of  Congress  by  the  National  Grange,  with  which 
organization  sixty  agricultural  chemists  met  in  November,  with  a  view  to  protect 
State  trade-marks  for  dairy  products.  M.  de  Boise,  American  consul  at  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland,  reports  that  adulteration  of  food  is  general  in  Europe.  He  states  that 
chocolate  is  adulterated  with  mutton  tallow,  sawdust,  and  potato  meal ;  honey  with 
syrup,  meal,  and  corn  starch ;  Swiss  cheese  with  potato  meal ;  butter  with  carrot 
juice ;  bread  with  potato  meal ;  coffee  with  tan-bark,  sawdust,  stove  rust,  and  chic- 
cory;  tea  with  the  leaves  of  linden,  sage,  and  strawberry;  bf:er  with  potash,  vitriol, 
alum,  licorice,  linseed,  tartar,  poppy  heads,  chamomile,  pine  sprouts,  chiccory,  hen- 
bane, and  wild  cherries;  wine  with  potato  syrup  and  cream  of  tartar.  Switzerland 
is  endeavoring  to  protect  herself  by  special  legislation.  In  Manchester,  England, 
several  people  have  been  poisoned  by  drinking  beer,  which  was  found  to  contain 
arsenic.  This  poison  had  been  introduced  as  an  adulterant  erf  the  invert  sugar 
improperly  used  in  brewing.  The  London  Lancet  states  that  as  much  as  one-fifth 
of  a  grain  of  arsenic  is  possible  in  a  glass  of  this  beer,  and  appeals  to  the  government 
to  restrict  the  manufacture  of  beer  so  that  only  barley,  malt,  and  hops  are  employed 
in  its  production.  Such  a  governmental  restriction  is  in  force  in  Germany.  The 
Chicago  Health  Department  has  forbidden  the  use  of  formaldehyde  in  milk,  which 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  most  dangerous  of  all  adulterants  used  as  preserva- 
tives in  food. 

Milk  Inspection  in  New  York  City. — As  an  example  of  the  work  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  is  divided  into  9  milk  inspection  dis- 
tricts. There  are  10  milk  mspectors,  and  each  district  includes  about  600  or  700 
milk  stores.  In  1899  these  inspectors  made  8047  inspections,  examined  -^,832  speci- 
mens of  milk,  and  caused  117  arrests.  As  an  example  of  the  effects  of  this  vigilance, 
it  may  be  noted  that  only  84  quarts  of  milk  were  destroyed  in  the  year  1899,  uthough 
10^000,000  pounds  of  foodstuffs  were  condemned  in  that  year  the  Health  Depart- 
ment. Since  1896  every  milk  dealer  has  been  required  to  obtam  a  permit  from  the 
Health  Department,  which  is  issued  only  after  satisfactory  inspection  of  the  place 
from  which  the  milk  is  to  be  sold.  If  a  dealer  has  been  arrested  and  convicted  twice 
for  selling  milk  below  the  required  standard,  this  permit  is  revoked  and  the  dealer 
is  no  longer  allowed  to  continue  in  business.  As  a  result  of  this  supervision,  there 
has  been  a  vast  imprcrvement  in  the  milk  supply  of  New  York,  although  much 
remains  to  be  improved  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness.  Dr.  Betz,  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, has  estimated  the  comparative  amount  per  capita  of  milk  consumed  in  the 
fdlowing  cities: 


London  ... 

Paris   

Munich  . . . 
Mew  York. 
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Meal  Inspection  by  United  States  Authorities. — Inspection  of  meat  for  the  inter- 
state and  foreign  trade  is  conducted  ever^  year  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  United  states  Department  of  Agriculture.  Meat  inspection  was  carried  on 
at  4S  localities,  and  148  packing  houses  and  abattoirs  received  the  benefit  of  this 
work  in  1900.  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  reports  that'durtng  tiie 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  there  were  53,087,994  ante-mortem  inspections  of  cattle, 
sheep,  calves,  hogs,  and  horses  made.  After  slaughtering,  4,861,994  cattle,  6,125,095 
.sheep,  315,969  calves.  23,428,996  hogs,  5559  horses,  making  a  total  of  34.737,613  inspec- 
tions. Of  this  number,  61.906  entire  carcasses  and  30,346  parts  of  carcasses  were 
condemned  and  destroyed.  The  cattle  condemned  were  afflicted  with  bruises  or 
injuries,  abscesses,  actinomycosis,  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  peritonitis,  pneumonia, 
septicaemia,  cancer,  tumors,  hydatids,  or  circumscribed  inflammations.  The  sheep 
condemned  suffered  with  bruises,  abscesses,  scabies,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  uremia, 
septicxmia,  pyxmia,  pleurisy,  parasites,  tumors,  cancer,  etc.  The  hogs  condemned 
had  similar  diseases,  besides  hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  and  cysticercus.  Of  the 
condemned  animals,  8.1  carcasses  per  io,ooo  were  condemned  for  tuberculosis,  and 
9.2  per  10,000  for  actinomycosis.  Of  the  beeves  coming  from  large  abattoirs,  only 
I  carcass  per  10,000  animals  was  tubercular,  while  dairy  cattle  are  usually  affected  by 
tuberculosis  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  Dr.  Salmon  states  that  in 
Europe  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  are  tubercular. 
The  meat  inspection  service  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
Suites  has  been  in  operation  nine  years.  Upon  carcasses  or  parts  of  carcasses  that 
pass  inspection  the  officials  place  tags  or  brands  or  stamps.  Inspected  products  for 
transshipment  to  official  establishments  and  other  places  are  placed  in  sealed  cars. 
In  1900  the  number  of  such  cars  loaded  with  inspected  meat  was  69.937.  Eight 
certificates  were  issued  for  472  packages  of  horseflesh,  and  43.631  other  ordinary 
certificates  were  issued.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  work  of  ordinary  meat  inspec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was  $505,280.52,  the  average  cost  of  each 
inspection  being  o.gs  cent.  Microscopic  inspection  of  999,554  carcasses  of  hogs  was 
made  during  the  year,  and  12.107  microscopic  inspection  stamps  were  issued  for 
253.333  pacitages  of  pork.  The  expenditure  for  this  microscopic  inspection  was 
$154,950.22,  averaging  15.5  cents  for  each  carcass  inspected.  Of  821,693  American 
animals  inspected  for  export,  1599  were  rejected  and  415,698  were  exported.  ^  Of 
S4.0S3  Canadian  animals  inspected  for  export,  S3.970  were  exported  from  American 
ports,  83  being  rejected.  Upon  landing  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  surviving 
animals  are  again  inspected  by  the  United  States  government  officials.  Control  of 
contagious  diseases  among  cattle  and  sheep  is  also  attempted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  an  inspection  of  animals  imported  is  made  at  ports  of  entry 
along  the  Mexican  border  and  Canadian  international  boundary  line,  as  well  as  at 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  In  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  Vermont,  and  Maine  sixteen  quarantine  stations  are  maintained 
for  observation  and  inspection  of  imported  animals.  The  biochemic  division  of  the 
bureau  prepares  and  distributes  tuberculin,  mallein,  serum  for  hog  cholera  and  serum 
for  swine  plague  as  well  as  black-leg  vaccine  and  tetanus  antitoxic  serum.  Experi- 
ments are  being  made  with  reference  to  the  Southern  ticks  and  Texas  fever,  which 
results  from  tick  bites. 

Meat  Inspection  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London. — The  following  facts  are  taken 
from  the  report  of  Dr.  Henry  O'Neill  to  the  Markets  Committee  of  Belfast.  All 
animals  intended  for  food  in  Paris  must  be  slaughtered  at  the  public  abattoirs  at 
La  Villette,  Crenelle  Vangirard.  or  Villejuif.  Meat  that  passes  inspection  is  stamped 
"P.  P.,"  meaning  Prefecture  of  Police,  Meat  brought  in  from  outside  the  ci^  must 
be  brought  through  certain  toll-gates  and  inspected  at  the  public  abattoirs  or  at 
specified  markets.  Meat  unfit  for  food  is  cither  seized  and  destroyed  at  owneis' 
expense  or  is  properly  treated.  Berlin  has  a  similar  method,  and  all  meat  must 
bear  an  official  inspection  stamp.  In  London  there  is  no  regular  inspection  of  meat, 
except  at  Smithfield  Market;  and  all  meat,  unless  it  has  been  condemned  by  the 
sanitary  authorities,  is  considered  fit  for  consumption. 

HorseAesk  as  Foorf.— M.  Pfliiger,  in  the  Rex'ue  Gineral  dfs  Sciences,  reports  a 
series  of  experiments  in  the  use  of  horseflesh  as  food,  from  which  it  appears  that  its 
exclusive  use  as  a  diet  is  injurious.  He  finds  that  the  intestinal  troubles  following 
its  exclusive  use  are  prevented  by  adding  the  kidney  fat  of  beef  or  mutton  in  the 
proportion  of  an  ounce  of  fat  to  two  pounds  of  meat  The  water  in  which  horse- 
flesh is  boiled  should  not  be  used. 

An  Emergency  Ration  for  the  United  States  Army, — During  the  fall  of  1900  some 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  Army,  in  order  to  determine  the 
value  of  certain  concentrated  foods  as  rations  for  soldiers  ^ent  into  the  enemy's 
country  beyond  a  base  of  supplies  where  foraging  is  impossible.  Such  a  ration,  to 
be  practicable,  must  be  compact,  palatable,  healthful,  and  sustaining,  and  a  single 
ration  must  suffice  for  24  hours.   A  board  of  army  officers  has  prepared  a  ration 
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consisting  of  2  cakes  of  sweetened  chocolate,  3  cakes  of  a  combined  meat  and  cereal 
compound,  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt  and  pepper.  The  chocolate  weighs  4  ounces, 
the  meat  4  ounces,  and  the  cereal  8  ounces;  and  the  ration  is  packed  in  a  hermeti- 
cally sealed  can,  opening  with  a  key.  It  may  he  eaten  dry  or  may  be  cooked.  One 
manufacturer  substitutes  tea  for  the  chocolate;  another  also  uses  tea  and  employs 
meat  extracts  in  the  food  combination.  Tests  with  the  ration  have  been  made  with 
25  troopers  in  the  Comanche  reservation  in  southwestern  Oklahoma,  where  the 
conditions  resemble  those  of  actual  war.  Measurements  and  weights  of  the  men 
were  taken  twice  a  day,  and  their  condition  was  accurately  noted  while  on  the  march. 

A  Tropical  Ration  for  the  Soldier. — Dr.  J.  R,  Kean,  major  and  surgeon,  United 
States  Volunteers,  has  spent  nine  years  in  Florida  and  Cuba.  He  is  now  chief 
surgeon  of  the  department  of  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Rio,  Quemados,  Cuba.  In 
December,  igoo.  Dr.  Kean  published  an  article  on  the  tropical  ration  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  Journal,  from  which  the  following  statements  are  condensed.  Dr. 
Kean  comments  on  the  flexibility  of  the  ration  of  the  soldier  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, wtierel^  he  is  allowed  to  draw  some  money  or  obtain  some  variation  in  his 
food  on  condition  of  not  receiving  part  of  the  allowed  ration.  When  not  in  the 
field,  the  soldier  may  save  on  pork,  bacon,  coffee,  and  flour.  In  the  field  his  dietary 
is  bacon,  biscuit,  and  coffee  with  little  chance  for  variation.  In  all  diet,  fat,  the  heat 
food;  protein,  the  tissue  food;  and  carbohydrate,  the  work  food,  are  the  proximate 
principles.  Atwater  says  that  the  average  American  consumes  at  work  proteid,  125 
grammes ;  fat,  125  grammes ;  carbohydrates,  450  grammes.  Less  fats  are  needed  in 
hot  countries  than  in  cold.  Besides  this,  the  digestion  of  the  newcomer  is  weakened 
by  the  hot  climate,  his  liver  is  inclined  to  torpidity,  and  he  is  unable  to  digest  fats 
thoroughly.  Hyperacidity  and  the  formation  of  toxins  result.  To  preserve  nitrogen 
equilibrium  and  prevent  tissue  waste,  40  to  50  grammes  of  proteids  are  sufficient 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  more  than  this  is  hannftil  in  hot  climates.  In  the 
third  place,  a  greater  variety  of  food  and  an  admixture  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
is  essential  in  the  tropics.  Fourthly,  a  fair  supply  of  ice  is  desirable.  The  latter  is 
included  because  of  the  ice-water  habit  of  the  American,  in  part.  He  is  not  satisfied 
with  a  small  amount  of  water  that  is  not  iced,  and  drinks  water  in  excess,  and  is 
apt  to  drink  polluted  water  if  not  provided  with  access  to  the  company  ice-water 
t»rrel,  whose  supply  can  be  kept  pure.  The  present  ration  of  the  American  soldier, 
besides  coffee  and  sugar  components  and  seasoning  components,  is  as  follows: 
Meat  components,  fresh  beef,  20  ounces;  bread  components,  flour,  18  ounces; 
baking  powder,  M  ounces;  vegetable  components,  beans,  2^^  ounces;  potatoes, 
16  ounces;  dried  fruit,  2  ounces.  In  place  of  the  fresh  beef  may  be  substituted 
mutton,  pork,  bacon,  salt  beef,  dried  fish,  pickled  fish,  or  fresh  fish.  In  place  of 
beans,  peas,  rice,  or  hominy  may  be  substituted.  In  place  of  potatoes,  in  part,  onions, 
canned  tomatoes,  or  other  fresh  vegetables  when  procurable  may  be  substituted. 
The  following  is  the  proposed  tropical  ration:  Meat  components,  fresh  beef,  20 
ounces;  bacon,  12  ounces;  bread  components,  same  as  present  ration;  vegetable 
components,  rice,  2^  ounces;  frijoles  (or  macaroni),  2^  ount^s;  fresh  vegetables 
when  procurable,  16  ounces ;  ice,  32  ounces ;  coffee  and  sugar  and  seasoning  com- 
ponents remain  as  in  present  ration.  In  place  of  beef,  mutton  or  fisli  may  be  sub- 
stituted, 20  ounces  of  either.  In  place  of  bacon,  salt  beef,  dried  fish,  pickled  fish, 
or  canned  salmon  may  be  substituted,  from  12  to  18  ounces  of  either.  Dr.  Kean 
suggests  that  in  the  proposed  tropical  ration  as  just  now  stated  wide  latitude  be 

f:iven  and  encouraged  in  saving  and  substitution.  He  suggests  saving  8  ounces  of 
resh  beef  or  of  fresh  mutton,  or  all  the  bacon,  salt  beef,  dried  and  pickled  fish 
allowed,  and  obtaining  in  place  of  these  extra  vegetables  and  fruits:  and  urges  that 
all  the  fresh  fish  issued  be  used.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  white  potatoes 
suffer  much  during  transportation,  and  urges  that  sweet  potatoes  or  yams  be  used 
where  grown.  He  emphasizes  the  value  of  rice  and  its  cheapness.  In  Cuba  he  finds 
the  following  fresh  vegetables  reasonably  cheap:  Sweet  potato,  white  potato  (in 
winter),  cabbage,  onions,  kershaw  (pumpkin  squash),  beets,  turnips,  yams,  plantains, 
bananas.  He  would  make  the  vegetable  component  of  the  tropical  ration  consist  of 
TICK,  2^  ounces;  frijoles,  2^  ounces  (or  macaroni,  2  ounces)  ;  fresh  vegetables  in 
proper  variety,  16  ounces,  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post  or  command.  To 
this  list  he  would  add  dried  fruits.  By  following  such  a  regimen  Dr.  Kean  believes 
that  disorders  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  next  to  infectious  diseases  the  great  perils 
of  the  tropics,  would  be  largely  avoided.   See  SosoN. 

FOOTBAUfc  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  American  football  continues  to 
maintain  the  high  amateur  standard  which  has  characterized  tt  since  it  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  American  sports.  Lapses  have,  indeed,  occurred  in  the  colleges,  and 
too  much  rduance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  amateurism  of  the  athletic  club  teams; 
but  these  conditions  are  dangers  to  rather  than  proofs  against  the  purity  of  the 
^me  at.!ai:ge.  ?is..naw  ^^ed.,„  It.is  of  interejt^to  nptCj  however,  ^that J^.J?^^ 
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that  its  best  adherents  are  now  leaving  the  game  in  large  numbers  for  cricket  and 
lacrosse,  the  latter  being  an  American  game,  notable  for  the  amateur  spirit  which 
pervades  it,  and  a  sport,  moreover,  which  is  becoming  decidedly  popular  among 
Englishmen.  In  the  United  States  some  important  legislation  was  enacted  by  the 
Football  Rules  Committee.  The  abuses  01  the  side-Hne  privilege  at  the  Yale- 
Princeton  game  of  1899  led  to  a  ruling  whereby  the  number  of  men  allowed  on  the 
side  lines  was  reduced.  The  rule  requiring  that  a  team,  in  order  to  keep  possession 
of  the  ball,  must  advance  the  ball  five  yards  in  three  downs  or  retire  with  it  twenty 
yards  having  led  some  teams  to  carry  to  an  extreme  the  policy  of  taking  a  loss  of 
ground  in  order  to  retain  the  ball,  was  so  amended  by  the  committee  that  a  team  is 
now  forbidden  to  retire  with  the  ball  twice  in  succession.  The  American  football 
season  of  1900  again  showed  the  rise  of  the  second-class  college  teams  to  a  rank 
more  nearly  commensurate  with  that  of  the  teams  which  have  so  long  led  in  the 
practice  of  the  game.  Among  the  college  teams  Yale  finished  first,  decisively  defeat- 
ing Harvard,  her  nearest  opponent,  in  a  game  which  it  had  been  expected  would 
be  close  and  exciting.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  experts  that  the  Yate  team  of  1900 
was,  all  in  all,  the  best  football  combination  that  has  yet  been  seen.  Harvard  is 
entitled  to  second  place,  in  spite  of  a  slump  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  largely 
due  to  undertraining.  Pennsylvania  finished  third,  and  Columbia  fourth.  Columbia, 
though  not  unanimously  praised  on  the  score  of  the  spirit  of  her  play,  earns  the 
credit  of  having  broken  into  the  combination  of  the  "big  four"  on  the  record  of  her 
play.  Fifth  place  among  Eastern  teams  is  due  to  Princeton,  Cornell,  and  Lafayette, 
the  order  differing  among  various  critics.  Other  Eastern  teams  of  more  or  less 
prominence  include  those  of  Brown,  Annapolis,  Hamilton,  and  Wesleyan,  in  the 
order  named.  West  Point,  Williams,  Amherst,  Dartmouth.  Trinity,  Leliigh,  Dickin- 
son, Bucknell,  Pennsylvania  State,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  the  Carlisle 
Indians  were  other  successful  teams.  The  now  established  annual  West  Point- 
Annapolis  game  was  again  held  at  Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  before  a  distinguished  audience  played  a  close 
game  of  clean  football,  the  victory  finally  resting  with  the  Navy.  In  the  middle 
West  a  comparison  of  the  opinions  of  various  critics  would  seem  to  give  first  place 
to  the  University  of  Minnesota,  followed  by  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Northwestern,  Chi- 
cago, Nebraska.  Michigan,  and  Illinois  universities.  In  the  South  the  University  of 
Virginia  led,  other  strong  Southern  teams  bein^  Texas.  Vanderbilt,  Sewanee  (Uni- 
versity of  South),  and  North  Carolina  universities.  The  South  is  still  second  rate 
in  football,  but  the  middle  West  is  rapidly  coming  into  form,  as  shown  by  the  games 
played  with  Eastern  teams  in  1899  and  1900.  On  the  Pacific  coast  Stanford  defeated 
California,  but  the  form  of  neither  team  was  up  to  the  middle- West  standard.  The 
record  of  some  important  Eastern  games  follows:  Yale  lost  no  games,  defeating 
Harvard,  28  to  o ;  Columbia,  12  to  5  ;  Princeton,  29  to  S  ;  Wesleyan,  38  to  o.  Harvard 
defeated  Pennsylvania,  17  to  5;  Columbia,  24  to  o;  Brown,  ii  to  6;  Wesleyan,  24 
to  0,  losing  to  Yale.  Pennsylvania  defeated  Columbia,  30  to  o;  Lafayette.  J2  to  5; 
Cornell,  27  to  o;  Brown,  12  to  0,  losing  to  Harvard.  Columbia  defeated  Princeton. 
6  to  5;  Annapolis,  11  to  o;  Wesleyan,  12  to  o.  losing  to  Yale.  Princeton  defeated 
Lafayette,  S  to  o;  Brown,  17  to  5,  losing  to  Columbia  and  Cornell.  Cornell  defeated 
Princeton,  12  to  0,  losing  to  Lafayette,  17  to  0,  and  Pennsylvania.  Lafayette  de- 
feated Cornell,  and  lost  to  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton.  Brown  lost  to  Harvard  and 
Princeton.  Annapolis  defeated  West  Point,  11  to  7.  and  lost  to  Pennsylvania,  6 
to  28.  Wesleyan  defeated  Dartmouth,  16  to  5 ;  Williams,  35  to  0,  and  Amherst, 
17  to  o,  and  lost  to  Trinity,  5  to  o,  and  to  Columbia.  Harvard,  and  Yale.  The 
Carlisle  Indians  played  a  poorer  game  than  in  previous  years,  but  still  did  good 
work.  They  lost  to  Yale,  35  to  o;  Harvard,  5  to  17;  Pennsylvania,  6  to  16,  and 
Columbia,  6  to  17. 

In  the  middle  West  Minnesota  and  Iowa  were  not  defeated.  Minnesota  tied  with 
Chicago.  6  to  6,  and  defeated  Northwestern.  21  to  o ;  Notre  Dame.  21  to  0 ;  Nebraska. 
20  to  12,  and  Wisconsin,  6  to  5 ;  Iowa  tied  with  Northwestern,  5  to  S»  and  defeated 
Michigan,  28  to  S,  and  Chicago,  17  to  0.  Wisconsin  lost  one  game  to  Minnesota, 
5  to  6,  and  defeated  Notre  Dame,  64  to  0 ;  Chicago,  39  to  5 ;  Illinois.  27  to  o.  Chicago 
tied  with  Minnesota,  and  lost  to  Brown,  il  to  6;  Pennsylvania,  41  to  o;  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  Northwestern,  5  to  o,  and  defeated  Michigan,  15  to  6.  Michigan 
tied  with  Ohio  State  University,  o  to  o;  defeated  Notre  Dame.  7  to  0,  and  Illinois, 
12  to  o,  and  lost  to  Iowa  and  Chicago.  Northwestern  tied  with  Iowa  and  with 
Illinois,  o  to  o,  defeated  Chicago,  and  lost  to  Minnesota. 

FORBBS,  Archibald,  LL.D.,  author  and  newspaper  correspondent,  died  in  Lon- 
don March  31,  1900.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  correspondents  of  his  time, 
and  to  him  is  largely  due  the  development  of  the  modern  method  of  war  corre- 
spondence. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  before  the  public,  by  the  use  of  the 
telegraph,  "the  broad  features  and  the  picturesque  details  of  battles,  military  opera- 
tions, and  all  the  moving  incidents  of  a  campaign."  Forbes  was  bom  in  Morayshire, 
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Scotland,  in  1838,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  University.  From  1859  to  1864  he 
served  in  the  Royal  Dragoons,  and  when  in  1870  the  Franco- Prussian  War  broke 
out  he  went  with  the  German  army  to  the  scene  of  conflict  as  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Morning  Advertiser,  but  soon  changed  to  the  London  Daily  News.  Untir- 
ing in  his  endeavors,  he  succeeded  in  being  present  at  nearly  all  of  the  great  battles, 
his  accounts  of  which  are  still  remembered  as  most  excellent  records  of  that  war. 
He  reported  the  troublous  times  of  Paris  during  the  Commune,  and  in  1874  visited 
the  scene  of  the  Tirhoot  famine.  He  then  reported  the  Carlist  War  in  Spain,  and  in 
1876  went  to  India  to  write  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  that  country.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  called  to  the  Balkan  peninsula  by  the  troubles  in  Servia,  which 
finally  developed  into  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877.  He  witnessed  and  reported 
the  siege  of  Plevna  and  the  action  at  Shipka  Pass.  In  1878  he  acted  as  correspondent 
in  Cyprus,  and  in  that  year  and  1879  followed  the  Afghan  campaign.  Later  in  1879 
he  reported  the  war  in  Zululand,  and  gained  much  credit  in  the  promptness  and 
accuracy  of  his  despatches.  From  1880  to  1882  he  delivered  lectures  on  his  war 
experience  in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  America.  His  correspondence  was  re- 
cast and  published  in  book  form.  Among  his  works  are:  My  Experiences  in  the 
War  Between  France  and  Germany  (1872) ;  Glimpses  Through  the  Cannon-Smoke 
(1880)  ;  The  Life  of  Chinese  Gordon  (lE^)  ;  Souvenirs  of  Some  Continents  (1885) ; 
Life  of  William  L  of  Germany  (1888)  ;  Havelock  (1891) ;  Barracks,  Bivouacs,  and 
Battles  (1891)  ;  The  Afghan  Wars  (1892)  ;  Tsar  and  Sultan  (1894)  ;  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Lord  Clyde  (in  Men  of  Action  series)  (1805) ;  Memories  and  Studies  of  War 
and  Peace  (1S9S)  ;  The  Black  Watch  (i8g6)  ;  The  Life  of  Napoleon  IIL  (i8g8). 

FOBBiair  lOBSioirs,  ambbioan  boabb  of  oombdssionbrs  for, 

the  oldest  foreign  missionary  association  in  the  United  States.  Since  its  founding  in 
1810,  it  has  opened  fields  all  over  the  world,  and  now  sustains  twenty  missions,  in 
Africa,  Turkey,  India,  Ceylon,  Bulgaria,  China,  Japan,  Hawaii,  Micronesian 
Islands,  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Austria.  The  board  directs  the  ser^^ices  of  526  mis- 
sionaries from  the  United  States  and  3472  native  workers,  and  includes  under  its 
organization  495  churches,  with  52,000  members  and  1280  schools  of  all  grades, 
attended  by  59,600  pupils.  Contributions  from  American  churches  supporting  the 
board  amounted  during  the  last  year  to  $737,957,  and  native  Christians  added  to  this 
amount  $156,642.  The  administrative  office  of  the  commissioners  is  located  at  14 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  President,  Samuel  B.  Capen,  LLD.;  district  secre- 
taries. Rev.  Charles  C.  Creegan,  D.D.,  105  Hast  Twenty-second  Street.  New  York 
City,  and  Rev.  A.  N.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  153  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
FORBSTRT.    See  HrarncuLTURB. 

FOBBBTST  ik  thb  United  States.  There  are  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  approximately  1,094,500  square 
miles  of  forests,  or  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  country,  exclusive  of 
Alaska.  Of  this  amount,  seven-tenths  is  in  the  region  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  about  one-tenth  in  the  interior  Western  States,  one- 
tenth  along  the  Rockies,  and  one-tenth  on  the  Pacific  coast.  On  either  side  of 
the  Rockies  are  the  great  plains  and  the  alkali  deserts.  Coniferous  or  evergreen 
trees  make  up  almost  entirely  the  far  Western  forests,  while  the  prevailing  tree 
of  the  Eastern  regions  is  the  dceiduous,  or  broad-leaf,  variety.  The  fame  of  the 
great  trees  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  States  have  so  long 
been  settled  have  done  much  to  make  one  forget  how  small  an  area  of  woodlands 
is  possessed  by  the  trans-Mississippi  country,  and  how  large  a  part  of  the  East  is 
still  covered  by  forests.  Excepting  on  the  prairies,  which  reach  eastward  here  an'l 
there  from  the  Mississippi  country,  and  a  few  other  localities,  practically  every  sec- 
tion of  Eastern  lands  to-day  unwooded  has  been  cleared  through  the  agency  of  man. 
Of  the  large  remaining  Eastern  forests,  some,  through  fire,  frequent  cutting,  and 
other  causes,  have  greatly  deteriorated,  as  exemplified  by  New  Jersey,  which  has 
46  per  <^L  of  its  area  in  woodlands,  but  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  lumber- 
producing  State.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  regions  which  still  contain  notable 
virgin  forests,  of  which  the  southern  Alleghanies  and  the  country  about  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  adjacent  Great  Lakes  are  examples.  The  features  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are,  in  California,  the  redwoods  and  the  big  trees,  which  are  the  largest  trees 
known;  and  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  extending  northward  through  British 
Columbia  into  Alaska,  great  woodland  stretches  which  contain  some  of  the  densest 
forests  in  the  whole  world. 

Forestry  Principles. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  forests  of  the  United  States  are  as 
yet  both  extensive  and  rich,  and  it  might  seem  that  the  cry  that  they  are  in  danger 
of  extinction  is  an  exaggeration.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  this  is  probably 
tnie,  but  it  is  also  a  »ct  that  some  of  our  most  valuable  lumber  regions,  as  in 
Minneso^  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  have  been  seriously  depleted  of  their  wealth.  As 
to  the  annual  cuttings  in  our  forests,  a  round  40,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  is  the 
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estimate  recently  quoted  from  an  authoritative  source.  Most  of  the  white  pine  has 
already  been  cut.  The  loss  from  fire  probably  amounts  to  over  $20,000,000  a  year. 
In  the  magnificent  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washing^ton  more  timber,  it  is  said,  falls 
by  fire  than  by  the  axe.  Yet  in  Europe,  where  scientific  forestry  prevails,  forest 
fires  are  almost  unknown.  With  such  statistics  before  us  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  statements  of  those  who,  led  largely  by  matters  of  sentiment, 
have  so  often  misled  and  antagonized  the  owners  of  forest  land,  and  largely  offset 
the  lessons  which  foresters  have  endeavored  to  teach.  There  is,  of  course,  a  senti- 
mental side  of  the  forest  which  appeals  to  people  generally.  The  beauty  of  a  virgin 
forest,  its  antiquity,  its  sublimity,  and  tranquillity,  mark  it  as  one  of  nature's  greatest 
works.  But  love  of  the  forests  alone  will  never  bring  about  forestry.  In  its  final 
analysis  forestry  is  a  piece  of  cold-blooded  calculation,  and  largely  one  of  dollars 
and  cents.  Even  where  it  is  desired  to  preserve  the  forest  covering  of  important 
water-sheds,  and  this,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  services  of  the  forest, 
scientific  forestry  shows  how,  by  judicious  cutting,  the  forest  may  continue  to 
supply  its  quota  of  timber  not  only  without  deterioration,  but  with  an  increasing 
value,  owing  to  the  constant  removal  of  ripe  timber  and  of  forest  weeds — tree  weeds 
— and  the  gain  thereby  of  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the  young 
trees.  Dr.  B.  £.  Femow,  of  the  College  of  Forestry  at  ComeU,  has  estimated  that 
an  acre  which  might  be  made  by  forestry  methods  to  produce  100,000  feet  of  timber, 
board  measure,  in  75  years,  grows  under  ordinary  conditions  perhaps  2000  feet  in  300 
years.  Forestry,  then,  means  not  only  the  preservation  of  woodlands,  but  their 
cultivation  and  improvement  and  a  conservative  use  of  their  products.  It  relies, 
on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  unchangeable  natural  laws  for  the  production  of  wood 
crops;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  settled  economic  laws  and  the  principles 
of  business.  For  the  community  of  the  State  it  means  also  the  rt^lation  of  climatic 
and  physiographical  conditions.  It  is  also  peculiarly  a  business  tor  the  State,  since, 
in  America  especially,  it  must  produce  value  for  the  future  rather  than  for  the 
present,  with  a  decrease  of  present  possible  profits,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned, 
while  only  the  State  can  reserve  and  manage  such  great  areas  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  important  headwaters.  Aside  from  its  scientific  treatment  of 
forests,  forestry  aims  to  protect  them  from  fire,  the  most  terrible  foe  of  the  wood- 
lands of  North  America;  from  destructive  lumbering;  from  grazing,  which  through 
trampling  and  the  browsing  of  the  young  trees,  and  by  causing  subsequent  fire,  is 
far  more  destructive  than  people  of  the  Eastern  States  can  realize;  from  such 
natural  enemies  as  nnow,  wind,  insects,  and  fungi ;  and  from  excessive  taxation, 
which  puts  a  premium  on  the  immediate  demolition  of  the  forest.  Another  obstacle 
to  forestry  is  the  low  grade  of  morals  which  justifies  the  stealing  of  anything  which 
belongs  to  the  State.  In  Michigan  it  is  officially  stated  that  "more  than  double  the 
amount  of  timber  is  stolen  from  the  State  lands  annually  than  is  stolen  by  fire." 
The  working  of  all  these  principles  may  be  more  clearly  seen  in  the  consideration 
of  the  year's  progress. 

National  Forestry  Policy. — By  the  creation  of  two  new  national  reserves  during 
1900  the  total  area  of  forests  set  aside,  mainly  for  the  preservation  of  water-sheds, 
was  brought  to  nearly  47,000,000  acres.  The  national  parks,  which  accomplish  the 
same  purpose,  embrace  nearly  3,500.000  acres  more.  The  complaints  of  Western 
landowners  against  the  policy  of  reserving  the  forests,  begun  in  1891,  were  followed 
by  an  outcry  when  President  Cleveland  largely  increased  me  nnmber  of  reservatims. 
The  greatest  clamor  came  from  the  sheep-men,  whose  immense  flocks  had  been 
driven  at  will  over  the  public  lands.  In  the  succeeding  contest,  which  was  carried 
into  Congress,  the  proclamation  establishing  the  reserves  was  suspended,  but  victory 
finally  rested  with  the  friends  of  the  reserves.  The  bitter  opposition  of  the  West 
has  to-day  largely  changed  to  an  opposite  attitude,  and  the  policy  of  making  govern- 
ment forest  reservations  appears  to  be  firmly  established.  At  the  present  time  the 
General  Land  Office  administers  the  public  forests  (see  Lands.  Public),  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  maps  and  describes  them,  and  the  Division  of  Forestnr 
co-operates  in  the  work  by  carrying  into  actual  practice  the  principles  upon  whim 
the  science  and  art  of  forestry  rest. 

IVork  of  the  Forestry  Diinsion. — Although  the  forestry  division  has  no  share  in 
the  immediate  administration  of  the  public  forests,  it  has  within  the  past  few  years 
moved  toward  the  place  to  which  the  importance  of  forest  preservation  entitles  it. 
It  alone,  among  the  three  departments  mentioned,  possesses  a  force  of  trained 
foresters,  and  upon  it  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  public 
woodlands.  During  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  the  government  took  the  first  steps 
toward  the  introduction  of  practical  forestry  methods  in  the  national  forest  reserves. 
At  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  through  the  General  Land  Oflice,  the 
Division  of  Forestry  has  undertaken  the  most  important  work  of  preparing  working 
plans  for  the  entire  area  of  the  federal  forest  reserves.  Lack  of  funds  made  it 
possible  to  organize  the  work  on  only  one  reserve  during  the  year— the  Black  Hills 
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Forest  Reserve  in  South  Dakota — ^where  several  hundred  thousand  acres  were 
studied  with  the  view  of  introducing  conservative  lumbering.  The  last  report  of 
the  division  states  that  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  has  witnessed  a  conspicuously  wider 
and  more  effective  and  intelligent  interest  in  forestry  matters  in  the  United  States 
than  any  previous  year,  furnishing  a  growing  opportunity  that  should  be  met  at  once 
by  an  increased  government  appropriation,  if  the  division  is  to  perform  its  evident 
duty.  In  1898-99  the  division  had  for  the  first  time  offered  practical  assistance  to 
farmers,  lumbermen,  and  other  private  owners  in  the  handling  of  forest  lands. 
Applications  for  the  management  of  over  1,500,000  acres  were  received,  and  nearly 
a  uiird  of  this  area  was  given  personal  attention  on  the  ground.  Most  of  the 
owners  carried  out  the  woncing  mans  without  further  assistance,  but  active  aid  was 
^ven  in  15  tracts,  notably  in  Adirondack  lands.  In  1899-1900  the  applications  had 
grown  to  cover  an  area  of  51,192,714  acres,  which  includes,  however,  the  whole  area 
of  the  federal  reserves.  During  the  year  personal  examinations  were  made  of 
2,103,670  acres,  working  plans  were  begun  upon  1,325,000  acres,  plans  were  completed 
for  179,000  acres,  and  54,000  acres  were  put  under  management.  Planting  plans  were 
prepared  for  59  landowners  in  11  States;  a  study  of  the  effect  of  forest  cover  on  the 
flow  of  streams  was  begun  in  southern  California;  studies  of  forest  fires  were  made 
in  26  States,  and  the  grazing  investigation  requested  by  the  interior  department  for 
the  national  forest  reserves  was  inaugurated.  Working  plans  also  were  begun  for 
the  New  York  State  forest  preserve.  In  the  section  of  economic  tree  planting  in 
relation  to  the  treeless  West,  work  was  crippled  by  lack  of  funds,  but  the  investiga- 
tions relating  to  commercial  trees  were  continued  and  extended,  and  the  studies  in 
the  history  of  forestry  produced  important  results,  now  ready  for  publication.  The 
commercial  trees  studied  included  the  redwood,  red  fir,  Western  hemlock,  Southern 
long-leaf  pine,  Adirondack  balsam  fir.  Western  yellow  pine.  Southern  loblolly  pine, 
yellow  poplar,  black  and  shellbark  hickories,  red  and  white  cedars,  cypress,  and  four 
species  of  oak.  A  history  of  forestry  in  New  York  and  a  summary  of  State  forest 
laws  in  force  were  completed,  and  material  gathered  for  the  forest  histories  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Michigan. 
California,  and  several  Southern  States.  Among  bulletins  issued  were  a  second 
edition  of  the  Primer  of  Forestry,  Part  I.,  by  Gifrord  Pinchot,  and  a  history  of  the 
California  big  trees. 

Work  of  the  Geological  Sttrvey. — The  work  of  the  third  department  of  the  govern- 
ment having  to  do  with  matters  relating  to  American  forests  has  already  been 
touched  upon  in  some  of  the  estimates  given  regarding  the  extent  and  character  of 
our  woodlands.  The  annual  reports  on  forests  sent  out  by  the  sur\'ey  are  of  great 
interest,  and  discuss  very  completely  the  geographic  studies  carried  on,  and  the 
topographic  maps  which  accompany  them  mow  with  accuracy  the  distribution  and 
character  of  forests  over  those  parts  of  the  country  considered  during  the  year.  The 
value  of  this  work  is  evident,  since,  according  to  the  director  of  the  survey,  such  an 
elementary  fact  as  the  extent  of  American  woodlands  is  known  only  in  a  broad, 
generaJ  way,  except  for  those  limited  areas  mapped  in  connection  with  topographic 
surveys;  of  the  amount  of  standing  timber  available  for  our  use,  we  know  almost 
nothing.  Up  to  July  l,  1899,  according  to  the  latest  available  report,  15  of  the 
nationS  forest  reserves  had  been  examined  by  the  geological  survey — namely,  the 
Battlement  Mesa,  Big  Horn,  Bitter  Root,  Black  Hills,  Flathead.  Pike*s  Peak,  Plum 
Creek,  Priest  River,  San  Bernardino,  San  Gabriel,  San  Jacinto,  South  Platte,  Teton, 
Washington,  and  White  River  Plateau  reserves,  besides  partial  examinations  of  the 
Mount  Rainier,  Olympic,  and  Yellowstone  reserves — in  all  about  39  per  cent,  of  the 
area  of  the  national  reserves.  A  table  given  in  the  article  Lands.  Public,  shows  the 
various  reserves  in  about  a  dozen  States  and  Territories.  Washington  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  area  reserved  than  any  other  State,  the  amount  being  about  one- 
fifth,  or  a  quarter  of  its  forests;  South  Dakota  has  about  the  smallest,  2  per  cent.; 
but  this  embraces  over  three-quarters  of  its  forests.  The  proportion  of  forests 
reserved  from  the  aggregate  woodlands  of  the  reservation  States  is  about  28  per  cent. 

State  i^orcj/ry.— Colorado.  California,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  exercise  control  of  a  more  or  less  general  nature  over  their 
forests.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  lead  in  the  protection  of  their  forests.  Both 
are  adding  to  their  lands,  the  former  to  preserve  the  water-sheds  of  the  Hudson, 
Black,  and  Mohawk  rivers,  and  the  reservoirs  of  her  canal  system ;  the  latter  to 
protect  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio.  Delaware,  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  These  two 
States  and  Minnesota,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire  have  the  best  fire  laws.  In 
New  York  each  forest  reserve  township  has  a  corps  of  fire  wardens,  and  these  m^ 
call  when  necessary  upon  any  citizen  of  the  State  to  aid  in  fighting  the  forest  fires. 
Minnesota  has  laws  somewhat  similar.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Maine,  with  an 
annual  appropriation  of  only  $400,  is  in  this  list.  Considerable  forestry  interest  is 
being  aroused  in  Michigan ;  bat  Wisconsin,  tliough  as  much  in  need  of  forestry  as 
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any  State  in  the  Union,  has  gone  back,  having  abolished  its  State  commission.  The 
same  is  true  of  California,  but  in  both  these  States  active  forestry  associations  are 
gradually  moulding  public  sentiment. 

An  inclusive  review  of  State  forestry  work  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
article,  but  a  brief  discussion  of  results  achieved  in  characteristic  fields  will  illustrate 
the  present  status  of  active  State  forestry.  The  amount  of  land  acquired  by  New 
York  up  to  September  30,  1900,  for  its  Adirondack  and  Catsktll  preserves  was 
1,290,987  acres  for  the  former  and  79,941  acres  for  the  latter,  a  total  of 
These  reserves,  though  embracing  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  omtain  also  many 
scattered  lots,  over  5500  in  all.  It  is  intended  in  time  to  join  these  by  the  purchase  of 
intervening  lands,  obtaining  for  the  Adirondack  Park  a  final  tract  of  over  3,000,000 
acres.  The  latest  available  statistics  of  timber  taken  from  the  Adirondacks(  18^)  shows 
a  cutting  for  the  year  of  447,747,247  feet,  of  which  343,772,114  feet  was  of  spruce, 
a  little  over  half  of  it  for  pulp-mills;  46,545,772  feet  hemlock,  33,132,807  feet  pine, 
and  24,296,554  feet  hardwood,  in  addition  to  33,619,000  feet  of  wood  used  for 
shingles  and  49.329,090  feet  for  lath.  The  most  important  work  of  the  year  was  the 
prc^ess  of  the  experiments  carried  on  by  the  Cornell  Forestry  School ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  working  plans  for  the  State  forests  by  the  United  States  Division  of  Forestry, 
arried  on  through  investigations  about  Racquctte  Lake;  and  the  pursuance  of  the 
forestry  work  inaugurated  the  previous  year  in  the  Webb  and  Whitney  preserves. 
A  private  petition  to  lumber  on  the  reserves  of  the  Mclntire  Iron  Company  (Taha- 
wus  Club),  which  contain  some  of  the  finest  scenery  and  forests  in  the  wilderness, 
was  denied.  Of  the  127  fires  reported  during  the  year,  47  did  no  danu^;  14,893 
acres  were  burned  at  a  loss  on  standing  timber  of  $12,499.  Much  of  the  damage  was 
in  "second-growth"  woods.  There  are  758  fire  wardens  in  the  two  principal  forest 
regions;  an  aggregate  period  of  3101  days  was  spent  by  the  men  ordered  out,  the 
expenditure  bemg  ^6300.  One  man  lost  his  life  while  fighting  a  forrst  fire  in  the 
Catskills.  The  Adirondacks  were  almost  free  from  fires  in  1900.  About  $2308  in 
fines  was  collected  for  timber  stealing  on  State  lands.  In  Pennsylvania  the  State 
had  acquired  up  to  September  30,  1900,  about  98.370  acres  of  forest  lands,  with 
I5-544  acres  awaiting  approval.  The  lands  are  situated  in  Elk,  Lycoming,  Clearfield, 
Qinton,  Pike,  Cameron,  Tioga,  Centre,  and  Mifflin  counties. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  elaborate  reports  are  those  prepared  by  the  State 
commissioners  for  Michigan  (appointed  1899),  Minnesota,  and  New  Jersey,  which 
are  of  no  little  value  in  developing  public  opinion.  In  ttie  prosecution  of  this  work 
in  Michigan  an  interesting  brochure  of  twenty-four  pages  was  issued  early  in  190a 
The  annual  report  of  the  commission  is  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages, 
devoted  to  a  very  careful  exposition  of  the  auxiliary  questions  that  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  crystallization  of  the  newly  inaugurated  State  forestry  policy.  To 
strengthen  the  propositions  which  look  to  legislative  action  there  is  a  carefully  pre- 
pared series  of  articles  by  experts,  touching  upon  the  various  phases  of  the  forestry 
question.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows :  Relationship  Between  Forestry  Growth  and 
Character  of  Soils;  Forest  Succession:  Distribution  of  Michigan  Trees;  Forest 
Possibilities  of  tlte  Jack  Pine  Plains;  Trespass  Problem;  Rights  of  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Companies;  Tax  Land  Titles;  Distribution  of  Rainfall  in  the  State; 
A  State  Forestry  Preserve;  the  RaUroads  and  Reforestation;  Climatic  Adaptation 
of  Michigan  to  the  Work  of  Reforestation;  Relationship  of  the  Agricultural  College 
Work  to  the  Problem  of  Reforestation;  Duty  of  the  University  in  Connection  with 
the  Michigan  Forestry  Problem;  Forest  Fires;  Forestry  and  Lumbering;  Pulp 
Industry  as  a  Factor  in  Reforestation;  Economies  of  Modern  Methods  of  Lumber- 
ing; Duty  of  the  State  in  Providing  for  the  Future;  Future  Status  and  Powers  of 
the  Michigan  Forestry  Commission. 

The  forests  of  Minnesota  now  include  about  52,000  square  miles,  or  66  per  cent 
of  the  State.  The  cutting  of  pine,  the  great  timber  tree  of  Minnesota,  has  been 
going  on  steadily  for  50  years  without  regard  to  reproduction.  Fully  $100,000,000 
worth  has  been  cut,  and  $25,000,000  worth  more  has  passed  to  private  persons. 
Of  the  original  pine  forest,  the  greater  part  has  been  consumed,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  has  passed  into  private  hands.  For  several  years  the  annual  cut  of  pine 
has  been  1,500,000,000  feet,  worth  $5,000,000  as  it  stands.  About  1,200,000  acres  of 
forest  land  in  scattered  lots,  not  all  pine,  belong  to  the  State,  two-thirds  of  which 
was  given  by  the  federal  government  for  schools,  and  one-third  for  the  State 
university  and  other  purposes.  The  permanent  school  fund  acquired  therefrom  to 
date  is  nearly  $12,500,000.  Seven-twelfths  of  the  State  forest  land  has  been  partially 
or  wholly  lumbered,  and  is  being  gradually  sold.  It  is  now  proposed  to  retain  such 
land,  which  is  largely  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  the  State  commission  urges  further 
the  retention  of  the  whole  non-agricultural  region  of  northeastern  Minnesota,  thus 
solving  the  problem  of  Minnesota — the  saving  of  its  pine  forests.  All  forests  make 
smaller  demands  than  ordinary  crops  on  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  and  pine  will 
grow  in  less  fertile  soil  than  most  hardwoods.   Thus,  the  most  economical  use  to 
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which  the  State  can  pat  its  northeastern  country  is  forestry,  and  that  section  may  be 
made  a  natural  tmrsery  for  the  protection  aad  propagation  by  scientific  forestry  c4 
her  staide  product,  pine.  The  United  States  owns  several  million  acres  of  such 
non-asnctdtural  land,  which  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  market.  It  is  in  a  part 
of  this  tract  that  an  effort  is  betn;  made  to  establish  a  national  park,  including  lands 
in  the  Mississippi,  Leach  Lake,  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  and  Cass  Lake  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  embracing  some  of  the  most  pictnresque  Minnesota  scenery,  amoanting  in 
all  to  about  830VOOO  acres. 

ProUems  of  a  different  kind  concern  Ncv  Jersey,  which  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  a  lumber-pfoducin^  though  not  3  forested.  State.  The  total  area  of  her  wood- 
lands amounts  to  about  %o69.Si9  acres,  or  46  per  cent.,  much  of  it  in  scattering 
tracts.  In  southeastern  New  Jersey  there  is  a  tract  known  as  The  Pines,  embracing 
1,300^000  acres,  the  next  largest  contixinous  forest  (hardwoods)  being  in  the  Blue, 
or  Kittatinny,  Mountain,  regioa  Progressive  defocc^aiioa  continued  froni  tike 
settlement  of  New  Jersey  up  to  abont  t96o,  when  very  little  of  the  origtaal  forest 
remained.  It  is  estimated  that  to-d^  there  is  considerable  timber  of  from  35  to 
50  years  of  age,  the  ai^roximate  total  value  of  the  forest  of  the  State  being  pUced 
at  about  $41,^9,000,  or  $20.60  pec  acre.  It  is  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  forest 
is  in  better  cmulition  than  during  1850-60,  the  period  of  greatest  deforestation.  In 
that  period  large  demands  for  charcoal  were  made  by  the  iron  fttmaces  and  forges 
then  scattered  all  over  northern  New  Jersey;  anthracite  coal  also  was  not  in  general 
use;  and,,  thirdly,  infericw  transportation  facilities  made  the  netgliborii^  cities  dr> 
pendeot  upon  near-t^  fuel  and  timber  stipplies.  The  chief  products  of  New  Jersey 
forests  arc  now  piling,  posts  aiid  pedes,  ties,  fencing,  cord-wcxid,  and  the  like ;  and 
the  State  geological  survey  estimates  that  at  present  not  2  per  cent  of  the  forest  is 
cut  annually.  A  fairly  mature  forest  growth  seems  assured,  therefore,  so  far  as 
immunity  from  the  axe  is  concerned,  and  the  problems  of  the  State  relate  mainly 
to  the  improvement  of  the  present  wood  crops  and  the  OHiservatton  of  water  snpplies, 
which  in  The  Pines  and  in  the  Highlands  sections  are  of  considerable  importance. 
The  latter  region,  running  into  New  York  State,  includes  part  of  the  watershed 
claimed  by  the  famous  Ramapo  Company  of  New  York  (see  New  York,  paragraphs 
Ranupo  Water  Company  and  New  York  Water  SuppW),  whose  name  was  taken 
from  the  section.  The  greatest  present  danger  is  not  from  cuttii^  but  from  fire. 
This  is  less  grave  in  the  deciduous  forests  of  the  Highlands,  but  in  The  Knes 
100,000'  acres  are  often  burned  over  by  great  fires  in  a  single  season.  Owing  to  these 
fires  and  the  heavy  cutting  in  the  past,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  timber  is  of 
little  value,  the  forest  probably  yielding  only  a  third  as  much  wood  as  it  might,  and 
that  being  cord-wood.  A  valuable  water  supply  is  threatened,  besides,  and  eidensive 
shifting  of  the  sandy  soil  by  the  wind  brought  about.  Conditions  do  not  seem  to 
favor  Stale  control,  but  protection  of  the  property  seems  a  State  duty,  and  plans 
are  now  being  discussed  for  a  system  of  fire-breaks,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  made 
public  roads. 

Amrrican  Forestry  Schools, — In  Germany,  nine  efficient  forestry  schools  exist, 
four  of  them  being  connected  with  universities.  In  the  United  States,  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  such  schools  is  directly  the  result  of  the  recent  rise  of  interest  in  forestry 
matters,  and  the  crying  need  for  trained  specialists  to  work  in  this  long-neglected 
field.  The  second  forestry  school  to  be  established  in  the  United  States  was  opened 
at  Yale  University  in  the  fall  of  1900,  being  made  possible  l^  a  gift  of  $150,000  front 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Pinchot  and  their  sons,  A.  R.  £.  and  Gifford  Pinchot  (diief 
forester  of  the  United  States  Division  of  Forestry).  The  Yale  Forest  School  has 
had  placed  at  its  diwosal  for  practical  forest  instruction  a  tract  of  woodland  in 
Pike  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Pinchot  estate.  Gray  Towers,  for  a  period  of  21 
years.  Large  tracts  in  the  Adirondacks  and  the  White  Mountains  have  also  been 
placed  at  the  school's  disposal  by  Mr,  WilHain  Rockefeller  aod  the  International 
Paper  Compaxiy,  and  the  use  of  Maltby  Park,  about  400  acres,  has  been  given  for 
field  work  near  home  by  the  New  Haven  Water  Company.  Gradoates  of  coUcges  or 
scientific  sctux>ls  of  high  standing  will  be  admitted  without  examination,  provided 
they  show  the  requisite  knowledge  of  botany,  geology,  and  inorganic  chemistry.  For 
all  others  the  entrance  comlitioos  require  a  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry,  and 
plane  trigonometry;  botany,  geology,  chemistry,  and  physics;  and  German  or 
French,  English,  and  political  economy.  The  regular  course  is  two  years,  and  leads 
to  the  degree  of  Master  b£  Forestry.  The  curriculum  furnishes  about  37  courses 
of  instruction,  in  iiUroductory  forestry,  silviculture,  forest  measttrements,  general 
plant  morphology,  forest  botany,  mineralogy,  zoology,  eiementary  petrology,  forest 
physiography,  and  meteorology,  state  and  national  forestry,  forest  hydrogra^y, 
origin  and  nature  of  soils,  sun'cying  and  field  engineering,  forest  management,  for- 
est technology,  lumbering,  forest  protection,  forest  history,  jurisprudence,  diseases 
of  trees,  forest  administration,  forest  laws,  and  forest  roads  and  trails.  Serious 
field  work  will  be^in  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  year.   A  two-months  simmter 
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school  will  be  conducted  in  the  Pennsylvania  tract  for  those  practically  interested 
but  unfitted  by  training  for  the  regular  course,  possible  or  deficient  students  in  the 
regular  school,  and  advanced  students  desirous  of  doing  special  work.  The  faculty 
includes  H.  S.  Graves,  Pinchot  professor  of  forestry  and  dean  of  the  schocd,  and 
nine  other  professors  and  instructors,  besides  several  special  lecturers.  The  school, 
as  at  Cornell,  is  devoted  not  only  to  instruction  but  to  research.  Seven  students 
were  registered  in  the  new  school.  The  record  of  each  year's  work  in  this  early 
period  of  America's  forest  schools  is  of  considerable  importance.  At  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  at  Cornell,  during  the  year  1899-1900,  ll  students  pursued 
the  regular  four-year  course,  and  6  special  students  pursued  the  one,  three,  and  four- 
years  courses  respectively.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of  students  from  other  depart- 
ments of  the  universi^  work  in  the  school,  45  in  the  fall,  53  in  the  winter,  and 
25  in  the  spring.  The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  was  transferred  in  the 
spring  to  the  college  forest  in  the  Adirondacks.  A  course  of  lectures  on  fish  and 
stream  protection  and  fish  culture — the  6rst  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  United 
States — was  given  in  the  woods  by  United  States  Ichthyologist  Banton  W.  Ever- 
mann.  Professor  Evermann  will  add  in  1901  a  course  on  game  preservation,  Tlie 
work  in  the  college  forest  during  the  year  was  necessarily  mainly  that  of  laying 
foundation  for  the  future,  and  included  surveying  and  stock-taking,  some  road- 
building,  the  opening  of  fire-lines,  the  clearing  of  burned  tracts  and  their  preparation 
for  planting,  and  the  propagation  of  seedlings.  About  1,000,000  seedlings  of  white 
pine,  Douglas  fir,  Norway  and  Siberian  spruce,  Scotch  pine  and  larch  came  through 
the  winter.  The  most  important  development  in  the  management  has  been  the 
conclusion  of  a  fifteen-year  contract,  under  which  the  entire  crop  of  hardwoods,  as 
far  as  it  is  desirable  to  cut  it,  has  been  sold  to  a  manufacturer  of  staves  and 
wood-alcohol,  who  has  been  induced  to  establish  factories  on  the  property.  The  old 
hardwood  timber  in  the  Adirondacks  is  frequently  defective,  and  it  is  the  policy  to 
supplant  it  by  a  young,  vigorous  crop  of  more  valuable  species.  It  is  thought  that 
for  that  region  the  conifers,  especially  white  pine  and  spruce,  will  be  most  valuable. 
In  carrying  out  the  contract  logging  operations  on  a  large  scale  have  become  neces- 
sary. Thus  the  college  has  already  justified  its  existence  by  becoming,  while  the 
promoter  of  scientific  forestry  and  conservative  lumbering,  a  self-supporting  institu- 
tion. And,  while  constantly  cutting,  it  is  so  carrying  on  its  work  as  to  keep  the 
tract  a  permanent  forest. 

The  proposed  establishment  of  a  school  of  forestry  at  the  University  of  California 
is  referred  to  by  the  president  in  his  annual  report  as  an  immediate  duty.  The 
undertaking  is  not  favored,  however,  without  the  assurance  of  an  annual  income  of 
from  $20,000  to  $30,000.  The  California  forestry  commission  was  abolished  in  1892, 
and  two  experiment  stations  for  forest  growth  were  handed  over  to  the  university 
with  wholly  insufficient  appropriations,  so  that  they  have  been  barely  kept  alive  at 
the  expense  of  the  university.  In  the  discussion  of  forestry  schools  mention  should 
be  made  of  courses  offered  at  what  is  known  as  the  Biltmore  Forest  School,  on  the 
Vanderbilt  estate,  near  Asheville,  N.  C.  and  of  the  practical  forest  studies  afforded 
student  assistants  in  the  United  States  Division  of  Forestry.  Certain  forest  courses 
are  given  in  a  number  of  agricultural  colleges  also,  but  these  are  related  rather  to 
horticulture  (q.v.)  than  to  forestry  proper,  whose  basis  is  more  economic  than  scien- 
tific. No  small  factor  also  in  popular  forestry  education  are  the  forestry  associations, 
chief  of  which  is  the  American  Forestry  Association. 

Private  Forestry. — The  extent  and  growth  of  private  forestry  has  already  been 
shown  in  part.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  national,  and  State  government  of  forests  is 
of  the  first  importance  in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  majority  of  forests  must  continue  to  remam  private  property.  It  is 
most  encouraging  to  note,  therefore,  the  growing  interest  of  private  owners,  and 
to  observe  that  corporations,  like  the  International  Paper  Company,  are  beginning 
to  introduce  practical  forestry  in  the  management  of  their  woodlands.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  practical  forestry  in  the  United  States  began  on  private  lands,  at 
the  Biltmore  estate  of  Mr.  George  Vanderbilt.  The  offered  assistance  to  privateowners 
by  the  United  States  Forestry  Division  now  makes  it  possible  for  private  owners 
everywhere  to  successfully  inaugurate  business-like  methods  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  free  use  was  made  of  reports  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  land  office,  and  forestry  division,  the  Cbmell  and 
Yale  forestry  schools,  various  State  geological  and  forestry  commissions,  and 
several  forestry  associations. 

FOSMAU>BHTDB.    See  Food. 

FOKMOSA,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  now  belonging  to  Japan.  It  is  situated  north 
of  the  Philippines  and  crossed  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  It  covers  an  area  of  13,458 
square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1897  (including  Japanese  and  Europeans)  was 
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%797r543*  The  inhabitants  are  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization,  and  many  of  them 
stiti  practise  cannibalism.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
it  is  covered  with  camphor  forests,  which  make  Formosa  the  largest  producer  of 
camphor  in  the  world.  The  largest  city  on  the  island  is  Tainan,  and  the  principal 
ports  are  Tamsui,  Anping,  Lukong,  Kiu-kong,  and  Kelung.  The  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment is  at  Taipei.  The  principal  products  of  the  island  are  tea,  camphor,  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  fruits.  The  production  of  camphor  was  made  a  government  monopoly 
in  August  i899>  ^^s  average  output  for  the  last  four  years  was  over  6,000,000 
pounds.  The  total  amount  spent  by  the  government  on  the  camphor  industry 
(including  cost  of  raw  material)  is  given  in  the  budget  for  igoo  as  2,127,611  yen, 
while  the  proceeds  for  the  same  year  are  estimated  at  3,455,035  yen,  thus  leaving  a 
profit  of  1,327,424  yen,  as  against  400,000  yen,  the  amount  received  by  the  govern- 
ment under  the  old  system  of  production.  The  yen  is  equal  to  49.8  cents.  The  ex- 
ports for  1898  amounted  to  12,827,190  yen,  against  12,759,294  in  1897,  and  the  value 
of  imports  reached  the  sum  of  16,879,190,  against  12,659,298  in  1897,  and  8,631,001  in 
1896.  The  greater  part  of  Formosa's  trade  is  with  China,  whose  exports  and  imports 
to  and  from  the  island  amounted  to  10,103,054  and  10,872,751  yen  respectively.  The 
chief  article  to  import  is  opium.  Politically  the  island  is  a  colony  of  Japan,  to  which 
it  was  ceded  by  China  at  the  close  of  the  China-Japanese  War  in  1895.  and  is  gov- 
erned by  a  governor-general  ajqwinted  by  the  Japanese  government.  For  purposes 
of  administration  it  is  divided  into  6  divisions  (3  "Ken  and  3  "Cho"),  each  gov- 
erned by  a  chief  magistrate.  The  revenue  for  1899-1900  was  17,328,812  yen.  and 
the  expenditure  17,046,518  yen.  There  is  a  railway  line  between  Takow  and  Kelung 
and  another  one  connecting  Tainan  with  Taipei  is  in  process  of  construction. 

3P08SIL  BOTANT.  During  the  past  year  there  have  appeared  several  important 
works  and  papers  bearing  on  this  subject.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  one  by 
David  White  on  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  Missouri,  forming 
Monograph  37  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  This  work  is  to  be 
looked  upon,  perhaps,  as  one  of  the  most  important  yet  published  on  palaeozoic 
plants  in  this  country.  A  second  work  by  the  same  author  is  on  Fossil  Plants  from 
the  McAlester  Coal  Field  of  Indian  Territory,  and  treats  of  the  plants  found  in  the 
southwestern  margin  of  the  carboniferous  basin  in  that  region.  In  this  work  it  is 
shown  that  the  carboniferous  beds  in  which  these  fossils  are  found  agree  in  strati- 

fraphic  position  with  certain  other  beds  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  border  of 
'ranee  and  Belgium.  Ward  in  a  paper  on  the  Status  of  the  Mesozoic  Floras  df  the 
United  States  (twentieth  report  United  States  Geological  Survey),  brings  together 
all  that  is  known  up  to  the  present  time  concerning  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  floras  of 
the  United  States.  A  number  of  new  genera  and  species  are  described,  including 
several  Jurassic  pines  from  South  Dakota. 

FOSTER,  Vere  Hcnrv  Louis,  the  philanthropist,  died  December  21,  1900.  He 
was  born  in  1819  at  Copenhagen,  where  his  father  was  British  minister.  After  grad- 
uating from  Oxford  he  was  in  diplomatic  service  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  Montevideo.  In 
1847  he  visited  Ireland,  and  became  so  deeply  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
who  were  then  suffering  greatly  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crops  that  he  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  their  social  advancement.  He  made  three  voyages  to  America  as  a 
steeri^e  passenger  in  order  to  give  Parliament  practical  information  about  methods 
of  improving  the  vessels,  and  during  late  years,  both  by  subscriptions  and  at  his  own 
cost,  he  assisted  the  emigration  of  nearly  25,000  young  women.  Extensive  improve- 
ments were  introduced  by  him  into  the  premises  of  the  Irish  schools.  Mr.  Foster 
«mnpiled  a  system  of  writit«,  lettering,  drawing,  and  painting  books  now  in  use  in 
Great  Britain,  and  edited  The  Two  Duchesses,  consisting  of  correspondences  be- 
tween eminent  persons  relating  chiefly  to  the  events  from  1777  to  1840. 

FOX,  John,  Jr.,  whose  Crittenden  was  one  of  the  notable  novels  of  1900,  was 
bom  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  in  1863.  He  studied  for  a  time  at  Transyl- 
vania University,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1883.  After  a  few  years  of 
journalism  he  travelled  for  his  health  in  the  Southern  States  and  California.  Later, 
assuming  charge  of  an  investment  company  at  Cumberland  Gap,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  time  to  the  study  of  the  mountaineer—his  origin,  history,  and  peculiar  char- 
acteristics. Some  excellent  stories  of  mountain  life  were  the  result.  A  Mountain 
Europa  and  A  CMmbertand  Vendetta  preceded  the  3tor;r  hy  which  John  Fox  is  best 
known — The  Kentuckians.  During  the  Spanish- American  War  he  was  correspon- 
dent for  Harper's  Weekly  in  Cuba.  At  the  same  time  he  was  storing  up  material 
for  his  last  novel,  Crittenden,  which  contains  a  bold  and  colored  description  of  the 
war.  In  not  being  so  distinctly  localized,  the  story  marks  a  change  in  Mr.  Fox's 
literary  work;  the  more  general  traits  of  the  Southerner,  not  only  of  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  are  studied.  A  new  novel  by  the  same  author,  The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come,  is  shortly  to  be  published,  and  two  volumes  of  short  stories,  the 
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one  moantaiit  tal«s  and  the  odier  sketches  ol  the  chase  and  ^rt  in  tfte  motuitaina 
of  Kentuckjr. 

FOJCp-PTCT-BXTBRB,  Augustus  Henry  Lane,  F.R.S.,  lieutenant-general  in  the 
British  army,  ardueoEepst,  and  anthropologist,  died  on  May  4.  1900.  He  was  bom 
ia  1827,  and  served  in  the  Crimean  as  an  officer  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  on  the 
staff.  He  became  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  musketry,  and  was  instrumental  in. 
establishing  and  increasing  the  collection  of  ancient  weapons  in  the  military  school 
at  Hythe,  where  he  lectured.  He  early  commenced  collecting  objects  inustrating  the 
evolution  of  handicraft,  and  so  arranged  the  collection  that  many  interesting  con- 
clusions  could  be  drawn  by  ^plying  the  theory  of  evolution  to  articles  made  hy  man. 
In  1880,  oa  the  death  of  the  sixth  Baron  Kivers,  Mr.  Lane-Fox  succeeded  to  large 
estates  in  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  took,  the  name  of  Pitt-Rivers.  He  soon 
afterward  comraenced  excavating  at  the  earthworks  and  tumuli  of  Cranbome  Chase, 
and  in  18B7  fublisbed  the  resiUt  of  his  investigations.  He  erected  a  new  museum  at 
Farnbam,  in  Dorsetshire,  to  which,  in  addition  to  the  rcTics  he  had  excavated,  he 
gave  from  time  to  time  extensive  collections  illustrative  of  general  ethnography  and 
arcbseology.  General  Pitt- Rivers  also  restored  a  thirteenth  century  house  at  ToUard 
Royal,  near  Farnham,  which  he  converted  into  a  museum  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  riiie  of  the  art  of  painting.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  member  and 
eiL-presidcnt  of  the  Antiiropological  Institute,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

FRANOBhas  an  area,  inclnding  Corsica,  varknisly  estiimted  at  aaf,i99^  aoSjg^S, 

and  207,134  square  miles. 

PopuifUion. — The  o&cial  census  of  1896  gave  France  a  population  of  38,547.975. 
If  we  add  217,860,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  the  years  1897,  1898,  and 
1899,  and  sufairact  15,000  as  die  average  French  emigration  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  the  aniroximate  population  o£  France  in  the  beginning  of  1900  would  be 
38,745.000.  In  i8g6  there  were  1,(^7,491  foreigners  in  the  country.  The  largest  cities 
are  Paris  (1899),  2,511,834,  a  decrease  of  25,000  since  1896;  Lyons.  446.028;  Mar- 
seilles, 442,239;  Bordeaux,  256.906;  Lille.  216.976;  Toulouse,  149,963;  St.  Etienne, 
1361030;  Roubaix,  124,661;  Nantes,  123,902;  Havre,  119470;  Roueu,  113.219;  Rennes, 
107.963.  There  is  no  religious  census  in  France,  but  the  stipends  granted  by  the 
state  to  all  denominations  numbering  over  100,000  was  divided,  in  1900,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion:  Catholics,  41,045.923  francs;  Protestants,  1,495,100  francs;  Jews, 
306,300  franco  French  writers  have  been  greatly  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
htton  of  France  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  ^acticaJly  stationary,  while  England 
nd  Germany,  with  apfKOximately  equal  po^lations  in.  the  b^inningr  have  increased 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a  year.  Putting  birtbs  to  the  credit  of  the  nation  and 
deaths  to  its  debit,  the  accoimts  since  1890  have  run  as  follows:  On  the  right  side, 
i8Sa.  7000;  1894,  39/5DO;  1896,  93.000;  1^,  108,000:  1898,  53.000;  1899,  TS^ooa  On 
the  wrong  side,  1890,  38.000;  i8gi.  10,000;  1892,  20,000;  1895.  17.00a  In  1899  the 
deaths  exceeded  the  births  in  43  ont  of  87  departments.  In  an  article  in  L'Economistr 
Frangais,  M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beanlren  points  out  the  following  facts.  In  rSoi  the 
birth  rate  was  33.1  per  rooo;  in  1831  it  had  fallen  to  30.3;  in  1872  it  was  26.8;  in 
1899  it  had  sunk  to  22.3.  All  nations  in  Europe  rank  abo\'e  the  30  mark,  ^eepting 
England,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden,  and  of  these  the  first  three  nti^  about 
39  per  Tooo,  while  the  last  counts  only  27.  but  still  5  above  France.  The  abnormalf;' 
low  birth  rate  is  especiallv  marked  south  of  the  Loire;  there  11  departments  have  a 
birth  rate  of  less  than  18  per  1000,  4  departments  less  than  16,  and  one,  Gers,  stands 
as  low  as  12.5.  The  writer  finds  the  cause  of  this  deterioration  m  the  growdi  of  the 
democratic  ideal,  wealth,  which  brings  about  the  elhnination  of  the  family  for 
reasons  of  thrift.  He  points  out  that  the  same-  phenomenon  is  occurrir^  in  other 
nations  as  advanced  in  industrial  development  as  France— England,  for  instance, 
where  the  birth  rate  from  1874  to  1876  was  3S9.  and  from  i8^  to  1899.  29.5^  or 
Scotland,  which  in  the  same  period  has  sunk  h'om  35.5  to  30.  or  Australia,  wh&se 
birth  rate  was  39.9  in  1866-70,  and  27.2  in  1896-98.  In  seeking  for  a  remedy  a^nat 
this  unfavorable  Inlance  between  births  and  (teaths,  Beanlien  mds  the  only  efficacious 
one  in  a  decrease  of  the  rate  of  mortality,  to  be  sought  for  timxi^  perfected  sani- 
tation. The  taxing  of  bachelors  and  childless  couples  would  be  iaeftectual ;  but  he 
proposes  the  exemption  of  the  ddest  of  four  sons  from  military  scr^'ice,  and  advo- 
cates that  the  possession  of  three  children  be  made  a  qualification  for  employees  of 
the  government  in  the  adrntnistration,  on  the  railroads,  and  in  the  forests. 

Government. — France  is  a  republic  mrder  a  constitution  adopted  September  4, 
1870,  and  modified  on  six  different  occasions  before  1890.  The  law-maldajg  power  is 
vested  in  a  bicameral  legislature,  the  upper  house  being  called  the  Senate,  and  the 
Tower  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  executive  power  rests  in  the  president  uid  his 
ministers.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  ia  composed  of  584-  members,  elected  foe  a 
period  of  4  years,  by  universal  suffrage,  from  the  various  departments,  each  depart- 
ment being  divided,  for  election  puiposes,  into  arrondissements,  of  which  each 
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Aoows  one  deputy.  Hie  Mnstors,  900  in  nundwr,  an  cbOBCn  bjr  llie  raniiicqial 
eaaacils,  clepvties,  eenatore.  g:eneral  counciUors,  and  district  coundllors  of  eacll 
department.  Th^  hold  office  for  9  years,  one-third  retiring  every  three  years. 
There  are  at  ]iresent  16  life  senators,  selected  by  the  National  Assembly.  Bills  nurf 
onginate  in  either  hottse,  but  financial  bills  nitist  oome  from  the  Chicmber.  The 
two  houses  m  joint  session  elect  the  president  of  the  republic,  who  holds  office  ior 
•even  years,  and  is  aided  in  his  executive  work  by  a  council  of  ministers  responsible 
te  the  Chamber.  For  purposes  of  local  administration  France  is  divided  into  87 
departments,  governed  %  prefects.  The  mnnidpal  goveminent  centrcG  in  the  Com- 
tHiuu.  The  president  now  in  office  is  M.  Emile  Loubet,  elected  February  18,  1899. 
The  composition  of  the  ministrj  is  as  foUows:  Premier  and  minister  of  interior.  M. 
Waldeck-RoDBseau ;  justice,  M.  Monis;  foreign  affau's,  M.  Delcasse;  finance,  M. 
Oaillanx;  war,  M.  Andre;  navy,  M.  Lanessan;  public  instruction,  worship,  and  &ie 
arts,  M.  Leygues:  public  works,  M.  Baudtn ;  agriculture,  M.  Dupny;  commerce, 
industry,  posts  and  telegraphs,  M.  Millerand;  colonies,  M.  Decrais. 

Instrtutien. — Primary  and  secondary  education  are  carried  on  partly  the  state, 
partly  by  Catholic  organizations.  Higher  education  is  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  state.  In  i6g6  the  public  sdiools  were  attended  by  4,177,590  children,  of 
whom  390.567  received  clerical  instructioa.  The  private  schools  in  the  same  year 
were  attended  by  i,357,S35  children,  of  whom  1,230,306  went  to  Catholic  institntiffliB. 
In  the  national  lyc^s  52,372  students  were  enrolled,  and  in  the  communal  colleges 
33.949 ;  while  77-370  pupils  studied  at  private  high  schools,  seven^tghths  of  them  m 
Catholic  seminaries.  The  universities  give  courses  in  letters,  theology,  science,  law, 
medicine,  and  pharmacy.  In  1899  the  attendance  was  36,491.  The  diief  universities 
of  France  are  those  of  Paris,  12,171  students  (the  largest  in  the  world)  ;  Lycms, 
2465;  Bordeaux,  1647;  Montpellier.  1446;  Lille,  1141 ;  Nancy,  1137;  Remies,  1057. 

Education. — A  decree  of  the  minister  of  public  fnstruction  in  France  simplifies 
French  syntax  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  elementary  schools  and  state  examina- 
tions from  the  requirement  of  certain  niceties  al  syntax  which,  being  difficult  for  the 
young  mind  to  comprehend,  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  necessary  tor  a  reasonably 
dear  expression  of  ideas.  The  decree  was  framed  on  the  basis  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  committee  of  the  French  Academy,  containing,  among  others,  two 
members,  Gaston  Paris  and  Octave  Greard ;  and  has  been  much  commended  by  the 
educational  world,  though  censured  by  others,  notably  the  editor  of  the  Rez'ue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  M.  F.  Brunctiere.  (A  translation  of  the  text  of  the  decree  is  given  m 
the  Educational  Times,  and  reprinted  by  Education,  December.) 

Finance. — Revenue  in  France  is  derived  from  direct  taxation  (lands,  buildings, 
fm^iture.  doors  and  windows,  patents  and  bustiYcss  licenses),  indirect  taxation 
(registration  stamps,  customs,  itKome  tax,  etc.).  monopolies  and  state  enterprises. 
Tn  1696  the  reventie  amounted  to  3,43^126,381  francs ;  in  1897,  3,526,077,944  francs ; 
m  169B,  3452,367,794  francs ;  in  i^,  3.496,863,530  francs.  The  official  biidget  for 
1900  adopted  April  13,  igoo,  ran  as  follows: 


Direct. 


In- 
direct. 


X.  RECEIPTS. 

Frana. 
Francs. 

Direct  taxes   477.944,167 

Native  contributions  

.  A&similated  taxes  ,  

'  Registration   533,085,000 

Sumps    184,536,200 

Bourse  operation   5.104.500 

Customs  445,148.850 

Income  tax   70,647.500 

Indirect  cootributions   659,867,000 

Sugar    182,982,500 

Monopolies  and  state  enterprises.   716,825,360 

Domains   52,523,300 

Various  receipts    56.801.180 

Rtcettes  d'ordre   68.771.564 


Ali^a. 
Francs. 
3.724,483 
8.189.863 
220,985 
3.941.000 
4,246,900 

13,425,000 
305,000 
6,863.500 

5,"^3,6oo 
4.885,000 
1.225.970 
3.405.610 


Grand  total  of  receipts  3>547.932,98l 

n.  EXPENDITCRES. 

Interest  on  public  debt  1,252.653,162 

President  and  legislature   14,075.560 

Mmistries   i. 765^-545 

Administration  and  collection  of  revenue  404-5o8<755 

Reimbursements   40.491.162 


54,170.362 
15.839,662 


Grand  total  of  expenditures  3.547.863.008 
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The  budget  submitted  for  the  year  1901  contained  these  estimates :  Total  receipts, 
3<55i>57o,497  francs,  including  4&3,o69,33S  francs  direct  contributions.  Expenses, 
3,551,292,378  francs,  both  exclusive  of  Algeria.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
J900  the  indirect  taxes  amounted  to  1,409,015,600  francs,  a  gain  of  34,682,900  over 
the  corresponding  months  for  the  preceding  year.  The  national  funded  debt  of  France^ 
the  largest  in  the  world,  amounted  on  Januar^r  i,  1900,  to  30,055,398,000  francs. 

Production — Agriculture. — ^France  is  the  chief  wheat-growing  country  of  Ennne 
and  the  first  wine-growing  country  of  the  world.  The  mulberry  tree  is  exteaairay 
cultivated,  and  beet  roots,  olives,  and  cider  apples  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
annual  crops.  The  official  statistics  for  1898  give  the  year's  production  as  follows: 
Wheat,  363,536,870  bushels,  raised  on  17,207,330  acres  of  ground,  and  worth  2,513,- 
980,571  francs;  ^e,  66,762,015  bushels,  on  3.644,515  acres,  worth  309,605,031  francs; 
barley,  46,882,656  bushels,  on  2,012,538  acres,  worth  183,114,306  francs;  maize,  23,- 
498,711  bushels,  on  1,387,933  acres,  worth  103,804,319  francs;  buckwheat,  21,472,713 
bushels,  on  1,407,934  acres,  worth  81,025,726  francs;  oats,  278,306,080  bushels,  on 
ft6o6k024  acres,  worth  881,748,683  francs;  potatoes,  13,042,590  tons,  on  3,812,647 
acres,  worth  646,123,475  francs;  beet  roots,  11,533,734  tons,  on  1,077,652  acres,  wortti 
303,747,076  francs ;  clover  and  grass,  27,235,495  tons,  on  1^682,905  acres,  and  worth 
I.I94>436>344  francs.  That  same  year  4,073,426  acres yielded  838,237,615  gallons  of  wine; 
cider  apples  were  produced  to  the  value  of  103,329,623  francs ;  nuts,  48,341,000  francs ; 
and  olives,  24,427,499  francs.  In  the  beginning  of  1890  the  farm  animals  in  France 
comprised  2,894,379  horses,  208,227  mules,  361,778  asses,  300,840  bulls,  1,815.990  oxen, 
^73.489  cows,  20,^1,610  sheep,  5,144,840  young  cattle,  1,121,658  goats,  and  6,230,966 
hogs.  The  quantity  of  milk  produced  was  2,167,224,659  gaJlons  of  the  value  of 
1.235.300,157  francs;  15,404,699  animals  yielded  91,616,562  pounds  of  wool,  worth 
61,16(3,448  francs.  In  189^  4,244.33s  acres  brought  forth  1.079,613,800  gallcMs  of 
wine;  and  the  total  yield,  including  that  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  amounted  to  1,391,- 
^,304  gallons.  The  great  increase  in  the  yield  of  wine  during  the  last  two  years 
IS  due  to  the  fact  that  means  have  at  length  been  found  for  combating  the  noxious 
phylloxera,  which  for  nearly  30  years  devastated  half  the  vineyards  of  France.  By 
grafting  California  shoots  on  the  mother  plant  the  work  of  the  pest  is  rendered 
practically  harmless,  and  the  vine  is  preserved.  Though  steadily  increasing  her  manu- 
factures of  silk,  France  is  descending  rapidly  as  a  producer  of  raw  silk.  In  1871  it 
raised  37  per  cent,  of  the  world's  output,  in  1899  only  9  per  cent.  The  yield  for  the 
last  six  years  from  1894  to  1899  was  as  follows:  1894,  73,147,000  n-ancs;  1895, 
77,007,000  francs;  1896,  ^7,200,000;  1897,  77,972,000  francs;  1898,  80,095,000  francs; 
1899,  87,043,000  francs.  In  i8m  the  wheat  crop  amounted  to  365,942,244  bushels,  on 
a  surface  of  16,419,723  acres.  The  official  estimates  for  1900  make  the  yield  of  wheat 
only  297,854,244  bushels  ( 17  -|-  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  against  an  average  of  21  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  1899).  The  country  has  had  to  draw  on  its  accumulated  stodc  for 
20,000,000  bushels,  but  will  not  be  forced  to  resort  to  importation.  The  rye  crop  is 
estimated  at  62,717,568  bushels,  as  against  68,237,794  bushels  for  1899. 

Minerals. — France  annually  produces  about  32,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  consumes  ' 
42,000,000,  importing  the  difference  from  England  and  to  a  small  extent  from 
America.  In  1897  there  were  mined  30,797,900  tons  of  coal  and  lignite  and  4,582,000 
tons  of  iron  ore.  The  output  of  pig  iron  amounted  to  2,484,200  tons,  of  wrought 
iron  to  784,000  tons,  and  of  steel  to  1,325,213  tons.  In  1898  the  figures  ran:  Coal, 
32,356,096  tons;  pig  iron,  2,525.075  tons;  wrought  iron,  736,410  tons;  steel,  1,174,075 
tons.  In  1899,  coal  and  lignite,  32.933.780  tons;  pig  iron,  2,567,388  tons;  wrought 
iron,  8i2,7S5  tons;  steel,  1,253,701  tons.  The  first  half  of  1900  yielded  the  following 
amounts:  Coal  and  lignite,  16,529,887  tons,  an  increase  of  146,104  tons  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1899;  pig  iron,  1,341,988,  an  increase  of  84.947  tons;  wrought 
iron,  410,803,  a  decrease  of  9360  tons ;  steel,  661,242  tons,  an  increase  of  32,023  tons. 
In  18(6  there  were  12,368  men  engaged  in  tlie  deep-sea  fisheries. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures. — The  commerce  of  France  is  classified  under  the 
two  heads  of  general  commerce  and  special  commerce.  General  commerce  includes 
the  total  volume  of  exports  and  imports;  special  commerce  designates  all  exports 
produced  in  the  country  and  all  imports  consumed  there.  The  chief  articles  of  import 
are  raw  wool,  cotton  and  silk,  foodstuffs,  machines,  metals,  oils,  and  timber;  the 
principal  commodities  exported  are  woollen,  silken  and  cotton  tissues,  wine,  manu- 
factured specialties,  robes,  confectionery,  and  flowers.  In  1898  the  general  commerce 
amounted  to  5,582,100,000  francs  imports  and  4,673.500.000  francs  exports;  the  special 
commerce  ran  up  to  4,472,500.000  francs  imports  and  3,5i(MKio,ooo_  francs  e]q>OTts. 
This  stream  of  trade  poured  through  the  various  ports  of  France  in  the  following 
amounts:  Marseilles,  1.951.000,000  n*ancs;  Havre,  1,693,000,000  francs;  Paris,  733,- 
000,000  francs ;  Bordeaux.  ^,000,000  francs ;  Dunkerque,  663.000,000  francs ;  Bou- 
logne, 473,000,000  francs ;  Dieppe.  254.000,000  francs ;  Calais,  243,000,000  francs.  In 
1899  the  special  exports  reached  3.899.142,000  francs,  and  the  imports,  4,217,150,000 
francs,  coming  under  three  general  heads  in  the  following  proportion:  Foodstuffs, 
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exports,  681,000,000  francs;  imports.  1,020,000,000  francs;  raw  materials,  exports, 
i,c»4,ooo,ooo  francs;  imports,  2,506,000,000  francs;  manufactured  goods,  exports, 
2,134,000,000  francs;  imports,  691,000,000  francs.  The  different  nations  shared  this 
trade  in  the  following  ratio:  Great  Britain  iipported  into  France  532,000,000  francs' 
worth  of  goods;  the  United  States,  400,000,000  francs;  Germany,  345,000,000  francs; 
Belgium,  311,000,000  francs;  Ar^fentina,  253,000,000  francs  (hides  and  skins  mostly)  ; 
Spain,  238,000,000  francs;  Russia,  162,000,000  francs;  and  Italy,  150,000,000  francs. 
Of  the  exports.  Great  Britain  took  goods  to  the  value  of  1,181,000,000  francs;  Bel- 

Ci>  555)00(^000  franca ;  Germany,  428,000,000  francs ;  the  United  States,  236,000.000 
cs;  Switzerland,  204XM»,ooo  francs;  Italy,  173,000,000  francs;  Spain,  136,000,000 
francs;  Brazil,  57,000,000  francs;  and  Argentina,  51,000,000  francs.  In  1900  the 
foreign  trade  amounted  to  4,408,530,000  francs  imports  and  4,078,032,000  francs 
exports.  Of  the  imports,  828,921,000  francs  represented  the  value  of  foodstuffs, 
841,430,000  francs  of  manufactured  articles,  2,738,179,000  francs  of  raw  materials; 
of  the  exports,  the  foodstuffs  were  worth  776,378,000  francs;  manufactures,  1,995,- 
862,000  francs;  and  raw  materials,  1,090,375,000  francs.  The  Exposition  did  not 
increase  the  volume  of  commerce,  as  was  expected.  In  fact,  exports  ^owed  quite 
a  fallin^r  off ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  foil  effects  of  the  Exposition  on  trade  will 
be  felt  m  1901,  when  the  showing  of  goods  is  over  and  serious  transactions  begin. 
To  the  trade  in  1900  the  United  States  contributed  $64,948,000  toward  the  imports 
and  $74,674,842  toward  the  exports.  In  1898  France  imported  390,780,354  francs  in 
coin  and  bullion,  and  exported  501,798,828  francs.  In  1899  the  figures  for  11  months 
were  465,215,000  francs  imports  and  355,687,000  francs  exports ;  in  the  first  11  months 
of  1900  they  were  529,905,000  francs  imports  and  290,477,000  francs  exports. 

Shipping. — The  merchant  navy  of  France  bears  not  the  slightest  proportion  to  the 
commerce  of  the  nation.  While  England  and  Germany  have  been  doubling  and 
trebling  their  tonnage,  France,  in  the  matter  of  shipping,  has  stood  still  or  has  even 
slidhtly  deteriorated ;  and  though  the  coasting  and  colonial  trade  is  well  in  the  hands 
of  French  seamen,  the  foreign  trade  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms. 
In  1870  the  German  mercl^t  marine  amounted  to  980,000  tons,  in  1899  it  stood 
2,720,000  tons ;  France's  tonnage  in  1870  was  1,072,000 ;  in  1898  it  was  estimated  at 
1,242,091,  in  1899  at  1,401,00a  and  in  1900  at  1.350,562  (Lloyd's).  French  economists 
deplore  the  prevalent  policy  of  building  up  sailing  fleets  whose  days  are  past,  and  of 
neglecting  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.  In  1898,  of  the  15,615  vessels  under  the 
French  flag,  14,406  were  sailing  craft.  From  :8^  to  1899,  while  sailing  tonnage 
doubled,  the  weight  of  steam  afloat  sank  from  37,000  to  28,000  tons.  This,  of  course, 
is  greatly  due  to  the  lack  of  technical  skill  among  Frenchmen  in  the  matter  of  iron 
shtp-building,  to  tiie  fact  that  she  is  for<%d  to  import  her  machinery,  aaid,  above  all, 
to  the  lack  of  coal,  which  compels  France  to  buy  10,000,000  tons  from  England 
every  year  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  ton.  In  1897  the  port  entries  were  80,005  French 
vessels,  of  11,513,233  tonnage,  and  20,372  foreign  vessels,  of  10,986,798  tonnage;  the 
clearances  comprised  80,473  French  vessels,  of  11,857,131  tonnage,  and  20,424  foreign 
vessels,  of  10,950,417  tonnage. 

In  1898  the  entries  stood  82,094  French  vessels,  of  11,907,268  tonnage,  and  20,965 
foreign  ships,  of  11,950,683  tonnage;  the  clearances  were  82.585  French  vessels,  of 
12,220,972  tonnage,  and  21,191  ships,  of  12,076,343  tonnage.  During  the  first  10  months 
of  1900  navigation  statistics  tell  the  following  story  concemmg  the  relation  of 
French  shipping  and  French  commerce:  In  trade  between  France  and  her  colonies 
and  protectorates  there  were  engaged  1950  ships,  aggregating  1,548,349  tons;  in 
deep-sea  fishing,  635  vessels  were  engaged,  with  a  tonnage  of  63,809;  3947  French 
vessels,  of  1,820,701  tonnage,  carried  on  trade  with  European  countries;  and  512 
ships,  of  826,969  tons,  sailed  to  nou' European  countries.  Of  foreign  bottoms,  178,  of 
138,534  tons,  traded  between  France  and  her  colonies  and  protectorates;  15,845  ships, 
of  9,076,004  tonnage,  plied  between  France  and  other  European  countries;  and  1511 
vessels,  of  3,333,349  toiuiue,  sailed  between  France  and  non-European  countries. 
Of  the  ships  engaged,  therefore,  in  the  French  carrying  trade,  a  little  over  one-fourth 
were  French;  and  of  the  total  tonnage  engaged,  French  tonnage  was  only  one-third. 
The  encouraging  features  of  the  quoted  figures  are  those  which  show  that  France 
almost  monopolizes  the  carrying  trade  with  her  colonies  and  dependencies ;  with  the 
development  of  the  colonies  the  merchant  marine  of  France  may  also  enter  on  a 
prosperous  career. 

Internal  Commnnications. — The  network  of  national  highways  laid  out  by  Napo- 
leon n.  at  immense  expense,  and  continuously  improved  since  his  time,  has  put 
France  above  any  other  country  in  the  matter  of  roads.  In  1809  there  were  30,775 
miles  of  road,  over  40  feet  broad,  connecting  all  the  principal  cities,  and  making 
France  an  ideal  place  for  the  tourist  on  bicycle  or  automobile.  There  are  5500  miles 
of  navigable  rivers  and  2970  miles  of  canals.  The  railroads  of  France  were  built 
under  cimcessions  fnnn  the  government,  which  subsidized  them  and  even  now  gnar- 
antees  the  interest  on  thdr  bonds.  Ultimately,  they  are  all  to  come  into  the  posses- 
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sion  of  the  state,  which  at  presmt  owns  one  of  the  six  main  lines.  In  1899  there 
were  23,375  niiles  of  road  in  the  country,  whose  gross  receipts  were  1.425,100,000 
francs,  and  whose  profits  amonnted  to  694.300,000  francs.  The  number  of  passei^ers 
carried  was  410,000,000.  The  differcDt  tnmk  lines,  their  lengtlis,  and  their  eammgs 
from  Jamary  i  to  Decemiber  t6,  1900,  are  as  Mlows: 

Miles.  Frai»:s. 

National  Railway    1749  47,270,000 

Parifr-Lyons-Mediterranean   439iD9(»,ooa 

Nord  2330  239,195.000 

OaeA   3473  T79^.«» 

Orieans   4^  218,111,000 

Est   3004  183^71,000 

Midi   3149  1^7^,000 

In  1897  the  rivers  and  canals  carried  4,366,000,000  kilometric  tons — that  is,  the 
actual  namber  of  tons,  multiplied  by  the  distance  in  kilometres ;  in  1:898,  4,577,000,000 
tons;  in  1899,  4,489,000,000  tons.  The  railvrays  in  the  same  3  years  carried  13,791,- 
000^000,  14,865.000,000,  and  15,860,000,000  Idloaietric  t(ms  req>ectively.  In  tSglB 
France  had  62,952  miles  of  telegraf^  and  33402  miles  of  telephone. 

Army. — The  French  army,  third  in  size  amons  those  of  European  nations,  rests 
on  conscription.  Every  male  citizen  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  is  liaMe  to  mili- 
tary doty.  The  terms  of  service  are  3  years  in  the  active  army,  10  years  in  the 
reserve  of  the  active  army,  6  years  in  the  territorial  army,  and  6  years  in  its  reserve. 
In  spite  of  the  tremendous  burden  of  expense  it  imposes  on  the  peojjle,  and  in  spite 
of  the  odium  which  the  Dreyfus  affair  recently  cast  on  its  administration,  the  smrf  is 
dear  to  all  Frenchmoi,  of  whom  the  vast  majority  look  upon  the  service  rcqtiired 
of  them  as  a  privilege  and  a  sacred  duty.  The  hope  of  dbtaintng  rewnge  ior  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  the  inveterate  hatred  of  Britain,  that  keep  the  French  <h«aining  always 
of  a  short  dash  across  the  channel  and  an  attack  on  London,  have  tended  to  str^^then 
this  feeling.  To  keep  up  in  the  race  with  Russia  and  Germany,  France  strains  to  the 
utmost  her  physical  and  financial  capacities.  Russia's  army  of  nearly  900,000  men 
is  drawn  from  a  population  of  130,000,000;  Germany's  forces,  700,000  stnoog,  rest  on 
a  foimdation  of  52,000,000  souls,  while  France  has  only  38,000,000  to  support  her 
armament  of  almost  600,000.  Here  she  is  confronted  by  the  grave  problem,  men- 
tioned in  the  paragraph  on  population.  Already  far  behind  ho"  rivals  in  numbers, 
she  cannot  continue  increasing  her  forces  in  just  proportion  with  a  stationary  popu- 
lation, while  Germany  adds  500,000  to  her  population  every  year,  and  Russa 
3,000,000.  The  position  erf  France  as  a  leading  armed  Power  seems,  therefore, 
greatly  to  be  threatened.  The  army  is  divided  into  20  corps  A'urmie,  each  a  mrniatDfe 
of  the  entire  organization  in  its  equipment  of  the  different  arms  of  the  service — 
infamry,  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  and  train.  The  different  corps,  unmbered  from 
I  to  20  in  the  order  mentioned,  have  their  headquarters  at  Lille,  Amiens,  Rouen, 
Mans,  Orleans,  Chalons-sur-Marne,  Besan^sn,  Bourges.  Tours,  Rernies,  Nantes, 
Lhnoges,  Clermont-Ferrant,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Toulouse,  Bordeauic, 
Algeria,  Nancy.  In  addition  there  are  the  forces  of  the  military  government  of 
Paris  and  the  gendarmerie,  ready  to  be  called  on  in  time  of  war.  In  1899  the  army 
was  composed  as  follows:  163  regiments  of  infantry,  30  battalions  of  chasseurs  h 
pied,  4  regiments  of  zouaves,  4  regiments  of  Algerian  riflemen.  5  regiments  of 
African  light  infatrtp',  5  regiments  of  various  kinds.   The  cavalry  forces  comprised 

13  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  31  regiments  of  dragoons,  21  regiments  of  chasseurs, 

14  regiments  of  hussars,  6  regiments  of  African  chassem-s,  4  regiments  of  spahis. 
There  were  18  battalions  of  foot  artillery  and  40  regiments  of  horse  artillery;  there 
were  7  regiments  of  engineers  and  20  squadrons  of  train  ;  Anally,  8  colonial  battalions 
and  21  corps  of  departmental  gendarmerie.  The  territorial  army  was  composed  of 
145  regiments  of  infantry,  10  tKittalicHis  of  zouaves,  7  battalions  of  chasseurs  d  pied, 
41  squadrons  of  cavalry.  3T  battalions  of  engineers,  19  squadrons  of  train.  In  1900 
the  estimated  strength  of  the  army  was  28.9^  officers  and  561.521  men,  or,  inclndmg 
the  gendarmerie  and  the  Kepublican  Guard,  29.740  officers  and  586,735  men,  of  whom 
II, 314  officers  and  men  went  to  the  general  staff,  the  military  schools,  and  to  trn- 
attached  commands;  13.386  officers  and  367,520  men  to  the  infantry;  3941  officers 
and  72,180  men  to  the  cavalry;  3992  officers  and  77.486  men  to  the  artillery;  501 
officers  and  12,925  men  to  the  engineers;  412  officer.s  and  11,347  iiien  to  the  train; 
659  officers  and  22,247  men  to  the  gendarmerie,  and  83  officers  and  3961  men  to  the 
Republican  Guard.  In  1699  the  war  budget  amounted  to  649,496,036  francs ;  in  1900 
the  figures  were  663.369,671  fnmcs. 

Nazy. — The  navy  of  France  is  the  second  in  the  world,  aiming  next  to  that  of 
England,  though  far  behind  it.  Her  colonial  asnirations  have  made  a  large  navy 
imperative  for  France ;  and  as  early  as  1691  the  country  entered  upon  an  dabocate 
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pn^ramme  of  naval  construction,  which,  however,  it  soon  abandoned.  The  dcclaiB- 
tion  of  M.  Locltroy,  former  minister  of  marine,  that  the  French  navy  was  merely 
a  costly  toy,  and  useless  for  lack  of  fortified  ports  and  coaling  siations,  led  to  the 
adoption  rii  igoo  of  a  new  programme,  of  which  the  chief  fealnres  are  the  building 
of  heavy  battle-ships.  s«-i[t  armored  cruisers  with  a  large  radius  of  action,  fleets  of 
sea-going  torpedo  boats,  and  the  fortification  of  various  points  in  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Senegal,  and  Indo-China;  all  this  to  be  completed  before  1907  at  an  outlay  of 
762,000^000  francs.  When  these  plans  are  executed  France's  fleet  will  consist  of 
28  first-class  battle-ships,  24  protected  cruisers,  52  destriers,  263  torpedo  boats,  and 
58  sabmarine  boats.  The  new  battle-ships  are  to  be  of  14,865  tons,  18  knots,  and 
have  a  radius  of  4000  miles;  the  cruisers,  12,600  tons,  22  knots,  and  a  radius  of  over 
12,000  miles.  The  ports  to  be  fortified  are,  among  others,  Bizerta,  in  Tmris;  Dakar, 
in  Senegal,  and  Saigon,  in  Farther  India.  And  to  bind  fleet  and  stations  closely 
together  a  system  of  submarine  cables  has  been  projected  from  Oran,  in  Algeria, 
by  way  of  Teneriffe  to  St.  Louis,  in  Senegal ;  from  Hue,  in  Annam,  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hong  Kong;  from  Madagascar  to  Reunion;  from  the  Gulf  of  Benin  to 
French  -Cbngo.  This  is  all  in  the  future.  The  actual  state  of  the  French  fleet,  as 
organized  m  the  marine  districts  of  Cherboirrg,  Brest,  Lortent,  Rochefort,  Totflon, 
Algeria,  and  Cochin-China  is  the  following:  Of  armored  battle-ships,  there  are  34, 
of  which  15  are  coast  guards  and  19  seagoing  macliincs.  Of  these  19,  8  range  from 
ii,a66  to  12,200  tons,  have  a  speed  of  17  knots,  and  are  provided  with  4  large  turret 
pieces,  2  12  and  2  ii-inch  guns,  or  4  12-inch  guns.  One,  the  Brenmts,  is  211.215  tons, 
and  -carries  3  13-inch  gnns.  In  the  course  of  construction  are  the  Suffcm,  12,728 
t<Mis;  t*ie  Jfna,  12,052  tons,  and  the  Henri  IP'.,  of  8950  tons,  all  of  18  knots  speed 
and  anmed  with  4  turreted  12-inch  guns  and  batteries  of  7.5r-iQch  qoidt-fire  gnns. 
The  other  to  sea-goii^  battle-ships  have  no  protected  guns  and  fall  below  16  knots 
speeds.  Of  cnrisers,  there  are  6  armored  vessels,  ranging  from  5000  to  6000  tons, 
from  18  to  20  knots  in  speed,  provided  with  2  7.7-inch  guns  and  batteries  of  6.5-incli 
and  s.5-inch  guns.  In  building  there  are  the  Jeanne  d'Arc,  of  11,270  tons;  2  armored 
cruisers,  of  14,138  tons  and  23  knots;  8  armored  cruisers,  of  8000  to  9000  tons  and 
21  knots,  and  3,  of  7500  tons.  In  1900  there  were  to  be  started  2  cruisers,  of  12,416 
tons  and  21  knots.  Of  35  unprotected  cruisers,  3  are  of  the  first  class,  having  a  speed 
of  23  knots;  16  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  with  a  speed  of  18  to  ao  knots, 
and  i6  of  the  third  class,  nmning  from  19  to  20  knots.  Last  come  20  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  and  222  torpedo  and  submarine  boats.  The  torpedo-boat  fleet  is  a  favorite 
with  the  French,  who  depend  on  it  to  protect  their  coasts,  and  see  in  it  a  possible 
means  of  effecting  the  long-delayed  invasion  of  England. 

Colonial  Policy. — For  the  last  two  years  France  has  been  vigoroosly  pursumg  her 
policy  of  colonial  expansion  in  Africa  and  in  Asia.  The  oases  of  the  Sahara  south  of 
Algiers  and  Morocco  are  being  reduced,  and  the  Berber  tribes  and  Arabs  brought  to 
submission.  Expeditions  have  crossed  the  great  desert,  effected  the  conquest  of 
Wadai,  and  defeated  hostile  chiefs  with  the  aid  of  other  French  contingents  coming 
up  the  Niger  and  its  branches  from  the  coast.  In  Cambodia  French  aggression  is 
rapidly  transforming  a  pretended  protectorate  into  an  undeniable  dependency.  Pub- 
lic works  are  being  midcrtaken  everywhere  at  great  expense,  in  Senegal,  in  Congo, 
on  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  especially  in  Madagascar,  where  railroads  have  been  com- 
menced, and  roads,  schools,  and  official  buildings  ifSrojected.  Yet  all  this  activity 
argues  only  a  vigorous  optimism  on  tlie  part  of  France,  for  of  present  achievement 
and  profits  there  are  little  or  none.  Far  from  being  self-supporting,  the  colonies 
hang  a  heavy  load  on  the  mother  country.  In  the  budget  for  1901.  the  minister  of 
cokwiies  received  103,000.000  francs  for  the  year's  expense,  and  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  land  and  naval  forces  required  for  their  protection,  the  railroad  guaran- 
tees and  shipping  subsidies,  200,000,000  francs  may  be  given  as  a  moderate  estimate  of 
tbeasmual  loss  her  colonies  bring  France.  Nor  does  the  commerce  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  serve  to  counterbalance  the  large  outlays.  The  total  imports 
into  the  colonies  for  1897  amounted  to  $49,360,278;  of  this  amount  France  and  her 
colonies  supplied  $23,301,268  worth,  while  foreign  countries  contributed  the  rest, 
without  going  to  the  slightest  expense  in  protecting  iinremuncrative  possessions. 
The  figures  quoted  are,  of  course,  better  than  those  of  ten  years  ago,  when  France 
imported  $io/x)0,ooo  worth  less  than  her  rivals,  and  probably  not  as  good  as  the 
figures  for  190Q,  which  are  not  available;  but.  taken  all  in  aJl,  they  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  France  can  hope  to  derive  substantial  profits  from 
her  colonies.  The  reasons  for  such  a  conspicuous  lack  of  success  may  be  pointed 
out  very  briefly.  First,  there  are  hostile  physical  conditions  to  be  encomitered  which 
would  seem  to  make  permanent  colonization  impossible  for  any  men,  most  of  all 
for  Europeans.  Of  France's  vast  empire,  immense  tracts  consist  of  sand  sparsely 
dotted  with  springs  and  oases;  large  tracts  lie  on  pest-riddcn  shores,  like  Congo, 
Dahomey,  or  the  Ivory  Coast.  According  to  some  recent  statistics,  the  last-men- 
ttoned  place  has  a  population  of  2.250,000  natives,  and  150  Europeans  among  whom 
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there  have  been  269  cases  of  disease.  Indo-China,  indeed,  possesses  a  passably 
salubrious  clinute,  but  even  there  natural  conditions  do  not  permit  the  transplanta- 
tion of  large  masses  of  Europeans.  Second,  even  though  £urcq>ean  immigrants 
might  live  comfortably  in  Indo-Chtna,  France  has  no  immigrants  to  supply.  With  a 
stationary  population,  with  a  standing  army  that  drafts  off  the  manhood  of  the 
nation,  leaving  not  enough  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  mother  country,  extensive 
emigration  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected,  and  in  fact  6gures  show  that  tiie  average 
emigration  out  of  France  for  the  last  ten  years  has  probably  been  about  3000  or 
4000.  Third,  and  most  important  of  all,  is  the  inadequate  system  of  colonial  admin- 
istration that  France  persists  in.  There  is  the  same  tendency  toward  centralization 
that  has  always  characterized  her  colonial  policy,  the  same  tendency  toward  over- 
loading a  dependency  with  laws  and  functionaries,  the  same  spirit  of  exploiting  the 
colony  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country.  Though  afflicted  with  an  over- 
abundance of  administrators,  Indo-China,  Madiwascar,  and  Algeria  are  ruled  from 
Paris,  and  not  from  their  own  capitals.  England  s  Colonial  Office  employs  74  men  to 
administer  the  empire ;  the  Frendi  Colonial  Office  requires  men  to  watdi  over  an 
empire  one-tenth  the  size  of  England's.  Most  of  the  African  settlements  are  vir- 
tually refuges  for  ofBce-holders,  where  men  come  to  be  invalided  and  retired  on  a 
pension;  Dahomey,  for  instance,  where  the  welfare  of  33  colonists,  of  whom  13 
were  French,  was  guarded  by  553  officials.  Inefficiency,  delays,  costliness  necessarily 
follow  such  a  method  of  governing  colonies  from  a  minister's  cabinet  The  Cokmial 
Office  pays  for  its  supplies  60  per  cent  above  the  market  price.  To  raise  some  small 
contribution  from  the  colonies,  the  mother  country  taxes  their  imports  into  France, 
and  to  prevent  their  competing  with  the  mother  country  puts  a  prohibitive  tariff  on 
all  colonial  products  that  are  also  produced  at  home.  Figures  say  that  from  18S5  to 
1898  France  spent  1.125.000,000  francs  on  her  colonies,  and  took  back  about 
70,000,000  francs,  raised  hy  crushing  taxes.  The  ministerial  estimate  for  1901  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  commission  on  the  budget  were  as  fc^ows : 

Estimate.  Commission's  Report 
Francs.  Francs. 

Administration    3.009,700  3.182,950 

Subsidies    12,184,500  8,621,500 

Military   79.257,000  9i.330,545 

Penal    9.066,400  8.890,800 

103,517,600  112,625.795 
To  be  raised  in  colonies   702,400  10,947.881 

Total  expense  102.815,200  101.077,914 

For  accounts  of  the  various  French  colonies  and  dependencies  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America,  see  under  Algeria  ;  Anau  ;  Caubooia  ;  Cochin  China  ;  French  Congo  ; 
Dahomey;  Guadeloupe;  French  Guiana;  F^nch  Guinea;  Indo-China;  Ivory 
Coast;  Laos;  Madagascab;  MAsnNiguE;  Reunion;  Senegal;  Somali  Coast; 
French  Soudan  ;  Tonquik  ;  Turns. 

History. 

The  Cabmet — The  year  in  France  has  been  a  quiet  one,  free  from  violent 
political  disturbance  within,  troubled  by  few  complications  abroad.  Delivered 
from  the  incubus  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  the  country  has  turned  to  its  private 
business  and  its  Exposition.  The  parliamentary  histoiy  of  1900^  is  the  history  of  a 
situation  rather  than  of  actions,  for  political  parties  have  retained  the  form  they 
assumed  during  the  stress  of  revision,  and  legislation,  with  some  exceptions  to  be 
mentioned,  has  concerned  itself  with  ordinary  measures  and  proposals.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  and  his  conglomerate  ministry  came  in,  as  the  phrase  ran,  to  save  the 
country,  whose  only  hope  was  the  ending  of  the  famous  "affair"  and  the  establishment 
of  peace.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  premier  succeeded  in  arriving  at  his  object 
and  remained  in  office,  successfully  meeting  all  attacks  and  gathering  strength  with 
time.  This  in  great  measure  must  be  attributed  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  man. 
A  splendid  orator,  expert  debater,  master  of  parliamentary  tactics,  he  has  escaped  at 
moments  when  others  might  have  met  destruction.  But  the  chief  source  of  his  power 
is  the  feeling,  widespread  through  the  nation,  that  the  republic,  endangered  by  the 
intestine  quarrel  of  the  last  few  years,  is  safe  only  in  the  hands  of  Waldeck-Rousseau 
and  his  associates.  The  ministry  is  not  popular  in  France.  The  policy  of  the  various 
ministers  has  been  attacked  in  the  Chamber,  that  of  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  Mille- 
rand  especially,  and  more  than  once  the  government  has  been  left  with  a  minorit>'; 
but  always  when  it  has  come  to  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day  or  voting  confidence 
in  the  cabinet,  the  memory  of  the  stormy  days  of  1899  has  brought  the  deputies  to 
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their  better  senses  and  insured  victory  to  the  government  The  country  has  dis- 
covered what  plots  against  the  nation  were  carried  on  under  the  mask  of  nationalism, 
anti-Semitism,  and  militarism,  and  has  turned  to  the  Republicans  for  a  moderate 
and  safe  administration.  The  Amnesty  bill,  passed  in  December,  1900,  put  an  end, 
for  a  time,  at  least,  to  the  agitation  over  the  Dreyfus  affair.  It  forbade  the  bringing 
of  lawsuits  arising  from  the  affair,  aiid  pardoned  all  concerned  with  the  exception 
of  Deroulede,  Guerin,  and  Marcel-Habert.  In  foreign  matters,  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion has  prevailed,  arbitration  has  been  resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  disputed 
questions,  treaties  have  been  made  arranging  boundaries,  and  the  policy  of  non* 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations  has  been  carried  out.  That  the  country 
appreciates  this  policy  of  moderation  appeared  in  November,  1900.  The  Opposition 
had  been  declaring  that  as  soon  as  it  had  finished  counting  the  profits  of  the  Ex- 
position  it  would  overthrow  the  ministry.  November  8  was  a  stormy  day  in  the 
Chamber.  Hostile  motions  began  to  pour  in,  and  very  soon  the  government  was 
fighting  for  life.  In  a  discttssion  of  its  general  j>olicy  it  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of 
330  to  338.  But  a  motion  dq>loring  the  collectivist  tendency  of  the  cabinet  passed  by 
357  to  314,  and  a  motion  censuring  the  surrender  by  the  authorities  to  the  Belgian 
government  of  Sipido,  the  would-be  assassin  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  passed  by  306 
to  216.  And  when  the  ministry  seemed  lost,  a  vote  of  confidence  was  accorded  it  by 
316  voices  against  337.  Similar  scenes  had  occurred  on  May  2^,  when  Meline  and 
Ribot  led  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  government;  and  on  May  28,  when  the 
word  "felony,"  used  by  Waldeck- Rousseau  in  characterizing  the  attempt  of  some 
officers  to  reopen  the  Dreyfus  affair,  caused  the  resignation  soon  after  of  General  de 
Galliffet,  minister  of  war;  Jamont,  generalissimo  of  the  army,  and  Delanne,  chief  of 
the  general  staflf.  The  premier,  however,  explained  his  meaning,  and  the  deputies 
awarded  him  their  confidence. 

Political  Parties. — ^The  ministry  depends  for  its  support  on  the  liberal  Repub- 
licans and  the  Socialists.  The  latter,  under  the  leadership  of  Jaures  and  Viviani, 
reorganized  as  a  parliamentary  group  in  December,  1899,  when  the  preliminary 
Socialist  congress  had  patched  up  a  truce  between  the  ministerialists  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jules  Guesde.  Jaures  and  his  followers  are  opportunists  who  believe  in 
furthering  socialism  by  extorting  continual  reforms  from  the  present  bourgeoise 
government  Under  a  reactionary  ministry  this  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for 
them,  and  it  is  consequently  to  their  interest  that  the  rei>ublic  be  preserved  and  a 
ministry  kept  in  power  that  is  ready  to  grant  large  concessions  in  return  for  support 
in  the  Chamber.  The  Republicans  do  not  love  their  Socialist  allies,  and  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  votes  of  censure  passed  on  Millerand's  collectivist  attitude; 
but  they  agree  with  the  Socialists  in  their  opposition  to  the  clergy,  and  above  all 
things  must  have  their  support  against  the  Nationalists  and  the  conservative  Repub- 
licans. There  are  not  as  many  groups  in  the  two  houses  now  as  formerly.  The 
Monarchists  and  the  Nationalists  have  sunk  in  importance,  and  can  only  attack  the 
government  by  uniting  with  the  main  body  of  the  opposition,  the  conservative  Re- 
publicans under  Meline.  Nor  is  this  body  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  ministry. 
Notice  has  been  taken  of  the  fear  of  anarchy  which,  at  critical  moments,  has  sent 
men  frmp  the  Left  to  the  support  of  the  government.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
Meline  has  proposed  and  voted  for  confidence  in  the  ministry.  January  38,  igoo,  09 
setiators,  according  to  the  constitution,  were  elected  for  a  period  of  9  years.  Of 
these,  61  were  Republicans,  6  Liberal- Republicans,  18  Radicals,  7  Socialists,  4 
Monarchists,  and  3  Nationalists.  The  composition  of  the  Senate  remained  un- 
changed, but  to  the  Nationalists,  who  had  expected  large  gains,  and  put  up  30 
candidates,  the  election  was  a  profound  disappointment  Still  worse  for  them  was 
the  result  of  the  municipal  elections  in  April  and  May.  Though  they  carried  Paris 
by  a  good  majority,  their  downfall  in  the  country  districts  was  almost  complete. 
Nationalist  strongholds  were  lost  to  Republicans  and  Socialists,  and  candidates 
recommended  by  D6rouIMe  were  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

The  Ministry  and  the  Congregations. — One  of  the  few  important  matters  of  legis- 
lation mooted  by  the  ministry  in  1900  was  the  so-called  Law  of  Associations,  which 
Waldeck-Rousseau  had  made  his  own  particular  care.  In  France  there  are  no  laws 
permitting  the  existence  of  associations  or  r^^Iating  their  constitution.  All  cor- 
porations that  exist  do  so  only  on  sufferance,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
authorities  to  suppress  them  at  will.  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  was  the  ostensible 
purport  of  the  legislation  proposed ;  but  though  the  word  association  was  employed 
without  any  explanatory  adjective,  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  religious  corporations, 
the  Catholic  congregations,  that  were  aimed  at.  The  government  did  not  deny  this, 
but  asserted  the  necessi^  of  curbing  the  power  of  the  irregular  clergy,  whose  immense 
wealth  and  ointrol  of  education  make  them  tlangerous  elements  in  the  nation.  The 
influence  of  the  clei^,  it  was  declared,  has  been  constantly  exerted  in  favor  of  mon> 
archy  and  reaction,  and  the  pupils  of  Catholic  schools  have  been  brought  up  to  hate 
the  rqmblic   The  Opposition  maintained  that  the  government  was  actuated  by  the 
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desire  to  plunder  the  congregations  of  their  possessions,  which,  hy  the  "way,  said  rtiey, 
have  been  immensely  overestimated,  and  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  instraction,  whidi 
m  France  means  the  r^t  of  Catholic  institutions  to  give  instmction  independent  of 
state  control.  The  action  of  the  ministers  was  characterized  as  a  bid  for  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  radical  Socialists  by  sacrificing  to  them  their  traditional 
enemies,  the  clergy.  In  this  accusation  there  was  some  troth,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
ministers  may  be  said  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  of  strengthening  the  republic  by 
completely  secularizing  education,  and  bringing  the  congregations  imder  the  closer 
contrd  of  the  government.  The  battle  began  early  in  1900.  The  Assimiptionist 
monies  of  Paris,  in  their  organ,  Le  Croix,  vimlentfy  attacked  the  government  as  a 
whole  and  the  ministers  individually.  On  Jamiary  22,  the  strperior  and  11  monks  of 
the  order  were  brought  to  trial  in  Paris,  charged  with  being  members  of  an  illegal 
association  and  conspiracy.  January  24  they  were  fined  and  the  order  declared  dis- 
sohred.  On  February  12  a  hiH  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber  providing;  for  the 
punishment  of  ministers  of  religion  who  should  criticise  public  authorities.  For 
expressing  their  sympathy  with  the  Assumptionists  and  denouncing  the  government, 
the  Archbishop  of  Aix  and  three  bishops  were  deprived  of  their  stipend.  Another 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber,  providing  that  all  candidates  for  the  civil  ser- 
vice, the  army,  and  the  navy  must  have  attended  a  college  of  the  state  for  at  least 
three  years,  but  this  the  Commission  on  Instraction  quashed  hy  a  vote  of  14  to  9. 
In  a  speech  delivered  at  Toulouse  on  October  28,  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
Parliament  Waldeck-Rousseau  declared  that  the  law  of  associations  would  be  die 
chief  feature  of  the  ministerial  programme.  He  admitted  that  it  was  aimed  against 
the  religious  commtmities,  whose  wealth  he  estimated  at  1,069,000,000  francs,  and 
was  intended  to  prevent  their  further  acquisition  of  property  and  to  deprive  them  of 
the  right  to  educate  citizens  who  were  to  serve  the  state.  Sudi  a  bill  has  been  laid 
before  Pafriiament;  a  similar  one  has  been  introduced  by  M.  Henri  Brisson,  and  at 
the  time  of  wrtting  the  legislature  is  engaged  in  debatmg  the  cfaestion.  The  Pope 
has  sought  to  mediate  between  the  government  and  the  clergy,  has  counselled  modera- 
tion and  appealed  to  the  protection  of  the  Concordat. 

Afitlerand  and  Labor. — The  presence  of  a  Socialist  in  the  cahinet  has  tended  to 
make  labor  legislation  an  important  part  of  the  ministerial  programme.  Millerand's 
advent  into  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry  was  followed  by  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Labor.  It  was  made  a  body  of  66  mem- 
bers, diosen  for  the  most  part  by  election,  women  bring  eligible.  Twenty-two 
members  were  to  he  voted  for  hy  laborers.  22  by  emplc^rs,  12  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister,  and  the  remaining  10  to  be  made  up  of  the  president  of 
the  mtmieipal  council,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  directors  of  <ht 
ministry.  The  council  was  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  and  to  discuss  aH 
subjects  pertaining  to  labor.  Questions  thus  broached  were  left  to  a  permanent 
commission  of  22,  composed  equally  of  employers  and  employees,  to  be  investigated 
and  reported  on.  The  significant  feature  of  the  arrangement  was  the  fact  that  the 
labor  and  the  employers'  delegates  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  trades  imions  and  the 
emplcqrers'  associations  respectively.  By  a  decree  of  September  17,  1900,  Mitlrrand 
ordered  the  establishment  of  departmental  councils  of  labor,  similar  in  character  to 
the  Superior  Council,  composed  half  of  laborers,  half  of  employers.  The  chief 
duties  of  these  councils  are  (i)  to  give  information  concerning  all  matters  of  labor 
at  the  demand  of  working  men,  employers,  or  the  government;  (2)  to  assist  the 
Superior  Council  in  its  investigations;  (3)  to  establish  for  the  different  professions, 
and  with  the  consent  of  employers  and  employees,  a  normal  scale  of  wages  and  normal 
hours  of  labor;  (4)  investigate  the  causes  of  lack  of  employment;  and  (5)  to  watch 
over  the  execution  of  all  labor  laws  and  to  report  on  them  to  the  minister.  Mil- 
lerand's open  intention  is  to  force  non-union  working  men  into  the  unions,  and  non- 
nssodated  employers  into  associations.  For  this  reason  the  delegates  to  the  Superior 
Council  and  the  departmental  councils  are  to  be  elected  only  by  the  trades  unions 
and  the  employers'  associations,  the  non-affiliated  workers  and  masters  having  no 
representation.  Opponents  of  the  scheme  have  pointed  out  how  unfair  it  is  in 
many  ways,  above  all  in  this :  There  are  in  France  420,000  union  working  men  and 
5,676.000  non-union  laborers;  through  the  councils  of  labor  the  420.000  men  lay  down 
conditions  to  be  followed  by  the  five  and  a  half  millionp.  In  the  same  way  151.000 
associated  patrons  would  formulate  measures  affecting  1,200.000  independent 
employers.  Late  in  1900  Millerand  also  proposed  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion intended  to  avoid  as  ranch  as  possible  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  the  future.  Ml 
establishments  employing  more  than  50  hands  were  to  declare  whether  or  not  they 
pledged  themselves  to  arbitration,  enterprises  patronized  by  the  state  being  obliged 
to  submit.  A  contract  to  atbitrate  having  thus  been  formed  between  employer  and 
emplojrees.  all  grievances  were  to  be  submitted  in  writing  by  representatives  of  the 
woilting  men,  and  the  patrons  were  to  appoint  representatives  to  arbitrate  with  them. 
If  these  disagreed  or  failed  to  render  a  decision  wititin  six  d^s  the  employees  were 
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to  assemble  and  decide  whether  to  strike  or  not.  Once  decided  on,  cessation  of  work 
was  obligatory  on  all  employees;  but  a  new  vote  was  to  be  taken  every  seven  days, 
and  if  the  strike  was  not  renewed,  work  should  be  resumed.  For  tntiraidating  a 
laborer  while  voting,  or  for  interfering  with  the  function  of  a  delegate  or  arbitrator, 
penalties  of  ftne  and  imprisoninmt  are  prescribed. 

Foreign  Holicy — France,  England,  and  the  Boers, — ^Tb«  policy  of  moderation  the 
ministry  set  itself  has  been  especially  con^cuons  in  the  attitu^  of  the  government 
toward  England  on  the  Boer  question.  UndeniaUy,  the  sympathies  of  the  French 
people  have  been  with  the  djrii^  repiri^lics,  and  hatred  for  England  has  oltea  found 
poiKilar  expression.  Bot  the  foreign  minister,  Delcasse,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
aadiorities  have  striven  to  preserve  a  perfectly  nentnU  position,  and  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  The  cheaper  journals  of  Paris,  the  irreconcilable  factions,  and  those 
royalists  who  would  be  glad  to  build  a  monarchy  on  the  rums  of  a  defeated  republic 
were  clamoroos  for  war  against  Engfand ;  biit  the  more  important  and  influoittal 
newspapers  have  st^wrted  the  governinent  in  the  part  rt  has  played  with  respect  to 
England.  The  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  England's  friendship  and  a  prndent 
respect  for  Elngland's  might  have  become  very  potent  amon^  thinking  Frendimen. 
Speaking  in  the  Senate  on  March  15  ccmceming  the  relations  of  France  to  the 
Elfish  and  the  Boers,  Delcasse  wisdy  and  frankly  said :  "But  after  so  many  rough 
trials,  and  so  many  radical  changes  in  the  European  balance  of  power,  France  can 
no  longer  maintain  that  her  duty  to  the  world,  to  which  she  has  never  been  false, 
shoald  malK  her  forget  her  duty  te  herself.  The  nation  bos  k>st  Bone  of  that 
splendid  genero^y  it  has  so  often  displayed,  but  an  unfailing  instinct  warns  us  that 
we  must  no  longer  rashly  grve  ourselves  up  to  it.  We  have  sacrificed  enough  for  the 
cause  of  international  solidarity  to  be  entitled  to  watch  without  envy  the  progress  of 
another  Power,  whose  efforts  we  are  ready  to  sustain,  and  whose  success  we  shall 
sincere^  ai^plaud."  Tbe  ruk  ol  action  thus  outlined,  the  govemmeat  ^wed  itself 
ready  to  foUow.  On  March  Jr  a  crowd  of  students  and  longshoremen  attacked  the 
Britnh  consulate  at  Bordcaox,  aad  did  some  trifling  damage.  The  rioters  were 
arrested  and  punished,  and  apologies  for  the  occurrence  were  offered  England. 
Later  in  the  year,  when  the  cfaeap  press  had  begun  to  publish  sctn'riloiis  accounts  and 
vile  portraits  of  the  queen,  a  sharp  protest  from  Chamberlain^  July  j>,  brought  forth 
an  inmiediate  promise  from  WaJdeck-Rousseau  that  the  offensive  publications  should 
be  suppressed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boer  delegates  were  received  cordially  by 
Delcasse  and  by  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  at^  treated  with  all  the  considera- 
tion a  neutral  nation  conid  offer.  On  December  22  President  Krugcr  landed  at  Mar- 
seilles,, and  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  tbe  people  seemed 
content  to  cheer  the  Boers  without  indulging  in  the  usual  execrations  against  their 
enemies.  K^uger's  journey  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  was  a  triumphal  march.  At 
many  cities  and  towns  on  the  road  crowds  swarmed  out  to  hail  him,  school  children 
sang  before  him  aad  strewed  flowers  in  bis  way;  women  cri^d  over  him  and  kissed 
his  hands.  At  Paris  he  ^vas  received  by  a  great  crowd  and  many  politicians,  but  it 
was  noticeable  that  only  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  present,  the  government 
being  represented  by  a  minor  official.  During  his  stay  in  the  city  there  was  little  com- 
motion around  his  hotel,  though  he  was  greeted  warmly  whenever  he  went  out-  On 
November  29  the  Chamber  passed  a  resolution  greeting  Krv^er  and  expressing  its 
sympathy  at  the  same  time  with  the  English  democracy.  Kruger  remained  a  few 
days  In  Paris,  received  a  medal  from  the  municipal  council,  another  from  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university,  and  left  quietly  for  the  north.  And  so  the  ministry  steered 
safely  through  (he  year,  keeping  England  as  a  good  friend,  agreeing  with  her  in 
Jamiary  on  a  modus  vivcndi  in  the  question  of  the  Newfoundland  fishing  rights,  and 
settling  through  arbitration  some  slight  dispute  that  had  arisen  in  Sierra  Leone  and 
on  the  Niger  (December  12).  General  Mercier.  speaking  in  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  astounded  his  hearers  by  suddenly  launching  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, speedy,  effective,  and  cheap.  As  he  was  goin^  into  details,  however,  he  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Folliere,  and  the  incident  closed  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  opened. 

France  in  China. — The  part  played  by  France  in  China,  as  one  of  the  allied 
Powers,  win  be  found  under  Chinese  Empire.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  how  Delcasse's  note  of  September  30  chiefly  served  to  break  the  deadlock  be- 
tween the  different  representatives  in  Qiina  over  a  basis  of  negotiations  with  the 
empire.  Drawn  with  the  knowledge  of  Russia,  Ddcasse's  proposals  received  the 
approval  of  all  the  nations  except  the  United  States,  which  objected  to  certain 
features  in  the  document  Virtually,  however,  it  came  to  be  accepted  by  all  the 
Powers.  Its  terms  were:  (i)  That  the  Chinese  government  punish  all  persons  the 
European  representatives  should  designate  as  having  been  concerned  m  the  dis- 
turbajices;  (2)  that  further  importation  of  arms  should  be  forbidden:  (3)  that  in- 
demnities should  be  granted  to  states,  societies,  and  individuals ;  (4)  that  permanent 
lotion  gurds  should  be  established  at  Peking;  (5)  that  the  Taku  forts  should  be 
dismantled;  (6)  that  European  forces  hold  two  or  three  points  on  the  road  from 
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Tientsin  to  Peking.  That  Russia  should  have  acceded  to  the  terms  before  they  were 
drafted  would  argue  that  the  Franco-Russian  entente  is  still  alive.  In  January  Del- 
casse  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  alliance  between  the  two  nations  was  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  a  quasi  official  letter  in  the  Matin  in  the  same  month  dwells  on 
the  firm  ties  existing  between  them.  On  November  4,  1900,  at  the  imveiling  of  a 
monument  to  Prestdenf  Carnot,  Nicholas  II.  tel^aphed:  "The  unvtiling  of  the 
statue  of  your  illustrious  predecessor  recalls  vividly  to  my  memory  the  important 
services  rendered  to  France  by  the  late  President  Camot,  and  his  active  co-operation 
in  the  great  work  of  the  close  rapprochement  in  an  essentially  pacific  purpose  of  our 
friendly  and  allied  countries.  In  heartily  associating  ourselves  with  that  ceremony. 
I  beg  you,  Mr.  President,  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  sentiments  of  sincere  and 
unchanging  friendship." 

Boundary  Treaty  with  Spain. — In  a  convention  with  France,  Spain  ceded  her 
daim  to  a  strip  of  territory  extending  across  French  Congo  to  the  fifteenth  degree  of 
longitude,  and  limited  herself  to  a  small  tract  between  Uie  ocean,  on  the  west,  the 
ninth  degree  of  longitude  on  the  east,  the  Muni  River  on  the  south,  and  CamenxMi 
on  the  north.  Spain  also  gave  up  her  claim  to  the  hinterland  between  Cape  Blanco 
and  Cape  Bojador,  keeping  the  regions  along  the  coast,  and  leaving  to  France 
the  important  districts  of  Adrar  and  Sebkha,  Ijil.  For  the  settlement  of  the  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Brazil,  the  commercial  treaty  with  Haiti,  and  trouble  with  Santo 
Domingo,  see  Brazil;  Haiti;  Santo  Domingo. 

FRANZ  FBRBINAMD,  Abchduke,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Aus- 
tria, previous  to  his  morganatic  marriage  with  the  Countess  Sophia  Chotek,  re- 
nounced all  claim  to  the  throne  on  the  part  of  his  wife  and  children  on  June  28, 
igoo.  This  marriage  took  place  July  I,  and  it  was  reported  later  in  the  year  that  the 
archduke  was  intending  to  relinquish  his  own  right  of  succession  in  favor  of  his 
brother,  Archduke  Otto  Franz,  and  the  latter's  son,  Archduke  Charles.  He  was 
born  at  Gratz  in  1863,  the  son  of  the  late  Archduke  Charles  Louts,  who  died  in 
1896,  and  the  Princess  Maria  Annonciata,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IL,  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  A  few  years  ago  he  inherited  the  fortune  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  took  the  name  of  Este,  but  when  the  Archduke  Charles  Louis,  the 
father  of  Archduke  Franz,  renounced  the  rights  of  succession  in  his  favor.  Arch- 
duke Franz  gave  his  fortune  and  the  name  of  Este  to  his  brother,  the  Archduke 
Otto.    During  1893  Archduke  Franz  made  a  journey  around  the  world. 

FRATBRNAL  OONORBSS,  NATIONAL,  was  organized  in  1886  by  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  16  other  fraternal  benefit  societies,  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  information,  benefit,  and  protection.  The  latest  congress,  held  in 
Boston  in  August,  1900,  embraced  47  orders,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  2,668,- 
649,  carrying  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $4,021,000,000,  and  having  paid  over 
$38,00,000  in  benefits  during  the  year.  The  congress  meets  partly  in  sections,  the 
two  chief  sections  being  the  medical  and  that  on  the  fraternal  press. 

FRATERNAL  OROANIZAIIONS  is  a  term  which  has  come  to  be  applied 
more  particularly  to  the  beneficiary  secret  societies,  which  pay  death,  sick,  accident, 
funeral,  or  other  benefits.  In  a  general  sense  it  may  be  considered  to  embrace  all 
the  various  associations  of  a  secret  and  fraternal  nature.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe 
that  but  one  country  is  more  thoroughly  characterized  by  its  secret  society  system 
than  is  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  and  that  country  is  China.  There  is  little 
resemblance  to  the  revolutionary  societies  of  the  Orient,  however,  in  the  American 
secret  fraternal  organizations,  more  than  half  of  which  are  beneficiary,  and  all  of 
which  teach  the  principles  of  benevolence  and  peace.  The  secrecy  of  American 
societies  is,  moreover,  largely  nominal,  and  is  attended  by  none  of  the  dang^s  which 
the  name  "secret  socie^"  has  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  surest.  There  are 
about  600  fraternal  beneficiary  societies  in  this  country,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  5,500.000,  nearly  half  of  which  is  contained  in  the  Freemasons  and  the  Odd 
Fellows,  with  a  membership  of  about  1,000,000  each,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
with  nearly  500,000  members,  and  as  many  more  members  in  the  47  organizations 
which  form  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  {q.t.).  The  remaining  membership 
is  scattered  among  some  500  odd  societies.  According  to  the  Cyclopedia  of  Frater- 
nities (1899),  over  30,000  men  join  the  Masons  annually,  as  many  more  the  Odd 
Fellows,  and  half  as  many  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  The  number  of  novitiates  in 
American  secret  societies  reaches  some  200,000  a  year.  The  pioneer  secret  society 
in  America  is,  of  course,  the  Masonic,  which  was  established  in  1730  at  Philadelphia. 
In  1765  the  Sons  of  Liberty  arose,  which  later  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Tam- 
many societies,  the  forerunner  of  various  patriotic  and  political  societies.  Previous 
to  the  rise  of  the  Tammany  societie<?,  however,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was 
formed,  in  1783,  and  practically  all  succeeding  ancestral  military  societies  have  been 
modelled  upon  it.  In  1776  the  formation  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  introduced  a  new 
element  into  the  secret  society  system,  though  the  development  of  the  modem 
college  fraternity  did  not  begm  until  the  organization  of  Kappa  Alpha  in  1825. 
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In  1819  the  Odd  Fellows  apoeared  in  this  country,  being,  with  the  oi^er  English 
societies — the  Druids  and  the  Foresters — the  forerunners  of  the  American  "friendly" 
beneficiary  societies.  The  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  is  the  oldest  friendly  society 
of  purely  American  origin.  The  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  organized  in  i8», 
is  the  original  mutual  assessment  beneficiary  secret  society,  being  the  first  to  carry 
a  co-operative  life  insurance  plan  into  practical  effect.  There  are  now  between  150 
and  200  such  societies  conducted  on  what  is  known  as  the  lodge  system.  The 
Knights  of  Pythias  combines  the  plans  of  both  the  iriendly  and  the  assessment 
beneficiary  society.  There  are  some  25  or  more  secret  tabor  organizations,  all  of 
which  have  beneficiary  features  of  some  kind,  as  have  various  other  secret  societies 
devoted  to  total  abstinence  or  Other  declared  aims. 

The  National  Fraternal  Congress  is  a  combination  of  some  of  the  stronger  orders 
to  bring  the  better  societies  into  line,  to  overcome  the  impression  caused  by  the 
financial  failures  of  those  societies  which  have  been  characterized  by  lack  of  busi- 
ness methods  and  well-established  principles,  and  to  bring  about  some  uniform 
legislation  regulating  fraternal  organizations  throughout  the  country.  It  has  recom- 
mended such  a  law,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Congress  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  enacted  by  several  State  Legislatures.  It  is  said  that  only  about  15  States 
have  fairly  complete  legislation  relatmg  to  fraternal  societies.  One  reason  for  this 
is,  of  course,  the  relative  newness  of  the  system.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
Fraternal  Congress  has  made  steady  progress  toward  sound  financial  operations. 
During  igoo  the  societies  represented  in  the  congress  paid  benefits  estimated  at 
$38,000,000,  and  were  carrying  insurance  risks  of  considerably  more  than  $4,000,- 
000,000.  In  addition  to  these,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  many  societies  which 
maintain  systems  of  benefit  which  are  chiefly  remedial,  and  which  cannot  be  charac- 
ized  as  systems  of  insurance.  Some  of  these  are  quite  large,  one  alone  paying 
$3,000,000  annually  in  relief  work.  In  1898  eighteen  orders  organized  an  American 
Fraternal  Congress,  the  chief  difference  between  it  and  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress  being  the  insistence  of  the  American  congress  on  a  reserve  fund.  The 
ag^egate  annual  income  of  the  beneficiary  societies  of  the  country  is  some  $60,000,- 
000,  and  the  certificates  carried  by  those  societies  offering  insurance  policies  amount 
to  about  $5,000,000,000.  From  the  latter  figures  it  will  be  seen  how  large  a  part  of 
the  total  is  carried  by  those  societies  forming  the  National  Fraternal  Congress. 
The  following  table  gives  statistics  relating  to  some  of  the  more  important  fraternal 
bodies : 


Naks  or  OaoAiniATiox. 


American  Legion  of  Honor  

Ben  Bur.  Tribe  of  

B'nai  Britb.  Independent  t)rder  of  

Brilh  .Abmh&Di,  Order  of  

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion  

Catholic  Knightii  of  America  

Dniids,  tTnit^  Ancient  Order  of  

Elk^  Benevolent  and  ProtccUre  Order  of  

FoKClers,  Ancient  Order  of  

Forestcn  of  America  

Foreslen,  Independent  Order  of  

Free  SoRH  nf  Israel.  In<Iependenl  Order  of  

Kiooi  FcUown.  Itnyal  Hocletjr  of  

HeptaHophu,  improwd  Order  of  

Ilibemlanfl  in  America,  Andcnt  Order  of  

Home  Circle  

Irlnh  Catholic  Benevolent  Union  

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor  

Knights  of  Honor  

KniniCs  of  Malta.  Ancient  and  IllnatrlonB  Order  of 

Knights  of  St.  John  and  Malta  

Knights  of  the  Golden  Ragle  

Knights  of  the  Maccabees  

LodwH'  Catholic  Bene^'olent  Union  

Mjstic  Circle.  The  Fratenal  

Xatlonal  Prorldcnt  Union  

National  Union  

New  England  Order  of  Protection  

Pilgrim  Fathers,  United  Order  of  

Recbabiics,  Independent  Order  of  

Bed  Men,  Improved  Order  of  

Rojai  Templars  of  Temperance  

ScoUlsh  Clana,  Order  of  

United  American  Mechanics,  Older  of  

United  American  Mechanics,  Jnnlor  Order  of  

United  Workmen,  Ancient  Order  of  

Woodmen  of  America,  Modem  

Woodmen  of  the  World  


Fou?Xtion.  Memberabip. 


1878 
1894 
181.3 
1»59 
1681 
1(177 
*18:i0 

imi 

1H81 
1849 

1883 
1878 
1830(f) 

isra 

1869 
1877 
1873 
•  1B89 

1873 
1R8] 
1B90 
18&1 
1883 
1881 
1887 
1879 
18S& 
1844 
ISTO 
1878 
1845 
1803 
1668 
1883 
1891 


11,1111 

4j,asi 

30,000 
'.•0,01 7 
44.000 
23.186 
16  Tfe 
7.-i.00O 
912.660 
184,1S6 
180,717 
12,000 
9.478 
55.109 
140.000 

b,;t>7 

I4.09o 
n2.883 
59,<ffl3 
26.000 
4,017 
64,782 
!&7,9.% 
69,801 
13,803 
8.200 
B8,lfi2 
80.SSS 
32,529 
ilM.OOO 
886,702 
18.718 
6,061 
S  49.189 
180.000 
415,000 
568.101 
199,837 


Beneflle 
dlsburMd  »lnce 
organization . 


$41.31(1.848 
650.035 
30.000.000 
1.477.687 
11,40SJ)66 
10.I8S.790 
t  4.536.701 
8.50.000 

J  in.mooo 

1 5,000.000 
9,103.205 

s..mooo 

5,179,196 


2,405,891 
2,0;3.S36 
17,000.000 
71,7r8.898 

"Vio'sie 

6.288,316 
9.600.000 
1.440.459 
1,742.228 
1.604.634 
1:^.886,469 
8,789,690 
4,123.931 

'i6,ssb'.6iT 

7,509,000 
700.000 

4.143,847 
106.246.168 
19,377.240 
I  5,970,MS 
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FSBB  BAPTIST  YOUttO  PBOPXiBf  UNITED  SOOTBTV  OF,  organized  in 
i8S8,  had  in  1900  a  membership,  including  junior  and  intermediate  societies,  oi 
25,000;  suimorts  seven  missionaries  in  India,  besides  contributing  to  se\-eral  home 
missions.  General  meeting  for  1901  at  Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Va^  September  S-  Ptesi- 
dent,  £.  P.  Metcalf,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  secretary,  Harry  S.  Myers,  Hrllsdale,  Mich. 

rRBBllA80M3,  reported  for  1899-1900  as  follows,  in  the  United  States  and 
British  America:  Whole  niAnber  of  members,  857.577:  raised,  46,175;  admissions 
and  restorations,  21,325;  withdrawals,  16,603;  expulsions  and  suspensions,  507; 
suspensions  for  oon-payment  of  dues,  16,844;  deaths,  13.507.  Gain  m  member^ip 
over  preceding  year,  21,028. 

FBBB  MBTHODSSV  OBUBOH.    See  Methomst  Church,  Fiee. 

FRENCH,  Elizabeth  }.,  M.D.,  dred  in  Boston,  Mass.,  JwiuBxy  n,  igaa  Sbe 
was  born  tn  1821  at  Mechantcsburv,  Perm.  Having  studied  medicine,  sbe  practised 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and.  during  the  last  six  years  of  bcr  life,  m  Bostoa. 
In  her  special  line  of  work — electro-cranial  diagnosis  and  the  geacral  medical  and 
therapeutic  ttses  of  electricity — she  attained  a  wide  reputation. 

FIUBNCH,  Major-Gencral  John  Denton  Pinkstone,  commander  of  the  British 
cavairy  in  South  Africa,  was  born  at  Ripple,  in  Kent,  September  38.  1852,  and  en- 
tered the  E^hth  Hussars  in  1874.  He  sen'cd  in  the  Soudan  campaign  of  1884-^. 
commanded  the  Nineteenth  Hussars  from  i88p  to  1893,  and  from  1893  to  1897  served 
on  the  staff.  He  became  brigadier-general  of  cavalry  in  1897.  and  major-general  in 
1899.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  he  was  sent  to  Natal  as  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
won  the  battle  of  Elandslaagte,  and  fought  at  Rietfontein  and  Lombard's  Kop. 
Transferred  to  Cape  Colony,  he  fought  around  Ccrfesborg  till  Lord  Roberts  sent 
him  to  the  Modder  River,  preparatory  to  the  invasion  or  the  Orange  Free  State. 
In  the  subsequent  operations  down  lo  the  flight  of  Kniger  General  French  and  his 
cavalry  did  splendid  work,  and  were  chiefly  employed  in  Lord  Roberts's  swift 
marches  and  irresistible  flank  movements,  for  the  details  of  which  see  Transy.\al. 

FRENOH  OONOO,  a  colony  of  France  in  West  Africa,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  German  Cameroon  on  the  west  and  the  Congo  River  and  its  tributary 
Ubangi  on  the  east,  communicating  with  the  French  Soudan  at  Lake  Tchad  and  at 
Wadai.  It  has  ao  estimated  area  of  425,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  variously 
estimated  at  from  6.000,000  to  12.000,000.  while  one  of  the  lai^st  possessions  of 
France  in  Africa,  French  Congo  is  still  very  little  developed,  and  few  statistics  of 
its  resources  are  available.  The  most  important  products  of  export  are  robber  and 
ivory.  The  commerce  is  very  insignificant,  the  imports  and  exports  for  1898  amount- 
ing to  4.844.234  francs  and  5,695.304  francs  respectively.  The  number  of  vessels 
entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  during  the  same  year  was  130,  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  110,773.  The  minerals  of  the  colony  include  gold,  copper,  and  iron,  while  the 
most  important  agricultural  products  are  coffee,  cacao,  kola  nuts,  and  piassava.  Tbe 
capital  of  the  colony  is  Libreville,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Bagoon,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  3000.  There  were  57  schools,  with  2654  pupils  in  1898.  The  schools 
arc  all  under  the  control  of  missionaries,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  expenditure  of  France  on  the  colony  as  given  in  the  budget 
for  1900  amounted  to  2,356,964  francs.  The  revenue  for  1898,  including  the  subven- 
tion from  the  French  government,  was  5,426.691  francs.  The  colony  is  administered 
by  a  commissioner-general,  assisted  by  two  lieutenant-governors,  oite  in  the  Congo 
proper  and  the  other  in  the  upper  Ubangi  region. 

FRENCH  OniANA,  a  colony  of  France,  lying  cast  of  Dutch  Guiana,  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  South  America,  has  an  estimated  area  of  46.850  square  miles,  and 
an  estimated  population  of  about  30,000.  The  latter  figure  does  not  include  a  few 
tribes  of  Indians  living  in  the  mountains  and  numbering,  perhaps.  1500,  and  some 
1800  political  exiles  and  3900  convicts.  About  150,000  square  miles  of  territory  tying 
to  the  south  of  the  recognized  limits  of  French  Guiana  have  been  claimed  by  botn 
France  and  Brazil.  The  question  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  a  decision  was 
rendered  on  December  i,  1900,  giving  Brazil  about  147.000  square  miles  and  France 
about  3000  square  miles.  (See  Brazil.  paragrai>h  The  Guiana  Boundary.)  Cayenne, 
situated  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  lying  off  the  coast,  is  the  capital  and  only 
port  of  the  colony,  and  has  a  population  of  about  12.350.  The  colony  is  administered 
by  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  16  members,  and  it  is  represented  at 
Paris  by  i  deputy.  The  principal  crops  consist  of  rice,  com.  cacao,  manioc,  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  indigo;  but  agriculture  is  of  small  importance,  there  bein^  only 
about  8000  acres  under  cultivation.  The  most  important  industry  is  gdd  mining; 
silver,  iron,  and  phosphates  are  also  exploited.  The  gold  exports,  which  for  the 
most  part  go  to  France,  have  been  as  follows:  1896.  101,938  ounces;  1807,  74.646 
ounces;  18^,  48.600  ounces;  1899.  81.715  ounces.  In  addition  to  gold  the  ccrtony 
exports  rum,  cacao,  and  phosphates.  The  principal  imports  are  provisions,  bever- 
ages, and  textiles.   The  trade,  which  is  small,  is  ditefly  with  France.   In  1897  the 
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exports  to  France  were  valued  at  1,646,847  francs,  and  tlie  imports  from  France 
10,849,482  francs ;  the  reported  value  ol  tbe  exports  to  France  in  1899  was  300,000 
francs  and  of  the  imports  from  France,  10,400,000  francs.  The  local  revenue  and 
expenditure  ior  1899  balanced  at  3,027,750  francs,  and  the  expenditure  of  France 
in  the  buf^Eet  of  1900  was  6^899,061  francs,  of  which  5450.55O  francs  were  for  the 
penal  settlement  This  was  established  by  the  French  govemmeiit  in  1885  lor  cer- 
tain habitual  criminals  receiving  sentences  of  more  than  eight  years  at  hard  labor. 

nUEtMOB  aUINSA,  a  colony  of  France  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
tween Portuguese  Guinea  and  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  has  an  estimated 
area  of  48,000  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  1,000,000.  The  cc^ony 
includes  the  rich  protectorate  of  Futa  Jallon.  For  administrative  purposes  a  part 
of  French  Soudan  was  united  with  the  colony  in  October,  1899.  French  Guinea, 
like  the  other  French  colonies  of  West  Africa,  is  administered  by  the  governor- 
general  resident  at  St.  Louis,  in  Senegal.  The  colony  is  very  nearly  self-supporting; 
the  local  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1899  balanced  at  1,571,000  francs,  while  the 
subvention  made  by  France  in  the  budget  of  1900  amounted  to  224,625  francs.  The 
principal  products  are  rubber,  palm  oil,  gum,  rice,  millet,  and  earth-nuts.  In  1898 
tbe  exports  were  valued  at  7,^99,975  francs,  in  which  amount  France  was  represented 
by  only  420,725  francs;  the  imports  amounted  to  9,019,875  francs,  of  which  France 
was  credited  with  1,453.400  francs.  The  coast  town  Konakry  is  becoming  an  impor- 
tant trading  centre.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  construction  there  of  a  w  fiarf 
for  the  use  of  large  vessels,  and  a  railway  from  Konakry  to  the  Niger  is  under 
construction.  An  evidence  of  the  French  iwUcy  of  making  the  colony  commercially 
independent  of  Sierra  Leone  was  seen  early  in  1900  in  the  imposition  of  an  import 
tariff  on  American  and  European  goods  entering  by  way  of  Sierra  Leone  and  on 
certain  African  products.  Merchants  have,  accordingly,  been  encouraged  to  establish 
permanent  places  of  business  in  Konakry;  and  this,  together  with  the  rubber  trade 
and  the  prospect  of  the  railroad  inland  to  the  Niger,  seems  to  indicate  future  com- 
mercial prosperity  for  the  colony. 

FRSNOH  UTBRATUBJEL  History. — ^During  the  past  year  France  has  been 
unusually  prolific  in  historic  works  of  the  first  order,  and  naturally  a  large  number 
deal  with  the  century  which  has  just  closed.  Among  general  works,  the  place  of 
honor  properly  belongrs  to  the  exhaustive  Histoire  de  la  France,  depuu  ks  Origines 
jusqu'A  la  Revolution,  edited  by  the  eminent  Academician,  Ernest  Lavisse.  It  is 
being  issued  at  regular  inten  als,  and  will  comprise  altc^thcr  sixty-four  parts,  the 
first  of  whch  appeared  in  November.  It  co\'eTS  the  period  from  prehistoric  times  to 
Caesar's  decisive  conquests  in  Gaul,  and  commends  itself  for  its  thorough  and  at  the 
same  time  lucid  treatment.  Professor  Lavisse,  who  holds  the  chair  of  modem  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Paris,  is  best  known  for  his  historical  studies  of  Germany, 
yet  he  has  already  collaborated,  with  M.  Ramband,  on  a  general  history  of  France. 
In  the  present  undertaking  he  has  the  collaboration  of  MM.  Bayet,  Bloch,  Carre, 
Langlois.  Lenunmier,  and  many  other  specialists.  Single  volames  of  three  other 
important  works  have  appeared  this  year:  the  openii^  instalment  of  a  searching 
Htstoire  PoHtiqtie  de  la  Rivolution  Franfaise,  by  Professor  Alphonse  Aulard,  also 
of  the  Universt^  of  Paris,  who  is  probably  the  greatest  living  authority  upon  that 
period ;  the  third  volume  of  Leon  Say's  Lej  Finances  de  la  France  sous  la  Troisihme 
Ripublique;  and  the  fifth  volume  of  £aiile  Ollivicr's  Histoire  de  I'Empire  Liberal, 
issued  under  tbe  title  Le  Roi  GuiUeume,  and  cootaining  an  attempted  justification  of 
the  author's  own  political  course  during  the  ctosii^  years  of  that  period.  In  this 
conjunction  sitould  be  mentioned  the  critical  and  refiective  study,  by  H.  Berton,  of 
i.'Evolulitm  Constitmiitntelle  du  Second  Empire.  Pierre  de  la  Gorce's  Histoire  dn 
Second  Empire,  tbe  fourth  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1899,  has  since  received  die 
award  of  one  of  tbe  two  ammal  Gobert  prizes  for  the  best  woric  mi  French  historr, 
the  other  being  given  to  Rndoli^c  Reuss,  for  his  L'Alsace  on  Die-septiime  Siecle. 
A  kindred  mc»iograph,  L'Alsace  en  1814,  is  due  to  Arthur  Chaquet,  hitherto  best 
known  for  his  two  volumes  upon  La  Jewnesse  de  NapoUon.  The  condition  of 
Alsace  at  the  beginning  of  the  final  struggle;  the  successive  defeats;  the  steady 
eDcroachment  of  the  allied  armies;  the  final  terms  of  peace— all  this  is  told  with 
that  iH-ecision  of  detail  and  limpid  ease  of  style  for  which  M.  Cbuquet's  works  have 
been  often  praised.  Another  volume  to  be  commended  for  its  clearness  and  im- 
partiality is  Georges  Weill's  Histoire  du  Parti  RSpublicain  en  France,  covering  the 
period  frcnn  1814  to  1870^  from  Waterloo  to  Sedan.  L'Armie  de  i'Ancien  Rieime 
is  the  title  of  an  important  mon^aph  1^  Lion  Moitioa,  who  is  probably  one  of  the 
best-informed  hisfcoriaiis  of  the  French  army  now  living,  and  who  has  here  followed 
up  every  brandi  of  the  service,  and  made  an  exhaustive  itse  of  the  best  original 
sources.  The  navy  also  comes  in  this  year  for  a  considerable  share  of  attention. 
Charles  de  la  Roncierc,  the  first  part  of  whose  Histoire  de  la  Murine  Francaise 
appeared  in  1898,  has  just  completed  the  second  volume,  La  Gnerre  de  wo  Ans— 
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Rivolution  Maritime,  which  covers  the  period  from  the  last  third  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth,  and  shows  no  small  amount  of  erudition. 
Another  kindred  author  is  M.  E.  Chevalier,  who  gives  us  a  history  of  the  French 
navy  from  1815  to  1870;  while  two  young  naval  ofiicers,  Maurice  Loir  and  Gaston 
de  Caqueray,  who  seem  to  have  drawn  their  inspiration  from  Captain  Mahan,  have 
recently  written  a  volume  entitled  La  Marine  et  le  Progres.  A  special  phase  of 
French  naval  history,  the  defence  of  Dunkermie,  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  is  the 
subject  of  two  interesting  monographs,  La  Plandre  Maritime  et  Dunkerque  sous 
La  Domination  Fran^aisc,  by  A.  de  Saint- Leger;  and  Defence  des  Cotes  de  Dun- 
kerque, by  Georges  Toudouze,  who  draws  some  practical  lessons  from  past  ex- 
perience. Turning  from  the  political  and  military  to  the  social  side  of  history,  we 
find  several  volumes  that  deserve  to  be  emphasized.  La  SocUtl  Fran(aise  du  XVIe. 
au  XXeme  Siicle  is  the  title  of  a  long  series  in  which  M.  Victor  du  Bled  proposes 
to  cover  the  history  of  French  society ;  and  the  essays  which  make  up  the  first 
volume  are  not  only  thoroughly  authoritative  in  character,  but  are  written  in  a 
light  and  brilliant  vein  which  makes  delightful  reading.  Sharply  contrasted  in  sub- 
ject is  Professor  £mile  Levasseur's  Histoire  des  Classes  Ouvriires  et  de  I'Industrie 
en  France  avant  1789,  with  which  the  author  first  made  his  reputation  forty  years 
ago,  and  which  has  just  been  reissued  in  a  new  and  amplified  edition.  M.  Raoul 
Ch£lard  is  the  author  of  a  rather  curious  volume,  La  Civilisation  Fraufaise  dans  le 
Diveloppement  de  I'Ailemagne,  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  that  Germany  owes  to 
her  rival  a  good  deal  more  than  is  generally  recognized,  and  instances  especially 
her  indebtedness  for  certain  features  of  monastic  orders,  Gothic  architecture,  etc 
La  Legion  d'Honneur,  1802-1900,  by  L.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  is  a  sumptuous 
volume,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  order,  of 
which  it  gives  in  detail  the  entire  history.  The  illustrations  include  many  valuable 
portraits  and  documents.  The  survey  of  the  year's  historical  work  would  not  be 
complete  without  at  least  a  passing  mention  of  a  few  volumes  dealing  with  other 
countries  than  France.  First  in  the  list  are  several  histories  of  Belgium;  the  initial 
volume  of  Professor  Vanderkindere's  Formation  Territoriale  des  PrincipautSs 
Beiges,  which  deals  with  the  Middle  Ages;  L'Histoire  de  Beteique,  by  Henri 
Pirenne,  which  has  been  one  of  the  successful  books  of  the  year  in  Belgium,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  first  volume  brings  the  story  down  only  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
ftjry;  and  an  account  of  the  reign  of  William  I.  of  Belgium,  written  frankly  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view  by  the  Jesuit  father,  L.  Delplace.  Finally,  there  is  a  con- 
venient history  of  Roumania,  from  1822  to  the  present  day,  by  Fr^d^ric  Dam^,  who 
is  known  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  Roumanian  dictionary  and  L  Indlpendence 
Grecque  et  VEurope,  by  Gaston  Isambert,  who  may  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having 
written  the  first  adequate  history  of  Greek  independence  which  has  appeared  in 
French.  » 

Biography,  Memoirs,  etc. — One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  recent  historical 
publications  in  France  is  the  lasting  vogue  of  memoirs.  Anything  in  the  form  of 
personal  reminiscences,  although  it  may  add  little  to  our  knowledge,  seems  to  be 
welcomed  if  only  it  presents  well-known  figures  in  a  slightly  new  light.  The 
memoirs  of  the  First  Empire  seem  inexhaustible.  Among  the  more  important  addi- 
tions to  Napoleonic  literature,  we  have  besides  the  third  volume  of  Frederic  Mas- 
son's  NapoKon  et  sa  Famillej  Bonaparte  en  Itatie  (,1796),  by  F.  Bouvier;  Sou- 
venirs Infdits  sur  NapoUon,  from  the  journal  of  a  certain  Senator  Gross,  who,  it 
seems,  was  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of  Leipzig,  and  as  such  was  sent  upon 
several  official  missions  to  the  emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  other  rulers,  and 
has  recorded  the  interviews  in  a  clear  and  happy  fashion ;  and  L'Education  MiUtaire 
de  NapoUon,  a  masterly  study,  founded  uopn  authentic  documents,  by  an  artillery 
officer,  M.  J.  Colin.  Napoleon's  military  education,  the  author  holds,  was  due,  not 
to  the  modest  professors  of  Brienne,  but  to  the  great  and  well-nigh  forgotten 
tacticians  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  also  a  biography  of  one  of  Napoleon's 
sisters — the  one  who  was  thought  to  resemble  him  most  closely  in  looks  and  in 
character^E/uu  NapoUon  (Bacioccki)  en  Italic,  by  E,  Rodocanachi.  Les 
Marichaux  de  Napoleon  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by  Gerard  de  Beauregard,  containing 
a  series  of  dramatic  monographs  of  Murat,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Augereau,  Bema- 
dotte.  Soult,  Ney,  and  others.  Among  the  memoirs  which  throw  interesting  light 
upon  this  period  are  those  of  General  d  Andign^,  which  contains  much  curious  inwr- 
mation  regarding  the  emigration  and  the"Chouans,"as  well  as  reminiscences  of  Napo- 
leon. Sieyes.  and  other  leading  figures  of  the  time.  En  Emigrations-Souvenirs  tirfs 
des  Papiers  du  Comte  A.  de  la  Ferronnays  is  a  volume  of  kindred  interest.  M.  de  la 
Ferronnays  had  always  refused  to  write  his  memoirs,  but  his  wife  had  carefully 
preserved  every  one  of  the  numerous  letters  that  he  wrote  her  during  his  frequent 
absences  on  diplomatic  missions,  and  she  also  wrote  her  own  memories,  Souvenirs 
d'une  pauvre  Vielle,  intended  only  for  the  eyes  of  her  children;  and  it  is  these 
documents  which  have  served  M.  de  Beaur^ard  as  a  Insis  for  the  present  volume. 
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Another  interesting  figure  of  revolutionary  times  was  the  Comte  de  Castellane, 
father  of  the  Marecbal;  and  his  life  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  oijoyable 
volume  hy  his  granddat^hter,  the  Comtesse  de  Beaulaincourt.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  rapidly  enumerate  a  few  of  the  remaining  memoirs.  They  include  the 
memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Rov^,  the  minister  of  police,  whose  unpleasant  duty  it  was  to 
send  Mme.  de  Stael  into  exile;  memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Bonnefoux  (1782-1855), 
edited  by  E.  Jobbe-Duval;  Mhnoires  Anecdotique  du  GetUral  Marquis  de  Bonnevail; 
and  a  volume  of  unpublished  letters  exchanged  between  the  Due  de  Bourgogne  and 
the  Due  de  Beauvillier,  edited  by  the  Marquis  de  Vogii^.  To  many  readers,  however, 
none  of  these  volumes  will  equal  in  interest  the  biography  which  Albert  N^on  has 
written  of  the  Abb6  Siey^s,  whose  share  in  events  of  that  troubled  period  led 
Michelet  to  say  that  "he  both  opened  and  closed  the  Frendi  Revolution."  A  few 
biographies  of  women  of  the  revolution  deserve  mention.  M.  Leopold  Lacour  has 
treated  of  several  in  a  volume  which  he  calls  Les  Origines  du  Feminism  Content- 
porain,  including,  among  others,  Olympe  de  Gouges  and  Rose  Lacombe.  In  La 
M^e  du  Due  d'Enghien,  M.  le  Comte  Ducos  has  given  a  painstaking  study  of  the 
little-known  personality  of  the  Duchesse  de  Bourbon,  based  upon  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  archives  of  the  Palais  Soubise,  and  other  unpublished  docu- 
ments. La  Duchesse  de  Birry,  by  H.  Thirria,  is  another  searching  study  of  an  in- 
teresting perstmality,  based  upon  hitherto  unused  sources,  principally  the  letters 
which  the  Duchess  wrote  to  her  lifelong  friend,  the  Comtesse  de  Meffray.  It  is  a 
volume  which  should  clear  np  many  doubtful  questions  and  aid  in  jui^ii^  the 
mother  of  the  late  Comte  de  Chambord  with  more  fairness  and  truth. 

Two  important  biographies  of  men  who,  each  in  his  own  way.  left  a  lasting  im- 
print on  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  M.  Vallery-Radot's  life  of 
Pasteur,  and  M.  de  Coulanges's  life  of  Father  Didon.  One  would  scarcely  look  to 
a  Frenchwoman  for  a  study  of  John  Henry  Newman,  yet  such  a  study  has  been 
written.  The  writer  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  president,  Felix  Faure,  and  the 
volume  proves  to  be  of  no  small  interest  Other  biographies  of  Englishmen  include : 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  by  A.  Wiellatte;  Daniel  O'Connell,  sa  Vie  et  Son  CEuvre,  by 
L.  Nemours-Godr^- and  Dovid  Hume,  Moraliste  et  Soeiologue,  by  G.  Lechartier. 

Literary  History,  Criticism,  etc. — The  dividing  line  between  biography  and  literary 
criticism  is  often  hard  to  draw,  and  a  case  in  point  is  that  of  £mile  Boutroujc^ 
Pascal,  the  latest  volume  in  that  admirable  series  of  Les  Grands  ficrivains  Fran^ais. 
Professor  Boutroux,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  modem  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  few  men  to-day  who  could  do  justice  to  such  a  subject ;  and  he 
has  approached  his  task  with  an  earnestness  and  a  zeal  that  have  made  his  volume 
a  notable  one  in  a  notable  series.  M.  Renouvier,  whose  former  volume,  Victor 
Hugo,  Le  Poite,  is  well  known,  has  now  completed  the  second  part,  Le  Philosophe; 
andat  least  one  French  critic  has  declared  that  the  two  volumes  taken  together  form 
the  most  thoughtful  work  yet  written  upon  the  author  of  Les  Miserables,  either  in 
France  or  elsewhere.  Still  another  side  of  Hugo  is  given  in  the  volume  of  love- 
letters,  exchanged  between  the  poet  and  his  betrothed,  and  now  published  hy  Paul 
Meurice,  under  the  title  Lettres  &  la  Fiancee.  Cinquante  Ans  d'Amitii,  by  Mme. 
Edgar  Quinet,  contains  another  interesting  chapter  of  literary  history.  Sooner  or 
later  the  whole  correspondence  that  passed  between  Quinet  and  Michelet  during 
their  life-long  friendship  will  be  given  to  the  public.  Meanwhile  Mme.  Quinet 
anticipates  them  with  this  enjoyable  volume  of  her  reminiscences.  Every  year  swells 
the  ranks  of  devout  Stendhatians.  The  latest  is  Pierre  Brun,  who  profited  by  a  brief 
stay  in  Grenoble  to  study  the  works  and  the  character  of  the  author  of 
CMrireuse,  to  glean  a  few  new  facts  about  his  life,  and  to  write  a  brief  study,  Henry 
Beyle-Stendhal,  which  has  at  least  the  value  of  being  from  a  new  and  unprejudiced 
point  of  view. 

Among  volumes  of  literary  essays,  we  have  from  Bmnetiere  this  year  only  a 
volume  of  Discours  Acadhniques,  including  his  own  "Discours  de  Reception,"  and 
his  answers  to  new  members.  Emile  Faguet,  who  this  year  succeeded  to  the  chair  left 
vacant  by  CherbuHez  in  the  Academy,  and  is  in  many  respects  Bruneti^re's  faithful 
disciple,  has  found  time  to  publish  a  third  series  of  Politiques  et  Moralistes  du  Dix- 
neuviime  Siicle,  besides  a  comprehensive  history  of  French  literature,  in  two 
volwnes,  extensively  illustrated  from  rare  prints  and  manuscripts.  Ren£  Doumic's 
new  volume  of  Etudes  sur  la  Literature  Fraufaise  contains,  among  others,  thought- 
ful ^preciations  of  Balzac,  Geoi^  Sand,  and  Tolstoy.  That  exceptionally  literal 
and  cosmopolitan  critic,  Theodore  de  Wizewa,  who,  nevertheless,  preaches  against 
cosmopolitanism  in  literature,  has  gathered  together,  under  the  title  Le  Roman  Con- 
lemporain  A  I'Etranger,  a  series  of  studies  upon  English.  Russian,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Dutch  writers,  including  thoughtful  estimates  of  Kipling,  Hall  Caine,  Stevenson, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Tolstoy,  and  Dostoievsky.  Kipling  is  also  the  subject  of  an 
essay  in  another  collection,  Les  Romanciers  Anglais  Contemporains.  by  Mile.  Yetta 
Blaze  de  Bury,  who  studies,  among  others,  Du  Maurier,  Sarah  Grand,  Meredith, 
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Grant  Allen,  and  Benson,  but  has  little  praise  to  bestow  upon  any  save  Thomas 
Hardy,  and  one  or  two  volumes  by  George  Moore.  Still  another  volume  on  a 
foreiKn  literature  is  Frans  Grillfarzcr,  le  Thfatrt  en  Autriche,  by  Augusta  Ehrfaard, 
who  IS  remembered  as  the  £rst  to  introduce  Ibsen  to  the  French  reading  public  In 
the  present  volume  Ebrhard  has  given  a  remarkable  study  not  only  of  Grillparzer, 
but  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Austrian  stage  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteendi 
century.  A  literary  event  of  much  more  interest  to  the  average  Frenchman  is  the 
publication  of  the  late  Francisque  Sarc^'s  dramatic  feuilletons,  or  such  of  them  as 
seem  worthy  of  preservation,  the  whole  to  form  seven  volumes,  grouped  in  the 
cbronolos^cal  order  of  the  i^ays  criticised.  The  ta^  of  selection  devolved  upon 
Gostave  Larroumet,  his  successor  as  dramatic  critic  of  the  Temps,  and  Adolphe 
Brisson,  Sarcey's  son-in-law.  In  this  connection  two  recent  dramatic  publications 
may  be  here  mentioned.  The  first  is  the  Theatre  de  Meilkac  ei  HaUvy,  the  third 
volume  of  which  is  now  ready.  The  other  is  the  completion,  by  Hachette  et  Cie., 
of  their  great  edition  of  Moliere,  by  the  issue  of  Vols.  XII.  and  XIII.,  containing  a 
lexicon  of  all  the  French  words  and  phrases  used  by  the  dramatist  The  authors 
are  two  brothers,  Arthur  and  Paul  Desfcuilles. 

A  few  miscellaneous  works  remain  to  be  mentioned.  M.  H.  Avenel  has  written  a 
voluminous  and  painstaking  history  of  the  Frendi  press  from  1789  to  the  present 
day.  L^on  Levrault,  who  is  a  follower  of  Brunetiere,  has  written  a  conscientious 
study  of  Le  Roman,  in  which  he  traces  the  genealogy  of  the  modern  schools  of  fic- 
tion according  to  the  methods  laid  down  in  Bnmetiere's  Evolution  des  Gendres.  A 
critic  of  a  very  different  stamp.  Remy  de  Gourmont,  whose  Lhire  des  Masques  con- 
tains so  many  clever  appreciations  of  the  younger  French  symbolists,  has  just  issued 
La  Culture  des  Idees.  which  supplements  his  last  year's  volume,  L'Esthitique  de  la 
Langue  Franfaise.  A  series  of  monographs  on  foreign  literatures,  similar  to  the 
World  Literatures  Series,  edited  by  Mr.  Gosse,  has  been  projected  by  Armand,  G>liD 
et  Cie.,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  English  publishers  to  translate 
into  French  certain  volumes  of  the  Ei^Iish  series,  stich  as  Fitzmaurice-Kelly's 
Spanish  Literature.  Other  volumes  are  being  prepared  by  French  anthers,  among 
them  one  upon  Italian  literature,  1^  Hauvette. 

Poetry. — While  the  past  year  has  produced  no  poems  which  deserve  to  be  char- 
acterized as  works  of  genius,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  volumes  which  rise  dis- 
tinctly above  the  prevailing  mediocrity.  Henri  de  Regnier  is  a  true  poet  as  well  as 
an  advocate  of  a  freer  and  more  supple  prosody;  and  in  his  latest  volume,  Les 
Midaillcs  d'Argile,  he  has  shown  that  he  too  can  write  verse  of  irrefM-oachabk 
regularity,  yet  ^aracterized  with  hts  customary  exuberance  of  color  and  of  imageiy. 
Of  equal  charm,  yet  sharply  contrasted  in  character,  are  the  simple  verses  of  Fer- 
nand  Gregh,  La  Beautf  de  Vivre,  which  seems  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  earlier 
volume.  La  Maison  de  I'Enfant.  M.  Gregh  goes  directly  to  life  for  his  inspiration, 
and  preaches  a  healthy  optimism.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  true  poetry  also  in  Le 
Bois  Dormant,  by  Charles  le  Goffic,  a  collection  of  .songs  and  rondeaus  which 
seemed  to  be  fairly  permeated  with  the  atmosphere  of  his  native  Brittany.  Another 
delicate  poet  of  nature  is  Arsene  Vermenouze,  already  known  for  a  volume  of 
poems  in  the  dialect  of  Auvergne;  one  feels  that  his  new  volume,  En  plein  Vent,  is 
aptly  named;  for  he  has  plainly  drawn  his  inspiration  from  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  the  open-air  life  of  nature.  Mention  should  be  made  of  a  new  volume  1^ 
Stuart-Merrill,  Les  Quatre  Saisons;  L'AlUe  des  Saules,  by  Jean-Marie  Mestrallet,  a 
variety  of  dainty  verse  which  satisfies  both  eye  and  ear;  Pour  Elle,  hy  Amadie 
Rouques,  graceful  verse,  the  burden  of  which  is  love  and  sadness;  and  a  volume  of 
love-poems  by  Philippe  Burqui,  having  for  its  title  the  proverbial  woman's  reason, 
Puisque!  Love  also  is  the  theme  of  one  of  the  older  poets.  Armand  Silvestre,  whose 
Fleurs  d'Hivcr  contains,  among  other  poems,  a  sort  of  novel  in  verse,  "Le  Livre  de 
Magda."  There  are  few  who  possess  a  keener  love  of  poetry  or  a  more  thorough 
mastery  of  harmonious  rhythm  than  CatuIIe  Mendes,  who  has  this  year  given  us 
Les  Braises  du  Cendrier.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fifth  and 
final  volume  of  Paul  Verlaine's  collected  works  was  issued  last  autumn,  and  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  a  complete  collection  of  tiw 
poems  of  St^faane  Mallarm^,  which  will  omtain  much  hitherto  unpublished  verse. 

Fiction. — Although  the  novel  continues  to  retain  its  ascendance  in  French  litera- 
ture, yet  at  present  there  is  no  dominant  school — a  condition  which  is  hardly  to  be 
regretted,  since  it  leaves  each  writer  free  to  follow  his  natural  bent.  In  some  ways 
the  year  has  been  a  rather  notable  one  in  fiction,  for  it  has  given  us  new  volumes  \^ 
Bourget.  Prevost,  Rod,  and  Barres,  besides  posthumous  works  by  Alphonse  D«udet 
and  Maupassant.  Bourget's  last  two  volumes  are  collections  of  short  stories. 
Dramcs  de  Fomille  and  Vn  Homme  d'Affaires — brief,  intimate  dramas,  rapidly 
sketched,  and  with  his  customary  power.  He  has,  however,  completed  a  lot^  novel, 
Le  FantSme,  which  is  to  run  serially  in  the  Revtu  des  Deux  Mondes.  M.  Rod's 
latest  iwvel,  Au  Milieu  du  Chemin,  deals  with  the  serious  question  of  an  author^ 
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responsibility  for  the  inflnence  exerted  fay  his  writings,  his  hero  being  a  novelist 
who  is  forced  to  face  the  problem  when  he  learns  that  a  young  girl's  saicide  is 
directly  traceable  to  one  of  his  romances.   L'Appel  au  SoUat,  the  second  volume 
of  the  trilogy  begun  so  successfully  by  Les  Diratinis,  was  finished  more  than  a 
year  ago  by  M.  Barres,  but  the  publication  was  delayed  owing  to  the  agitation  due 
to  the  Dreyfns  trial.    It  is  best  described  as  a  sort  of  idealized  history  of  the 
Boulangist  movement,  in  which  the  author  himself  had  no  small  share.   In  Lea,  the 
second  voJumc  of  L^s  VHrges  Fortes,  Marcel  Prevost  completes  the  study  of  the 
"question  {emiaiste,"  begun  in  Frfdirique;  in  his  latest  story,  L'Hgureux  Minage, 
be  reverts  to  his  earlier  manner,  that  of  Le  Jardin  Secret,  and  shows  how  ultimate 
peace  may  reign  in  a  family  even  after  repeated  infidelities.    Premier  Voyage, 
Premier  Mensonge,  by  Alphonse  Daudct,  proves  to  have  been  better  worth  publish- 
ing than  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  posthumous  volumes.    It  is  autobiographic  in 
character,  and  chronicles  a  youthful  escapade  of  the  author  and  a  cousin  of  his,  who 
afterward  died  during  the  siege  of  Paris.   Le  Colporteur  and  Les  Dimanches  d'un 
Bourgeois  de  Paris  are  two  collections  of  unpublished  fragments  by  Maupassant,  in 
which  the  large  amount  of  dross  may  be  foi^iven  for  the  sake  of  the  few  pages 
which  really  merited  preservation.   A  considerable  number  of  novels  deserve  to  be 
briefly  emphasized  Le  Fiis  d  Papa,  by  Hugues  Le  Roux,  is  a  minute  study  of  the 
social  conditions  which,  b^inning  even  before  birth,  tend  to  develop  in  so  many 
French  families  the  type  of  the  prodigal  son.   £mUe  Fouvillon  is  the  author  of  a 
story  of  some  strength,  Le  Voeu  d'etre  Chaste,  in  which  the  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions which  assail  a  young  seminarist  finally  force  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe.    Sous  la  Tyrannii,  by  Augustin  Filon,  tells  the  story  of 
an  honest,  C4>en-hearted  man  who,  entering  the  world  of  politics,  finds  himself  suc- 
cessively deceived  by  ail  whom  he  has  loved  and  adjnired.    Jean  Bertherey's 
HerUle  is  the  simple  tragedy  of  a  man  of  humble  birth,  whose  life  is  spoiled  by  con- 
stantly seeking  for  love  of  a  kind  and  a  degree  that  fate  denies  him.    Henri  de 
Rosier  is  the  author  of  a  novel.  La  Double  Maitressc,  which  has  received  much 
adverse  criticism,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  curious  and  original  story,  told  with 
unusual  charm.    Georges  Ohnet  scores  a  new  success  along  his  usual  tines  in 
Gens  de  la  N&ce.   Les  Deux  Etreintes,  by  L6on  Daudet,  as  the  title  implies,  is  a 
story  dealing  with  passion  under  high  pressure,  and  describes  the  struggle  of  a 
young  woman  caught  in  the  vortex  of  two  separate  love  affairs.   Les  Dupottt-Lcter- 
rier,  by  Andre  Beaunier,  \vas  a  much-discussed  novel,  the  central  theme  of  which 
is  the  estrangement  that  took  place  in  families  as  a  result  of  taking  sides  in 
1 'Affaire  Dreyfus.   Among  novels  of  the  year  may  also  be  mentioned;  Malcntendus, 
hf  Mme.  Therese  Bentzon;  Frida,  by  Andre  Theuriet;  Mensonge  Blanc,  by 
LiSon  de  Titiseau;  Fiancie  d'Avril,  by  Guy  Cbantef^eure ;  A  Table,  characteristic 
dialogues  by  Jean  Mami ;  Une  Nouvelie  Douleur,  by  Jules  Bois ;  Des  Histoires,  by 
Michel  Corday;  La  Camorra,  by  Hugues  Rebell ;  Du  Triste  au  Gai,  by  Jacques  Nor- 
mand,  who  has  soroethii^  of  the  grimness  of  Maupassant ;  Les  Histoires  Risguees 
des  Dames  de  Moncontour,  by  Francois  de  Niou,  an  amusing  and  rather  audacious 
volume  of  contes  drolatiques;  and  Le  Journal  d'une  Fille  de  Chambre,  by  Octave 
Mirbeau.  which  even  surpasses  the  limits  of  audacity  set  by  that  author's  previous 
volumes.    Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  Anatole  France  is  to  follow  L'Anneau 
^Amitkyste,  witit  still  a  fourth  volume  of  Histoire  Contemporaine,  to  be  entitled 
M.  Bergerct  A  Paris,  most  of  the  chapters  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
colunnis  of  the  Figaro  and  the  Echo  de  Paris. 

Travel,  Foreign  Countries. — As  was  to  be  e}q>ected,  the  recent  crisis  in  China 
called. forth  in  France,  as  it  has  done  elsewhere,  a  muHitnde  of  books  dealing  with 
that  region,  and  of  very  unequal  merit.  A  work  of  some  authority  is  Marcel  Mou- 
nier's  Tour  d'Asie,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1899,  and  narrated  the 
author's  experiences  in  Cochin  China,  Annam,  and  Tonquin;  while  the  second  vol- 
ume, L'Empire  du  Milieu,  deals  with  China  proper.  M.  Monnier,  who  has  lived 
many  years  in  the  far  east,  also  contributes  his  word  regarding  recent  events  at 
Peking  jn  a  volume  called  Le  Drame  Chinois.  Juillct-Aout,  1900.  First-hand  impres- 
sions of  Chinese  life  are  also  furnished  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Matignon,  who  was  for  nearly 
four  years  physician  at  the  French  Legation  in  Peking.  In  his  volume.  Superstition, 
Crime  et  Misere  en  Chine,  he  paints  a  grim  and  sombre  picture  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom, which  is  further  vouched  for  by  M.  Monnier,  who  contributes  the  preface. 
French  Indo-Cbina  is  quite  naturally  the  main  theme  of  several  of  the  volumes.  In 
Tonkin  en  1900  M,  R.  Dubois  gives  one  of  the  most  serions  volumes  that  have  b«n 
written  since  France  took  possession  of  that  country.  The  principal  financial 
reforms  in  Indo-China  during  the  years  1897-99  afford  Gustave  Deraorgny  a  theme 
for  a  carefal  and  well-documented  volume;  while  La  Question  <F Extreme-Orient,  hy 
A.  de  Pouvoirville,  is  a  well-informed  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  role  whira 
French  Indo-China  is  destined  to  play  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question. 
Other  works  deserving  mention  are  L'Empire  de  Chine,  by  M.  CI.  Madrolle;  and 
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A  trovers  I'lndo-Chine,  by  Lagrillierc-Beauclerc  Other  interesting  volumes  of 
Asiatic  travel  include  an  account  of  Java  et  ses  Habitants,  by  M.  J.  Chailley-Bert ; 
Le  Japan,  an  interesting  study  written  by  a  native  Japanese,  I.  Hitomi,  in  perfectly 
pure  French,  and  containing  much  curious  information  concerning  the  politics, 
religion,  literature,  art,  and  social  customs  of  his  country;  and  Un  Sejour  dans  I'lle 
de  Ceylon,  by  M.  Jules  Leclerq.  Dr.  Feuvrier,  who  enjoyed  the  uncommon  distinction 
of  residing  for  three  years  at  the  court  of  Persia  as  physician  to  the  shah,  has 
recorded  in  Trots  Ans  d  la  Cour  de  Perse  the  many  things  which  he  saw  and  which 
would  be  as  strange  to  the  average  Persian  as  to  the  foreign  traveller.  Travel  and 
exploration  in  Africa  are  represented  by  La  Traversie  de  I'Afrique,  by  M.  E.  Foa, 
who  made  his  way  from  the  Zambezi  to  the  French  Congo ;  Trente  Mois  au  Continent 
Mysterieux,  by  M.  Payeur-Didelot ;  and  a  volume  of  experiences  rather  uncommon 
for  a  woman,  Une  Femme  chez  les  Sahariennes,  by  Mmc.  J.  Pommeroi.  The  South 
African  War  is  the  theme  of  several  volumes,  among  others  M.  G.  Aubert's  Le 
Transvaal  et  I'Aneleterre  en  Afrique  du  Sud,  and  the  first  part  of  La  Guerre  au 
Transvaal,  by  MM!  Frocard  and  Painvin,  which  bears  the  sub-title  "L'Offaisive  des 
Boers,"  and  covers  the  period  from  September  to  January. 

FRBNOH  SOUDAN,  an  African  possession  of  France,  extending  from  Senegal 
and  French  Guinea  on  the  west  to  the  Egyptian-Soudanese  province  of  Darfur  on 
the  east  To  the  north  lie  the  desert  regions  of  Sahara  (French),  and  to  the  south 
the  Ivory  Coast  (French),  the  Gold  Coast  (British),  Tc^Iand  (German),  Da- 
homey (French),  Nigeria  (British),  and  Cameroon  (j^erman).  In  the  southeast 
the  French  Soudan  touches  French  Congo,  thus  effecting  a  continuity  of  French 
territory  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  South  Atlantic.  The  estimated  area  of 
the  French  Soudan  is  about  300,000  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  population 
2,500,000.  The  most  important  town  is  Timbuctu,  a  trading  centre  on  the  upper 
Niger,  with  about  12,000  inhabitants.  Up  to  1899  the  dependency  was  administered 
by  a  military  commandant,  but  on  October  17  of  that  year  portions  of  the  west  and 
southwest  of  the  French  Soudan  were  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  colo- 
nies of  Senegal,  French  Guinea,  and  Dahomey.  The  chief  administrative  authority 
of  these  colonies,  aside  from  the  home  government,  is  vested  in  the  governor-general 
of  West  Africa,  resident  at  St.  Louts,  in  Senegal.  Also  on  October  17,  iSgg,  the 
northern  and  northeastern  part  of  the  French  Soudan  was  divided  into  two  districts 
and  placed  under  the  administration  of  military  officers.  The  budget  of  these  two 
districts  is  incorporated  with  the  local  budget  of  Senegal.  In  1900  the  troops  tn  the 
French  Soudan  numbered  about  3400,  of  whom  2750  were  natives.  The  local  revenue 
and  expenditure  in  1899  balanced  at  3.238,500  francs,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
home  government,  according  to  the  budget  of  1900,  was  6,833,000  francs.  The  most 
important  products  and  exports  are  rubber  and  gum,  taken  principally  from  the 
Niger  regions;  rice,  millet,  wheat,  and  earth-nuts  are  cultivated  jxy  the  natives. 
Ostrich  farms  are  being  established.  In  some  districts  gold  occurs.  The  principal 
import  is  cotton  textiles.  In  1898  the  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  10,800,000 
francs  and  3,700,000  francs  respectively. 

For  some  years  one  of  the  prmcipal  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  French  administra- 
tion in  the  Soudan  has  been  the  antagonism  of  the  natives  in  the  Lake  Tchad  region. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1899  the  subjection  of  these  tribes,  who  were  led  by  the  powerful 
chief  Rabah,  seemed  near  at  hand.  He  was  reported  to  have  been  defeated  by  the 
Gentil  mission  in  February,  190Q.  In  April  the  Foureau-Lamy  mission  and  fhe 
Voulet  mission  effected  a  jimction,  and  an  attack  was  made  on  Rabah's  forces  at 
Kussurt.  The  natives  were  routed  and  Rabah  killed.  Major  Lamy,  of  the  French 
troops,  was  also  killed.  Early  in  May  the  rest  of  Rabah's  forces  were  defeated  and 
scattered.  Rabah,  who  was  the  son  of  a  slave  and  who  had  been  himself  the  slave 
of  a  former  chieftain,  was  regarded  as  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  opponent 
of  the  French  in  the  central  Soudan. 

FRBNOH  WEST  AFBIOA  comprises  the  colonies  of  Senegal,  French  Guinea, 
Ivory  Coast  and  Dahomey,  and  the  French  Soudan  (qq.v.).  In  1899  the  western 
and  southern  parts  of  the  Soudan  were  united  for  administrative  purposes  with  the 
colonies  named  above ;  and  the  northern  and  northeastern  parts  were  divided  into 
two  districts,  administered  by  military  officers  and  dependent  financially  upon  Sene- 

fal.  The  colonies  are  administered  by  a  governor-general  resident  at  St.  Louis,  in 
encgal.  The  following  figures  are  the  latest  available  for  the  commerce  of  French 
West  Africa,  and  are  for  the  year  1898,  except  those  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Senegal, 
which  are  for  1899: 

Imports  to  Exports  from  Imports  to  Exports  from 

Dahomey  ...  $1,919,300  $1,454,900  Sen^l   $10,119,900  $4<57S.70O 

Guinea             i.755.8oo  1.518.300  Soudan   2,084.400  598.300 

Ivory  Coast..    1,143,600  1,150.000 
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FBIENDIiT  I8ZiANl>B,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  southern  Pacific  lying  to  the 
east  of  Fiji,  constitute  a  British  protectorate.  Local  government  is  administered  by 
a  native  hereditary  monarch,  King  Jioaji  Tubou  II.,  the  legislative  power  being 
vested  in  an  assembly  of  two  chambers,  the  one  composed  of  31  hereditary  nobles, 
and  the  other  of  31  representatives  elected  for  terms  of  three  years  by  popular  vote. 
The  Friendly  group  consists  of  three  sub-groups — Tonga,  Haapai,  and  Vavau;  the 
total  area  is  374  square  miles  and  the  population  about  23,000.  The  annual  revenue, 
which  is  derived  mainly  from  customs,  a  poll  tax,  and  land  leases,  amounts  to  about 
$100,000,  and  the  expenditure  is  slightly  less.  The  principal  products  of  the  islands 
are  copra,  fruit,  tapa,  mats,  and  fishing  nets.  Trade  is  largely  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  leading  export  is  copra,  amounting  to  $144,500  in  i8gg.  In  1897 
the  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  $362,814  and  $315,760  respectively;  in  18^, 
imports,  $171,166;  and  exports,  $192,031.  The  falling  off  in  trade  was  mainly  caused 
by  a  severe  drought  in  l^,  which  seriously  damaged  the  cocoanut- trees. 

Since  April,  1886,  British  influence  has  been  predominant  in  the  islands,  and  a 
clause  in  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  November  14,  1899,  which  was  subse- 
quently endorsed  by  the  United  States,  practically  gave  Great  Britain  the  protection 
of  ^e  group.  This  clause  met  the  disapproval  of  King  Jioaji,  who  demanded  that 
sovereignty  should  be  granted  htm  and  his  descendants.  On  April  21,  1900,  a 
British  protectorate,  which  was  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  native  chiefs,  but 
opposed  the  king,  was  formally  proclaimed  at  Niue  Island,  and  on  May  19  at 
Toi^a.  Sites  for  a  fortified  port  and  a  coaling  station  were  secured  at  Vavau  har- 
bor. 

FRIBMOB,  80OIBTT  OF,  a  sect  whose  members  are  commonly  called  Quakers, 
was  founded  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Because  of  persecution  they 
emigrated  to  America,  where,  it  is  believed,  they  held  a  yearly  meeting,  a  convention 
which  exercises  general  supervision,  as  early  as  1661.  The  Quakers  have  maintained 
a  consistent  opposition  to  all  forms  of  war,  and  this,  with  other  tenets  of  a  rigid 
discipline,  has  precluded  a  large  membership,  though  the  quiet  practice  of  high 
ideals  has  ranked  them  among  the  foremost  of  Christian  reformers.  The  yearly 
meeting  of  1900,  which  met  at  New  York  in  June,  asserted  its  attitude  on  the  Chi- 
nese mission  crisis,  reaffirming  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  sect.  The  Quakers 
comprise  Orthodox  Friends,  who  report  1279  ministers,  820  churches,  and  91,868 
members;  Hicksite  Friends,  with  an  estimated  strength  of  115  ministers,  201 
churches,  and  21,992  members;  Wilburtte  Friends,  having  (estimated)  38  ministers, 
53  churches,  and  4329  members;  Primitive  Friends,  with  (estimated)  11  ministers, 
9  churches,  and  232  members.  The  most  successful  efforts  of  the  Friends  have  been 
along  educational  lines.  They  now  control  several  institutions  of  learning  which 
are  well  equipped  and  well  attended.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1900,  a  summer 
school  of  religious  history  was  held  at  Haverford  CoII^.  Nearly  400  students, 
representing  a  number  of  religious  denominations,  were  attracted  to  its  sessions,  at 
which  papers  on  various  topics  were  presented  by  well-known  specialists. 

FUOITNIQHT,  John  Henry,  M.D.,  an  eminent  physician  of  New  York,  died 
December  18,  1900,  at  the  age  of  49.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1872,  and  three  years  later  received  his  medical  degree  from  the 
Beltevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  He  soon  won  a  wide  reputation  as  a  specialist 
on  the  diseases  of  children.  He  was  a  member  of  the  leading  medical  societies,  and 
a  trustee  and  consultii^  physician  of  St.  John's  Guild. 

FCrOHOn.  See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

FWULBR*a  EARTH.  The  production  of  Fuller's  earth  in  the  United  States  in 
1899  amounted  to  12,381  short  tons,  valued  at  $79>644t  as  against  14*860  short  tons  in 
1898,  valued  at  $106,500.  The  imports  for  189^  were  tO,320  long  tons,  valued  at 
$69,640,  and  came  from  England.  Florida  continues  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the 
American  supply.  The  American  earth  is  best  adapted  for  the  bleaching  of  mineral 
oils,  while  the  English  gives  better  results  with  vegetable  oils,  such  as  cotton-seed. 

FUXitiBRTON,  William,  jurist,  died  at  Ncwburgh.  N.  Y..  March  15.  1900.  at  the 
age  of  82  years.  He  was  born  in  Orange  County.  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1838,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  He  removed  in  1852  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  attained  prominence  as  a  lawyer,  and  became  known  as  "the  great  cross- 
examiner."  He  was  counsel  in  many  notable  cases,  and  appeared  for  the  defence 
in  the  proceedines  against  William  M.  Tweed  and  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  famous  suit 
of  Theodore  TiTton  against  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  In  1868  CJovemor  Fenton  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Supreme  Court  Bench. 

FDHMBAUZ,  Rev.  Henry,  M.A.,  classical  editor,  died  January  6,  190Q.  Born  at 
St.  Germans,  Cornwall,  June  26,  1829.  he  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Corpus 
Cfaristi  College,  Oxford.  From  1854  to  1869  he  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  at  Oxford, 
and  from  1806  to  1892  was  rector  of  Lower  Heyford,  near  Oxford.   His  critical 
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Study  of  Tacitus,  which  continued  for  many  years,  caused  him  to  be  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  that  author.  He  published :  The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  two  vols.  (1884 
and  1891)  ;  the  Gervtania  of  Tacitus  (1894)  ;  the  Agrieota  of  Tacitns  (1898)  ;  His- 
torical Notices  of  St.  Germans,  Cornwall  (1871) ;  a  part  of  Collectanea,  Vol.  ni., 
publications  of  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  (l8g6), 
OABOON.  See  French  Congo. 

QABRILOWITSOH,  OssiP,  Russian  pianist,  born  January  26,  1878.  at  St  Peters- 
burg, made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  on  November  12,  igoo.  In  the  con- 
servatory at  St.  Petersburg  he  attracted  Rubinstein's  attention  by  his  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness, and  the  great  pianist,  whose  favorite  he  soon  became,  for  many  years 
personally  supervised  his  instruction.  In  1894  he  won  the  Rubinstein  prize,  and  was 
placed  under  Leschetitzky  (at  Vienna),  with  whoni  lie  studied  for  two  years.  He 
made  his  professional  dSbut  in  October,  1896,  in  Berlin,  and  astonished  both  critics 
and  laymen  by  the  sensuous  beauty  of  touch  and  tone,  and  by  the  virility,  dash, 
intellectual  grasp,  as  well  as  by  the  emotional  depth  of  his  performance.  His  subse- 
quent concerts  in  Austria,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  England  were  all  in  the  nature  of 
triumphs.  He  has  played  tinder  such  great  conductors  as  Hans  Ricfater  and  Arthur 
Nikisch.  His  compositions  for  the  pianoforte  exhibit  decided  musical  talent  and 
invariably  produce  a  great  eifect  at  his  concerts.  See  Music. 

OALVBSTOK  HUBRIOAllII.  See  Texas  (paiagraph  Galveston  Disaster), 
and  Meteorology. 

QAMBXA,  the  oldest  British  possession  in  Africa,  was  formerly  a  part  of  the 
West  African  Settlements,  and  in  1888  was  erected  into  a  sqparate  crown  colony. 
The  area  of  the  colony  proper,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  River,  is  69 
S4)uare  miles,  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1898  was  14,266,  of  whom  only  62  were 
whites.  Mohammedans  numbered  5300  and  Christians  2385.  The  territories  adja- 
cent to  the  colony  and  imder  British  protection  have  an  area  of  2700  square  miles 
and  an  estimated  population  of  200,000.  The  chief  town  is  Bathurst,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  6000,  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary.  The  colony  is  under  an  administrator, 
Sir  R.  B.  Llewelyn,  since  1891,  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a  i^s- 
lative  council.  The  government  grant  for  education  was  £^  in  1898,  when  there 
were  6  schools  with  an  enrolment  of  883  pupils.  The  official  report  for  1899  stated 
that  in  that  year  the  colony  was  decidedly  prosperous;  the  revenue  was  the  largest 
on  record,  and  the  accumulated  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  £43,490l 
(The  pound  sterling  is  worth  about  $4,866.)  In  1S98  the  imports  were  £246^091; 
exports,  ^247,831 ;  in  1899,  imports,  £240,906 ;  exports,  £241,936.  In  1899  about  one- 
half  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Britain,  which,  however,  took  only  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  exports ;  about  80  per  txxit.  of  the  exports  were  ground  nuts,  nearly  all 
of  which  went  to  France.  Other  products  and  exports  are  hides,  beeswax,  cotton, 
rice,  com,  and  rubber.  The  rubber  export  has  largely  declined  on  account  of  the 
ruthless  cutting  of  the  trees.  The  circulation  of  specie  is  increasing,  as  cash  pay- 
ment in  trade  is  supplanting  the  old  barter  system.  It  has  been  proposed  to  expend 
the  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  administration  upon  public  works,  such  as  swamp- 
filling  near  Bathurst,  and  the  improvement  of  river  navigation.  In  the  fall  of  1900 
a  number  of  native  police  and  travelling  commissioners  were  murdered.  A  state  of 
unrest  followed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  native  uprising  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  (jambia  was  reported.  A  punitive  expedition  under  Colonel  Brake  was  then 
organized. 

aARBAQB  DISPOSAL.  Among  the  129  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a 
population  exceeding  30,000,  41  dispose  of  their  garbage  by  contract,  17  bum  at  least 
a  part  of  their  garbage,  6  sell  it,  33  leave  each  householder  to  dispose  of  his  own 
garbi^e  as  he  pleases,  and  the  remainder  "dispose  of  it  in  other  ways,  the  supposition 
being  that  it  is  either  buried  or  dumped  on  land  or  in  water.  The  statistics  from 
which  these  summaries  were  made  were  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  issued  in  September,  1900.  During  1900  Chicago  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  garbage  crematory  at  an  old  electric  lighting  station  which  had 
been  abandoned,  but  is  to  be  put  in  service  again.  The  heat  from  the  burning 
garbage  is  to  be  utilized  for  running  dynamos.  The  garbage  and  ashes  in  Chicago 
are  kept  separate  by  the  householder,  so  that  the  waste  to  be  burned  is  pure 
garbage.  At  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  garbage 
crematory,  different  from  the  Chicago  plant,  but  also  employing  the  heat  from  the 
burning  garbage  to  operate  municipal  electric  lighting  stations.  Both  plants  will 
be  put  in  operation  in  1901.  The  heat  from  the  garbage  furnaces  will  be  supple- 
mented, when  necessary,  by  regular  boiler  plants. 

At  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  crematory  of  somewhat  novel  constructbn  has  been  operated 
for  a  year,  burning  both  garbage  and  night  soil.  The  furnace  or  furnaces,  for  there 
are  a  number,  are  set  back  to  back,  on  the  down-draft  principle.  The  refuse  is  fed 
into  a  large  upper  compartment,  from  which  it  falls,  and  is  stoked  through  onto  a 
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lower  gtaix.  The  ^se%  of  cotzdmstion  are  passed  over  separate  oc^  fires  before  going 
to  the  chimney,  to  inscre  their  onnplete  burning  and  prevent  the  generatioii  of  bad 
odors.  Practically  do  fnel  is  used,  it  is  said,  except  the  coke  in  the  fume  cremators, 
the  refuse  supplying  its  own  fneL 

OAS  BNGHMEft.  See  Gas  Illuminating. 

QkAB,  TLSATUOTATDm  AND  f'UUllh  During  the  past  few  years  a  new  proc- 
ess for  making  water  gas,  known  as  the  Dellwik-fleischer  method,  has  been  coming 
to  the  front  with  rapidity,  and  in  1900  it  apparently  has  gained  a  firm  foothold  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  has  been  received  with  some  favor  in  England.  In  the 
production  of  water  gas  steam  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  a  coal  fire,  which  has 
been  raised  to  incandescence  by  means  of  an  air  blast.  The  raising  of  the  fire  to 
the  requisite  temperature  and  the  production  of  gas  take  place  alternately.  When 
the  heat  has  been  reduced  by  the  steam,  the  blowing  must  be  resumed,  and  meanwhile 
the  gas-making  is  stopped.  In  the  old  process  about  15  minutes  of  each  hour  is  avail- 
able for  the  actual  production  of  gas,  while  in  the  new  system  this  has  been  increased 
to  50  minutes.  Moreover,  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  in  the  fuel  is  given  off  as 
producer  gas  during  the  blowiii{g  or  heating  period.  In  the  Dellwik  process,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  is  the  heating  period  reduced,  but  no  producer  gas  is  generated, 
so  that  altogether  nearly  twice  as  much  watei  gas  is  produced  by  the  new  process 
from  a  given  quantity  of  coal.  The  secret  of  the  process  is  the  adjustment  of  the  air 
supply  to  the  fuel  in  such  a  way  that  carbon  dioxide  is  produced,  instead  of  carlxm 
monoxide.  This  is  effected,  in  part,  by  using  a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  coal,  and 
by  introducing  the  air  blast  at  the  top  and  bottom  alternately,  so  that  the  whole  bed 
of  coals  is  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature.  The  water  gas  produced  by  this  process 
does  not  differ  from  that  made  in  the  usual  way.  except  in  cost  of  production.  Thus 
far  it  has  been  used  chiefly  at  isolated  industrial  establishments  for  heating,  particu- 
larly where  open  fires  are  desired  for  welding  and  other  purposes,  but  the  method  is 
being  extended  to  illuminating  gas  plants.  One  of  the  great  problems  with  the  old 
water-gas  process  is  how  to  utilize  the  producer  gas  before  cooling  and  without 
storage,  for  it  is  too  bulky  for  economical  storage  and  contains  so  large  a  propor- 
titm  of  non-combustible  matter  that  much  heal  is  expended  in  raising  its  temperature 
after  it  is  once  cooled.  The  producer  gas  has  been  used  heretofore  at  central  gas 
works  for  generating,  the  steam  used  in  making  water  gas  and  for  volatilizing  oils 
with  which  it  is  enriched.  At  industrial  establishments  it  has  been  used  as  a  cheap 
fuel,  readily  adapted  to  various  uses,  but  if  the  claims  for  the  new  water-gas  _pTovc 
good,  as  they  promise  to  do,  it  will  be  both  cheaper  and  more  available  than  the 
fM'oducer  gas.  The  DelUvik-Fleischcr  process  was  described  by  its  inventor.  Car! 
Dellwik,  before  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  May  10,  1900,  and  by  Professor 
Vivian  Lewes  before  the  Incorporated  Institute  of  Gas  Engineers  (England),  May. 
1900.  The  two  pliers  named  were  reprinted  in  the  Progressive  Age  for  July  i5 
and  July  2,  1900,  respectively.  A  somewhat  earlier  but  more  detailed  description  of 
the  process,  and  particularly  of  its  application,  was  given  in  Engineering  (London), 
January  s6,  1900,  and  reprinted  in  Engineering  News  for  April  12.  1900. 

Incandescent  gas  lighting  is  constantly  extending  and  developing,  and  the  use  of 
the  incandescent  gas  mantle  is  revolutionizing  the  gas-lighting  industry  both  in 
Europe  and  America.   The  principle  involved  in  the  incandescent  mantle  is  to  use  the 

Ss  to  raise  a  refractory  substance  to  a  high  temperature,  at  which  it  will  give  out 
jht.  For  this  purpose  the  calorific  power  of  the  gas  is  of  more  importance  than 
its  illuminating  qualities.  Accordingly,  it  is  feasible  to  use  the  same  gas  for  fuel  as 
well  as  for  illumination  by  employing  the  incandescent  mantle,  and  this  also  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  enriching  the  water  gas.  These  circumstances  are  all  favor- 
able to  the  Dellwik  process,  described  above.  The  incandescent  mantles  appear  to  be 
used  more  extensively  in  Germany  than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  largely  on  account  of 
their  low  price  in  that  country,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  inventor,  Wetsbach, 
was  refused  certain  patents,  which  seem  to  have  been  granted  elsewhere.  Although 
otiwr  inventors  as  well  as  Dr.  Auer  von  Welsbach  have  been  concerned  in  the  de- 
velopnient  of  this  system  of  lighting,  he  deserves  credit  for  having  put  the  mantle  on 
a  fwactical  basis  and  also  for  an  immense  amount  of  experimental  work  whidi  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  subject.  The  principle  involved  in  incandescent 
gas  lighting  is  "the  saturation  of  a  natural  combustible  fibre  with  the  «alt  of  a 
metal,  burning  off  the  organic  matter,  and  leaving  a  skeleton  of  the  oxide  of  the  salt 
of  the  metal  used  in  so  finely  divided  a  condition  that  when  subjected  to  the  heat 
of  any  ordinary  non-luminous  flame  it  becomes  incandescent"  (from  The  Incan- 
descent Gas  Mantle  and  its  Uses,  by  Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  fournal  of  the 
SiKiety  of  Arts,  London,  October  19  and  26,  1900).  Professor  Lewes  also  states 
diat  the  "mantles  of  to-day  nearly  all  consist  of  99  per  cent,  thoria  and  t  per  cent,  of 
ceria,"  Ihoria  alone  being  noa-Iuminous. 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  low  pressures,  a  few  ounces  at  most,  under  which  arti- 
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ficial  illuminating  gas  is  almost  universally  distributed,  Mr.  F.  H.  Shelton,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  recently  installed  several  plants  where  the  gas  is  sent  out  under  con- 
siderable pressure.  Thus,  a  3-inch  gas  main  carries  gas  under  10  to  25  pounds  pres- 
sure from  Phoenixville  to  Royersford,  Penn.,  a  distance  of  23.015  feet.  The  pressure 
is  produced  at  one  end  by  a  compressor  and  is  reduced  at  the  other  end  by  regulators 
or  governors.  This  pressure  system  was  put  in  use  December  29,  1899,  and  worked 
so  well  that  during  1900  Mr.  Shelton  commenced  other  installations.  One  of  these 
is  located  at  Darby,  near  Philadelphia,  and  will  be  at  the  outset  22  miles  of  high- 
pressure  pipe.  From  the  works  a  6-inch  main  will  extend  for  three  miles,  then 
branch  into  a  3-inch  and  a  4-inch  main,  4  and  5  miles  long  respectively.  The  gas 
will  be  distributed  through  the  various  streets  under  pressure,  but  at  each  house 
reducers  will  be  placed.  The  territory  is  sparsely  settled,  and  the  large  gas  mains 
required  under  the  usual  low-pressure  conditions  would  have  proved  so  costly  as  to 
have  made  a  gas  supply  quite  out  of  the  question.  .  Another  installation  of  the  same 
sort,  planned  by  Mr.  Shelton,  will  convey  gas  under  pressure  from  Riverton,  N.  J., 
to  a  village  4^  miles  distant,  a  3-inch  wrought-iron  screw-jointed  pipe  being  used, 
as  at  Phcenixville.  In  addition  to  these  recent  installations,  gas  has  been  sent  out 
under  pressure,  for  lonprer  or  shorter  periods,  at  Louisville,  I^.,  Oakland,  Cal., 
Chicago,  lit.  (small  section),  and  Danbury,  Conn. 

The  use  of  gas  engines  for  power  is  increasing  rapidly.  At  the  Paris  Exposition 
the  John  Cockerill  Company,  of  Seraing,  Belgium,  exhibited  a  Too  hoi^-power  gas 
engine,  using  blast-furnace  gas  (or  1000  horse-power  with  regular  illuminating 
gas).  The  first  large  blowing  gas  engine  built  by  this  company  was  set  to  work  in 
November,  1899,  hy  June,  1900,  the  firm  or  its  licensees  had  received  orders  for 
71  such  machines.  Earlier  in  1900  a  list  was  published,  showing  75  blast-furnace 
gas  engines  in  use  in  five  European  countries,  having  an  aggr^ate  horse-power  of 
37,720,  or  an  average  of  nearly  sao  horse-power  each.  Large  numbers  of  gas 
engines,  large  and  small,  are  in  use  in  this  country. 

An  important  legal  decision  affecting  gas  companies  was  rendered  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  the  latter  part  of  1900.  The  court  placed  the 
responsibility  of  a  gas  explosion  in  the  Boston  street  railroad  subway  on  the  Boston 
Gas  Company.  The  explosion  occurred  on  March  4,  1897,  while  the  subway  was 
under  construction.  Two  6-inch  gas  mains  were  exposed  by  an  excavation  in  the 
street,  and  while  a  street  railway  car  was  passing  over  the  excavation  an  explosion 
occurred.  The  car  was  thrown  into  the  air  and  two  other  cars  were  upset,  twelve 
persons  being  killed  and  many  others  injured.  It  is  supposed  that  gas  which  had 
leaked  from  the  mains  had  accumulated  in  the  excavation,  and  was  ignited  by  an 
electric  spark  from  the  trolley  car.  This  decision  affirmed  a  judgment  of  the  lower 
court,  by  which  $3000  damages  were  awarded  to  a  bootblack,  who  was  injured  by  the 
explosion. 

Acetylene  gas  is  gradually  coming  into  increased  use  in  America  and  in  Europe, 
particularly  for  isolated  plants.  Although- reliable  statistics  are  not  available,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  new  illuminant  had  been  more  extensively  adopted,  at  least  for 
general  lighting,  in  Germany  than  elsewhere.  British  and  American  consular  reports 
state  that  there  were  200,000  acetylene  burners  in  use  in  Germany  in  1900,  and  that 
32  smaller  towns  and  some  railway  trains  were  thus  lighted.  The  gas  is  generated 
from  calcium  carbide  by  the  action  of  water.  The  water  may  be  dropped  onto  the 
carbide,  as  in  the  ordinary  bicycle  lantern,  or  a  mass  of  carbide  may  be  placed  in  a 
generator  and  the  water  added,  while  in  other  forms  of  the  apparatus  the  carbide 
lumps  are  fed  into  the  water  from  above.  The  latter  process  has  some  practical 
advantages,  particularly  as  it  results  in  the  thorough  slaking  of  the  carbide,  giving 
the  maximum  amount  of  ^as  and  making  it  easier  to  draw  off  the  resulting  quick- 
lime deposit  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  instead  of  having  to  remove  it  by  hand.  Another 
advantage  of  thorough  slaking  is  that  less  lime  dust  is  carried  by  the  gas  to  the 
burners  occasioning  less  clogging.  The  full  application  of  this  process  requires 
automatic  feeding,  but  hand  feeding  at  regular  intervals  of  a  day  or  less  is  possible, 
and  can  be  used  in' small  and  inexpensive  installations.  Where  automatic  feeding 
is  employed,  it  may  be  effected  either  by  variations  in  the  gas  production  or  con- 
sumpton,  or  by  the  application  of  independent  power,  such  as  an  hydraulic  motor. 
Where  automatic  feeding  is  not  employed,  a  gas-holder  is  necessary  to  store  the  gas. 
A  small  holder  is  used,  however,  in  any  event,  to  aid  in  regulating  the  automatic 
feeding  of  the  carbide.  Calcium  carbide  is  now  sold  ejenerally  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  costs  from  3^  to  5  cents  per  pound  in  loo-ponnd  water-tq^ht 
packages. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  acetylene  for  isolated  plants,  it  is  also  available  for  light- 
ing small  towns  and  cities,  and  the  Acetylene  Gas  Journal  for  January,  1901,  states 
that  some  twenty  or  more  small  towns  m  the  United  States  employ  this  ns  to  ai 
greater  or  less  extent  These  are  Winchester,  N.  H. ;  Fairfield,  Lakeville,  Litchfield, 
New  Milford,  and  Salisbury,  Conn. ;  Union  Spring,  N.  Y. ;  Medford  and  Milbrook. 
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N.  J.;  Belleville,  Milford  (Pike  County)  ;  Montrose  and  Wilkesbarre,  Penn. ;  Beau- 
fort and  Manchester,  Va. ;  Dixon,  Ky. ;  Dana  and  West  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  Manchester 
and  Whitmore  Lake,  Mich. ;  Cambridge,  Milton,  and  Milton  Junction,  Wis. ;  and 
Salix,  la. 

GfflAR,  John  Henky,  United  States  senator  from  Iowa,  died  Jtdy  15,  igoo.  He 
was  bom  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1825,  the  son  of  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  after  a 
common-school  education  was  in  business  for  a  time  at  Burlington,  la.  In  1872 
he  was  elected  to  the  Iowa  Legislature.  He  served  four  years  as  speaker,  and  gained 
such  prominence  that  in  1877  he  was  elected  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket,  being 
re-elected  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  18S7  to  1891,  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury  during  President  Harrison's 
administration.  In  1894  he  was  elected  senator  from  Iowa,  and  served  on  a  number 
of  important  committees. 

OEDDES,  Sir  William  Duguid,  principal  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  died  at  Old  Aberdeen,  February  9,  igoo.  He  was  born  in  1828,  and 
was  educated  at  Elgin  Academy  and  Aberdeen  University.  After  teaching  school 
for  a  time  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Aberdeen  grammar  school  in  1853,  and 
two  years  later  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  at  Kings  College,  Aberdeen,  which 
he  occupied  for  thirty  years.  In  1885  he  became  principal  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university,  retaining  the  position  to  the  time  01  his  death.  He  made  numerous 
critical  contributions  to  classical  literature,  and  his  Greek  grammar,  which  was 
published  in  1855  and  passed  into  its  seventeenth  edition  in  1883,  was  well  received; 
his  work  on  The  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  which  appeared  in  1878,  was 
praised  by  such  scholars  as  Gladstone  and  Professor  Freeman.  Among  his  other 
writings  are  Principles  of  Latinity  (i860)  ;  Platonis  Pheedo  (1863)  ;  The  Philologic 
Uses  of  the  Celtic  Tongue  (1874)  ;  Flosculi  Graci  Boreales  (1882).  Besides  these 
works,  he  wrote  considerable  verse  in  both  Latin  and  Ei^lish. 

OBXNl'l'Z,  Hans  Bruno,  geologist,  died  at  Dresden,  January  28.  1900.  He  was 
born  at  Altenbur^^  in  Saxony,  October  16,  1814,  and  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin  and  Jena.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology  in  the 
University  of  Dresden  in  1850.  From  the  Geological  Society  of  London  he  received 
the  Murchison  Medal  in  18^,  having  been  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  society 
in  1857.  Dr.  Geinitz  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  geol(^  and  paleontolc^  of  the 
Paleozoic  and  cretaceous  rocks  of  Saxony,  and  had  paid  special  attention  to  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  Dyas,  or  Permian,  formation. 

GBMS.  The  production  of  precious  stones  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted 
to  $185,770,  and  the  imports  to  $17,208,531.  An  important  discovery  was  the  finding 
of  some  targe  sapphires  in  the  mines  of  Yogo  Valley.  Mont.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  mines  where  gems  were  found  by  the  ancients  have  been  investigated 
during  the  year,  and  D.  A.  McAlister  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  Cleo^tra*s 
emeiald  mines,  which  are  located  east  of  Edfu.  in  Egypt,  and  some  fifteen  miles  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  Red  Sea.  These  mines  are  found  in  a  mountain,  which  rises 
above  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  emeralds  occur  in  schistose  rocks,  spread 
over  a  very  large  area.  The  search  for  emeralds  in  this  locality  was  carried  on 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  and  the  mines  consisted  of  a  network 
of  long,  tortuous  passages  just  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  body  being  dragged 
through.  The  Burmese  ruby  mines,  which  practically  supply  the  world's  demand, 
are  said  to  have  been  worked  since  1889.  They  are  a  concession,  rented  by  the 
crown;  but  Uie  enterprise  until  recently  has  not  paid,  owing  to  the  hi^h  rental. 
The  gems  occur  in  placer  deposits,  which  have  been  derived  from  a  neighboring 
volcano,  but  as  sret  no  gems  have  been  found  in  the  lava  near  the  cone.  In  1899 
one  gem  was  found  that  weighed  aS  karats. 

OBOaBAPHZOAIi  DISTRIBUTION.   See  Biology. 

OBOCIRAFBKJiAIi  PROOBBSS.  See  Africa;  Arctic  Exfuaation ;  and  Ant- 
arctic EXPLCKATIOH. 

aHOORAFBIOAL  80GIBTT,  AMBBIOAN,  founded  in  1852,  had  in  1900  a 
membership  of  120a  The  society  aims  to  encourage  geographical  exploration  and 
discovery,  to  disseminate  new  geographical  information,  and  to  establish  in  a  mari- 
time city  of  the  United  States  a  central  bureau  of  geographical  knowledge.  Society  s 
house,  II  West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City.  Corresponding  secretary. 
Chandler  Robbins.  A  new  fireproof  building,  now  in  course  of  construction  in 
West  Eighty-first  Street,  on  Maiuiattan  Square,  will  be  occupied  by  the  society  in  the 
summer  of  1901. 

OBOLOOIOAIi  BOOIETT  OP  AMBBIOA,  founded  1888,  had  in  1900  a  mem- 
iMsrship  of  250,  and  sent  to  the  press  Volume  XII.  of  its  Bulletin.  The  annual 
(winter)  meeting  for  1900  was  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  president  in  1900  was 
George  M.  Dawson,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey.  The  summer  meeting  of  1901 
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will  be  held  in  Denver,  Col.  The  president  for  1901  is  C  D.  Walcott,  United  Sudes 

Geological  Survey;  secretary,!!.  L.  Fairchild,UiuversityofRochester,Rochester,N. Y. 
The  names  of  its  presidents  are  notable,  including  James  Hall,  Alexander  Winchell, 
J.  William  Dawson,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Edward  Orton,  B.  K.  Emerson,  James  D.  Duia, 

G.  K.  Gilbert,  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Joseph  Le  Conte,  and  J.  J.  Stevenstn. 

OBOIiOOIOAIi  SCrBVBTS.  During  the  past  year  the  United  States  Geolt^cal 
Survey  has  been  most  active  continaing  the  investigation  of  problems  connected  with 
the  water  supply  and  the  ore  deposits  of  the  Western  States,  while  the  stratigraphic 
side  of  the  subject  has  not  been  neglected.  The  survey  of  the  forest  reserve  area 
has  also  been  continued,  and  parties  sent  to  A)a^.  The  twentieth  annual  report 
has  been  issued,  and  is  a  monumental  work  of  nine  volumes.  The  State  surveys  have 
also  been  active;  and  among  those  which  have  issued  publications  are  Iowa,  New 
York.  Alabama,  Minnesota,  Michigan.  Indiana.  New  Jersey.  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
and  California.  The  Territory  of  Oklahoma  has  established  a  geological  survey 
during  the  past  year. 

aBOIfOO'T.  The  eighth  meeting  of  the  International  Geological  Congress  was 
held  in  Paris  during  Angtist,  igoo.  These  meetings  take  place  every  three  years, 
chiefly  for  the  discussion  of  tlw  broader  problems  of  geology.  The  results  this  year 
were  not  as  marked,  perhaps,  as  those  of  the  Russian  meeting  held  in  1897.  Both 
before  and  after  the  congress  there  were  a  number  of  geological  excursions  to 
different  parts  of  France,  and  the  Guide  Geologique  de  France,  which  was  issued 
in  connection  with  these  trips,  is  a  monumental  treatise  on  the  geology  of  France. 

Physical  Geology. — Davis  questions  whether  many  of  the  Tertiary  formations  of 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  may  not  have  been  Huviatile 
rather  than  lake  deposits,  as  has  been  held  for  so  long  a  time  by  many  geologists 
(Proceedings  American  Academy  Science,  XXXV.).  Hill,  in  describing  tfie  physiog- 
raphy of  Jamaica,  mentions  an  interior  mountainous  area  of  folded  rocks  whidi  has 
an  area  of  7360  square  miles.  During  a  period  of  submei^ence  subsequent  to  their 
formation  these  rodcs  were  covered  a  deposit  of  limestone,  which  now  appears  in 
the  remnants  of  a  plateau  three  thousand  feet  high  around  the  central  ridge,  which  is 
terminated  seaward  by  high  bluffs.  At  their  base  a  low  plain  begins  and  extends 
to  the  sea. 

W.  O.  Crosby  calls  attention  to  the  smooth  floor  of  crystalline  rocks  on  which  the 
Cambrian  sandstones  of  the  eastern  Rocky  Mountain  foothills  in  Colorado  rest  He 
considers  that  this  and  other  smooth  subcambrian  floors  in  the  United  States  arc 
parts  of  the  extensive  surface  of  abrasion  produced  during  a  period  of  slow  subsi- 
dence. In  otl^r  words,  it  is  probably  a  peneplain.  Cadell  considers  that  the  absence 
of  harbors  on  the  West  Australian  coast  is  due  to  a  recent  s%ht  elevation  of  the 
land,  which  followed  a  prolonged  denudation.  Raised  beaches  arc  mentioned  as 
evidence,  as  some  of  them  can  be  traced  back  twenty-five  miles  from  the  shore, 
being  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles  in  width,  and  representing  plains  of  subaerial 
or  marine  denudation. 

The  occurrence  of  boulders  in  some  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  In  different  regions 
has  led  geologists  from  time  to  time  to  claim  the  existence  of  a  glacial  period  durray 
this  geological  era,  but  the  evidence  in  most  cases  has  seemed  rather  doubtful.  B.  K 
Emerson  has  recendy  described  a  series  of  boulders  obtained  from  the  carboniferotu 
of  the  salt  range  of  Northwest  India,  and  considers  that  they  are  undoubtedly  01 
gladal  origin. 

Additional  recent  publications  of  general  interest  are:  The  Fletstoceue  Geology  of 
the  South  Central  Sierra  Nevada  and  Origin  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  by  H.  W. 
Turner,  California  Academy  of  Science,  1.,  No.  9 ;  Variation  of  Glacier  in  189S,  by 

H.  F.  Reid,  Journal  of  Geology,  VIII.,  155;  TJie  Geography  of  Chicago  and  Us 
Environs,  by  R  D.  Salisbury  and  W.  C.  Alden,  Bulletin  Geographical  Society  of  Chi- 
cago (1899)  ;  The  Glacial  Gravels  of  Maine  and  their  Associated  Deposits,  by  G.  H. 
Stone  (Monograph  34.  United  States  Geological  Survey)  ;  The  Illinois  Glacial  Lobe, 
by  F.  Leverett  (Monograph  38,  United  States  Geo1<«ical  Survey);  The  Moraines 
of  Southeastern  South  Dakota  and  their  Attending  Deposits,  by  J.  E.  Todd  (BuUetm 
158.  United  States  Geological  Survey). 

Petrography. — Following  the  Pacific  coast  from  Cape  Horn  to  Alaska  is  a  p-eat 
mountain  chain  which  has  been  uplifted  in  comparatively  recent  geologic  time, 
ranging  from  the  Jurassic  to  the  Tertiary.  This  uplift  was  accompanied,  and  in  part 
caused,  by  a  great  series  of  igneous  intrusions.  For  a  long  time  tliese  rocks,  whiei 
became  uncovered  by  the  extensive  erosion  of  the  land  surface,  were  considered  to 
be  mainly  of  archaean  age,  but  many  recent  investigations  have  shown  diat  th^  are 
often  cretaceous  and  tertiary;  and  the  work  of  Lingren  (Atnenean  Journal  of 
Science,  April,  1900)  calls  attention  to  the  prevailing  intermediate  character  which 
they  exhibit,  standing  between  granite  and  diorttc  in  composition. 

Other  papers  worthy  of  notice  are  Contribution  to  the  Geology  of  the  r>orthem 
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Black  HilU,  R.  D.  Irving  (Annals  of  New  York  Academy  of  Science,  XIII..  p.  187). 
Volume  I.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  British  Geological  SMrvey  contains  a  mont^aph 
00  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  Great  Britain  by  Peach  and  Honie.  The  Succession  and 
Relation  of  Lavas  in  the  Great  Basin  Region,  J.  £.  Spurr  (Journal  of  Geology, 
Vni.,  p.  fei) ;  Suggestions  Regarding  the  ClassiAcation  of  Igneous  Rocks,  W.  H. 
Hobbs  {Journal  ofGeology,  VIII.,  p.  i).  A  new  edition  of  Kemp's  Handbook  of 
Rocks  has  speared.  See  Fossil  Botany;  Paleontology;  and  Geological  Sukveys. 

QBOTOBTOWK  UNIV£IHSrnr,  a  prominent  Jesuit  institution  of  learning  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  founded  1789.  It  comprises  the  college,  medical  and  law  schools, 
the  college  being  constituted  of  the  graduate  school,  undergraduate  department,  and 
astronomical  obsen-atory.  The  faculty  includes  114  instructors;  there  are  480  stu- 
dents enrolled,  of  whom  146  are  in  the  college,  104  in  the  school  of  medicine,  and 
253  in  the  school  of  law.  The  Riggs  Memorial  Library,  containing  80,162  bound 
vShimes  and  47,121  pamphlets,  an  increase  of  1362  volumes  and  642  pamphlets  for 
the  year,  is  connected  with  the  university.  The  university  has  productive  funds  to 
the  amount  of  $47,000;  during  the  last  college  year  its  income  was  $I43,OOC^  and 
$8000  was  received  in  benefactions.   See  UNivEKSirtES  and  Colleges. 

OXIORQIA,  a  southeastern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  59^75  square 
miles.   The  capital  is  Atlanta.   Georgia  is  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States. 

Population, — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,837.353;  in  1900,  2,216,331 ;  increase  for  the  decade,  378,973.  or  2a6  per  cent  The 
three  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are :  Atlanta,  89,8^ ;  Savannah,  54.244 ; 
and  Augusta,  39441- 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  1900:  Corn,  34.119-530  bushels,  $19,448,132;  wheat,  5.011,133  bushels, 
$4,760^576;  oats,  7.010,040  bushels,  $3,434t920;  rye,  109,529  bushels,  $112,815;  pota- 
toes, 391,816  bushels,  $301,698;  hay,  190,237  tons,  $2425,522.  Of  the  above,  the  most 
notable  increase  is  in  the  wheat  crop,  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  total  commercial  crop  of  cotton  for  the  season  1899-1900  was  1,345,- 
699  tales.  Federal  officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to  cotton  culture  in  the 
season  1900-01  at  3,551,000  acres,  and  the  yield  at  172  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per 
acre.  The  wool  clip  for  1900  was  estimated  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  271,534; 
wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  1,686,136  pounds;  scoured  wool,  651,682  pounds. 

Mineralogy. — The  estimated  output  of  gold  during  the  calendar  year  igoo  was 
5813  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $iao,i6^.  The  amount  of  silver  produced  was  inconsider- 
able. The  productiwi  of  coal  during  1899  was  233,111  short  tons,  spot  valu^,  $233.- 
344 — as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  a  decrease  in  output,  but  an  increase  in 
value.  The  nmnber  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  and  the  average  working  time 
in  1899  were  both  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  an  increased  tonnage  would 
be  expected.  The  mining  labor,  however,  is  largely  composed  of  State  convict.s, 
and  the  inference  is  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  was  not  so  high  as  in  1898. 
Iron  ore  mined  in  1899  aggregated  179.748  long  tons  of  brown  hematite,  and  57,000 
long  tons  of  red  hematite ;  total,  236,7*^  long  tons,  valued  at  $235,343.  Quarrying 
yielded  granite  to  the  value  of  $411,344;  slate,  $750O;  marble,  $742,554;  lunestone, 
$29.786— in  all,  $1,191,184. 

Manufactures. — ^The  manufactured  product  of  the  State  in  1900  amounted  ap- 
proximately to  $90,000,000  in  value.  The  estimated  value  of  Atlanta's  wholesale 
trade  for  the  year  was  $34,000,000.  Shipments  of  yellow  pine  lumber  for  the  eleven 
OKHiths  ending  with  December  i,  1900,  were  19.679,141  feet,  and  the  total  amount 
cut  during  the  same  period  was  19,746^360  feet.  Thirty-six  new  cotton  mills, 
containing  a  total  of  240,036  spindles  and  3166  looms,  were  established  in  Georgia 
during  the  year  1900,  and  a  number  of  old  mills  were  enlarged.  One  new  bleaching 
mill  was  built  and  put  in  operation.  In  1899  there  were  79  cigar  factories,  and  8 
tobacco  factories  in  operation,  and  the  output  during  the  calendar  year  was  3,962.- 
316  cigars,  and  9960  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco.  Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in 
operation  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  numbered  135,  and  the  amount 
of  fruit  brandy  produced  was  2408  gallons;  spirits  rectified,  205,784  gallons;  distilled 
spirits  gauged,  795,561  gallons;  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  113,380  barrets. 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina  tc^ether  produced  17,835  tons  of  pig-iron  in  1899,  and 
^,084  tons  in  1900. 

Commerce.'~t>uring  the  year  ended  December  31,  1900,  the  valuation  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  at  the  principal  ports  was  as  follows:  Brunswick,  impmis,  $31,101; 
exports.  $7,786,261;  Savannah,  imports,  $512,763;  exports,  $49,539,933;  Atlanta, 
imports,  $33r677<  exports,  none;  total  imports,  $577>54i;  toUl  experts,  $57,326,194: 
total  foreign  trade,  $57.903.735- 

Railroads. — The  new  railway  construction  for  the  calendar  year  1900  amounted 
to  104.21  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  5791.51. 

Edmcatum. — In  x8gg  the  school  population  was  75^90o;  enrolment  in  public 
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schools,  46g,io7;  average  daily  attendance,  265,480.  There  were  9577  teachers,  662a 
buildings  used  as  school-houses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  ¥3,977,070. 
The  revenue  was  $1,951,107;  and  expenditures,  $1,937,954,  of  which  $1,701,748  was 
for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  There  were  109  public  high  schools, 
with  239  teachers  and  5566  students ;  71  private  secondary  schools,  with  222  teachers 
and  369$  students;  2  public  normal  schools,  with  16  teachers  and  769  students;  and 
4  private  normal  schools,  with  18  teachers  and  277  students.  Eleven  collcfces  and 
universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  106  professors  and  insbuctors, 
1927  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $150,937 ;  i  school  of  technology  reported  20 
professors  and  instructors,  332  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $29,000;  and  11 
colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  170  professors  and  instructors,  1494 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $144,488.  The  professional  schools  comprised  2 
theological  schools,  with  7  instructors  and  98  students;  4  law  schools,  with  16 
instructors  and  77  students;  and  3  medical  schools,  with  46  instructors  and  454 
students. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  30  national  banks  in  operation  and  18  tn 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $4,356,000;  circulation,  $2,727,og7;  de- 
posits, September  5,  1900,  $11,395,322;  and  reserve,  $2,802,762.  The  State  banks 
numbered  144,  and  had  capital,  ^735,328;  deposits,  $22,009,064;  and  resources,  $38,- 
929,686;  and  private  banks.  9,  with  capital,  $702,088;  deposits,  $251,171;  and  re- 
sources, $1,084,869.  Exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Atlanta,  Macon,  Augusta, 
and  Savannah  aggregated  $402,425,821,  an- increase  of  $115,751,186  in  a  year. 
,  Finances. — The  total  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  were 
$3,542,069,  and  the  disbursements.  $3,664,700.  During  the  year  the  taxable  wealth 
increased  in  value  $19,203,542.  The  tax  rate  in  1899  was  $5.36  per  $1000,  and  in 
1900  was  reduced  to  about  $4.30  per  $iooo. 

National  Guard. — The  Georgia  volunteers  consist  of  the  following:  Generals  and 
staffs,  IS;  cavalry,  390;  artillery,  142;  infantry,  3^16.  The  total  number  of  troops 
authorized  is  12,344.  "^^e  total  number  in  the  State  liable  to  military  service  is 
290,000,  and  the  State  appropriation  for  military  purposes  is  $25,000. 

Proposed  Negro  Legislation. — When  the  Assembly  convened  Governor  Chandler 
recommended  it  to  submit  to  the  people  two  important  constitutional  amendments 
dealing  with  the  negro  (Question.  One  of  these  was  to  authorize  a  change  in  venue 
of  criminal  cases  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  governor  or  of  the  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  county  in  which  the  crime  was  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, it  was  necessary  toprotect  the  prisoner  from  violence  and  secure  the  orderly 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  governor  thought  that  such  an  amendment  would  tend 
to  diminish  lynchings  by  giving  authority  to  remove  the  prisoner  for  trial  to  some 
section  of  the  State  where  popular  excitement  had  not  been  aroused.  The  second 
recommended  amendment  was  to  provide  for  a  suffrage  based  on  an  educational  or 
property  qualification,  or  both.  In  1899  a  similar  amendment,  but  one  which  would 
have  acted  to  curtail  the  negro  vote  to  a  much  greater  extent,  was  defeated  in  the 
House.  The  Legislature  declined  in  igoo  to  act  on  either  of  the  governor's  recom- 
mendations. 

General  Tax. — In  1898  a  Tax  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature, 
which  reported  in  1899,  recommending  an  income  tax.  a  collateral  inheritance  tax, 
and  a  special  direct  tax  on  all  quasi  public  corporations.  The  House  at  ^at  time 
referred  the  proposed  measure  to  the  governor  for  transmission  to  tiie  succeeding 
Legislature.  In  1900  the  Legislature  passed  a  general  tax  measure  to  some  extent 
on  the  lines  of  that  proposed  by  the  commission.  The  measure  provided  for  a 
direct  ad  valorem  tax  on  real  estate  and  personal  property,  and  for  a  direct  tax 
upon  many  classes  of  business,  such  as  gaming,  peddling,  insurance,  pawnbroking, 
matrimonial  agencies,  and  the  like,  and  a  tax  upon  the  total  property  of  manufac- 
turing and  other  plants.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  this  property  was,  the  comp- 
troller-general was  authorized  to  demand  from  every  manufacturing  company  a 
categorical  answer  to  the  following  questions: 

First  What  is  the  nominal  value  or  cost  of  the  real  estate  of  the  company, 
including  the  buildings  thereon?  Second.  What  is  the  fair  market  value  thereof? 
Third.  What  is  the  nominal  value  of  the  cost  of  the  machinery  of  every  kind? 
Fourth.  What  is  the  fair  market  value  thereof?  Fifth.  What  is  the  value  of  the 
real  estate  not  used  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  company?  Sixth.  What  is 
the  value  of  raw  material  on  hand  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  return  of  property  for 
taxation?  Seventh.  What  is  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  or  articles  on  hand, 
whether  at  the  principal  office  or  in  the  hands  of  agents  or  commission  merchants? 
Eighth.  How  much  money  is  on  hand  or  in  banks  ?  Ninth.  What  is  the  gross  nomi- 
nal value  and  what  is  the  fair  market  value  of  all  notes,  accounts,  bonds,  and  other 
obligations  for  money  or  property?  What  is  the  value  of  all  other  property  of  every 
description? 

The  tax  upon  railways,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies  was  directed 
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to  be  not  less  than  2j4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  those  companies.  Banks 
were  to  be  taxed  upon  their  real  estate,  but  not  upon  their  capital ;  however,  the 
shares  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  were  to  be  taxed  to  their  full  value  in  the 
county  where  the  bank  was  located. 

Legislation. — Pensions  for  ^Vidows  of  ex-C on  federate  Soldiers. — constitutional 
amendment  was  adopted  at  the  election  in  October,  1900,  authorizing  the  payment  by 
the  State  of  annual  pensions  to  the  widows  of  ex -Con  federate  soldiers  who,  by 
reason  of  age,  infirmity,  blindness,  or  poverty,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  living  for 
themselves.  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  approved,  December  9,  1900,  providing  that  a  pension  of  $60 
per  annum  should  be  paid  to  every  widow  of  a  soldier  who  enlisted  from  Georgia 
and  fought  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  Confederate  cause,  provided,  however,  that 
such  widow  submitted  proofs  to  show  that  she  was  on  January  i,  1900,  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  the  State  and  was  unable  to  suiqmrt  herself  by  her  own  exertions.  This 
act  is  of  especial  interest,  because  the  pensions  are  much  smaller  than  those  ($96 
minimum)  allowed  under  the  federal  laws  to  the  widows  of  Union  soldiers,  and 
also  because  Georgia  apparently  makes  total  poverty  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining 
pensions,  while  the  federal  laws  allow  widows  to  have  a  maximum  independent  in- 
come of  $250  per  annum.  The  reason  for  the  restrictions  of  pensions  by  the  Georgia 
Legislature  is,  probably,  that  since  the  State  has  indirectly  to  pay  its  pro  rata  share 
for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  Union  soldiers,  it  is  too  poor  to  afford  such  liberal 
pensions  as  are  given  by  the  general  government,  which  levies  upon  both  North  and 
Scmth  for  this  purpose. 

A  resolution  was  approved  on  December  19,  1900,  appointing  a  joint  committee 
from  the  Senate  and  the  House,  who  were  instructed  to  confer  with  the  L^islatures 
of  other  States  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  which  should  secure  the  election  by  popular 
vote  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  United  States  senators. 

A  resolution  was  approved  on  December  15,  1900,  requesting  the  Congressional 
representatives  of  Georgia  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  Congress  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  deepen  the  river  and  harbor  at  Savannah  from  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  feet  at  mean  high  tide.  The  resolution  set  forth  that  such  harbor  improvement 
would  "naturally  result  in  greatly  increasing  the  commerce  of  that  port  and  in 
benefiting  largely,  not  only  the  people  of  Savannah,  but  also  the  people  generally  of 
the  entire  southeastern  section  of  the  country."  The  Plant  Railway  System,  the 
Seaboard  Air-Line  System,  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  System  have  ter- 
minals at  Savannah,  and  coasting  lines  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  have  wharves  there.  The  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  port  of  Savannah 
have  averaged  yearly  nearly  $400,000  since  1890,  while  the  exports  of  merchandise 
have  increased  from  $30,947,328  in  that  year  to  $49,539,933  in  1900. 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  1900  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor, 
Allan  D.  Chandler,  received  approximately  91,000  votes,  while  the  Populist  can- 
didate, George  W.  Trayler,  received  approximately  22,00a  The  Populist  vote  was 
thns  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1898,  when  it  stfwd  at  50,000.  In  neither  of  these 
jrears  was  there  a  Republican  candidate.  The  eleven  Democratic  representatives  of 
Gcoi^ia  ih  Congress  were  re-elected  in  1900.  The  State  Legislature  in  1899  con- 
sisted, in  the  Senate  of  43  Democrats  and  i  Republican,  and  in  the  House  of  170 
Democrats  and  5  Populists.  The  Legislature  of  1901  will  consist  of  166  Democrats 
and  9  Populists  in  the  House,  and  43  Democrats  and  i  Republican  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  national  election  Bryan  received  81,700  votes  and  McKinley  35,036.  In  1896 
Bryan  received  94,232  and  McKinley  60,091.  The  fact  that  the  Presidential  vote  was 
so  much  smaller  in  1900  than  in  i8g6,  and  that  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor ran  10,000  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket  seems  to  indicate  that  comparatively  little 
interest  was  taken  in  the  national  cam^ign.  This  was  said  to  be  due  in  part  to  the 
feeling  in  Georgia  that  the  anti-impenalistic  issue  was  ill  taken.  On  November  6, 
by  a  unanimous  vote  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  Augustus  O.  Bacon  was 
elected  to  succeed  himself  as  United  States  senator  for  the  six-year  term,  beginning 
March  4,  1901. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900;  Executive- 
governor,  Allen  D.  Chandler ;  secretary  of  state,  Philip  Cook ;  treasurer,  W.  J.  Speer ; 
comptroller,  W.  A.  Wright;  adjutant-general,  T.  M.  Kell;  attorney-general,  J.  M. 
Terrell;  superintendent  of  education,  G.  R.  Glenn;  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
O.  B.  Stevens — all  Democrats. 

Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — chief  justice,  T.  J.  Simmons;  associate  justices, 
Samuel  Lumpkin,  H.  T.  Lewis,  A.  J.  Cobb,  W.  A.  Little,  W.  H.  Fish ;  clerk,  Z.  D. 
Harrison— all  Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  igoo  (56th  Congress)  :  R.  E.  Lester  (Savan- 
nah), J.  M.  Griggs  (Dawson),  E.  B.  Lewis  (Montezuma),  W.  C.  Adamson  (Car- 
rollton),  L.  F.  Livii^ton  (Kings),  C.  L.  Bartlett  (Macon),  J.  W.  Maddox  (Rome), 
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W.  M.  Howard  (Lexington),  F.  C  Tate  (Jasper).  W.  H.  Fleming  (Augusta),  W. 

G.  Brantley  (Brunswick)— all  Democrats. 

Senators  for  igoo  (56th  Consress) :  Augustus  A.  Bacon  (until  1901),  of  Macon, 

and  A.  S.  Clay  (until  1903),  otMarietta. 
Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — same  as  for  1900. 

State  ofiicers  and  national  representatives  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  1900 
except;  Treasurer,  R.  E.  Park;  and  adjutant-general,  P.  G.  Bird. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  A.  S.  Clay  (until  1903),  A.  O.  Bacon  (imti! 
1907). 

OiEBARI^  James  Watson,  LL.D.,  a  lawyer  of  New  York,  died  in  that  city  Jano- 
ary  28,  1900.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1822,  and  graduated  at  Colmnbia  in 
1843.  He  studied  law  and  became  an  authority  on  questions  of  real  estate,  his  \-ol- 
ume  Titles  to  Real  Estate  in  New  York  City  being  regarded  as  a  standard  work. 
He  was  interested  in  public  education,  and  during  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Hugh  J. 
Grant  was  a  commissioner  of  education.  He  was  a  State  senator  in  1876-77.  He 
retired  from  law  practice  in  188a  Among  his  works,  besides  the  one  mentioned,  are: 
The  Pelican  Papers,  a  satire;  The  Peace  of  Utrecht;  Title  of  th*  Corporation  and 
Others  to  the  Streets,  Wharves,  Lands,  and  Franchises  in  New  York  City;  Aqua- 
relles, verse;  Ostrea,  or  the  Loves  of  the  Oxsters,  humorous  verse. 

OBRMAN  BAPTISTS.   See  Dunkaiids. 

GBRMAN  EAST  AFBIOA.   See  Colonies. 

OBRMAN  BVANOBUOAXi  BTNOD  OF  NOBTB  AMBSIOA,  a  type  of  the 
state  church  of  Prussia,  was  originated  in  1840  from  a  union  of  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed elements.  The  synod  makes  the  Bible  its  rule  of  faith  and  life,  accepting 
the  Augsburg  confession,  Luther's  catechism  and  the  Heidelberg  catechism  as  correct 
interpretations  of  it,  but  allowing  liberty  of  conscience  where  they  disagree.  During 
the  past  j[car  this  body  has  shown  a  fair  amount  of  prepress,  and  is  now  represented 
by  909  ministers,  1129  churches,  and  203,574  communicants. 

GBHMAN  UTBRATURB.  History  and  Biography.— hmongt^i^  large  n  amber  of 
ponderous  histories,  source  books,  local  annals,  and  other  historic  monogiaphs  which 
have  appeared  during  the  past  year,  tliere  are  comparatively  few  whidi  possess  the 
quality  and  the  general  interest  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  literature  of  the  year. 
Two  works  on  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  deserve  to  be  emphasized — Professor 

H.  Grisar's  Gesckichle  Roms  und  der  Pdpste  im  Mittelalter,  which  has  been  appearing 
in  sections  since  i8g8,  and  of  which  the  first  volume  is  now  ready;  and  a  Geschichte 
Jtaliens  im  Mittelalter,  by  Professor  Lndwig  Hartmann,  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  (he  second  part  of  which  deals  with  the  "Romans  and  Langobardi  down  to 
the  division  of  Italy."  One  of  the  most  serious  of  recent  contributions  to  German 
history  is  Professor  Hans  Prutz's  Prenssische  Geschichte,  of  which  three  volumes 
a^ared  in  190a  Professor  Prutz.  who  has  for  many  years  occupied  the  diair  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  is  already  known  in  literattire  for  his 
bit^raphy  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  and  a  long  series  of  important  historical 
monographs.  His  new  work,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  appeared,  brings  the  history  of 
Prussia  down  to  the  year  1812.  Two  works  of  importance  to  students  of  tie  history 
of  Saxony  are  Dr.  Paul  Hassel's  Life  of  King  Albert  nf  Saxony,  the  second  part  of 
which  cox-crs  the  period  while  he  was  crown  prince;  and  a  comprehensive  history  of 
the  city  of  Dresden,  by  Dr.  Otto  Richter,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  city  archives,  and 
thus  has  exceptional  opportunities  for  gathering  material. 

Of  the  many  biographies,  memoirs,  and  volumes  of  crarespondcnce  posses«ng 
historic  interest,  brief  mention  should  be  made  of  the  followmg;  The  third  and 
concluding  volume  of  Von  Poschinger's  Life  of  the  Hmperor  Frederick,  covering 
the  years  1870-88:  a  military  biography  of  Field-Marshal  Count  von  Moltke,  by 
\V.  Bigge ;  the  first  volume  of  the  Political  Correspondence  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
edited  by  Brandenburg;  and  the  Correspondence  Between  Frederick  William  IlL, 
Queen  Louise  and  Alexander  L  Bismarck  literature  shows  little  sign  of  abating. 
Of  special  hi.storic  interest  is  the  correspondence  between  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor 
William  L,  edited  by  Johannes  Penzler,  the  author  of  that  voluminous  histmy  of 
the  chancellor's  last  years,  Fiirst  Bismarck  nach  seiner  Entlassung;  and  Heinridi 
von  Poschinger's  latest  contribution  to  the  subject,  Fiirst  Bismarck  und  die  Dtplo- 
moten,  covering  the  years  1852-91.  Of  more  distinctly  personal  interest  are  Blutn's 
volume  of  recollections  of  Bismarck  and  the  recently  puUished  collection  of  Bis- 
marck's Briefe  an  seiner  Braut  und  Gattin.  which  reveal  the  Iron  Chancellor  in 
a  new  and  unexpected  light. 

Literary  History  and  Criticism. — Works  of  mingled  literary  and  biographical 
interest  are  quite  numerous  this  year.  Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  several 
monographs  relatmg  to  Gutenberg,  the  fifth  centenary  of  whose  birthday  was 
celebrated  on  Jime  24.   The<e  include  an  Investigation  of  the  History  of  the  First 
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Book-priniing,  tqr  P-  Schwenkc,  and  Gutenbtrg  and  His  Most  Famous  Successors. 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive,  philologi- 
cal and  historical  study  by  Professor  Konrad  Burdach,  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
the  first  volume  of  which  contains  upward  of  three  hundred  pages.  Of  the  two 
recently  published  monographs  on  Dante,  that  by  Chr.  Hones  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  simplicity,  while  that  of  Karl  Fedem  is  interesting  for  the  deep  insight  wliich 
it  shows  into  the  poet's  personality.  Ibsen  is  the  subject  of  an  extensive  biography 
by  Ramon  Woemer,  which  is  not  merely  a  compilation  from  Scandinavian  sources, 
but  shows  a  keen  critical  discrimination,  that  gives  the  volume  a  distinct  individual 
value;  Aus  der  Fruhseit  is  a  recent  vottune  by  the  dever  young  novelist  Ricarda 
Huch,  best  Imown  for  her  story  Ludolf  Ursleu.  In  these  essays  she  draws  some 
skilful  portraits  of  Novalis  and  the  women  of  his  groiU).  An  enjoyable  volume  is 
Julius  Kodenberg's  Jugenderinnerungen,  a  book  full  of  memories  of  men  like  the 
poet  Fretligrath,  Marschner,  the  composer,  and  many  of  their  contemporaries.  A 
pretentious  work  is  Die  Deutsche  Lilteratur  des  Neunsehntcn  Jahrhunderts,  by 
Richard  W.  Meyer.  As  a  useful  collection  of  facts  concerning  German  writers  and 
their  works  down  to  the  closing  days  of  the  century,  it  will,  doubtless,  serve  its 
purpose.  As  a  critical  estimate  of  their  relative  worth  it  is  superficial  and  disappoint- 
in%.  Finally,  we  may  mention  the  Life  and  Works  of  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  by 
A.  Frey ;  a  study  of  Alpbonse  Dandet,  by  B.  D.  Diederich ;  and  two  monographs 
upon  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach,  written,  respectively,  by  M.  Necker  and 
A.  Bettelheim. 

Fiction. — So  long  as  the  drama  continues  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  best 
writers  in  Germany,  the  really  significant  fiction  of  the  year  may  be,  as  is  the  case 
for  1900,  very  briefly  summed  up.  Among  the  veteran  novelists,  Paul  Heyse,  now 
in  his  seventieth  year,  contributes  only  a  Ncues  Marchenbuch,  a  collection  of  simple, 
unpretending  fairy  stories,  full  of  tenderness  and  a  love  of  nature.  "Die  Nixe," 
unquestionably  the  best  in  the  collection,  is  the  story  of  a  fisherman,  who,  finding 
a  water-nymph  entangled  in  his  nets,  takes  her  home,  but  soon  has  cause  to  wish 
himself  well  rid  of  his  lively  guest  Love  of  nature  is  the  dominant  note  in  P.  K. 
Rossegger's  new  novel,  Erdsegen.  It  is  the  story  of  a  youi%  jotunalist  who,  in  ful- 
filment of  an  idle  wager,  hires  himself  out  for  a  year  as  a  farm  servant,  and  becomes 
so  charmed  with  the  simple  life  and  healthful  toil  that  he  ends  by  marrying  the 
farmer's  daughter  and  settling  down  to  live  as  a  peasant  among  peasants.  A  sharp 
contrast  is  offered  by  the  novels  of  Adolf  Wilbrandt,  another  writer  of  the  older 
generation,  who  lays  his  scenes  among  people  of  culture  and  refinement.  Das  Kind 
IS  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who  is  saved  from  a  foolish  marriage  by  the  hero,  a  fine 
specimen  of  intellectual  manhood.  Erika  deals  with  the  same  interesting  situation 
that  forms  the  basis  of  Max  Dreyer's  successful  play,  Drci — that  of  a  husband  who 
having  betrayed  the  wife  of  his  friend,  finds  himself  no  longer  able  to  believe  in  the 
fidelity  of  his  own  wife,  and  so  destroys  the  happiness  of  his  home.  Among  the 
younger  novelists,  Wilhelm  von  Polenz  and  Georg  von  Ompteda  continue  to  produce 
interesting  work.  Thekla  LUdckind  is  a  realistic  study  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage, 
the  slow  martyrdom  of  a  woman  with  lofty  ideas,  who  finds  when  too  late  that  she 
has  bound  herself  to  a  man  of  coarse  nature  and  intellectual  poverW.  Eyscn  is  the 
name  of  the  most  significant  of  Ompteda's  recent  books,  which  is  further  described 
in  the  sub-title  as  a  story  of  a  "Deutscher  Adel  um  1900."  It  deals  with  the  fortunes 
of  a  whole  family,  the  Von  Eysens;  and  whether  the  outcome  in  each  individual 
case  is  for  good  or  ill,  the  underlying  principle  is  the  same  throughout — that  only 
those  who  will  work  and  can  adapt  their  work  to  the  requirements  of  the  present 
day  can  hope  for  happiness.  Ompteda  has  two  other  volumes  to  his  credit  this  year. 
Lust  und  Leid,  a  collection  of  short  stories,  and  Die  Radlerin,  a  pleasant  little  love 
story  with  a  tranquil  ending.  Dcr  Holzhandler  is  the  title  of  a  gloomy  story  by 
Max  Kretzer — the  story  of  a  man  who  kills  his  wife  through  jealousy,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  fifteen  years  takes  his  own  life  with  the  selfsame  weapon  while  laboring 
under  a  hallucination.  Hermann  Stehr  has  already  done  some  promising  work  in 
psychological  fiction ;  there  was  much  in  his  first  story,  Auf  Leben  und  Tod,  that  is 
rvminiscent  of  Dostoievski.  His  latest  stories  are  Lenore  Griehel,  an  interesting 
stnt^  of  a  special  type  of  woman  on  the  border  line  betwen  sickness  and  health,  and 
pervaded  from  first  to  last  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  hospital ;  and  Der  Schindcl- 
maeher,  a  powerful  variation  on  the  motive  of  King  Lear.  Other  stories  which 
deserve  passing  mention  are  Der  Weg  sum  Erkenntniss.  by  Wilhelm  Arminius, 
which  deals  with  some  problems  offered  by  the  new  woman ;  Offcnbarungen  des 
Wachholderbaumes,  by  Bruno  Wille,  which  one  German  critic  has  defined  as  a 
"bible  of  pantheism  rather  than  a  novel ;"  Megede's  latest  story,  Felicie,  which, 
according  to  the  sub-title,  is  a  story  drawn  "from  the  letters  of  a  fool ;"  Das  Opfer, 
by  Richard  Voss,  and  Peterl,  the  Story  of  a  Dog,  by  Ossip  Schubin. 
OBRUAN  MBTRODIBT  OHUROH.  See  Evangelical  Assooation. 
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OERMAN  SOUTH WB8T  AFBIOA,  a  German  protectorat«,  having  an  AUantic 
coastline  of  about  930  miles,  between  the  Cunene  and  Orange  riirers,  lies  to  tiw  soutii 
of  Angola,  to  the  west  of  British  South  Africa  and  northern  Cape  Colony,  and  to 
the  north  of  western  Cape  Colony.  It  consists  chiefly  of  Datnaraland  and  Great 
Namagualand,  its  total  estimated  area  being  322,450  square  miles,  and  the  population 
200,000.  At  the  beginning  of  1890  the  European  inhabitants  numbered  1840,  of 
whom  1557  were  Germans,  The  southern  part  of  the  protectorate  is  sometimes 
called  Luderitzland.  The  coast  lands,  the  southern  part  of  the  protectorate,  and 
much  of  the  eastern  ^rt  are  barren,  but  large  areas  of  the  interior  are  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  coastline  is  broken  near  its  middle  by  the  British  possession  of  Walfisch 
Bay  (q.v.),  the  area  of  which  is  only  aboat  430  square  mfles.  The  protectorate  is 
administered  by  an  imperial  commissioner,  stationed  at  Windhoek,  180  miles  east 
of  Walfisch  Bay ;  there  are  also  government  stations  at  the  principal  towns.  There 
is  a  small  military  force,  consisting  of  natives  and  Germans,  01  which  the  latter 
number  about  760.  Financial  statistics  in  marks  have  been  r^rarted  as  follows  (the 
mark  being  worth  23.8  cents)  :  For  the  fiscal  year  1896,  revenue,  156,860 ;  imperial 
subvention,  1,700,000;  expenditure,  1,991,480;  1899  (estimates),  revenue,  570,000; 
imperial  subvention,  6,909,000;  expenditure,  7,479,000;  the  estimated  imperial  con- 
tribution for  the  fiscal  year  igoi  is  7,181,300  marks.  The  country  is  but  little  devel- 
oped, and  lai^^e  tracts  are  still  unexplored.  Agriculture  is  of  little  account,  but  the 
rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  important  For  a  number  of  years  the  rinderpest  has 
been  prevalent  Various  metals  occur,  including  copper  and  gold ;  expense  of  work- 
ing and  transportation,  however,  practically  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  former, 
while  the  latter  has  not  yet  been  found  in  paying  quantities.  The  two  principal 
exports  are  ostrich  feathers  and  guano,  being  valu^  at  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exportation.  The  leading  imports  are  foodstuffs,  ironware,  and  textiles;  of  the 
imports,  about  82  per  cent,  come  from  Germany.  Imports  in  the  fiscal  year  1807 
were  valued  at  4,997,285  marks;  exports,  1,274,792  marks;  1899.  imports,  5,868^1 
marks ;  exports,  915,;^  marks.  The  territory  along  the  coast  is  held  by  tiie  German 
C^slonial  Company  for  Southwest  Africa,  and  in  Damaraland  the  Southwest  Africa 
Company,  an  Ai^lo-German  syndicate,  holds  concessions  for  mineral  e^loitation, 
including  the  copper  mines  of  Otavi.  Immigration  is  encouraged,  and  in  1900 
provision  was  made  for  loans  to  German  settlers  of  from  3000  to  4000  marics  without 
mterest. 

The  principal  ports,  excepting  Walfisch  Bay,  are  Sandwich  Harbor,  the  new 
harbor  of  Swakopmund,  and  Liideritz  Bay,  or  Augra  Pequeiia,  which  was  the  first 
German  settlement  in  Africa  (1883).  Continued  improvements  are  being  made  to 
the  harbor  of  Swakopmund,  which  promises,  it  is  said,  to  equal  that  of  Walfisch 
Bay.  A  railway,  of  which  80  miles  were  completed  in  Uie  fall  of  1899,  is  being 
constructed  from  Swakopmund  to  Great  Windhoek,  some  180  miles  distant  About 
400  laborers  were  engaged  on  this  work  in  1899.  In  May,  1900,  an  Anglo-CJerman 
company  completed  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Otavi.  in 
CJerman  territory,  to  Great  Fish  Bay,  in  the  southern  part  of  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  a  distance  of  about  400  miles.  This  projected  road  was  regarded  as  the 
first  section  of  a  line  that  will  connect  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  with  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Such  a  connecting  line  will  necessarily  pass  through  the  German  protectorate, 
for  in  November,  1899,  an  agreement  was  made  by  the  German  government  and  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  whereby  the  latter,  in  return  for  railway  concessions 
in  German  East  Africa,  engaged  to  construct  no  road  from  the  Cape-to-Cairo  line 
through  Rhodesia  or  Bechuanaland  and  German  territory,  except  from  such  a  point 
on  the  Anglo-German  frontier  as  the  (3erman  government  should  agree  upon,  and 
until  such  a  road  had  been  constructed,  to  build  no  similar  line  north  of  the  four- 
teenth parallel  of  south  latitude.   See  Colonies. 

OXniBCAXTT,  an  empire  in  north  central  Europe,  consists  of  25  states  and  the 
imperial  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  states  comprise  4  kingdoms,  6  grand 
duchies,  5  duchies,  7  principalities,  and  3  free  towns.  The  imperial  capital  is  Berlin. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  is  208,830  square  miles;  of  this  territory  the 
kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wtirtemburg,  and  Saxony  include  134.603  square 
miles,  29,282  square  miles,  7528  square  miles,  and  5787  square  miles  respectively; 
tlie  areas  in  square  miles  of  the  grand  duchies  of  Baden  and  Mecktenburg-Schwerin 
are  5821  and  5135  respectively,  and  Alsace-Lorraine  has  5600  square  miles.  All  of 
the  other  states  are  smaller.  The  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1885, 
was  46,855,704;  and,  according  to  the  census  of  1895,  52,279,901,  of  whom  25,661,250 
were  males  and  26,618,651  females.  The  foreign-born  inhabitants  numbered  486,190; 
the  majority  of  these  are  Poles,  living  in  eastern  Prussia.  The  census  of  1895  showed 
28  cities  with  over  100,000  inhabitants,  29  with  between  50,000  and  100,000,  and  121 
with  between  20,000  and  50,000.  The  populations  of  the  cities  with  over  300.000 
inhabitants  were  as  follows:  Berlin,  i.6;7.304;  Hambure,  635,552;  Mtmich,  4P7Mii; 
Leipzig,  399,963;  Breslau,  373.169;  Dresden,  33^,440;  Cologne,  331.564;  Frankfort- 
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OQ-Main.  229,279;  M^d^urs,  214.424;  Hanover,  209,535.  About  13,500,000  pencnis 
of  German  blood  live  in  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  Switzerland. 

A  census  of  Germany  was  taken  on  December  i,  1900,  but  only  fragmentary  returns 
are  available.  The  total  population  of  the  empire  was  56,345,014,  an  increase  of 
7.78  p&r  cent  in  five  years ;  the  females  outnumbered  the  males  by  about  1,000,00a 
One  of  the  most  noteworfty  tendencies  diown  by  the  census  is  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  industrial  centres  during  the  last  five  years.  There  are  now  33  cities 
with  a  population  of  over  100,000,  and  all  but  one  01  these — Crefeld — showed  a  great 
increase  over  the  preceding  census.  Accordingly,  it  appears  that  "the  Germans  are 
becoming  more  and  more  a  manufacturing  people.  The  landowners  are  becoming 
alarmed,  and  are  even  discussing  the  advisability  of  im^rting  Chinese  to  work  on 
their  farms."  The  peculation  of  some  of  the  large  cities,  according  to  the  new 
census,  is  as  follows:  Berlin,  1,884,151  (including  the  suburbs,  about  ^600,000}: 
Hamburg,  705,738;  Munich,  499!?59;  Leipzig,  45S.089;  Dresden,  395*349;  frankfort- 
on-Main,  288,489-   See  article  Census. 

In  23,740  persons  left  Germany  to  cross  the  ocean;  of  these,  19,016  went  to 
the  United  otates  and  1089  to  Brazil.  The  German  emigrants  to  Brazil  in  1898 
numbered  477.  There  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  total  number  of  German 
emigrants  since  1894,  when  120,089  persons  left  the  country.  This  decline  is  ascribed 
to  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  and  to  the  care  taken  by  the  government 
for  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  while  the  increase  to  Brazil  is  largely  due  to 
a  concession  obtained  by  the  lianseatic  Colonization  Society.  For  the  number  and 
influence  of  Germans  in  the  latter  counti^,  see  the  article  Bkazjl. 

Government. — ^The  empire  is  a  federation  of  the  German  states  under  a  constitu- 
tion dating  from  April,  1871.  according  to  which  the  chief  executive  and  military 
authority  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  bears  the  title  Deutscher  Kaiser, 
or  German  emperor,  and  succeeds  to  the  throne  by  the  law  of  primogeniture.  The 
present  emperor,  of  the  House  of  HohenzoUem,  which  has  been  the  rding  family 
of  the  empire  since  its  formation,  is  William  H.,  who  was  enthroned  in  i8».  The 
heir  ^parent  is  Prince  Frederick  William,  who  was  bom  in  1882.  The  emperor 
^>points  the  imperial  chancellor,  or  first  minister  of  the  empire,  by  whom  the  for- 
mer's edicts  must  be  countersigned,  and  who  thereby  becomes  responsible  for  them. 
The  constitution  places  the  legislative  power  with  two  deliberative  bodies — ^the 
Bundesrath,  or  upper  house,  composed  of  58  delegates,  chosen  for  each  session  by 
the  governments  of  the  several  states,  and  the  Reichstag,  or  lower  house,  consisting 
of  397  members,  elected  for  terms  of  five  years  by  popular  vote  in  the  proportion  of 
I  representative  for  about  each  131,000  inhabitants.  The  emperor  convokes  these 
bodies  annually,  and  has  no  veto  on  the  laws  enacted  by  them.  The  members  of  the 
Reichstag  elect  one  of  their  number  as  president,  and  the  Bundesrath  is  presided 
over  bjr  the  imperial  chancellor.  The  latter  is  the  only  minister  responsible  to  the 
I^slative  bodies.  Unlike  the  members  of  the  usual  ministry  or  cabinet,  as  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  the  imperial  secretaries  of  state  do  not  constitute  a 
separate  ministerial  body,  and  under  the  chancellor  they  perform  their  functions 
independently  of  each  other. 

There  are  uniform  codes  of  civil,  commercial,  and  criminal  law  throughout  the 
empire;  but  all  the  rourts,  except  the  Reichsgericht,  or  supreme  cour^  are  tmder 
state  rather  than  imperial  authority.   The  supreme  court  sits  at  Leipzig. 

Army. — All  Germans  capable  of  bearing  arms  render  a  nominal  service  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  at  least  six  years,  the  term  of  service  usually  beginning  with  the 
twenty-first  year.  As  about  360,000  new  men  are  liable  for  service  each  year,  only 
a  certain  niunber,  chosen  by  lot,  enter  the  regular  armjr,  the  rest  being  assigned  to 
a  reserve  for  a  term  of  twelve  years.  So  large  is  this  reserve  that  many  of  its 
members  never  receive  any  military  training.  Pursuant  to  the  milituy  law  of  1899 
the  peace  streiwth  of  the  regular  anmr  in  1903  will  be  495>5oo^  while  the  present 
organization  oT  reserves  guarantees  Germany  in  time  of  war  an  army  of  over 
3,00(^000  men. 

A  r«K>rt  for  1809,  presented  to  the  Reichstag  in  the  latter  part  of  1900,  included 
the  following:  "The  total  number  of  men  liable  for  service,  including  the  surplus 
for  previous  years,  was  1,696,760.  Of  these,  716,998  were  20  years  of  age,  486,978 
of  21  years,  363,568  of  23  years,  and  130,216  of  more  than  22  years.  The  whereabouts 
of  94,234  were  unknown,  and  97^00  others  failed  to  appear  and  sent  no  excuse; 
427.586  had  adready  undertalnn  military  duties,  579*429  cases  were  either  adjourned 
or  the  men  rejected  (for  physical  reasons),  1245  were  excluded  from  the  service, 
43,196  were  exempt,  112.839  were  incorporated  in  the  naval  reserve,  226,957  were 
called  upon  to  join  the  colors,  leaving  a  surplus  of  5187 ;  there  were  23,266  volunteers 
for  the  army  and  1222  for  the  navy.  Of  the  226,957  who  joined  the  colors,  216,880 
joined  the  army  as  combatants  and  4591  as  non-combatants,  and  5486  joined  the 
navy.  Of  the  548G,  the  maritime  population  furnished  3132  and  the  inland  2354. 
Tfane  were  21,189  men  who  entered  the  army  before  attaining  the  regulation  age, 
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and  i4?o  under  a^e  who  entered  the  navy;  33,652  of  the  inland  population  and  only 
189  of  the  maritime  were  condemned  for  emigrating  without  leave,  while  14,150 
inland  and  150  maritime  cases  were  still  under  consideration  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

Navy. — The  German  fleet  was  reported  to  comprise  in  February,  1900,  the  follow- 
ing vessels,  transports,  and  ineffective  vessels  being  omitted:  8  second-class  battle- 
ships and  6  building,  8  third-class  battle-ships,  19  coast-defence  vessds,  8  second-class 
cruisers  and  3  building,  5  third-class  cruisers,  8  torpedo  gunboats,  35  first-class 
torpedo  boats,  103  second-class  and  third-class  torpedo  boats.  The  tonnage  laid 
down  in  1900  was  reported  as  follows:  Battle-ships,  44,400  tons;  cruisers,  15,300; 
torpedo  vessels,  2100;  total,  61,800;  while  the  total  tonnage  under  construction  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  was:  Battle-ships,  111,000  tons;  cruisers,  32,500:  torpedo 
vessels,  2800;  total,  146,300.  The  naval  complement  for  1899-1900  composed  over 
1 100  executive  officers,  i^ooo  seamen,  and  about  7500  others. 

During  looo  the  navy  was  increased  by  two  battle-ships,  the  fVittelsbach  and  the 
Kaiser  Barbarossa;  one  !ar^  cruiser,  the  Prince  Heinrich;  and  four  small  cruisers. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  four  battle-ships,  one  large  cruiser,  and  one  gun- 
boat under  construction.   See  a  succeeding  paragraph  on  the  Naval  Bill. 

Finance. — The  imperial  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties,  excise, 
and  posts,  telegraphs,  and  state  railways.  Deficits  are  made  up  by  assessments  on 
the  several  states,  levied  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  monetary 
standard  is  gold,  and  the  monetary  unit  is  the  mark,  valued  at  23.8  cents.  Revenue 
and  expenditure  in  marks  for  fiscal  years  have  been  reported  as  follows,  the  figures 
for  idl  but  the  first  year  named  being  budget  estimates;  that  part  of  the  revenne 
derived  from  customs  and  excise  is  also  stated: 

1897-98.  1898-99.        i89()-i900.  1900-01. 

Revenue   1,443,426,000  1,412,886,000  1,526,1^,000  i,979.i35,ooo 

Expenditure    1,456.563.000  1,441,579,000  i,5Si.709.ooo  3,058,334,000 

Customs  and  excise   792,480,000     762,332,000  803,909,000   

The  largest  imperial  expenditures  are  for  the  departments  of  war  and  of  finance; 
according  to  the  budget  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1900,  the  expenditure  for  the 
former  amounted  to  519,824,500  marks,  and  for  the  latter  481,908,400  marks.  The 
total  funded  debt  at  the  end  of  March,  1898,  amounted  to  2.i&,246,8oo  marks,  the 
greater  part  of  which  bore  interest  at  3^^  per  cent.  In  addition  there  is  an  unfunded 
debt,  which  on  the  same  date  amounted  to  120,000,000  marks. 

In  September,  1900,  it  was  announced  that  several  banking  firms  in  Hamburg  and 
New  York  had  subscribed  for  80,000,000  marks  ($19,040,000)  of  4  per  cent.  German 
imperial  treasury  bonds,  payable  in  1904  and  1905.  By  the  consent  of  the  German 
government  this  loan  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  market  in  the  United  States;  and, 
as  it  represented  the  minimum  expenditure  already  incurred  through  the  disturbances 
in  China,  the  German  press,  especially  the  organs  for  the  Radicals,  Socialists, 
Agrarians,  and  Clericals,  strongly  denounced  the  action,  which  they  considered 
revealed  to  the  world  a  weakness  in  Germany's  financial  resources.  The  case,  they 
held,  was  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it  came  at  a  time  when  Germany  was 
definitely  setting  out  with  a  policy  of  expansion,  or  Weltpolitik.  It  might  be  stated 
here,  however,  that  the  Socialists  deprecate  this  movement,  and  that  at  the  Socialist 
congress  at  Mainz  on  September  18  there  was  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution 
condemning  the  "world  policy"  in  general  and  that  of  Germany  in  particular,  which 
it  regarded  as  a  "rapacious  capitalistic  and  military  movement,  aiming  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  greater  Germany." 

Production  and  Industries. — Of  the  total  area  of  Germany  about  91  per  cent  is 
regarded  as  productive.  The  division  of  this  land  has  been  reported  in  hectares  as 
follows  (the  hectare  equals  2.471  acres)  ;  Cultivable  lands  and  vineyards,  26,375,791; 
woodlands,  13,956.827;  grass  lands.  8,788,806;  lands  otherwise  classified,  4.927,201. 
The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  hectares  in  Germany  under  the  crops, 
and  the  production  in  metric  tons  (2204.6  pounds)  in  the  years  1897-98  and  1898-99: 
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In  1897-98,  117,042  hectares  were  under  vines,  the  wine  production  being  2,775,576 
hectolitres  (the  hectolitre  equals  26,418  gallons)  ;  in  1898-99  there  were  117,279  hec- 
tares and  1,406318  hectolitres.  About  25  per  cent,  of  Germany's  area  is  woodland ; 
forestry  is  an  industry  of  great  importance,  and  from  it  the  state  derives  a  large 
annual  revenue. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Germany  is  considerable.  There  are  important  mines  of 
coal  and  iron  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Westphalia,  and  Silesia,  of  zinc  in  Silesia,  and  of 
copper  and  silver  in  Harz.  Coal  and  iron  also  occur  in  Lorraine,  iron  in  Luxem- 
burg, and  coal,  iron,  and  silver  in  Saxony.  In  general,  durii^  the  last  decade  the 
mining  industries  have  developed  greatly.  The  following  figures  compare  in  amount 
and  value  the  principal  minerals  taken  out  in  1889  and  1898: 
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The  production  and  importation  of  iron  in  1898  amounted  to  about  7,312,000  tons 
and  672,000  tons  respectively;  in  1899,  8.142,000  tons  and  i,ojg,ooo  tons  respectively. 
The  exportation  in  1898  was  2,325,000  tons  and  in  1899,  2,227,000  tons,  leaving  the 
amounts  for  home  consumption  in  the  two  years  5,659,000  tons  and  6,934,000  tons 
rscpectively. 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  years  German  industries  and  commerce  have  shown 
a  steady  and  rapid  development.  But  in  1900  the  American  consul-general  at  Berlin 
reported  that  "in  several  branches  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture  the  point  of  highest 
proq>eri^  has  been  passed,  production  has  fivertaken  the  demands  of  both  home  and 
fore^  trade,  and,  in  the  face  of  a  fallii^  metal  market,  conservative  managers  have 
begun  ...  to  shorten  sail."  He  also  stated  that  "in  addition  to  the  ac^owledged 
overproduction  in  cement,  iron  tubing,  and  various  other  manufactured  products, 
and  the  temporary  stoppage  in  exports  to  China  and  the  South  African  states,  there 
is  the  fact  that  the  wide  and  enormous  expansion  of  industries  and  commerce  has 
so  absorbed  German  capital  that  there  is  now  a  serious  stringency  in  the  money 
market,  which  has  helped  to  depress  securities  of  all  kinds  and  embarrass  many 
manufacturers  who  operate  independently  of  syndicates  and  combinations.  It  is  wdl 
known  that  German  banks  finance  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  any  other  country ;  and  it  is  estimated  by  the  Moniteur  Industriel  that 
,German  investments  of  various  kinds  in  foreign  countries  now  amount  to  not  less 
than  7,500,000,000  marks  ($1,785,000,000),  distributed  throughout  Turkey,  Africa, 
China,  Mexico,  South  America,  Canada,  and  the  United  States."  The  consul -general 
goes  on  to  say:  "Notwithstanding  her  progress  and  prosperity  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  Germany  is  still  poor  in  comparison  with  France  and  England,  and  her  avail- 
able capital  is  so  wholly  invested  and  actively  employed  that  all  share  values — even 
the  best— are  kept  by  pressure  of  the  money  market  inordinately  low.  Writers  in 
other  countries,  especially  En^and,  have  painted  the  situation  in  sombre  colors, 
inveighed  against  uie  zeu  of  German  banks  in  financiering  industrial  and  foreign 
enterprises,  and  predicted  stormy  weather  for  German  metal  industries  in  face  of  the 
increased  cost  of  fuel  and  the  overshadowing  competition  of  the  United  States. 
While  these  general  aspects  of  the  situation  are  clearly  rec(^;nized  in  Germany, 
there  is  no  outward  symptom  of  trepidation  or  panic,  and  business  men  of  all  classes 
face  the  future  with  am)arent  confidence." 

The  distribution  of  German  capital,  mentioned  above  as  being  invested  in  foreign 
countries,  has  been  estimated  as  follows:  United  States,  $800,000,000;  the  Trans- 
vaal, $170,000,000;  Mexico,  $95,200,000;  Central  America,  $59,500,000  (another  esti- 
mate is  as  high  as  $67,000,000)  ;  the  West  Indies,  $59,500,000 ;  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  $142,800,000;  the  west  coast,  $71,400,000;  the  north  coast.  $47,600,- 
000;  Turkey,  $53,550,000  in  industries  and  $7,140,000  in  real  estate  (these  figures  not 
including  the  Bagdad  railway) ;  East  Africa,  ^,000,000,  of  which  nearly  $1,200,000 
are  invested  in  Zanzibar;  (^pe  Colony,  nearly  $10,000,000;  North  Africa,  nearly 
$3,000,000;  China,  $70,000,000;  Japan,  $15,000,000;  Australia  and  Oceanica,  $150,- 
000,000. 

The  laboring  populaticm  of  Germany  is  estimated  to  number  about  8,800,000  males 
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and  a,ioo,ooo  females;  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the  total  number  fifteen 
years  ago  was  about  7,341,000.  On  the  whole,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  nominal 
wage,  yet  the  American  consul  at  Stettin,  writing  in  March,  1900,  on  the  subject  of 
German  labor,  made  the  followii^  generalization:  "American  labor  is  paid  treble  the 
wages  paid  German  labor  in  the  same  calling,  and  the  cost  of  food  is  from  10  to  50 
per  cent,  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  m  Germany." 

Germany's  Pood  Supply.~The  meat-inspection  bill,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  suc- 
ceeding paragraph,  revived  the  question  of  Germany's  future  food  supply.  What 
would  be  the  result  if  war  or  some  artificial  prohibition  should  practically  stop  the 
importation  of  breadstuffs  and  meats?  Many  of  the  Agrarians  hold  that  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  former  times,  when  the  German  states  produced  nearly  their 
entire  supply  of  bread  and  meat,  might  exist  again  if  the  lai^  sums  representing  the 
profits  of  foreign  exporters  to  Germany  should  be  expended  upon  intensive  methods 
of  agriculture.  They  point  out  that  during  the  past  century,  while  the  population  of 
the  territory  constituting  the  present  German  Empire  has  nearly  trebled — the  ap- 
proximate increase  being  from  3(^000,000  to  56,000,000 — the  agricultural  productitm 
of  the  same  territory  has  nearly  quadrupled.  In  the  last  ten  years,  by  scientific  cul- 
ture and  drainage,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  freedom  from  the  destructiveness 
of  local  wars,  the  increased  production  of  an  acre  has  been  3  per  cent  for  barley, 
10  per  cent  for  wheat,  19  per  cent  for  rye,  and  25  per  cent,  for  potatoes.  The 
important  questions  are,  How  long  can  intensive  cultivation  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  population?  How  long  may  such  cultivation  continue  before  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  begin  to  operate?  The  Agrarians  seem  to  be  little  troubled  by 
these  queries.  But  actual  present  conditions  in  no  small  degree  weaken  their  argu- 
ment based  on  the  foregoing  facts.  For  while  production  has  become  greater,  a 
large  and  increasing  amount  of  that  prodnction  is  being  tamed  into  commodities 
that  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  Hfe-sustaining-^nearly  the  entire  barley  crop  is 
malted,  and  vast  quantities  of  potatoes  and  com  are  ccmsumed  in  the  manuncture  of 
alcohol.  Much  of  the  best  land  of  Germany,  moreover,  is  planted  to  the  sugar  beet, 
the  product  of  which  is  largely  exported.  Hence,  notwithstanding  improved  farm- 
ing processes  and  obstacles  to  food  imports  caused  by  Agrarian  influence,  imports  to 
Germany  in  1899,  expressed  in  metric  tons,  included  the  following:  Com,  1,626,595; 
wheat  1.370,850;  barley,  1,104.349;  rye,  56>.25i;  oats,  259,147;  potatoes,  214.139; 
fresh  fruits,  143,730 ;  pease,  58,872 ;  pork,  47.961 ;  buckwheat,  ^.216 ;  beans,  23,787 ; 
beef,  21,752;  butter,  11,761;  and  large  quantities  of  fish,  dried  fraits,  and  luxuries. 
Two  conditions  remain  that  present  to  the  ^rarian  at^uments  and  propaganda 
objections  more  serious  and  more  fundamental.  The  one  is  ttie  present  state  of  the 
German  people,  who  by  education  and  other  progress  have  come  to  regard  as  neces- 
sities what  were  formerly^  luxuries ;  it  is  said  that  to-day  th^  "demand  and  consume 
food  products  probably  six  or  seven  times  more  in  market  value  than  the  plain  fare 
of  their  20,000,000  progenitors  of  a  hundred  yearg  ago."  The  other  condition  lies 
in  the  fact  that  German  activity — an  activity  that  has  enabled  Germany  to  take  a 
place  among  the  great  world  Powers — has  become  predominantly  industrial  and 
commercial,  whereas  formerly  it  was  predominantly  agricultural.  An  attempt  for 
Germany  to  produce  her  own  food  supply  would  mean  the  withdrawal  of  ^ousands 
of  young  men  from  the  channels  of  business  to  the  farm ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that, 
even  could  this  end  be  compassed,  no  agricultural  development  could  possibly  be 
compensatory  for  the  economic  loss  incurred.  The  Agrarian  plan,  besides,  would 
probably  necessitate  largely  the  planting  of  the  areas  which  now  make  possible  the 
beet-sugar  export  to  some  other  crop,  thus  curtailing  a  valuable  branch  of  com- 
merce; while  the  closing  of  Germany  s  doors  to  foreign  foodstuffs  would  result  in 
retaliatory  tariffs  that  would  be  well-nigh  fatal  to  German  industry. 

Commerce. — Of  the  world's  trade,  amounting  to  $18,000,000,000.  Germany's  share 
is  reported  to  be  ia8  per  cent  German  foreign  trade  has  been  built  up  lai^ely  at 
the  e}n>ense  of  British.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about,  in  part,  at  least,  by 
the  following  causes :  German  goods  that  were  formerly  bought  at  exceedingly  low 
prices  by  English  merchants,  and  then  resold  as  English  exports,  are  now  shii^>ed 
directly  from  the  German  manufacturer ;  German  goods  are  often  cheaper  and  some- 
times better  than  the  English ;  German  merchants  readily  adapt  their  wares  to  the 
wants  of  their  customers,  and  the  German  commercial  representatives  are  said  to 
have  a  superior  technical  knowledge  of  their  business  and  a  greater  familiarity  with 
foreign  languages;  and  industrial  commissions  have  been  sent  to  South  Africa, 
South  America.  Mexico,  China,  Japan,  and  other  countries  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  people. 

Iniports  and  e:q>ort^  excluuve  of  the  precious  metals  and  spede,  have  been  valued 
as  follows : 


Imports, 
Exports 


1B97.  1898.  1899. 

$1,114,078,000  $1,209,278,000  $1,336,886,500 
.    865,130,000      894,166,000  94ft953t3oo 
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In  1899  the  total  imports  amounted  to  $1,376,503,500,  and  the  total  exports, 
$i>039>68i,300;  io  1900  the  total  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  $1,388,328,200  and 
$1,(^,159,200  respectively. 

The  trade  with  countries  of  greatest  commercial  importance,  as  stated  by  the 
American  consul-general  at  Berlin,  was  in  1899  as  follows : 

Imports  from.  Exports  to.  Imports  from.  Exports  to. 

United  States.$2i  5,913,600  $  89,868,800  France  and  At- 

Great  Britain.  184,949,800  202,680,800  geria  ......  $72,137,800  $51,741,200 

Austria  -  Hun-  Netherlands  . .   48,^5400  77,992,600 

gary              173.835,200  110,918,000      Italy                 46,886,000  27,608,000 

Russia               164,004,600  104,077,400  Argentina  ....   46,291,000  12,447,400 

Belgium             58,571.800  49,^,800  Switzerland  . .   41,959,400  67,758,600 

On  account  of  home  production  there  was  in  1899  a  marked  decline  in  the 
importation  of  wheat  and  rye.  Other  important  commodities  have  been  imported  as 

follows :  • 

1898.           1899.                                  1898.  1899. 

Wool  $71,162,000  $80,920,000      Machines,  instru- 

Saw  cotton          59.738,ooo    55.692,000        ments,  vehicles. 

Hard  coal  31,654,000    33t55S,ooo        etc  $14,518,000  $18,088,000 

Maize  29,{^,ooo    31,654,000      Iron  ore             13,090,000  15,470.000 

Pig  iron                4,760,000  9.758.000 

Important  exports  have  been  valued  as  follows : 

1898.             1899.  1898.  i899- 

Textiles   $211,987,000  $223,173,000      Leather  and 

Dn^s  and  col-                                        leather  goods  35,224,000  38,794.000 

ors   80,920,000      64,498,000      Grain  and 

Hard  coal....   49^028,000      49,206.000        other  farm 

Sugar  $50^000    $4S.695»o<»       produce  ....  34,748,000  36,176,000 

Earthenware, 

etc   14,280,000  15,232,000 

The  export  of  textiles  for  1899  showed  an  increase  of  $11,186,000  over  that  of  1898. 
The  decrease  in  the  beet-sugar  export  is  largely  due  to  the  lessened  demand  for  the 
German  article  in  the  United  States.  In  1S97  the  United  States  received  376,286  tons 
of  German  snrar;  in  1898,  219,516  tons;  in  1899,  153.198  tons. 

The  value  of  wine  and  grapes  imported  in  was  $13,639,542;  in  1899,  $14,922,- 
362.  The  value  of  the  same  commodities  exported  in  1898  was  $6,733,734;  in  1899. 
$6,606,404. 

The  following  figures,  which  appeared  in  a  United  States  consular  report,  show 
the  amount  in  metric  tons  (2204.6  pounds)  of  nineteen  leading  staples  forming  the 
bulk  of  German  imports  from  the  United  States  : 
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German  trade  with  Asia — particularly  with  China  and  Japan — is  increasing.  Ex- 
ports to  Asia  have  been  as  follows:  i^,  $22,901,550;  1897,  $32,880,840;  iSc^,  $40^- 
480,706.   Imports  from  Asia:  iSgo,  $39>305.70o;  1897,  $83.8(^,178;  1898,  $80,661,968. 

In  November,  1900,  it  was  announced  that  the  German  Colonial  Society  had  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  that  the  new  tariff  include  preferential  rates  for  tea,  coffee,  cacao, 
spices,  tobacco,  and  other  products  imported  from  the  German  colonies.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  such  a  measure  would  be  Hkely  to  provoke  retaliatory  tariffs  on  the 
part  of  countries  receiving  German  exports ;  in  particular,  it  was  feared  the  measure 
might  induce  Great  Britain  to  ado{>t  a  similar  preferential  tariff  in  behalf  of  her  own 
colonies,  which  would  place  certain  classes  of  German  goods  at  a  disadvanti^  in 
the  British  market. 

Communications. — Only  about  2900  miles  of  the  German  railways  belong  to  private 
companies.  The  rest  are  owned  by  the  imperial,  or  state,  governments.  On  March 
3i>  1899,  the  railways  completed  and  open  for  traffic  in  Germany  aggregated  30.731 
miles;  on  March  31,  1900,  31,307  miles.  In  1897  the  capital  invested  in  railways 
amounted  to  11,935,490,000  marks,  and  in  that  year  the  receipts  were  1,684,730,000 
^arks,  and  the  expenditure  957,674.000  marks.  In  February,  1900,  there  were  1274 
miles  of  electric  tramway  in  the  empire. 

At  the  beginning  of  i8q8  the  inland  waterways  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  3-foot 
3-inch  draught  aggregated  7502  miles.  This  mile^e  was  divided  as  follows :  Navi* 
gable  rivers,  4964  miles;  canalized  rivers,  1236  miles;  canals,  exclusive  of  the  Kiel 
Canal,  1241  miles.  The  Kiel  Canal,  connecting  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  June,  1895.  Its  length  is  61  miles ;  breadth  at  the  bottom,  72  feet ; 
at  the  surface,  213  feet ;  depth,  29  feet  6  inches.  The  estimated  cost  of  construction 
was  about  156,000.000  marks.  During  the  fiscal  year  1899  there  passed  through  the 
Kiel  Canal  25,816  vessels,  a^regating  3.117.838  tons;  in  1900,  26,279  vessels  of 
3.488,765  tons.  In  the  latter  year  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  was  under  the 
-German  flag,  10  per  cent.  British,  8  per  cent.  Danish,  6  per  cent.  Swedish,  and  3  per 
cent.  Russian,  Norwegian,  or  Dutch. 

On  June  16,  1900,  the  new  Elt>e  and  Trave  Canal,  which  had  been  five  years  in 
building,  at  a  cost  of  24.500,000  marks,  and  connects  the  Baltic  and  North  seas,  was 
formally  opened  by  Emperor  William.  The  new  canal  has  a  length  of  41  miles,  an 
available  breadth  of  72  feet,  and  its  7  locks  are  8  feet  2  inches  deep.  The  passage 
of  the  canal  requires  from  18  to  21  hours.  This  waterway  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  states  along  the  Elbe  and  to  Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia.  Probably 
to  some  extent  it  will  divert  traffic  from  Hamburg,  and  it  may  somewhat  reduce  the 
revenue  of  the  Kiel  Canal. 

The  German  postal  and  telegraph  systems  are  controlled  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment; exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the  systems  of  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg,  where  the  posts  and  telegraphs  are  controlled  by  the  governments  of 
those  states.  The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  whole  empire  in  1898  was  35.462,  and 
of  telegraph  offices  22,895.  In  the  year  1898-99  the  receipts  from  posts,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones  in  the  empire  amounted  to  395.559.556  marks,  and  the  expenditure 
350,573.^  marks. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  principle  of  religious  liberty  prevails  in  Germany; 
most  of  the.  religious  orders,  however,  particularly  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  have 
been  suppressed.  In  1890  the  number  of  Protestants  was  31,026,810,  or  62.8  per 
cent.,  of  the  population ;  Roman  (and  Greek)  Catholics,  17,674,921,  or  35.8  per  cent ; 
Jews,  567,884,  or  I.I  per  cent. 

Primary  education  for  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  is  compulsory 
throughout  Germany.  Children  of  school  age  in  1890  numbered  about  8,095,000. 
For  secondary  and  higher  education  there  are  various  high  schools,  gymnasia,  etc., 
and  technical  schools  and  universities.  The  German  educational  system  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  thorough  in  the  world. 


The  Meat-Inspection  Bill.— A  bill  introduced  in  the  Reichstag,  providing  for  the 
inspection  of  meat  importations  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health,  was  amended  in 
committee  in  March,  1900,  through  the  pressure  of  Agrarian  influence,  so  that  it 
severely  restricted  the  importation  of  meat  and  provided  for  the  almost  absolute 
exclusion  of  such  importation  after  1904.  The  Agrarians  argued  that  such  a  law 
must  be  enacted  for  the  protection  of  German  farm  interests.  The  bill,  however, 
met  the  disapproval  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes;  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  other  cities  protested  against  the 
bill  to  the  emperor  and  the  Reichstag,  pointing  out  its  liability  to  cause  the  enactment 
of  retaliatory  tariffs  in  other  countries.     The  government  also  disapproved  the 

Partisan  nature  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Agrarians,  and  it  was  said  that  Prince 
lohenlohe,  in  case  of  its  enactment,  threatened  to  resign  the  chancellorship.  Never- 
theless, the  bill  passed  its  second  reading  on  March  8  1^  a  vote  of  168  to  99.  But  in 
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the  latter  part  of  April  the  government  effected  a  compromise  with  the  supporters 
of  the  hill,  which  was  finally  enacted  on  May  23  by  a  vote  of  163  to  123.  The  bill  in 
its  final  form  did  not  please  the  Agrarians,  most  of  whom  voted  against  it;  the 
minority  also  included  a  number  of  Radicals  and  Socialists.  The  new  law  forbids 
the  importation  of  canned  meats  and  sausages,  but  provides  that,  with  certain  re- 
strictions, fresh  and  prepared  meat  may  be  imported.  The  law  will  remain  in  force 
until  December  31,  1903,  or  until  it  shiJl  be  superseded  after  that  date  by  new  legis- 
lation. The  passage  of  the  bill  caused  not  a  little  excitement  among  the  Western 
stock  raisers  of  the  United  States ;  and  on  May  28  Mr.  Bailey,  a  memKr  of  Congress 
from  Kansas,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill,  providing  for  the 
imposition  of  an  additional  lo-per-cent.  duty  on  all  German  importations  into  the 
United  States.  The  bill  did  not  become  law.  The  German  authorities  held  that 
the  meat-inspection  law  was  a  sanitary  measure,  and  was  not  aimed  at  American 
trade,  and  pointed  out  that  the  law  was  applicable  impartially  to  all  nations.  Since, 
however,  the  importations  of  American  meat  products  to  Germany  are  greater  than 
those  of  all  other  countries  combined,  the  United  States  will  be  the  greatest  sufferer. 

The  passage  of  the  meat-inspection  bill  was  feared  in  Hungary  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States;  and  not  only  because  Hungarian  meats  would  be  excluded  from  the 
German  market.  For  the  Hungarians  feared  that  a  retaliatory  tariff  against  German 
manufactures  would  be  established  in  the  United  States,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
German  products  would  to  some  extent  be  turned  to  Hungary,  and  that  an  undesired 
influence  upon  the  latter's  economic  relations  would  result 

The  Lex  Heinze. — This  measure,  introduced  in  the  Reichstag  by  the  government, 
and  supported  by  the  Clericals  and  Conservatives,  called  forth  as  much  disapproval 
among  the  literary  and  artistic  classes  of  Germanyas  the  meat-inspection  biltdid  among 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes.  The  ori^nal  Lex  Heinse  was  intro- 
duced in  18^  as  a  result  of  the  revelations  made  durmg  the  trial  of  the  notorious 
criminal  Hemze,  from  whom  the  bill  derives  its  name.  Tlie  bill  was  intended  to  regulate 
public  morality,  and,  in  an  amended  form,  provided  penalties  for  the  publication,  sale, 
or  exposure  of  books,  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art  alleged  to  be  offensive  to 
decency.  It  also  provided  for  the  censorship  of  theatrical  and  other  entertainments 
alleged  to  be  of  an  objectionable  character.  In  general,  artists  and  literary  men 
regarded  the  measure  as  a  grave  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  their  professions. 
Large  mass-meetings  were  held  in  protest  gainst  the  bill,  which  wras  also  widely 
opposed  by  the  public  press.  The  measure  met  the  strong  opposition  not  only  of 
those  it  most  directly  affected,  but  of  many  prominent  officials  and  such  notable 
scholars  as  Theodor  Mommsen,  the  historian,  and  Friedrich  Paulsen,  the  philosopher. 
In  the  Reichstag  so  great  was  the  opposition  of  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  that 
they  adopted  obstructionist  tactics,  which  theretofore  had  been  almost  unknown  in 
that  body.  Finally,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Count  Ballestrem,  president  of  the 
Reichstag,  the  bill  was  dropped  by  the  Clericals  and  Conservatives,  who  substituted 
a  new  measure,  which,  like  the  other,  had  the  general  purpose  of  relating  public 
morality,  but  which  omitted  the  obnoxious  clauses  concerning  police  supervision  of 
public  entertainments  and  modified  the  clauses  concerning  the  exposure  and  sale 
of  objectionable  books  and  pictures,  so  that  they  apply  only  to  minors.  In  this  form 
the  bill  was  enacted  on  May  22. 

The  Naval  Bill. — On  December  11,  1899,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  imperial  chancel- 
lor, announced  in  the  Reichstag  that  a  bill  to  amend  the  navy  act  of  1898  would  be 
introduced.  This  bill,  he  said,  would  provide  for  an  increase  of  the  reserve  and  of 
the  fieet  in  home  waters  and  for  the  doubling  of  the  number  of  battle-ships  on  foreign 
stations.  The  bill  was  brought  in  and  was  advocated  by  Count  von  Biilow,  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  on  the  ground  that  recent  political  events,  as  well  as 
the  increase  in  naval  armaments  elsewhere,  demanded  a  commensurate  progress  in 
behalf  of  German  commercial  and  colonial  enterprise."  The  measure  was  favored 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  Conservatives,  moderate  Radicals,  and  National  Liberals. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  Agrarians,  Clericals,  and  Social  Democrats,  who  argued  that 
navy  legislation  should  not  be  enacted  before  the  expiration  of  the  so-called  "sex- 
ennate"  of  1898  (the  navy  act  mentioned  above).  On  January  25,  1900,  the  Bundes- 
rath  approved  the  bill,  which  provided  practically  for  the  doubling  of  Germany's 
naval  strength  by  1916.  The  cost  of  such  an  increase  would  be  1,600,000,000  marks, 
of  which  ;^3,ooo,ooo  marks  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  and  the 
remainder  from  the  usual  revenues.  In  the  Reichstag  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
budget  committee,  which,  upon  a  motion  of  the  Oericals,  decided  to  reduce  by 
thirteen  the  number  of  cruisers  proposed  for  the  reserve  and  the  foreign  service. 
As  the  Qericals  controlled  the  political  balance,  the  fate  of  the  naval  bill  was  in 
their  hands;  and  as  a  condition  of  their  support  they  introduced  certain  measures 
providing  for  the  partial  payment  of  the  increased  expenditure  to  be  incurred. 
These  measures  included  "an  increase  in  the  tax  upon  negotiable  paper,  lottery 
tickets,  imported  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  and  cigars,  as  well  as  a  special  tax  on 
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miniiu  shares."  After  the  adoption  of  these  measures  hy  the  Reichstag  that  body 
jassed  the  naval  bill  on  June  12,  1900,  by  a  vote  of  201  to  103.  In  its  final  form  the 
bill  i)rovided  that  the  navy  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  comprise  two  double  squadrons, 
consisting  of  a  flagship  and  16  battle-ships  and  8  great  and  34  small  cruisers ;  3  great 
and  4  small  cruisers  as  a  reserve,  and  3  great  and  10  small  cruisers  on  foreign 
stations. 

The  Clerical  Toleration  Bill. — In  December,  igoo,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Reichstag  by  the  Clerical  party,  providing  for  complete  freedom  of  worship  through- 
out the  empire  of  every  religious  body  that  is  recognized  b^  any  one  of  the  German 
governments.  The  bill  provided  for  the  abolition  of  all  limitations  placed  by  par- 
ticular states  on  the  dispensation  of  the  sacfament  and  on  other  religious  forms,  and 
for  freedom  of  religious  societies  or  orders  in  the  exercise  of  theu*  fimctions,  the 
last  provision  obviously  repealing  the  law  against  the  Jesuits.  Coimt  von  Bulow, 
who  had  become  imperial  chancellor,  in  commenting  on  the  bill  before  the  Reichstag, 
said  that  while  he  favored  equality  in  the  treatment  of  religious  bodies,  such  an  end 
must  be  attained,  if  attained  at  all,  by  the  action  of  the  several  state  governments ; 
and  that,  accordingly,  he,  as  the  representative  of  the  federal  government,  would  be 
obliged  to  oppose  the  measure.  The  bill,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee  for 
further  consideratioii,  is  significant  of  a  strong  feeling  for  complete  religious  liberty 
in  Germany. 

Taxation  of  Department  5forrj5— Considerable  agitation  was  caused  by  a  bill 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  department  stores,  which  was  introdticed  in  the  Prussian 
Diet  in  January,  1900,  and  passed  in  July.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
all  department  stores  doing  an  annual  business  of  over  400,000  marks  are  subject 
to  a  tax  amounting  to  from  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested.  The  object 
of  this  measure  was,  according  to  its  supporters,  not  to  raise  additional  revenue  for 
the  state,  but  to  put  the  small  middleman  on  a  more  equal  footing  in  his  stru«[le 
against  the  department  stores,  "to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong."  The 
measure  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Centrists,  who  profess  a  friendship  for  the 
small  middleman,  and  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Radical  and  Liberal  elements  of 
the  Diet 

Resignation  of  Prince^  Hohenlohe. — The  resignation  of  the  imperial  chancellor, 
Prince  Hohenlohe-Schillii^sfurst  (g.v.),  on  the  ground  of  old  age,  was  announced 
in  October.  There  were  reports  that  not  only  his  advanced  ^e  led  the  chancellor 
to  resign,  but  the  fact  that  he  disapproved  of  the  emperor's  policy  in  regard  to  China. 
But  the  Cologne  Gaxette  stated  that  he  was  in  entire  accord  with  this  policy.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  Prince  Hohenlohe  had  not  for  some  time  given  much  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs  (although  this  was  contradicted  by  certain  German  newspapers), 
and  that  as  imperial  chancdlor  he  had  seldom  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
emperor,  who  since  he  threw  off  the  guiding  hand  of  Bismarck  has  been  "his  own 
chancellor."  Prince  Hohenlohe  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  families  that  are 
represented  by  the  smaller  sovereigns  of  Germany ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  higher 
in  dignity  than,  though  he  was  inferior  in  influence  to,  the  late  Count  Caprivi,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  imperial  chancellor  in  1894.  Among  those  mentioned  in  the  press 
as  possible  selections  for  the  chancellorship  were  Prince  Hohenlohc-Langenburg, 
governor-general  of  Alsace-Lorraine ;  Count  Philm  Eulenburg,  ambassador  at 
Vienna;  the  Prince  of  Hatzfeldt-Trachenburg ;  and  Coimt  von  BuJow,  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  A  few  days  after  Hohemohe's  resignation  Von  Btilow  received 
the  appointment  to  the  chancellorship  and  also  to  the  presidency  of  the  Prussian 
ministry.  He  was  succeeded  as  foreign  minister  by  Baron  von  Richthofen,  the 
nnder-secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  No  question  was  raised  as  to  Von  Bulow's 
ability,  but  it  was  urged  in  some  quarters  tliat  no  one  would  be  appointed  who  would 
not  in  all  likelihood  prove  distinctly  tractable  to  the  emperor's  wishes. 

Other  Events. — On  June  20,  1900,  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the  German  minister  at 
Peking,  was  murdered,  and  the  attack  on  the  legations  in  that  city  was  begun  by  the 
Chinese.  Soon  after  Germany,  like  the  other  Powers,  prepared  to  send  troops  for 
service  in  China,  and  a  mixed  br^de  of  10,000  men  was  mobilized  for  that  purpose. 
Herr  Mumm  von  Sdiwarzenstein  was  appointed  to  succeed  Baron  von  Ketteler. 
With  regard  to  the  Chinese  crisis  Emperor  William  made  a  number  of  speeches,  the 
vengeful  tone  of  which  aroused  much  unfavorable  comment.  At  the  same  time  the 
policy  of  the  government  was  declared  to  be  opposed  to  the  partition  of  China.  On 
August  8,  1900,  Count  von  Waldersee,  field-marshal  in  the  German  army,  was 
appointed,  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers,  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces 
in  China.  An  agreement  in  the  interest  of  preserving  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China  was  concluded  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  on  October  16.  On 
November  11,  1900,  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  Germany's  China  expedition  up 
to  March  31,  1901,  would  be  about  $37,169,000,  the  strength  of  the  expedition  being 
^  officers  and  about  19,000  men.  See  the  paragraphs  on  history  in  the  article 
Chihese  Empire. 
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On  Febrnary  20,  1900,  the  Reichstag  by  a  IzTge  majority  adopted  a  resolution 
rescinding  the  so-called  "dictatorial  paragraph"  in  the  law  of  1879  relating  to  the 
administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  measure  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
imperial  chancellor,  whose  position  was  supported  by  the  Conservatives.  On  May  4 
the  commg  of  a^t  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia  was  celebrated  in  Berlin. 

It  was  announced  in  October,  1900,  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  leased  to 
Germany  for  a  coaling  station  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  the  island  of  Uroan  in  the 
Red  Sea,  forty  miles  north  of  the  island  of  Kamaran.  Though  later  the  report  was 
officially  denied,  it  seemed  to  contain  a  germ  of  truth,  as  early  in  December  Turkey 
protested  against  German  occupation  of  the  island. 

Matters  relating  to  Germany  are  also  treated  in  the  articles  Abchjeology,  Census, 
Colonies,  and  German  Literaturk. 

OIBIBH,  Dr.  Paul,  the  founder  and  director  of  the  New  York  Pasteur  Institute, 
died  at  Sunern,  N.  Y.,  June  g,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1851,  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Paris  in  1884.  He  was  for  some  time  an  assistant  in  the 
Pasteur  institute  in  Paris.  -  His  first  work  of  public  interest  was  the  study  of  chol- 
era and  of  Ferrar's  preventive  inoculation  in  Spain,  and  in  1888  the  French  gov- 
ernment sent  him  to  Havana  to  make  a  study  of  yellow  fever.  A  small  hospital 
built  in  New  York  for  the  preventive  treatment  of  rabies  became  a  large  sanitarium. 
A  few  years  ago  he  moved  the  institution  to  Suffenu 

OIBRAI^AR,  a  British  crown  colony  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Andalusia,  con^ 
manding  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  has  an  area  of  only  1.9  square  miles,  but 
a  maximum  elevation  of  1439  feet  above  the  Straits.  The  total  population  in  1898 
was  24093;  189;^  24,701,  of  whom  565^  were  British  tnx^s.  Gibraltar  is  notatie 
not  oiuy  as  a  naval  base  but  as  a  position  of  extraordinary  strategic  importance. 
The  commander  of  the  troops.  General  Sir  Robert  Biddulph  since  i8g8,  is  also  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  and  exercises  both  executive  and  legislative  functions.  Revenue 
and  expenditure  in  1898  were  £56,019  and  £48,878  respectively,  and  in  1899,  £59,954 
and  £59,520  respectively.  The ,  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  port  dues,  rent  01 
crown  estate,  and  excise.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  £30,000.  The  shipping  is  about 
three-fourths  British;  the  total  tonnage  in  1898,  exclusive  of  war  vessels,  was 
4,560,000  tons,  and  in  1899,  4,399,000  tons.  In  the  latter  year  British  tonnage  was 
the  smallest  it  had  been  in  many  years,  and  foreign  tonnage  the  largest  The  principal 
trade  is  the  supply  of  coal  and  stores  to  shipping.  Public  works  recently  in  process 
of  construction  included  new  resonroirs  for  the  storage  of  rain  water,  new  drainage 
and  a  new  commercial  and  coaling  mole. 

GIBSON,  Charles  Hopper,  foHner  United  States  senator  from  Maryland,  died 
at  Wa^ii^on,  D.C.,  March  31,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Queen  Anne  Coun^,  January 
19,  1842,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864,  and  from  1870  to  1879  was  State  s  attorney 
for  Talbot  County.  From  1885  to  1891  he  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress, 
and  in  January,  189Z,  was  elected  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  caused  by  the  death  of  £.  K.  Wilson.  This  term  expired  in  March,  1897. 

QIUBRT,  Mahlon  Norris,  D.D.,  LI«D.,  coadjutor  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  dtocese  of  Minnesota,  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  3. 
1900.  He  was  bom  at  Laurens,  N.  Y.,  March  23,  1848,  and  was  educated  at  Hobart 
College,  where,  however,  he  did  not  o>mplete  his  course.  After  teaching  for  a  time 
in  Utah,  and  stud^ii^  at  the  Seabury  Divinitpr  School,  Faribault,  Minn.,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1875.  He  was  in  charge  of  several  parishes  in  the 
West,  and  in  October,  1886,  was  consecrated  coadjutor  bi^op  of  Minnesota. 

OJUHBSi,  Colonel  Williau  Henry,  Arctic  explorer,  died  at  Mornstown,  N.  J., 
Februa^  6,  jgpo.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1838,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Union  army.  Serving  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  he  was  promoted,  and  for  some  time  was  on  the  staff  of  General  T.  W. 
Egan.  After  the  war  he  turned  his  attention  to  art  and  later  to  journalism,  becoming 
managing  editor  of  the  Newark  Register,  of  which  his  brother,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  was  the  founder.  He  became  interested  in  Arctic  exploration,  and  in  1878 
accompanied  the  Franklin  search  expedition  as  second  in  command  to  the  late 
Lieutenant  Frederick  Schwatka.  On  this  expedition  he  experienced  much  hard 
sledging  service  in  IQng  William's  land,  travelling,  it  is  said,  some  3350  miles,  per- 
haps the  longest  Arctic  sledge  journey  on  record.  He  accompanied  the  De  Long 
expedition  in  i88t  in  the  Rodgers,  which  ship  was  bunted  on  the  western  shore  01 
Bering  Strait.  He  then  went  on  the  Lena  Delta  with  the  search  party  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Jeannette.  Later,  he  acted  as  a  foreign  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald.    He  wrote  Sckwatki^s  Search  and  Ice  Pack  and  Tundra. 

OIIiI^  Sir  David,  astronomer  and  director  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory, 
received  during  the  year  several  well-merited  honors  in  rect^ition  of  his  researches. 
In  addition  to  being  knighted  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  birthday.  Dr.  Gill 
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received  from  the  United  States  the  Watson  medal  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Bruce  medal  from  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific  The 
Watson  medal  was  given  for  Dr.  Gill's  work  in  perfecting  the  ^plication  of  the 
heliometer  to  astronomical  measurements,  resulting  in  the  determination  of  the 
parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  of  the  positions  of  the  planets.  Sir  David  Gill 
is  now  engaged  in  supervising  the  measurement  of  a  meridian  arc  across  Africa  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cairo.  He  was  bom  June  12,  1843,  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
and  his  first  work  in  practical  astronomy  was  done  at  the  observatory  in  that  town. 
In  1872  he  became  director  of  the  observatory  erected  at  Dunecht,  near  Aberdeen,  by 
Lord  Lindsay.  In  1874  be  went  to  Mauritius  to  determine  the  solar  parallax  of  the 
sun  by  means  of  heliometer  measurements,  and  in  1877  at  the  island  of  Ascension  he 
measured  the  parallax  of  Mars.  He  became  director  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Observatory  in  1879,  a  position  which  he  now  holds.  Dr.  Gill  in  the  course  of  his 
work  at  this  observatory  has  made  a  number  of  important  observations  and  has  pub- 
lished many  valuable  papers.  With  Dr.  Elkin  he  determined  the  parallax  of  the 
southern  stars,  and  he  also  arranged  a  series  of  telegraphic  determinations  of  longi- 
tude. In  1882,  at  the  time  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  he  or^fanized  the  South  African 
station,  and  in  the  following  year  he  commenced  a  geodetic  survey  of  South  Africa, 
which  has  since  been  extended.  From  1885  to  1890  he  made  a  series  of  photographs 
of  the  southern  heavens,  including  all  the  stars  between  20°  and  the  South  Pole.  A 
new  heliometer  having  been  constructed  for  the  Cape  observatory  in  1887,  he  again 
determined  the  solar  parallax  with  a  high  degree  of  precision.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  observations  at  a  number  of  stations  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  pre- 
pared plan.  The  numerous  researches  of  this  astronomer  are  to  be  found  in  the 
publications  of  the  Dunecht  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  observatories  and  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  of  which,  as  well  as  many  other  learned 
bodies,  Dr.  Gill  is  a  member. 

OIRIjS'  FRIBNDLT  800IBTT  IM  ABSHBIOA,  founded  in  England  in  1875. 
has  extended  to  all  English-speaking  countries,  and  numbering  in  1900  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  over  300,000  members,  is  a  society  of  young  church  women  and  girls, 
which  aims  to  encourage  purity,  dutifulness  to  parents,  faithfulness  to  employers, 
and  thrift.  There  are  two  classes  of  members — associates,  who  must  be  communi- 
cants of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  members,  who  may  be  of  any  dentmii- 
nation.  The  society  was  started  in  the  United  States  in  1877,  and  had  in  igoo  a 
membership  of  nearly  22,000.  The  American  society  publishes -the  Gtri/  Friendly 
Magazine.  President,  Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts,  Philadelphia.  Penn. ;  secretaiTi  Miss 
Eve  Alexander,  659  West  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Central  omce, 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

aiiADSTONB,  Mrs.  William  Ewabt,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  of 
Hawarden  Castle,  was  born  in  1812  and  died  June  14,  1900.  Mrs.  Gladstone  was 
known  throughout  England  for  her  unwearied  devotion  to  her  husband's  interests, 
for  her  social  grace,  and  for  the  extraordinary  loveliness  of  her  character.  Mrs. 
Gladstone  was  much  interested  in  religious  and  charitable  work,  an  instance  of  the 
latter  being  her  collection  of  $25,000  for  the  orphans  who  were  victims  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  At  Hawarden  also  Mrs.  Gladstone  gave  her  personal  supervision  to  an 
orphanage  in  which  young  girls  were  trained  for  domestic  service.  By  courtesy  of 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  expressed  wish. 
Mrs.  Gladstone  was  laid  by  her  husband's  side  in  Westminister  Abbey. 

QOBBBXi,  William,  who  as  a  Democrat  contested  the  gubernatorial  election  in 
Kentucky  in  the  fall  of  1899,  was  shot  in  Frankfort  on  January  30,  1900,  while  walk- 
ing in  the  capitol  grounds  on  his  way  to  the  State  House,  and  died  on  Februaiy  3. 
The  shot  was  fired  from  a  riBe  by  some  unknown  person  stationed  at  a  window  in  the 
State  House.  According  to  the  election  returns,  the  Republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, W.  S.  Taylor,  was  elected,  and  accordingly  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  After 
the  organization  of  the  Legislature,  January  I,  1900,  notice  of  contest,  based  on 
several  grounds,  including  the  use  of  tissue  ballots  in  the  election,  illegal  injunc- 
tions, military  interference,  and  intimidation,  was  served  on  the  de  facto  government, 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  legislative  committee,  which  when  Goebel  was  shot 
was  prepared  to  report  to  the  Legislature  in  his  favor.  Accordingly,  on  January  31 
Goebel  and  J.  C.  W.  Beckham  took  the  oath  of  office  as  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  respectively.  The  decision  of  the  commission  was  subsequently  endorsed 
by  the  courts.   See  Kentucky  (paragraph  The  Goebel  Feud). 

William  Goebel  was  born  in  Sullivan  County,  Penn.,  in  1856,  and  when  a  boy 
went  with  his  parents  to  Covington,  Ky.  He  studied  law  and  became  the  partner 
of  Governor  John  W.  Stevenson  and  later  of  John  G.  Carlisle.  For  about  twelve 
years  preceding  his  death  he  represented  Kenton  County  in  the  Kentucky  Senate. 

OOLD.  The  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  world,  during  1900  was  quite  large,  although  in  comparii^  the  world's  production 
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of  1900  with  that  of  iSgg  there  is  found  an  apparent  decrease  of  about  $57,000,000, 
which  is  at  once  explained  when  we  recollect  that,  owing  to  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
the  great  output  of  the  Transvaal  mines  has  practically  been  completely  stopped  for 
the  time  being.  The  production  from  this  republic  was  expected  to  reach  $100,000,000 
in  1900,  but  instead  it  amounted  to  but  $6,845,046.  Making  an  allowance,  therefore, 
for  the  Transvaal  output,  in  comparing  the  world's  production  of  gold  in  1900  and 
1899,  we  find  that  during  the  past  year  there  was  realty  an  increase  of  nearly 

The  following  figures  of  production  are  given  by  the  Engineering  and  Atining 
Journal: 

OOLD  PRODUCTION  OP  THB  WORLD. 


yortk  A$ii*rtaa. 

United  States  

CMUida  

Hevrfonndlud  

abxiea  

Central  America  

Booth  Amtriea. 

Aneenttna  

Bolivia  

BnzU  

Cblltt  

Colombia  

Bcuidw  

OalanatBritleh)  

Dnteb  Oniuia  

Oniaim  {Fmtch)  

Pern  

Umgiutr  

YMMzuela  


Fkance... 
Omnuur. 
Italr..  .. 
Norway-. 


Spain. 

Smden  

Tiirkqr  

Unhed  Kingdom. 


China  

IndU  (British)  

3mpm  

Korea  

Itilay  Fenhmla.  

Dnteb  But  India  

A/riea. 

^ananwl  

Rbodeda  

WestCoMt  

Madagunr  

Anatnlaila  (7  eoknie^. . 
Other  coanttlea  

TotJi  


im. 

i9oa 

yine  Onncea. 

Velne. 

Fine  Onncea. 

Vilne. 

s.aH,iw 

1,018,871 
S,»0 

88,470 

ro.oo6.on 

81,040.780 
81,646 
0,>;7,851 
466,186 

8,605,465 
1,SB7,88> 
8,860 
404,749 
81,446 

178,658,786 
86,000,000 
81,640 
8,866,188 
600;000 

8,778 
16,7eS 
76,813 
84,867 
164,400 

8,as8 

108,869 
86.978 

80,on 

86,045 
8,878 
46,619 

140,000 

SB6,008 
1,088,700 
I,ia0,8!0 
8,400,000 
75,000 
8,888.010 

657.588 
1,065,086 

784,414 
68,1«6 

868,870 

6,T» 
15.788 
77,407 
60,474 
185,488 

6,606 
108,901 
88,880 
68,858 
88,581 

8,578 
46,610 

140,000 
888,000 
1,000,000 

I,  850,000 

II,  800,000 
180.000 

8,188.064 
681.500 

1,418,857 
797,690 
68,168 
988,670 

8,411 
08,798 
6,017 
8.601 
8,648 
74 
96 

1,1B9,«4 
1.989 
8,416 
876 
8,848 

49,846 
SJM8,U9 
186,000 
74,485 
75  800 
l'.689 
1,994 
88,968,017 
89,918 
70,561 
7,751 
88,610 

8.411 
96,796 
8,047 
8,601 

OeMO 

74 
96 

1,117,180 
1,919 
8,415 
878 
8,846 

49,846 
&O48,1&0 
186,000 
74,485 

1,689 
I.S94 
88,090.868 
89.978 
70,681 
7,781 
68,810 

01,810 
408,068 
66.066 
66,488 
85,899 
18,888 

6,6»,ei3 
6,885,487 
1,800,003 
1.1«,T0B 
684,997 
866,667 

866,060 
468,878 
60.474 
69,968 
98,800 
80,869 

6,600,000 
0,860.185 
1,880,000 
1,800,000 

584,99? 

481,087 

8,888.886 
64.841 
88,866 

7,867 

73,961.501 
1.181,170 
700,000 
150,000 

831,158 
78,056 
86,881 
84,190 

8,8«(,048 
1,618.888 
730,000 
600,000 

8,907.7ST 
73.600 

re,705,T10 
1,000,000 

8,049,149 

77,407 

75,888,818 
1,600,000 

]S,17&,6SS 

$813,641,634 

18,406,554 

«i»6,4e8,488 

In  1899  the  United  States  ranked  third  on  the  list  of  gold-producing  countries; 
but  in  1900,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  mining  in  the  Transvaal,  it  advanced  to  first 
place,  while  Australasia  dropped  back  to  second  place,  Canada  being  third  and  Russia 
fourth.  The  production  of  these  four  countries  together  forms  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  the  world's  output.  The  world's  production  in  1897  amounted  to  $237,833,984;  in 
i8g8,  $286,803,462;  and  in  1899,  $313,641,534.  Of  the  last  amount,  86.5  per  cent,  was 

firoduced  by  five  countries,  as  follows:  Australia,  $79,206,180;  South  African  Repub- 
ic,  $72,961,501;  United  States,  including  Alaska,  $70,096,021;  Russia,  $23,9153,017; 
Canada,  ^i.049,73a 

Statistics  have  been  published  showing  that  the  world's  production  for  the  fifty 
years  ending  wtdi  1899  amounted  to  $^596,833,000,  and  for  ue  preceding  fifty  years 
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%^7^l5ofiOO.  The  worid's  productioit  in  the  second  half  of  die  centmy  is  also 
reported  to  be  more  than  douUe  ^t  produced  frcnn  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America  to  1850,  which  output  is  estimated  at  $3,139,700^000. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the  director  of  tlw  United  States  Mint,  the  world's 
production  has  been  as  follows : 

1501-1550   $225,580,000      1701-1750   $587,580,000 

I55I-16OO   345,580,000         I75I-I80O   fo'7,240,003 

IOOII650   381,840,000      1801-1850   ^7460,000 

1651-1700   324,440,000      1851-1899  6,665^1,000 

The  estimated  production  for  the  last  four  years  reported  has  been : 

Year.  United  States  Total.   World's  Total. 

1896   $53,088,000  $202,251,000 

1897   57.363.000  238,812.000 

i8c^   64,463,000  287,428,000 

1899   •      72,500,000  315,00(^000 

Total   $247,414,000  $1,043,491,000 

The  United  States  production  for  1899  was  3,437,210  Xtvy  onnces,  valued  at 
^71.053,400.  The  value  for  2900  as  given  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining- Journal 
IS  $78,658,755,  a  substantial  increase  over  the  previous  year,  which  is  in  part  due  to 
the  increased  production  of  Colorado,  the  leading  State  at  present  in  gold  mining. 
California  ranks  second  and  Alaska  third,  the  much-advertised  Cape  Nome  fields 
having  failed  to  come  up  to  anticipations.  Other  important  gold-producing  States 
for  the  jrear  were  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  ruiable  information  concerning  the  gold  fields  of 
Alaska,  which  have  been  exciting  so  much  attention,  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  has  had  parties  in  the  field  for  several  years  past,  and  the  results  of  their 
investigations  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  two  reports  during  1900.  The  first  of 
these  is  Part  VII.  of  the  twentieth  annual  report,  and  contains  sketches  of  the 
economic  geology  of  the  Alaskan  gold-producing  districts,  as  well  as  important  notes 
on  the  climates,  routes  by  which  the  districts  may  be  reached,  etc.  There  are  also 
many  maps  and  illustrations  in  the  report.  A  second  volume,  smaller  in  size,  is 
ratitied  a  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Cape  Nome  Gold  Region,  by  Brooks  aad 
Schrader,  and  gives  an  accurate  descripti<Mi  of  this  district  The  report  states  that 
the  bed-rock  of  the  Nome  district  is  limestone,  mica  schist,  and  gneiss,  while  tbe 
gravels  of  the  region  can  be  classified  as  gulch,  terrace,  and  tundra  gravels,  those 
of  the  beaches  bemg  closely  related  to  the  latter.  The  most  important  gold  deposits 
thus  far  exploited  are  in  the  gulch  and  beach  gravels,  although  the  metal  is  also 
known  to  occur  in  the  tundra  and  in  the  bars  of  the  larger  rivers ;  but  it  is  suggested 
that  prospectors  would  do  well  to  investigate  the  higher  beaches  and  terraces.  The 
occurrences  of  gold  in  beach  sands  are  known  to  occur  at  several  localities  in  the 
United  States,  but  those  at  Cape  Nome  are  peculiarly  rich ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  gold  production  for  that  region  in  1899  will  probably  amount  to  about  $3,ooo,oool 
The  Geological  Survey  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  issued  a  report  by  R.  G. 
McConnell  on  the  Klondike  gold  fields  of  the  Yukon  district.  As  is  well  known,  the 
early  Klfmdike  strikes  were  made  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  the  richer  claims  are 
on  uie  American  side  of  the  line. 

The  amount  of  gold  coined  during  the  year  1900  is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  as  follows : 

Denominations.  Pieces.  Value. 

Double  eagles   4.334.084  $86,681,680.00 

Eagles   374.960  3.749.600.00 

Half  eagles   1.734.730  8,673.650^ 

Quarter  eagles   67,305  168,012.50 

Total  gold  6,510,979  $99,272,942.50 

The  imports  of  gold  during  the  year  amounted  to  $66,745,244,  $2i,04i,()88  of  which 
was  in  the  form  of  ore  and  base  bullion,  while  $45,703,256  was  either  com  or  bullion. 
The  exports  amounted  to  $54,134,623,  divided  as  follows:  Domestic,  ore  and  base 
bullion,  $69,926;  bullion  and  com,  $52,717,597;  foreign  bullion  and  coin,  $1,347,100. 

OOLD  0OA8T,  one  of  the  four  West  African  crown  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
the  others  being  Gambia,  Lagos,  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  Gold  Coast  lies  between 
Togoland  (German)  on  the  east  and  the  Ivory  Coast  (French)  on  the  west,  hav- 
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ing  a  coast  line  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  of  about  350  miles.  Ashantiland  and  other 
territories  lie  to  the  north  of  the  colony  proper,  and  were  formed  into  a  s^>arate 
district  under  the  name  of  the  "Noruiem  Territories"  in  1896;  this  district  is 
administered  by  a  commissioner  at  Kumassi  To  the  north  of  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritories is  the  French  Soudan.  The  estimated  area  of  the  Gold  Coast  proper  is 
40,000  square  miles;  the  pwulation  has  been  estimated  at  1^3,882,  of  whom  only 
about  500  are  Europeans.  The  seat  of  government  is  Accra,  a  town  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  16,276 ;  the  other  most  important  towns  are  Cape  Coast  (popu- 
lation, 11,614),  Elmina  (10,530),  Addah  (7530).  Kwitta,  Saltpond,  and  Winneba. 
The  Gold  Coast  is  administered  by  a  governor  (bir  F.  M.  Hodgson  since  189S),  who 
is  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  leeislative  council.  Educational  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  and  other  missionaries,  some  of  whom 
receive  government  aid.  The  government  has  establi^ed  elementary  schools  at 
Accra  and  Cape  Coast.  The  revenue  (including  grants)  of  the  colony  in  1898  was 
^303,822,  and  the  expenditure,  £377,972;  the  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1899  were 
£422,795  and  £309,658  respectively.  The  principal  products  are  palm  oil,  palm 
kernels,  rubber,  ivory,  and  gum-copal ;  gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Th« 
trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain.  In  1898  the  total  imports  amounted  to  £960,336, 
and  in  1899,  £1,323,218;  for  the  same  years  the  exports  amounted  to  £992,^  and 
£1,111,738  respectively.  In  1899  the  values  of  the  leading  exports  were:  Rubber, 
£555*731 ;  palm  oil,  £183,204;  palm  kernels,  £106,156;  timber,  £87,076.  The  chiei 
imports  are  textiles,  hardware,  and  alcoholic  liquors. 

A  government  railw^  is  being  built  from  Sekondi  on  the  coast  to  Tarkwa,  and 
some  so  miles  have  been  constructed.  Under  the  Colonial  Loans  act  of  1899  the 
inmerial  government  advanced  the  sum  of  £578,000  for  railway  construction  and 
:^^ooo  for  harbor  works  at  Accra.  Late  in  1900  it  was  definitely  announced' that 
work  was  to  be  begun  immediately  on  the  extension  of  the  Sekondi-Tarkwa  Railway 
to  Kumassi.  The  entire  road,  which  has  a  3  ft  6  in.  gauge,  when  completed  will 
be  180  miles  long.  It  will  pass  through  a  gold-bearing  country  and  dense  tropical 
forests.  In  a  district  so  liable  to  native  uprisings  as  Ashanti — the  year  1900  wit- 
nessed the  fifth  insurrection — this  railway  will  insure  considerable  safety  to  British 
administration,  as  it  will  enable  troops  to  reach  Kumassi  from  England  in  fourteen 
days.  Over  700  miles  of  telegraphs  have  been  constructed  in  the  colony. 

In  March,  1900,  an  insurrection  of  the  natives  occurred  in  Ashantiland.  It  was 
caused  by  a  British  expedition  in  quest  of  the  "golden  stool,"  the  symbol  of  Ash- 
anti royalty  that  was  carried  off  by  the  natives  upon  the  downfall  of  Prempeh  in 
1896,  and  the  existence  of  which  the  natives  consider  necessary  for  the  enthrone- 
ment of  a  king.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Prempeh,  king  of  Ashanti,  submitted 
to  British  troops  at  Kumassi  in  January,  1896,  whereupon  Ashantiland  and  the 
adjacent  territories  were  placed  under  British  protection  and  a  commissioner  was 
placed  at  Kumassi,  as  noted  above.  Failing  to  comply  with  the  terms  dictated 
the  British,  Prempeh  was  made  a  political  prisoner,  and  is  now  interned  on  one 
of  the  Seychelles.  Early  in  April,  X900,  Kumassi  was  invested  by  a  Urge  force  of 
natives,  and  on  the  gth  of  the  month  a  small  relieving  force  of  Hausas  was  sent 
from  Accra.  At  Kumassi  were  Governor  and  Lady  Hodgson,  There  were  no  white 
troops,  but  the  town  was  garrisoned  by  700  native  soldiers  under  Major  A.  H. 
Morris,  who  had  four  Maxim  guns  and  six  seven-pounders.  The  Kumassis,  the 
strongest  tribe  in  Ashantiland,  who  were  armed  with  fltnt-lock  muskets,  seemed  to 
be  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection.  The  king  of  the  Bekwais,  livit^  only  a  few 
miles  from  Kumassi,  appeared  to  be  loyal  to  the  British.  On  April  25  a  great  num- 
ber of  natives,  possibly  10,000,  attacked  the  fort  at  Kumassi;  another  attack  was 
made  four  days  later,  when  the  rebels  were  driven  off  with  great  loss.  A  force  of 
Lagos  constabulary,  marching  to  the  relief  of  Kumassi,  reached  the  town  on  April 
29;  on  that  day  and  on  the  30th  it  experienced  severe  fighting,  and  sustained  a 
loss  of  2  killed  and  133  wounded.  Other  reinforcements  were  sent  from  the  West 
African  Frontier  Force  in  Nigeria  and  the  Sierra  Leone  West  African  Regiment 
and  Frontier  Police.  The  uprising  continued  to  grow  in  seriousness  and  the  dis- 
affection of  supposedly  loyal  tribes,  including  the  Bekwais,  was  feared.  The  rebels 
were  belie\'ed  to  be  able  to  raise  50.000  men,  and  it  was  thought  that  for  some  time 
they  had  been  making  extensive  preparations  for  the  insurrection.  On  June  23,  1900, 
Governor  Hodgson  with  600  native  soldiers,  commanded  by  Major  Morris,  being 
forced  by  reduced  rations  to  leave  Kumassi,  pushed  through  the  rebel  lines,  and  by 
way  of  Patiasa  reached  Terrabum  with  a  loss  of  6  killed  and  several  wotmded. 
The  march  was  attended  by  much  suffering  and  privation.  Captain  F.  E.  Bishop 
and  100  Hausas  were  left  in  Kumassi  to  assist  the  troops  then  on  dieir  way  to  take 
the  city.   The  governor  and  his  party  reached  Accra  on  July  11. 

On  July  15  the  reinforcements  commanded  by  Colonel  James  Willcocks  and 
Ci)lonel  Burroughs  succeeded  in  relieving  the  garrison  at  Kumassi  after  two  days 
of  hard  fighting.   The  garrison  was  found  to  be  so  eidiausted  that  it  could  have 
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held  out  but  little  longer.  Many  persons  in  Kumassi  had  died  of  starvation.  The 
rebel  camp  at  Kokofu  was  destroyed  on  July  22,  and  other  expeditions  were  sent  out 
to  complete  the  suppression  of  the  uprising.    It  was  necessary,  however,  to 

move  again  upon  Kumassi,  and  it  was  not  untit  the  close  of  the  year  that  the 
insurrection  was  entirely  put  down.  On  November  14  Chief  Kobina  Cherry,  a  ring- 
leader of  the  rebellion,  was  surprised  and  captured  near  Onumassi,  and  by  the  last 
of  December  all  the  rebel  chiefs  had  surrendered,  the  chiefs  Kofi  Kofia  and  Osei 
Kudjoe  Krum  being  the  last  captured. 

QOLF.  The  old  Scottish  national  game  was  established  in  this  country  only 
a  dozen  years  ago  by  the  St.  Andrews  Golf  Qub,  near  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  when  the 
name  "golf"  was  practically  unknown  here.  Up  to  1894,  at  the  close  of  which  year 
the  United  States  Golf  Association  was  formed,  the  game  had  but  a  slow  growtii, 
and  there  were  at  that  time,  according  to  an  authority,  less  than  a  dozen  dubs.  All 
the  growth  of  the  game  has  practically  been  since  then,  yet  a  recent  estimate  claims 
for  the  game  in  America  in  igoo  over  1200  organized  golf  clubs,  with  a  membership 
of  200,000,  50,000  of  them  being  women.  This  takes  no  account  of  thousands  of 
players  unaffiliated  with  clubs.  The  year  1900  saw'  a  great  increase  of  clubs  and 
of  private  links,  and  an  increasing  number  of  public  links  in  the  city  parks.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of  play,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1900 
the  winner  01  the  national  amateur  championship  was,  for  the  second  successive 
year,  a  native  bom-and-bred  golfer.  Both  in  1899  and  1900  the  winners  of  the 
championship  had,  in  the  finals,  played  former  champion  Findlay  S.  Douglas,  an 
ex-captain  of  the  St.  Andrews  University  team.  Probably  the  greatest  events  of 
interest  during  the  year  were  the  visits  to  this  country  of  two  of  the  best  of  the 
British  golf  players — Harnr  Vardon,  open  champion  of  Great  Britain  in  1896,  1898. 
and' 1899,  and  later  J.  H.  Taylor,  open  champion  in  1894,  1895,  and  1900.  It  would 
be  impossible  even  to  summarize  here  the  results  of  the  tours  of  these  two  golfers. 
Playing  from  day  to  day  on  strange  courses  and  sometimes  under  adverse  conditions, 
they  were,  in  general,  invincible.  Their  comments  on  the  characteristics  of  leading 
American  players  and  on  the  conditions  of  the  various  links  were  widely  oublished, 
and  excited  much  interest.  In  golf  an  amateur  does  not  lose  his  standing  by  playing 
with  professionals  whose  play  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  in  the  matter  of  the  spirit 
of  clean  sport,  and  many  amateur  golfers  improved  the  opportunity  of  bettering  their 
quality  of  play  in  contests  with  the  two  open  champions.  The  year  saw  a  number 
of  metropolitan  women's  associations  formed,  a  natural  sequence  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  sectional  organizations  formed  by  the  men  players  during:  1899.  The  three 
principal  tournaments  of  the  year — the  national  amateur,  women  s,  and  open  cham- 
pionships— were  played  as  usual.  The  fourth  important  event,  the  intercollegiate 
championship,  was  not  held,  owing  to  the  decision  of  the  Intercollegiate  Golf  Asso- 
ciation in  to  change  the  time  of  playing  from  fall  to  spring.  It  was  felt  that 
to  hold  a  match  in  the  spring  of  1900  would  bring  the  -event  inconveniently  near  the 
1899  aflair,  and  the  fifth  annual  tournament  will,  therefore,  be  held  in  the  spring  of 
1901.  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Columbia,  however,  played  an  unofficial  match  in  May, 
which  was  won  by  Yale.  The  record  of  the  national  matches  of  1900  follows.  The 
sixth  annual  amateur  championship  of  the  U.  S.Golf  Association  was  held  at  Garden 
City  Golf  Club,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  July  2-7,  96  players  starting  and  36  qualifying, 
36  holes  each  day.  The  players  in  the  semi-final  round  were  W.  J.  Travis,  Garden 
City  Golf  Club;  A,  G.  Lockwood,  Allston;  F.  S.  Douglas,  Fairfield  County;  and 
H.  M.  Harriman  (champion),  Meadowbrook.  Lockwood  and  Harriman  dropped 
out,  and  Travis  defeated  Douglas  2  up.  The  finals  were  played  in  an  unusually 
violent  thunderstorm.  The  fifth  annual  women's  championship,  Shinnecock  Hills 
Golf  Club,  Long  Island,  August  28  to  September  i,  had  58  starters,  16  qualifying, 
18  holes  each  day.  In  the  semi-final  round  the  players  were  Miss  Frances  C.  Griscom, 
Merion  Cricket  Club;  Miss  Eunice  Terry,  Ardsley;  Miss  Margaret  Curtis,  Essex 
County;  and  Miss  Beatrix  Hoyt,  Shinnecock  Hills.  Miss  Terry  and  Miss  Hoyt 
dropped  out,  and  Miss  Griscom  won  over  Miss  Curtis  5  to  4.  Miss  Genevieve 
Hecker,  of  the  Wee  Burn  Club,  was  a  new  player  of  promise,  who  gave  way,  how- 
ever, before  Miss  Terry.  At  a  previous  tournament  she  had  defeated  Miss  Hoyt  and 
Miss  Underbill,  the  champion  of  1899.  The  latter  was  defeated  at  the  1900  tourna- 
ment by  Mrs.  Rogers,  of  the  Hillside  Oub,  who  was  beaten  Miss  Griscom,  who 
took  the  championship.  Miss  Louise  D.  Maxwell,  Nassau  County  Qub,  won  the 
long  drive  with  189  feet  5  inches,  a  record  for  the  championship  contests.  Th; 
sixth  annual  open  championship  was  held  at  the  Chicago  Golf  Club  October  4-5. 
54  professionals  and  6  amateurs  starting,  72  holes  at  medal  play.  Harry  Vardon 
won  with  a  total  of  313  strokes;  second.  H.  J.  Taylor,  315.  As  Taylor  had  just 
beaten  Vardon  for  the  English  open  championship,  the  meeting  of  the  two  was  the 
event  of  the  tournament. 

In  England  the  amateur  championship  was  won  by  H.  H.  Hilton,  of  the  Rc^I 
Liverpool  Dub,  from  a  representative  array  of  players.   The  ladies'  championship 
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was  won  by  Miss  Rhona  Adair,  the  Irish  lady  champion.  F.  G.  Tait,  the  amateur 
champion  in  1896  and  1898,  was  killed  during  the  year  in  the  South  African  War. 

OOOD  TBMPLAR8,  Independent  Okder  of,  originated  in  central  New  York  in 
1851,  and  in  1859  adopted  a  platform  declaring  for  total  abstinence,  no  license,  and 
absolute  prohibition.  The  International  Supreme  Lodge  held  its  thir^-ninth  session 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  June  27-July  4,  1899.  The  reports  showed  that  there  were  81 
grand  lodges  and  37  subordinate  lodges  in  the  world,  with  a  membership  of  403,287, 
besides  a  juvenile  branch  membership  of  172,839.  R.  W.  G.  Templar,  Joseph  Malins, 
Birmingham,  England;  R.  W.  G.  secretary,  B.  F.  Parker,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The 
order  is  growing  rapidly  in  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  The 
next  session  will  be  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  beginning  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
July,  IQ02. 

OOS8,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Freotkick,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  whose  novel.  The 
Redemption  of  David  Corson,  was  one  of  the  successful  books  of  the  year,  was 
bom  at  Meridian,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1853.  He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in 
1873,  and  from  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  three  years  later.  He  was  for 
many  years  engaged  in  home  missionary  work,  and  since  1885  has  held  pastorates 
at  Chicago  and  Cincinnati.  He  is  at  present  the  professor  of  biblical  literature  at 
Cincinnati  University.  His  previous  writings  include  The  Optimist  and  The  Philo- 
polist,  bat  his  new  novel  is  his  first  publication  of  importance.  It  is  a  strong  story 
of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  an  imaginative  youth. 

OOUGH,  Colonel  Gecsce  Hugh,  C.  B.,  assistant  adjutant-general  with  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry  in  the  Anglo- Boer  War,  died  at  Nerval's  Font,  South  Africa.  March  29, 
igoa  Born  -in  County  Tipperar^,  July  25,  1852,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Trinity  Coll^,  Cambridge,  and  m  1871  he  entered  the  army.  His  first  active  service 
was  in  the  campaign  in  Natal  against  the  Boers  in  1881,  when  he  was  an  aide  to 
Major-General  Sir  T.  Baker.  The  next  year  he  served  as  an  aide  to  Lieutenant- 
Gencral  Sir  E.  Hamley  in  the  Egyptian  expedition  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Tel- 
el-Kebir.  He  accompanied  the  Soudan  expedition  of  1884-85,  being  wounded  at  Abu 
Klea,  and  was  honored  for  meritorious  services.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  the  British  commander-in-chief. 

ORAND  ARMT  OF  THE  RBPUBUO.  First  organized  in  1866,  the  first 
national  eneampment  having  been  held  in  November  of  that  year.  In  June.  1899, 
there  were  6905  Grand  Army  posts,  and  287,981  members  distributed  in  45  depart- 
ments. National  encampment  for  1901  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  O.  Commander-in- 
chief,  Leo  Ra&sien^  St  Louis,  Mo. 

GBAlf<lB,  NATK>NAIi,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  a  recent  fanners'  association, 
adnutting  both  sexes,  and  composed  of  subordinate,  county,  and  State  oi^anizations. 
Its  ritual  embraces  seven  degrees.  About  30,000  subordinate  granges  have  been 
established  in  4A  States  and  Territories.  Its  position  in  reference  to  legislative  mat- 
ters, as  proclaimed  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  November,  1900, 
is  as  follows:  Rural  free  mail  delivery,  postal  savings  banks,  election  of  senators, 
by  popular  vote,  constitutional  amendment  for  the  national  control  of  corporations, 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  regulation  of 
the  use  of  shoddy,  food  laws,  extension  of  market  for  farm  products,  enactment  of 
anti-trust  law,  speedy  construction  of  Nicar»ua  Canal,  shipcanal  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  ocean,  revision  of  federal  fees  and  salaries,  protection  of  dairy  interests, 
no  ship  subsidies.  Master,  Aaron  Jones;  secretary,  John  Trimble,  Washington, 
D.  C ;  business  office,  514  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C 

ORANT,  Robert,  published  in  1900  Unleavened  Bread,  a  keen  satire  upon  the 
superficiality  and  hypocrisy  of  much  of  American  social  life.  Robert  Grant  was 
bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1852,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1873,  and  from  its  law 
school  in  1879.  While  practising  law  at  Boston  he  has  held  various  municipal  posi- 
tions, and  at  present  is  judge  of  probate  and  insolvency  for  the  County  of  Suffolk. 
His  first  literary  work  was  a  burlesque  on  Greek  tragedy.  The  Little  Tin  God  on 
Wheels,  published  in  the  Harvard  Lampoon.  The  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl 
followed  in  1880.  Among  his  writings  of  later  years  are:  The  Lambs  (1882)  ;  ^n 
Average  Man  (1883)  ;  Tlie  King's  Men  (1884)  ;  The  Knave  of  Hearts  (1885)  ;  A 
Romantic  Young  Lady  (1886) ;  Face  to  Face  (1886) ;  Jack  Hale  (1887)  ;  lack  in  the 
Bush  (1888)  ;  The  RcHections  of  a  Married  Man  (1892)  ;  The  Opinions  of  a  Phi- 
losopher (1893) ;  The  Art  of  Living;  The  Bachelor's  Christmas  (1895)  ;  and  Search- 
light Letters  ( 1899) .  Much  of  Judge  Grant's  earlier  work  has  the  character  of  rol- 
licking burlesque,  but  of  late  years  he  has  been  mainly  interested  in  American  social 
life.  Unleavened  Bread  pictures  a  pretentious  and  unlovely  woman,  somewhat  in  the 
Becky  Sharp  type,  but  without  sufficient  introspection  or  education  ever  to  get  a 
glimmering  of  her  own  hypocrisy.  She  cheerfully  deserts  or  buries  two  of  her 
husbands  who  fail  to  aid  her  up  the  social  ladder ;  cleaves  to  those  people  who  hold 
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that  her  birth  as  an  American  etitttles  her  without  breeding  and  without  training  to 
honor,  place,  and  deference;  and  by  crass  insistency  and  an  utter  blindness  to  her 
innate  vulgarity,  places  herself  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where  she  rules  through 
her  third  and  only  entirely  amenable  husband. 

ORAPHCTB.  The  production  of  graphite  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted 
to  2,900,782  pounds  of  refined  cn'stalline  graphite,  and  2324  short  tons  of  amorphous 
graphite,  having  a  total  value  of  $167,106,  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  value 
over  iSf^ 

Most  of  the  crystalline  graphite  came  from  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  while  smaller 
amounts  were  produced  in  Chester  County,  Penn.,  and  Clay  County,  Ala.  The 
amorphous  graphite  came  from  Rhode  Island  and  Baraga  County,  Mich.  The 
imports  of  manufactured  and  crude  graphite  had  a  value  of  $1,000,649, 

Artificial  graphite  is  a  product  made  by  the  Carborundum  Company,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  is  obtained  by  subjecting  the  usual  forms  of  carbon  to  the  highest  tem- 
peratures obtainable  in  the  electric  furnace,  even  higher  than  those  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  carborundum.  By  such  treatment  the  carbon  is  converted  chiefly 
into  graphite.   Siliceous  impurities  affect  the  change  somewhat 

In  1899  the  Acheson  Graphite  Company,  of  Niagara  Falls,  produced  405^70  pounds 
of  graphitized  carbons,  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  shape  of  anoites  and  electrodes 
for  alkali  manufacture  and  self-lubricating  motor  brushes.  A  more  recent  product 
is  powdered  and  flake  graphite. 

ORASSI,  Giovanni  Battista,  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rome,  during  the  summer  was  successful  in  practically  testing  his  theory  that 
the  mosquito  is  responsible  for  the  spread  of  malaria.  Professor  Gra$si  was  bom 
at  Rovelasca,  near  Como,  in  1856,  and  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Favia 
and  subsequently  in  Germany,  working  at  Heidelberg  under  Professor  Gegenbaur. 
In  1885  he  was  called  to  the  Universi^  of  Catania  as  professor  of  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  professor  in  the  University  of 
Rome.  In  an  investigation  carried  on  with  Professors  Bignami  and  Bastiandlt,  he 
had  previously  discovered  that  malaria  was  caused  by  a  mosquito  of  the  Anopheles 
Fpecies.  This  insect  introduced  into  the  blood  of  the  person  bitten  a  parasite  which 
developed  and  produced  the  disease.  Professor  Grassi  during  the  summer  protected 
by  means  of  nets  and  screens  a  number  of  railway  employees  in  an  extremely  un- 
healthy district.  Of  the  104  persons  so  protected  from  the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  but 
5  acquired  the  fever,  which  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  with  unusual  severity.  See 
Entomology  (paragraph  Insects  and  Disease). 

GfflATf  Landon  Carter,  a  prominent  specialist  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  May  8,  1900.  He  was  born  in  that  city  in  April, 
1850,  was  educated  at  Columbia  Gpilege  and  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  in 
1873  received  his  degree  in  medicine  from  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  School, 
New  York.  He  then  became  a  pupil  and  assistant  of  Dr.  James  R.  Wood.  His 
practice  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  was  gradually  restricted  to  neurotic  diseases,  on 
which  he  became  a  high  authority.  He  was  made  consulting  physician  to  St.  Maiy's 
Hospital,  and  professor  of  neurology  in  the  Long  Island  Collie  Hospital.  He 
aided  in  founding  the  New  York  Polyclinic,  the  first  graduate  school  in  America  for 
physicians  only,  and  there  assumed  the  chair  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases.  At 
different  times  he  was  president  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  the  New 
York  Neurological  Society,  the  New  York  Coun^  Medical  Society,  and  Uie  Ameri- 
can Neurological  Association.  He  made  many  contributions  to  medical  literature, 
among  which  are:  Nevrasthenia;  The  Tendon  ReHex:  Its  Physiology  and  Pathology; 
The  Diagnosis  of  Intro-Cranial  Syphilis;  Text-book  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
eases, a  standard  work ;  and  Cerebral  Thermometry,  a  treatise  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  theory  of  diagnosing  cerebral  disease  by  thermometry. 

CHUSAT  BHXVAIH.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  an 
area  of  120,979  square  miles,  and  a  population  estimated  in  1900  at  40,599,954.  of 
whom  31,742,588  were  in  England  and  Wales,  4,281,850  in  Scotland,  and  4,535,516 
^n  Ireland.  The  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom  are  London,  with  a  population  esti- 
mSted  in  l8og  at  4,546,752.  or  including  the  suburbs,  6,5^,434;  Glasgow,  733.903; 
Liverpool,  634,212;  Manchester,  543.902;  Birmingham,  514,956;  Leeds,  423,889; 
Sheffield  361,169;  Dublin.  361,891;  Bristol,  320,911.  From  the  figures  of  the  last 
census  in  1891  it  appeared  that  22  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
live  in  six  towns  of  upward  of  250,000  inhabitants,  31.6  per  cent  in  towns  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  61.5  i>er  cent,  in  towns  of  over  10.000  inhabitants.  More 
than  one-quarter  of  the  total  city  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  concentrated 
in  London.  The  industrial  class  in  1891  comprised  about  33  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  above  the  age  of  10;  the  agricultural  and  fishing  class,  about  5  per  cent ; 
the  commercial  class,  5  per  cent. ;  the  domestic  class,  nearly  10  per  cent. ;  the  unoc- 
cupied class,  nearly  40  per  cent   The  Church  of  England  is  the  established  chnrdi, 
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hut  all  other  sects  are  tolerated.  There  are  many  Protestant  dissenting  bodies, 
Roman  Catholics  (especially  in  Ireland),  and  Jews.  Of  27,260  churches  and  chapels 
in  the  kingdom  roistered  in  1897,  56  per  cent  belonged  to  the  Established  Church. 

Mineral  Production. — The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1899  is  given  in  official  reports  as  £97,470,296  against  £77,415,063  in 
1898.  The  principal  non-metallic  mineral,  as  usual,  was  coal,  the  output  of  which 
amounted  to  220,094*781  tons,  valued  at  i83,if8i,i37,  showing  an  increase  of  about 
18,000,000  tons  over  the  ou^ut  of  the  precedmg  year.  Next  to  coal,  the  most  im- 
portant mineral  was  iron  ore,  of  which  there  were  produced  in  189S,  14,461,330  tons, 
valued  at  £3,895,485.  Among  other  minerals  may  be  mentioned  limestone,  12,302,890 
tons,  value,  £1,335.067,  and  clay,  15,064,857  tons,  valued  at  £1,542,657.  The  total 
value  of  metals  obtamed  from  domestic  ores  during  1899  is  given  as  £18,314,750. 
against  £13,717,512  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
mining  industries  in  1899  is  given  as  729,009,  of  whom  715,205  were  employed  in 
coal-mining,  571,806,  including  44,293  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16,  under 
ground,  and  143,399,  including  4654  fonales,  on  the  surface!  The  number  of  fatal 
accidents  in  and  around  the  coal  mines  in  1900  was  loii,  against  916  in  the  preceding 
year. 

No  reliable  statistics  for  the  mineral  production  of  1900  are  available  exc«>t  in  the 
case  of  coal  (see  article  Coal),  the  output  of  which  in  the  last  year  amounted  to  225,- 
170,163  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  a  little  over  5,000,000  tons  as  compared  with  the 
output  of  the  previous  year.  This  increase,  however,  becomes  insignificant  when  it  is 
considered  that  during  the  last  year  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mining 
was  greater  by  51,000  than  in  1899,  so  that  if  the  average  output  .per  hand  had  been 
the  same  as  in  1899  the  total  production  of  coal  would  have  been  about  224,000,000  tons, 
or  about  9,000,000  tons  more  than  the  actual  output  for  that  year.  The  output  i>er 
hand  employed  during  last  year  was  only  289  tons,  against  302  tons  in  1899,  while 
the  average  ouQ>ut  per  hand  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  over  400  tons.  This 
falling  off  in  the  average  output  is  due  to  different  causes.  Some  English  au- 
thorities, including  the  London  Economist,  are  inclined  to  explain  it  by  the  fact  that 
the  remarkable  increase  in  the  wages  of  coal  miners,  which  is  estimated  at  about 
5J.  per  week,  has  considerably  affected  the  continuity  of  production  in  enabling  the 
miners  to  work  shorter  hours  and  "take  more  holidays."  Another  and  more 
plausible  reason,  given  by  another  English  publication  which  is  devoted  to  the  coal 
trade,  is  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  seams,  which  is  considerably  affecting  the 
largest  of  the  coat  mines  operated  at  present  The  total  amount  of  coal  exported 
tv  Great  Britain  in  190D  is  given  as  46,108,011  tons.  The  principal  countries  to  which 
^glish  coat  is  exported  are  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Rus- 
sia. The  amount  of  coal  exported  to  France  during  the  past  year  was  8,636,632  tons, 
against  6,870,365  tons  in  1899.  The  statistics  for  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  the 
year  1900  are  not  yet  complete,  but  preliminary  figures  indicate  that  the  output  will 
fall  short  of  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Agriculture — The  acreage  under  clover,  grasses,  and  permanent  pasture  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  twice  the  area  devoted  to  cereals  and  frutt  The  steady  decline 
in  the  extent  of  ground  devoted  to  wheat-raising  continued  in  1900.  The  number 
of  acres  bearing  wheat  in  Great  Britain  was  2,000,980  in  1899  and  1,845,042  in  1900; 
barley,  1,982,1%  in  1899  and  1,990,265  in  1900;  oats,  2,959.255  in  1899  and  3,526,088 
in  1900;  clover  and  hay,  21,438,698  in  1899  and  21,488,193  in  1900.  The  rise  tn  the 
price  of  wheat  partly  compensated  the  farmer  for  the  decrease  in  production.  In 
1899  the-  wheat  crop  was  65.529,395  bushels,  in  1900,  52.639,809  bushels,  showing  a 
yield  of  34.16  bushels  per  acre,  in  1899  and  only  31.31  bushels  per  acre  in  1900.  The 
live  stock  in  1900  included  11,454,902  cattle,  an  increase  of  ito,x6  over  1899;  2,000,402 
horses,  a  decrease  of  27,600,  and  31,054,547  sheefi,  a  decrease  of  625,678.  Over  51  per 
cent  of  the  i^ricultural  holdings  in  Great  Britain  are  below  ao  acres  in  extent  and 
over  96  per  cent  are  below  300  acres.  The  total  number  of  holdings  1895  was 
^20,100  in  Great  Britain,  and  577.962  in  Ireland,  1898.  For  the  purpose  of  further- 
11^  the  study  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation  annual  grants  are  made  to  Institu- 
tions carrying  on  agricultural  research.  In  1900  there  were  eight  collegiate  centres 
working  in  conjunction  with  6  associations  and  institutes  and  37  administrative 
counties,  and  successful  work  was  done  in  the  line  of  discovering  of  insects  and 
in  the  field  of  plant  pathology.  Recent  statistics  give  much  valuable  information  on 
the  status  of  agricultural  laborers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  condition  of  this 
class,  miserable  in  the  extreme  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  has  been 
in^rovcd  of  late,  but  is  stilt  tiard  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  industrial  laborer. 
Hired  for  the  most  part  by  the  week,  they  receive  the  greater  part  of  their  wages  in 
board  and  lodging,  and  have  little  to  store  away  for  the  idle  season.  The  average 
earnings  per  week  in  1898  were  x6s.  lod.  ($4.05)  in  England,  l6s.  sd.  ($3^5)  m 
Wales,  i&f.  id.  ($4.35)  in  Scotland,  and  los.  id.  ($2.42)  in  Ireland.  In  CTounty 
M^o  and  in  the  Orlmqr  and  Shetland  islands  the  earnings  were  as  low  as  is,  yd. 
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($2.05),  and  nowhere  did  they  rise  above  21s.  gd.  C$5.23).  In  England  and  Wales 
weekly  wages  increased  by  4d.  (8  cents)  during  the  year  ending  June,  1899,  and, 
S^-^rf.  (17  cents)  in  the  year  ending  June,  1900.  In  July,  1900,  there  were  231,655 
agricultural  laborers  in  the  Poor  Law  Unions,  receiving  joint  relief.  Of  these, 
91,469  had  gained  no  increase  in  wages  during  the  year,  3693  had  gained  64.  (i3 
cents),  102,552,  IS.  (24  cents),  25,552,  ij^j.  (36  cents),  and  8939.  2j.  (48  cents). 

Manufactures. — The  textile  industries  in  igoo  had  an  unfavorable  season  for  the 
most  parL  The  Hnen  and  woollen  manufacturers  especially  suffered  from  the 
scarcity  of  material  in  the  case  of  flax,  and  the  great  fluctuation  of  price  in  the  case 
of  wool.  Production  in  many  instances  was  only  made  possible  by  the  immense 
orders  placed  by  the  government  for  clothing  and  general  supplies  for  the  troops 
in  South  Africa.  The  exports  of  textile  manufactures  for  1900  were  as  follows: 
158,299,100  pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  worth  £7,743,026;  5,034,250,600  yards  of  cotton 
piece  goods,  worth  £53,407,5^;  16,361.800  pounds  of  linen  yarn,  worth  £935,000; 
154,800,100  yards  of  linen  piece  goods,  worth  £3.853.581;  57.164,200  pounds  of 
woollen  yam,  worth  £4,493,273;  50,504,700  yards  of  woollen  tissues,  worth  £5.883,- 
391;  102,060,000  yards  of  worsted  tissues,  worth  £6,470,680;  38,688,800  yards  of  jute 
yarn,  worth  £486,222;  173,898,700  yards  of  jute  piece  goods,  worth  £1,887,485.  In 
1900,  45,600,000  spindles  consumed  1,617,700,000  pounds  of  cotton.  Ten  new  cotton 
mills  were  erected  during  igoo,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  14  cotton  mills,  with 
nearly  a  million  spindles,  were  in  the  course  of  construction.  In  1891  there  were 
412,841  men  (106,685  under  18  years  of  age)  and  664,846  women  employed  in  the 
textile  industries.  The  exports  of  iron  manufactures  from  Great  Britain  in  1899 
were :  Fig  iron,  1,380.342  tons ;  rails,  590,667  tons ;  wire,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  hoops 
and  plates,  etc.,  1,746,171  tons,  giving  a  total  of  3,717,180  tons.  In  1900  the  corre- 
sponding figures  were  1428,549  tons,  463,960  tons,  and  1,652,848  tons,  with  a  total  of 
3,^5,357  tons.  British  manufacturing  interests  in  general,  and  the  textile  indus- 
tries in  particular,  have  shown  of  late  a  decided  tendency  toward  consolidation. 
Individual  entrepreneurs  and  partnerships  are  being  replaced  by  stock  companies, 
and  stock  companies  have  even  begun  to  unite  into  "trusts."  In  1900,  105  textile 
manufacturing  concerns  of  England  agreed  to  pool  their  interests,  and  entered 
upon  the  work  of  forming  a  permanent  organization.  Figures,  by  no  means  com- 
plete, show  that  since  1897,  24  combinations  have  been  formed  in  the  textile,  iron, 
soap,  coal,  and  other  industries,  involving  a  capital  stock  of  $295,ooo,ooa  For  de- 
tails see  article  Trusts  (paragraph  England). 

Ship'building  and  Shipping. — In  ship-building  and  in  the  size  of  her  merchant 
marine  Great  Britain  stands  far  above  all  other  nations,  though  her  superiority  is 
being  lessened  every  year  by  the  progress  of  German  and  American  shipping.  In 
1898  the  output  of  the  world's  shipyards  amounted  to  1.893,000  tons.  Of  this  Great 
Britain  produced  1,367,570  tons,  or  over  72  per  cent.  In  1899  it  launched  1,416,791 
tons  out  of  a  total  of  2,122,000,  a  little  over  66  per  cent ;  and  in  1900,  1,442,471  tons 
out  of  a  total  of  2,304.000,  about  62  per  cent.  Of  the  output  in  1900,  664  vessels  of 
1,432,600  tons  were  steamers  and  28  vessels  of  9871  tons  sailing  ships.  The  buttdii^ 
of  sailing  vessels,  as  is  evident,  has  become  of  almost  no  importance,  and  only  light 
fishing  smacks  or  trawlers  are  being  constructed.  Of  the  tonnage  launched  in  1900, 
77  per  cent,  belonged  to  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  23  per  cent,  or  677,000 
tons  (562.000  tons  steam  and  115,000  tons  sail)  was  owned  abroad.  Germany  and 
Austria  were  England's  best  customers  In  1900,  the  former  taking  7.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  output,  and  the  latter  over  5  per  cent  At  the  end  of  1900,  1,269.919  tons  were 
under  construction,  as  against  1.306,751  tons  on  December  31,  1891.  In  1900  the 
tonnage  of  the  Kingdom  gained  392,000  tons  in  steam  and  lost  172,000  tons  in  sail, 
showing  an  actual  increase  of  220,000  tons.  The  tendency  toward  the  building 
of  large  vessels  continued  in  1900,  when  150  ships  of  over  4000  tons  were  con- 
structed. Large  quantities  of  steel  plate  for  ships  were  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  1900.  During  the  year  1900,  29  warships  of  68.364  tons  were  launched,  a 
lai^e  part  of  the  tonnage  coming  from  private  shipyards.  The  mercantile  navy  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  at  the  end  of  1900  approximated  14,372.000  tons, 
about  one-half  of  the  merchant  fleet  of  the  entire  world.  In  i8g8.  35B.030  vessels 
of  100,547.373  tons  entered,  and  355,0X7  vessels  of  100,300,183  tons  cleared  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Trade  and  Commerce, — ^Taken  as  a  whole,  the  year  1900  was  a  very  prosperous 
one  for  British  traders  and  manufacturers.  During  the  first  part  of  the  year  at 
least  prices  were  hi^h,  the  manufactories  had  plenty  of  work,  and  were  refusing 
orders,  and  large  dividends  were  being  earned  on  invested  capital.  For  the  calendar 
year  imports  increased  by  $182,000,000  and  domestic  exports  by  $131,000,000.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  prosperous  condition  of  industry  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  is  not  a  proper  index  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
For  many  of  the  large  orders — especially  for  ships,  coal,  munitions  of  war,  and  pro- 
visions^were  on  account  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  That  is.  the  government  bor- 
rowed in  the  year  some  £90,000,000,  and  expended  this  money  either  for  supplies  or  in 
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paying  soldiers,  who  had  been  very  largely  drawn  from  the  class  of  producers.  The 
condition  in  trade  was,  therefore,  to  a  considerable  extent,  abnormal.  For  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  as  has  been  said,  prices  were  high  and  the  factories  were  busy.  In 
the  last  half  oi  the  year  there  was  a  general  drop  in  prices,  and  many  factories  shut 
down  largely  on  account  of  the  previously  increased  prices  in  coal  and  iron  which 
made  production  unusually  expensive.  The  position  of  the  coal  and  iron  industry 
(see  articles  Coal  and  Iron  and  Steel)  caused  much  apprehension  during  the  year. 
In  the  former  case  the  large  number  of  vessels  used  in  the  government  transport 
ser\'ice,  the  continually  increasing  number  of  business  ventures  which  must  ulti- 
mately depend  for  their  success  on  the  supply  of  coal,  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  enhancing  difficulty  under  which  mining  is  conducted  there,  com- 
bined to  cause  almost  a  coal  famine.  At  the  same  time  it  was  seen  that  coal  could 
in  the  future  probably  be  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Newcastle  at  such  prices  as 
would  make  £n^]ish  competition  simply  impossible.  So  that  altogether  the  British 
outlook  in  this  industry  was  most  discouraging.  It  was  also  recognized  that  the 
United  States  was  becoming  predominant  in  the  steel  trade  and  was  already  acting 
to  diminish  British  exports  ot  manufactured  goods.  In  one  branch  of  the  steel  trade 
indeed  no  competition  is  feared  from  the  United  States — viz.,  in  ship-buiiding.  This 
was  extremely  active  in  Great  Britain  throughout  the  year,  there  being  a  great 
demand  for  vessels  of  all  kinds.  Freights  also  were  very  high  and  more  vessels  were 
contracted  for  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  money  market  in  London  was 
apprehensive  during  most  of  the  year.  Several  factors  combined  to  cause  this, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  loans  of  the  British  government,  the  absence 
of  a  supply  of  gold  from  South  Africa,  and  the  financial  difficulties  of  Russian  and 
German  banks.  Many  of  the  former  were  practically  being  carried  by  the  Russian 
government  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  a  number  of  the  latter  were  forced  to 
recall  loans  in  large  amounts  which  had  been  made  on  somewhat  speculative  secu- 
rities in  the  previous  two  years.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  year  some  relief  was 
afforded  in  London  by  the  purchase  of  British  government  securities  by  the  United 
States.  (See  United  States,  paragraph  Foreign  Loans.)  The  following  statement 
showing  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  in  1900  in  detail  is  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  December,  1900: 

DCFORTS  FROH  FORBION  COTmTRIJES  AND  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS.  I90Q. 


I.  Anlmala,  llro,  for  food  

n.  A— Artlda  of  food  and  drink,  dnty  froe   

fi — Articles  of  food  and  drink,  dutiable  

Tobacco,  dntlable  

in.  MeUls   

IV.  Chemicals,  dre  atnffa,  lannine  snbetancea  

V.  Oils  

TI.  Raw  materials  for  textile  mannfacturea  

VII.  Raw  materials  for  sundry  Industries  and  manufactures. . . 

Tin.  Mannfactnred  articles  

IX.  A— Miscellaneons  articles  

B— Parcels  post  

Total  valne  ,  


Value. 


S46.TtW,6Sl 
868.737.6S0 
133,ST5.»8 

23.139.006 
161,503.577 

27,(iri.3,0H 

63,7r.8,355 
877.128,084 
81fi.5S7Jt60 
463,li;t7,114 

81,(;0fi,'J90 
S,448,6B5 


Increase 


9484,869 
4&,6IS,483 

6.ogs,a36 

56,078,864 
40.980,6M 
9,374,629 
4.14»,e9» 


Decreaw 
from  1899. 


|S,878,13B 
"l,018i78» 


EXPOBTS  OF  BRITISn  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE  AND  HANUPACTURES,  1900. 


I.  Animals,  live  

n.  Articles  of  food  and  drink  

III.  Raw  materials  

IV.  Ardcles  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured : 

A— Yams  and  textiles   

B— Hetals,  mannf  actores  of  (except  maehlnery  and  ships) 

C— Hachlner;  and  mill  work  

D— Ships,  new  (not  r^stered  as  BritlslO  

Apparel  and  articles  of  personal  use  

F— Cheniicals,  drags  

O-All  other  artidoi  

H— Parcels  peat  


Total  value , 


Value. 


$4,a99,(M8 
66.244,660 
803,7X3,782 

497,606.981 
221,060.901 
95,488,80? 
41,891.677 
U.61S.298 
45.119.808 
177.943,668 
14,864,^ 


$1,418,197,719 


Increase 
over  1899. 


? 6.001,449 
4,422,235 

18,697,629 
S4,S90,5«1 


4,09O,4i6 
2,097,^ 
8.239,7.58 
2,357,610 


$181,196,434 


DecrcaK 
from  1S09. 


»479,5.-l 


158,683 
2,808,867 


EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  MERCHANDISE,  1000. 

Total  TBlue   $807.079,6R8 

Decrease   9,466,888 
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It  may  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  largest  increase  in  British  exports  was 
that  of  raw  materials.  This  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
competition  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  is  almost  entirely  in  manufactured 
products,  and  therefore  the  failure  of  Great  Britain  to  show  a  considerable  increase 
in  these  products  shows  that  this  competition  is  extremely  active,  la  reference  to 
the  competition  of  the  United  States  (see  United  States,  paragraph  Commerce), 
there  was  much  discussion  during  the  year,  and  many  exaggerated  statements  were 
made  in  both  countries.  Since  1800  British  exports  have  multiplied  tenfold  and 
imports  twentyfold,  while  population  has  increased  but  fivefold.  In  Oiina  and 
Africa,  moreover,  Great  Britain  has  large  trade  interests  whose  possibilities  are  yet 
undeveloped.  With  Australia  also  a  continually  increasing  trade  may  be  expected, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  Canada,  Russia,  Japan,  and  India.  The 
fact  that  England  is  now  importing  goods  to  the  value  of  over  $1,000,000,000  in  ex- 
cess of  her  exerts  does  not  show  the  decline  of  her  commercial  position,  but  only 
that  she  is  an  immense  creditor  nation  whose  holdings  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
are  so  large  as  to  enable  her  to  draw  out  her  profits  and  use  them  for  her  own 
benefit  in  the  home  country. 

The  following  table  shows  for  ten  years  the  imports,  exports,  and  total  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States: 


YlAR. 


*  Imports 
of 
Oreat 
Britain. 


Imports 
of  the 
United 

SUtCB. 


•KxportB 
of 
Great 
Britain. 


tExportB 
of  the 
United 
States. 


{Total 
commerce 
of  Great 
Britain. 


(Total 
comnwrce 
of  the 
Untted 
States. 


18B1  

lan  

IMS  

ISM  

laos  

1896  

1887  

1888  

18W  

1900  


$S,llB,S6e.000 
2,0eS,188,0D0 
1,96»,S18,000 
1,987.007.000 
8,037,614,000 
2,149,843,000 
t,194,707,000 
2,288,864,000 
2,360.880,000 
8,548,865,000 


7:G.'^lM.;a4 

BTik;jrj,i<4i 

7  H  ■''^!':.  'jw 
6:U.UiH.-l48 
"li-i.^fCllO 

8-.'^  t-^ ■■■37 


$1,803,046,000 
1,105,6SS,000 
1,06:!,068,000 
1,091.085,000 
1,110,830,000 
1,168,550,000 
1,139,715,000 
1,185,635,000 
1,887,840,000 
1,418,196,000 


|o:)7,:i'',.^r«i 
[<^j,j;j7,ai5 
8.->4,;-j:i..i54 

b07,T-l-2  416 

l,0;!l.834.-jg6 
1,S;«..558.140 
1,S:.3.03S.8I4 
l.'JM,  (113,088 


M,*;?.'. OS,-.,  882 
S.;Jir,:G7,'»6 

a.:i(y  24r,H74 

a,'!  IS. 472.368 
8,5Ul.fKS3,76S 
B,6S.1i.l58,178 
«.719,.'i.34.a» 
8,i»6l,C01,'.J86 

4,->:;i,.s:«,358 


♦l,r!l3,907.5;3 
1.779.551,616 
1, 052.357 .705 
1,401,415,189 
l.f>i;C,529,483 
1, 087.4  lli,7Ei7 
1.842.304,274 
1,890.510.754 
£.074,435.381 
S,;J06, 909,008 


*  The  flgiiree  eiven  for  the  Imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  are  calcnlated  onlv  In  round  naml>ers 
and  may  each  vary  from  the  correct  amount  to  a  maximum  of  (3,000,  but  the  variaUoa  is  nsoally  consider- 
ably lesB.   The  Ilgnrea  for  the  total  commerce  of  Great  Britain  are  believed  to  be  exact 

t  The  flimres  given  for  export*  do  not  include  the  exports  of  merehandlse  prodnced  oatslde  of  tbe 
conntry,  that  Is,  merchandise  wtuch  has  been  Imported  to  the  coantrv  and  Is  then  re-shipped  nod  exported. 
In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  the  amonut  of  merchandise  so  re-shipped  has  averaged  yearly  since  1890  nearly 

e 000.000.  In  the  cose  of  the  United  States  ro-ahipped  merchandise  has  increased  oy  fturly  eqnal  amonnta 
$13,000,000  la  1890  to  Sai.OOO.OOO  in  1900. 

%  The  figures  given  for  total  commerce  are  found  by  adding  together  the  figores  for  Imports  and 
exports,  but  the  exports  are  here  taken  to  include  both  the  exports  of  merchandise  or  domestic  prodnetion 
and  the  exports  of  merchandise  of  foreign  [WodncUon,  that  la,  both  true  exports  and  rMhlpmenta. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  while  the  United  States  imports  have,  since 
1890,  remained  about  even,  the  imports  of  Great  Britain  have  increased  by  $4^,000,- 
000.  While,  also,  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  have  increased  by  $215,000,000,  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  have  increased  by  $504,000,000.  Yet  the  total  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  has  increased  by  $651,000,000,  while  the  total  commerce  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  by  only  $513,000,000.  ,  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
the  total  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  does  not  by  any  means  point  to  a  nation  which  is  being  entirely  outstripped 
in  the  world's  commerce.  At  the  same  time,  since  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
was  in  the  first  j^lace  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  one  would 
expect  that  the  increase  would  be  proportionately  greater,  whereas  it  has  been 
smaller.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  there  is  some  justice  in  the  complaints  which 
have  been  recently  made  by  British  manufacturers.  For  .American  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  have  shown  a  marked  increase,  with  which  the  British  manu- 
facturers have  not  kept  pace.  As  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  relative 
exports  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  Canada  and  South  Africa.  In 
1889  the  volume  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  with  South  Africa  was 
only  one-fifteenth  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  1899  it  was  one-fifth.  To  Canada  Great 
Britain's  export  trade  diminished  in  those  ten  years  to  the  extent  of  about  $9,000,- 
000,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  United  States  increased  by  the  amount  of 
$45,000,000.  In  agricultural  machinery  America  has  almost  ousted  Great  Britain  in 
foreign  markets,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  machine  tools.  In  fact,  in  all  steel 
and  iron  products  the  United  States,  if  not  directly  taking  away  British  foreign 
markets,  is  tending  to  prevent  those  markets  from  increasing.  Part  of  the  American 
success  is  to  be  ascribed  to  greater  facilities  of  production  and  to  more  economical 
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management  and  devices,  and  part  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  of  attitude 
between  the  British  and  American  workmen.  The  American  does  not  resist  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  so  strongly  and  effectively  as  the  British 
workman,  who  usually  does  not  consent  to  new  imorovements  without  imposing  at 
the  same  time  conditions  which  rob  the  innovation  ot  all  its  advantages  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Again,  in  many  steel  products,  standardization  is  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  America  than  in  England.  Tools  and  appliances  are  manufactured  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  sizes  and  patterns,  and  individual  orders  for  intermediate  sizes  are 
not  accepted  unless  they  are  very  large.  Finally,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can business  tactics  are  more  shrewd  and  aggressive  than  those  employed  in  Great 
Britain.  "The  contracting  for  the  electric  lifts  for  the  Central  London  Railway, 
secured  by  a  well-known  American  house  in  the  teeth  of  stupendous  opposition 
when  the  consulting  engineers  had  virtually  made  up  their  mtnds  that  hydraulic 
lifts  would  be  the  order  of  the  day,"  is  cited  by  an  English  writer  as  a  striking 
instance  of  the  practical  results  attained  by  American  enterprise  and  business  tact. 
The  same  writer  summarizes  as  follows  the  causes  which  are  operating  disadvan- 
tageously  to  Great  Britain  in  the  manufacture  of  products  for  ue  markets  of  the 
world: 

(1)  The  general  indisposition  to  adopt  improved  appliances  and  to  scrap  old  and 

effete  tools. 

(2)  The  absence  of  the  system  of  standardization. 

(3)  The  failure  to  adopt  the  best  commercial  methods. 

(4)  The  lack  of  an  adequate  and  complete  system  of  commercial  and  technical 
education. 

(5)  The  restriction  of  output  due  to  the  trade  unions. 

(6)  Our  inability  to  execute  big  contract  work  to  time  requirements  in  conse- 
quence of  our  state  of  unreadiness  for  esqiandii^  trade. 

(7)  And  last,  and  most  important  of  all,  foreign  protective  tariffs.  See  United 
States  (paragraph  Commerce). 

Navy. — The  insistence  in  1900,  as  a  result  of  the  Boer  War,  upon  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  army,  affected  also  the  nav^  to  some  extent  This  was  mani- 
fested by  a  bill  increasing  and  makii^  another  division  of  the  naval  reserve,  and  1^ 
increased  naval  estimates  allowed  by  Parliament  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1901,  and  by  the  retirement  early  in  November  of  Mr.  Goschen  as  first  lord  of  uie 
admiralty.  Mr.  Goschen  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Selbome,  who  had  for  five  years  been 
under-secretary  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  appointment  was  generally  approved 
on  the  ground  that  improvements  in  the  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  navy  had 
not  within  recent  years  kept  pace  with  those  effected  by  other  European  Powers. 
The  Naval  Reserve  act,  which  received  royal  approval  on  August  8,  was  intended 
gradually  to  raise  a  naval  reserve  force  of  15,000,  composed  of  men  who  had  at 
some  time  served  in  the  navy  or  marines,  or  who  were  qualified  as  long-service  pen- 
sioners. The  long'Service  pensioners  coming  imder  the  classes  specified  for  naval 
reserve  service  were  to  have  their  pensions  conditioned  upon  their  entering  this  ser- 
vice. The  naval  estimates  allowed  by  Parliament  for  the  year  amounted  to  £27,^22,- 
600.  This  was  an  increase  of  j&)38,iOO  over  the  amount  voted  in  the  previous 
year.  Of  this  increase  only  about  £10^000  was  due  to  increased  ship-butlding.  The 
remainder  was  mainly  due  to  expenses  growing  out  of  the  South  African  War  and 
to  higher  pay  granted  to  certain  divisions  of  the  service.  In  July  a  further  sum  of 
£1,^59,300  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  additional  guns  and  munitions.  The 
total  personnel  of  the  navy,  as  provided  for  in  the  estimates,  was  114,880,  this 
being  an  increase  of  4240  over  the  preceding  year.  In  his  annual  report  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  igoo,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  stated  that  prc«ress  tn  building  the 
ships  autliorized  for  the  navy  had  been  seriously  retarded  during  the  past  year. 
Many  delays  had  occurred  in  the  delivery  of  material,  and  especially  in  the  delivery 
of  machinery  and  armor.  Part  of  this  delay  was  due  to  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  contractors  in  securing  adequate  numbers  of  workmen,  and  part  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  ships  under  construction  generally  called  for  machinery  of 
great  power,  and  ^e  number  of  firms  that  could  produce  this  machinery  was  neces- 
sarily limited.  In  view  of  these  facts  only  two  battle-ships,  six  first-class  armored 
cruisers,  one  second-class  cruiser  (to  take  the  place  of  three  third-class  cruisers 
previously  authorized),  two  sloops,  two  gunboats,  and  two  torpedo  boats  were, 
m  addition  to  those  already  under  construction,  authorized  for  the  year  1900-01.  Of 
the  ships  ordered  or  being  built  for  the  British  navy  in  November,  1900,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important:  First-class  battle-ships,  eight  nearing  completion,  six 
building,  and  two  ordered ;  armored  cruisers,  one  nearing  completion,  thirteen  build- 
ing, and  six  ordered;  one  first-class  cruiser  nearing  completion,  three  second-class 
cruisers  building  and  three  third-class  cruisers  nearing  completion.  In  July,  1900, 
elaborate  manceuvres  were  held  off  the  coast  of  England  under  the  direction  of  the 
admiralty.   While  no  definitive  results  were  obtained  from  these,  it  was  stated  that 
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the  following  facts  had  been  made  manifest:  (i)  It  was  qtiite  useless  to  place 
inferior  vessels  in  line  with  modem  ones  until  and  unless  the  latter  had  been  reduced 
by  the  enemy  to  an  efficiency  commensurate  with  the  former.  (2)  It  was  of  great 
importance  to  make  thorough  arrangements  for  the  co-operation  of  the  naval  and 
military  authorities  in  case  of  war,  and  that  this  was  especially  true  in  regard  to 
the  defence  of  England.  (3)  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  before  war 
broke  out  for  auxiliary  vessels  carrying  ammunition,  coal,  water,  etc  It  was 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  admiralty  transport  department  of  the  navy  that 
the  work  of  this  department  in  transporting  troops  to  South  Africa  had  proved  to  be 
thoroughly  efficient.  Between  July  i,  1899,  and  March  31,  1900,  7566  officers,  192,089 
men,  59,073  horses  and  32,678  mules  were  carried  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  During  this  entire  service  no  human  lives  had  been 
lost  and  barely       per  cent,  of  the  animals  died. 

Army. — For  the  year  1900-01  the  normal  distribution  of  the  regular  army  is 
estimated  as  follows:  At  home,  150,509  men;  in  Egypt,  4287  men;  in  the  colonies. 
43,602  men;  in  India,  73,484  men.  In  addition  there  are  12,066  colonial  troc^s. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  regular  army,  together  with  the  reserves,  and  some  militia 
and  volunteer  regiments  were  in  South  Africa  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
In  1899  the  army  reserves  consisted  of  90,000  men;  the  militia,  136,300;  the  yeo- 
manry, 11,891,  and  the  volunteers,  264,833.  The  total  military  establishment  at  home 
at  the  beginning  of  1900  was  679.333  men.  In  1899-1900  the  budget  estimates  of 
£20,617.200  were  increased  by  a  supplementary  estimate  of  £23,000,000;  for  1900-01 
the  estimates  are  £61^^)9,400,  of  which  £21,777,700  formed  the  normal  estimate, 
£6,228,000  was  for  special  temporary  measures,  £1,925,000  for  permanent  additions 
to  the  army,  and  £31,568,700  for  war  charges.  Sep  paragraph  on  Army  Reorgani- 
zation. 

Education. — Primary  education  is  compulsory,  and  is  administered  in  England 
and  Wales  under  the  board  and  voluntary  systems.  Under  the  first,  district  boards 
all  over  the  country  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  creating  sufficient  schools  to  meet 
the  demand  for  elementary  instruction ;  under  the  second,  schools  managed  by  pri- 
vate persons  are  granted  a  stipend  by  the  government  on  condition  that  their  pupils 
attain  a  set  standard  of  proficiency.  Religious  instruction  in  the  board  schools  must 
be  unsectarian,  in  the  voluntary  schools  may  be  sectarian.  At  the  end  of  1899  there 
were  20,118  inspected  schools,  with  accommodation  for  6,441,1^5  pupils  and  an 
avera|;e  daily  attendance  of  4,644,213.  In  Scotland  there  were,  in  the  same  year, 
3067  inspected  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  731,276;  and  in  Ireland,  in 
1898,  8651  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  578,799.  Secondary  education  is  entirely 
unorganized,  and  there  are  no  regular  official  statistics  on  the  subject,  but  extensive 
investigation  in  1897  showed  that  6209  schools,  of  which  5167  were  private,  were 
attended  by  291.544  scholars.  In  Scotland  the  high  schools  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  district  boards.  In  1899,  85  secondary  schools,  31  of  them  public,  had  an 
attendance  of  15,377.  In  Ireland  the  spread  of  secondary  education  can  be  estimated 
only  from  the  number  of  candidates  appearing  for  examination  before  the  Inter- 
mediate Examination  Board.  In  1898  the  board  examined  9073  candidates.  Of 
institutions  of  higher  education,  there  are  five  universities  in  England:  Oxford, 
Cambridge.  Durham,  London,  and  Birmingham;  four  universities  in  Scotland: 
Aberdeen.  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews ;  three  universities  in  Ireland : 
Dublin,  Royal,  and  Catholic;  and  17  collies  in  all  the  three  kingdoms.  Oxford 
University,  with  its  23  colleges,  had  at  the  beginning  of  1899  a  teaching  staff  of  95 
and  a  student  list  of  3446.  Cambridge  University,  with  19  colleges  and  116  teachers, 
had  an  attendance  of  3016.  The  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were 
attended  by  2848  students  and  2010  students  respectively.  In  April,  1900.  primary, 
secondary,  and  technical  education  came  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Education, 
consisting  of  a  chairman,  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
An  advisory  committee,  composed  of  men  "qualified  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
universities  and  other  educational  bodies,"  was  also  created.  The  new  board  was 
expected  to  institute  radical  reform  in  the  departments  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
technical  education.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  two  independent  systems  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  there  was  no  definite  policy  adopted  in  the  old  Education  De- 
partment, and  little  effort  was  made  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  board  and  the 
voluntary  schools.  In  the  latter  especially  great  abuses  arose.  The  chief  object  of 
the  schoolmasters  was  to  earn  the  parliamentary  grant  by  sending  np  as  many  pi^Is 
as  possible  for  examination.  _  The  schools  consequently  were  conducted  with  little 
regard  for  educational  principles,  and  principally  for  the  purpose  of  "cramming." 
By  perfecting  the  system  of  school  inspection  and  introducing  uniformity  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  board  and  voluntary  schooh.  these  abuses,  it  was  thought,  would  be  rem- 
edied in  great  measure.  Secondary  education,  as  authorities  in  England  put  it,  is 
in  a  chaotic  condition.   It  is  more  nearly  correct  to  say  that  there  is  no  sj^tem  of 
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secondary  education  at  all,  for  the  Eng:lish  high  schools,  being  all  private,  are  con- 
ducted according  to  the  individual  ideas  of  the  owners  or  trustees.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  majority  of  teachers  in  these  schools  is  bad;  their  qualifications  are 
less  than  desirable.  To  ameliorate  the  status  of  the  high  school  teachers  by  enroll- 
ing them  and  placing  them  under  ofGcial  supervision  was  made  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  line  of  technical  instruction  the  facilities  are 
entirely  disproportionate  to  the  needs  of  an  industrial  nation  like  England.  To 
increase  greatly  the  of  this  department  was  a  feature  of  the  new  educational 

policy. 

Merchant  Marine. — ^As  estimated  in  Lloyd's  Register,  the  total  tonnage  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  of  the  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  of  over  100  tons 
register  each  in  all  countries  is  29,043,728,  and  the  number  of  vessels  is  28,422.  Of 
this  number  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  are  credited  with  10,838  vessels,  having  a 
tonnage  of  14,261,254.  The  total  gross  tonnage  of  the  world's  steamships  is  given 
as  22,369,356,  of  which  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  have  12,149,090  tons;  Ger- 
many, 2,159,919  tons;  the  United  States,  1,454,966  tons;  and  France,  1,052,193  tons. 
During  the  year  1899  vessels,  exclusive  of  war-ships,  to  the  number  of  726  were 
launched  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  call  for  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of 
1^16,791,  divided  as  follows:  Twelve  sailing  vessels,  2017  tons;  714  steamships, 
1,414.774  tons.  In  the  same  year  there  were  bein|;  built  at  British  colonial  ports  and 
in  foreign  countries  292  steamships  and  251  sailing  vessels,  having  a  gross  tonnage 
respectively  of  530,945  and  174,002.  A  comparison  of  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels 
being  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  similarly  of 
steam  vessels  being  built,  will  show  that  the  superiority  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  building  of  modem  vessels  is  much  greater  than  when  the  figures  for  total  ton- 
nage arc  not  analyzed.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  while  the  total  tonnj^e  of  vessels, 
other  than  war  vessels,  under  construction  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1899  was 
about  twice  the  tonnage  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  tonnage  of  steam  vessels 
constructing  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  all  other  coun- 
tries. The  amount  of  tonnage  Tost  in  1899  by  wrecka^  or  breaking  up  is  estimated 
at  345,000  in  steam  vessels,  and  382,000  in  sailing  ships.  .The  net  increase  for  the 
year,  therefore,  in  steamships  was  1,600,719  tons,  while  in  sailing  ships  there  was  a 
decrease  of  207,098  tons.  The  loss  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  sailing  tonnage  is  given 
as  185,000  tons,  and  the  net  increase  in  steam  tonnage  as  498,000  tons.  Excluding 
war-ships,  there  were  being  constructed  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  September  30, 
1900,  vessels  with  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  1,204,008;  of  these,  423  steamships 
called  for  a  tonnage  of  1,192,412,  and  29  sailing  vessels  called  for  11,596  tons.  The 
following  steamship  lines  are  subsidized  by  the  government  in  order  that  their  fast- 
est vessels  may  be  used  in  case  of  war :  The  Cunard  Line,  White  Star  Line,  the  line 
owned  Iqt  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  "P.  &  O."  Line.  An 
act  was  passed  by  Parliament  in  igoo  to  restrict  the  liability  of  ship  owners  and 
dock  owners. 

Finance. — The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1900,  excluding  the  loca! 
taxation  accounts,  amounted  to  £119,840,000.  The  ordinary  expenditure  amounted 
to  £110.505.000,  and  the  expenditure,  including  war  charges,  aggregated  £133,722,000, 
leaving  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  £13,882,000.  For  the  j^ear  ending  March  31,  1901, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  estimated  that  the  ordinary  expenditure  would  be 
£116.035.000,  which  could  be  reduced  to  £111.395,000  by  suspension  of  the  sinking 
fund.  To  this  latter  sum  should  be  added  £38.660,000  for  war  charges,  bringitu;  up 
the  estimated  expenditure  to  £150,061,000.  Supplementary  grants  by  the  House 
amounting  to  £13,309,000  for  prosecution  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  for  military 
operations  in  China,  and  for  other  immediate  purposes,  further  increased  the  totd 
amount  to  £163,370.000.  As  against  this  total  the  chancellor  estimated  the  ordinary 
current  income  of  the  year  at  £115.268,000.  In  order  to  increase  the  income  Parlia- 
ment voted  to  increase  by  4rf.  the  income  tax,  so  that  it  would  stand  at  a  shilling 
per  pound,  and  to  add  to  the  duties  on  beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  tea.  By  these 
means  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  ordinary  income  would  be  increased  to  £127.- 
S2O.00O.  The  deficit  for  the  year  wonld  then  amount  to  £35,850,000,  and  to  this  sum 
should  be  added  £13,882,000,  the  deficit  remaining  over  from  the  year  ending  March 
31,  IpOO,  making  thus  a  total  deficit  of  £49,732.000.  To  meet  this  deficiency  two 
war  loan  acts  were  passed  by  Parliament.  The  first  authorized  the  borrowing  of 
£35.000.000  either  by  a.  special  war  loan  or  by  the  issue  of  treasury  bills.  The  second 
act,  following  the  parliamentary  supplementary  grants,  authorized  the  borrowing  of 
£13,000,000  more  by  means  of  a  supplemental  issue  of  war  bonds,  or  by  an  issue  of 
treasury  bills  or  exchequer  bonds.  By^  a  parliamentary  act  of  1899.  moreover,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  entitled  to  place  against  the  deficit  £8.000,000  in 
treasury  bills.  Under  the  first  war  loan  act  of  1900.  £30.000.000  were  issued  in 
March  at  98^  in  bonds  bearing  3^  per  cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  April  15.  191a 
From  this  issue  the  government  realized  £29,5so,ooa  A  second  issue  of  bcmds  was 
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made  in  August  to  the  extent  of  iio.ooo,ooa  Of  the  first  series  the  United  States 
took  about  t7,ooojooo,  and  of  the  second  over  £5,000,000.  Besides  these  war  bonds 
the  British  government  issued  treasury  bills  under  the  acts  of  1899  and  1900  until 
the  deficiency  was  met,  leaving  some  i6,ooo,ooo  of  borrowing  powers  unexercised. 
On  March  31,  1899,  the  total  gross  liabilities  of  Great  Britam  amounted  to  £635,- 
040,965,  divided  as  follows:  Funded  debt,  £583,186,305;  estimated  capital  value  of  ter- 
minable annuities,  £36,243,280;  unfunded  debt,  £8,133,000;  miscellaneous  capital  lia- 
bilities, £7,478,380.  On  March  31,  1900,  the  total  gross  liabilities  amounted  to  £639,- 
165,265,  divided  as  follows:  Funded  debt,  £552,606.898;  estimated  capital  value  of 
terminable  annuities,  £60^238,885 ;  unftmded  debt,  £16,133x100 ;  other  capita  liabilities, 
£10,186,482.  Most  of  the  sums  noted  as  "other  capital  liabilities  are  charged 
to  the  annual  estimates,  and  are  not  considered  as  part  of  the  fixed  debt.  Excluding 
these,  the  debt  in  1899  would  be  £627,562,585,  and  in  1900,  £628,978,783.  The  debt 
of  Great  Britain  is  of  long  standing,  the  first  loan,  partially  repudiated,  having  been 
made  by  Charles  II.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  the  debt  amounted  to  about 
£13,000,000,  and  at  the  accession  of  George  III.,  it  stood  at  over  £100,000,000.  In 
the  debt  was  nearly  £250,000,000.  The  war  against  Napoleon  added  over 
£600,000,000,  so  that  in  1815  the  debt  reached  nearly  j^)oo,ooo,ooa  Since  that  time 
the  debt  has  been  r^larly  reduced. 


Parliament. — The  seventh  and  last  session  of  the  fourteenth  Parliament  was 
<^>ened  on  January  30,  looa  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  relative  strent^th  of  the  political 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  as  follows:  Conservatives,  333,  Liberal- 
Unionists,  66,  or  a  total  vote  for  the  government  of  399;  Liberals,  i^,  Nationalists, 
82,  or  a  total  vote  for  the  of^josition  of  271.  These  figures,  however,  are  somewhat 
misleading,  since  the  Opposition  vote  was  not  cast  as  a  unit,  nor  could  it  be  de- 
pended upon  in  questions  relatii^  to  the  South  African  War,  with  which  Parliament 
was  chiefly  occupied.  The  majority  of  the  Liberals,  while  criticising  without  stint 
the  e\'ents  leading  up  to.  the  war  and  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  the  war, 
heartily  supported  the  government  in  measures  deemed  necessary  for  its  successful 
conclusion.  A  minority  of  the  party,  however,  condemned  the  war  "as  a  crime  and  a 
blunder  committed  at  the  instigation  of  irresponsible  capitalists,"  and  advocated 
the  speedy  return  of  England  to  a  peace  footing.  When,  on  July  26,  a  motion  was 
brought  up  to  reduce  the  salary  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  colonial  secretary,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Liberal  opposition  for  practical  purposes  seemed  complete.  Thirty- 
one  Liberals  voted  for  the  motion.  <to  voted  against  it,  while  more  strongly  to 
express  their  disapproval  of  the  motion.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  35 
Liberals  walked  out 

The  queen  in  her  speech  opening  Parliament  stated  the  determination  of  her  sub- 
jects to  "renew  their  exertions  until  they  had  brought  this  struggle  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  empire  and  the  assertion  of  its  supremacy  in  South  Africa  to  a  vic- 
torious conclusion."  Largely  increased  grants  were  asked  for  the  military  and  naval 
services;  the  former  on  account  of  the  war,  the  latter  because  "several  other  nations 
were  perfecting  their  naval  preparations  at  the  cost  of  increasing  efforts  and  sac- 
rifices," and  it  would  not  be  well  for  Great  Britain's  naval  efficiency  to  flag.  The 
time  was  stated  to  be  unpropitious  "for  any  domestic  reforms  involving  a  large 
expenditure."  Amendments  were  asked,  however,  in  the  laws  governing  limited 
liabilitjr  companies  (see  paragraph  Companies),  in  those  relating  to  agricultural 
tenancies,  and  to  ecclestastical  assessments  in  Scotland.  Measures  were  also  asked 
for  the  relief  of  the  tithe  rent-payers  in  Ireland.  Parliament  was  further  asked  to 
pass  bills  to  control  the  contracts  of  money-lenders,  to  amend  the  factory  law,  the 
law  of  lunacy,  the  law  for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  law  affecting 
railroad  accidents.  Nearly  all  of  these  recommendations  were  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  an  act  was  also  passed  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation act  of  1897.  The  specific  measures  are  discussed  in  succeeding  paragraphs. 
In  proroguing  Parliament  on  August  8  the  queen  stated  with  r^rd  to  the  South 
African  War  that,  "Believing  that  the  continued  political  independence  of  the  two 
republics  would  be  a  constant  danger  to  the  peace  of  South  Africa,  I  have  authorized 
the  annexation  of  the  Orange  Free  State  to  my  empire." 

Church  of  England. — ^The  ritualistic  controversy  which  began  in  1898  showed  few 
signs  of  subsidence  in  190a  In  1899  Parliament  had  passed'a  resolution  deploring 
the  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  the  church  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  would  not  recommend  any  clergyman  for  preferment  who  would  not 
loyally  obey  the  bishops,  the  prayer-book,  and  the  law,  as  declared  by  the  courts  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  ecclesiastical.  The  so-called  Lambert  decision,  rendered  by  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  S^tember  30,  1899,  held,  in  effect,  that  the 
liturgical  tise  of  incense  and  the  carrying  of  lights  in  procession  were  unwarranted 
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under  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  great  majority  of  clergymen  who  had 
previously  used  incense  either  omitted  the  practice  in  igoo,  in  accordance  with 
this  decision,  or  when  permitted  to  do  so  by  their  bishops,  used  the  incense  in  a 
separate  service  apart  from  that  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Three  London  rectors, 
however,  declined  to  omit  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense,  but  although  urged  to  do 
so  the  Bishop  of  London  did  not  take  action  against  them.  Two  protests  of 
importance  were  submitted  against  the  Lambeth  decision.  One  was  presented  to 
the  archbishops  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  clergymen,  and  the  other  was 
handed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  representing 
some  14,000  laymen.  The  archbishops,  however,  declined  to  recede  from  the  position 
they  had  taken.  At  the  end  of  the  year  (1900)  much  interest  was  caused  in  church 
circles  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  visit  to  the  United  States.  It  was  said  that  he 
had  come  for  the  purpose  of  reviving,  so  far  as  possible,  ritualistic  practices.  The 
subject  of  the  obedience  of  the  clergy  was  again  brought  up  in  Parliament  in  190a 
A  bill  was  introduced,  but  not  passed,  having  for  its  object  "the  better  enforcement 
of  discipline  in  the  Church  of  England."  In  the  House  of  Commons  attention  was 
called  to  the  resolution  of  Parliament  in  1899,  and  doubt  was  expressed  whether 
that  resolution  had  been  kept  in  view  in  all  subsequent  cases  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment. In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  asked  if  some  practical 
measures  were  not  to  be  taken  to  insure  the  obedience  of  the  clergy  to  the  law.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  replying,  said,  in  effect, 
that  patience  and  leniency  would,  they  thought,  bring  about  the  desired  conformity 
of  the  clergy.  It  was  desirable  (p  act  with  extreme  caution,  in  order  that  this  matter 
on  which  men's  consciences  were  much  set,  might  not  result  in  a  disruption  of  the 
whole  church  body. 

Another  cause  of  comment  during  the  year  were  the  intercession  services  for  the 
troops  in  South  Africa.  Lord  Kinnaird  asked  in  the  House  of  Lords  "whether  any 
precedent  could  be  found  since  the  Reformation  Settlement  in  which  prayers  for 
ihe  dead  had  been  introduced  'by  authority'  in  any  special  sewice  put  forth  by  any 
of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury."  The  archbishop  replied  that  special  prayers  had 
been  issued  in  1777  and  in  1798,  and  that  they  were  within  the  law.  The  Earl  of 
Portsmouth  held  that  no  authority  had  been  shown  by  the  archbishop,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  moment  if  the  set  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  could 
be  undermined  through  the  means  of  special  prayers  introduced  without  warrant. 

On  May  i,  1900,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  the  case  of  the  law- 
fulness of  reserving  the  sacrament,  which  matter  was  argued  before  them  in  Jul;^i 
l899>  decided  that  there  was  no  authority  for  such  reservation;  and  that  while  it 
was  competent  for  the  clergy  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  law,  it  was  not  proper  for 
them  to  act  of  their  own  motion  in  advance  of  any  repeal  or  modification  which 
might  be  made.  In  accordance  with  a  request  made  to  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
May,  a  Round  Table  Conference  on  Ritual  met  on  October  11  at  Fulham  Palace. 
The  members  of  this  conference  were:  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Barlow,  Professor 
Beran,  Dr.  Rigg,  the  Rev.  N:  Dimock.  Canon  Gore,  Professor  Moule,  Canon  New- 
bolt,  Dr.  Robertson,  Canon  Robinson,  Professor  Sanday,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Wace, 
.     W.  J.  Birkweek,  Lords  Stamford  and  Halifax,  and  Chancellor  P.  V.  Smith. 

London  Government  Act. — The  new  London  Government  act  of  1899  went  into 
effect  on  November  i,  1900.  Before  that  time  London  was  governed  by^  nearly  500 
public  bodies,  whose  membership  approximated  10,000.  'There  was.  in  the  nrst 
place,  a  London  County  Council,  and  this  body  has  been  retained  under  the  new 
law.  The  County  Council  is  the  central  administrative  authority.  Although  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  administration  of  justice  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Home  Office,  nearly  all  other  matters  affecting  metropolitan  London  are 
controlled  by  the  council.  Subordinate  to  the  council,  but  neither  much  controlled 
nor  guided  it,  were  the  vestries  and  district  boards.  These  were,  in  effect,  a 
relic  of  old-time  rural  government.  With  the  exception  of  the  venerable  "city  of 
London"  itself— scarce  a  mile  square,  and  given  over  to  business  by  day  and  care- 
takers by  night— metropolitan  London  was  divided  into  parishes  of  the  most  diverse 
size  and  wealth.  The  parishes  were  directly  or  indirectly  governed  as  to  local  mat- 
ters by  vestries  of  from  18  to  120  members  each,  elected  by  the  taxpayers.  The 
vestries  of  the  more  important  parishes  were  called  "administrative  vestries,"  and 
had  limited  authority  over  roads,  lighting,  sanitation,  etc.  But  the  less  important 
parishes  were  grouped  together  into  districts,  and  the  districts  were  governed  by 
district  boards  elected  by  the  vestries.  Hence  these  "non-administrative  vestries" 
became,  in  many  instances,  mere  "electoral  collies,"  wtthQUt  authority  and  without 
honor.  There  were,  before  the  governmental  act  of  1899,  30  administrative  vestries, 
with  a  total  of  2481  members,  and  44  non-administrative  vestries,  whose  1632  mem- 
bers appointed  619  representatives  on  12  district  boards.  Besides  the  vestries  and 
the  County  Council  there  were  ad  hoc  bodies — i.e.,  bodies  exercising  one  func- 
tion only—whose  existence  introduced  confusion  into  the  entire  system.  Special 
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bath  commissioners,  burial  commissioners,  and  library  commissioners  pursued  their 
way  as  they  chose.  "Overseers  of  the  poor"  independently  collected  and  assessed 
taxes  and  prepared  jurors  and  voters*  lists.  There  were  local  boards  of  health  and 
trustees  of  markets.  There  were,  in  general,  boards  for  every  purpose.  And  as  the 
vestries  were,  as  a  rule,  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  obscure  tradesmen,  no  corrective 
was  applied  to  this  halting  and  intermeddling  method.  By  the  new  law  the  vestries  and 
distria  boards  are  abolished  and  also  nearly  all  of  the  ad  hoc  bodies.  Municipal 
London  is  divided  into  ^  boroughs  or  municipalitiea,  governed  by  borough  councils. 
Each  council  is  to  consist  of  a  mayor,  not  more  than  10  aldermen  and  not  more  than 
60  councillors.  To  these  borough  councils  are  transferred  the  powers  previously 
exercised  by  the  vestries  and  by  the  administrative  bodies  ad  hoc.  In  the  borough 
councils  are  also  vested  certain  powers  taken  from  the  London  County  Council. 
Among  these  are  the  power  to  license  the  construction  of  wooden  buildings,  to 
remove  street  obstructions,  enforce  conformity  to  the  Building  act,  regulate  water 
companies,  and  to  acquire  land  and  erect  and  manage  lodging-houses  for  the  work- 
ing classes.  These  last  provisions  are  known  together  as  Part  IIL  of  the  Housing 
act,  and  around  the  question  of  transferring  to  the  borough  councils  the  power 
conferred  by  it  centred  the  main  opposition  to  the  government  bill.  This  opposition 
was  somewhat  covert,  and  did  not  appear  justified  on  public  grounds.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  London  County  Council  had  pulled  down 
many  unsanitary  buildings  and  erected  in  their  stead  "model  tenements,"  as  pro- 
vided for  by  Parts  L  and  IL  of  the  Housing  act,  the  council  had,  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  acquired  and  built  upon  vacant  land,  as  under  Part  HI.  It  was  also  said 
that  the  "model  tenements"  accommodated  only  abdtit  two-thirds  as  many  people  as 
the  disj^aced  rookeries,  and  that,  therefore,  the  congestion  had  been  merely  wifted 
with  worse  effect  to  otiier  sections;  whereas,  if  vacant  land  had  been  built  upon  a 
real  and  general  relief  would  have  been  afforded.  The  government  act  localizes 
both  the  authority'  and  responsibility  for  solving  the  problem  of  the  tenement  dis- 
tricts. Another  powar  given  to  the  borough  councils  authorizes  them  to  maintain 
main  roads,  and  to  close  roads  without  the  permission  of  the  County  Council,  as  pre- 
viously required.  In  order  to  introduce  a  measure  of  elasticity  in  the  government 
and  to  conform  its  practice  to  actual  needs  as  they  may  arise,  provision  is  made, 
upon  the  application  of  the  County  Council  and  of  a  majority  of  the  borough  coun- 
cils, for  a  transference  to  either  of  these  bodies  of  any  power  exercised  by  the  other. 
The  borough  councils  are  authorized,  in  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and  to 
strengthen  local  government,  to  promote  or  oppose  bills  in  Parliament,  and  to 
prosecute  or  defend  legal  suits.  In  order  to  simplify  the  complicated  finances  of 
London,  the  separate  sewer  and  lighting  taxes  are  made  part  of  the  general  tax, 
and  the  general  tax  is  amalgamated  with  the  poor  tax,  with  the  same  rules  for  assess- 
ment and  collection  which  apply  to  the  latter.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  are 
abolished  as  separate  bodies,  and  the  borough  councils  are  directed  to  take  over  their 
powers,  except  that  the  town  clerks  are  to  make  out  the  voters'  and  jurors'  lists. 
One-third  of  the  councillors  may  be  elected  every  year,  or  all  of  them  every  three 
years,  and  women  are  not  eligible  as  in  the  old  vestries.  The  large  responsibilities 
attending  the  new  offices,  through  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  officers  and 
the  consequent  concentration  of  power  will,  it  is  believed,  attract  a  different  and  bet- 
ter class  of  men.  The  "city  of  London"  itself  is  not  affected  by  the  changes.  "Its 
government  of  freemen  and  liveries  and  worshipful  companies  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever.  The  new  act  is  not  so  sacrilegious  as  to  touch  it."  The  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors  constituting,  as  surviving  representatives  of  the 
medixval  guilds,  the  city  corporation  may  still  exercise  unchecked  their  ancient 
perogatives.  Another  defect  in  the  law  is  said  to  He  in  the  fact  that  the  new 
boroughs  still  vary  greatly  in  size  and  importance.  Thus  Holborn  is  only  409  acres, 
while  Wandsworth  is  9285;  the  peculation  varies  between  33,485  in  Stoke  Newing- 
ton  and  336,764  in  Islington,  while  the  taxable  value  varies  from  about  £1,500,000 
up  to  Westminster,  with  £25,000,000.  It  was  also  Stated  t^iat  the  control  of  the 
local  authorities  by  the  County  Council  had  not  been  enough  strengthened,  and  th^t 
the  latter  should  have  been  given  "very  full  powers  to  secure  uniformity  of  admin- 
istration and  consistent  action  in  all  matters  of  general  importance,  and  especially  in 
all  matters  which  affect  health."  It  was  generally  recognized,  however,  that  the 
new  law  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old. 

Companies'  Act. — One  of  the  most  important  commercial  measures  passed  by 
Parliament,  receiving  royal  assent  on  August  8,  was  that  in  regard  to  the  oi^ianiza- 
tion  and  promotion  of  share  companies,  the  allotment  of  shares  and  the  pr^ts  of 
promoters.  While  it  was  admitted  that  the  bill  was  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  by  any  l^slation  wholly  to  guard  out- 
side investors  from  the  effects  of  their  own  rashness,  still  it  was  believed  that  the 
publicity  required  of  new  companies  by  the  bill  would,  in  a  great  measure,  protect 
prudent  investors.   The  bill  enacted  that  no  person  should  serve  as  director  in  a 
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company  until  he  had  signed  an  agreement  to  take  the  number  of  shares  which  his 
qualification  as  stated  in  the  prospectus  called  for.  When  the  application  for  the 
registration  of  a  new  company  was  filed  with  the  registrar,  a  list  of  persons  should 
be  given  who  had  omsented  to  serve  as  directors,  and  who  had  duly  qualified  therefor 
tnr  agreeing  to  take  shares.  The  shares  of  a  company  could  not  be  allotted  unless 
the  whole  amount  offered  for  public  subscription  had  been  subscribed,  or  unless 
that  amount  had  been  subscribed  which  was  stated  in  the  prospectus  as  the  mini- 
mum subscription  on  which  the  directors  would  go  to  allotment.  The  amount  of 
subscription  so  reckoned  should  be  exclusive  of  any  shares  payable  otherwise  than 
in  cash.  If  the  amount  required  before  the  company  could  go  to  allotment  had 
not  been  subscribed  within  forty  days  after  the  first  issue  of  the  prospectus,  the 
company  was  directed  to  return  to  applicants  for  shares  all  money  received  from 
them.  And  if  under  these  conditions  the  money  was  not  returned  within  forty- 
eight  days  after  the  first  issue  of  the  prospectus,  the  directors  of  the  company  were 
to  be  liable  for  5  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  money  until  returned.  New  com- 
panies were  forbidden  to  commence  business  or  borrow  money  until  shares  had 
been  allotted  to  an  amount  not  less  than  the  minimum  subscriptions,  upon  receipt 
of  which  the  company  had  stated  in  its  prospectus  that  it  would  go  to  allotment; 
and  also  until  every  director  had  paid  tor  the  shares  taken  by  him  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  proportionate  amount  that  had  been  paid  by  the  public 
Underwriting,  which  had  been  illegal  in  England,  was  made  legal  by  the  Com- 
panies' bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  extensively  practised  whether  or  not  it 
was  legal,  and  that  by  legalizing  it  some  of  its  worst  features  might  be  abolished. 
New  companies  were  permitted  by  the  act  to  pay  commissions  to  banking  houses 
or  others  for  miderwriting  proposed  issues  of  stodc,  provided  that  this  underwriting 
was  aathorized  by  the  company  articles  of  association  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
commission  to  be  paid  the  underwriters  was  made  public  in  the  prospectus.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  clauses  in  the  bill  as  regards  the  protection  of  the  public  were 
those  dealing  with  the  contents  and  publication  of  the  prospectus.  The  bill  enacted 
that  every  prospectus  should  contain:  i.  The  contents  of  the  memorandum  of  the 
company  association  with  the  names  of  the  signatories  and  the  number  of  shares  for 
which  each  subscribed.  2.  The  number  of  shares  fixed  as  the  qualification  of 
directors  and  any  provision  made  as  to  the  remuneration  to  be  given  directors. 
3.  The  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  directors  would  allot  shares.  4.  The 
number  of  shares  to  be  issued  as  fully  paid  up  or  to  be  given  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
any  other  consideration  than  cash  and  what  that  consideration  was.  5.  The  amount 
paid  or  to  be  paid  for  underwriting.  6.  The  amount  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  pro- 
moter and  the  reason  therefor.  7.  The  parties  to  every  contract  made  by  the  com- 
pany and  provision  made  for  the  inspection  of  contracts  by  the  public.  8.  Particulars 
of  the  interest  of  every  director  in  any  property  bought,  or  proposed  to  be  bought,  by 
■the  company.  Other  measures  of  the  act  provided  that  the  first  statutory  meeting 
of  the  company  should  be  held  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  months  from 
the  date  on  which  the  company  was  entitled  to  commence  business ;  that  a  company 
should  not,  prior  to  this  meeting,  vary  the  terms  of  any  contract  referred  to  in  the 
prospectus;  and  that  the  directors  of  a  company  should,  on  request  of  the  holders  of 
ID  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock,  convene  a  general  meeting  of  the  company. 

Money-Lenders'  Act— An  act  receiving  royal  assent  on  Angtist  8  intended  to  give 
borrowers  of  money  such  protection  as  would  be  afforded  by  a  court  of  equity.  The 
bill  enacted  that  when  a  money-lender  brought  suit  in  any  court  to  recover  the 
principal  or  interest  of  any  money  lent,  the  court  should  take  evidence  in  reference 
to  the  interest  charged  and  the  total  amount  taken  in  addition  by  the  money-lender 
under  the  form  of  fines,  premiums,  and  bonuses.  If  the  court  found,  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  risk  of  the  lender  and  other  pertinent  matters,  that  the  trans- 
action had  been  unjust  to  the  borrower,  the  court  was  authorized  to  reopen  tlie 
transaction  and,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  between  the  lender  and  the  bor- 
rower, to  rdieve  the  persons  sued  from  payment  of  any  sum  unjustly  charged. 
And  if  tilts  sum  had  already  been  paid  by  the  borrower  to  ihe  lender  then  the  lender 
was  to  repay  it. 

All  money-lenders  were  required  to  register  at  a  place  provided  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  inland  revenue  in  the  trade  names  under  which  they  conducted  business. 
And  Uiese  registrations  must  be  repeated  every  three  years.  All  money-lending 
must  be  conducted  under  the  names  as  roistered.  If  a  money-lender  failed  to 
raster,  as  required,  or  carried  on  business  under  a  name  or  names  not  registered, 
he  was  to  he  fined  for  the  first  offence,  and  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both,  for  the 
second.  If  the  offender  was  a  corporation,  then  the  corporation  should  be  fined 
and  for  the  second  offence  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  £500.  But  prosecutions  for  this 
offence  should  not  be  instituted  in  England  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  attorney- 
general  or  solicitor-general,  nor  in  Scotland  except  with  the  consent  of  the  lord 
advocate,  nor  in  Ireliuid  eiccept  with  the  consent  of  the  attomey-f:eneral  or  solicitor- 
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general.  If  any  money-lender  or  his  agent,  or  if  any  director  or  other  ofScer  of  a 
corporation  put  out  loans  by  means  of  deceptive  statements  or  representations,  or 
by  the  concealment  of  any  material  facts,  he  was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £500,  or  to  imprisonment  for  two 
years,  or  both.  The  provisions  of  this  act  included  any  person  whose  business 
was  properly  that  of  a  mcmey-Iender,  but  excluded  pawnbrokers,  friradly  and 
benefit  societies,  loan  societies,  and  persons  engaged  in  direct  banking  or  insurance 
business. 

Railroad  Employment — Prevention  of  Accidents. — ^In  accordance  with  the  find- 
ings of  a  royal  commission  appointed  in  1899,  a  bill  was  passed  by  Parliament  and 
received  royal  assent  on  July  30  having  for  its  object  the  prevention,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  accidents  to  railroad  employees.  The  bill  provided  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  have  general  supervision  over  those  railroad  appliances  which  most  gener- 
ally and  directly  brought  about  injuries  in  railroad  service.  The  board  was  directed 
in  this  connection  to  make  roles  concemit^  brake-levers,  protection  of  s^fnal  wires, 
the  lighting  of  stations  or  sidings  near  which  shunting  operations  were  carried  on, 
and  in  general  to  make  regulations  for  the  use  of  minor  railroad  appliances.  The 
board  was  further  authorized  to  make  nilesconcemingmethodsof  conducting  railroad 
service  whenever  the  board  was  convinced  that  the  methods  in  use  involved  unneces- 
sary danger,  and  to  require  railroads  to  use  new  appliances  which  wotild  reduce 
danger.  But  in  this  latter  case  adequate  time  must  be  given  a  railroad  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  the  rules  made  by  the  board.  If  after  fair  bearii»  the  railroad 
objected  to  introducing  new  methods  or  appliances,  the  nutter  was  to  be  referred  to 
the  railway  and  canal  onnmissioners,  or  to  a  referee.  This  board  or  the  referee 
should  consider  whether  the  requirements  made  by  the  board  would  seriously  inter- 
fere witli  the  trade  of  the  company  or  with  its  necessary  operations.  Railroad  com- 
panies were  required  to  give  notice  of  all  injuries  sustained,  not  only  by  passengers, 
but  by  any  employee  in  their  service.  In  cases  where  a  line  or  siding  was  used  in 
connection  with  a  mine  or  factory,  and  was  not  properly  a  railroad  by  itself,  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  manager  or  operator  of  the  mine  or  factory  to  report  accidents 
occurring  on  this  siding  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  was*  given  the  same 
powers  and  duties  to  investigate  the  matter  as  were  given  to  the  coroner  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  case  of  railroad  accidents. 

Agricultural  Holdings  Act. — An  act  received  royal  assent  cn  August  8,  to  go  into 
effect  January  i,  1901,  providing  that  a  tenant  might  at  the  expiration  of  his  contract 
with  the  landlord  claim  a>mpensation  for  certain  improvements  made  by  htm  on 
the  land  and  might  establish  his  claim  to  compensation  by  an  easier  and  simpler 
method  than  had  theretofore  been  provided.  The  act  directed  that  the  tenant  might, 
provided  he  had  received  the  landlord's  previous  consent,  claim  compensation  for 
permanent  improvements,  such  as  the  erection  of  buildings,  laying  down  of  per- 
manent pastures,  reclaiming  waste  land  and  planting  of  orchards.  He  might  also 
claim  compensation,  with  or  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  landlord,  for  such 
minor  improvements  as  the  chalking  or  marling  of  land,  and  planting  pasture  with 
clover  or  other  seeds.  But  in  awarding  compensation  acoMuit  was  to  be  taken  of 
any  consideration  already  given  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  for  executing  the 
work.  An  account  should  also  be  taken  of  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  aoU. 
The  landlord  or  his  agent  also  was  authorized  to  enter  a  holding  at  any  reasonable 
time  during  the  period  of  the  lease  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  land  and  of 
improvements  made  thereon.  If  the  landlord  and  his  tenant  failed  to  agree  upon  a 
reasonable  compensation  to  be  paid  the  latter,  an  arbitrator  was  to  be  appointed  by 
them  or  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Neither  party,  after  the  appointment  of  an 
arbitrator,  was  able  without  the  consent  of  the  other  to  revoke  the  appointment. 
The  decision  of  the  arbitrator  was  at  the  option  of  either  party  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  county  court  and  in  certain  cases  by  the  court  of  apprals. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act. — A  law  was  enacted,  recMving  royal  ap- 
proval on  August  8,  which  had  for  its  object  the  extension  in  England  and  Wales 
of  the  application  of  that  section  of  the  Housing  act  of  1890  which  permitted 
local  or  borough  councils  to  acquire  lands  and  to  erect  and  manage  model  lodging 
or  tenement  houses  for  the  working  classes.  The  president  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (really  an  imperial  board  under  direction  of  the  Home  Office),  who 
introduced  the  amentjatoiy  act  of  1900,  stated  that  there  were  two  serious  objections 
to  the  act  of  1890  as  it  then  stood.  One  was  that  in  towns,  and  more  especially  in 
London,  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  local  councils  to  find  building  sites  within 
the  area  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  councils  ought,  therefore,  to  be  authorixed  to 
acqnire  land  for  lodging  houses  without  the  boundaries  of  their  general  jurisdiction. 
The  second  objection  was  that  the  conditions  hedged  around  the  acquiring  of  land 
by  rural  councils  were  so  onerous  that  the  permission  to  acquire  land  was  virtually  a 

{prohibition.  To  remedy  these  defects  Parliament  enacted  (i)  that  any  municipal 
Odd  council  might,  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  district  acquire  land  and  build  lodg- 
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ing  houses  outside  of  its  district  Or  the  local  council  might  buy  land  and  lease  it, 
provided  that  the  lessee  agreed  to  erect  and  maintain  lodging-houses  thereon.  If 
the  local  district  council  failed  in  its  duty,  then  its  powers  might  be  transferred  to 
the  County  Council  (the  central  municipal  authority).  In  case  of  a  disagreement 
between  the  local  council  and  the  owner  of  land  as  to  the  price  to  be  given  for  land 
acquired  by  the  council,  the  decision  of  a  single  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  (the  imperial  board)  was  to  be  final.  Parliament  also  enacted 
(2)  that  any  rural  district  council  might,  with  the  consent  of  the  general  County 
Council,  acquire  land  for  the  erection  of  lodging-houses.  In  determining  whether  or 
not  it  should  consent  to  this,  the  County  Council  was  directed  to  consider  the  neces- 
sity for  new  accommodations  for  the  working  classes  within  the  designated  area; 
the  probability  for  suitable  accommodations  being  supplied  by  the  measures  pro- 
posed; the  liability  which  would  be  incurred,  and  whether,  in  brief^  the  scheme  was 
desirable  and  prudent.  In  proroguing  Parliament  the  queen  said  of  this  act :  "The 
measure  you  have  passed  for  facilitating  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  workitur 
classes  will  afford  some  assistance  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  which  the  dim- 
cnlty  appears  to  increase  with  every  succeeding  year." 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act. — An  act  received  royal  approval  on  July  30 
extending  to  workmen  in  agriculture  the  benefits  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
act  of  1897.  The  latter  act  provided  that  when  employees  in  factories  and  mines 
and  on  railroad  and  engineering  work  were  injured  or  killed  in  the  course  of 
their  employment,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  employers  should  compen- 
sate them  or  their  dependents  to  an  amount,  in  the  case  of  death,  not  exceeding 
i300,  and  in  the  case  of  injury,  in  a  weekly  amount  not  exceeding  ii  or  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  workman's  regular  wage.  The  act  of  190D  provides  that  the  act  of 
18^  shall  also  apply  to  the  employment  of  workmen  in  ^riculture,  and  by 
culture  is  meant  horticulture,  forestry,  and  the  use  of  land  for  any  purpose  of  hus- 
bandry. If  an  employer  does  not  hire  workmen  directly,  but  agrees  with  a  con- 
tractor for  the  execution  of  a  body  of  work,  the  employer  is  still  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  compensation  to  employees  injured  while  in  the  service  of  the  contractor. 
Except,  however,  that  if  the  contractor  provides  machinery  to  be  used  by  the 
employee  in  threshing,  ploughing,  and  other  agricultural  work,  then  the  contractor 
and  not  the  employer  is  to  make  compensation  for  injuries.  When  a  workman  is 
engaged  by  the  same  employer  mainly  for  agricultural,  but  to  some  extent  for  other 
work,  then  this  other  work  is  to  be  considered  as  apicultural  work  also. 

Census  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Acts  providing  that  the  decennial  census  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  taken  on  Sunday,  March  31,  1901,  received 
royal  approval  on  March  27  and  on  April  9  respectively.  In  Great  Britain  the  census 
was  directed  to  be  taken  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Every  registration  sub-district  was  to  be  divided  into  enumeration  districts,  and  for 
each  of  these  latter  an  enumerator  was  to  be  appointed.  Every  enumerator  was 
directed  in  the  week  preceding  the  census  to  leave  at  all  dwelling  houses  in  his 
enumeration  district  schedules  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  by  the  inhabitants. 
These  schedules  when  returned  and  corrected,  if  need  be,  by  enumerators,  should 
(>how:  (l)  The  name,  sex,  age,  occupation,  marital  condition,  birthplace,  and 
nationality  "of  every  living  person  who  abode  in  every  house  on  the  night  of  the 
census  day;"  (2)  those  persons  who  were  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind  or  insane;  (3)  the 
number  of  rooms,  when  less  than  five,  occupied  by  any  person ;  (4)  in  Wales  and  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  those  persons  who  spoke  Welsh,  English,  and  both;  (5)  in 
Scotland,  those  persons  who  spoke  Gaelic,  English,  and  both.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  obtaining  the  census  of  persons  travelling  on  the  day  of  the  census,  and  of 
persons  in  public  or  charitable  institutions.  Returns  in  the  rough  were  directed  to 
be  submitted  to  Parliament  before  August  27,  if  Parliament  was  then  in  session,  or 
within  the  first  fourteen  days  of  its  session  if  it  should  be  convened  thereafter.  In 
Ireland  the  enumerators  were  directed  to  visit  within  the  week  following  the  census 
day  all  dwellings  within  their  respective  districts ;  and  to  record  the  age,  condition, 
occupation,  and,  as  was  not  allowed  in  Great  Britain,  the  religious  profession  of 
the  occupants.  The  enumerators  should  furthermore  record  the  number  of  occupied 
and  of  unoccupied  houses,  and  the  houses  building.    See  the  article  Census. 

Tithe  Rent  Charges  Act. — ^An  act  introduced  by  the  attorney-general  of  Ireland, 
for  the  relief  of  tithe  rent-payers  in  that  country,  received  royal  approval  on  August 
8.  Tithes  were  originally  free-will  offerings  made  by  the  owners  of  land  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church.  Later  the  tithes  were  made  compulsory  and  were  fixed 
at  one-tenth  of  the  yield  of  the  soil.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  collectii^  and  hand- 
ling tithe  charges  when  measured  in  products  tithes  were  converted  into  a  rent  or 
tax  charge  payable  in  money  and  varying  with  the  market  price  of  com.  Since,  as 
a  matter  01  fact,  tenants  were  often  forced  to  pay  the  tithe  charge,  although  it 
properly  fell  upon  the  landlords,  Parliament  in  1891  enacted  that  owners  should 
thereafter  be  solely  responsible  for  rent  charges,  and  this  notwithstanding  any 
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agreement  to  the  contrary  between  landlord  and  tenant  The  act  of  1900  provides 
that  tithe  charges  shall  from  November  i,  1900.  be  based  upon  and  vary  with,  not 
the  market  price  of  com,  but  the  (tenant's)  rent  which  the  owner  derives  from  his 
land.  This  (tenant's)  rent  is  fixed  by  the  Land  Commission,  which  issues  its  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  amount  and  variation  of  rents  in  each  county.  The  act  provides 
that  for  the  fifteen  years  following  October,  igoo,  and  so  also  with  every  subsequent 
fifteen  years,  the  tithe  charges  payable  by  the  landlord  shall  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  average  variations  in  (tenant's)  rents  in  the  preceding  fifteen  years. 

Merchant  Marine. — An  act  received  royal  approval  on  August  6,  1900,  further 
limiting  and  defining  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  ship-owners  and  others  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Merdiant  Shipping  Act  of  1894.  The  act  of  1894  limited  the  liability 
of  the  ship-owner  to  £15  per  ton  of  his  vessel's  register  for  claims  arising  from  loss 
of  life,  or  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  to  iS  per  ton  of  register  for  djums  arising 
from  loss  of  property  alone.  But  nothing  in  the  act  limited  the  ship-owner's  liability 
for  dam^es  done  to  harbors,  canals,  docks,  quays,  and  the  like.  By  the  amended  act 
the  limitation  of  a  ship-owner's  liability  was  extended  to  any  loss  of  property 
catised  by  the  improper  management  of  a  vessel,  whether  this  property  was  on  land 
or  water,  fixed  or  movable.  And  conversely,  when  damage  was  done  to  a  vessel 
through  mismanagement  by  the  owner  of  any  dock,  harbor  or  canal,  such  canal  or 
dock  owner  or  authority  was  not  to  be  liable  for  damages  to  a  greater  amount  than 
£8  for  every  ton  of  the  largest  British  vessel  which  had  been  within  the  dock,  har- 
bor or  canal  within  the  five  years  preceding. 

Exportation  of  Arms. — It  having  become  known  that  munitions  of  war  were  being 
regularly  exported  from  England  to  China,  and  that  they  had  then  been  or  were 
likely  to  be  used  by  China  against  England  and  the  other  great  Powers,  a  bill  was 
passed  by  Parliament  and  received  royal  approval  on  August  6,  providing  that  her 
majesty  might  in  her  discretion  prohibit  by  proclamation  the  exportation  of  arms, 
ammunition,  military  and  naval  stores,  and  any  other  articles  which  her  majesty 
deemed  to  be  capable  of  being  converted  into  or  made  useful  as  means  or  articles 
of  war,  to  be  used  against  her  majesty's  forces  or  against  forces  co-operating  with 
those  of  her  majesty. 

Australian  Federation  Bill.   See  article  Austbauan  pEiKRAnoN. 

South  African  War. — ^Upon  the  a>nclusion  of  the  queen's  speech  to  Parliament 
on  Januarv  30  the  expected  debate  upon  the  war,  anxiously  awaited  by  the  coun- 
try, took  place.  In  the  Commons  this  debate  centred  around  an  amendment  proposed 
to  the  address  to  the  crown  and  expressing^  "regret  at  the  want  of  knowledge, 
foresight,  and  judgment  displayed  by  her  majesty's  advisers,  alike  in  their  conduct 
of  South  African  affairs  since  1895  and  in  their  preparations  for  the  war  now 
proceeding."  The  Opposition  contended  that  if  the  government  had  exercised  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  the  war  would  have  been  avoided,  and  also  that  the  present 
ill-success  of  the  British  arms  demonstrated  that  the  government  had  not  taken 
anticipatory  military  measures.  It  also  seemed  evident  to  the  Opposition  that  the 
government  had  not  been  informed,  as  it  should  have  been,  of  the  munitions  of  war 
which  the  Boers  had  been  collecting  for  years.  In  repW  the  government  denied  in 
general  terms  that  the  war  could  have  been  avoided.  The  government  thought,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  Boer  government  had  never  intended  to  make  concessions,  and 
that  hostilities  had.  therefore,  been  inevitable.  Lord  Salisbury  acknowledged  that 
the  government  had  not  previous  to  the  war  been  acquainted  with  the  accumulation 
of  arms  in  the  Transvaal.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  British  Secret  Service 
fund  was  a  vcnr  small  one,  and  that  the  British  constitution  was  not  a  sufficient  war 
instrument  The  debate  continued  for  several  days.  Its  acrimony  and  inconclusive- 
ness  exasperated  the  country  and  occasioned  much  criticism  on  the  Continent 
The  incident  was  practically  closed  on  February  6  by  the  rejection  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  vote  of  352  to  139,  of  the  amendment  censuring  the  government 
On  February  7  an  amendment  was  proposed  representing  "that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  war  in  South  Africa  should  be  brought  to  a  close  on  the  basis  of  recogniz- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State."  This  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  368  to  66.  The  majority  of  the  Liberals,  including 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  united  with  the  government  on  this  motion. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  session  much  criticism  was  directed  against  the 
colonial  secretary  by  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  indirectly  accused 
of  being  interested  in  companies  which  were  contractors  for  war  material,  and 
special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  cordite  furnished  by  Kynochs,  of  which  company 
Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  brother  of  the  colonial  secretary,  was  manager.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  denied  that  he  knew  anything  about  these  contracts,  and  stated  that  he 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  busmess  affairs  of  his  relations.  On  July  25 
a  debate  took  place  on  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  colonial  secretary 
as  a  means  01  expressing  the  disapproval  of  the  House.  _  The  issue  at  that  time 
raised  was  as  to  whether  the  punishment  which  the  colonial  secretary  had  decreed 
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Nine  Leadixg  Officers  of  the  British  Army. — i.  Lieutenant  Gt^neral  Sir 
Frederick  Fores  tier- Walker,  Commanding  at  Cape  Town.  2.  Major  General  Lord 
Kitchenerof  Khartum,  Chief  of  Staff  to  Lord  Roberts.  3.  General  Sir  William  Lovk- 
hart,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Indian  Army.  4.  Lieutenant  General  Sir  W'il- 
ham  Butler,  Commandin^!^  the  Western  District  in  En>;liiiid.  5.  Lieutenant  General 
Sir  Charles  Warren,  Commanding^  the  Fifth  I>ivisiun  in  South  Africa.  6.  Major 
Gtneral  Sir  Henry  Colville,  Commandinpr  the  First  (Guards)  Brigade  in  Suutli  Afrit;i. 
7.  Major  General  Sir  Charles  Holled Smitli,  Commanding  the  Australian  Contingent 
in  South  Alrica.  8.  Lieutenant  General  Sir  George  Stewart  White,  V.C,  Com- 
manding at  Ladysmith.  9.  Lieutenant  General  John  D.P.French,  Commanding 
the  Cavalrr  Division  in  South  Africa. 
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for  dM  rebels  in  South  Africa  was  excessire.  This  punishment  was  disfrancfataeineat 
for  fWe  years.  The  government  held  that  the  punishment  was  not  excessive,  espe- 
cially as  the  administration  had  declared  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  it 
would  give  self-government  to  the  South  African  republics,  similar  to  that  which 
was  enjojeA  by  all  the  other  British  colonies.  The  proposition  to  reduce  the  secre- 
tary's salary  was  defeated  by  206  to  52,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  other 
Liberals  declining  to  vote  with  the  Opposition.  There  was  much  discussion  durinc 
the  session  as  to  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 
(See  paragraph  Army  Reorganization.)  On  February  20  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  moveid 
that  "the  ancient  conatitntuHial  law  of  omipulsory  military  service  for  home  defence 
be  at  once  so  amended  that  it  m^ht  be  available  to  put  in  force  in  such  modified 
form  as  would  effect  its  purpose  witboot  weighing  unduly  on  the  people."  The 
government  objected  to  this  proposal  on  the  ground  that  the  volunteer  system  had 
not  yet  shown  itself  entirely  inadequate,  that  balloting  ior  service,  as  was 
proposed  by  the  earl,  would  lead  inevitably  to  conscription ;  and  that  Great  Britain 
had  so  far  held  aloof  from  conscription,  which,  if  put  in  force  at  this  time,  would 
induce  a  reactionary  feeling  regarduog  the  war,  which  would  be  especially  disadvan- 
tageous in  view  of  the  operations  in  Sooth  Africa.  The  pr(^>osal  of  the  earl  was, 
therefore,  not  accepted.  On  Aitgost  8,  however,  an  act  received  royal  approval  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  volunteers  in  case  of  national  danger.  Under  the  old 
act  o<f  1863  volunteers  could  be  called  out  for  home  service  only  "in  case  of  actual 
and  apprehended  invasion  of  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom."  For  this  clause 
was  substituted  "in  case  of  imminent  national  danger  and  great  emergency."  The 
object  of  this  danse  was  to  permit  the  volunteers  to  be  called  out  under  less  stringent 
regulations  than  those  which  applied  under  the  old  act.  Another  clause  which  was 
added  provided  that  "it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  majesty  to  accept  the  offer  of  any 
member  of  a  volunteer  corps  to  subject  himself  to  the  liability  to  be  called  out  for 
actual  military  service  at  any  time  for  purposes  of  coast  defence  at  such  places  in 
Great  Britain  as  may  be  specified  in  his  agreement."  By  this  clause  it  was  thought 
that  a  considerable  number  of  men  would  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  enter  upon 
military  service  and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  same  when  the  regulars 
had  been  sent  abroad.  One  of  the  great  deficiencies  found  in  the  military  system 
when  the  war  with  South  Africa  broke  oat  was  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  regulars 
and  a  few  bodies  of  militia  had  been  sent  abroad,  the  country  was  practically  stripped 
of  all  military  nnits  for  home  defence.  By  this  volunteer  act  the  government  would 
be  able  to  rely  upon  se\'eral  volunteer  units  without  alarming  the  a>untry  by  pro- 
claiming that  a  time  of  national  dat^r  and  great  emergen^  had  arrived.  Moreover, 
this  act  would  not  be  onerous  apon  the  volunteers,  because  it  was  left  optional  to 
them  whether  or  not  to  subscribe  to  the  clause  offering  their  services. 

Extraordinary  Session  of  ParUament. — An  extraordinary  session  of  Parliament 
was  called  on  December  6  to  sanction  the  grant  of  additional  money  for  causes 
arising  out  of  the  South  African  War.  The  queen's  mess^e,  which  was  unusual 
for  brevity  and  lack  of  formality,  said  in  effect:  "I  have  summoned  you  to  hold 
a  special  session,  in  order  that  yon  may  make  further  provision  for  the  expenses 
tncnrred  by  the  operations  of  the  South  African  War.  You  will  not  enter  into  other 
public  matters  requiring  your  attention  until  the  ordinary  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
the  spring."  The  siqvplementary  grant  asked  for  and  given  in  the  Commons  by 
a  vote  of  284  to  8  was  £16,000,000.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  stated  that 
unused  borrowing  powers  conferred  upon  him  at  the  last  session  would  enable  him 
to  raise  somewhat  over  £5,000,000  of  the  required  amount.  He,  therefore,  asked 
Pari  lament  to  authorize  him  to  raise  £10.000,000  tnore  by  a  war  loan,  exchequer 
bonds,  or  treasury  bills.  This  request  was  granted,  and  Parliament  adjourned  on 
December  15.  The  session  was  remarkable  for  the  sharp  attacks  made  upon  the 
goremment  by  the  Opposition.  In  reference  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and 
the  general  dections,  the  Opposition  claimed  that  the  govermnent  had  dissolved 
Parliament  at  precisely  the  time  when  it  was  thou|^t  that  enthusiasm  for  the 
success  of  the  British  arms  in  South  Africa  was  at  its  highest.  At  this  time  also 
a  Targe  mmiber  of  voters  had  been  excluded,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  registers, 
from  voting.  The  Opposition  also  objected  seriously  to  the  allegations  made  by  the 
Conservatives  to  the  effect  tfiat  every  vote  cast  for  the  Liberals  was  a  vote  given  to 
the  Boers.  Lord  Salisbury,  pressed  for  a  reply,  stated  that  the  fall  was  a  good  time 
to  hold  elections,  because  in  the  summer  the  members  were  busy  in  session,  and  in 
the  winter  the  voters  would  get  their  feet  wet  going  to  the  polls.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  session  was  taken  up  by  attacks  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  colonial 
secretary.  The  Opposititni,  while  disclaiming  any  imputation  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
private  character,  considered  that  both  he  and  his  relatives,  were  interested  in  too 
many  companies  having  business  rdLations  with  the  government.  If  this  were 
allowed  to  stand  at  a  precedent,  it  might  later  be  used  by  other  persons  to  justify 
cofffiipUeo.  Ur.  Chamberlain  in  replying  said  it  was  his  personal  honor  which  was 
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involved  and  intended  to  be  attacked,  and  not  any  question  of  abstract  principle. 
He  thought  it  hard  after  twenty-five  years  of  life  in  the  full  light  of  Parliament  to 
have  to  stand  up  and  explain  that  he  was  not  a  "scandalous  thief."  He  added  that 
while  the  honor  of  his  relations  was  above  suspicion,  still,  if  it  were  not,  he  could 
in  no  conceivable  way  be  held  responsible  for  their  business  transactions.  The 
Opposition  also  made  objection  to  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  cabinet  were  members 
of  the  prime  minister's  family.  The  Opposition  thought  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
cabinet  was  thereby  reduced,  because  the  opinion  of  Lord  Salisbury  would  be  likely 
to  have  too  great  weight  with  men  related  to  him.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  replying,  said 
that  it  was  hard  that  an  unfortunate  accident  of  birth  should  prevent  a  man  from 
holding  office.  The  Standard  (Cons.),  in  summing  up  the  matter,  said:  "We  could 
have  wished  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  able  to  obtain  more  talent  outside  of  his 
family  circle,  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  held  no  shares  in  any  public  company  to 
which  government  contracts  are  given." 

The  Queen  and  the  War. — The  power  of  the  queen  to  arouse  and  maintain  patriotic 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  empire 
was  strikin^y  illustrated  during  the  jrear.  Hardljr  a  week  passed  in  which  the  queen 
did  not  visit  some  hospital  of  army  invalids,  review  returning  or  departing  tro^s, 
or  write  notes  of  congratulation  or  condolence  to  army  divisions  or  individuals.  What 
could  not  be  done  by  the  War  Office  or  by  any  other  person  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  done  graciously  and  effectively  by  the  queen.  The  following  note,  signed  by  the 
queen's  private  secretary,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  many  made  public  during  the 
year:  "The  queen  is  much  grieved  to  hear  of  the  terribly  sad  case  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Armstrong  through  the  shock  of  hearing  that  her  husband  had  been  killed  at 
Magersfontein,  and  her  majesty  is  concerned  at  the  painful  circumstances  of  the 
three  little  orphans.   I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let 
me  know  what  success  attends  your  efforts  to  get  the  two  elder  children  put  into  an 
orphanage  and  to  find  an  adopted  home  for  the  infant  boy.  The  queen  is  desirous 
of  knowmg  what  is  definitely  settled."   Very  little  connected  with  the  war  missed 
the  queen's  personal  attention.   When  the  Canadian  contingents  sailed  her  majesty 
sent  them  godspeed ;  and  when  Bugler  Dunn  returned  from  South  Africa  he  received 
audience  with  the  queen,  and  was  given  a  new  bugle,  "presented  by  Queen  Victoria 
to  replace  the  bugle  lost  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Colenso,  where  he  was  wounded." 
But  the  most  important  of  all  these  acts  of  the  queen  was  her  visit  to  Ireland,  lasting 
from  April  4  to  April  26.  The  queen  had  received  news  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Irish 
troops  m  South  Africa,  and  she  determined  to  testify  her  gratification  in  a  lasting 
manner.   On  March  7  the  Shamrock,  which  had  been  denied  to  the  Irish  troops  to 
their  constant  irritation,  was  ordered  to  be  worn  by  them  all  on  every  succeeding 
St.  Patrick's  day  "as  a  distinction,"  to  commemorate  the  gallantry  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  war.  On  the  same  day  the  queen  startled  the  country  by  announcing  that  she 
had  abandoned  her  projected  trip  to  the  Riviera,  and  would  go  instead  to  Dublin. 
The  queen's  last  visit  to  Ireland  had  been  in  company  with  the  prince  consort  in 
1861.   When  the  prince  died  many  municipalities  there  had  declined  to  pass  a  vote 
of  sympathy,  and  Dublin  refused  to  grant  sites  for  statues  which  private  citizens 
wished  to  erect  and  pay  for.   The  queen's  resentment  was  known  to  have  been  very 
deep.  And,  therefore,  this  visit,  on  her  own  initiative  after  thirty-nine  years'  absence, 
was  a  testimonial  which  could  not  fail  to  touch  the  Irish  people,  irrespective  of  party. 
On  April  4  the  queen  went  by  carriage  from  Kingstown  to  Dublin.   The  applause 
with  which  she  was  greeted  was  swelled  to  a  "fervor  of  enthusiasm"  when  it  was 
seen  that  she  wore  a  sprig  of  shamrock.    On  entertng  Dublin,  the  queen's  apt  and 
womanly  greeting  to  Ireland  was  read,  as  follows:  "I  come  to  this  country  to  seek 
change  and  rest  and  to  revisit  scenes  which  recall  to  my  mind,  among  thoughts  of 
the  losses  which  years  must  bring,  the  happiest  recollection  of  the  warm-hearted 
welcome  given  to  my  beloved  husband  and  children.    I  am  deeply  stratified  that  I 
have  been  able  at  this  time  to  see  again  the  motherland  of  those  brave  sons  who  have 
recently  borne  themselves  with  a  cheerful  valor,  as  conspicuous  now  as  ever  in  their 
glorious  past."  During  her  stay  the  queen  inspected  the  soMtery,  visited  the  schools, 
convents,  and  orphanages,  and  nearly  every  day  drove  about  Dublin  to  see  the 
people.    No  effort  was  made  by  either  Unionist  or  Nationalist  to  give  the  visit  political 
significance.    The  Nationalist  papers  generally,  while  avowing  their  enduring  dis- 
content with  the  imperial  government,  expressed  admiration  and  loyalty  to  the  person 
of  the  queen,  and  were  heartily  glad  that  she  had  come  to  Ireland.     In  one  way, 
however,  it  could  not  be  considered  that  the  queen's  visit  was  without  political  effect. 
As  the  London  Times  said:  "It  has  been  left  for  the  feminine  instinct  of  the  queen 
to  prove  the  success  of  governing  Ireland  through  the  affections  and  imaginations 
of  the  Irish."    The  queen  was  evidently  much  pleased  with  the  loyal  addresses, 
deputations,  and  unbounded  ap^ause  with  which  she  was  received.   On  leaving  she 
announced  that  she  desired  to  present  the  city  with  a  piece  of  plate  in  remembrance 
of  her  visit,  saying  that  during  the  three  weeks  she  had  spent  in  that  charming  place 
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she  had  been  received  by  all  ranks  and  creeds  with  an  enthusiasm  and  affection  which 
could  not  be  surpassed. 

Army  Reorganisation. — Much  discussion  took  place  during  1900  in  Parliament 
(see  paragraphs  Parliament  and  South  African  War)  upon  the  need  of  radi- 
ad  reform  in  the  army  organitation  and  War  Ofiice.  "nie  Boer  War  put  the 
military  system  of  England  to  a  practical  test,  and  the  system  failed  to  meet  the 
test  The  disasters  that  marked  the  opening  of  the  war  served  to  reveal  the  in- 
effidency  of  generals  in  the  field  and  01  officials  at  home ;  the  extraordinary  efforts 
the  country  was  forced  to  exert  to  conquer  an  enemy  so  disproportionately  weak  as 
the  Boers  raised  grave  fears  as  to  what  the  issue  would  be  if  a  conflict  ^oidd  arise 
with  one  of  the  great  Powers;  the  necessity  of  draining  the  country  of  regular 
soldiers  and  of  nearly  every  able-bodied  man  who  could  shoot  and  was  willing  to, 
brought  up  vividly  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  invasion  and  the  utter  unfitness  of  the 
citizen  soldiery  to  repel  such  an  attack. 

To  understand  the  weight  of  the  criticisms  advanced  and  the  importance  of  the 
reforms  proposed,  some  Imowledge  of  the  British  military  organization  is  necessary. 
At  the  head  of  the  administrative  system  is  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  to  whom 
the  heads  of  all  departments  are  responsible.  Under  him  is  the  army  brard,  conust- 
mg  of  the  commander-in-chief,  the  adjutant-general,  the  quartermaster-general,  the 
inspector-general  of  fortifications,  and  the  inspector-general  of  ordnance,  each 
the  chief  of  a  separate  department.  The  commander-in-chief,  the  most  important 
of  the  departmental  heads,  has  charge  of  the  plans  of  mobilization  and  the  con- 
duct of  operations,  and  is  the  secretary's  principal  adviser.  The  national  forces 
of  Great  Britain  are  made  up  of  the  regular  army,  the  army  reserve,  the  militia,  the 
yeomanry,  and  the  volunteers.  The  regular  army,  according  to  a  traditional  princi- 
ple, is  destined  only  for  foreign  service;  and,  therefore,  the  resular  forces  at  home 
are  intended  merely  to  supply  drafts  for  the  army  abroad.  The  defence  of  the 
country  is  left  to  the  reserve  and  the  auxiliary  corps.  The  reserve  consists  of  men 
who  have  served  their  time  with  the  colors,  and  may  be  recalled  to  active  duty,  as 
is  provided  in  their  contract  of  enlistment.  The  militia,  in  case  of  imminent  danger, 
may  be  employed  with  the  regular  army  at  home  or  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
yeomanry  are  an  ancient  corps  of  mounted  men,  possessing  a  peculiar  organization 
of  their  own.  The  volunteers  are  subject  to  service  at  home  in  times  of  national 
peril,  and  may  not  be  sent  abroad.  At  the  beginning  of  igoo  the  regular  home  army 
of  inland  numbered  176,000  men,  the  army  reserve  was  estimated  at  90,000,  tlw 
militia  at  136,000,  the  yeomanry  at  12,000,  and  the  volunteers  at  265,000.  These  were 
the  figures;  the  need  of  reinforcing  the  regular  army  in  South  Africa  brought  out 
the  facts.  It  was  discovered  that  the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers  were  avail- 
able for  the  greater  part  only  on  paper.  Out  of  500,000  supposed  effectives,  the 
nation  at  a  time  of  pressing  necessi^  could  pick  out  only  15,000  -nilitia  and  about 
22,000  yeomanry  and  volunteers  for  foreign  duty.  (See  Transvaal.)  The  rest,  for 
lack  01  training  and  oitfanization,  were  not  fit  to  take  the  field ;  and  though  the 
militia  was  all  embodied  and  sent  into  camp,  it  was  recognized  that  the  country  at 
the  time  was  pra^cally  drained  of  fighting  men.  Defeat  abroad,  then,  and  complete 
disorganization  at  home  elicited  the  bitterest  criticism  of  the  War  Department;  the 
Times  declared  that  the  whole  military  system  had  broken  down.  Blame  was  laid 
on  every  part  of  the  service  from  the  men  of  the  rank  and  file  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  war.  The  total  ineptitude  of  the  volunteers  and  militia  was  ascribed  to  lack 
of  training  and  drill.  The  men  could  not  shoot.  "I  may  quote  an  instance,"  says 
a  writer,  "that  came  under  my  own  observation  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  with 
a  brigade  that  took  over  new  ranges.  The  firing  was  at  large  mantlets,  and  com- 
menced at  one  thousand  yards,  from  which  point  the  men  advanced,  firing  up  to  five 
hundred  yards.  Fully  one  hundred  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  were  expended, 
all  in  volley  firing,  and  the  total  number  of  hits  was  well  under  one  hundred  1  This 
was  in  the  peace  field  at  large  marks,  when  no  enemy  returned  the  fire  to  disconcert 
the  men  and  make  their  aim  shaky."  Nor  were  the  officers  better  than  the  men.  On 
August  16  Lord  Wolseley,  who  had  come  down  to  Aldershot  to  reveiw  the  troops  on 
a  field  day,  was  moved  to  say  that  he  had  refrained  from  coming  down  before  so 
that  he  might  give  the  Aldershot  commanders  plenty  of  time  to  get  their  men  into 
sh«>e.  Yet  it  was  plain  that  the  army  then  was  totally  unfitted,  by  reason  of  in- 
sufficient teaching,  to  take  the  field.  That  they  must  learn  to  walk  before  they  could 
run  was  evident;  and  so  for  the  present  no  more  field  days  would  be  held,  but  indi- 
vidual battalion  commanders  must  devote  alt  their  attention  to  teaching  their  men 
the  primary  lesson  of  their  calling — company  work  and  battalion  work.  Nothing 
laiiger  than  brigade  movements  should  be  attempted  until  the  men  had  had  a  thorough 
teaching.  Without  wishing  to  be  too  critical,  it  was  necessary  to  impress  on  all 
iMttalion  commanders  that  they  could  not  go  down  too  low  in  the  scale  of  instruction 
in  getting  their  men  thoroughly  trained  to  take  the  field.  They  must  properly  instruct 
their  c^;>tains,  and  the  aq>taina  must  instruct  the  men  to  make  the  early  trainii^  of 
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Ac  soldier  successfoL  Responsibilitjr  for  this  state  of  affairs  was  ascribed  to  the 

War  Office,  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  had  the  supervision  of  the  mobiUzatkw 
of  troops,  and  had  shown  himself  unable  to  mobilize,  and  the  adjutant -general,  who 
was  charged  with  the  training  and  disciplining  of  troops,  and  had  neither  trained 
nor  disciplined  them.  The  other  departments  pres«nted  faults  just  as  glaring.  The 
Bureau  of  Military  Intelligence  displayed  profound  ignorance  of  the  situation  in 
South  Africa,  of  the  Boer  strength,  of  the  scene  of  campaign,  and  of  the  probable 
dnratton  of  the  war.  The  inspector  of  ordnance  allowed  the  army  to  take  the  field 
with  inadeqnate  artillery,  guns  forty  years  fild,  too  slow  for  modem  use.  too  heavy 
for  the  country  they  were  to  be  Used  in ;  so  that  Ladysmith  was  saved  only  by  the 
naval  guns  rttsbed  there  from  the  fleet.  The  qnartennaster-geneial  left  Boiler's  corps 
wttbovt  adequate  train  or  transport,  forcing  it  to  cling  to  the  railways  or  lines  of 
ctmimunicatioa.  The  medical  service  at  the  begimiing  of  the  war  was  conspicnoosly 
inefficient ;  and  experts  declared  that  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  coold  lave  been 
prevented  if  the  necessary  siqiplies  had  been  forthcomii^  This  disfirganizatian  of 
the  War  Office  was  ascribed  by  one  party  to  the  fact  that  it  was  ruled  and  adminis- 
tered by  civilians  The  five  departmental  heads,  possessing  independent  access  to 
the  secretary,  acted  writiiout  harmony,  often  in  o^^osition,  and  their  civilian  superior 
did  not  possess  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  to  co-ordinate  their  activity  or  to 
check  it  if  wrongly  directed.  Centralization  had  been  carried  to  an  ocessive  degnt ; 
affairs  of  detail  in  the  administration  of  the  various  military  districts  of  country 
were  managed  by  the  War  Office,  delay,  neglect,  and  inefficiency  conseqncntly  result- 
ing. The  crying  need,  it  was  claimed,  was  the  placing  of  the  War  Office  work  in 
charge  of  a  permanent  military  committee,  modelled  after  the  plan  of  tiie  general 
staff  of  Germany  or  France,  free  from  civilian  interference,  and  entrustt^d  with 
powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  general  staff  of  continental  nations.  On 
the  otiier  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  the  machinery  of  the  War  Office  was  not  in 
itself  responstUe  for  the  grave  mistakes  made,  but  that  this  was  in  large  measure 
the  fault  of  Lord  WeJseley,  the  commander-in-chief,  who  had  left  many  of  his  duties 
unperformed ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  powers  of  a  commander-in-chief  were 
ample  enough  to  permit  the  most  influential  and  beneficent  action  on  the  part  of  an 
energetic  and  able  general.  However,  it  was  recognized  at  the  end  of  the  jrear  that 
there  was  need  for  improvement  in  the  administrative  and  every  branch  of  the 
service ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  to  consider, 
among  other  things,  thx  question  of  the  distribution  of  functions  between  the  civil 
and  military  departments,  of  grantit^  larger  powers  to  the  military  district  authori- 
ties, of  substituting  military  for  civil  clerks  in  the  War  Office,  and  of  makii^  the 
trflce  independent  of  civil  control.  The  refdadt^;  of  Lord  Wolsdey  by  Lord  Roberts 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  practical  reform  in  the  adimnistratioa 
of  the  War  Offux  and  of  the  army  organization  that  woold,  perh^s,  obviate  the 
necessity  for  radical  theoretic  change  in  the  system. 

General  Elections. — The  issues  and  outcome  of  the  general  election  hdd  in  Eng- 
land in  October,  1900,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  queen  in  September  disserving 
Parliament,  presented  several  features  common  to  the  American  Presidential  election 
held  in  November.  In  both  countries  a  united  party  in  power  opposed  a  disorganized 
party  out  of  power ;  in  both  the  main  question,  embracing  various  minor  oaes,  was 
whether  the  existing  govemmentat  polii^,  domestic  and  foreign,  shmdd  be  sustained 
or  reversed ;  in  both  the  party  holding  the  reins  depended  as  much  on  the  weakness 
of  their  opponents  as  on  their  own  record  and  assurances  for  the  future ;  and,  finally, 
in  both  countries  the  party  in  power  was  returned,  contrary  to  precedents  of  long 
standing,  by  which  the  electorate  had  regularly  vacillated.  In  America  this  vacilla- 
tion had  been  exhibited  by  a  regular  political  "turn  about"  every  four  years  in  New 
York  State,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  defeated  candidate  for  the  Presidency  had  almost 
always  won  the  office  the  second  time  running.  In  England  the  vacillation  had  been 
shown  by  the  regular  defeat,  upon  the  dissolution  of  Parliameitt,  of  the  party  in 
power.  But  the  issues  upon  which  this  precedent  was  reversed  were  mndh  simpler  in 
England  than  in  America.  There  were  in  England  no  domestic  questions  of  really 
capital  and  pressing  importance.  All  matters  of  especial  interest  to  the  country 
centred  in  the  conduct  and  outcome  of  the  war  m  South  Africa  and  in  the  best 
measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  outbreak  and  to  safeguard 
England's  fortunes  more  thoroughly  than  had  been  done  in  case  of  any  other  foreign 
war.  The  issue  as  thus  presented  was  not  cogently  offset  by  any  counter-issue,  so 
that  the  question  presented  for  decision  by  the  electors  was  simply  to  which  of  the 
two  parties  the  task  should  be  given  of  carrying  out  the  British  military  and  terri- 
torial prt^ramme.  To  the  favor  of  the  electorate  the  Unionists,  die  party  in  power, 
had  both  inherent  and  derived  claims.  Their  inherent  claim  lay  in  the  fact  that  tiie 
war  had,  in  fact,  been  prosecuted  and  pushed  to  a  practical  conclusion  by  them,  and 
that  they  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  make  the  settlements  and  readjustments  conse- 
quent upon  it.  Their  derivative  claim  lay  in  the  dissensions  of  the  Liberal  parQr,  m 
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wUch  was  foiuid  nearly  every  variety  of  feeling  r^arding  the  war,  and  from'  which, 
therefore,  no  united  or  continuous  party  action  could  be  expected.  As  an  example 
oi  the  disagreements  within  the  Liberal  party,  the  following  typical  expressions  of 
Liberal  leaders  may  be  quoted :  Mr.  Bryce.  "The  government  of  this  country  was 
much  more  to  blame  than  the  Boer  government."  Sir  William  Harcourt.  "With 
fair  and  moderate  management  war  might  have  been  averted."  Mr.  Asquith.  "The 
war  might  and  could  have  been  avoided  by  President  Kniger."  Sir  Henry  Fowler. 
"The  war  was  just  and  necessary  to  her  majesty's  government,  and  could  only  have 
been  prevented  "by  trailing  the  British  flag  in  the  mire  of  dishonor  and  by  a  policy  of 
humiliation,  surrender,  and  scuttle.'  " 

In  the  campaign  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  the  Unionists  based 
their  claims  to  continuation  in  power  mainly  on  the  following  points:  i.  The  war  had 
been  forced  upon  the  government  by  a  corrupt  oligarchy,  headed  by  President 
Krugcr,  2.  While,  as  proved  by  events,  the  government  had  not  been  entirely  pre- 
pared for  the  war,  it  had  taken  all  the  precautionary  and  defensive  measures  advised 
by  the  highest  military  experts.  3.  The  war  had  been  vigorously  prosecuted,  and 
would  result  in  the  annexation  of  the  South  African  republics  as  two  self-governing 
colonies.  4.  The  measures  of  army  reform  suggested  by  the  events  of  the  war  would 
be  promptly  put  into  execution.  5.  A  large  number  of  useful  domestic  measures 
had  been  placed  upon  the  statutes.  6.  The  Liberals,  because  of  their  internal  dissen- 
sions, the  lack  of  support  which  they  had  accorded  the  government  during  the  war, 
their  disorganized  condition,  and  their  general  uselcssness,  should  not  be  entrusted 
to  the  grant  of  power  which  the  Unionists  were  entitled  to  through  their  patriotism 
and  because  they  had  actually  conducted  the  war  and  brought  it  to  a  practically 
successful  conclaston.  The  Liberals,  while  not  presenting  any  solid  front  as  to  l3ie 
justice  and  expediencv  of  the  initiation  of  the  war,  did  practically  agree  upon  the 
following  points :  i.  That  the  government  had  maintained  a  grossly  inefficient  war 
office,  and  had  as  a  result  been  totally  unprepared  for  the  war.  2.  Tnat  the  war  had 
been  conducted  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  3.  That  if  the  Unionists  had  been  intend- 
ing to  introduce  efficient  measures  of  army  reform,  they  could  have  initiated  them 
long  before,  and  that  it  was  absurd  at  that  time  for  the  Unionists  to  come  forward, 
claiming  that  these  army  reforms  were  about  to  be  initiated.  4.  That  the  domestic 
legislation  which  had  been  enacted  was  unimportant,  and  that  the  great  questions  of 
temperance  and  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  had  been  deliberately  neglected 
by  the  party  in  power.  5.  Tliat  the  Unionists  had  called  for  the  elections  at  a  time 
when  the  people  were  carried  away  by  a  fever  of  patriotLsm,  and  that  mainly  upon  this 
fact  the  Unionists  relied ;  that  the  electoral  lists  had  not  been  revised,  and  that  it  was 
little  short  of  scandalous  for  the  Unionists  to  press  for  a  vote  under  these  conditions 
of  an  inadequate  electoral  list  and  a  flamboyant  patriotism.  6.  That  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  a  just  object  of  criticism.  On  this  last  s'lbject  the  Unionists  agreed  well,  and 
the  campaign  speeches  were  filled  with  unfavorable  allusions  to  the  jiersonal  and 
public  actions  and  personality  of  the  colonic!  secretary.  It  was  said  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  headstrong  temperament  had  been  the  dominant  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  war,  and  it  was  intimated  that  '.lis  financial  relations  with  business  iirms 
that  were  contractors  to  the  admiralty  tef little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  corrupt 
appearance.  Mr.  Chambnlain,  indeed,  was  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  cam- 
paign, the  actions  of  Lord  Salisbttry  being  little  remarked  upon.  Several  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speedies,  in  whic*  he  was  r^orted  to  have  said  in  effect  that  a  vote 
piven  to  the  Liberals  was  a  vote  given  to  the  Boers,  did  not  tend  to  allay  Liberal 
irritation  or  to  diminish  their  disparaging  remarks. 

Result  of  Parliamentary  Election. — The  result  of  the  election  was  to  return  the 
Unionist  party  into  power  with  a  total  majority  of  134.  This  majority  was  l8  less 
than  that  gained  by  the  Unionist  party  in  1895,  but  was,  with  that  exception,  the 
largest  majority  oMained  by  either  party  since  1832.  The  returns  were :  Conserva- 
tives, 332 ;  Liberal  Unionists,  70,  or  a  total  for  the  government  of  402 ;  Liberals  and 
Labor  members,  166;  Nationalists.  82,  or  a  total  for  the  Opposition  of  268.  In  Great 
Britain  the  Unionists  obtained  (Conservatives,  315;  Liberal  Unionists,  66)  381 
members,  and  the  Opposition  (Liberals,  185,  Nationalists,  l),  186.  In  England  the 
Unionists  obtained  (Conservatives,  293;  Liberal  Unionists.  46)  339  members,  and 
the  Opposition  (Liberals.  125;  Nationalists,  i),  iz6.  In  Wales  the  Conservatives 
obtained  4  members,  and  the  Liberals,  26.  In  Scotland  the  government  obtained 
{Conservatives,  18;  Liberal  UniMiists,  20)  38  members,  and  the  Liberals,  34,  thus 
giving  a  majority  to  the  Conservatives  for  the  first  time  since  1832.  In  Ireland  die 
«>vernment  obtained  ((Tonservatives.  17;  Liberid  Unionists,  4)  3i  members,  and  the 
Df^sition  (Liberals,  i;  Nationalists,  81),  82  members.  The  following  table  shows 
flie  strength  of  the  two  parties  before  Parliament  was  dissolved  and  after  the  election. 
In  diiB  table  C.  =  Conservatives,  L.  U.  =  Liberal  Unionists,  L.  =  Liberals,  and 
M.  =  Natton^ists.  The  latter  two  are  the  (position  inrties,  while  the  former  two 
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constitute  the  "government"  party  011  matters  connected  widi  foreign  policy,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  the  South  African  War. 

Dissolution,  igoo.       General  Election,  190a 

Englani^-                                       C.  L.U.  L.  N.  C.  L.U.  L.  N. 

London                                      62     51     2     9  ..  53     I     8  .. 

Boroughs                                164    g8  31   44  i  104  30  39  i 

Counties                                 234   138  24   72  . .  133   33   j«   . . 

Universities                                   5      3     2    ..  ..  3     2    ..  .. 

Wales — 

Boroughs                                    II       5     I     s  ..  3    ..     8  .. 

Counties                                     19      2    . .    17  . .  I    . .    18    . . 

Scotland — 

Burghs                                     31      s    7   19  ..  6   10  15 

Counties  .*                         39     12     5  22  11     9  19 

Universities                                  2      i     i    ..  I     i  .. 

Ireland — 

Boroughs                                    16      4     I  II  5     1    ..  10 

Counties                                     85     12     2     i  70  11     3     I  71 

Universities                                  2       i     i    ,.  ..  i  i 


Total   670   332   67  189   82  332   70  186  82 

Net  Unionist  gain   3 

Counting  on  a  division   6 

Increasing  Unionist  majority  of  128  in  the  last  Parliament  to   134 

In  commenting  upon  the  results  of  the  election,  the  British  press  pointed  out  that 
the  larger  towns  and  the  most  prosperous  districts  generally  were  those  which  had 
returned  the  largest  Unionist  majorities.  It  was  only  in  Ireland  and  in  the  smaller 
communities  and  in  those  less  in  touch  with  affairs  that  the  Liberals  had  won  largely. 
It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  two  factions  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Great  Britain  had  avowedly  opposed  each  other  on  the  subject  of  the  justice  of  the 
war.  That  faction  whose  representatives  were  known  as  Little  Englanders  was 
uniformlydefeated,  and  itwas  onlythe  imperialistic  section,  led  bySir  Henry CampbeU- 
Bannerman,  which  had  saved  the  whole  party  from  total  overthrow.  It  was  this 
imperialistic  section  which  practically  disavowed  the  Home  Rule  doctrine  advocated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  tn  1885.  Since  that  time  the  Liberal  party  had  steadily  disinte- 
grated, and  it  was  thought  that  to  regain  its  position  it  must  nd  itself  of  "doctrinaire 
theories"  and  a  position  opposed  to  England's  greatest  advancement  as  a  colonial 
and  industrial  nation.  Such  a  regeneration  of  the  ^arty  was  to  be  greatly  desired, 
because  without  a  strong  Opposition  the  Conservatives  would  have  no  chedc,  and 
would,  consequently,  be  liable  to  commit  themselves  to  injudicious  and  hazardous 
policies. 

Colonial  Policy.    See  Colonies. 

ORBBOB,  a  kingdom  of  southeastern  Europe,  has  an  area  of  35,014  square 
miles  and  a  population  (1896)  of  2,433,806.  The  country  was  divided  on  January 
I,  igoo,  into  twenty-six  nomarchies  or  provinces,  included  under  the  four  gener^- 
heads  of  northern  Greece,  Peloponnesus,  Thessaly,  and  the  Grecian  islands.  The 
largest  towns  are  Athens,  with  a  population  (1896)  of  111,486;  Piraeus  (the  port  of 
Athens),  43,196;  Patras,  37,958;  Trikkala,  21,149;  Corfu,  17,918;  HermopoHs, 
17,894.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  the  national  religion,  and  embraces  over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  All  creeds  are  tolerated,  the  most  numerous  of  the 
non-orthodox  inhabitants  being:  Other  Christians,  about  15,000;  Moslems,  about 
25,000;  Jews,  about  6000.  Education  is  compulsory  between  tiie  ages  of  6  and  is, 
but  the  law  is  inefficiently  executed,  the  proportion  of  illiterates  being  estimated  at 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  the  beginning  of  1898  there  were  3874  pri- 
mary schools,  with  158,349  pupils,  264  secondary  schools,  with  15,739  students,  and 
40  gymnasia,  with  3086  students.  In  1899- igoo  the  University  of  Athens  was  attended 
by  3802  students,  of  whom  815  were  foreigners.  Only  33  per  cent,  of  the  soil  is  cul- 
tivated, and  only  7  per  cent,  is  under  cereals.  Owing  to  antiquated  methods  of  cul- 
tivation,^  agriculture  is  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  chief  products  are 
cereals,  including  wheat,  barley,  rye,  maize,  and  mezlin;  currants,  olives,  grapes  and 
figs,  cotton  and  tobacco.  In  1898,  40,101,000  gallcms  of  wine  were  produced,  of  ex- 
cellent natural  quality,  but  sailed  by  the  Greek  custom  of  mixing  resin  with  the 
wine.  In  1899  the  yield  of  olive  oil  was  3,513.791  gallons.  The  currant  crop  is  the 
most  important  of  all  agricultural  products,  and  forms  the  chief  article  of  export. 
In  1898,  153,000  tons  were  produced,  in  1899,  152,200  tons.  In  1900  crops  were  uni- 
formly bad,  and  currants  showed  a  tremendous  falling  oS.   In  some  provinces  75 
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per  cent,  of  the  crop  failed,  and  the  entire  yield  for  the  year  was  estimated  at 
58,000  tons,  about  one-third  the  average  annual  crop.  Ores  are  found  in  plenty,  the 
principal  ones  being  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  speiss,  lead,  magnesite  ore,  silicate  of 
magnesia,  barite,  sulphur,  emery,  and  gypsum.  The  toUl  amount  of  ore  mined  in 
1898  was  713.000  tons,  of  the  value  of  21,324,013  drachmae  (drachma  =  19.3  cents). 
G)mnierce  in  1899  showed  a  considerable  decline  from  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  striking  increase  of  imports  in  1898  was  not  really  due  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  prosperity  in  the  country,  but  was  a  natural  result  of  the  Turkish  war,  whidi 
had  partially  paralyzed  importation  in  1897  and  drained  the  country  of  necessities. 
In  1899  imports  and  exports  returned  to  their  normal  state.  In  1897  the  imports 
amounted  to  114,670,000  drachma;,  in  185^  to  152,280,000  drachmae,  in  1899  to  about 
125,000,000  drachmae;  during  the  first  half  of  1900  to  56,789,120  drachmae.  The 
exports  for  the  same  period  were  80,730,000  drachmae,  89,430,000  drachmae,  90,132,- 
000  drachmae,  and  37.^>900  drachmae.  In  1900  the  United  States  imported  $1,097,- 
504  worth  of  poods  from  Greece,  and  sent  bade  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $327,569. 
The  chief  articles  of  import  are  cereals,  textiles,  coal,  and  raw  materials,  wood  and 
timber,  fish,  chemicals,  and  live-stock.  The  principal  exports  are  currants  (42  per 
cent,  of  total  exports),  ores,  wines,  olive  oil,  figs,  and  totmcco.  The  trade  is  shared 
by  foreign  countries  in  approximately  the  following  proportions:  Great  Britain,  28 
per  cent. ;  Russia,  16  per  cent. ;  France,  9  per  cent. ;  Austria,  8  per  cent. ;  Turkey,  7 
per  cent. ;  the  United  States,  3^2  per  cent.  In  1899  the  entries  in  Greek  ports  com- 
prised 6092  ships  of  3,506,237  tons,  and  the  clearances,  5885  ships  of  3,500,306  tons. 
In  iBgS  the  merchant  fleet  consisted  of  159  steamers  of  I05,W4  tons,  and  1175  sailing 
vessels  of  186,413  tons.  At  the  beginning  of  1900  there  were  641  miles  of  railway, 
and  in  1898,  5176  miles  of  telegraph  line. 

Economic  Development. — The  war  with  Turkey  greatly  stimulated  industrial  ac- 
tivity in  Greece.  M.  Thcotoki,  minister  of  interior,  and  especially  M.  Simopuotos, 
minister  of  finance,  have  displayed  fine  ability  in  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  taking  measures  for  satisfying  those  needs.  Two  very  important  under- 
takings were  initiated  in  1900,  which  must  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  On 
March  22  a  convention  was  signed  with  the  Eastern  Railway  Construction  Com- 
pany for  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Athens  to  Demerli  in  Thessaly,  eventually 
to  be  extended  to  the  Turkish  frontier  and  to  be  connected  with  the  great  trunk  lines 
from  Constantinople  to  western  Europe.  The  government  was  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  of  45,000,000  francs  at  5  per  cent,  for  this  punwse.  The  service  of  the 
loan  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  International  Commission,  which  is  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  loan  from  its  surplus  funds.  Branches  are  to  be  built  to  Chalcis,  on 
the  island  of  Eubcea,  and  to  Lamia  in  Fhthiotis.  Work  is  to  begin,  according  to 
the  contract,  three  months  after  the  cessation  of  fighting  in  the  Transvaal.  A  second 
line  of  railway  was  decided  upon  that  should  cross  the  Peloponnesus  from  the  north- 
west to  the  southeast,  starting  at  Pyr^s  in  Lower  Elis,  passing  through  Meligala  in 
Arcadia,  and  terminating  at  Ryparissi  on  the  coast  of  the  .£gean.  A  loan  of  11,700,- 
000  francs  was  voted  for  this  purpose. 

Finance. — The  finances  of  Greece  are  in  great  measure  under  the  control  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  the  Six  Powers,  appointed  after  the  war  of  1898  .for  the 
purpose  of  administering  and  liquidating  the  national  debt,  which,  external  and  inter- 
nal, amounted  to  1,020,035,177  drachmae.  To  liquidate  this  external  debt,  the  tobacco 
du^,  the  stamp  duty,  the  customs  of  the  Piraeus,  and  the  income  from  government 
monopolies  were  assi^ed  to  the  International  Commission,  which  collects  the  rev- 
enue through  the  SoctSti  de  Rfgie  des  Revenues.  In  other  branches  of  revenue  the 
government  is  independent  of  the  commission,  which  has  no  right  to  check  expendi- 
ture unless  they  consider  the  interests  of  creditors  to  be  jeopardized.  The  budget  for 
i8g8  showed  a  revenue  of  102,759,353  drachmae,  and  an  expenditure  of  101,988,039 
drachnue;  for  1899  the  estimates  were  107,085,658  drachmae  income  and  103,418,273 
drachmse  expenditure ;  for  1900,  1 1 2,206,847  drachnue  income  and  1 1 2,049,360 
drachmae  expenditure.  For  1901  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  1 14,000,000  dradunae, 
and  tlie  expenditure  at  111,000,000  drachmae.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
duties  and  excise,  direct  taxes,  stamps  and  dues,  and  monopolies.  The  principal 
items  of  expenditure  are  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  war,  navy,  interior,  pensions, 
and  justice. 

Army  and  Navy. — ^Military  service  is  obligatoiy  on  all  citizens  above  the  age  of 
21.  The  terms  of  service  are  2  years  in  the  standing  army,  ten  years  in  its  reserve, 
8  years  in  the  national  guard,  10  years  in  its  reserve.  The  active  army  in  1900  con- 
sisted of  25,180  officers  and  men;  the  war  footing:  was  88,125  men.  The  territorial 
army  is  estimated  at  96,000  men,  called  out  only  m  case  of  extreme  necessity.  The 
navy  contains  5  rather  antiquated  armor-clads,  three  of  tjiem  of  4885  tons,  2  unpro- 
tected cruisers,  2  corvettes,  12  gunboats,  and  17  torpedo  boats. 

Government. — Greece  is  a  monarchy  under  a  constitution  ad<q>ted  in  1864,  which 
vested  the  l^slative  power  in  a  Boule  or  dumber  of  207  representatives,  elected  for 
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iour  years  by  manhood  suffrage.  The  present  king,  George  I.,  second  son  ol  the 
King  of  Denmark,  was  elected  in  1863  after  the  expulsion  of  King  Otha  The 
Idng^s  council  consists  of  the  ministers  of  interior,  fore^  affairs,  finance,  justice, 
war,  navy,  and  worship  and  instruction. 


Poiiiical  Affairs.— At  the  end  of  1900  the  Theotoki  cabinet  was  still  in  office, 
hot  was  weaker  than  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  it  rested  on 
a  strong,  Tricoopistic  majority,  and  had  the  support  of  the  independents  in  the 
chamber.  The  bad  crops  of  the  year  did  much  to  create  dissatisfaction  with  the  min- 
istry, and  it  was  asserted  unjustly  that  the  ministers  had  neglected  the  duties  of  their 
office.  Personal  squabbles  among  the  different  members  of  the  cabinet  aJso  tended 
to  weaken  the  government.  But  the  chief  sources  of  discontent  were  the  failure  to 
introduce  new  tribunals  and  the  toleration  of  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
courts.  Justice  in  Greece  is  in  a  deplorable  condition,  because  politics  are  allowed  to 
influence  the  courts.  Reform  had  been  promised  by  the  cabinet,  but  was  not  car- 
ried out.  Two  clianges  in  the  personnel  of  the  ministry  occurred  during  the  year. 
Tsamados,  president  of  the  chamber,  succeeded  Eutaxias  as  minister  of  worship  and 
instruction,  and  Stais  succeeded  Koumoundouros  as  minister  of  war.  ICoumoun- 
douros's  resignation  was  caused  by  chaises  of  inefficiency  and  peculation.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  year's  I^islation  was  the  law  making  the  crown  prince 
absolute  head  of  the  army,  and  vesting  in  him  full  power  to  reorganize  the  national 
forces.  Politics  had  spread  among  the  ranks,  and  had  made  the  soldiers  disaffected 
and  the  officers  openly  rebellious.  To  separate  the  army  from  politics  it  was  found 
necessary  to  intrust  the  chief  command  to  one  who  was  above  the  influence  of  party 
spirit.  The  liberals  in  the  chamber  declared  that  such  absolute  power  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  debated  the  question  fiercely,  but  the  measure  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority. 

Foreign  ^tfoiir^.— Disagreements  arose  between  the  government  and  Turkey  con- 
cerning a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  i8g8.  This  article  provided  that  as  soon  as  possible 
a  convention  should  be  signed  between  the  two  countries  re-establishing  consular 
relations  and  defining  the  status  of  Greeks  in  Turkey.  The  Porte  showed  little 
inclination  to  proceed  to  an  agreement,  and  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  In  Greece 
bitter  feeling  was  aroused  at  the  action  of  Turkey,  and  the  inqrartance  of  the  ques- 
tion forced  it  on  the  attention  of  the  ministers.  Remonstrances  were  made  to  the 
Six  Powers  at  Constantinople,  and  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  was  expected  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  feeling  of  expansion  is  strong  in  Greece.  To  the  north 
the  country  looks  longingly  toward  Albania,  and  to  the  south  toward  Crete.  Pan- 
heltenists  agree  that  Albania  is  physically  a  part  of  Greece,  that  both  peoples  are  in 
great  part  of  the  same  race,  that  there  exists  between  them  a  community  of  language, 
religion,  and,  above  all,  interest  Forcible  annexation  being  out  of  the  question, 
Greece  has  adopted  the  policy  of  complete  subserviency  to  the  dictates  of  the  Six 
Powers  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their  good  will  and  acquiring,  when  Turkey  is 
divided,  its  coveted  share  of  the  spoil.  In  Crete  (q.v.)  the  inhabitants  are  not  at 
all  as  anxious  to  be  annexed  to  Greece  as  the  Greeks  are  to  annex  them.  Though  a 
loose  union  with  the  Hellenic  kii^dom  is  not  objectionable,  the  Cretans  are  too  well 
governed  now  to  risk  any  abrupt  change  of  rule.  Late  in  December  Prince  Geoige 
returned  from  a  journey  to  western  Europe,  made  for  the  purpose  of  <^)taintng  the 
consent  of  the  Powers  to  the  establishment  of  Crete  as  an  independent  state.  His 
mission  was  a  complete  failure.  The  Powers  unanimously  refused  countenance  to 
such  an  undertaking,  and  Germany,  which  in  return  for  concessions  in  Asia  Minor 
had  become  the  best  friend  of  Turkey,  showed  itself  especially  hostile  to  Prince 
Geoige's  plans.   For  archaolc^ical  ex]Moration  in  Greece,  see  AacHMOUXV. 

OBBBS  OHffttXSHf  as  a  whole,  includes  an  estimated  membership  of  98.Dt6,ooo, 
of  which  80,000,000  are  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  Empire.  An  event  of  the  past 
year  that  has  attracted  some  attention  has  been  the  excommunication  of  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy  from  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Count  Tolstoy  for  years  has  been 
only  nominally  a  member  of  the  church,  as  his  expressed  religious  views  have  been 
contrary  to  the  orthodoxy  maintained  by  that  body;  but  in  his  late  novel,  Rfsurree- 
tioH,  a  climax  was  reached  in  an  open  attack  on  all  Christian  orthodoxy. 

The  Greek  Church  in  the  United  States  shows  considerable  progress  during  190Q 
in  both  its  branches.  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  national  church  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  has  20,000  members,  4  ministers,  and  4  churches  in  this  country.  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  with  58  churches,  41  ministers,  and  45,000  members,  is  controlled 
by  the  Holy  Synod  at  St.  Petersburg. 

aRBBN,  William  HEthtv,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  professor  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testa< 
ment  literature  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  died  February  10,  igoo.  He  was 
hon  at  Grovevitle,  N.  J.,  January  37,  i&St  and  graduated  at  Lafayette  G^lege  in 
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iS^D  and  in  1&48  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where  from  1846  to  1640  he 
alM  acted  as  instructor  in  Hebrew.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Cestral  Pre^yteriaa  Church  of  Philadelphia,  remaining  there  until  i^i,  when  be 
accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  biblical  and  Oriental  literature  in  Princeton  Seminary. 
In  1859  his  professorship  was  changed  to  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  literature, 
a  position  be  retained  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Professor  Green  was  chairman  of 
tile  American  Old  Testament  committee,  and  in  i8gi  was  moderator  of  the  Pres- 
byterian general  assembly.  He  was  regarded  as  a  theological  scholar  of  the  old 
school.  His  writings  include:  A  Hebrew  Grammar;  An  Elementary  Hebrew 
Grammar;  The  Pentateuch  Vindicated  from  the  Aspersions  of  Bishop  Colenso; 
Hebrew  Chrestomathy;  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch;  The  Argument  of 
the  Book  of  Job  Unfolded;  Tlie  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  The  Hebrew  Feasts; 
Moses  and  the  Prophets;  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 

ORBBNIiAND,  a  Danish  island,  situated  northeast  of  North  America.  It  has 
an  estimated  area  of  46,740  square  miles,  and  its  population  was  ^iven  in  1890  as 
10.516,  of  whom  309  were  Europeans  and  the  rest  natives.  The  capital  is  Godthaab, 
stttiated  on  the  west  coast,  not  far  from  the  sixty-fourth  parallel.  The  interfor  of 
Greenland  is  mostly  covered  with  ice,  and  only  parts  of  the  coast  in  the  south  and 
west  are  habitable.  The  trade  constitutes  a  monopoly  of  the  Danish  govemment 
In  1898  the  exports  to  Denmark  amounted  to  401,000  kroner,  and  the  imports  from 
that  country  were  valued  at  703,000  kroner.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  whale 
and  seal  oil,  seal,  fox  and  reindeer  skins,  feathers,  eiderdown,  and  cryolite. 

QBBNAJSA,  forming  with  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent  the  British  colony  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  has  an  area  of  133  square  miles  and  a  population  of  63,00a  St. 
George,  the  capital  of  the  Windward  group,  has  50QO  inhabitants.  In  1898  there 
were  38  go^'emment  schods,  with  8386  pupils.  The  island  is  administered  by  the 
governor  of  the  colony,  aided  by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  coiinciL  Of  ^t4i8 
acres  under  cultivation,  the  greater  part  is  deviled  to  cocoa,  cottcm,  and  spices.  The 
forests  abound  in  mahiogany  and  other  precious  woods.  The  exports  in  1899  were 
worth  ia67,7j8,  and  the  imports,  £226,809,  the  value  of  the  cocoa  exported  being 
£it34^ii,  and  of  spices  £21.761.  The  revenue  in  1899  amounted  to  ^68,757,  and  the 
ei^enditures  ^£59,359.  The  public  debt  was  £137,670.  The  shipping  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  amounted  in  189B  to  434*193  tons. 

CffiBWAZnNBB,  a  group  of  small  islands  included  in  the  British  colony  of  tne 
Windward  Islands,  lying  between  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  have  an  area  of  8462  acres 
and  a  population  of  about  6400.  Some  of  the  Grenadines  are  subordinate  to  St. 
Vincent  and  some  to  Grenada.  All  but  a  few  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  live  on  the 
lai^est  island,  Carriacou,  which  has  an  area  of  about  10  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  6031. 

QHIMADX,  fiix>UAim,  chemist,  and  president  of  the  Society  Chimique  de  Paris, 
died  in  France,  May  5,  1900.  In  addition  to  his  reputation  as  a  chemist,  M.  Grimanx 
was  noteworthy  as  being  somewhat  involved  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  at  the  Zola 
trial  he  expressed  his  benef  in  the  innocence  of  the  condemned  ofBcer.  He  was  born 
JtUy  3,  1835,  at  Rochefort,  Charante-Infer.  and  was  a  professor  in  the  ficole  Poly- 
technique  and  the  Agronomic  Institute.  On  account  of  his  ssrmpathy  with  Dresrfus 
be  was  deprived  of  his  chair  by  General  Billot,  in  sptte  of  his  services  in  the  French 
army  in  1870.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  papers  on  organic  chemistry  and 
also  of  a  bi<^aphy  of  Lavoisier,  published  in  1884. 

QSOSVBNOR,  Colonel  William  Mason,  well-known  financial  writer  of  New 
York  City,  died  at  his  home,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  July  20,  1900.  Bom  at  Ashfield, 
Mass.,  April  24,  1835,  he  spent  three  years  at  Yale  College,  and  at  19  years  of  age 
became  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Palladium.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he 
went  to  the  front  with  a  Connecticut  reginient,  and  later  raised  a  ay\orcd  regiment 
in  Louisiana,  becoming  its  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  for  a  ^ort  time 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier,  and  in  1866  went  to  Missouri,  when  he 
became  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat.  He  supported  Horace  Greeley  and  the 
Liberal  Republican  movement.  About  this  time  he  published  a  work  advocating 
free  trade,  entitled  Does  Protection  Protectf  Soon  after,  however,  he  became  a 
strong  protectionist  and  a  Republican,  and  supported  those  doctrines  until  his  death. 
In  1^5  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  whose  financial  writer  he 
remained  the  rest  of  his  life,  one  of  his  editorials  appearing  in  that  paper  the  day  of 
bis  death.  He  was  also  the  regular  financial  reviewer  for  Dun's  Mercantile  Agency. 
Colonel  GrosTcnor  published  in  1885  American  Securities,  a  standard  work  on  New 
England  manufacturing  stodcs. 

QROVS,  Sir  Geobce,  C.B..  D.CL.,  LL.D.,  who  for  many  years  was  active  in 
England  in  the  interest  of  musical  culture,  died  in  London,  May,  28,  1900.  He  was 
bom  in  Surrey,  August  13,  1820 ;  and  being  educated  as  a  civil  engineer,  erected  the 
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cast-iron  lighthouses  at  Morant  Point,  Jamaica,  and  Gibb's  Hill,  Bermuda,  the  one 
in  1841  and  the  other  in  1845.  He  became  interested  in  literature  and  music,  and 
was  made  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1850,  and  secretary  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  on  its  formation  in  1853,  the  latter  position  being  held  by  him  for 
over  twenty  years.  In  1873  he  became  associated  with  the  Macmiilan  Company,  and 
for  several  years  was  editor  of  Macmtllan's  Magaxine.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  to 
be  director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  Kensington,  and  held  that  position 
until  1894.  His  zeal  in  behalf  of  good  music,  which  showed  itself  conspicuously  in 
his  many  analyses  of  classical  orchestral  music  for  the  concerts  at  the  Cr^ratal 
Palace,  was  a  powerful  influence  for  the  progress  of  musical  art  in  England.  He 
was  knighted  in  1883  at  the  opening  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  created  a 
C.B.  in  1895.  Among  his  writings  are  many  articles  id  Dr.  William  Smith's  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible  ( 1860-63) ;  Printer  of  Geography  ( 1877)  ;  many  articles  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (a.d.  1450-1886),  of  which  he  was  editor,  includ- 
ing the  biographies  of  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert;  Beethoven  and  His 
Nine  Symphonies  (1896). 

QUADEIiOUFB,  a  French  colonial  possession  in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  consists 
of  two  islands,  Basse- Terre  and  Grande-Terre,  separated  by  a  very  narrow  channel. 
The  area  of  the  colony,  which  includes  a  few  adjacent  small  islands,  is  688  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  167,000,  of  which  15,000  are  codies.  The 
principal  town  is  Pointe-i-Pitre.  with  a  jx^uJation  of  over  17,000,  while  the  seat  of 
the  government  is  Basse-Terre,  ix^ulation  about  8000.  The  principal  products  of 
the  colony  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  cacao,  the  trade  being  mostly  with  France.  The 
total  imports  into  the  colony  in  1897  amounted  to  18,400,000  francs,  of  which  13,000,- 
000  francs  came  from  France.  The  exports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  16,300,000 
francs,  including  13,000,000  francs  from  France.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes 
on  land  and  business  and  from  tariff  duties.  The  revenue  for  1898  amounted  to 
5,552,000  francs.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  were  export  duties,  555,000  francs; 
unport  duties,  550,000  francs;  liquor  tax,  2,232,000  francs;  stamp  taxes,  400,000 
francs;  and  taxes  on  other  commodities,  621,000  francs.  The  contribution  of  the 
colony  to  the  French  government  in  1898  amounted  to  71,060  francs.  The  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  colony  for  1899  were  $985,219  and  $l,3l2,aoo  respec- 
tively. The  educational  institutions  of  the  colony  consist  of^ 97  elementary  schools, 
with  over  11,000  pupils,  and  a  lycee,  with  350  students.  The  government  of  the 
colony  is  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  an  elected  council.  The  colony  is 
represented  at  Paris  by  a  senator  and  two  deputies.  On  April  17,  1900,  a  new  tariff 
of  port  charges  went  into  effect,  providing  for  additional  charges,  amounting  to  more 
than  the  former  duties. 

QXTAM,  the  largest  and  most  southern  of  the  Ladrone,  or  Marianne,  Islands 
(q.v.),  situated  about  1500  miles  east  of  Luzot^  in  the  Philippines,  and  a  little  over 
5000  mites  west  of  San  Francisco.  The  area  of  the  island  is  about  150  square  miles, 
and  its  population  in  January,  1900,  was  8661,  consistingmostly  of  Charmerros  and 
several  hundred  natives  from  the  Caroline  Islands.  The  capital  is  Agana,  with 
a  population  of  5249.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  as  yet  very  little  of  it  has 
been  cultivated.  The  most  important  product  of  the  island  is  copn,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  a  limited  extent.  While  of  very  little  value  in  itself,  the  island  may 
become  of  much  importance  in  the  future,  owing  to  its  advantageous  location  on  the 
way  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines.  The  government  has  made  it 
a  naval  station,  for  which  the  island  is  well  fitted,  owing  to  its  good  roadstead.  It 
is  also  expected  to  make  it  a  station  for  the  Pacilic  army  transports  and  a  mercantile 
coaling  station,  as  well  as  a  station  for  the  future  Pacific  cable.  The  island  was 
captured  in  June,  1898,  by  the  United  States  cruiser  Charleston  while  on  its  way  to 
the  Philippines.  Early  in  1899  Commander  Taussig  took  formal  possession  of  the 
island,  and  Captain  Richard  P.  Leary,  U.  S.  N.,  was  appointed  governor.  Under 
the  beneficent  rule  of  Governor  Leary  the  island  has  prospered  both  morally  and 
materially.  In  January,  1900,  several  measures  were  adopted  by  Governor  Leary, 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  Spanish  system  of  taxation  and  substituting  in  its 
place  a  new  system;  the  establishment  of  schools  in  which  religious  instruction  should 
be  forbidden  entirely;  and,  finally,  commanding  each  adult  resident  of  the  island 
to  learn  to  write  his  or  her  name  by  July,  1900.  In  March  Governor  Leary  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Commander  Schroeder  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
On  November  28  the  island  was  visited  by  a  destructive  typhoon  and  the  town  of 
Ynarajan  (population.  550)  was  destroyed,  thirty  of  its  inhabitants  being  killed  and 
many  injured.  The  United  States  cruiser  Yosetnite,  at  that  time  in  the  harbor  of 
San  Luis  d'Apra,  was  swept  out  of  its  anchorage  and  wrecked  on  a  reef.  Five  of 
the  crew  were  lost  and  the  rest  were  rescued  by  a  collier.  According  to  the  latest 
report  of  Captain  Schroeder,  the  inhabitants  have  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  typhoon,  and  are  no  longer  in  need  of  the  government  supply  of  food  and 
dothii^. 
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ScBNKS  IV  Gi'AM. — I .  The  main  Street  of  Apafla,  the  capital  iif  Guam,    !ii  tlie  fore- 
ground is  a  carabao,  or  water  luifFalo,  the  native  beast  of  burden. 
2.  Part  of  Governor  Leary's  ^rrison  at  A^na. 
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qPATBMATiA,  the  most  northern  and  western  rq»ublic  of  Central  America.  The 

capital  is  Guatemala  City. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  comprises  22  departments,  of  which  the  total 
estimated  area  is  125,100  square  kilometres  (48,300  square  miles),  and  of  which  the 
estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1898  was  1,574.338.  The  department  of  Guatemala 
was  the  most  populous,  having  160,914  inhabitants,  and  that  of  Peten  the  least 
populous,  with  7197,  Only  a  small  part  of  the  population,  except  in  the  cities,  is  of 
pure  European  descent,  about  60  per  cent,  being  Indians,  and  the  remainder  chiefly 
of  mixed  race.  Immigration,  though  encouraged  by  the  government,  is  smaJl.  The 
approximate  populations  of  the  principal  cities  are:  Guatemala,  75.00Q;  Quezalte- 
nango,  22,300;  Totonicapam,  25,200;  Coban,  24,500;  San  Pedro,  11,200. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who  is  elected  for  six  years,  but  is  ineligible  for  a  second  term,  and  is 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  members.  The  president  in  1900  was  Senor  Manuel 
Bstrada  Cabrera,  who  was  elected  in  September,  1898.  The  legislative  power  rests 
with  an  assembly,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  for  terms  of  four  years  hj 
popular  vote  in  the  proportion  of  i  representative  for  each  20,000  inhabitants  or 
fraction  thereof  over  10,000.  Besides  municipal  justices  of  the  peace,  there  are 
26  courts  of  first  instance,  6  courts  of  appeal,  and  a  supreme  court. 

The  right  of  suffrage  belongs  to  male  citizens,  who,  being  at  least  18  years  of  age, 
are  members  of  the  army  or  nave  received  a  literary  degree  from  a  national  school, 
-or  being  at  least  21  years  of  age,  are  able  to  read  and  write  and  have  a  regular  means 
of  livelihood. 

Army. — Army  maintenance  requires  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  public  expenditure. 
The  r^lar  army  consists  of  about  7000  officers  and  men,  while  the  effective  army 
numbers  about  56,900. 

Finance. — For  the  last  few  years  the  condition  of  public  finance  has  been  unsatis- 
factory, and  in  1899  partial  repudiation  of  the  foreign  debt  was  proposed,  but  on 
account  of  pressure  brought  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  The  foreign  debt  in  was  reported  to  amount  to  about  $7,359,000,  the 
internal  silver  debt  18,638,000  pesos,  and  the  internal  gold  debt  1,203,000  pesos.  The 
principal  sources  of  revenue  are  customs  and  taxes  on  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco, 
and  the  expenditure  is  chiefly  for  the  public  debt  and  the  departments  of  war,  public 
instruction,  and  the  interior  and  justice.  Statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
pesos  have  been  reported  as  follows,  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  and  1900 
being  estimated: 

1896.  1897.  1898.  1899.  1900. 

Revenue   15,150,741      12,479,741      9.738.661  9,815.000   

Expenditure  I7>437.453      21,433,194      9.904.833     13.708.781  9,611.201 

The  currency  of  Guatemala  is  chiefly  paper,  which  is  greatly  depreciated.  The 
value  of  the  silver  peso  in  United  States  money  on  October  i,  1900,  was  45.1  cents. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Although  the  government  seems  to  be  always  in  a 
condition  of  financial  embarrassment,  from  the  point  of  view  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, according^  to  the  Bulletin  of  ttie  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  the  country 
in  1000  was  "fairly  prosperous,  the  augmentation  in  the  price  of  coffee,  the  chief 
product  and  dejpendence  of  the  country,  having  a  beneficial  effect."  Besides  coffee, 
the  annual  production  of  which  amounts  to  over  800,000  quintals,  the  i)rincipal  prod- 
ucts are  sugar,  com,  bananas,  tobacco,  and  cacao.  Valuable  grazing  lands  are 
utilized  on  the  high  plateaus  of  the  country.  The  government  encourages  the  rubber 
industry.  In  July,  1900,  a  decree  was  promulgated,  establishing  a  board  of  ^^cul- 
ture  in  each  department  of  the  republic.  A  Targe  part  of  the  most  fertile  land  in 
Guatemala  is  under  German  control. 

Various  metals  and  other  minerals  are  known  to  exist,  including  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  mercury,  iron,  mica,  gypsum,  salt,  and  sulphur;  but  for  years 
exploitation  has  been  meagre.  While  in  the  colonial  days — before  1820 — there  is 
said  to  have  been  worked  1332  mines,  there  is  reported  only  one  of  any  considerable 
importance  in  active  exploitation  at  present — the  Rosario  quartz  silver  mine  in  the 
province  of  Santa  Rosa.  There  are,  however,  small  amounts  of  gold  washed  along 
the  Polochic  and  Montagua  rivers.  Guatemala  mines  are  the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  permission  for  exploitation  must  be  obtained  from  the  department  of  finance. 
The  manufacturing  industry  is  small ;  a  few  factories  have  been  established  for 
o>tton  and  woollen  goods,  the  preparation  of  the  ^ss-cloth  plant,  furniture,  earthen- 
ware, etc. ;  in  addition  there  are  breweries,  distilleries,  foundries,  and  sugar  mills. 

The  principal  export  is  coffee,  of  which  about  two-thirds  goes  to  Germany.  Other 
exports  of  some  importance  are  bananas  (chiefly  to  New  Orleans)  and  hides.  The 
leading  imports  include  cotton  textiles,  flour,  alcoholic  liquors,  and  iron  and  sted 
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wares.  The  foreign  trade  is  principally  with  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  in  the  order  named.  Authorities  on  the  value  of  Guatemalan 
commerce  disagree ;  bat  the  ftdlowing  figures,  representing  pesos,  have  been  reported : 


Most  of  the  foreign  shipping  is  under  the  American  flag.  In  1898,  825  vessels 
entered,  and  845  cleared. 

Communicatioits. — Guatemala  has  a  number  of  ^ood  wagon  roads,  but  much  traffic 
is  still  effected  by  pack  mules.  A  railway  85  miles  in  length  connects  the  Pacific 
port  San  Jose  with  Guatemala  City  by  way  of  Esquintia;  another,  32  miles  long, 
comiects  Champerico,  also  on  the  Pacific,  with  Retalhuleu;  and  a  third,  stDI  shorter, 
runs  from  the  latter  town  to  San  Felipe.  For  some  time  the  Puerto  Barrios  and 
Northern  Railway  has  been  under  construction  from  a  point  on  ^e  Gttlf  of  Amatiqne 
(Caribbean  coast)  Hong  the  Montagua  River  to  San  Josi.  In  1900  the  work  of 
construction  on  this  line  was  transferred  from  the  Guatemalan  government  to  an 
American  company.  The  government  had  constructed  the  line  over  a  practically 
level  road-bed  from  Puerto  Barrios  to  El  Rancho,  about  133  miles  distant.  In  the 
remaining  60  miles  to  Guatemala  City_  heavy  grades  and  other  engineering  difficulties 
will  be  encountered.  The  company  is  to  operate  the  road  for  ten  years  or  longer, 
if  the  government  so  choose,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  is  to  receive  from 
the  government  $4,000,000  with  interest ;  in  further  consideration  of  its  service  the 
company  receives  500,000  acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the  railway,  which  will  be 
placed  under  banana  culture. 

It  is  thought  that  the  completion  of  this  line,  which  will  effect  railway  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts,  will  divert  much  of  the  coffee  traffic 
from  tlie  Pacific  routes  to  the  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States.  In  1900  a  concession 
was  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  cogwheel  railwaj^  over  the  Chuepacbe  Moun- 
tains and  around  the  volcano  of  Santa  Maria  from  San  Felipe  to  Quezaltenango. 
The  motor  power  will  be  electricity,  developed  from  the  Samala  River,  For  1898 
there  were  reported  233  post-ofl5c«s  and  140  telegraph  offices,  with  3126  miles  of 
line. 

Religion  and  Education, — Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  faith,  but  there  is 
no  state  church,  and  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  is  recognized.  Primary 
instruction  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory.  In  1895  there  were  1266  government 
primary  schools,  with  about  75,000  pupils  enrolled.  In  addition  there  were  49  pri- 
vate primary  and  secondary  schools,  6  institutes  and  normal  schools,  and  13 
schools  for  professional  or  special  instruction.  As  the  educational  system  has  been 
unsatisfactory  and  inadequate,  the  government  in  the  fall  of  1900  called  for  the 
submission  of  plans  for  an  educational  system,  embracing  primary,  secondary,  and 
normal  instruction ;  and  it  offered  a  prize  of  10,000  pesos  for  the  best  and  most 
practicable  plan  presented.  Such  a  plan  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  legislative  cnactmenL 
Earlier  in  the  year  the  government  decided  to  introduce  military  instruction  in 
primary,  secondary,  and  professional  schools.  In  1900  the  reported  number  of 
periodicals  and  newspapers  published  was  34,  of  which  Guatemala  City  had  24. 

Threatened  Revolution. — In  December,  1899,  General  Toledo,  who  was  formerly 
minister  of  war  and  a  supporter  of  President  Cabrera,  attempted  a  revolution ;  but 
after  the  insurgents  had  captured  the  town  of  Tacona  they  were  suppressed  by  the 
government  troops,  who  captured  nearly  all  of  the  leaders.  Toledo,  however,  esca^d 
to  Salvador,  and  there  continued  to  develop  his  revolutionary  plans.  In  the  spring 
of  1900  it  was  said  that  he  had  strong  financial  support,  but  no  outijreak  appears  to 
have  occurred  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  See  Central  America. 

auiNBA  WOBM.   See  Filasia. 

aTKN&SZUMS,  BCUmOlPAXi.  See  Municipal  GyuirAsiuus. 

aTPBUM.  The  production  of  gypsum  in  the  United  States  in  1899  was  A^S^t 
rfiort  tons,  against  291,638  short  tons  in  1898,  or  an  increase  of  47  Per  cent  The 
value  for  these  two  years  was  $1,036,860  and  $7S5.2So  respectively.  Seventeen 
States  and  Territories  contributed  to  the  output,  Michigan  leading,  with  Kansas 
second,  Texas  third.  New  York  fourth,  Iowa  fifth,  and  Ohio,  sixth.  These  States 
were  responsible  for  go  per  cent,  of  the  production,  the  balance  coming  from 
Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  Oklahoma  Territory,  Indian  Territory,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Utah.  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

The  imports  in  1899  had  a  toUl  value  of  $25^.926.  The  world's  production  in  iScjS 
was  aft  follows: 


Imports. 
Exports 


T896. 

26.387,145 
23.085,544 


21.462,053 
19.775.800 


1897. 


1898. 
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Quantity. 
Short  Tons. 


Valne: 


Germany 
Cyprus  . 


Great  Britain 


Canada 
France 


219,549 
219,256 

1.931,712 
28^15 
4,379 


$345382 
230440 
2,777,816 
13.166 


7.S5I 


QTPST  MO^H.   See  ENTOMOLOGY. 

HABOSSZi,  Ernst,  the  distinguished  German  xoologtst  and  philost^ber,  pub- 
lished in  igoo  Die  Weltrdthsel  (translated  into  English  by  Josepb  McCabe,  as  The 
Riddle  of  the  Universe),  a  series  of  essays  in  exposition  of  the  philosophy  pro- 
claimed in  Der  Monismus  als  Band  ewischen  Religion  und  Wissenschaft  (1892), 
This  veteran  student,  born  at  Potsdam,  Febnury  1834,  received  thoroi^h  train- 
ii^  in  natural  science  and  medicine  at  Berlin,  WarzburE,  and  Vienna.  In  1865  be 
was  appointed  professor  of  zoology  at  Jena,  where,  save  for  extensive  travels,  he  has 
since  continuously  worked.  He  has  made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  study  of 
the  most  primitive  pelagic  forms,  his  writings  including  works  on  radtolarians  (Dir 
Radiolarien,  1862),  calc-sponges  (Dig  Kalkschwdmme,  1872),  and  the  contributions 
to  the  Challenger  voyage  reports.  He  was  first  amcMig  German  scientists  uncon- 
ditionally to  declare  for  Darwin's  theory  of  development.  His  most  noted  work  in 
this  field  is  The  Statural  History^  of  Creation  iNaturliche  SchbpfuHgsgesehichie, 
1868).  He  is  an  able  stjdist,  and  in  his  own  drawings  for  his  wmcs  dis^ys  much 
artistic  skill. 

HAQARTT,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  D.C.L.,  Canadian  jurist,  died  in  Toronto,  April 
27,  1900.  Bom  December  17,  1816,  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  be  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College  in  that  city,  and,  having  gone  to  Canada  in  1835,  was  admitted  to  i\it 
Toronto  bar  in  184CX  Ten  years  later  he  became  a  queen's  counsel,  puisne  judge  of 
common  pleas  in  1856,  and  finally,  after  several  judicial  advancements,  chief  justice 
of  Cfntario.  1884   He  retired  from  this  position  in  1897  and  was  knighted. 

B&OOB  OOHPBRBNOB.  In  1900  the  Powers  represented  at  the  International 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hagae  ratified  in  whole  or  in  part  the  action  of  their 
delMfates  as  embodied  in  the  rinal  Act  of  July  29,  1899.  To  those  who  thought  the 
conference  a  harbinger  of  the  millennium  the  results  of  its  work  proved  profoundly 
disappointing.  To  those  who  at  the  ver^  beginning  expressed  their  doubt  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  nations  or  the  good  intention  of  the  delegates  the  outcome  afforded 
no  little  satisfaction.  Those  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  content  to  see  in 
the  congress  an  approach  toward  the  ultimate  realization  of  a  distant  ideal  realized 
that  a  small  amoant  of  progress  had  been  made  in  this  direction.  Called  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  enormous  growth  of  standing  armies,  the  conference 
quickly  decided  that  the  task  was  impossible ;  charged  with  the  reduction  of  national 
armaments  to  something  like  a  fair  proportion,  it  discovered  that  the  nations  were 
opposed  to  such  a  measure;  instructed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  prohibiting  the 
nse  of  new  weapons  and  explosives,  it  contented  itself  with  forbidding  for  five  years 
the  nse  of  expanding  bullets  and  I^IIoons  for  purposes  of  attack.  The  question  of 
international  arbitration  was  the  last  of  eight  propositions  submitted  to  the  confer- 
ence, yet  a  scheme  for  international  arbitration  is  practically  the  only  thing  accom- 
plished by  The  Hague  conference.  The  final  measnre  comprised  three  conventions, 
three  declarations,  and  five  wishes.  Of  the  conventions,  the  first  deals  with  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  As  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
Febmary  $,  igao,  this  treaty,  closely  summarized,  contains  the  following  provisions: 
To  prevent  recourse  to  force  in  their  relations,  the  signatory  Powers  agree  to  farther 
the  settlement  of  disputed  questions  by  mediation  or  arbitration.  Tn  case  of  dissen- 
sion between  states,  the  parties  to  the  quarrel  pledge  themselves  to  seek  the  media- 
tion, "as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit."  of  some  friendly  Power.  On  the  contrary, 
any  Power  may  offer  its  services  as  mediator,  and  snch  action  must  never  be  re- 
garded as  unfriendly.  The  duty  of  the  mediating  Power  is  to  reconcile  conflicting 
claims;  its  conclusions  are  not  obligatory,  but  advisory,  and  its  office  ceases  with 
the  rejection  by  either  party  of  the  proposed  terms  of  agreement.  The  acceptance 
of  mediation  does  not  put  a  stop  to  preparations  for  war,  the  mobilization  of  troths, 
or  military  operations  if  hostilities  are  begtm.  In  appropriate  circnmstances  a  special 
form  of  mediation  is  recommended,  by  which  each  party  chooses  a  friendly  Power  to 
act  as  its  agent  in  carrying  on  negotiations,  itself  remaining  passive  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days  or  longer  if  expressly  provided.  As  a  subsidiary  form  of  mediation  it 
is  agreed  that  in  controversies  between  nations,  involving  neither  the  "honor  nor 
the  essential  interest"  of  either  party,  intemational  commissions  of  inquiry  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  claims.  The  decisions  of  such  commissions  are 
to  have  no  arbitral  character,  but  are  to  contain  merely  a  settled  statement  of  facts, 
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upon  which  the  contending  Powers  may  act  as  they  sec  fit  International  arbitration 
is  laid  down  as  the  most  efficacious  method  of  solving  problems  of  a  judicial  charac- 
ter, and  especially  questions  involving  the  interpretation  and  application  of  treaties. 
Arbitration  is  not  obligatory,  but  once  afp-eed  to,  implies  submission  in  good  faith 
to  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal.  To  facilitate  the  peaceful  settlement  ot  disputes 
a  permanent  court  of  international  arbitration  is  provided  for,  consisting  of  four 
persons  from  each  of  the  signatory  Powers,  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and 
from  this  permanent  court  the  contending  parties  choose  five  men  to  constitute  the 
arbitral  tribunal.  An  international  bureau  at  The  Hague  is  established,  and  a  perma- 
nent administrative  council,  consisting  of  the  ministers  of  the  signatory  Powers 
at  The  Hag^e  and  the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  is  created.  The 
remaining  articles  of  the  convention  deal  with  the  methods  of  procedure  to  be 
followed  by  the  tribunal  in  the  matter  of  receiving  evidence,  granting  public  hear- 
ings, and  framii^  the  decision.  No  appeal  is  allowed  from  the  judgment  of  the 
tribunal,  but  a  revision  may  be  asked  for  if  the  right  to  demand  one  has  been  reserved 
from  the  beginning.  Finally,  it  is  provided  that  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  shall 
not  be  binding  upon  any  third  Power  whose  interests  may  be  affected  by  the  iu(^- 
ment,  but  which  is  not  a  party  to  the  controversy.  Throughout  the  convention  is 
so  worded  as  to  eliminate  the  least  suggestion  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Powers 
to  resort  to  mediation  or  arbitration.  They  may  submit  to  mediation  "as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit;"  they  may  submit  to  international  commissions  of  inquiry 
"if  their  essential  interests  are  not  involved;"  they  may  call  for  the  services  of  the 
permanent  court,  "unless  they  have  agreed  upon  a  H>ecial  method  of  arbitration." 
The  real  character  of  the  treaty  is  thus  described  by  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore : 
"It  does  not  purport  to  make  peace  compulsory.  ...  It  permits  each  nation  to 
determine  for  itself  what  its  individual  interests  and  its  individual  policies  may 
require.  But  it  seeks  to  render  the  chances  of  a  resort  to  arms  more  remote  by 
providing  a  plan  under  which,  before  force  is  employed,  the  efficacy  of  reason  and 
argument  may  be  tried  under  the  sanction  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion." 

The  second  convention  s^ed  at  The  Hague  revised  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
as  drafted  by  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1878.  The  third  convention  applied  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864  to  naval  warfare.  The  three  declarations 
forbade  (i)  the  throwing  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons;  (2)  the  use 
of  projectiles  diffusing  asphyxiating  gases;  (3)  the  use  of  eiqKmding  bullets.  The 
five  wishes  were:  (i)  that  a  future  conference  be  called  to  consider  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals;  (2)  that  the  governments  might  come  to  some  agreement  regard- 
ing new  types  and  calibres  of  guns ;  (3)  that  the  governments  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity and  possibility  of  limiting  their  armaments  and  war  budgets;  (4)  that  a  future 
conference  consider  the  inviolability  of  private  property  in  time  of  war;  (5)  that 
a  future  conference  consider  the  question  of  the  bombardment  of  ports,  cities,  and 
villages  by  hostile  fleets.  On  September  7,  1900,  formal  record  was  made  at  The 
Hague  of  the  ratification  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Final  Act.  The  convention 
concerning  international  arbitration  was  signed  by  Austria,  B^ium,  Bulgaria, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal, 
Roumania,  Russia,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norwa;^,  and  the  United  States.  The 
second  convention  was  signed  by  the  same  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States;  the  third  ^uivention  by  all.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  did  not 
sign  the  declarations  against  the  use  of  asphyxiatit^  gases  and  expanding  bullets. 

HAUiSTORM  Fim  VBM  TION.   See  Meteosology  and  Horticulture. 

HAITI,  a  n^ro  republic,  constituting  the  western  portion  of  the  island  of  Haiti, 
the  eastern  part  being  the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  coital  is  Port-au- 
Prince. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education. — The  republic,  which  was  formerly  a  French 
colony,  has  an  estimated  area  of  10,204  square  miles.  No  census  of  the  population 
has  been  taken,  but  an  estimate  in  1887  placed  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  960,000 
and  another  in  1894  at  1,216,625,  while,  according  to  a  still  more  recent  estimate, 
the  population  is  about  1,700,000.  Only  a  few  of  these  are  whites,  about  90  per  cent 
being  negroes  and  the  remainder  largely  mulattoes.  The  populations  of  the  chief 
towns  are:  Port-au-Prince,  upward  of,  50,000;  Cap  Haitien,  about  29.000;  Les 
Cayes  and  Mirebalais.  each  about  25,000;  St  Louis  du  Nord.  about  16,000;  Jacmel, 
about  6000.  The  official  language  of  the  republic  is  French,  and  the  language  spoken 
by  the  people  a  French  dialect.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion. 
Though  education  is  very  backward  the  country  is  said  to  expend  annually  upon 
schools  nearly  1,000,000  gourdes.  In  addition  to  private  schools  and  five  lycees, 
there  are  some  400  public  schools  under  government  direction.  In  1900  the  reported 
number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  was  11,  all  but  one  of  which  were  published  at 
Port-au-Prince. 

Government,  etc. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  execiitive  authonty  is  vested  m 
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a  president  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  The  presidential 
term  of  office,  however,  has  often  been  interrupted  by  insurrections  and  elections 
have  been  effected  by  irregular  means.  The  president  in  1900  was  General  Tiresias 
Simon  Sam,  who  was  elected  in  April,  1896.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  four 
members.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  national  Congress  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  members  of  the  former  being  selected  to  the 
number  of  39  for  terms  of  six  years  by  the  representatives,  and  of  the  latter  for 
terms  of  three  years  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  army  consists  nominally  of 
6828  men;  six  small  third-class  cruisers  constitute  the  navy. 

Finance. — Revenue  accrues  almost  entirely  from  import  and  export  customs.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1899  the  estimated  revenue  was  2,337,205  gourdes  (gold  valuation), 
and  5,626,260  gourdes  (paper),  and  the  estimated  expenditure  was  2,325,284  gourdes 
(gold  valuation)  and  5,633,068  gourdes  (paper).  At  the  beginning  of  1899  the  ex- 
ternal debt  amounted  to  13,141.751  gourdes  (gold  valuation)  ;  the  internal  debt, 
4,407,055  gourdes  (gold  valuation)  and  9,227,713  gourdes  (paper).  The  value  of 
the  gourde  silver  piece  in  United  States  money  is  90.5  cents.  On  June  12,  igoo,  the 
United  States  minister  at  Port-au-Frince  announced  that  the  Haitian  government 
had  adopted  the  gold  monetary  standard,  the  United  States  gold  dollar  becoming  the 
unit  of  value. 

A  United  States  consular  report,  dated  February  13,  1900,  stated  that  the  Haitian 
government  had  consolidated  the  public  debt,  including  the  loans  guaranteed  by  a 
percent^^  of  die  export  revenue.  This  percentage  was  a  guaranty  for  paper  circula- 
tion, and  when,  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  coffee,  the  export  duty  on  this  crop 
becaume  nearly  prohibitive,  both  private  and  public  financial  conditions  necessarily 
grew  very  serious.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  government  receives  the  full 
amount  of  the  export  duties,  not  only  on  coffee,  but  on  logwood  and  cacao,  and  so  is 
in  a  position,  if  it  sees  fit,  to  diminish  the  tariff  on  the  first-named  product,  and  thus 
greatly  stimulate  industry.  For  the  relinquishment  of  these  liens  the  creditors 
receive  gold-bearing  bonds,  augmented  10  per  cent,  in  value,  bearing  12  per  cent 
inter«st,  and  payaUe  in  fourteen  years.  The  financial  situatimi,  which  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  deplorable,  appeared  to  improve  somewhat  in  the  latter  part 
of  i8g0  and  durii^f  igoa 

Industries,  Commerce,  etc. — Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry.  The  chief 
exports  are  coffee,  cacao,  and  logwood;  other  exports  include  cotton,  hides  and 
skins,  honey,  mahogany,  turtle  shells,  and  wax.  About  66  per  cent,  of  the  imports 
come  from  the  United  States,  but  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  exports  are  sent  to 
Europe,  principally  to  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  named  in  the  order  of 
their  importance.  The  total  imports  in  1899  were  valued  at  $3,943,800,  and  the 
exports  at  $12,747,900.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year 
1899  amounted  to  $2,357,562;  in  1900,  to  $3,720,279.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  the  same  years  amounted  to  $862,051  and  $i.3S7,77S  respectively.  In  1900 
an  improvement  in  trade  was  brought  about  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Haitian  conee 
and  b^  the  consolidation  of  debts  on  the  part  of  the  government.  In  August,  1900, 
a  reciprocity  treaty  reducing  import  customs  was  entered  into  between  Haiti  and 
France;  this  treaty  will  cause  a  falling  off  in  Haitian  revenue,  but  the  stimulation  of 
trade  effected  thereby  will  probably  be  more  than  compensatory  for  the  country. 
The  principal  Haitian  product  affected  is  coffee. 

In  1900  a  railway  was  in  course  of  construction  from  Cap  Haitien  to  Gran 
Firiere  du  Nord,  eighteen  miles  distant.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  govern- 
ment granted  several  concessions  for  the  construction  of  railways.  One  of  these 
when  completed  will  connect  Port-au-Prince  and  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

HATiWi  Ldcretia  Peadody,  an  American  author,  died  June  12,  looa  She  was 
twrn  at  Boston  in  1820,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Nathan  Hale,  a  well-known  editor 
of  that  city.  Her  delightful  Peterkin  Papers,  which  first  appeared  in  Young  Folks 
and  St.  Nicholas,  and  were  in  1882  published  in  book  form,  gave  her  a  distinct  place 
in  literature  on  account  of  their  humorous  sketches  of  human  nature.  Miss  Hale 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines  and  the  author  of  numerous  religious 
books  for  the  young.  Her  life  was  identified  with  the  literary  and  educational 
work  of  Boston, 

HAItli,  Sir  Chaales,  K.C.M.G.,  recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  died  March  9, 
rpoa  He  was  born  in  1843,  and  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1866,  and  from  1877  to  1892  was  attorney- 
general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  recorder  of  London, 
and  he  held  that  office  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  Conservative  member  of 
Parliament  from  West  Cambridgeshire  in  1885-92,  and  after  the  latter  year  for  the 
Holbom  division  of  Finsbuiy.  For  his  services  as  British  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Maritime  Conference  at  Washington  in  1889  he  was  created  in  the  following 
year  a  K.CM.G. 
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RAZiIi  OP  FABOE.  See  New  York  Unxveksity. 

HAMHiTOK,  Colonel  Ian  Standish  Monteith,  major-general  on  the  statF  of 
the  Natal  Field  Force,  was  born  at  Corfu  in  1853,  studied  at  Cheam  and  Wellington 
College,  and  entered  the  army  in  1873.  He  served  on  the  Afghan  border,  in  the 
Boer  War  of  1881,  on  the  Nile,  and  in  Egypt,  being  decorated  for  gallant  behavior  at 
Chitral  in  1895.  In  igoo  be  distinguished  himself  by  bis  activity  in  the  Orange 
Free  Sta.te,  and  above  all  in  the  last  stage  of  the  fighting  around  Lydenburg,  Komoti 
Foort,  and  the  Portuguese  border.  He  has  written  Icarus;  A  Jauul  in  a  Junk;  Fight-' 
Mg  of  the  Future;  A  Ballad  of  the  Ilodji. 

HAMILTON  OGLLBOBt  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1812.  During  the  year 
1900  the  new  Hall  of  Philosophy  was  finished  at  a  cost  of  $27^x10.  The  building, 
mainly  of  stone,  is  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Chauncey  S.  Truax,  '75,  and  com- 

pletes a  scheme  of  recitation  halts  which  amply  meet  the  demands  of  all  departments. 
The  library,  which  contains  45,000  boand  voluntes  and  4000  pamphlets,  received 
con^Ktratively  large  accessions  in  the  past  year  by  gifts  and  purchase.  la  1899-1900 
the  college  had  30  instructors  and  176  students.  Its  income  for  the  last  academic 
year  was  $70,000;  its  receipts  from  benefactions,  $39,000.  See  UHlVERsrTiBS  asm 
Colleges. 

HASCIiIN,  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus,  the  organizer  of  Roberts  College,  Constantinople, 
died  Angust  8,  1900.  He  was  born  in  181  r  at  Waterford,  Mc,  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
in  1834,  and  three  years  later  at  the  Congregational  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor, 
Me.  He  immediately  entered  the  missionary  field,  and  was  sent  by  the  American 
board  to  Turkey.  In  order  to  give  emplojinent  to  persecuted  Armenians  Dr.  Ham- 
lin introduced  into  Constantinople  the  making  of  hop-3reast  bread,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War  was  in  such  great  demand  that  he  cleared  $25,000  for  the 
founding  of  churches  and  schools.  In  i860  he  succeeded  in  organinng  Roberts 
College  after  se\*en  years  of  contest  with  the  Turkish  government  and  in  committing 
it  to  the  care  of  the  United  States  by  imperial  edict.  He  was  the  president  until 
1876,  when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  dogmatic  theology  in  Bangor  Senrfnary. 
From  1880-85  he  was  president  of  Middlebnry  College. 

Most  of  Dr.  Hamlin's  writings  are  in  Armenian.  His  literaiy  work  in  English 
includes  Among  the  Turks;  My  Life  and  Times,  and  numerous  contributions  to 
magazines. 

HAMMOWD,  WiLLiAU  Alexander,  M.D.,  surgeon-general,  with  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, U.  S.  A.,  retired,  died  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January 
5,  190a  He  was  born  at  Aitnapc^is,  Md.,  August  28,  1828.  After  studying 
tnedicine  in  Harrisbutv,  Penn.,  he  entered  the  medical  d^rtment  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  18^  The  following  year  be 
entered  the  United  States  army  as  assistant  surgeon,  with  rank  of  first  lieatenant 
He  served  at  various  posts  in  the  West  until  early  in  i860,  when  he  resigned  from  the 
army  to  accept  the  professorship  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  Maryland  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  After  the  Civil  War  broke  out  be  re-entered  the  army,. 
The  inadequate  army  medical  department  was  reorganized  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  Dr.  Hammond  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  surgeon-general,  with 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  in  April,  1862.  In  this  capacity  he  served,  meeting  with 
many  serious  difficulties.  Contrm-ersies  arose,  charges  of  official  corruption  were 
preferred  against  him.  and  after  trial  by  cotirt-^rtial  he  was  dismissed  from  tfae 
army  in  August,  1864.  In  1878  Congress  authorized  President  Hayes  to  review  the 
court-martial  proceedings,  the  result  being  that  Dr.  Hamnoond  was  restored  to  raok 
and  placed  on  the  retired  list.  After  his  dismissal  from  the  army  he  began  practice 
in  New  York,  where  from  1867  to  1873  he  occupied  the  chair  of  mental  and  nervous 
diseases  in  the  Betlevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  He  then  accepted  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  remaind  until  188I2,  where 
he  assisted  in  founding  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School.  He  estab- 
lished the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  held  professorships  in  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  medical  colleges.  He 
wrote  the  following  novels:  Dr.  Grattan;  Mr.  Oldmixon;  A  Strong-Minded 
Woman;  Lot;  A  Son  of  Perdition;  Robert  Seveme,  and  On  the  Susquehanna.  Be- 
sides a  large  number  of  magazine  articles  Dr.  Hammond's  medical  works  include 
the  following :  Military  Hygiene;  Sleep  and  its  Derangements ;  Wakefulness^ 
Physiological  Essays;  Physiological  Memoirs;  Lectures  on  Venereal  Diseases;  Sex- 
ual Impotence  in  the  Male;  A  Treatise  on  Insanity;  Insanity  in  its  Medico-Legat 
Relations;  Diseases  of  the  Nenious  System;  The  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Spir- 
itualism; Neurological  Contributions;  Cerebral  Hypcrcrmia. 

HANDBL  AND  HATDN  BOOIBT7,  an  oratorio  society,  incorporated  hi  Bos- 
ton in  i8i6k  holds  four  annual  concerts  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Omdiictor,  Emtl  Mollenhaver ;  secretary,  WtUiam  F.  Bradbury,  369  Harvard  Street 
Cambrit^e,  Mass. 

HANKOW.   See  Chinese  Empire,  par^rai^  Cities  of  China. 

HANNA,  Marcus  Alonzo,  capitalist  and  United  States  senator,  was  bom  at  New 
Lisbon  (now  Lisbon,  O.),  September  24, 1837.  He  studied  at  Western  Reserve  College, 
and  from  1857  to  1867  was  in  the  grocery  business.  Entering  the  coal  and  iron  iridustriffi, 
he  gained  a  reputation  for  sagacious  business  methods  and  for  fairness  to  his  employees. 
His  financial  interests  were  gradually  extended  to  banking,  to  ship-building,  and  trans- 
portation on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  the  development  and  control  of  tf^  Cleveland 
City  Railroad.  Mr.  Hanna  was  delwate  to  the  National  Republican  conventions 
of  1S84  and  1888 ;  but  it  was  only  in  1896,  when  as  chairman  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Committee  he  took  over  the  management  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  that 
year,  that  he  gained  a  political  reputation  of  national  proportions.  In  the  convention 
Mr.  Hanna  insisted  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard,  and  he  was  not  at 
all  disconcerted  when  the  silver  faction  of  his  party  bolted  and  left  the  party  councils. 
Previous  to  the  convention  Mr.  Hanna  had  onjanized  the  delegates  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  William  McKinley  for  the  Presidency.  And  although  Mr.  McKinley 
had  previously  been  known  as,  at  least,  a  quasi-silver  man  (see  article  McKinley), 
he  later  declared  for  the  gold  standard  largely,  it  was  thought  through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Hanna.  In  the  campaign  which  followed  Mr.  Hanna's  reputation  as  a 
successful  business  man  gave  him  wide  influence  in  raising  money  for  campaign 
purposes  and  in  gaining  the  support  of  conservative  interests.  At  this  time  Rir. 
Hanna  was  reported  to  have  said  that  his  interest  in  the  election  was  purely  that  of 
a  business  man,  and  that  he  had  no  political  aspirations.  When,  however,  John 
Sherman,  senator  from  Ohio,  resigned  that  office  to  take  the  position  of  secretary 
of  state  in  President  McKinley's  cabinet,  Governor  Bushnell,  of  Ohio,  promptly 
appointed  Mr.  Hanna  senator  pending  the  action  of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  An  active 
canvass  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Hanna  to  insure  the  election  of  a  Legislature  favor- 
able to  him.  When  the  Legislature  convened  in  January,  1898,  it  had  a  large  Repub- 
lican majority  on  joint  ballot,  but  several  Reptiblicans  were  strongly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Hanna's  election.  Mr.  Hanna  was  eventually  chosen,  with  not  a  single  vote 
to  spare.  Changes  of  bribery  were  immedtateljr  made  again!«t  him  in  both  brandies 
of  the  Legislature,  and  a  committee  was  appomted.  which  investigated  the  charges 
and  r^rted  their  findings  to  the  United  States  Senate.  That  body,  however,  took. 
no  action  thereon.  Upon  his  entrance  to  the  Senate  Mr.  Hanna  became  identi^ed 
with  the  administration  and  with  the  important  acts  which  the  administration  espe* 
cially  desired.  As  a  considerable  capitalist  and  as  an  employer  of  labor  on  a  large 
scale  Mr.  Hanna  also  commanded  the  confidence  of  business  men  who  had  large 
financial  interests,  and  who  were  desirous  of  legislation  which  would  benefit  them.  At 
the  Reptfblican  National  Cmvention.  held  in  June,  igot^  Mr.  Hanna  was  one  of  the 
five  or  six  men  who  practically  guided  the  business  of  the  convention  and  formulated 
hs  plan  of  campaign.  He  was  again  elvcted  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee ;  and  although  confident  of  President  McKinley's  re-election,  prosecuted 
the  campaign  with  all  ^e  vigor  and  energy  which  he  had  shown  in  1896.  During 
the  year  Mr.  Hanna  became  identified  with  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill,  designed  to  protect 
the  infant  industry  of  ship-building  in  this  country.  Mr.  Hanna  has  afforded  car- 
toonists of  this  country  an  apt  subject,  and  has  made  the  fortune  of  more  than  one 
of  them. 

HABBOR  mPROVBMJBNTS.  The  year  1900  saw  a  number  of  important 
projects  for  river  and  harbor  improvement  started  in  addition  to  substantial  progress 
on  the  works  already  begun.  During  1900  the  contractor  for  the  New  York  Harbor 
improvements  was  engaged  in  constructing  his  plant  and  in  c(»npletii%  the  otiter 
arrangements  preliminary  to  the  commencement  of  work.  The  project  for  regu- 
lating the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  damming  the  Ni^ara  River  received 
comparatively  tittle  attention  during  the  year,  but  it  was  officially  reported  that  it 
wonld  meet  with  renewed  consideration  durii^  1901.  At  the  same  time  it  was  stated 
also  that  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  for  igoi  would  carry  with  it  appropriations 
amomiting  to  about  $60,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  largest  year's  appropriation  ever  proposed  in  Congress 
for  river  and  harbor  work.  In  foreign  countries  important  projects  for  harbor 
improvement  are  under  way  at  Port  Arthur,  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  at  Tokio,  Japan ; 
at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  at  Rosario,  Argentine  Republic  A  brief  outline  of 
each  of  these  projects  follows :  At  present  the  harbor  at  Port  Arthur  has  an  entrance 
chffianel  which  with  a  moderate  amount  of  dredging  would  have  an  average  depth  of 
about  24  feet  at  mean  low  tide.  The  narrowest  part  of  this  channel  is  830  feet  wide 
«t  the  same  stage  of  water.  It  is  proposed  to  create  a  second  alternative  entrance 
700  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep,  and  to  excavate  a  new  harbor.  The  dredging  will 
comprise  some  45,730,000  cubic  yards  of  material,  consisting  of  sand,  mud,  and  shells. 
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It  is  proposed  to  use  the  dredsed  material  for  filling  in  the  shallow  portions  of  the 
harbor,  and  thus  reclaim  a  large  amount  of  land  for  business  purposes.  In  Japan 
harbor  works  are  beine  considered  for  the  ports  Tokio,  Kobe,  and  several  others 
of  less  importance,  involving  altogether  an  expenditure  of  $60,000,000.  Dr.  Tumichi, 
the  vice-minister  of  communications,  divides  this  expenditure  as  follows :  The  work 
at  Tokio  will  cost  $30,000,000,  distributed  as  below :  St<me-faced  embankment  and 
quays,  $7,000,000;  reclamation,  $4,500,000;  machinery,  $2,500,000;  materials  and 
sundries,  $6,50(^000 ;  warehouses  and  buildings,  $9,000,000.  The  payment  of  this  total 
sum  would  be  spread  over  about  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  $1,500,000  the  first  year  and 
$2,500,000  for  each  year  thereafter  until  finished.  The  harbor  at  Kobe  is  to  cost 
$11,500,000.  This  scheme  includes  the  reclamation  of  about  300  acres  of  foreshore, 
a  harbor  depth  of  24  to  30  feet,  and  a  breakwater  to  enclose  an  area  of  560  acres, 
having  a  depth  of  30  feet  and  more.  The  harbors  of  Osaka,  Matsushima,  Itozaki, 
Takamatsu,  Otaru,  and  Abashiri  are  also  to  be  impro\'ed  at  a  cost  of  from  $2,700,000 
to  $4,200,00  each. 

At  Montevideo  the  works  will  comprise  breakwaters  to  force  a  protected  harbor, 
with  quays  and  piers  for  shipping,  as  well  as  dry  docks,  landing  places,  and  other 
accessories.  A  considerable  amount  of  dredging  will  also  be  required,  giving  a 
depth  of  about  25  feet  of  water.  The  breakwaters  will  be  of  rubble  stone  and  stone 
blocks,  faced  on  the  outer  side  with  lar^e  blocks  thrown  irregularly  on  the  slope. 
The  top  will  be  of  concrete  blocks,  carrymg  a  shelter  wall.  The  shore  will  be  pro- 
tected by  a  foot-wall  of  stone  and  by  slope  paving.  The  piers  and  quays  will  be  faced 
with  concrete  blocks,  backed  by  rubble  nlling  and  earth.  The  two  main  arms  of  the 
breakwater  will  be  about  3500  feet  and  2600  feet  long,  and  the  other  portions  will  be 
about  aooo  feet  and  2200  feet  long.  The  piers  will  be  about  1500  feet  in  length  and 
300  feet  wide.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  as  follows:  Breakwaters,  $4,000,000: 
quays  and  piers,  $3,700,000;  dredging  and  removing  rock,  $2,500,000;  paving, 
$660,000;  various  works,  $1,140,000;  total,  $i3,ooo,ooa  Contracts  for  this  work  were 
let  during  1900.  Details  of  the  new  harbor  works  at  Rosario  are  not  available,  but 
it  is  known  that  they  will  involve  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and  that  contracts 
are  to  be  let  in  1901. 

HARMBK,  Alfred  C,  Republican  congressman  from  Pennsylvania,  died  March 
6,  igoo.  He  was  born  in  1815  in  Germantown,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  and 
received  an  academic  education.  He  entered  business  and  engaged  in  railroad, 
mining,  and  land  enterprises.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Philadelphia, 
1856-00,  and  recorder,  1860-63.  From  1871  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  served  con- 
tinuously in  Congress,  except  in  the  44th,  and  received  the  title  "Father  of  the 
House." 

HABNraN,  General  Henry,  commander  of  the  Wisconsin  department  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  died  at  Madison,  Wis.,  March  17,  1900.  He  was  bom 
in  Massachusetts  in  1&3,  served  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  being  wonnded 
several  times  in  the  latter.  He  commanded  the  Wisconsin  cavalry  that  captured 
Jefferson  Davis. 

BARROWBT,  Third  Earl,  Dudley  FRANas  Stuart  Ryder,  D.C.L.,  died  in 
Staffordshire,  March  26,  1900.  Born  at  Brighton,  January  16,  1831,  he  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  As  a  Conservative  he  represented 
Lichfield  in  Parliament  in  1856-59  and  Liverpool  1868-82.  Having  succeeded  his 
father  to  the  earldom  in  the  latter  year,  he  was  lord  privy  seal  in  1885-86.  In 
1871-72  he  was  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  vice-president  of  the  council 
on  education  in  1874-78,  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  1878-80.  Holding 
strongly  to  the  evat^lical  position,  he  vras  better  known  for  his  religious  than  his 
political  activity.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  for  many  years 
took  much  interest  in  various  other  religious  organizations.  His  brother,  Henry 
Dudley  Ryder,  succeeds  to  the  title. 

BAKT,  Sir  Robert,  director-general  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs, 
has  for  the  last  forty  years  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Englishmen  in  China. 
He  was  one  of  the  foreigners  besieged  in  the  Peking  legation  district  by  the  Boxers 
and  imperial  troops  from  June  20  to  August  14,  1900.  Sir  Robert  Hart  was  bom  in 
1835.  graduated  from  Queen's  College.  Belfast,  and  in  1854  went  to  China  as  a 
student  interpreter  in  the  British  consular  service.  In  1863  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspector-general  in  the  Maritime  Customs,  and  since  1885  he  has  been 
director-general.  The  year  of  his  promotion  he  was  offered  the  position  of  minister 
to  China,  but  declined.  The  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  the  organization  respon- 
sible for  the  collection  of  export  and  import  duties  levied  on  foreign  and  native 
goods,  has  since  1859  been  conducted  by  representatives  of  the  Western  nations. 
The  service  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  when  Sir  Robert  entered  upon  his  work 
of  reform.  Its  successful  and  uniform  growth  is  due  to  his  exceptional  ability. 
Under  his  administration  the  revenue  has  increased  threefold,  and  become  a  most 
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important  factor  in  Chinese  finance.  The  position  demanded  both  willingness  to 
promote  the  proifressive  ideas  of  the  West  and  loyalty  to  the  conservative  imperial 
govemment  that  employed  him.  By  respecting  native  prejudice  and  love  of  etiquette, 
and  by  unswerving  honesty  to  the  govemment,  Sir  Robert  Hart  eained  the  good  will 
and  won  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese.  The  result  of  his  policy  has  been  the  introduction 
of  important  reforms,  including  the  organization  of  the  Imperial  Postal  Service, 
the  founding  of  a  European  university  at  Peking,  and  general  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  harbors.  Sir  Robert  Hart's  position  likewise  involved  diplomatic 
friction  with  the  Western  nations,  but  he  met  this  difficulty  by  fair  and  consistent 
treatment  so  universally  appreciated  that  no  complaint  has  ever  been  made  of  his 
partiality  to  British  omciafs. 

Recognized  as  a  man  more  familiar  with  official  China  than  any  other  foreigner, 
and  one  whose  judgment  has  always  proved  trustworthy.  Sir  Robert  Hart's  opinion 
in  r^^rd  to  the  recent  crisis  has  received  much  attention.  He  took  a  conservative 
position  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Chinese.  He  advocated  the  condoning 
of  the  Boxer  uprising  and  the  support  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  He  had  before  been 
accused  of  dealing  with  Chinese  affairs  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view,  and  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  when  his  decisions  ran  counter  to  popular  feeling  his  judgment 
was  looked  upon  in  London  as  being  warped  by  sympathies  derived  from  long  resi- 
dence in  China. 

HARTIGf  Ernst,  director  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Technical  High  School  at  Dresden, 
died  on  April  23,  1900.  He  was  born  January  20,  1836,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Dresden  Folytechnicum,  where  he  became  assistant  in  mechanical  technology  in 
1862  and  professor  in  1865.    In  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Technical 

High  School.  In  the  course  of  his  life  Professor  Hartig  was  the  recipient  of  honors 
from  kings  of  the  German  Empire  as  well  as  from  foreign  learned  societies.  He 
made  numerous  researches  in  machinery,  and  after  1877  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  formulation  and  systematization  of  the  patent  laws  of  Saxony  and  the  German 
Empire.  He  published  Siudien  in  der  Praxis  des  kaiserlichen  Patentamtes  in  1890. 
Among  his  important  works  are  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Heiskraft  der  Stein- 
koMen  Sachsens,  published  in  i860;  experimental  studies  of  the  power  required 
for  spinning  and  weaving  machinery,  published  from  i864-69;  a  similar  work  on 
machine  tools  in  1873,  and  one  on  wool  machinery  in  1876.  He  prepared  and  com- 
pleted the  fifth  edition  of  Karmarsch's  Handbuch  der  Mechanischcn  Technologie. 
He  was  considered  an  authority  on  the  materials  of  engineering  and  in  all  depart- 
ments of  textile  work. 

BARTMANN^  Johann  Peter  Emiuus,  a  Danish  composer,  died  March  10,  1900. 
He  was  born  in  Copenhagen,  May  14,  1805,  and  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
from  his  father,  and  later  studied  with  Weyse.  He  turned  aside,  however,  from 
music  to  the  law  and  for  a  time  held  public  office;  but  when  about  thirty  years  of 
he  began  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  music.  Aftr  he  had  acted  for  some 
tune  as  organist  in  a  church  at  Copenhagen  he  made  his  dibut  as  a  composer  in 
1832  with  the  opera  Ravnen.  This  was  followed  by  the  operas  Corsareme  (text  by 
Herz)  and  Liden  Kirsten,  1846  (text  by  Anderson).  He  wrote  a  number  of  notable 
ballets,  including  Fantasiens,  Thrymskviden,  Valkyriett,  Bt  Folkesagn,  and  Arkona. 
.^jnon^  his  well-known  vocal  pieces  are  Dryadens  Bryllup,  Undtne,  I  Provence, 
Sulamtth  og  Salomon,  and  Syvsoverdag.  He  wrote  a  number  of  symphonies  and 
pieces  for  the  piano,  and  composed  the  music  for  several  of  Ohlenschlager's  dramas, 
one  of  which  was  Guldhornene.  Others  of  his  famous  pieces  are  the  g^and  cantata 
Volusl>a  and  the  funeral  composition  on  the  death  of  Thorwaldsen.  Almost  all  of 
Hartmann's  work  is  distinguished  by  an  artistic  seriousness  and  dramatic  force,  and 
what  may  be  called  its  national  color  has  endeared  it  to  the  people  of  Denmark. 
Almost  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  continued  to  compose  and  to  perform  his  duties 
as  oiganist  at  Our  Lady's  Church,  Copenhagen. 

HARVARD  UNIVIIRSrrT,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  founded  1636.  Harvard,  besides 
being  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  richest  universities  of  the  country,  possesses  the  largest 
student  body.  Besides  087  students  in  the  summer  school  of  igoo,  there  were  in 
attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  igoo-oi,  4288  students,  enrolled  in 
various  regular  courses,  as  follows :  Graduate  school,  341 ;  college,  1992 ;  Lawrence 
scientific  school,  507;  divinity  school,  28;  law  school,  647;  medical  school,  605;  dental 
school,  126;  veterinary  school,  18;  Bussey  institution,  33.  The  faculty  numbered 
irhe  addition  to  the  library  collection  during  1899-1900  far  exceeded  the  averse 
increase  (10,731),  being  29,626  volumes,  of  which  about  half  were  by  gift.   The  pres- 


By  far  tiie  most  important  addition  01  the  year  was  the  Riant  library  of  7649  volumes 
and  Ii6a  pamphlets  relating  to  Turkey  and  the  Latin  East.  The  librarian  reports 
tiiat  this  is  probably  the  most  valuable  collection  that  the  library  has  ever  received, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Ebeling  library  of  American  history,  Te<»ived  in 
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1818  from  Israel  Thorndyke.  Its  purchase  was  largely  made  possible  by  ^fts  of 
money  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  and  Professor  CooHdge.  Extensive  and 
valuable  additions  were  made  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  Peabody 
Museum,  and  the  Fc^g  Art  Museum;  work  was  begun  on  the  building  for  the 
Semitic  Museum,  and  many  new  objects  were  acquired  for  the  collection.  The  total 
receipts  from  benefactions  in  1899-1900  were  $855,101.63,  not  counting  nearly  $75,000 
subscribed  on  account  of  the  Cuban  teachers  in  the  summer  school  of  1900  The 
larger  gifts  include  an  unrestricted  bequest  of  $85,000  from  the  esUte  of  R.  C. 
Billings:  $50,000  from  Jos.  Lee  and  Mrs.  £.  P.  Shattuck  for  a  chair  in  histoi^; 
$50,000  from  the  estate  of  Calvin  Ellis;  $115,000  from  an  anonymous  -i^'^r  for 
a  building  for  architecture,  and  $20,000  for  books,  prints,  etc.;  $100,000  from  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Q.  A.  Shaw,  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Higginson  for  an  addition 
to  the  university  museums ;  $50,000  from  Jas.  Stillman  toward  an  infirmary,  and 
$5o/x»  from  Jacob  H.  SchilT  for  the  Semitic  building.  Exclusive  of  gifts,  tiie  income 
for  the  year  for  educational,  administrative  purposes,  and  the  like  was  $1,376,672. 
In  addition  to  the  building  for  architecture  two  structures  for  the  scientific  school  are 
being  erected  by  the  corporation — an  addition  to  Ratch  Laboratory  and  a  building 
for  the  engineering  department.  The  amount  of  Harvard's  productive  funds  is  now 
$12,614,448,  and  the  value  of  her  unproductive  ' property  is  probably  equal  to  a  like 
amount. 

The  graduate  school  at  the  present  time  is  as  large  as  Harvard  College  was  45  years 
ago.  In  1899-1900  nearly  a  third  of  the  graduate  students  had  already  carried  on 
graduate  studies  elsewhere.  In  the  college  two  matters  of  especial  interest  were 
discussed  during  the  year.  The  only  study  regularly  prescribed  for  candidates  for 
the  B.A.  degree  is  freshman  English,  freshman  German,  or  French  being  prescribed 
only  for  those  who  have  not  presented  both  German  and  French  for  admission.  In 
addition,  if  freshman  English  is  passed  below  a  certain  ranking,  a  half  course  must 
be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year.  With  the  belief  that  a  large  portion  of  the  formal 
training  in  Ihe  writing  of  English  desirable  for  a  college  graduate  can  now  be  ob- 
tained early  in  secondary  schools,  the  faculty  has  made  provision  for  the  passing  up 
of  freshman  English  before  entrance.  In  reference  to  the  workings  of  the  elective 
system  since  freshman  studies  became  elective  (1884-1900),  investigations  show  that 
there  has  been  no  extreme  specialization;  and  that  a  boy  of  r8  who  has  had  good 
training  will  use  the  system  wisely,  while  the  one  who  has  had  an  imperfect  training 
is  more  likely  to  accomplish  something  worth  while.  The  conclusion  of  President 
Eliot  is  that  for  a  student  who  has  determined  his  future  profession  free  election, 
and  not  flexible  groups,  is  necessary,  while  "a  prudent  student  in  arts  and  sciences 
who  does  not  know  what  his  profession  is  to  be  will  choose  his  studies  from  amon^ 
those  which  give  him  pleasure  and  in  which  he  has  capacity  to  excel ;  because  it 
should  be  somewhere  in  these  fields  that  he  should  find  his  future  calling."  The 
divinity  school  provided  for  a  second  time  a  summer  school  in  theology.  TTie  law 
school  is  unusually  prosperous,  and  it  is  estimated  that  within  ten  years  its  library 
will  include  100.000  volumes.  The  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  faculties  were 
consolidated  to  form  a  single  faculty  of  medicine,  which  should  confer  the  degrees 
M.D.,  D.M.D.,  and  M.D.V.  The  financial  result  of  the  year  for  the  veterinary 
school  and  hospital  was  again  discouraging,  the  deficit  being  $4207.  After  an 
existence  of  eighteen  years  with  no  endowment,  during  which  time  all  veterinary 
instruction  in  the  L^nited  States  has  risen  in  character,  to  which  result  this  school 
has  distinctly  contributed,  the  school,  hospital,  and  free  clinic  are  now  to  be  discon- 
tinued, unless  an  immediate  endowment  be  made.  In  this  event,  the  country  will 
lose  its  oldest  and  most  famous  veterinary  school.  See  Psychology.  ExPtUMENTAL; 
Education  in  the  United  States  ;  Radcliffe  College  ;  and  Universities  ahv 
Colleges. 

HASWSIiL,  William  Henry,  British  vice-admiral,  died  January  18,  1900,  at  the 
age  of  81  years.  Having  entered  the  navy  in  1830,  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  in  1840,  then  served  in  South  American  waters,  especially  for  the 
suppression  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  and  then  for  the  same  purpose  off  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Investigator  in  the  expedition  of  Captain 
Robert  McClure.  which  during  1850-54  proceeded  across  the  Polar  Sea  from  Berit^ 
Strait  to  Baffin's  Bay,  being  for  most  of  the  time  held  fast  in  the  ice.  While,  in  iSST, 
commanding  the  Himalaya,  sent  with  troops  to  China,  he  learned  at  Angier  P(Mnt  of 
mutiny  in  fndia.  and  on  his  own  responsibility  proceeded  Mfith  the  troops  to  Cal- 
cutta. This  action  is  said  to  have  saved  Liicknow.  For  it  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  govemor'^eneral  and  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

K&UPTMAMNf  Gerhart,  the  distii^n^ished  German  dramatist,  during  1900  pro- 
voked the  debate  customarily  attendant  upon  his  works  through  the  farce-phantasy 
SeMuck  und  Jau,  and  the  drama  Michat'l  Kramer.  Hauptmann  was  born  in  Salz- 
brunn,  Prussian  SDesia.  November  15,  1862,  and  studied  at  Breslau,  Jena,  and  Bei- 
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!in.  To  Berlin  he  came  after  a  residence  in  Italy,  but  later  withdrew  to  Salzbruim. 
In  his  earlier  so-called  naturalistic  manner  are  yor  Sonnenaufgang  (1889)  ;  Einsawu 
Menschen  (1891),  and  Die  Weber  (1892),  first  published  in  the  Silesian  dialect 
Hanneles  Himmclfahrt  (1893)  and  Die  Versunkene  Glocke  (1896)  enter  the 
domain  of  mystical  symbolism,  a  domain  to  which  it  is  almost  universally  regretted 
that  the  author  subsequently  appears  disinclined  to  return.  Of  all  Hauptraann's 
works,  Die  Versunkene  Glocke  has  attracted  most  attention  in  America,  where  C.  H, 
Meltzcr's  careful  translation,  The  Sunken  Bell,  was  publicly  presented  in  1900.  See 
Drama. 

HAWAII,  or  BAMSWIOH  ZSLAKDS,  consists  of  about  a  dozen  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  the  most  important  are:  Hawaii,  Kauai,  Niihau,  Maui, 
Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Oahu.  The  Hawaiian  islands  were  annexed  to  the  United 
States  by  the  act  of  Cot^ress  approved  July  7,  1898.  which  took  effect  in  Hawaii 
August  12,  1898.  The  act  of  Congress  appro\-ed  April  30,  1900.  made  provision  for  a 
territorial  government,  and  under  this  act  Sanford  B.  Dole  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
governor  on  June  14,  igoa  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is,  approximately,  64^ 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  last  Hawaiian  census,  taken  in  la^, 
was  109,020,  and  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  igoo,  154,001.  The  capital 
is  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 

Agriculture. — The  production  of  sugar,  the  chief  industry  of  Hawaii,  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  annexation  to  the  United  States.  In  1899  there  were  58  plan- 
tations, 55  of  which  had  their  own  reducing  plants.  The  value  of  sugar  exported  in 
1B9S  aggr^ated  $16,614,623;  in  1899,  $21,8^,191;  and  in  the  first  half  of  1900,  $14,- 
770>5^-  The  number  of  sugar  plantation  laborers  in  1898  was  28,579,  and  in  1899, 
35,987.  Rice  is  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  the  Chinese  inhabitants,  and  two  crops 
are  harvested  each  year.  The  value  of  rice  exported  in  1898  was  $149,278;  in  18^, 
$42,562.  During  the  past  decade  the  cultivation  of  cofFee  has  developed  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  The  are*  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  1897  was  6154 
acres,  and  by  1898  it  had  increased  to  8888  acres.  The  value  of  recent  exports  of 
coffee  has  been  as  follows:  In  1898,  $115,945;  in  1899,  $132,347;  in  the  first  half  of 
1900,  $49,553.  The  value  of  bananas  exported  in  i8(^  was  $6(5,581 ;  in  1899,  $84,269; 
and  in  the  first  half  of  1900,  $9317.  The  export  for  this  last  period  was  disastrously 
interrupted  by  the  prevalence  of  the  bubonic  plague  in  Honolulu,  and  the  consequent 
quarantine  regulations. 

A  very  important  crop  is  that  of  the  vegetable  known  as  tare.  This  is  a  large 
tuber,  generally  cultivated  in  wet  land  which  can  be  flooded  and  drained  at  will. 
Taro  is  the  chief  food  of  the  native  Hawaiians,  and  the  entire  product  is  locally  con- 
sumed. Miscellaneous  products  are  maize,  oats,  barley,  pineapples,  peaches,  etc 
The  live-stock  industry  has  been  carried  on  in  a  somewhat  desultory  fashion,  and 
within  the  past  two  years  the  increased  demand  for  land  for  agricultural  purposes 
has  tended  to  diminish  the  already  small  acreage  of  pasture  lands.  In  1899  the  native 
cattle  consumed  numbered  8651;  native  calves,  1528;  native  sheep,  13,220.  The  ex- 
portation of  wool  in  1899  was  307,551  pounds,  valued  at  $26,679. 

Commerce. — Durii^  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900.  the  exports  of  mer- 
chandise aggregated  in  value  $20,707,903,  and  the  imports,  $13,509,148,  an  increase  of 
$^976,440  in  exports,  and  of  $4,203,678  in  imports.  The  following  table  shows  the 
increase  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  since  annexation : 


Railways. — In  1898,  17  miles  of  railroad  were  constructed  in  the  island  of  Oahu, 
malcing  the  total  mileage  in  all  of  the  islands,  102.7.  1'he  passenger  earnings  of  the 
Oahu  Railway  and  Land  Company,  which  controls  71.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage, 
were  $59,259  in  1898,  and  $107,682  in  1899;  freight  earnings,  $152,235  in  1898,  $281,526 
in  1899,  and  $206,216  for  the  first  six  months  of  1900. 

The  Hawaiian  Tramway  Company  operates  a  street  railway  on  the  principal 
streets  of  Honolulu,  the  aggregate  length  of  the  lines  being  over  12  miles.  The 
company  has  31  horse  and  electric  cars,  and  a  5-cent  fare  is  charged  except 
on  the  long  Waikiki  line,  where  the  fare  is  10  coits.  In  1899  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent  was  paid.  The  income  for  that  year  was  $141,396,  and  the  working 
e^i^teiues,  $^^946.  A  new  street  railway  was  incorporated  August  30,  189S,  and  its 


Exports,  Imports, 


Year  ended  June  30: 


Hawaii  to  United  States 
United  States,     to  Hawaii. 


$11,757,704  $3-985.707 

13-687.799  4.690,075 

17,187,380  5.907.155 

17,831,463  9.30S.470 

20707,903  13.509,148 
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franchise  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  June  25,  190a  This 
<»mpany  is  establishing  a  very  complete  plant  throughout  its  territory,  the  city  and 
district  of  Honolulu,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  least  sto  miles  will  be  in  operation 
before  the  close  of  igoi. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  igoo,  there  was  one  national  bank  in  operation,  with 
capital  stock,  $500,000,  and  circulation  outstanding,  $50,000.  Two  territorial  banks, 
June  30,  igoo,  had  capital,  $900,000;  deposits,  $1,818,672;  and  resources,  $3,152,757; 
and  2  private  banks  had  capital,  $340,973;  deposits,  $1,277,502;  and  resources,  $1,643,- 
124.  The  only  foreign  bank  having  a  branch  in  the  Territory  is  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  of  Japan,  which  in  1900  dealt  exclusively  in  exchange,  and  with  Jap- 
anese subjects  only.  The  currency  in  use  is  United  States  coin,  silver  being  legal 
tender  only  to  the  amount  of  $10. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  personal  and  real  estate  in  1898  was  $53,482,- 
384;  in  1899,  $76,166,972;  in  1900,  $97,491,584.  Taxes  are  assessed  on  personal  and 
real  estate  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  current  revenue  tor  1898  was 
$2,568,489;  for  1899.  $3,345,232:  for  the  first  half  of  1900,  $1,286,579.  Loan  receipts 
in  i8(^  amounted  to  $141,000,  and  in  1899  to  $509,000. 

Education. — In  1899  there  were  143  public  schools,  with  344  teachers  and  11,436 
pupils;  and  46  private  schools,  with  200  teachers  and  4054  pupils,  making  a  total  of 
169  schools,  544  teachers,  and  15,490  pupils.  Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  1899, 
5043  were  Hawaiians,  3882  were  Portuguese,  2721  were  part  Hawaiian,  1141  were 
Japanese,  1314  were  Chinese,  601  were  American,  and  213  British.  The  remainder 
includes  some  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  other  foreigners.  The  inmates  of  the 
industrial  and  reformatory  school  December  30.  1899,  numbered  39.  The  expendi- 
tures for  educational  purposes  during  the  biennial  period  ended  December  31,  1899, 
were  $575,353- 

Needs  of  the  Territory. — Governor  Sanford  B.  Dole,  in  his  report  dated  Septem- 
ber, 1900,  shows  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  an 
^ricultural  experiment  station,  and  calls  attention  to  the  ^freat  need  for  a  trained 
forester  to  advise  the  government  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  forests  and  their 
extension.  Congressional  legislation  is  requested  upon  the  following  subjects :  The 
appointment  of  commissioners  of  deeds  for  localities  outside  the  Territory;  the  pro- 
tection of  Hawaiian  food  fishes  through  regulations  governing  the  size  of  the  meshes 
of  nets  used  in  taking  them;  the  punishment  of  vagrancy;  the  further  development 
of  irrigation;  the  creation  of  counties  and  municipalities  outside  the  Territory. 

Government. — The  governor  is  Sanford  B.  Dole,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  Henry  E.  Cooper.  The  territorial  Legislature  (19D1)  consists  of  13  Repub- 
licans, 25  Independents,  and  i  Democrat.  The  delegate  to  the  57th  Coi^ess  is 
Robert  W,  Wilcox,  of  Honolulu,  an  Independent. 

Government  Bill. — On  April  25  and  27  the  Senate  and  House  respectively  approved 
the  bill  submitted  by  a  conference  committee  from  both  Houses  providing  a  ter- 
ritorial form  of  government  for  Hawaii.  The  bill  as  passed  presented  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  bill  providing  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  (see  Pohto  Rico)  ap- 
proved by  Congress  a  few  days  previous;  for  while  "the  people  of  Porto  Rico"  were 
constituted  a  distinct  body  politic,  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose  measure 
of  self-government  should  in  each  instance  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  federal 
government,  Hawaii  was  declared  a  federal  territory  with  such  local  self-govern- 
ment as  properly  appertained  thereto.  The  main  provisions  of  the  Hawaiian  bill  are 
as  follows :  All  persons  who  were  citizens  of  the  republic  of  Hawaii  on  August  12, 
i8g&— the  day  on  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  passed  to  the 
United  States — are  henceforth  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  The  constitution  and,  if  not  locally  inapplicable  or  other- 
wise provided  for,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  "shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  in  Hawaii  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States."  The  laws  of  Hawaii — in  force 
August  12,  1898 — unless  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  other- 
wise provided  for,  shall  continue  in  effect,  subject  to  repeal  or  amendment  by  the 
Legislature  of  Hawaii  or  by  the  United  States  Congress.  But  all  contracts  made  in 
Hawaii  since  August  12,  1898,  by  which  persons  are  held  for  labor  service  for  a 
definite  term,  are  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  no  law  may  be  passed  in  any  way 
to  enforce  these  contracts;  and  previous  acts  of  Congress  "to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion and  migration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform 
labor  in  the  United  States  or  its  Territories,"  are  extended  and  made  applicable  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  Legislature  of  Hawaii  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  elections  thereto  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
November,  1900,  and  every  second  year  thereafter.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed 
of  15  members,  to  hold  office  for  4  years,  and  the  House  of  30  members,  to  hold 
office  for  2  years.  Eligibility  to  either  House  shall  consist  of  age  and  residential 
qualifications,  but  members  mtist  he  able  to  speak,  read  and  write  either  the  Hawaiian 
or  English  language,  and  all  legislative  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  English. 
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"The  Lcjpslature  shall  not  grant  to  any  corporation,  aascdatimi,  or  individual  any 
special  privilege,  immunity  or  franchise  without  the  approval  of  Congress,  nor  shall 
it  grant  private  charters."  No  corporation  shall  acquire  and  hold  real  estate  in 
Hawaii  in  excess  of  looo  acres,  but  existing  vested  rights  in  real  estate  shall  not  be 
impaired.  No  lottery  or  sale  of  lottery  tickets  shall  be  allowed,  nor  shall  spirituous 
or  intoxicating  liquors  be  sold  except  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the 
territorial  Legislature  shallprovide.  For  roads,  wharves,  educational  and  charitable 
and  similar  purposes,  the  Territory  may  incur  debt  not  to  exceed  in  any  one  year 
I  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  Territory,  or  of  the 
subdivision  thereof  wherein  the  improvements  are  made ;  but  the  total  indebtedness 
at  any  time  shall  not  exceed  ^  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  Territory,  or  3 
for  any  subdivision  thereof,  nor  shall  any  bond  or  other  instrument  of  indebtedness 
be  incurred  unless  made  payable  in  not  more  than  is  years,  nor  unless  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  governor  of  the  island  is  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Hawaii,  appointed  by  the  President  for  four  years  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
All  the  powers  and  duties  which  by  the  laws  of  the  republic  of  Hawaii  were  vested  in 
the  president,  or  his  cabinet  or  executive  council,  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  governor 
except  as  these  are  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  are  otherwise  provided  for.  The  President  shall  nominate,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  justices  of  the  Supreme  and  judges  of  the  Circmt  Court;  and 
the  governor  shall  nominate  with  the  consent  of  the  territorial  Senate  an  attorney- 
general,  treasurer,  commissioners  of  public  lands,  agriculture  and  forestry,  and 
boards  of  a  public  character  created  by  law.  All  these  officials  are  to  be  appointed 
for  4  years  and  are  to  be  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  The  judicial  power  of 
the  Territory  is  to  be  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court.  Circuit  Court,  and  superior  courts 
established  at  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature.  The  laws  of  the  republic  of  Hawaii 
relative  to  the  judicial  department  are,  in  general,  to  be  continued  in  force  subject  to 
modifications  by  Congress  or  the  territorial  Legislature.  But  all  juries  hereafter 
shall  be  constituted  without  reference  to  race  or  place  of  birth,  except  that  no  jury 
shall  be  impanelled  exclusively  from  persons  of  any  race,  and  except  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  accepted  as  a  juror  who  cannot  understandingly  speak,  read  and  write 
the  English  language. 

A  federal  district  court  is  to  be  established,  the  judge,  attorney,  and  marshal 
thereof  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  six  years.  This  court  is  to  have,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  juris- 
diction of  all  cases  cognizable  in  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  Writs  of 
error  and  appeal  from  this  court  shall  be  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  ninth  judicial  district.  The  voters  of  Hawaii  shall  elect  a  delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  delegate  shall  have  a  seat  in  that  body,  but  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  vote.  The  wharves,  landings,  roadsteads,  and  harbors  constructed  or 
controlled  by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  and  the  public  property  ceded  to  the  United 
States  on  August  12,  i8g8,  shall  remain  in  the  possession,  use  and  control  of  Hawaii 
until  otherwise  provided  for  by  federal  authority.  All  vessels  which  carried 
Hawaiian  registers  on  August  12,  1898,  and  which  were  owned  bona  fide  by  the  citi- 
rens  of  Hawaii  or  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered 
as  American  vessels,  and  the  coasting  trade  between  the  islands  and  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  shall  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
applicable  to  such  trade  between  any  two  great  coasting  districts.  For  the  purposes 
of  naturalization,  residence  in  the  Hawaiian  islands  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  residence  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  but  all  other  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  naturalization  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  apply  to  the  persons  of  those  islands. 
Chinese  living  in  the  Hawaiian  islands  when  this  act  takes  effect  may,  within  one 
year  thereafter,  obtain  certificates  of  residence  as  required  by  acts  of  Congress,  and 
until  the  expiration  of  that  year  they  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  unlawfully  in  the 
United  States  if  found  without  these  certificates.  But  no  Chinese  laborer,  with  or 
without  a  certificate,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  other  part  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

In  this  bill  the  clauses  of  most  immediate  importance  to  Hawaiians  are  perhaps 
those  abolishing  the  property  qualification  for  voters  and  the  contract  labor  system.  ' 
The  American  element  in  the  islands  felt  that  the  former  was  ne<%ssary  to  insure 
the  continued  political  dominance  of  the  conservative  whites,  and  that  the  tatter 
was  required  for  the  sugar  industry.  General  satisfaction  was  expressed,  however, 
by  the  continuance  in  effect  of  most  of  the  existing  laws  of  Hawaii,  and  by  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  officials  appointed  by  the  President  should  be  citizens  of  Hawaii, 
thus  avoiding  "carpet-bag"  government.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  bill  is  its 
stipulation  that  Hawaiian  franchises  shall  be  under  the  control  of  Congress. 

HAWklHB,  Frederick,  an  English  writer,  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
London  Times,  died  early  in  July,  190a   When  he  was  20  years  old  he  published  a 
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biography  of  Edmund  Kean  in  two  voluriKS.  He  assisted  in  establishing  tbe 
Theatre,  begun  as  a  weekly  paper  in  1877  becoming  a  monthly  review,  and 

was  its  editor  until  it  ceased  publication  in  i8g8.  His  other  published  works  are  the 
Annals  of  the  French  Stage  from  its  Origin  to  the  Death  of  Racine  <i884),  and 
The  French  Stage  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1888). 

BAT.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  division 
of  statistics,  shows  the  acreage,  production  and  value  of  hay  m  the  United  Statei 
in  igoo: 
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13.flB 
14.06 
18.80 
11.80 
11 .00 
18.70 
18.70 
10.65 
S.95 
0.40 
6.80 
S.6S 
11.80 
18.40 
11.86 
11.06 
9  45 
0.T5 
8.40 
9.65 
6.05 
6.80 
6.89 
4.55 
6  15 
8,96 
6.65 
8.70 
7.80 
7.60 
V  90 
11.80 
7.90 
7.70 
6.60 
9  50 
6.80 

B.ia 


8.89 


DoUan. 

10.988,7111 
8,0)8,088 

11,^5,080 
ft.6n,168 
]^4» 
7,100,086 

47,086,474 
8^010,887 

S7448.696 
fl19.fiBS 

4,ft«r,aQs 

7,686,480 
1,978.816 

a,2U>.sio 
8,4»uei 

«7,98r 
902.844 
994  334 
473.880 
a,7S8,877 


8,6B6.4r-e 
7,887 A* 
4,437JB88 

18.26a.40r 
16,32f<.1  Kl 
16,818.667 

i7,8ae.m 

11,757.116 

•.8oa.«4i 

S4,0».»86 

19JS7,7M 
18,848.148 
18,608,388 
8.)08J»74 
1,807.898 
5,138.726 
S,60t,1M 
U.551.811 
765.6T8 
648.K0 
4,668.847 

3,aen.G6» 

4,284.170 
8,041,664 
11,404.178 
88,071,594 

4UJl88,n0 


HATTL   See  Haiti. 

HAZEItTlHS,  WiLUAM  Stanley,  an  American  landscape  artist,  died  February  2, 
1900.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  January.  1835,  and  after  graduating  at  Har- 
vard in  1854  studied  art  in  his  native  city  and  in  Diisseldorf  and  Rome.  After  living 
in  Rome  for  a  number  of  years  he  settled  in  Boston,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  1861.  His  most  important  pictures  are  scenes  of 
•  Italy  and  New  England. 

HAZBN,  Henrv  Allen,  professor  of  meteorology  in  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  died  in  Washin^on,  D.  C.  January  23,  igoo,  at  the  age  of  51  years.  He 
was  bcHTi  in  Serur,  India,  where  his  father  was  a  missicmary.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  at  10  years  of  zgK,  and  in  1871  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Cdle^ 
where  he  remained  until  1876.  first  as  a  student  in  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  then  as  assistant  in  drawing.  He  then  went  to  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School.  Yale,  and  from  1877  to  1880  acted  as  private  assistant  to  Professor 
Elias  Loomis  in  the  department  of  physics  and  meteorology.  In  May,  1881,  he  joined 
the  United  Suites  Signal  Service  (now  the  Weather  Bureau)  ;  and  from  July, 
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to  the  time  of  his  death  was  professor  of  meteorology.  He  wrote  numerous  meteoro- 
1<%ical  papers,  established  tables  for  the  reduction  of  barometric  readinss  to  sea 
level,  and  produced  several  scientific  devices,  including  the  sling  psychrometer  and 
the  thermometer  shelter. 

BAZBN,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Allen,  the  editor  of  the  Coigrcgatioiuzl  Year  Book, 
died  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  August  5,  1900.  He  was  born  in  1832  at  Hartford,  Vt., 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1854  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  three 
years  later.  His  longest  pastorates  were  at  Plymouth,  Lyme,  and  Pittsfield,  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  at  Billeraca,  Mass.  After  i^,  devoting  himself  to  editorial  and 
statistical  work,  by  his  executive  ability  Dr.  Hazen  became  prc»ninent  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  He  edited  the  Congregational  Quarterly  for  a  time,  and  was 
permanent  secretary  of  the  National  Congregational  Council.  When  the  International 
Congregational  Council  met  at  Boston  for  its  session  last  year,  Dr.  Hazen  was 
secretary  of  that  body.  His  published  work  includes  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
an  historical  study,  given  as  an  address  before  Ae  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society  in  1S92. 

HEALT,  Right  Rev.  James  Augustine,  bishop  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Maine,  died  August  5,  190a  He  was  born  at  Macon,  Ga..  in  183a  After  studying 
at  the  Grand  Seminary  at  Montreal  and  at  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  he  was  ordained  in 
1854,  For  twelve  years  he  was  rector  of  the  cathedral  at  Boston,  then  of  Sl  James's 
Church,  and  in  1875  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Maine. 

HHAP,  Chables  Swinnerton,  a  well-known  musical  composer  and  conductor, 
died  at  Birmingham.  England,  June  u,  1900,  53  years  of  age.  At  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatorsr  he  studied  under  Moscheles.  Hauptmann,  Richter,  and  Reinecke,  and  soon 
won  a  wide  reputation  as  organist,  conductor,  and  teacher.  One  of  his  finest  com- 
positions. The  Maid  of  Astolat,  was  written  in  1886  for  the  Wolverampton  Festival, 
which  he  conducted.  The  cantata  met  with  such  success  that  he  was  requested  to 
write  Fair  Rosamond  lot  the  New  Staffordshire  Festival  of  i8ga 

HBAT.  See  Physics. 

HEATXNa  FROM  Central  Stations  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  striking  developments 
of  the  next  few  years.  During  1900  a  number  of  such  plants  were  completed  and  the 
construction  of  others  commenced.  The  recent  impetus  given  to  the  general  plan, 
which  is  by  no  means  new,  has  come  from  a  desire  to  utilize  the  exhaust  steam  from 
electric  light  and  power  stations.  On  November  I,  1900,  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Railway 
and  Power  Company  started  a  central  heating  plant,  having  about  fonr  miles  of 
underground  mains,  supplying  the  central,  or  business,  section  of  the  city  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  residence  section.  The  system  utilizes  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  power  station,  which  eventually  will  supply  current  for  lighting  as  well  as  for 
railway  purposes.  The  steam  for  heating  enters  the  pipe  system  under  a  pressure 
of  5  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  can  be  supplemented  by  live  steam  from  the  boilers 
at  times  of  light  load,  the  live  steam  entering  the  heating  mains  automatically  through 
pressure-reducing  valves.  All  the  heating  pipes  are  of  wrought  iron,  with  devices 
called  variators  placed  at  intervals  to  provide  for  contraction  and  expansion.  The 
main  heating  pipe  is  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  l-inch  heat- 
insulating  coating  and  a  dead-air  space  of  4  inches,  formed  by  brick  side  walls  and 
arched  roof,  with  two  layers  of  creosoted  plank  between  the  pipe  and  tlie  brick  arch. 
The  pipe  is  placed  on  rollers  and  guides,  and  is  supported  on  brick  piers.  The 
smaller  sizes  of  pipes  are  cased  with  fir  and  pine  4  inches  in  thickness,  made  of 
kiln-dried  creosoted  staves,  the  wooden  casing  being  tin-lined  and  thoroughly  coated 
on  the  outside  with  asphalt  and  pitch.  Mr.  Thomas  Ellicott  is  chief  engineer  of  the 
Atlanta  Railway  and  Power  Company,  and  the  heating  system  was  installed  by  the 
American  District  Steam  Company,  of  I-ockport,  N.  Y.  This  company  also  put  in 
similar  plants  in  1900  at  Wilkinsburg,  Pcnn.,  which  is  really  a  residence  section  of 
Pittsburg,  and  at  Seattle,  Wash.  At  the  latter  place  the  outside  temperature  on 
November  23,  1900,  was  15°  Fahrenheit  above  zero,  and  at  the  same  time  the  initial 
steam  pressure  was  pounds,  and  the  pressure  to  customers  2  pounds.  Both  the 
Seattle  and  Wilkinsbnn;  plants  are  supplied  by  steam  from  electric-light  stations. 
M  Delaware,  O..  the  electric  li^t  and  power  company  started  a  hot-water  central 
heating  system  late  in  igoo.  usmg  the  exhaust  steam  from  its  lighting  and  street 
railway  power  plant  to  heat  the  water,  which  is  circulated  through  the  system  of 
pipes  by  means  of  two  pumps.  One  or  more  near-by  buildings  were  heated  in  this 
way  as  early  as  1898,  but  the  new  and  extended  system  includes  about  three  miles 
of  8,  6,  and  4  inch  pipe.  All  mains  and  service  pipes  are  in  duplicate,  since  the 
water  must  be  returned  to  the  power  plant  for  reheating.  There  is  a  separate  dupli- 
cate connection  between  each  radiator  and  the  street  main.  The  undergroimd  pipes 
are  protected  by  a  wrapping  of  rock  wool,  made  from  glass-furnace  waste,  and  are 
enclosed  three  thicknesses  of  boards,  wi^  two  air  ntaces.  Over  these  boards 
are  two  thicknesses  of  tarred  paper.    There  is  a  tile  drain  beneath  the  conduit, 
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enclosing  the  heating  pipes.  The  charge  for  this  heating  service  is  12^  cents  per 
square  foot  of  radiating  surface  of  the  house  radiators.  The  general  manager  of 
the  company  is  E.  F.  Gvryn,  who  is  said  to  have  devised  many  of  the  details  emiSoyed. 

HBNimSST,  John,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Dubuque,  died  in  that  city 
March  4,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1823.  and  was  educated  in  the  seminary  at 
Carondelet,  Mo.,  being  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1850.  In  1855  he  became 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  Carondelet  and  superior  of  the  seminary  in  1857. 
From  i860  to  1866  he  had  charge  of  a  parish  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Dubuque.   This  was  made  an  archdiocese  in  1893. 

HZmRT,  William  Wirt,  historical  student  and  grandson  of  Patrick  Henry,  died 
December  4,  igoo.  He  was  born  in  1831.  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  became  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  State.  He  was  four  terms  in  the  Legislature, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  was  devoted  to  historical  research.  As  president 
of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  and  of  the  American  Historical  Society  he  deliv- 
ered some  excellent  addresses  on  historical  subjects.  His  chief  work  was  the  Life, 
Correspondence,  and  Speeches  of  Patrick  Henry,  which  he  published  in  1891. 

HmtUUlTlt.   See  Biology. 

HHRINQ)  Carl,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
KKXH3I,  served  as  a  delegate  of  the  United  States  government  to  the  International 
Mectrical  Congress  at  Paris  in  190a  He  was  bom  m  Philadelphia,  March  29,  i85o, 
and  graduated  in  1880  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  spent  several 
years  as  assistant  and  as  a  student  of  electrical  engineering.  In  1883-84  he  pursued 
graduate  studies  in  electricity  under  Professor  Kittler  at  Darmstadt.  Mr.  Hering 
was  the  only  United  States  member  of  the  fury  of  awards  at  the  International  Elec- 
trical Exposition  at  Vienna  in  1883,  and  in  1884  he  became  assistant  electrician  under 
Professor  Houston  for  the  Philadelphia  Electrical  Exhibition.  He  also  served  in 
this  connection  on  the  scientific  commission  for  making  tests  and  reports.  From 
1885  he  was  actively  engaged  as  an  electrical  engineer,  and  in  iS8g  he  was  sent  by 
the  United  States  government  to  make  a  report  on  the  electrical  exhibits  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1889,  again  serving  on  the  jury  of  award  in  this  department  For 
this  work  he  received  the  decoration  of  Officicr  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  from  the 
French  government.  In  1890  Mr.  Hering  was  a  judge  at  the  St.  Louis  Electrical 
Exhibition,  and  in  1891  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  delegation  sent  to  the  Inter- 
national Electrical  Congress  at  Frankfort,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 
He  has  been  an  editor  and  contributor  to  the  electrical  press,  and  in  1891-93  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  In  1899  he  was 
a  member  of  the  jury  of  awards  at  the  Export  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  and  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  igoo  he  represented  the  United  States  in  a  similar  capacity. 
Mr.  Hering  was  also  chosen  vice-president  at  the  International  Electrical  Congress 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  Exposition.  For  seven  years  he  has  contributed  to 
the  Electrical  World  a  weekly  digest  of  current  electricsd  literature,  both  European 
and  American. 

BEIHVBT  ISIiAMDS.   See  Cook  Islands. 

BBBZBOOVINA.   See  Bosnia  and  Herzegotiha. 

HBBZOZBNBEIRO,  Heinrich  von,  a  pianist  and  composer,  died  October  12, 
1900,  at  Wiesbaden.  He  was  born  in  Styria  in  1843.  and  studied  at  the  Vienna 
conservatory  under  Dessof.  In  1874  he  was  associated  in  founding  the  Bach-Verein, 
and  the  following  year  became  the  director.  From  1885  to  1888  he  was  professor 
of  composition  at  the  Berlin  School  of  Music,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  counterpoint.  His  compositions,  which  show  a  profound  the- 
oretical training  and  a  rich  poetic  imagination,  include  two  symphonies,  a  symphonic 
poem,  Odysseus,  several  pieces  for  solo,  choir,  and  orchestra,  and  many  songs. 

HXlSSEIiIi,  Dr.  Rudolph,  the  German  scientist  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
propagating  ponds  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  died  August  16.  1900, 
at  the  age  of  75.  He  was  born  at  Baden,  Germany,  studied  at  Heidelberg  and 
Strassburg,  and  accompanied  Professor  Lebold  in  his  expedition  around  the  world 
for  scientmc  researdi.  Since  1877  Frosessor  Hessell  has  lived  in  Washington,  where 
he  was  connected  with  the  Fish  Commission. 

BBTOL,  or  SODIUM  OZNNAMATB.   See  Tuberculosis. 

HBWIiBTT,  Maurice,  an  English  writer,  published  in  1900  Richard  Yea  and 
Nay,  a  pleasant  romance  dealing  with  mediaeval  scenes  and  events.  Mr.  Hewlett, 
the  son  of  Henry  Gay  Hewlett,  also  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  1861.  He  studied 
at  the  London  International  College  and  at  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  and  in  [891 
was  called  to  the  bar.  Of  late  years  he  has  held  an  offic^ial  position  in  the  Board 
of  Trade.  He  began  his  literary  career  with  a  scholarly  series  of  Renaissance 
studies:  The  Masque  of  Dead  Florentines  (1895)  and  Earthwork  out  of  Tuscany 
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(1895).  In  1897  he  wrote  Songs  and  Meditations,  a  little  book  of  sonnets  in  the 
Italian  manner,  and  the  following  year  Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd.  Little  Novels 
of  Italy  was  published  in  1899,  and  in  the  same  year  his  For«/ Loi/ct-j  was  awarded 
the  Academy  prize.  Mr.  Hewlett's  enthusiasm  for  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
his  knowledge  of  its  characteristics  give  to  his  romances  a  singularly  persuasive 
atmon>here  which  is  enhanced  by  the  skilful  employment  of  an  archaic  phraseology. 
Mr.  Hewlett  is  at  present  writing  a  new  novel  entitled  The  Tuscan  Crown,  a  story  of 
Florence  at  the  zenith  of  her  greatness. 

mOH  TBMPBRATURB  THBRMOBJBTRY.   See  Physics  (paragraph  Heat). 

HlUt,  Horace,  an  English  amiposer,  died  at  Norwich  March  15,  1900,  at  the  age 
of  66  years.  His  best-known  work  is  the  oratorio  Nehemiah.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  was  chorus  master  at  the  Norwich  triennial  musical  festivals. 

HILI*,  James  J.,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  has  during  the  past 
few  years  been  actively  engaged  in  the  development  and  extension  of  American 
commerce  in  Asia.  Mr.  Htll,  who  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
railroad  men  in  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Wellington  County,  Ontario,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1838.  Mr.  Hill  became  vice-president  of  the  St.  Paul  h  Pacific  Railroad 
in  1882,  and  president  in  1883.  the  road  in  i8go  becoming  a  portion  of  the  Great 
Northern  system  under  his  control  and  presidency.  Mr.  Hill  successfully  carried  out 
his  scheme  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Puget  Sound,  and  so 
carefully  were  his  plans  prepared  and  so  well  managed  was  the  enterprise  that  the 
Great  Northern  has  never  passed  a  dividend  or  defaulted  on  the  interest  of  its  bonds. 
In  connection  with  this  railroad  a  fleet  of  large  passenger  and  freight  steamers  was 
established  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  operated  between  Duluth  and  Buffala  Just  as 
the  eastern  terminal  at  Duluth  had  become  a  centre  of  great  activity,  so  it  occurred 
to  Mr,  Hill  to  use  the  western  end  of  the  line  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  extend  American 
trade  across  the  Pacific.  By  means  of  an  arrangement  with  the  Japanese  Gener^ 
Steamship  Company,  which  provided  for  a  regular  service  between  Seattle  and  Japan 
and  China,  flour,  grain,  iron,  and  steel  and  other  American  products  are  carried  to 
Asia  at  reduced  rates,  while  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  has  in  course  of  construc- 
tion a  fleet  of  large  steamers  which  will  be  as  large  as  the  Campania  or  Lucama. 
Docks  and  other  facilities  for  rapid  and  economical  handling  and  reshipment  are 
being  provided  at  Seattle  which  will  enable  this  new  Pacific  line  to  compete  success 
fully  with  traffic  through  the  Suez  Canal,  or  even  with  freight  from  Russia  or  Europe 
by  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  This  will  afford  a  new  market  for  the  ap^ricultural 
and  other  interests  of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  developments  of  the  near  future. 

BUX,  Nathaniel  Peter,  former  United  States  senator  from  Colorado,  died  at 
his  home  in  Denver,  May  22,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1832, 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1857,  and  from  1859  to  1864  was  professor  of 
chemistry  in  that  institution.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Colorado  and  engaged 
in  mining,  organizing  in  1867  the  Colorado  Smelting  Company.  He  was  mayor  of 
Black  Hawk  in  1871,  a  member  of  the  territorial  council  in  1872,  and  was  elected  as  a 
Republican  to  the  federal  Senate  for  the  term  1879-85.  In  1891  he  was  a  member  of 
the  International  Monetary  Commission, 

HINSDAUB,  Burke  Aaron,  a  prominent  educator  and  professor  of  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  died  November  29,  1900.  He 
was  born  in  Ohio  in  1837  and  studied  at  Hiram  College,  where  he  was  professor  of 
&igHsh  literature  and  president  from  1870  to  1882.  He  was  then  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  for  four  years,  and  in  1897  was  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Education.  His  writings  include :  Schools  and  Studies 
;  GarHeld  and  Education  (1881)  ;  an  edition  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  James 
A.  GarHeld  (1882-85).  tuid  a  treatise  on  How  to  Study  and  Teach  History. 

RISTORIOAXj  ABBOOI&TION,  ABfBBIOAN,  organized  in  1884,  incorporated 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1889,  had  in  1900  a  membership  of  1650.  It  has  published  five 
volumes  of  Papers,  now  discontinued,  ten  annual  Reports,  and  eight  volumes  of 
Church  History  Papers.  The  Justin  Winsor  prize  of  $100  will  be  awarded  in  1901 
for  the  best  unpublished  monograph  in  the  field  of  American  history  that  shall  be 
submitted  on  or  before  October  l,  1901.  The  prize  is  intended  for  writers  who 
have  not  obtained  an  established  reputation.  The  work  must  be  based  on  original 
investigation,  and  be  a  distinct  contribution  to  knowledge,  and  must  conform  to  the 
acceptM  canons  of  historical  research  and  criticism.  Officers  of  the  association  for 
1901 :  President,  Charles  Francis  Adams ;  secretary,  A.  Howard  Cark,  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Wa^ington,  D,  C. 

HOBBBS,  John  Olives  (Mrs.  Pearl  Mary  Teresa  Craigie),  the  English  author, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  November  3,  1867,  and  studied  in  Paris  and  at  University 
Coll^,  London.   She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Morgan  Richards,  a  wholesale 
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chemist  of  London,  and  her  first  recorded  performance  in  print  is  a  story  entitled 
Lost,  A  Dog,  written  at  the  age  of  nine  and  published  in  Dr.  Joseph  Parker's 
Fountain.  Her  books  include  Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral  (1891)  ;  The  Sinner's 
Comedy  (1692) ;  A  Bundle  of  Lifeii^) ;  The  Gods,  Some  Mortals,  and  Lord  Wick- 
enham  (1895),  and  School  for  Saints  (1897).  As  playwright  she  is  known  for  The 
Ambassador  (1899)  and  A  Repentance  (1899),  both  produced  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  London.  The  hard  but  by  no  means  profound  cynicism  of  her  earlier 
work— in  part  induced,  it  may  be,  by  unpleasant  personal  experiences— appears  in 
mellower  guise  in  Robert  Orange  (1900),  the  sequel  to  the  School  for  S<Unts.  The 
times  of  the  story  are  those  of  Disradi — times  in  which  Mrs.  Craigie  is  uncommonly 
interested  and  versed ;  its  problems  are  complex  to  a  degree ;  and  its  reception  has 
been  notably  favorable. 

BOBLITZSIX,  Fetteb  Shrveb,  ex-member  of  Congress  from  Maryland,  died  in 
Baltimore,  May  2,  190a  He  was  bora  at  Cmnherland,  Md..  in  1838,  bi^n  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Baltimore  in  1859,  and  served  with  the  Confederate  troops  during 
the  Civil  War.  In  1870,  1876.  and  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates,  in  which  during  his  last  term  he  was  speaker.  In  1880  and  1883  he  was 
elected  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 

HOBOEEN  FZRZI.   See  New  Jersey  (paragraph  Hoboken  Fire). 

HOOEHT,  lOB.  See  Ice-Hockev. 

HOFFXCAN,  Colonel  Wickham,  former  United  States  minister  to  Denmark, 
died  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May  21,  1900.  He  was  a  son  of  the  prominent  New 
York  jurist,  Murray  Hoffman,  and  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1821.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1842,  served  with  distinction  with  the  Union  forces  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  1867  was  appointed  to  a  position  with  the  American  Legation  at 
Paris,  being  transferred  to  London  in  1875  and  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1877.  Having 
remained  here  for  six  years  as  charef  d'affaires,  he  was  appomted  by  President 
Arthur  minister  at  Copenhagen,  in  which  position  he  served  until  1885.  He  wrote 
Camp,  Court,  and  Siege,  a  Narrative  of  Personal  Adventure  During  Two  Wars, 
and  Leisure  Hours  in  Russia. 

HOHBNIiC^E-SOHIXXINaEniRBT,  Chloowig  Karl  Victok,  Prince,  who 
resigned  the  chancellorship  of  the  German  Empire  in  October.  1900,  was  born  in, 
1819  at  Rottenburg  on  the  Fulda,  and  in  1846  became  head  of  the  Hohenlohe-Schil- 
linghurst  branch  of  the  princely  line  of  Hohentohe-Waldenbourg.  After  studying  at 
Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Bonn,  he  was  connected  for  a  time  with  the  Prussian 
administration,  but  in  consequence  of  owning  extensive  estates  in  Bavaria,  be  passed 
over  to  the  service  of  that  governmenL  In  1867  he  became  minister  for  foreign 
aiTairs.  At  this  time  he  appeared  to  sympathize  with  the  minor  German  states 
against  Prince  Bismarck's  policy  of  consolidation,  but  it  was  generally  felt  that  in 
reality  he  was  favoring  Prussian  ambitions.  His  friendly  attitude  toward  Prussia, 
and  to  a  greater  degree  his  hostility  to  the  ultramontane  policy  of  the  Vatican 
council,  aroused  much  dissatisfaction  among  certain  parties.  In  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter question,  he  went  so  far  as  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  several  European 
cabinets  for  mutual  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Church  in  civil 
affairs.  The  increase  of  power  in  the  ultramontane  party  in  the  election  of  1869 
resulted  in  his  resignation  from  the  ministry.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  as 
member  of  the  first  German  Reichstag,  Prince  Hohenlohe  became  leader  of  the 
party  that  favored  the  alliance  of  Bavaria  with  the  Hohenzollern  monarchy,  arid  fol- 
lowed in  all  particulars  the  policy  of  Bismarck.  In  1874.  after  Count  Amim  was 
recalled,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Paris  and  was  there  esteemed  for  his 
diplomacy  and  patriotism.  In  1885  he  became  governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  suc- 
ceeding General  ManteufFel,  and  under  his  able  administration  the  passport  system 
for  the  suppression  of  intrigue  between  France  and  the  annexed  countries  wag  car- 
ried out  with  great  rigor.  In  1894  he  succeeded  to  the  imperial  chancellorship  on 
the  resignation  of  Count  Caprivi.  His  programme  has  been  tax  reform,  energetic 
colonial  policy,  strengthening  of  the  navy,  and  improvement  in  agricultural  condi- 
tions. Through  his  efforts  the  present  civil  code  was  adopted  by  the  government 
He  was  highly  esteemed  as  chancellor  and  in  general  met  with  approval  abroad  ^td 
at  home,  but  he  did  not  show  himself  a  man  of  powerful  purpose.  This  was  not 
required  of  him,  since  the  emperor  has  Of  late  been  practically  his  own  chancellor. 
Pnnce  Hohenlohe  was  well  liked  by  the  emperor.  Th:  position  of  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged  plued  him  almost  on  equal  terms  with  the  members  of  the 
imperial  house.  For  some  time  previous  to  the  prince's  resignation  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  emperor's  "forward"  policy  in  imperial 
affairs.   He  was  succeeded  in  the  chancellorship  by  Count  von  Bulow. 

HOLXiAND.   See  Netherlaetds. 

HKAMANi  Silas  Whitcomb,  physicist  and  professor  emeritus  in  fht  Massaditi- 
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aetts  Institute  of  TechnoloKf.  died  April  i,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Harvard,  Mass., 
Janoary  20,  1856,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge, 
from  which  he  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1876  and  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  ^ysical  laboratory.  The  well- 
earned  promotions  to  the  positions  of  instructor  (1881),  assistant  professor  (1882), 
associate  professor  (1885),  and  professor  (1893),  followed  but  in  iSg;  Professor 
Hobnan  was  forced  to  give  up  his  professorial  duties  altogether,  and  his  name  was 
afterward  carried  on  the  roU  of  the  institute  as  professor  emeritus.  His  useful 
scientific  career  was  early  interfered  with  by  poor  health,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  Professor  Ilolman  was  not  only  an  invalid,  but  suffered  from  fatting 
eyesight,  which  terminated  in  total  blindness.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
development  of  methods  of  instruction  in  the  physical  laboratory,  and  also  wrote  a 
number  of  interesting  scientific  papers.  He  was  the  author  of  Physical  Laboratory 
Notes,  7  editions  (1885-95)  ;  Lecture  Notes  on  Heat  (1886)  ;  Discussion  of  the  Pre- 
cision of  Measurements  (1892)  ;  Computation  Rules  and  Logarithms  (1896)  ;  Mat- 
ter.  Energy,  Force,  and  Work  (iStje).  Among  his  investigations,  one  On  the 
Eifect  of  Temperatvre  on  the  Viscosity  of  Air  in  1876,  and  a  subsequent  study  of 
the  Viscosity  of  Gases  are  well  known. 

BOI1MB8,  Edward  L.,  M.D.,  physician  and  for  a  number  of  years  president  of 
the  Rush  Medical  College.  Chicago,  died  in  that  city  February  12,  1900.  He  was 
bom  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  1828,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  and  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  Moving  to  Chicago  in  1856,  he  founded  the  Illinois  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  in  1858,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  lecturer  on  diseases  of  tiie 
eye  and  ear.  In  1867  he  was  made  professor  and  in  i^k>  became  president  of  the 
college. 

BONlwuAS,  a  Central  American  rqmbUc  north  of  Nicaragua,  borders  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  touches  the  Pacific  at  the  Gulf  of  Condu^ua.  The  capital  is 
Tegucigalpa. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education. — The  republic  consists  of  15  departments,  with 
a  total  area  of  about  43,000  square  miles  and  a  population  (1896)  of  about  407,000. 
The  white  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Spanish  descent,  but  they  represent  only  a 
small  part  of  the  population,  the  mass  of  the  people  being  Indians,  Estimated  popu- 
lations of  the  chief  towns  are:  Tegucigalpa  and  Coraayagua,  each  about  13,000;  Tru- 
jillo  and  Yoro,  each  about  4000.  Roman  Catholicism  prevails,  but  there  is  no  state 
church  and  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  is  recognized.  Primary  instruction  is 
free,  secular,  and  nominally  compulsory.  In  1894  there  were  449  public  primary 
schcx^s,  with  16^2  scholars  %  in  1900,  besides  69  private  schools,  there  were  627 
public  primary  schools  with  an  attendance  of  29,0)0,  of  whom  about  two-thirds 
were  boys.  For  higher  education  there  are  23  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  abont 
itioo,  and  a  so-called  university  consisting  of  various  departments  at  T^ucigalpa 
and  Comayagua.  In  1900  the  reported  number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  pub- 
lished was  18,  of  which  Tegucigalpa  had  8. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  presi- 
dent, who  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  of  five  members.  The  president  in  1900  was  Senor  Terencio  Sierra,  who 
was  inaugurated  February  i,  1899.  The  legislative  power  rests  with  a  congress  of 
(leputies,  elected  in  the  proportion  of  one  deputy  for  each  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
regular  army  numbers  about  floo  men  and  the  national  militia  about  20.000. 

Finance. — Revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs  duties  and  taxes  on  alcoholic 
liquors.  Thoroughly  trustworthy  data  on  public  finance  are  not  available,  but  the 
following  figures  have  been  reported  for  recent  fiscal  years:  Revenue  and  expendi- 
ture in  1896,  1,901,606  pesos  and  2.264,586  pesos  respectively;  in  1897,  2,388,500  pesos 
and  2,400,272  pesos  respectively ;  revenue  in  1898,  3,049.365  pesos.  The  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1901  is  2.423,000  pesos.  The  principal  of  the  external 
debt  amounts  to  £5,398,570,  but  as  no  interest  has  been  paid  since  the  debt  in 
1899  bad  reached  the  sura  of  £17,834^  ($86,784,594),  so  large  an  amonnt  for  so 
small  and  unprogresstve  a  country  that  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  sooner  or  later 
Hmdaras  will  repudiate  it.  The  internal  debt  in  1899  was  reported  at  5,518,833 
pesos.  On  October  l,  1900,  the  value  of  the  peso  (silver)  in  United  States  money 
was  45.1  cents. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  chief  industry,  agriculture,  though  not  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  is  improving.  The  chief  product  is  bananas,  tobacco  ranking 
second;  other  crops  of  some  importance  arc  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  cacao,  com.  wheat, 
rice,  b»ns,  grapes,  and  citrus  fruits.  Cattle-breeding  is  carried  on  extensively.  In 
tiw  forests  and  uncultivated  lands  many  valuable  woods  and  plants  abound,  includ- 
iag  aloes,  tamarinds,  copaiba,  dye  woods,  medicinal  plants,  vanilla,  cabinet  woods, 
vegetable  ivory,  and  the  rubber  tree.  The  mineral  resonrces  of  Honduras  are  un- 
usually great,  and  though  mining  has  not  yet  been  well  developed  the  products  of 
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this  industry  occupy  in  value  first  place  among  the  exports.  Though  the  building 
and  improvement  of  roads  is  carried  on  by  the  government,  the  principal  obstacle  to 
mining  development  continues  to  be  the  inadequate  transportation  facilities.  About 
20  companies  are  engaged  in  mining,  the  silver  output  at  present  being  the  most 
valuable.  Other  metals  and  minerals  that  occur  are  gold,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper, 
zinc,  platinum,  nickel,  bismuth,  coal,  salt,  sulphur,  and  opals.  An  exceedingly  rich 
iron  mine — ^probably  the  richest  of  the  countr^^ — is  that  at  Agualtaca,  recently 
declared  to  be  government  property ;  the  iron,  which  in  large  part  is  magnetic,  is  of 
superior  quality  and  occurs  in  very  abundant  deposits  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  discovery  that  the  Mangulile  region  contains  gold  veins  of  uncommon  richness 
attracted  many  prospectors  to  that  district  in  igoo.  Apparently  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  much  foreign 
capital.  The  year  1900  was  a  peaceful  one  and  the  general  economic  situation  was 
regarded  as  satisfactory. 

The  leading  export  is  silver,  others  of  importance  being  bananas,  cattle,  tobacco, 
coffee,  cacao,  woods,  and  gold.  Among  the  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods  and  iron 
and  steel  wares.  Foreign  trade  in  merchandise  is  principally  with  the  United  States, 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  ranking  next  Authentic  figures  of  the  total  imports 
and  exports,  however,  are  not  available,  though  for  1898  it  has  been  reported  diat 
the  imports  amounted  to  over  1,600,000  pesos,  and  the  exports  about  4,782,000  pesos. 
The  trade  in  merchandise  with  the  United  States  has  been  for  fiscal  years:  Imports — 
1898,  $752,203;  1899.  $832,016;  1900,  $1,181,193;  exports — 1898,  $784,741;  1899,  $911,- 
849;  1900.  $988,606. 

Communications. — Honduras  has  only  one  line  of  railway,  hut  others  have  been 
projected.  The  line  now  in  operation  is  1 10  kilometres  {(A  miles)  in  length  and 
connects  Puerto  Cortez  on  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  with  La  Pimienta  by  way  of  San 
Pedro  Sula.  An  extension  of  this  road  has  been  projected  from  La  Pimienta  to 
Fonseca  on  the  Pacific,  distant  about  330  kilometres  (205  miles).  Other  railways 
have  also  been  projected,  but  their  construction,  in  the  immediate  future  at  least, 
is  doubtful.  In  i8g8  there  were  244  post-offices  and  155  telegraph  offices,  with  273a 
miles  of  line.   See  Central  America. 

BONO  EONQ,  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kwang- 
tung,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  constitutes  a  British  crown  colony.  The 
island,  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  of  only  half  a  mile  in 
width,  is  about  40  miles  east  of  Macao  (Portuguese)  and  90  miles  south  of  Canton. 
The  area  is  about  32  square  miles  and  the  population  in  June,  1898,  was  254,400,  of 
whom  15,190  were  British  and  foreign.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor 
(Sir  Henry  A.  Blake  since  i897)>  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a 
legislative  council.  The  city  of  Victoria,  the  capital — commonly  called  Hong  Kong — 
has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  with  fortifications,  excellent  dodcs  capable 
of  holding  the  largest  vessels,  and  a  water  area  of  about  10  square  miles.  Hoi% 
Kong  is  a  British  military  station  and  the  headquarters  of  the  China  squadron. 
The  imperial  garrison  numbers  about  1800  men.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  accrues 
mainly  from  an  opium  monopoly,  land  taxes,  and  licenses.  A  large  part  of  the 
revenue  is  expended  for  a  strong  police  force.  The  public  debt  in  1899  amounted  to 
£341.799-  In  1898  the  revenue  was  2,918,159  dollars  and  the  expenditure,  3,841,803 
dollars;  in  1899  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  3,610,143  dollars  and  3,162,792 
dollars  respectively.  The  dollar  used  is  the  Mexican  silver  coin,  worth,  at  the  end 
of  1900,  50.9  cents  in  United  States  money. 

As  Victoria  is  a  free  port  there  are  no  customs  returns  showing  the  value  of  trade, 
and  only  mercantile  estimates  are  available.  The  larger  part  of  the  commerce  of 
Hong  Kong  is  in  transit  and  practically  forms  a  part  of  the  trade  of  China.  The 
total  imports  are  estimated  at  about  $19,440,000,  and  the  exports  at  about  $9,720,000 
(these  values  representing  United  States  money).  The  largest  share  of  the  trade  is 
with  Great  Britain,  the  rest  being  chiefly  with  India,  Australia,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany.  The  value,  in  United  States  money,  of  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  in  1898  was  placed  at  $10,827,410,  and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  $3,535,- 
816;  in  1899,  imports,  $13,083,771,  and  exports,  $4,397,292.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $6,699,514  in  1898;  $7,787,719  in  1899;  and  $9,379^339  in 
190a  In  the  same  years  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $992,714, 
^.399.943.  and  $1,296,771  respectively.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce  at  Hong 
Kong  are  opium,  sugar,  flour,  cottons,  oil,  amber,  salt,  betel,  sandal-wood,  woollens, 
silk,  rice,  tea,  and  earthenware. 

Hong  Kong  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1842  after  the  end  of  the  opium  war. 
The  peninsula  of  Kaulun,  on  the  mainland,  was  acquired  by  treaty  in  1861  and  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  colony.  In  1898  Great  Britain  secured  a  lease,  dating 
from  July  i,  for  99  years,  of  the  island  of  Lan-tao,  and  a  part  of  the  mainland, 
including  the  port  of  Kanlun,  and  embracing  the  waters  of  Mirs  Bay  and  Deep  Bay. 
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The  area  leased  on  the  mainland  comprises  376  square  miles,  with  a  pcqiulation  of 
about  100,000.   This  territory  is  administered  as  a  part  of  the  colony. 

HOPBTOUN,  Seventh  Earl  of,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Adrian  Louis  Hope,  lord 
chamberlain  of  her  majesty's  household  since  1898,  was  in  1900  appointed  first 
governor-general  of  the  commonwealth  of  Australia.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
in  1873,  at  the  age  of  13,  succeeded  his  father,  the  sixth  earl  of  Hopetoun.  He  was 
junior  whip  in  the  House  of  Lords  from  1883-86;  lord-in-waiting  for  the  queen  from 
1885-89;  and  lord  high  commissioner  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1887-89.  In  1889,  the  same  year  that  Earl  Hopetoun  was  made  G.C.M.G., 
he  received  the  appointment  of  governor  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  held  the 
position  until  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  commonwealth  to  have  for  the  first 
governor-general  one  who  has  proved  his  good  judgment,  tact,  and  exceptional 
ability  in  actual  colonial  experience.  He  is  felt  to  be  a  fitting  man  for  a  position 
requiring  high  qualities  of  statesmanship. 

,  HOBSBPI1B8H.  See  Food. 

BORTIOULTURS.  The  present  status  of  horticulture  is  one  of  remarkable 
activity.  This  activity  is  more  marked  along  the  lines  of  industrial  horticulture 
than  upon  the  scientific  side.  As  horticulture  is  an  art,  or  industry,  based  upon 
scientific  principles,  it  is  not  surprising,  especially  when  we  consider  the  enormous 
resource  of  the  United  States,  and  the  immediate  needs  of  the  large  number  of 
people  engaged  in  this  work,  that  the  commercial  and  industrial  side  of  the  subject 
should  be  developed  at  a  different  rate  than  the  underlying  scientific  problems. 

The  treatment  of  the  profound  scientific  questions  involved  in  horticulture,  which 
have  always  received  more  attention  by  vegetable  physiologists  than  horticulturists, 
can  be  postponed  until  the  educational  and  industrial  sides  ot  the  subject  have  become 
better  understood.  It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  in  the  United  States  that  horticulture  received  the  degree  of 
attention  which  it  deserved,  and  for  this  reason  courses  of  study  and  systematic 
experimental  investigation  in  this  branch  are  comparatively  young  in  the  United 
States.  Much  progress  is  being  made  each  year  in  the  teaching  of  horticulture.  In 
some  institutions,  notably  Wisconsin,  laboratory  work  is  being  introduced,  and  the 
subject  Is  being  taken  up  in  accordance  with  the  objective  method  of  teaching,  which 
has  been  so  long  emplo}red  in  other  branches  of  science.  The  scope  of  horticulture 
has  broadened  to  a  considerable  extent  in  recent  years,  and  as  a  teaching  subject  its 
pedagogical  value  is  constantly  increasing,  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  students 
to  select  it  as  a  subsidiary  course  in  a  general  education.  The  numerous  experiment 
station  publications  of  the  past  year  relating  to  horticulture  predominate  in  matter 
which  most  largely  concerns  the  practical  horticulturists.  These  reports  describe 
the  great  amount  of  work  which  is  done  each  year  in  testing  new  varieties  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  other  lines  of  investigation,  which  at  the  present  time  the  practical 
horticulturist  is  interested  in.  The  growing  of  the  common  varieties  of  plants  in 
our  newly  settled  Western  States  is  often  attended  with  problems,  and  the  introduc- 
tion and  testing  of  varieties  which  will  prove  hardy  constitutes  at  present  a  line  of 
research  which  is  not  only  necessary,  but  one  from  which  valuable  results  are  being^ 
obtained.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  growing  American  apples  in 
certain  parts  of  the  West,  on  account  of  the  severe  winter  killing  their  roots.  Recent 
experiments  seem  to  show  that  certain  types  of  Siberian  stock  will  prove  valuable 
for  such  regions  on  account  of  their  hardiness.  The  production  of  new  varieties 
by  practical  horticulturists  and  at  experiment  stations  is  so  great  that  many  varieties 
of  certain  garden  products  which  were  extensively  cultivated  a  few  years  ago  have 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  others.  Much  experimentation  is  being  done  on 
the  testing  of  new  varieties  of  plums.  largely  those  derived  from  Ja^nese  stock; 
and  many  new  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which  are  the  results  of  Iwbridization,  are 
constantly  being  placed  on  the  market.  The  most  important  work  in  this  line  is 
being  done  by  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  California.  Considerable  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  the  matter  of  plant  breeding  in  connection  with  horticulture,  and  the 
subject  is  being  investigated  m  both  a  scientific  and  practical  manner  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  stock  with  greater  resistance  to  frost  and  blights.  Enormous  amounts  of 
money  have  been  lost  in  the  past  by  the  destruction  of  the  orange  crop  in  Florida 
through  the  unexpected  appearance  of  frosts;  and  should  the  researches  now  in 
progress  result  in  the  production  of  a  more  hardy  type  of  orange  stock,  the  benefits 
will  be  invsUuable. 

In  southern  France  there  have  been  made  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  with 
a  view  to  diminishing  the  injury  to  the  grape  and  vines^ards  from  hail.  There  have 
been  establi^ed  cannonading  stations  sufficiently  close  together  to  cover  large  areas 
under  cnltivation,  and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  hail-storms  can  be  prevented  by 
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cannonading,  and  the  injurious  effects  to  the  vine  avoided.  A  monthly  periodical 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  protection  from  hail  has  been  established  under  the  au^kes 
of  a  congress  of  persons  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  vine.  (See  also  Metbor- 
OLOCY.)  The  insect  introduced  from  Europe  into  California  in  1899  for  the  purpose 
of  fertilizing  the  Smyrna  fig  has  during  the  past  year  proved  a  success,  and  the 
Smyrna  fig  industry  gives  promise  of  becoming  important  in  California.  A  line  of 
investigation  which  especially  concerns  the  practical  hortictilturist  is  that  relating 
to  the  suppression  of  fungous  diseases  and  obnoxious  insects.  A  large  amount  of 
work  in  this  direction  is  accomplished  each  year  by  horticulturists,  botanists,  and 
entomologists,  from  the  results  of  which  new  methods  of  treatment  are  being  con- 
tinually brought  out  which  are  more  successful  than  those  formerly  in  tise,  and  there 
are  being  tried  many  new  and  improved  mechanical  devices  for  spraying — a  form 
of  treatment  in  which  Americans  have  always  excelled.  The  annual  loss  to  horti- 
cultural products  due  to  fungi  and  insects  is  enormous,  but  the  methods  of  treatment 
already  known  are  capable  of  saving  a  considerably  large  amount  of  this  loss  when 
they  are  proi>erIy  and  universally  amiUed.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  tendencies 
of  the  time  is  the  increasing  use  of  remedies  for  these  troubles,  which  results  in 
a  considerable  saving  to  the  horticulturist,  while  at  the  same  time  this  practice 
usually  induces  more  business-like  methods  in  horticultural  pursuits.  There  are 
issued  annually  spraying  calendars  and  formulas  for  insecticides  and  fungicides  from 
the  various  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States,  which  embody  the  results  of 
the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  combating  fungus  and  insect  pests.  These 
bulletins  are  widely  distributed  to  practical  horticulturists,  and  the  experiment  station 
forms  a  bureau  of  information  for  those  who  wish  additional  information.  It  is 
aloi^^  the  lines  of  supplying  popular  information  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  etc.,  to 
practical  men  that  the  experiment  stations  are  doing  their  most  important  work. 
Horticultural  progress  at  the  present  time  is  in  a  stage  of  development  where  there 
is  a  demand  for  mstruction  of  an  elementary  nature  as  well  as  for  the  results  of 
research.  The  horticultural  department  at  Cornell  University,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  is  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  this  direction.  During  the  past 
year  a  professorship  entitled  "extension  teaching"  has  been  established  at  that 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  horticulturists  and  agricultnrists. 
This  work  is  done  through  the  organization  of  reading  clubs,  by  correspondence, 
and  through  illustrative  experiments  on  the  farm.  The  department  is  also^in  close 
relationship  with  horticultural  clubs,  granges,  and  other  simitar  organizations,  and 
nature  study  leaflets,  containingpopular  and  interesting  material,  are  widely  dis- 
seminated to  aid  in  this  work.  The  number  of  people  in  New  York  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  movement  up  to  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  about  20,000. 
In  other  States  nature  leaflets  and  publications  of  a  simple  and  popular  nature 
relating  to  horticulture  are  occasionally  issued  by  agricultural  organizations.  The 
number  of  such  publications  is  constantly  increasing.  Most  of  the  agricultural 
institutions  in  the  United  States  now  have  short  courses  of  study  especially  designed 
for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  an  elementary  and  practical  framing  in  horticulture 
and  agriculture.  As  a  rule,  such  courses  arc  given  in  the  winter,  but  occasionally 
they  take  place  during  the  summer.  The  interest  manifested  in  such  courses  is 
growing,  as  is  shown  by  the  increased  yearly  attendance.  This  country  is  poorly 
supplied  with  special  schools  giving  elementary  training  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. In  this  respect  it  is  far  behind  European  countries,  and  on  account  of  the 
different  social  and  economic  conditions  here  it  is  a  question  whether  the  same 
proportion  of  such  elementary  schools  is  at  present  needed.  Two  such  schools, 
however,  have  within  the  last  year  been  established  in  Connecticut  and  New  York. 
The  New  York  institution  is  designated  "A  School  of  Applied  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,"  and  is  sitiwted  at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  The  plan  of  jhe  school  embraces 
a  study  of  scientific  principles  along  elementary  lines,  and  especial  attention  will  be 

f iven  to  the  pra(;ficar details  connected  with  the  planting  and  care  of  orchards,  small 
ruits,  market  gardening,  greenhouse  culture,  etc.  The  new  horticulturist's  school 
in  Connecticut  is  situated  at  Hartford,  and  will  be  devoted  largely  to  practical  work. 
The  institution  is  connected  with  the  handicraft  school  of  that  city,  and  will  devote 
its  energies  to  practical  work,  supplemented  by  such  elementary  instruction  in 
horticulture,  floriculture,  botany,  forestry.  landscape  gardening,  etc..  as  is  necessary. 
A  new  experiment  station  for  fruit  culture  has  been  recently  established  under  State 
appropriation  in  Missouri. 

The  demand  for  landscape  architects  and  intelligent  overseers  of  estates  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  during  the  last  few  years  that  there  has  been  established 
dnriiK  the  past  year  courses  in  landscape  architecture  at  Harvard  University  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolt^.  The  teaching  previously  done  in  this 
line  has  fallen  to  the  teachers  of  horticulture  as  a  secondary  subject,  and  the  time 
idlottcd  to  this  subject  in  horticultural  courses  was.  as  might  be  expected,  inadequate, 
and  the  training  received  was  only  general.   The  establishment  of  the  Harvard  and 
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Institute  of  TechncJogy  courses  of  four  years'  duration  is  the  first  real  attempt  in 
the  United  States  to  cover  the  subject  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  manner.  Like- 
wise, the  development  of  forestry  (q.v.)  is  assuming  increased  importance;  and  this 
subject,  tike  landscape  gardening,  has  in  the  past  often  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  horti- 
culturist. The  forestry  school  already  established  at  Cornell  University  is  making 
progress,  and  the  present  year  will  mark  the  establishment  of  a  simitar  school  at 
Yale  University.  The  differentiation  and  devel<^>ment  of  this  subject  into  a  special 
branch  of  learning  in  this  coimtry  under  specially  trained  and  competent  foresters 
constitutes  a  notable  advance— ^a  feature  which  has  long  been  recognized  in  the 
development  of  forestry  in  Europe.  While  it  has  always  been  beyond  the  province 
of  horticulture  to  turn  out  foresters  and  landsc^  architects,  the  preliminary  train- 
ing which  they  receive  in  these  branches  constitutes  a  foundation  for  such  work ;  and 
more  particularly  does  it  adapt  them  for  minor  positions,  such  as  overseeii^  of 
estates  and  supnintending  oi  planting.  Unustial  activity  appears  to  be  manifested 
in  the  publication  of  works  in  tiortic^ture  and  allied  subjects.  There  is  a  demand 
for  manuals  and  handbooks  upon  the  growing  of  various  crops,  such  as  plums, 
mushrooms,  ginseng,  etc.,  greenhouse  management  and  construction,  crops  under 
glass,  and  elementary  works  discussing  soils,  fertilizers,  spraying  of  plants,  fruit 
growing,  etc.  More  interest  is  being  shown  at  the  present  time  in  ornamental  and 
landscape  gardening  about  residences  and  roadside  improvement  than  at  any  time 
previous.  Two  volumes  of  a  monumental  work,  entitled  The  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Horticulture,  by  L.  H.  Bailey  and  Wilhelm  Miller,  have  recently  appeared.  This 
work  will  be  complete  in  four  volumes,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  contain  over 
two  thousand  illustrations.  The  appearance  of  this  work  is  an  event  of  importance 
in  the  field  of  horticultural  progress. 

A  notable  feature  connected  with  horticultural  progress  was  the  exhibit  illustrating 
American  activity  at  the  Paris  Exposition  during  the  past  year.  As  this  was  the 
first  attempt  to  make  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  American  horticultural  products 
at  a  foreign  exposition,  considerable  effort  was  made  to  make  it  one  of  great  value. 
The  exhibit  not  only  consisted  of  horticultural  implements,  seeds,  plants,  illustra- 
tions, etc.,  but  there  was  maintained  a  continuous  fresh-fruit  exhibition  from  May  g 
until  the  dose  of  the  Exposition.  Seventeen  States  were  represented  in  the  apples 
exhibited,  and  California  furnished  an  exhibit  of  oranges.  The  apples  were  shipped 
in  refrigerator  compartments,  and  they  remained  in  cold  storage  m  excellent  condi- 
tion until  ready  for  exhibition.  The  number  of  prizes  awarded  to  American  exhibibira 
in  the  temporary  competitions  was  one  hiuidred  and  seventy.  Owing  to  the  increased 
interest  which  the  American  fruit-growers  have  manifested  in  foreign  markets  as 
a  means  of  disposing  of  their  surplus  apples,  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  an 
increased  demand  from  abroad  for  superior  American  fruit,  which  was  so  well 
displayed  at  the  Exposition.  In  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition  there  was  held 
an  International  Congress  of  Horticulture  and  Viticulture,  which  continued  three 
days.  Among,  the  subjects  discussed  were  progress  in  greenhouse  heating,  the 
ornamentation  of  public  squares,  the  art  of  floral  decoration,  plant  breeding  and 
selection,  clematis  and  lettuce  diseases,  electricity  and  plant  growths,  mdihods  of 
controlling  the  phylloxera,  wine  making,  the  relative  merits  of  the  American  and 
European  grape-vine  stock,  etc.  It  was  stated  during  a  discussion  of  the  art  of 
floral  decoration  that  $2,000,000  of  horticultural  products  were  required  annually  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris.  A  recent  estimate  made  by  a  competent  authority  places  the 
value  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  sold  in  Greater  New  York  on  December  24,  1900,  as 
equal  to  $750,000.  The  amount  of  Christmas  evergreens,  trees,  mistletoe,  holly,  etc., 
sold  wilt  equal  $200,000.  or  practically  $1,000,000  worth  of  florist's  produce  are  sold 
in  New  York  during  Christmas  week,  or  one-half  as  much  as  is  sold  in  Paris  in  one 
year.  The  century's  progress  in  floriculture  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
until  1802  that  the  first  florist  and  seed-house  was  established,  and  this  was  started 
on  a  very  small  scale.  With  the  increasing  knowledge  relating  to  plant  diseases 
and  methods  of  combating  them,  and  with  the  results  of  breeding  and  selections 
and  improved  methods  of  growing  plants,  together  with  new  markets  for  onr  prod- 
uce, the  prospect  for  horticultural  advances  has  never  been  brighter. 

A  loss  to  horticulture  occurred  in  the  death  of  William  Saunders,  for  thirty-eight 
years  superintendent  of  experimental  gardens  and  grounds  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  who  died  September  11,  1900,  at  the  age  of  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  section  on  horticulture  and  tmtany  of  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultm-al  C<dleges  and  Experiment  Stations  was  held  at  New  Haven, 
November  13-15.  1900.  Thirteen  papers  were  presented. 

HOT-AIR  TBBATBUMT.  During  the  year  1900  many  experiments  were  made 
with  extremely  hot  air  as  a  therapeutic  measure,  and  the  world  was  threatened  with 
a  hot-air  fad.  There  is  at  this  time  a  consensus  of  medical  opinion  that  the  treatment 
is  of  benefit  hi  cases  of  arthritis,  sprains,  synovitis,  and  simple  inflammations  of 
joints  due  to  injury.  It  is  yet  undecided  whether  the  treatment  is  of  use  in  rheuma- 
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tism  and  gout.  Neuralgia,  neuritis,  and  sciatica  are  probably  never  benefited  by  hot 
air;  and,  of  course,  club-foot  and  paralysis  did  not  admit  of  improvement  under  the 
use  of  such  an  agency.  Many  patients  under  the  strong  mental  influence  of  hope 
and  suggestion  slept,  in  spite  of  pain,  and  fancied  themselves  improved  by  hot  air, 
only  to  realize  their  self-deception  sobseqnently.  Hot-air  treatment  is  given  by 
means  of  an  oven  with  a  flat  floor  and  arched  roof,  the  entire  interior  being  lined 
with  asbestos.  Heat  is  admitted  at  one  end  and  distributed  through  a  perforated 
place  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  equalized  throughout  the  oven.  Arrangement  is  made 
for  ventilating,  for  allowing  moisture  to  escape,  apd  for  regulating  the  heat.  A 
hammock  is  slung  within  the  oven  to  receive  the  limb  or  other  part  of  the  body  to 
be  treated.  The  part  is  wrapped  evenly  and  snugly  in  absorbent  material,  such  as 
towelling,  and  adjusted  in  the  hammock.  A  canvas  sleeve  is  then  drawn  over  it, 
so  arranged  that  one  end  flts  closely  about  the  limb  and  the  other  end  closes  the  end 
of  the  oven.  The  temperature  within  the  oven  is  raised  to  200°  and  even  to  400^ 
Fahrenheit.  Treatment  lasts  an  hour,  and  is  repeated  every  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours.  Intense  reddening  and  profuse  perspiration  of  the  part  heated,  as  well 
as  perspiration  of  the  entire  body,  result  Occasionally  nausea  occurs. 
BOUR8  OF  I.ABOH.   See  Wages. 

BOVBT,  Richard,  poet  and  professor  of  English  at  Barnard  College,  died  Febru- 
ary 24,  ipoo.  He  was  born  at  Normal,  111.,  May  4,  1864,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  18S5,  after  which  he  studied  for  a  jrear  at  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York.  For  a  time  he  was  an  assistant  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  New  York,  and  then  engaged  in  journalism,  acting,  and  the  writing  of 
dramatic  and  other  poetry.  He  projected  a  series  of  nine  works,  based  on  the 
Arthurian  legends  and  entitled  Launcclot  and  Gucnevere.  Of  these,  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  completed  four — namely,  the  dramas  The  Quest  of  Merlin,  The 
Marriage  of  Gucnevere,  The  Birth  of  Sir  Galahad,  and  Tatiesin.  His  other  works 
include  Songs  from  Vagabondia;  More  Songs  from  Vagabondia  (in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Bliss  Carman) ;  Seaward,  an  elegy ;  and  Alon^  the  Trail,  a  volume  of 
lyrics.   He  translated  from  the  French  the  plays  of  Manrice  Maeterlinck. 

HOTT,  Charles  Hale,  playwright,  died  November  20, 1900,  at  the  a^e  of  4a  He 
was  born  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth.  The  farcical  comedies 
which  he  introduced  were  extremdy  popular,  and  brought  him  large  revenues.  Their 
humor  and  their  characters  were  taken  from  the  ordmary  phases  of  American  life. 
The  long  list  includes  A  Rag  Baby;  A  Hole  in  the  Ground;  A  Brass  Monkey;  A 
Texas  Steer;  A  Trip  to  Chinatown;  A  Temperance  Town;  A  Stranger  in  New 
York,  and  A  Parlor  Match. 

HOTT,  John  Quincy  Adams,  formerly  a  prominent  business  man  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  the  latter  city  January  10,  1900.  He  was  born  at 
East  Ware,  N.  H.,  December  8,  1827.  He  went  to  Chicago,  where  for  many  years 
he  was  alderman,  and  in  1868  removed  to  New  York  and  eng^ed  in  railroad  enter- 
prises. He  is  especially  remembered  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  present 
elevated  railroad  system  in  New  York  City. 

MUBBARPi  Oliver  Payson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  emeritus  of  chemistry  and 

Eharmacy  at  Dartmouth  College,  died  in  New  York  City,  March  g,  1900.  He  was 
om  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  in  March,  1809.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1828,  and 
in  1836  was  ai^ointed  professor  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  geology,  and  mineralogy  at 
Dartmouth.  He  held  this  chair  tmtil  1866,  when  he  retired  for  five  years  to  lecture 
at  large  on  his  special  subjects,  and  then  returned  to  Dartmouth  ft  professor  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy.  He  was  made  professor  emeritus  in  1883.  In  1863-64 
Professor  Hubbard  was  a  -member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  for  many  years  was  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote  A  History  of 
Dartmouth  Medical  College  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Yale,  Class  of  1828. 

HUOHZ18,  David  Edward,  F.R.S.,  scientist  and  inventor,  died  in  London,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1900.  He  was  born  in  London,  May  16,  1831,  of  Welsh  parents,  who  a  few 
years  later  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Hughes  having  developed  musical 
talents,  became  at  the  age  of  ip  a  professor  of  music  at  Bardstown  College,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  was  also  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  He  invented  in  i8sS 
a  type-printing  telegraph,  which,  though  adopted  in  the  United  States,  was  but 
little  used.  In  1863  ue  United  Kingdom  Telegraph  Company  of  England  introduced 
Hughes's  apparatus,  and  in  1870  it  came  into  the  control  of  the  post-oflice,  when  the 
British  telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the  state.  It  was  extensively  developed,  and 
was  used  by  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  to  communicate  with  the  Continent. 
The  instrument  was  soon  adopted  by  every  country  of  Europe,  and  Hughes  received 
many  honors.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  oil  insulation,  as  in  1859  ne  described 
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an  original  form  of  cable,  in  which  a  semi-fluid  and  viscous  oil  was  used  to  separate 
two  layers  of  gutta-percha  insulation.  The  object  of  this  invention  was  to  provide 
for  the  automatic  repair  of  flaws  or  punctures  in  the  insulation,  but  it  was  never 
practically  tried.  One  of  the  most  important  of  Hughes's  inventions  was  the  micro- 
phone, which  he  brought  out  in  1878,  just  after  the  invention  of  the  Bell  telephone 
and  the  carbon  transmitter  and  phonograph  of  Edison.  With  this  simple  instrument 
he  was  able  to  magnify  sound  to  a  marked  degree  and  to  cause  the  footsteps  of  an 
ordinary  fly  to  be  distinctly  heard.  To  htm  is  due  the  twisting  of  two  conductors 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  mutual  induction,  and  the  induction  balance,  a  most  sensitive 
and  ingenious  instrument.  In  his  induction  experiments  he  was  able  to  transmit 
signals  without  wires  a  distance  of  500  yards,  and  had  these  experiments  been 
published,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  now  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
wireless  telegraphy.  Professor  Hughes  was  a  skilful  experimenter,  and  nearly  all  of 
his  apparatus  he  constructed  in  his  own  laboratory.  He  was  the  president  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  1886  and  for  a  number  of  years  a  manager 
of  the  Royal  Institution.  Among  his  many  honors  he  received  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  the  Royal  Medal  from  the  Royal  Society  in  1^5.  having 
been  elected  a  member  of  that  organization  in  1880,  and  in  1897  he  was  awarded  the 
Albert  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Professor  Hughes  never  abandoned  his  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  his  long  residence  and  the  general  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  England;  and  this  is  said  to  explain  why  his  eminent  services 
to  science  were  never  officially  recognized  by  the  British  government 

HUOUENOT  SOOUrrV  OF  AMERIOA,  an  association  of  persons  descended 
from  Huguenots,  founded  1883.  President,  Frederick  J.  De  Peyster ;  secretary,  Mrs. 
James  M.  Lawton.   Headquarters,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 

HUMANS  BDUOATION  SOCIETY,  ABOiaiOAN,  founded  in  1889  for  the 
dissemination  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  encouraging  the  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals, had  in  igoo  a  membership  of  300.  Its  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  President, 
George  T.  AngeU ;  secretary,  Joseph  L.  Stevens,  19  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

HUBSBBRT  L,  R^niek  Charles  Emmanuel  Jean  Marie  Ferdinand  Eugene, 
King  of  Italy,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  and  of  Adelaide,  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria,  was  bom  at  Turin,  the  capital  of  what  was  then  the  kingdom 
of  Piedmont,  on  March  14,  1844,  and  was  assassinated  on  July  29,  1900,  at  Monza, 
near  Milan.  King  Humbert  was  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  the  oldest  and  most 
illustrious  of  all  tne  ruling  families  of  the  world.  In  1859  he  accompanied  hts  father 
through  the  Austrian  campaign,  and  was  from  that  time  associated  with  the  pro- 
tracted military  and  diplomatic  campaigns  which  resulted  in  "free  and  united"  Italy. 
In  the  war  of  1866  King  Humbert,  then  Prince  of  Piedmont,  commanded  an  army 
division,  and  at  the  battle  of  Custozza  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Italians  by 
forming  his  command  into  squares,  in  the  most  exposed  of  which  he  took  his  posi- 
tion. For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  military 
valor.  His  personal  courage  was  again  shown  at  the  Verona  floods  in  1882,  at  the 
Ischia  earthciuake  in  1884,  and  during  the  epidemic  of  cholera  at  Naples  in  1884, 
when  he  visited  the  most  affected  localities  and  personally  supervised  the  measures 
of  relief.  In  1868  King  Humbert  married  his  cousin.  Princess  Marguerite  of  Savoy, 
a  beautiful  and  gracious  woman,  surnamed  by  her  devoted  subjects  the  "Angel  of 
Italy,"  For  the  next  few  years  King  Humbert  was  busted  in  the  reorganization  and 
enlargement  of  the  army.  In  1878  King  Victor  Emmanuel  died,  and  Humbert 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  financial  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  were  at 
that  time  in  a  state  of  considerable  embarrassment  The  trade  relations  with  France 
involved  a  tariff  war,  the  Vatican  was  hostile,  the  Italian  people,  having  achieved 
the  union,  were,  many  of  them,  dissatisfied  with  it.  In  1881  the  occupation  of  Tunis 
by  France  nearly  precipitated  a  war,  and  made  necessary,  as  a  "first  aid  to  the  self- 
preservation"  01  the  country,  extensive  expenses  for  military  forces.  King  Humbert 
commenced  about  this  time  to  open  negotiations  with  the  central  European  Powers. 
On  March  13,  1887.  these  resulted  in  the  Triple  Alliance  between  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Germany.  In  1888  a  renewed  tariff  war  between  France  and  Italy 
seriously  crippled  Italian  industries,  and  the  reverses  which  Italian  troops  met  in 
Abyssinia  in  1887  and  again  in  1895  discredited  the  military  and  drained  the  ex- 
chequer. In  185^  a  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Italy  was  signed  in 
Paris,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  do  much  to  promote  Italian  prosperity.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  the  large  army  which  the  position  of  Italy  in  international 
politics  requires  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  financial  ability  of  her  people.  In 
1898  this  army  numbered  3a4,w6  men  under  arms  and  980,168  who  could  be  at  once 
called  out  The  taxes,  moreover,  have  been  laid  largely  upon  staple  products. 
King  Hnrnbert  Bcmpalonsly  observed  the  constitution  during  his  reign,  and  was 
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a  thrifty  and  hard-working  administrator.  He  directed  much  attention  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  industries,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  progress  which  these  have 
made  in  Italy  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

King  Humbert  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  only  son,  Victor  Emmanuel 
Ferdinand  Marie  Janvier,  Prince  of  Naples,  l^he  prince  was  bom  at  Naples  on 
November  11,  1869.  His  training  is  said  to  have  been  more  rigid  than  that  of  any 
other  prince  in  Europe.  He  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  military  5cienc«,  and 
«>eaks  several  languages.  He  was  married  on  October  24,  1896,  to  Hdene,  third 
daughter  of  Prince  Nicholas  I.,  ruler  of  Monten^ro,  and  they  have  one  son,  born 
in  iSgSi 

HUKOAHIAK  XJCTRATDBB.  History.— The  observation  has  often  been 
made  that,  aside  from  the  exhaustive  treatment  which  the  annals  of  their  own  race 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  Hungarian  writers,  they  have  produced  comparatively 
few  historical  works  of  lasting  valne.  An  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  late  Professor  Julius  Schvarcz,  who  for  many  years  has  had  a  European 
reputation  as  an  author  of  important  works  on  history  and  constitutional  law,  and 
since  1895  until  his  recent  death  occupied  the  chair  of  ancient  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Budapest.  Professor  Schvarcz's  great  work,  a  History  of  Democracy,  on 
which  he  had  been  engaged  over  twenty  years,  remains  unfinished,  the  latest  volume 
having  appeared  in  1899;  bnt  he  lived  to  see  the  publication  of  another  valuable 
work,  a  voluminous  History  of  Greece,  which  is  characterized  by  the  marked  inde- 
pendence and  originality  of  the  author's  views.  The  influence  of  Professor  Schvarcz 
is  plainly  seen  in  a  still  more  recent  History  of  the  Greeks,  by  Professor  Gyula 
Gyomlai,  a  readable  volume,  confessedly  based  upon  the  results  of  ProfessOT 
Schvarcz's  investigations.  Turning  to  the  recent  contributions  to  national  history, 
we  note  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  History  of  Budapest  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
by  Ignaz  Peisner,  whose  discriminating  use  of  the  wealth  of  available  material  has 
resulted  in  9  volume  not  only  authoritative,  but  as  entertaining  as  fiction.  •  A  leading 
Hungarian  statesman,  Alexander  Matlekovits,  who  alrea^  has  a  number  of  valuable 
works  to  his  credit,  has  recently  added  still  another,  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary, 
which  traces  the  development  of  the  country  since  the  proclamation  of  its  indepen- 
dence in  1867.  The  History  of  Hungarian  Education  under  Maria  Theresa  is  the 
title  of  an  important  little  vdnme  by  Emo  Flnaczy,  which  forms  a  nsefnl  supplement 
to  a  work  well  known  in  Hungary.  Molnar's  History  of  PtU/lie  Instrmction  in 
Hungary. 

Biography  and  Criticism. — A  publication  which  possesses  the  double  interest  of 
history  and  bit^aphy  is  the  comprehensive  edition  of  Kossuth's  writings,  edited 
by  his  son  Ferencz,  which  has  now  reached  its  seventh  volume.  Mnch  of  Kossuth's 
political  correspondence  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  Jerdme  Bon!4>arte,  and  others  is 
included  in  an  appendix.  Another  important  volume  of  correspondence  is  that  of 
Ferencz  Kazinczy,  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Science, 
the  ninth  volume  of  which  has  recently  appeared.  Kazinczy's  memory  is  cherished 
especially  for  his  aid  in  promoting  the  restoration  of  the  Magyar  language,  in  place 
of  Latin,  and  his  writings  are  to-day  counted  among  the  Hunsarian  classics.  An- 
other famous  author,  Emerich  Madach  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive 
and  appreciative  monograph  by  Melchior  Palagyi.  while  a  new  and  critical  edition 
of  Mad&ch's  most  important  poem.  The  Tragedy  of  Man,  often  compared  to  Goethe's 
Faust,  has  been  issued  by  a  philosophic  writer,  Bemit  Alexander.  Hitherto  the 
standard  edition  of  Mad&ch's  poems  has  been  that  of  Paul  Gyulai,  better  known  as 
the  btc^rapher  of  the  so-called  "Hungarian  Lessing,"  Michael  Vorosmarty.  The 
first  centenary  of  Viirosmarty's  birth,  which  took  place  December  I,  was  celebrated 
with  all  due  honor,  and  formed  the  principal  literary  event  of  the  month;  and  this 
was  appropriately  made  the  occasion  for  issuing  a  new  edition  of  Gyulai's  biography. 
Balint  Balassa,  a  soldier  and  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  subject  of  a  mono- 
graph by  Paul  Erdelyi.  A  contribution  to  the  history  of  literature  which  deserves 
to  be  especially  emphasized,  because  published  in  French  as  well  as  in  Hun^rian, 
and,  therefore,  accessible  to  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers,  is  the  volume  of  Pictures 
of  Contemporary  Hungarian  Literature,  intended  for  distribution  among  visitors  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  author  is  a  well-known  lyric  poet.  Sandor  Endrody.  It 
is  a  pity  that  B«la  Lazar's  new  volume  of  literary  criticism.  Yesterday.  To-day,  and 
To-morrow,  is  not  similarly  accessible  to  foreigners.  Professor  Lazar  is  well  known 
in  Hungary  as  one  of  the  editors  of  a  leading  literary  journal,  the  Magyar  Kritika, 
and  in  this  collection  of  essays  he  has  traced  the  tendencies  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture so  admirably  that  Hungarian  critics  have  pronounced  them  the  most  important 
literary  studies  since  the  publication  of  Adolf  Silbcrstein's  In  the  Current  of  the 
Times. 

Poetry  and  Drama. — There  is  little  that  is  noteworthy  in  the  year's  volumes  of 
verse.  Wandering  Clouds  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  about  a  hundred  short  pieces 
by  S&ndor  Felekt— genuine,  unaffected  poetry,  full  of  imagination  and  tenderness. 
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Emil  Mdcai*  hitherto  best  known  as  a  lyric  poet,  has  this  year  written  a  graoefid 
oCMtiedy  in  verse,  called  the  Learned  Professor  Hatvany,  of  considerable  literary' 
merit.  Another  play  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  from  the  critics,  although 
mostly  of  an  adverse  nature,  is  Arpid  Zigany's  Shakespeare,  which  took  far  too 
many  liberties  with  history  to  justify  its  claim  to  be  a  picture  of  Elizabethan  days. 

Fiction. — The  novels  of  the  year  nay^  be  dismissed  almost  as  briefly  as  the  poems. 
Matirus  Jokai  still  bdds  £rst  place  in  popular  favor,  in  spite  of  his  75  years; 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  marrira  during  the  year  to  a  bride  of  20  gave  additional 
interest  to  his  latest  st<»7,  Aged  but  Not  Old.  It  is  best  described  as  a  highly  fan- 
tastic romance;  and,  without  being  autobiographical,  contains  a  distinctly  personal 
dement,  dealii^  as  it  does  with  the  theme  of  love  and  oW  age.  Other  novels  which 
are  above  the  general  average  are  Ferencz  Herczeg's  Among  Strangers,  suj^aed 
to  be  extracts  from  a  governess's  daily  journal ;  Blue-eyed  Mrs.  Ddvidka,  by  G^za 
Gardonyi,  and  The  Last,  by  Dezso  Maiooyay,  best  known  as  the  biog^rapher  of  the 
artist  Munkicsy.  Sandor  Brody,  who  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  as  well  as  most 
pf^ular  of  contemporary  writers,  has  made  no  specific  contribution  to  fiction  thj-a 
year ;  but  he  has  undertaken  an  originai  and  highly  ambitions  venture,  to  be  iuiown 
as  the  Feher  Konyo  (The  White  Bo(&),  a  monthly  magazine,  written  excluuvely 
by  himsdf,  containing  essays,  reviews,  political  articles,  short  stories,  and  serials. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  enterpnsii^  author  is  finding  it  almost  a  physical  impos- 
sibility, hampered  as  lie  is  with  daily  work  up<>n  the  Magyar  Hirlap,  to  issue  tiie 
numbers  of  his  journal  even  approximately  on  time ;  but  their  quality  is  surprisingly 
good.  The  current  numbers  contain  a  characteristic  novel.  The  Natural  History  of 
a  Bad  Woman;  short  sketches  of  life  in  Budapest,  and  critical  studies  of  Paid 
Boorgct,  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  and  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 

HUMOJlBT.   See  Austria-Hungasy. 

BDirrBB,  Sir  William  Wilson,  M.A.,  L.L.D.,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  an  authorita- 
tive writer  on  India,  died  near  Oxford,  England,  February  7,  1900.  Bom  in  July, 
1840,  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  graduating  at  the  age  of 
20.  After  studying  a  short  time  in  Paris  and  Bonn,  he  entered  the  Bengal  civil 
service  in  1861  and  was  posted  in  Birbhmn,  a  remote  district  of  Lower  Bengal.  He 
immediately  imdertook  to  collect  materials  for  the  setting  forth  of  local  history 
and  traditions,  and  his  labor  resulted  in  the  publication  in  1868  of  The  Annals  of 
Rural  Bengal,  a  volume  that  was  very  favorably  received.  This  was  followed  four 
years  later  by  a  still  more  inniortant  work,  Orissa,  treating  of  the  province  that 
contains  the  famous  temple  of  Jagannath.  In  1869  Hunter  was  deputed  to  formulate 
and  execute  a  plan  for  collecting  and  tabulating  statistics  of  the  several  provinces, 
of  which  at  that  time,  it  is  said,  there  was  little  detailed  and  definite  knowledge. 
Twelve  years  of  work,  with  Hunter  as  director-general,  produced  statistical 
accounts  of  ten  provinces,  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  volumes,  and  The 
Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  a  monumental  work  of  reference,  which  in  its  second 
edition  appeared  in  fourteen  volumes.  Though  Hunter's  relation  to  this  work  was 
chiefly  ttiat  of  editor,  it  was  his  mind  that  planned  the  whole  and  brought  it  to  suc- 
cessful completion.  His  own  production  in  the  series  is  the  article  on  India,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  800  pages.  From  1881  to  1887  he  was  a  member  of  the  viceroy's 
legislative  council,  and  in  1882  was  president  of  the  Indian  Education  Commission. 
For  his  services  he  repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  the 
government  of  India,  and  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  in  1887  was  created 
a  knight  commander  of  the  Star  of  India.  Among  his  works,  besides  those  men- 
tioned above,  are:  The  Indian  Empire;  A  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  Peoples 
(1^0),  a  work  that  has  been  translated  into  five  vernacular  languages,  and  of 
which  about  90,000  copies  have  been  sold ;  England's  Work  in  India  (1881)  ;  The  Old 
Missionary  (1895),  "an  idyl  of  mingled  vividness  and  pathos;"  Life  of  the  Earl  of 
Mayo  (1895)  ;  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie;  Life  of  Brian  Houghton  Hodg- 
son (1896)  ;  The  Thackerays  in  India  (1897).    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  in 

S reparation  The  History  of  British  India,  a  work  that  he  designed  to  complete  in 
ve  volumes,  but  of  which  he  had  published  only  the  first  (1899).   After  his  with- 
drawal from  public  service,  he  retired  to  Oxford. 

HUMTINQTO N,  Collis  Potter,  one  of  the  great  railway  builders  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  October  22,  1821,  at  the  village  of  Harwinton,  Litchfield  County, 
Conn.,  and  died  at  his  camp.  Pine  Knot,  near  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y..  August  14,  1900. 
Mr.  Huntington  will  be  best  remembered  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  which  he 
built  in  connection  with  Leland  Stanford,  the  Crockers,  and  Mark  Hopkins.  Of 
this  railway  Mr.  Huntington  was  the  fiscal  agent,  to  whom  his  associates  gave  unlim- 
ited power  to  buy,  sell,  borrow,  loan  or  mortgage  in  their  names  in  furtherance  of 
the  common  end.  The  road  was  projected  in  1859,  and  for  the  next  three  years  Mr. 
Huntington  busied  himself  in  getting  subsidies  from  California,  Nevada,  and  the 
United  States  govermnent,  and  in  interesting  Ae  bankers  of  the  East    By  many 
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people  the  scheme  of  surmounting  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  regarded  as  foolish  and 
visionary,  and  only  the  overwhelming  personality  of  Mr.  Huntington,  his  reputation 
for  sagacity  and  probity,  and  his  agreement  to  stand  behind  the  enterprise  and 
those  who  invested  in  it  if  it  took  his  last  cent,  rendered  the  organization  of  the 
company  possible.  As  it  was,  the  preliminary  surveys  were  made  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  half-dozen  men  who  planned  the  enterprise,  and  during  the  troublous 
days  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil  War  and  before  the  bonds  promised  by  the  govern- 
ment became  available  the  work  was  pushed  steadily  forward  by  money  from  the 
same  source.  Work  was  begun  on  January  6,  1863,  and  the  last  spike  was  driven 
on  May  10,  1869,  at  Promontory  Point.  Utah,  where  connection  was  made  with  the 
Union  Pacific  from  Missouri  Bluffs.  The  Central  Pacific  Railway,  though  probably 
the  most  formidable  of  Mr.  Huntington's  undertakings,  was  not  equalled  in  extent 
by  others  which  he  took  up  later.  At  his  death  he  left  a  fortune  which  was  esti- 
mated at  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000,  but  the  market  value  of  his  holdings  will 
undoubtedly  largely  increase.  From  his  early  boyhood  Mr.  Huntington  was  accus- 
tomed to  economy,  hard  work,  and  self-reliance.  At  the  age  of  14  he  went  to  work 
for  a  neighbor  for  bed,  board,  clothes,  and  $7  a  month.  All  of  this  money  he  saved, 
as  well  as  that  which  he  earned  the  two  following  years.  The  $175  which  he  had 
then  in  hand  represented  the  capital  on  which  all  his  subsequent  operations  were 
based.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  bought  a  stock  of  goods  in  New  York  which  he 
disposed  of  to  advant^re.  Later  he  transacted  business  in  the  South,  and  when  he 
was  21  he  went  into  partnership  with  his  brother  in  general  merchandising  at 
Oneonta,  Otsego  County,  New  York.  In  1849,  at  the  time  of  the  gold  fever,  Mr. 
Huntington  drew  $1200  from  the  business  and  started  for  California  by  way  of  the 
isthmus.  Before  taking  steamer  from  the  isthmus  he  more  than  trebled  his  capital 
trading  there.  In  Sacramento  Mr.  Huntington  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the 
shrewdest  merchants  of  the  State.  In  1854  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mark 
Hopkins  in  the  hardware  business,  and  their  partnership  lasted  until  Hopkins's 
death  in  1876.  After  the  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  Mr.  Huntington  and  his 
associates  built  the  Southern  Pacific,  from  San  Francisco  to  El  Paso,  through 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  They  then  absorbed  the  Texas  Pacific,  and  branching 
out  still  further  soon  controlled  roads  extending  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco, 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  San  Francisco,  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  and 
from  Spofford,  Tex.,  to  Durango,  Mexico.  In  addition,  they  operated  forty-four 
branches  and  connections  along  the  route,  besides  steamship  lines  aggregating  7276 
miles  in  extent.  In  later  years  Mr.  Huntington  assumed  control  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  completed  it,  and  pushed  its  connections  westward  "until  he  was 
able  to  ride  in  his  private  car  and  over  his  own  tracks  from  the  gateway  of  the  Old 
Dominion  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  Pacific."  Other  enterprises  in 
which  Mr.  Huntington  was  interested  were  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
with  17,000  miles  of  water  lines  and  the  city  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  which  he 
founded,  and  in  whose  shipyard,  employing  4000  men,  he  invested  over  $7,000,000. 
Mr.  Huntington  was  particularly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  and  negro. 
He  liberally  aided  the  Tuskegce  Institute  and  the  Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  Agricul- 
tural Institute.  He  also  organized  the  Hampton  Industrial  Works  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youths  in  the  manual  arts.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Huntington  was 
president  and  director  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California,  o£  the 
Guatemala  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  director  of  numerous  comiianies,  among 
them  being:  the  California  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San 
Antonio  Railroad;  Gulf,  Western  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Company;  Louisiana 
Western  Railroad  Company;  Mexican  International  Railroad  Company;  Morgan's 
Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Company;  Newport  News  Light  &:  Water 
Company ;  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company ;  Old  Dominion  Land  Company ; 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company;  International  Construction  Company.  Mr. 
Hunttr^ton  was  not  represented  in  the  directorate  of  the  Newport  News  Ship 
Building  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  which,  however,  he  practically  controlled.  In 
many  other  companies  in  which  he  was  heavily  interested  he  was  represented  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Isaac  E.  Gates,  and  his  nephew',  H.  E.  Hnnttngton. 

HUXLEY   MXIMORIA.L.    See  Biology. 

HVBHTDIZATION.    See  Biology  and  Fish  and  Fisheries. 

Mk JjRAQOOIN.    Experiments  with  hydragogin  during  1900  have  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  claims  made  for  it.   It  is  a  combination  of  digitalis,  strophanthus, 
scillipyrin  and  scillitoxin,  together  with  oxysaponin.   It  is  used  in  cases  of  dropsy 
of  the  abdomen  or  extremities  and  cardiac  asthma. 
HTBRAtTUO   OBMBNT.   See  Cement,  Hydraulic 
HTDROOBN,  SOLIDIFIOATION  OF.    See  Chemisiky. 
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HTDBOPHOBIA.   See  Rabies. 

HTOIENB  IN  PUBLIO  BOBOOL&  The  Department  of  Health  in  the  city  of 
New  York  maintains  a  large  corps  of  medical  men  whose  duty  is  to  examine  all 
public  and  parochial  sdiools  on  the  morning  of  each  school  day,  and  to  send  home 
and  report  to  the  department  all  cases  of  contagious  diseases  found.  It  is  the  practice 
for  the  teachers  to  segr»ate  suspected  cases  and  hold  them  till  the  inspector  ap- 
pears ;  but  in  the  case  of  disease  of  the  eye  or  eruptive  disease  a  tour  of  each  school 
room  is  sometimes  made  by  the  inspector.  During  the  year  a  controversy  arose  as 
to  the  duties  of  the  department  to  the  schools  beside  those  here  described.  It  was 
announced  by  the  health  authorities  that  the  department  is  not  obliged  to  notify 
teachers  that  there  is  contagious  diseases  in  the  families  of  the  pupils,  but  that  such 
notification  is  voluntary.  At  noon  daily  a  list  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Education  containing  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  of  contagions  diseases  reported 
in  any  part  of  the  city,  and  their  location.  Notifications  are  then  sent  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  the  schools.  The  inspectors  of  contagious  diseases  also 
notify  principals  of  schools  directly  of  all  cases  of  contagious  diseases  brought  to 
their  notice.  Principals  are  noti6ed  when  danger  of  infection  is  passed,  and  pupils 
are  returned  to  school  with  a  certificate  from  the  department.  The  Maryland  State 
Dental  Association  is  endeavoring  to  secure  I^slation  which  will  result  in  periodi- 
cal examination  of  the  teeth  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore.  See 
PtreLic  Health  ;  Sanitation. 

tOB-BHBAKZNa  8TEA1I6BIP8.  See  Akcnc  Exn.oKATiON. 

lOE-BOATINO.  See  Ice-Yachting. 

lOB-BOOBXIT,  although  a  national  winter  sport  in  Canada,  where  there  are 
dozens  of  leagues  and  hundreds  of  clubs,  has  been  played  in  the  United  States  in  an 
organized  way  for  only  about  six  years,  being  introduced  by  college  players  at  Yale 
and  Cornell.  Its  rapid  growth  in  popular  favor  is  a  deserved  one,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  interesting  games  of  its  class.  At  the  present  time  it  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  winter  sports  at  the  larger  Eastern  cities,  such  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Pittsburg.  It  has  been  made  possible  through- 
out a  long  season  by  the  artificial  ice-skating  rinks.  The  1899-1900  championship 
series  of  the  Amateur  HockCT  League,  one  of  the  leading  promoters  of  the  sport, 
held  at  the  St.  Nicholas  and  Clermont  Avenue  rinks,  New  York  City,  was  won  by  the 
Crescent  Athletic  Club,  which  was  victorious  in  all  of  the  10  games  played.  The 
record  of  the  remaining  teams  was:  New  York  Athletic  Club,  7  games  won;  St. 
Nicholas  Hockey  Club,  5;  Brooklyn  Skating  Club,  4;  Hockey  Club  of  New  York, 
4;  and  Naval  Reserves,  o.  The  Quaker  City  Hockey  Club,  which  practises  in  the 
West  Park  Ice  Palace,  Philadelphia,  is  now  a  member  of  the  league.  A  second 
prominent  league  is  the  Intercollegiate  Hockey  Association,  composed  of  Yale, 
Princeton,  Brown,  Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania.  Harvard  has  a  good  team,  which 
plays  on  a  newly  constructed  open-air  rink,  similar  to  those  in  Canada,  but  is  not  a 
member  of  the  league  owing  to  the  rule  of  the  faculty  against  playing  away  from 
home  and  on  non-college  grounds.  Yale  won  the  second  intercollegiate  champion- 
ship series,  1899-1900,  with  all  5  games;  Columbia,  3  won,  2  lost;  Brown  and 
Prmceton,  each  no  games  won,  3  lost,  i  tied.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  1900-01 
series  Pennsylvania  was  admitted  to  the  membership  of  the  intercollegiate  associa- 
tion ;  Cornell  was  invited  to  join,  but  declined,  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  ice  on 
which  to  practise  continuously.  The  usual  interschoTastic  games  were  played  about 
New  York.  New  York  was  again  the  scene  of  an  international  series.  On  March 
23,  1900,  the  N.  Y.  Athletic  Club  team  plajred  and  defeated  the  strong  Ottawa 
Hockey  Club  by  3  goals  to  i ;  on  the  followit^  night  the  Canadians  defeated  an 
All-New  York  team  by  a  score  of  5  to  2.  Ice-hockey  is  gaining  ground,  especially 
in  the  colleges.  There  is  excellent  reason  for  including  it  in  the  list  of  the  more 
vigorous  games  at  all  the  northeastern  and  middle-western  colleges.   See  Sports. 

lOBZiAND,  a  Danish  colony,  is  an  island  of  volcanic  origin  lying  in  the  North 
Atlantic  about  250  miles  east  of  Greenland  and  600  miles  west  of  Norway.  Its 
area  is  39.756  square  miles,  and  its  population  has  been  estimated  at  over  75.000. 
The  capital  is  Reykjavik  (population  about  5000).  Local  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  governor.  The  legislative  power  is  given  to  the  Althing,  an  assembly 
consisting  of  thirty-six  members,  of  whom  six  are  nominated  by  the  crown  and  the 
remainder  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  Danish  minister  of  justice  is  also  minister 
for  Iceland.  For  many  years  the  Icelanders  have  striven  for  a  greater  degree  of 
self-government,  but  bills  to  this  end  have  not  received  the  approval  of  the  crown. 
A  compromise  measure,  however,  which  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Gudmundsson  in 
1897,  was  af^roved  by  the  Danish  government,  but  rejected  by  the  Althing;  this 
plan  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  crown  of  a  special  minister  for  Iceland 
who  should  be  a  native  of  the  island  and  should  reside  at  Reykjavik  duriiv  the 
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session  of  the  Althing,  to  which  he  should  be  responsible,  while  between  the  sessions 
he  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Danish  ministry  at  Copenh^en.  The  November  elec- 
tions returned  to  the  Althing  a  majority  in  favor  of  this  measure,  which  it  was 
accordingly  expected  would  ae  approved  at  the  legislative  session  of  1901.  The 
religion  of  the  country  is  Lutheran.  Besides  common  schools,  there  is  at  Reykjavik 
an  institution  for  higher  education,  with  about  100  students.  The  principal  imports 
are  foodstuffs,  clothing,  timber,  hardware,  tobacco,  and  spirits;  the  exports  include 
sulphur,  Iceland  moss,  wod,  dried  fish,  sealskins  and  oil,  whale  oil.  pumice,  eider- 
down and  bird-skins.  The  fishing  industry  is  showing  considerable  development. 
In  1899  proposals  were  made  for  laying  a  telegraphic  cable  between  Iceland  and 
the  Shetland  or  Orkney  islands. 

lOB  TRUST.   See  NewYork. 

lOB-TACBTINQ.  The  distinctive  and  characteristic  American  sport  of  ice- 
boating  now  centres  no  longer  alone  on  the  Hudson  and  Shrewsbury  rivers  and 
Orange  Lake,  near  Newburgh,  the  traditional  home  of  winter  sportsmen  in  this 
country,  but  flourishes  throi^hout  the  Middle  West,  where  the  season  of  1900 
opened  at  Lake  Minnetonka,  near  Minneapolis,  on  December  15.  The  Minnetonka 
Ice  Yacht  Club  now  owns  a  fleet  of  over  35  boats,  including  some  of  the  crack 
yachts  from  the  Hudson  River,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  took  pouession  of  its 
new  club-house,  which  was  to  be  formally  opened  early  in  1901.  The  Minnetonka 
Qub  had  planned  to  come  East  to  compete  for  the  world's  championship  pennant, 
which  has  for  so  long  been  held  by  Hudson  River  yachts  about  Poughkeepsie,  but 
such  a  trip  was  to  be  undertaken  only  in  case  of  a  prospect  for  a  continued  period  of 
cM  weather.  Among  other  active  organizations  of  the  Northwest  are  the  Oshkosh 
1.  Y.  C,  and  other  oi^anizations  at  Winnebago  Lake,  Wis. ;  the  Lake  St.  Clair 
and  the  Kalamazoo  club  (Gull  Lake),  of  Michigan;  Lake  Pepin.  Wis.,  and  White 
Bear  Lake,  Mich.,  organizations,  and  clubs  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Lakes  Mendota 
and  Monona,  and  Lac  la  Belle.  Eastern  ice-yachting  districts  outside  the  Hudson 
River  district  extend  from  Bar  Harbor  throu^  Lakes  George  and  Champlain  and 
New  York  State  to  Canada. 

Ice-yatchtng  in  the  East  in  the  early  winter  of  1900  b^n  on  January  3.  when 
Flaw  defeated  Hurricane  in  a  six-mile  race  in  ir.45,  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  On  the 
following  day.  at  Orange  Lake.  Snowdrift  defeated  IVindward  on  foul  for  the  chal- 
lenge cup  of  1888.  won  the  Kidd  pennant  over  the  same  boat,  and  also  the  Van 
Nostrand  cup.  On  January  6,  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  Harold  won  the  South 
Shrewsbury  Club  championship;  on  January  9  Get  There  won  the  annual  commo- 
dore's race,  and  on  January  10  Leroy  won  the  commodore's  pennant,  and  Georgie 
the  challenge  pennant.  Zip  won  the  challenge  pennant  on  Januai^  11  at  Red 
Bank,  and  Edna  Af.  the  Monford  prizes,  second  class,  Georgie  wimung  the  Mon- 
ford  prizes,  third  class.  At  Orange  Lake,  Snowdrift  defeated  Ice  Queen  for  the 
Kidd  pennant,  and  Windward  defeated  Snowdrift  for  the  '88  diallenge  cup. 
Georgie  won  the  challenge  pennant  on  January  15  at  Red  Bank.  On  January  22 
IVindward  defeated  Snowdrtft  at  Orange  Lake  for  the  Higginson  prize.  Flying  lib 
defeated  Arctic  for  the  O'Brien  prize,  and  Arctic,  on  January  23.  defeated  Cold 
Wave  for  the  Higginson  prize.  On  January  24  IVindward  won  the  O'Brien  prize 
from  Arctic.   Those  statistics  are  from  the  Clipper  Almanac.   See  SpcffiTS. 

lOBTBYOLOOT.   See  FiSH  and  Fisbeues. 

IDAHO,  a  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  a  land  area  of  84.299 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Boise  City.  Idaho  was  oi^nized  as  a  Territory 
March  3,  1863.  and  admitted  as  a  State  July  3,  1890. 

Agriculture. — Idaho  is  a  very  important  grazing  State.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimates  the  wool  product  for  ipoo 
as  follows;  Number  of  sheep,  2.576.240;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed.  ia32i,8oo 
pounds;  scoured  wool,  6,182,976  pounds.  The  following  shows  the  production  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  for  1900 :  Wheat,  3,104.6^  bushels,  $1,428,129;  oats, 
1.349.845  bushels.  $539,938;  barley,  399.012  bushels.  $199,506:  potatoes,  684.060  bush- 
els. $321,518.  and  hay,  639,103  tons.  $4,284,170.  The  number  of  bushels  of  grain  of 
all  kinds  raised  in  1899  was  10,860.423.  and  during  that  year  there  were  25,000 
carloads  of  produce  shipped  from  the  State. 

Mineralogy.'^The  estimated  yield  of  gold  for  1900  was  100.000  fine  ounces,  valued 
at  $2,067,183;  and  of  silver,  4,500.000  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $2,745,000.  The  value 
of  the  chief  mineral  productions  for  the  calendar  year  1899  was:  Gold.  $2,500,000; 
silver,  $6,103,028;  lead,  $4,960,410;  copper,  $60,000:  total,  $13,623,438.  Mining  is  the 
largest  industry  of  the  State,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  mineral  wealth  is  still  undevel- 
oped. The  increased  interest  in  the  gold  properties  of  the  State  has  led  to  the 
opening  of  many  mines  that  were  considered  of  little  value  in  the  early  days  of 
Uie  State's  history.   The  silver-lead  mines  of  Shoshone  County  are  the  richest  in 
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the  world.  The  Seven  Devils  region  is  rich  in  copper  depouts,  and  is  expected  when 
folly  developed  to  lead  in  the  production  of  that  metal. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  10  national  banks  in  operation  and  5  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $575,000;  circulation,  $218,976;  deposits. 
$3.937>423.  and  reserve,  $1,643,497.  The  State  banks,  June  30,  1900,  numbered  8,  and 
had  capital,  $185,500;  deposits,  $537,902.  and  resources,  $781,465.  There  were  6  pri- 
vate banks,  with  capital,  ^1,665 ;  deposits,  $210,693,  and  resources,  $329,320. 

Educaiion. — The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  biennial  report  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  period  beginning  September  i,  189S,  and 
ending  August  31,  1900,  contains  comparative  statistics  of  pubtic-school  education 
for  the  years  1899  and  igoo. 

Items.  1899.  T900.  Increase. 

Number  of  schoolhouses,  regular   642  729  87 

"       "          "          independent   23  27  4 

"       "  graded  schools   55  169  114 

"  ungraded  schools   594  593  None 

"       "  teachers    927  1,067  140 

"       "  children  of  school  age   49.864  54.839  4.975 

"       "  children  enrolled   33.102  35,329  2.227 

"       "  volumes  in  libraries   9,418  11,927  2,509 

Receipts  for  school  purposes   $502,708  $635,780  $133,072 

Expenditures  for  school  purposes   $416,938  $499,839  $82,900 

Total  amount  paid  teachers   $236,530  $271,214  $34,684 

Total  annual  cost  per  pupil   $7.40  $8.81  $1.41 

Value  of  school  property   $680,358  $855,702  $175,344 

In  1899  there  were  7  public  high  schools,  with  13  teachers  and  354  students ; 

6  private  secondary  schools,  with  23  teachers  and  itd  students,  and  2  public  normal 
schools,  with  10  teachers  and  151  students.  The  State  University  reported  19  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  104  preparatory  students,  75  collegiate  students,  4  graduate 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $65,460. 

Railways. — The  total  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year 
1900  was  49.83  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  1332.98. 

Finances. — In  January,  1900,  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  was  $46,748,414. 
The  tax  levy  for  State  purposes  has  been  reduced  from  $8.31  per  $1000  to  about 
$5.20  per  $1000.  The  gross  levy  for  State  purposes  in  1899  was  $245,000.  In  1900 
the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  was  ^427,5oa  The  floating  debt  was  all  provided  for, 
and  there  were  sinking  funds  applicable  to  the  bonded  debt  amounting  to  $75,000. 
In  Jannary,  1900,  the  State  was  on  a  cash  basis  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

Po^uAihon.— According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
84.38s;  in  1900,  161,772:  increase  for  the  decade,  77.31^7,  or  QI.7  per  cent.  The  capital 
is  Boise  City,  which  is  also  the  latest  atjr,  having  a  population  in  1900  of  5957- 

EUctions.~~At  the  State  election  held  in  1900  Frank  W.  Hunt,  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  governor,  received  28,628  votes,  and  D.  W.  Standrod,  the  Republican 
nominee,  26,468  votes.  The  Democratic  plurality  was  thus  2160,  while  in  iScjB  it  was 
nearly  4000,  and  in  1894  the  Republican  plurality  for  governor  was  over  3000.  The 
vote  for  congressman  resulted  in  the  election  of  Thomas  L.  Glenn,  Fusionist,  to 
succeed  Edgar  Wilson.   The  State  Le^slature  of  1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of 

7  Democrats  and  Populists,  9  Republicans,  and  5  Silver  Republicans;  and  in  the 
House  of  30  Democrats  and  Populists,  12  Republicans,  and  7  Silver  Republicans. 
As  a  result  of  the  State  elections,  the  L^slature  in  1901  will  consist,  in  the  Senate, 
of  13  Democrats  and  Populists.  7  Republicans,  and  l  Silver  Republican ;  in  the  House 
there  will  be  34  Democrats  and  Fusionists.  27  Republicans,  and  9  Silver  Republicans. 
The  State  Legislature  of  1900  comprised  25  Democratic-Fuslonists,  27  Republicans, 
9  Silver  Republicans,  and  9  Populist  Fusionists.  In  the  national  election  of  1896 
Bryan  received  23,192  votes,  and  McKinley,  6324.  thus  giving  a  plurali^  to  Bryan 
of  16.868.  But  in  1900  Bryan  received  29,414  votes,  and  McKinley,  27,198,  and 
Bryan's  plurality  was  cut  down  to  2216  votes. 

State  OMcers  and  hfational  Representative s. — State  officers  for  igoo :  Executive- 
governor,  F.  Steunenberg;  lieutenant-governor.  J.  H.  Hutchinson;  secretary  of 
state,  M.  Patrie;  treasurer,  L.  C.  Rice;  auditor,  B.  Sinclair;  attorney-general,  S.  H. 
Hayes;  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  P.  French;  adjutant-general,  J.  L. 
Weaver  (Dem.)  ;  state  engineer,  D.  W.  Ross  (Dem.)- 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  jostice.  J.  W.  Huston  (Rep.);  associate  justices,  I.  N. 
Sullivan  (Rep.)  and  R.  P.  Quarles  (Dem.)  ;  clerk,  S.  Hasbrouck  (Rep.). 

Congressional  representative  for  1000  (56th  Congress)  ;  Edgar  Wilson  (at  large). 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  George  L.  Slioup  (Rep.),  until  1901;  Henry 
Heitfeld  (until  1903)' 
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State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive— governor,  Frank  W.  Hunt ;  lieutenant-governor, 
Thomas  F.  Terrill ;  secretary  of  state,  C.  J.  Bassett ;  treasurer,  John  J.  Plamer ; 
auditor,  Egbert  W.  Jones;  attorney-general,  Frank  Martin;  superintendent  of 
education,  Pernual  French ;  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  inspector  of  mines. 
Martin  Jacobs. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Ralph  P.  Quarles;  associate  justices,  Isaac  N. 
SuHivan  and  Charles  O.  Stockbridge ;  clerk,  Sol.  Hasbrook. 

Congressional  representative  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Thomas  L.  Glenn  (Pop.), 
from  Paris. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress):  Henry  Heitfeld  (until  1903),  of  Lcwiston; 
other  seat  vacant. 

UtJJNOlSf  a  central  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  56,650  square 
miles.  The  capital  is  Springfield.  Illinois  was  organized  as  a  Territory,  March  i, 
1809,  and  admitted  as  a  State,  December  3,  181S. 

Agriculture. — The  total  amount  of  grain  received  in  the  Chicago  market  during 
igoo  was  348.000,000  bushels,  as  against  320,000,000  bushels  in  iSgg.  Corresponding 
shipments  were  258,000,000  bushels  in  1900  and  246,000,000  bushels  in  1899.  The 
following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  State  for  the 
calendar  year  1900:  Corn,  264.176.226  bushels,  $84,536,392;  wheat,  17,982.068  bushels, 
$".508,524:  oats,  133,642,884  bushels,  $30,737,863;  barley,  342,144  bushels.  $160,808; 
rye,  1,270,684  bushels,  $597,221 ;  buckwheat,  67,140  bushels,  $43,641 ;  potatoes,  15,296.- 
104  bushels,  $6,271,403,  and  hay,  2,119,419  tons,  $17,803,120.  Illinois  held  first  rank 
among  the  States  as  a  producer  of  oats,  second  as  a  producer  of  com,  and  fourth 
as  a  producer  of  potatoes.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool  product  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep, 
616,037;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  4,004,241  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  2,002,121 
pounds.  Hogs  to  the  number  of  7,119,440  were  packed  and  marketed  at  Chicago  in 
the  year  ending  March  1,  1900,  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  for  the  United  States. 

Industries. — In  1899  Illinois  stood  second  among  the  States  in  coal  mining,  with 
a  production  of  24,439,019  short  tons,  the  value  of  which  at  the  mines  was  $20,744,553. 
The  total  number  oif  mines  reporting  was  550,  and  the  average  number  of  employees 
was  36,756.  The  principal  quarry  product  was  limestone,  to  the  value  of  $2,065,483. 
The  output  of  pig  iron  aggregated  1,443,012  long  tons;  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots, 
1^11,246  long  tons;  of  open-hearth  steel,  246,183  long  tons,  and  of  wire  nails, 
l»755.568  kegs.  Of  the  total  production  of  iron  and  steel  rails  in  the  United  States 
during  1899,  Illinois  produced  nearly  26  per  cent.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in 
1900  was  1,363,383  tons — 78,629  tons  less  than  in  1899.  Illinois  and  Indiana  together 
produced  50,118  short  tons  of  spelter  in  1899,  and  23,543  short  tons  during  the  first 
half  of  1900. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1900,  the  collections  of  internal  revenue  on 
taxable  manufactures  aggregated  $52,237,729,  the  largest  amount  paid  by  any  State. 
Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  numbered  20.  The  production  of  fruit 
brandy  for  the  fiscal  year  was  6094  gallons;  amount  of  spirits  rectified,  6.050,023 
gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  82,572.881  gallons;  production  of  fermented  liquors. 
3,809,710  barrels.  Illinois  produced  46,417,148  pounds  of  oleomargarine,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  oleomargarine  output  of  the  United  States.  In  1899  there 
were  2751  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  318  of  tobacco,  and  the  combined  output  for 
the  calendar  year  was  266,274.^  cigars,  8,471.595  cigarettes,  436.524  pounds  of  plug 
tobacco,  2.799.272  pounds  of  fine-cut,  7,744.853  pounds  of  smoking,  and  414.051 
pounds  of  snuff. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  yearended  June  30, 1900,  the  imports  of  merchandise 
at  the  port  of  Chicago  aggregated  in  value  $15,309,725.  an  increase  in  a  year  of 
$3,155,911;  and  the  exports,  $5,211,770,  a  decrease  of  $2,463,042.  The  imports  of 
gold  amounted  to  $214,690,  and  of  silver,  $248,738,  making  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  the  year  $20,984,923,  a  net  ^in  of  $i,07l,(^  over  1898-99.  Imports  of  silver  at 
Peoria  amounted  to  $77,973-  During  the  fiscal  year  the  tonn^  of  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  foreign  trade  at  Chicago  was:  Entered,  American.  182,980;  foreign, 
7273:  total,  190,253;  cleared,  American,  304.194;  foreign,  7828;  total,  312,022;  grand 
total,  502,275.  The  number  of  sailing  vessels  was  40.  aggregating  13.408  tons;  and 
of  steam  vessels,  113,  aggregating  176,845  tons.  Sailing  vessels  cleared  numbered 
109,  of  48,795  tons;  and  steam  vessels,  199.  of  263.227  tons.  The  entrances  and 
clearances  of  vessels  in  domestic  trade  are  about  15.000,000  tons. 

Railroads.— The  new  construction  of  railroads  for  the  year  1900  ag^gated  86.11 
miles,  making  the  total  mileage  of  the  State  iT.027.47. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  .241  national  banks  in  operation  and 
100  in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $35,897,765;  circulation,  $16,664,766; 
deposits,  $254,707,546,  and  reserve,  $75.093.i7O-  The  State  banks  July  2.  1900,  num- 
bered 15s,  and  had  capital,  $18,352,000;  deposits,  $169,203,991,  and  resources,  $276.- 
880,115;  and  private  banks  (June  30,  1900),  I35>  with  capital,  $2,391,614;  deposits, 
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$12,944,333-  and  resources,  $16,829,522.  Savings  banks  had  depositors,  208,992 
(estimated),  and  deposits,  $64,777,036,  an  average  to  each  depositor  of  $309.95. 
Exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Chicago,  Peoria,  Rockford,  and  Springfield  in 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $6,952,585,596,  an  increase  of  $453,- 
642,678  m  a  year. 

FinaHces.—The  assessment  law  of  i8g8  has  been  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  all  sections  of  the  State.  This  law  provided  that  property  should  be  assessed 
every  four  years  at  its  full  value,  one-fifth  of  which  should  be  reckoned  as  its  taxable 
value,  and  also  limited  to  S  per  cent,  the  aggregate  of  taxes  in  any  taxing  district  in 
counties  having  a  population  of  125,000  or  more.  Under  the  operation  of  this  law 
in  1899  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  State  increased  $202,000,000  above 
the  value  in  1898,  when  the  assessed  valuation  was  $772,431,976.  Nearly  $200,000,000 
of  this  increase  came  from  Chicago  city  and  Cook  County.  So  long  as  the  aggregate 
of  taxes  was  restricted  to  5  per  cent,  in  counties  having  a  population  of  125,000, 
Cook  County  taxpayers  did  not  object  to  the  increased  assessment.  On  January  12. 
iQoo,  however,  and  again  in  April,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional 
Section  49  of  the  Assessment  law— the  section  which  provides  for  the  5-per-cent. 
limitation.  Cook  County  taxpayers,  seeing  themselves  liable  to  the  old  rates  of 
taxation  upon_  an  increased  valuation  of  property,  sought  and  found  relief  in  the 
Board  of  Review,  which  supervises  the  action  of  the  assessors,  and  has  practically 
unlimited  power  to  increase  or  diminish  assessments.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
Cook  County  property  shrunk  in  1900  more  than  $118,000,000.  The  law  as  it  now 
stands,  with  the  5-per-cenL  limitation  section  removed,  is  generally  satisfactory  to 
every  county,  except  Cook,  and  further  legislation  will  be  needed  l^fore  the  Assess- 
ment taw  can  be  considered  equitable. 

The  State's  share  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  IIHnois  Central  Railroad  for  the 
year  ended  October  31,  1900,  was  $784,093. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  census  showed  1,539,14s  persons  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  21  enumerated.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  945,143.  and  the 
average  daily  attendance,  726.782.  There  were  25,947  teachers  and  12,762  buildings 
used  as  schoolhouses,  and  the  estimated  value  of  all  public  school  property  was 
$49,138,724.  The  revenue  was  $17,928,434.  and  the  expenditures,  $17,650,606.  of 
which  $11,435,968  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  There  were  343 
public  high  sdiools,  with  1364  teachers  and  37,119  students;  65  private  secondary 
schools,  with  331  teachers  and  3431  students;  3  public  normal  schools,  with  72  teach- 
ers and  1768  students,  and  8  private  normal  schools,  with  60  teachers  and  1293 
students.  Thirty-one  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported 
808  professors  and  instructors  and  9879  students ;  one  school  of  technology  reported 
35  professors  and  instructors,  700  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $100,000;  and 
4  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  59  instructors  and  professors.  504 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $110,202.  The  professional  schools  comprised 
15  theolc^cal  schools,  with  104  instructors  and  1177  students;  10  law  schools,  with 
136  instructors  and  1297  students,  and  15  medical  schools,  with  630  instructors  and 


Siaie  Instituiions  and  Charities. — The  school  for  the  feeble-minded  reports  16 
instructors  and  725  pupils,  and  grounds  and  buildings  to  the  value  of  $350,000.  On 
August  2,  1899,  3  free  employment  offices  were  opened  in  Chicago.  Between  that 
date  and  December  8,  1900 — a  period  of  71  weeks — 56,945  applications  for  employment 
were  filed  at  the  3  offices;  and  of  this  number,  44.116  secured  positions,  while 
12,829  applications  remained  unfilled  on  the  latter  date.  The  3  offices  also  received 
52,869  applications  for  help,  of  which  85  per  cent,  were  filled. 

The  earnings  of  the  northern  penitentiary  in  1900  were  $134,949,  as  s^inst 
$76,462  in  1897;  and  of  the  southern  penitentiary,  $115,285  in  1900,  as  against  $84,075 
in  1897. 

Population. — According  to  the  federal  census,  the  population  in  1890  was  3,826,351, 
and  in  1900,  4,821,550,  an  increase  for  the  decade  of  995,199,  or  26  per  cent,  _  The 
largest  cities,  with  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1900  are  as  follows:  Chicago, 
1,6^,575;  Peoria,  56,100;  Quincy,  36,252,  and  Springfield,  34.159- 

The  Building  Trades  Lockout  in  Chicago,  next  to  the  coal  miners*  strike,  was  the 
most  serious  labor  dispute  of  the  year  in  the  country.  It  involved  more  than  50,000 
men,  and  was  precipitated  by  the  Building  Contractors'  Council,  February  5.  1900. 
Although  many  demands  were  presented  by  the  employers  and  counter-proposals 
made  by  the  trade-unionists,  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble  lay  in  the  existence  of 
the  Building  Trades  Council,  which  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  contractors  on 
account  of  its  power  to  call  out  sympathetic  strikes.  The  importance  of  this  body 
in  die  regulation  of  their  mutual  relations  was  recognized  by  both  employers  and 
employees,  and  is  well  shown  by  the  following  incident  in  the  stniggle:  After  the 
strike  had  lasted  more  than  four  months  the  employers  submitted  new  terms  to  the 
Carpenters'  Union,  ^eeii^,  among  other  things,  to  grant  the  carpenters'  demand 
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for  an  increase  of  w^s  from  43  cents  to  50  cents  per  hour  on  the  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  carpenters  withdraw  from  the  Building  Trades  Council.  The  proposi- 
tions were  rejected  by  the  carpciters,  who  stated  the^  would  agree  to  go  back  at 
the  old  rate  of  42  cents,  but  must  insist  on  retaining  their  affiliation  witli  the 
council.  The  lockout  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  the  city, 
owing  to  its  paralyzing  effect  on  business.  Not  a  building  of  importance  could  be 
completed,  thousands  of  men  were  thrown  out  of  work  in  allied  industries,  and 
public  excitement  ran  high.  On  April  19  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago  invited 
the  representatives  of  all  the  interests  concerned  to  meet  him  in  conference  and  see 
if  some  settlement  could  not  be  effected.  The  nnion  delegates  responded,  but  the 
employers  failed  to  appear.  They  issued  a  statement,  however,  saying  that  no 
settlement  would  be  made  under  any  circumstances  on  the  basis  of  the  recognition 
of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  but  that  they  would  allow  any  contractor  to  arrange 
with  any  individual  union  upon  terms,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  impor- 
tant :  I.  That  there  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall 
perform  on  any  one  day.  2.  That  there  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery 
or  tools.  3.  No  restriction  of  the  use  of  any  manufactured  material,  except  prison- 
made.  4.  No  person  to  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  workmen  during  working 
hours.  5.  No  prohibition  of  the  use  of  apprentices.  7.  All  workmen  to  be  at  liber^ 
to  work  for  whomsoever  they  see  fit.  8.  Employers  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  and 
discharge  whomsoever  they  see  fit.  9.  Eight  hours  to  constitute  a  dajr  s  work.  10.  The 
rate  of  daily  wages  to  be  $4  for  bricklayers,  plasterers,  stonecutters,  gasBtters, 
engineers,  plumbo-s,  steam-fitters,  and  tile-setters;  $2  for  laborers,  the  rates  for 
other  trades  ranging  between  these  two.  12.  The  agreement  is  to  be  valid  for  three 
years.  13.  An  arbitration  clause,  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  possible  difficulties 
in  the  future,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  agreement.  15.  The  union  must  withdraw 
permanently  from  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  agree  not  to  be  affiliated  with 
any  organization  of  a  like  character  during  the  life  of  the  agreement  The  strike 
was  still  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Drainage  Canal. — On  January  2,  1900,  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  begun  on 
September  3,  1892,  and  costing  $33,000,000,  was  formally  opened  by  the  Drainage 
Canal  Commission  and  their  engineers.  While  the  primary  object  of  the  canal  has 
been  to  carry  off  Chicago  sewage,  through  the  Chicago  and  Dcsplaines  rivers  and 
thence  into  the  Mississippi,  the  construction  of  the  work  is  such  that  further  excava- 
tions of  the  "earth  sections"  will  render  the  canal  suitable  for  the  navigation  of 
boats  of  not  more  than  22  feet  draught.  Prior  to  the  building  of  the  canal  a  portion 
of  Chicago's  sewage  was  emptied  mto  Lake  Michigan,  from  whence  also  Chicago 
derived  her  water  supply.  Several  epidemics  of  zymotic  diseases  was  the  result. 
In  1890-91  there  were  1997  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  12  months,  a  larger  number 
than  occurred  in  the  same  period  in  New  York  with  a  population  very  much  larger. 
In  1891  the  Chicago  death-rate  was  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  New  York,  and 
eleven  times  as  great  as  the  death-rate  of  London.  Since  then  the  death-rate  from 
typhoid  and  allied  diseases  has  been  persistently  high.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
canal  St.  Louis  protested  that  the  pollution  of  the  Mississippi,  whence  she  drew  her 
water,  would  bring  about  an  epidemic.  But  as  over  80  per  cent,  of  Chicago's  sewage 
had  previously  passed  throt^h  the  Illinois  River,  and  in  practically  undiluted  form, 
the  immense  dilution  of  the  entire  sewage  would  seem  to  promise  rather  a  purifica- 
tion of  the  Mississippi.  The  canal  proper  begins  at  a  point  near  Bridgeport  and 
extends  to  Lockport,  29  miles  distant.  At  the  latter  place  are  the  controlling  works 
for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  into  the  Desplaincs  Valley  and  thence  mto  the 
Dlinois  River.  The  controlling  works  include  large  sluice  gates  and  a  bear-trap 
dam  with  an  opening  of  160  feet  and  a  vertical  oscillation  of  17  feet.  It  is  estimated 
that  20,000  horse-power  may  be  derived  from  the  falls ;  and  the  engineers  recommend 
that  the  city  retain  control  of  this.  The  speciBcations  of  the  canal  require  a  minimum 
flow  of  300,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Through  the  rock-predominating  sections 
the  cuttings  have  been  made  160  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  with  nearly  vertical 
walls.  The  potential  flow  of  water  through  these  cuttings  is  estimated  at  600.000 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  So  that  further  excavations  through  the  earth  sections  would 
double  the  capacity  of  the  canal.  It  is  h<^d  that  the  federal  government  will  some 
day  undertake  this,  and  so  open  up  navigation  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Gulf. 
The  people  of  Illinois  feel  that  they  have  done  their  share  toward  this  purpose,  since 
over  $30,000,000  expense  has  been  incurred  with  this  end  in  view  over  and  above  the 
required  cost  of  a  simple  drainage  canal.  An  interesting  problem,  presented  by  the 
Uking  from  Lake  Michigan  ot  from  300,000  to  600,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute,  is  its  probable  effect  upon  the  permanent  water  level  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Engineers  variously  estimate  the  permanent  fall  throughout  the  lakes  at  from  3  to 
8  inches.  But  it  is  not  believed  that  navigation  will  thereby  be  inconvemenced. 

Drainage  Canal  Litigation.— The  Sute  of  Missouri  brought  suit  in  igoo^  ss  had 
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been  anticq>ated,  agahut  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  District  Board  and  tlx  State 
of  Illinois  on  tlie  ground  that  the  emptying  of  sewage  from  the  canal  into  the 
Mississippi  worl«d  injury  to  the  healtii  and  property  of  many  citizens  of  Missouri, 
and  thus  constituted  a  continuing  nuisance,  which  should  be  abated  by  injunction 
from  the  court.  In  the  complaint,  hied  with  the  Supreme  Court  (United  States), 
Missouri  averred,  first,  that  that  court  held  original  jurisdiction  of  the  case  in  that 
a  true  bill  had  been  given  by  one  State  gainst  another,  as  provided  for  tn  the 
Constitution;  and,  second,  that  the  sewage  thrown  into  the  Mississippi  would  make 
the  waters  of  the  river  unfit  "for  drinkii^  purposes  and  all  other  domestic  and 
numufactnring  and  ^^^cultural  purposes,"  and  would,  hence,  injure  to  a  great 
value  cities  and  towns  in  Missouri  on  or  near  the  Mississippi  The  State  of  Illinois 
and  the  Chicago  Drainage  Board  in  demurring  to  the  bill  conceded  that  the  Chicago 
board  was  created  as  an  agent  of  Illinois  to  build  and  manage  the  canal,  but  con- 
tended, nevertheless,  that  no  suit  lay  between  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  but 
only  between  Illinois  and  the  board,  on  the  one  side,  and  certain  towns  and  citizens 
of  Missouri,  claiming  to  be  injured,  on  the  other;  and  that,  therefore,  under  the 
Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  the  Supreme  Court  (United  States)  had 
no  jurisdiction  of  the  case.  The  demurrer  stated  furthermore,  first,  that  the 
immense  quantity  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan,  flowing  with  and  diluting  the 
sewage  in  the  canat,  improved  rather  than  injnred  iix  watxr  of  the  Mississippi ;  and, 
second,  that  Missouri  not  having  previoudy  objected  to  the  canal,  though  it  had 
been  for  eleven  years  under  construction,  was  now  estt^ped  from  action  in  the 
matter.   The  decision  of  the  court  had  not  been  handed  down  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Railway  Litigation. — On  March  12,  1900,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  decision  denying  the  right  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  fill  in  and  use 
for  subsidiary  railroad  purposes,  without  the  consent  of  the  cit^  of  Chicago,  sub- 
merged lands  on  the  water  front  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  claim  of  the  railroad 
company  to  these  lands  was  mainly  based  upon  that  clause  of  its  charter  by  which 
it  was  authorized  to  appropriate  for  any  railroad  purpose  lands  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  feet  in  width  throughout  the  length  of  its  tracks,  and  to  "enter  upon  and 
take  possession  of  and  use  all  and  singular  any  lands,  streams,  and  materials  of 
every  kind."  The  Illinois  Railroad  averred  that  this  grant  included  submerged 
lands  on  Lake  Michigan  in  front  of  property  owned  by  the  railroad  in  fee  simple. 
The  court  held,  however,  that  the  word  lands  in  the  grant  could  not  be  extended  to 
mean  and  include  submerged  lands,  nor  could  the  word  streams  be  taken  to  include 
harbor  waters.  If  such  an  important  addition  to  the  grant  had  been  intended,  it 
was  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  a  formal  contract,  it  had  not  been  so  specified. 
Besides,  even  though  the  grant  were  construed  as  maintained  by  the  company,  it 
would  still  be  limited  by  that  clause  of  the  charter  which  stipulated  that  the  company 
should  not  be  authorized  "to  make  a  location  of  their  track  within  any  city  without 
the  consent  of  the  common  council  of  said  city."  The  court  held  that  this  condition 
was  clearly  intended  to  apply  to  the  locatii^  not  only  of  tracks,  but  of  structures  of 
any  kind  of  railroad  purposes,  and  that  it  was  a  v«id  condition  and  was  germane 
to  the  case  at  issue. 

In  a  decision  handed  down  on  April  30,  1900,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
denied  the  right  of  the  State  of  Illinois  unconditionally  to  require  all  regular  passen- 
ger trains  to  stop  at  county  seats  alon^  their  route.  The  case  arose  from  a  demand 
made  by  the  attorney-general  of  Illinois  upon  the  Oeveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Railroad  to  have  a  train  known  as  the  "Knickerbocker  Special,"  and  put 
on  by  that  road  in  the  interests  of  through  traffic  between  New  York  and  St.  Louis, 
receive  and  discharge  passengers  at  the  county  seat  of  Hillsboro,  as  provided  for  in 
an  Illinois  statute  of  1874.  The  railroad  declined  to  do  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
needs  of  Hillsboro  were  already  amply  provided  for  by  local  trains,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  ground  that  the  "Knickerbocker  Special"  was  engaged  solely  in 
mterstate  commerce,  and  was  not,  therefore,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 
The  matter  was  thereupon  taken  to  the  courts.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  decidti^ 
that  the  Illinois  statute  of  1874  acted  as  a  direct  burden  upon  interstate  commerce, 
and  was,  therefore,  nnccmstitutiona],  took  occasion  to  review  the  question  of  the 
police  power  of  the  several  States  in  its  relation  to  interstate  railroading.  This 
police  power,  the  court  stated,  would  be  upheld  by  the  federal  judiciary  when  it  was 
"designed  to  secure  the  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers"  and  employees,  or  when, 
in  general,  it  operated  to  the  public  ^ood.  Thus,  State  statutes  (Ohio)  requiring 
that  a  certain  number  of  trains  stop  dail^  at  specified  places  had  been  upheld,  because 
these  requirements  did  not  hinder  the  railroad  company  from  putting  on  any  number 
of  additional  trains,  designed  for  interstate  commerce  alone.  So  also  the  require- 
ment (Minnesota)  that  a  train  runnii^  wholly  within  a  State,  though  connecting 
with  a  train  runntt^  into  another  State,  shouM  stop  at  all  county  seats  had  been 
confirmed  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  State  police  power.    But  in  the  case  unfler 
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discussion  it  appeared  that  the  needs  of  State  and  local  transportation  had  already 
been  attended  to,  and  the  demand  that  the  "Knickerbocker  Special"  be  made  addi- 
tional thereto  was  an  evident  interference  with  interstate  commerce. 

Elections. — In  the  Illinois  State  elections  of  1900  Richard  Yates,  the  Republican 
nominee  for  governor,  received  588,319  votes,  and  Alschuler,  the  Democratic  nominee, 
518.966.  This  gave  the  Republican  nominee  a  smaller  plurality  than  in  1896.  when 
Tanner,  the  Republican  nominee,  ran  more  than  100,000  votes  ahead  of  Al^ld,  his 
Democratic- Populist  opponent.  Of  the  22  congressional  representatives  of  Illinois, 
16  were  returned  to  the  57th  Congress.  Of  the  remaining  6,  William  Lorimer 
(Rep.)  was  defeated  by  John  J.  Feely  (Dem.) ;  Jas.  McAndrews  (Dem.)  was 
nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  Thomas  Cusack;  W.  F.  Mahony  (Dem.)  was 
nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  E.  T.  Noonan  (Dem.) ;  B.  F.  March  (Rep.) 
was  defeated  by  J.  R.  Mickey;  T.  J.  Selby  (Dem.)  was  nominated  and  elected  in 
place  of  W.  E.  Williams  (Dem.),  and  W.  A.  Rodenberg  (Rep.)  was  defeated  by 
F.  J.  Kern  ( Dem. ) .  By  these  changes  the  Democratic  representatives  were  increased 
from  8  to  11,  so  that  the  delegation  from  Illinois  was  evenly  divided.  The  State 
Legislature  in  1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  16  Democrats,  34  Republicans,  and 
I  Populist ;  and  in  the  House  of  71  Democrats,  81  Republicans,  and  z  FrohibitionisL 
In  1901,  as  a  result  of  the  State  elections,  the  L^slature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate, 
of  32  Republicans  and  19  Democrats;  and  in  the  House  of  81  ReptUilicans  and 
72  Democrats.  In  the  national  election  Bryan  was  defeated  by  a  much  smaller 
plurality  than  in  1896;  for  in  1896  Bryan  received  only  464,632  votes,  against  607.130 
cast  for  McKinley.  But  in  1900  Bryan  received  503.061  votes,  and  McKinl^,  597,985. 
McKinley's  plurality  was  thus  cut  down  from  142.498  to  94,^24. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  oflicers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  John  R.  Tanner;  lieutenant-governor,  W.  A.  Northcott;  secretary  of 
state,  J.  A.  Rose ;  treasurer,  F.  K.  Whittemore ;  auditor,  J.  S.  McCuUough ;  attoraey- 
generat,  E.  C  Akin;  adjutant-general,  J.  N.  Reece;  superintendent  of  insurance,  R. 
J.  B.  Van  Cleave:  superintendent  of  education,  Alfred  Bayliss — all  Republicans.. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Jas.  H.  Cartwright  (Rep,);  associate  justices,  J. 
W.  Wilkin  (Rep.),  J.  N.  Carter  (Rep.),  A.  M.  Craig  (Dem.),  J.  J.  Phillips  (Dem.), 
B.  D.  Magruder  (Rep.),  C.  C  Boggs  (Dem.)  ;  clerks  of  the  court,  A.  D.  Cadwal- 
lader  (Rep.),  C.  Mamer  (Rep.),  J.  O.  Chance  (Dem.). 

Congressional  representatives  (56th  Congress)  ;  Republicans,  J.  R.  Mann  (Chi- 
cago), W.  Lorimer,  H.  S.  Boutell  (Chicaw)),  G.  E.  Foss  (Chicago),  A.  J.  Hopkins 
(Aurora),  R.  R.  Hit  (Mt.  Morris),  G.W.  Prince  (Galesburg),  W.  Reeves  (Streator), 
J.  G.  Cannon  (Danville),  Vespasian  Warner  (Clinton),  J.  V.  Graff  (Pekin),  W.  A. 
Rodenberg,  G.  W.  Smith  (Murphysboro).  Democrats,  G.  P.  Foster  (Chicago), 
Thomas  Cusack.  E.  T.  Noonan,  W.  E.  Williams,  B.  F.  Caldwell  (Chatham),  T.  M. 
Jett  (Hillsboro),  J.  B.  Crowley  (Robinson),  J.  R.  Williams  (Canni). 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  S.  M.  Cullom  (until  1901),  of  Springfield, 
and  W.  E.  Mason  (until  1903),  of  Chicago. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  Richard  Yates;  lieutenant-governor, 
W.  A.  Northcott ;  secretary  of  state,  James  A.  Rose ;  treasurer,  M.  O.  Williamson ; 
auditor,  J.  S.  McCullough;  attorney-general,  H.  J.  Hamlin;  adjutant-«eneral,  J.  N. 
Reece;  superintendent  of  insurance,  J.  R.  B.  Van  Cleave;  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, Alfred  Bayliss. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  C  C  Boggs;  associate  justices,  J.  W.  Wilkin,  J. 
N.  Carter,  A.  M.  Craig,  J.  J.  Phillips,  B.  D.  Magruder,  John  P.  Hand;  clerks,  A.  D. 
Cadwallader,  C.  Mamer,  and  O.  J.  Page.  The  State  Lc^slature  consists  of  113  Re- 
publicans and  91  Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900,  except 
that  J.  J.  Feeley,  J.  McAndrews,  and  W.  F.  Mahoney,  Democrats,  from  Chicago, 
replace,  respectively,  W.  Lorimer,  T.  Cusack,  and  E.  T.  Noonan;  J.  R.  Mickey 
(Dem.),  from  Macomb,  replaces  B.  F.  March;  T.  J.  Selby  (Dem.),  from  Hardin, 
replaces  W.  E.  Williams,  and  F.  J.  Kern  (Dem.),  from  Belleville,  rejdaces  W.  A. 
Rodenberg.   Republicans,  11;  Democrats,  il. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  W.  K  Mason  (until  1903),  and  one  vacancy. 

II1UNOI&  UNIVHHBrnr  of,  between  Urbana  and  Champaign,  III.,  was 
opened  in  i8w.  The  State  university  had  in  1899-1900  a  faculty  of  about  200.  The 
student  attendance  is  given  as  2334,  but  this  includes  148  in  the  summer  session,  66 
in  the  short  term  in  agriculture,  and  42  in  the  Saturday  teachers'  class,  besides  227 
in  the  university  preparatory  school.  In  the  regular  collegiate  courses  the  at- 
tendance was  as  follows:  Graduate  school,  72;  undergraduate  colleges  (which  in- 
clude the  colleges  of  literature  and  arts,  engineering,  science,  and  agriculture,  and 
the  schools  of  library  science  and  music),  898;  college  of  law,  92;  college  of  medi- 
cine, 580;  school  of  pharmacy,  149.  The  university  library,  which  is  housed  in  an 
imposing  building,  contains  44,000  volumes  and  3500  pamphlets.  The  library  of  the 
State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  and  that  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
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tion  contain  about  9500  volumes  and  17,000  pamphlets.  On  the  account  of  the  public 
land  scrip  donated  by  the  national  government  to  the  State  the  university  receives 
5  per  cent,  interest  semi-annually  on  about  $495,000;  the  present  value  of  the  entire 
university  property  and  assets  is  estimated  at  $1,600,000.  The  income  for  the  year 
from  all  sources  was  $483,118.   See  Universities  and  Colleges. 

ZBSBBRT  DB  ST.  AMANI>,  Baron  Arthur  LtoN,  a  well-known  French  his- 
torical writer,  died  in  Paris  June  22,  1900,  at  the  age  of  66.  Entering  the  French 
Foreign  Office  in  1855,  he  became  minister  plenipotentiary  in  1882.  He  is  best 
known,  however,  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  interesting  sketches  of  Les  Femmes  de 
Versailles  (1875-79,  5  vols.),  and  Les  Femmes. des  Tuileries  (1880-94,  27  vols.), 
which  have  been  translated  into  English  under  the  title  Famous  Women  of  the 
French  Court.  They  are  written  in  a  popular  style  and  contain  some  interesting 
revelations  about  the  life  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  Marie  Louise,  La  Duchesse  de 
Berry,  La  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  and  others. 

nABRBTINSXT,  Prince  Alexander,  governor-general  of  Warsaw  since  1897, 
died  December  6,  1900,  at  the  age  of  63.  During  his  administration  of  Poland  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  tendency  toward  humanizing  the  policy  of  Russification  and 
suppression.  General  of  the  infantry,  aide-de-camp  general  to  the  czar  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  Prince  Imeretinsky  took  part  in  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  1863  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Plevna  during  the  Turko-Rus- 
sian  War  of  1877-;^.   Since  that  time  he  has  held  various  administrative  posts.  ^ 

IMMIQRA'nON.  The  report  of  the  commissioner  general  of  immigration 
showed  that  the  number  of  immigrants  entering  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  endii^  June  30,  1900,  was  greater  by  136^57,  or  43  per  cent.,  than  the  numtxr 
(311,715)  entering  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  immigrants  who  reached 
the  United  States  through  United  States  and  Canadian  ports  in  1900  was  448,573, 
but  to  this  number  should  be  added  alien  cabin  passengers  to  the  number  of  65,635, 
and  also  immigrants  coming  "unofficially"  from  Canada  and  Mexico,,  whose  number 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  correctly.  Of  the  total  of  448,572,  341,712  entered  at 
New  York,  27,564  at  Baltimore,  7440  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  15.754  at  Boston, 
and  23,200  through  Canadian  ports.  A  noteworthy  fact  of  the  immigration  for  the 
year  was  the  preponderance  of  males  over  females;  for  while  for  1899  the  female 
immigrants  stood  to  the  males  in  the  ratio  of  about  2  to  3,  for  igoo  they  stood  in 
the  ratio  of  about  7  to  15.  The  total  number  of  female  immigrants  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1899  was  116.438,  and  of  males,  195,277.  For  1900  the  number  of  females 
was  144,424,  and  of  males,  304.148.  Of  the  immigrants  of  igoo,  Austria- Hungary 
furnished  114,847,  as  against  62.491  for  the  preceding  year;  Italy,  including  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  100,135,  as  against  77,419  in  1899;  Russia  and  Finland,  90,787,  as 
against  60.982  in  1899;  and  Japan,  12,635,  or  an  increase  of  340  per  cent  over  the 
2044  immigrants  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  forty-one  races  which  contributed  to 
the  immigration  of  1900,  nine  contributed  85  per  cent,  or  116,813  of  the  136,857 
increase  over  1899;  Those  races  and  the  per  cent,  of  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  in  each  case  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  races 
mentioned  furnished  substantially  as  many  arrivals  for  1900  as  the  total  immigration 
of  all  races  (311,715)  for  the  fiscal  year  1899. 
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Of  all  the  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  only  2392  be- 
longed to  any  professional  class;  61,443  were  classed  as  skilled  laborers  of  some 
kind;  31,949  were  farm  laborers;  40,311  were  servants;  163,508  entered  as  laborers, 
and  134,041,  including  women  and  children,  were  listed  as  having  no  occupation. 
Some  ofthie  destinations  of  these  emigrants  were  as  follows:  To  California,  ll,- 
997;  to  Connecticut,  12,655;  to  Illinois,  27,118;  to  Massachusetts,  39,474;  to  New 
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Jersey.  23,024;  to  Michigan,  11,889;  to  New  York,  155.267;  to  Ohio,  13,142;  to  Penn- 
sylvania, 86,534.  Of  the  entire  448,572  immigrants  reported.  93,576  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  2097  could  read  but  not  write.  The  total  amount  of  money 
exhibited  to  the  inspector  was  $6,657,530,  or  about  $14  per  immigrant.  Less  than 
$30  apiece  was  brought  by  271,821  immigrants,  and  more  than  $30  by  54,288.  Those 
debarred  from  or  refused  a  landing  at  United  States  ports  numbered  4246 ;  of  whom 
3974  were  rejected  as  paupers,  833  as  contract  laborers,  and  393  on  account  of 
disease.  In  addition  to  this  1616  persons  were  refused  admission  from  foreign  ter- 
ritory contiguous  to  the  United  States ;  of  this  number  960  were  rejected  as  likely 
to  become  public  charges  and  622  as  contract  laborers. 

The  commissioner  general  recommended  that  such  legislation  be  enacted  as  would 
remove  the  misapprehension  existing  "that  Congress  intended  to  establi^  a  censor- 
ship of  such  aliens  only  as  intend  to  permanently  remain  in  this  country,  and  not 
of  all  aliens  applying  for  admission."  In  this  connection  the  commissioner  took 
occasion  to  point  out  that,  contrary  to  general  belief.  Congress  had  enacted  no  legis- 
lation to  restrict  the  volume  of  immigration,  but  had  only  provided  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  certain  classes  of  aliens.  Hence  there  was  no  authority  in  law  for  the 
exclusion  of  persons  of  anarchistic  opinions,  or  enemies  of  political  or  social  order, 
or  polygamists.  The  commissioner  recommended  that  the  present  law  providing  for 
the  exclusion  of  female  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  under  contract  to  enter 
disorderly  houses  be  strengthened  by  including  all  prostitutes  in  the  class  so  de- 
bafred.  Investigations,  the  commissioner  stated,  made  of  the  inmates  of  brothels 
in  large  cities  showed  that  many  of  the  women  were  recently  arrived  aliens. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United 
States  each  year  from  1856  to  1900,  both  inclusive ; 
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From  18S0  to  ISU,  both  Incisive,  4,813.621  alien  pkeeen kith  arrived.  It  hu  Iwen  estimated  about  98  per 
cnit.  of  the  total  bIictim  arrived  were  1  m  mi  grants ,  Prior  to  the  year  tSW  no  offlclal  records  of  the  arrival  of 
alien  )Hu>M>nKeni  were  kept. 

ArriviilH  from  the  Brttieb  Nortb  American  po«ecseion«  atid  Mexico  from  July  1,  1885,  to  July  1,  1808.  an 
not  lncltide<l.  Diirinfr  the  calendar  years  1885  lo  1891,  both  InclnslTe,  650,046  ImmlfiTMlt  pamengBn  tmffA 
at  Canadian  ports  from  European  conntries  en  rouU  for  the  United  Btatea. 

ZMMUNmr.  See  Serum  Therapy. 

nfPBRIAIi  AOABZIMT  OF  SC3IBNOIIS  AT  ST.  PBTBaSBURa,  founded 
1725  on  a  plan  of  Peter  the  Great,  comprises  three  divisions:  Ci)  The  physical  and 
mathematical:  (2)  the  Russian  language  and  literature;  (3)  the  historical  and 
philological.  The  academy  has  a  fine  museum  and  a  library  of  180,000  volumes  and 
13,000  manuscripts.  It  receives  300,000  roubles  from  the  government  annually.  It 
takes  a  high  position  among  the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 

IMPBBZAL  FRBB  BOONOBDO  ABBOOIATION  (Russian).  See  EcOHOUiC 
Association,  Imperial  Free. 

IMPOBT8  AMD  BXPOHTS.   See  Unitcd  States  and  the  articles  on  foreign 

countries. 

INOHIQtnM,  Fourteenth  Baron,  Edward  Donough  O'Brien,  representative  peer 
for  Ireland  from  1873.  died  April  9,  1900.   Born  in  Dublin  May  14,  1839,  he  was 
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educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  claimed  descent  from  Brian  Borounhe, 
and  held  that  he  was  the  last  surviving  Irish  peer  directly  descended  from  royal 
rank. 

nrDEFENDEINT  ORSBR  OP  OOOD  TBMPLARS.  See  Good  Templars, 
ImsreKDEMT  Oreer  of. 

INDBPaNDEirT  OBSBR  OF  ODD  FSIXOWB.  See  Oddfellows,  Inde- 
FEIOtENT  OkDER  OP. 

Iin>IA,  BBXnSH,  in  a  popular  sense  includes  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  and 
Burma  in  Farther  India;  but  only  a  part  of  this  territory  is  under  direct  British 
administration,  the  rest  being  divided  into  numerous  feudatory  states  under  native 
rulers.  The  total  area  of  India  is  1,560,160  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1891 
was  287,323,431,  about  three-fifths  of  the  territory  (964,993  square  miles)  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  (221,172,952)  being  in  what  is  sfrlctty  British  India.  Tlie 
inhabitants  are  a  conglomeration  of  innumerable  ethnic  groups  and  families,  but 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  classes,  the  Dravidian  or  non-Aryan  aborigines, 
the  Aryans  or  Sanskrit-speaking  race,  the  Hindus,  who  are  a  mixture  of  the  two 
former  races,  and  the  Mohammedans.  No  less  thaii  118  languages  and  dialects  are 
spoken,  of  which  twenty  are  used  by  more  than  :,ooo,ooo  people  each.  The  chief  of 
these  are  Hindi,  spoken  by  85,675,373  people;  Bengali,  41,343.662;  Telugu,  19,^5,- 
137;  Marathi,  18,892,875;  Punjabi,  17,724,610;  Tamil,  i5.229.754i  and  Gujarati, 
10,619,078.  English  was  used  by  238,499  people.  With  about  one-half  the  terri> 
tory  of  the  United  States,  India  has  nearly  four  times  their  population.  In  many 
provinces  the  soil  is  overcrowded,  the  average  for  the  peninsula  being  279  to  the 
square  mile.  Out  of  9,000,000  peasant  holdings  in  Bengal,  6,000,000  in  j88o  ranged 
from  two  to  three  acres,  or  about  one-half  an  acre  per  head.  The  principal  towns 
are  Calcutta,  with  a  population  of  861,764  (1891)  ;  Bombay,  821,764;  Madras,  453,518; 
Hyderabad,  415,039;  Lucknow,  273,028;  Benares,  219,467;  Delhi,  192,579;  Cawn- 
pore.  188,720;  Lahore,  176,854;  Allahabad,  17S.246.  The  Hindu  religion  is  jyo- 
fcssed  by  about  three-quarters  of  the  people  (207,731,727)  ;  Mohammedanism  by 
about  one-fifth  (57.321,164) ;  Animism  by  9.280,467;  Buddhism  by  7,131,361 ;  Chris- 
tianity by  2,284,380.  Other  sects  are  the  Sikhs,  1.907,883;  Jains,  1,416,6^;  Farsis, 
89,904;  Jews,  17.194-  The  edncational  system  includes  five  universities,  which  are 
examining  bodies  affiliated  with  many  colleges  and  schools.  These  are  the  Univer- 
Mty  of  Calcutta,  with  3475  successful  candidates  on  its  lists ;  University  of  Madras, 
1363;  University  of  the  Punjab  (at  Lahore),  1296;  University  of  Bombay,  1228; 
University  of  Allahabad,  99a  On  March  31,  1898,  there  were  164  colleges,  with 
19^310  students,  5791  secondary  and  special  schools,  with  575,213  students;  100,507 
primary  schools,  with  3,104,583  pupils.  Over  575,000  learners  of  all  kinds  attended 
private  institutions.  Speaking  in  February.  1900,  the  viceroy.  Lord  Curzon,  re- 
marked that  he  was  gratified  at  the  triumphs  gained  by  higher  education  in  India, 
and  not  frightened  by  its  failures.  Within  a  half-century  a  large  fraction  of  the 
natives  had  been  taught  judgment,  self-reliance,  freedom  of  thought,  and  healthy 
ideas  of  governmenL 

Agriculturg. — Over  180,000.000  people  till  the  soil,  and  the  number  of  those  con- 
cerned with  agriculture  in  different  ways  is  about  200,000,000.  Though  the  govern- 
ment since  1870  has  established  central  institutions  for  tbe  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  cultivation,  the  masses  still  cling  to  their  antique  implements,  scratch- 
ing the  earth  with  a  wooden  plough  drawn  by  oxen,  using  neither  shovel  nor 
wheelbarrow,  but  carrying  all  burdens  in  baskets  on  their  heads.  Poor  methods, 
then,  and  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  soil  keep  India  in  chronic  danger  of 
famine.  A  s^x>d  harvest  means  only  bare  sufficiency ;  a  moderate  harvest,  privation ; 
a  poor  one.  starvation.  The  chief  crc^s  are  rice,  wheat,  and  other  food  grains,  cotton, 
jute,  tea,  tohaoco,  opium,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  oil  seeds.  In  1897-98  the  total 
acreage  of  rice  was  70.781,408;  wheat,  19.946,164;  other  food  grains.  92,017.559; 
cotton,  8,916,229;  sugar-cane,  2,648498;  oii-seeds,  12,564.664;  indigo,  1,366,513;  to- 
bacco, 1,048439;  opium.  592,232;  tea,  465,593.  According  to  United  States  con- 
sular reports,  the  cotton  crop  for  1898-99  was  2.416,503  bales,  of  400  pounds  each, 
while  the  estimate  for  1899-1900  was  641.327  bales,  one-fourth  the  average  annual 
production  for  the  last  years.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  drotight.  which  has 
caused  the  failure,  in  great  part,  of  all  crops  in  India.  The  jute  crop  for  1899-1900 
U  estimated  at  6,000,000  bales,  of  400  pounds  each.  The  United  States  takes  15 
per  cent,  of  the  raw  jute  crop,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  jute  inanufacturc<i  in  the  form 
of  gunny  bags  and  cloth.  Tea  is  becoming  a  more  important  product  every  year. 
In  1869,  according  to  the  United  States  consular  reports.  Great  Britain  took 
100,000.000  pounds  from  China  and  10,716,000  pounds  from  India.  In  1899  China 
supplied  only  17,000,000  potmds,  and  India,  exclusive  of  Ceylon,  134,018.930  pounds. 
The  production  of  coffee  in  1898  was  23,750^)00  pounds,  a  poor  crop,  below  the 
average  for  the  five  years  ending  1898-99,  which  was  30,000.000  pounds.  Nearly 
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29,000,000  of  this  was  exported,  but  a  great  decrease  in  exportation  is  expected  on 
account  of  the  prohibitive  taritf  which  France,  buying  10,000,000  pounds  annually, 
has  laid  on  India  coffee.  In  1899  nearly  82,000  square  miles  of  forest  had  been 
reserved. 

Manufactures. — The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  cotton,  jute,  and  silk, 
metals,  glass,  and  pottery,  employing  in  all  nearly  20,000,000  pec^le.  The  number 
of  cotton  and  jute  mills  is  r^idly  increasing,  and  the  increase  will  undoubtedly  be 
accelerated  with  the  development  of  coal  mining,  India  bei:^  very  rich  in  coal,  of 
which  over  4,000,000  tons  were  produced  in  1898. 

Commerce. — In  spite  of  the  famine  throughout  the  country  and  plague  at  Bom- 
bay, Calcutta,  and  Madras,  the  volume  of  commerce  for  the  year  ending  March  31. 
1900,  shows  only  a  very  slight  falling  off  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
chief  exports  of  India  are  cotton,  both  raw  and  in  the  form  of  yam,  jute  and  jute 
goods,  rice,  tea,  seeds,  hides  and  skins,  opium  and  indigo.  The  principal  imports  are 
cotton  yarn  and  goods,  metals,  and  machinery.  The  total  ex.rarts  for  1899-1900 
were  Rs.1,169.262,270  (rupee="32.4  cents;  see  paragraph  Coinage),  and  Rsi,20i,- 
296,540  in  1898-99.  Of  the  exports,  Rsi.089,761,870  represented  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise, Rs20,o8i,96o  of  cold  and  Rs59,4i8,440  of  silver.  The  imports  for  1899- 
1900  showed  an  increase  01  Rs54,ooo,ooo  over  the  preceding  year,  the  figures  being 
Rs9l6.703,77o  against  Rs862,642,98o.  Of  the  imports,  Rs707,l  18,640  were  in  mer- 
chandipe,  Rsir4,478,670  in  gold  and  Rs95,lo6,46o  in  silver.  In  spite  of  the  prophecy 
that  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  would  result  in  India's  being  drained  of 
all  its  supply  of  gold  and  in  its  being  left  with  an  inadequate  currency  and  reserve, 
there  has  been  a  steady  influx  of  gold  into  the  treasury.  The  chief  countries  deal- 
ing with  India  are  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  in  1809-1^,  68.8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  volume  of  trade,  Austria-Hungary,  3.4  per  cent.;  Russia,  3.2  per  cent.;  Straits 
Settlements.  2.8  per  cent. ;  Belgium,  2.7  per  cent. ;  China.  2.3  per  cent,  and  the 
United  States,  i.g  per  cent.  During  the  last  three  years  American  oil,  according  to 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  for  October.  1900,  has  been  driven 
steadily  from  the  market  by  Russian  competition.  In  1898  the  importation  from 
the  United  States  was  24,000,000  gallons;  in  1899  it  had  fallen  to  21.000,000  gallons, 
and  in  1900  to  12,750.000  gallons:  The  imports  from  Russia  In  the  same  time  had 
risen  from  50,600,000  gallons  to  57,600,000  gallons.  This  decrease  in  American  sales 
is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  smaller  cost  of  labor  in  Russia  and  to  its  proximity  to  the 
market.  Over  5300  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  foreign  commerce  in  the  year  end- 
ing March  31.  1899,  with  a  tonnage  of  4.580,000.  The  principal  ports  are  Calcutta, 
on  the  Hugli;  Bombay,  on  the  west  coast;  Rangoon,  in  Burma,  and  Madras,  on 
the  east  coast.  The  frontier  trade  with  the  principal  countries  for  the  year  1899- 
1900  amounted  to  Rs70,587,O7o  imports  and  Rs56.4(k,;^  exports.  The  coasting 
trade  in  1899,  excepting  government  property  and  treasures,  amounted  to  RS687,- 
018.770. 

Finance. — Revenue  is  derived  from  a  tax  on  land,  salt,  and  opium ;  from  stamps, 
registration,  customs,  excise,  and  provincial  rates:  from  forests,  irrigation,  -the 
post-ofiice,  telegraphs,  and  mint;  and  from  the  exploitation  of  the  railways.  The 
chief  items  of  expenditure  are  salaries  and  pensions,  the  army,  the  railways,  admin- 
istration of  the  revenue,  irrigation,  buildings  and  roads,  famine  relief  and  insurance, 
and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  budget  for  1898-99  was  closed  with  a  surplus 
of  over  Rs40,ooo,ooo.  The  budget  estimates  for  1899-1900  were,  income,  Rsi.oi9,- 
615,000,  and  expenditure,  Rs98o,289.ooo ;  the  closing  of  accounts  showed  a  surplus 
for  the  year  of  Rs38,8o5,ooo,  in  spite  of  an  expenditure  of  Rs3i,236.ooo  for  famine  re- 
lief. For  1900-01  it  was  estimated  that  a  .'surplus  of  Rs2,432,ooo  would  result,  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  extra  expenditure  of  Rs50,692,ooo  in  famine  relief  and  Rsii,- 
334.000  on  military  equipment  Later  it  was  found  out,  however,  that  the  budget 
would  show  a  deficit  of  about  Rs8,ooo,ooo.  Of  the  total  revenue,  land  contributes 
over  one-fourth,  the  raiiwavs  contribute  one-fifth,  the  taxes  on  opium  and  salt 
one-seventh,  stamps  and  excise  one-tenth.  Of  the  total  expenditures,  one-fourth  is 
on  the  army,  one-fourth  on  the  railroads,  over  one-fifth  on  salaries  and  civil 
charges,  one-tenth  on  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  one-tenth  on  roads  and 
irrigation.  The  public  debt  comprises  Rs  1.126.500,000  in  India  and  Rsi ,864,035,000 
in  England,  giving  a  total  of  Rs2.99O,535,000  ($956,971,200). 

Communication. — On  March  31.  1900.  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  open  for 
traffic  was  23,690.  At  the  same  time  3027  miles  were  under  construction  or  sanc- 
tioned. The  total  capital  expended  on  the  open  railways  up  to  December  31.  1899, 
was  $926,729,ioa  The  expenditures  for  1898-99  were  $33.7S2.7oo»  and  for  1899-1900, 
$33,300,440.  The  receipts  for  1889  were  $49,270,680 ;  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried was  163.000,000;  the  weight  of  freight,  40,500,000  tons.  The  railway  system  of 
India  comprises  lines  owned  and  worked  by  the  state,  lines  owned  by  the  state  and 
worked  by  companies,  lines  worked  by  guaranteed  and  assisted  companies,  lines 
owned  by  native  states  and  worked  by  the  states  or  by  companies.   On  March  31, 
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1899,  the  state  operated  5566  miles  of  its  lines,  and  had  11,078  miles  operated  by 
companies.  On  March  31,  1899,  there  were  51.7(59  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  India. 
The  net  earnings  of  the  post-office  in  1900  amounted  to  Rs2,20o,ooo. 

Coinage. — On  September  i,  1899,  gold  was  made  a  legal  tender.  Contrary  to 
expectation  gold  began  to  flow  into  the  country,  and  on  March  7,  1900,  the  currency 
reserve  equalled  nearly  Rs  124,000,000.  In  October,  1900,  the  government  succeeded 
in  giving  the  silver  rupee  a  stable  value.  From  January,  1899.  the  rupee  had  been 
hovering  between  twenty  and  twenty-one  cents,  and  the  attempt  to  give  it  a  higher 
permanent  value  caused  great  fear  that  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  with  China,  which  is  a  silver  country,  would  suffer.  These  fears,  how- 
ever, were  not  realized,  and  the  rupee  finally  attained  the  long-desired  value  of 
I*.  4d.  (32.4  cents). 

Army. — The  British  army  in  India  comprises  European  and  native  troops.  The 
army  is  under  a  commander-in-chief,  and  is  divided  into  the  four  departments  of 
Bombay,  Madras,  Bengal  and  Punjab,  with  a  contingent  at  Hyderabad.  In  1900 
the  army  consisted  of  73,039  European  soldiers,  145,627  natives  and  788  miscel- 
laneous officers.  Police  duty  and  frontier  service  is  performed  by  local  levies  and 
i;^,ooo  native  police  under  European  officers.  The  Imperial  Service  troops,  con- 
tributed by  native  states  for  the  defence  of  the  empire,  number  about  18,000. 
The  military  plans  for  1900  included  the  complete  rearmament  of  the  forces  with 
magazine  rifles,  the  construction  of  factories  and  the  importation  of  machinery  for 
the  making  of  lyddite,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  war  balloons.  'The 
guarding  of  the  frontiers  is  still  a  prominent  feature  of  military  policy.  The  moun- 
tainous character  of  India's  borders  to  the  north  has  made  necessary  the  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  artillery  branch.  Light  mountain  batteries,  possessing  great 
portability  and  speed,  are  being  rapidly  substituted  for  heavier  ordnance;  and  as 
the  absence  of  good  roads  makes  communication  and  the  smooth  working  of  the 
commissariat  difficult,  great  attention  has  been  given  to  the  increase  and  perfection 
of  the  transportation  facilities  and  trains.   A  great  innovation  was  made  in  August, 

1900,  when  the  govenunent  decided  to  send  to  China  a  contingent  of  14,000  native 
soldiers  taken  from  among  the  Imperial  Service  troops.  The  objections  which 
public  opinion  raised  against  the  despatch  of  Sepoys  to  fig;ht  the  Boers  did  not 
arise  when  the  Sepoys  were  sent  to  defend  civilization  in  China.  On  the  part  of 
the  Indian  government  the  move  is  considered  wise  in  that  it  has  tended  to  stir  up 
the  loyalty  of  the  native  princes,  and  to  further  the  unification  of  the  empire  in 
India. 

Government. — The  secretary  of  state  for  India,  a  member  of  the  British  cabinet, 
has  charge  of  Indian  affairs  and  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen  members.  He 
has  final  control  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  government,  its  policy  toward 
native  states,  its  revenue  and  expenditures.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
viceroy  or  governor-general  resident  in  India.  He  also  has  a  council  consisting  of 
six  members  and  of  the  commander-in-chief  as  an  extraordinary  member,  each  in 
charge  of  a  department.  There  is  a  legislative  council  consisting  of  the  members 
of  the  executive  council,  together  with  a  number  of  members  nominated  by  the 
viceroy,  ranging  from  ten  to  sixteen.  The  provincial  governments  of  British  India 
at  present  are  thirteen;  Madras  and  Bombay  under  governors  appointed  by  the 
crown;  Bengal,  the  Northwest  Provinces  with  Oudh,  the  Punjab,  and  Burma 
under  lieutenant-governors ;  Assam,  the  Central  Provinces,  Berar,  Ajmere  Mer- 
wara,  Coorg,  British  Baluchistan  and  the  Andaman  Islands  under  chief  commis- 
sioners. For  purposes  of  local  administration  India  is  divided  into  two  hundred 
and  fifty  districts,  each  under  a  deputy  commissioner  or  magistrate  collector.  The 
governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  assisted  by  legislative  and  executive  councils, 
like  those  of  the  governor-general.  The  present  gOT'emor-general  is  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Nathaniel  Curzon,  Baron  of  Kedleston,  who  was  appointed  in  1898  and 
raised  to  the  peerage  under  his  present  title. 


Famine. — Toward  Uie  close  of  18^  the  famine  in  India  was  rapidly  spreading. 
The  failure  of  the  winter  rains  dunng  December  and  January  caused  the  greatest 

apprehensions  for  the  new  year  and  led  to  more  extensive  preparations  for  the 
carrying  on  of  relief  work.  These  preparations  were  justified  by  the  six  months' 
drought  and  the  widespread  privations  that  followed.  At  the  beginning  of  1900 
it  was  estimated  that  the  expenditures  on  relief  work  would  run  from  three  to  four 
crores  of  rupees  (crore=io,ooo,ooo),  but  by  October,  1900,  ten  crores  had  been  dis- 
bursed, while  Rs23,8oo,ooo  had  been  advanced  to  land  owners  for  the  purchase  of 
seed  and  cattle.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  1900,  the  viceroy  reported  that  the 
crop  prospects  were  growing  worse,  and  that  the  number  of  people  receiving  relief 
was  2,748,000.   The  famine  was  most  oppressive  in  the  government  of  Bombay,  in 
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the  Bombay  native  states,  in  Berar,  Baroda,  Rajputana,  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
the  Punjab;  roughly  speaking,  in  the  western  half  of  the  peninsula.  Bengal  and 
Burma  were  well  off,  the  other  provinces  in  fair  condition.  By  the  middle  of  the 
m(Mith  the  famine  had  commenced  to  extend  eastward,  had  invaded  the  Punjab 
native  states  and  the  Northwest  Provinces,  which  border  on  Bengal.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  legislative  council,  held  at  Calcutta  January  19,  the  statement  was  made  that 
the  famine  area  comprised  300,000  square  miles,  with  a  ptnmlation  of  40.000,000, 
and  that  another  145,000  square  miles  were  subject  to  general  scarcity  and  distress. 
At  the  beginning  of  February  some  rain  fell  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab,  but  not  enough  to  improve  conditions;  elsewhere  the  situation  was  becom- 
ing worse.  Relief  was  being  given  to  3,563,000  people,  of  whom  Bombay  alone  had 
1,136,000,  the  Central  Provinces,  1,491,000,  and  Rajputana,  232,000.  Famine  funds 
were  started  in  India  and  in  Eitgland,  &nd  contributions  poured  in  from  al!  over  the 
world,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  Africa,  Siam.  The  weekly  bulletins  from 
tix  viceroy  to  the  Indian  Ofiice  became  a  monotonous  form,  beginning,  "No  rain, 
coaditions  growing  worse,"  and  ending  with  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  suf- 
ferers supported  by  the  government  On  Mardi  i  there  were  4,252,000  persons  on 
relief — 1,500,000  in  Bombay,  1,418,000  in  the  Central  Provinces,  over  300,000  in  Raj- 
putana. over  300,000  in  Berar.  over  200,000  io  the  Punjab.  At  the  same  time  the 
plague  broke  out  violently  in  Bombay.  The  famine  was  proving  worse  than  that  of 
1897 ;  the  maximum  limit  of  relief  established  in  that  year  had  long  been  passed ; 
things  were  worse  than  they  had  ever  been  in  India.  Official  reports  and  private 
accounts  were  filled  with  the  usual  scenes  of  horror — living  skeletons  walkutg  the 
roads,  diildren  perishing  by  the  wayside,  huddled  forms  in  foul  rags  b&king  in  the 
Sim  on  the  ground  before  the  walls  of  overcrowded  poorhouses  and  hospitals.  The 
weekly  bulletins  ran  on :  March  23,  4,810,000  on  relief ;  April  6,  4,879,000 ;  April  13, 
4,976,000;  April  27,  5,319,000.  The  plague  spread  to  Ben^  and  killed  400D  persons 
in  one  wedc.  The  cattle,  bought  in  anticipation  of  rain,  began  to  die  in  large  num- 
bers; one  district  lost  1,000,000  head  out  of  a  total  of  1,300.000.  and  the  hides  of  the 
dead  animals  could  not  be  brought  to  market  because  there  were  no  oxen  to  drag 
them.  In  May,  though  conditions  were  somewhat  improved  in  Madras  and  Mysore, 
the  situation  was  only  more  desperate  in  the  other  places;  5,617,000  were  on  relief; 
in  Rajputana  40  per  cent  of  the  po|)ulation  received  government  subsistence;  in 
many  places  grass  sold  as  dear  as  grain.  Toward  the  end  of  May  rain  be^an  to  fall 
in  many  places,  but  cholera  came  with  the  rain.  The  plague  broke  up  famuie  camps, 
but  on  June  i  there  were  still  5.730,000  people  on  relief  The  cholera  appeared  in 
barracks  among  the  laborers  on  the  public  works,  and  in  the  cities.  During  the 
week  of  June  16,  the  deaths  were  10,275  in  Bombay  and  the  ncKhboring  native 
states;  in  the  week  of  June  23  there  were  recorded  13,392  deaths;  and  in  the  week  oi 
June  30.  I2,4.v  deatlis.  All  through  July  western  India  waited  for  the  monsoon. 
Rain  was  falling  in  Bengal  and  in  the  Northwest  Provinces,  to  a  smaller  extent  in 
the  Punjab  and  the  Central  Provinces,  but  Central  India,  Rajputana,  and  the  west 
coast  were  dry.  The  cholera  spread ;  in  Bombay  12,929  persons  died  during  ^e 
week  of  July  14,  and  the  numbers  on  relief  in  the  peninsula  ran  up  to  6.218,000.  The 
first  wedc  of  August  showed  the  high  water  mark  of  starvation,  when  6.356,000 
people  received  aid.  Then  the  rains  benn  to  fall  all  over  the  country;  crops, 
thou^  backward,  gave  some  promise ;  muHitudes  forsook  the  camps  and  returned  to 
the  villages.  The  numbers  on  relief  rapidly  dropped,  reaching  3,884.000  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  2,920,000  on  October  29,  555,000  on  November  23.  and  200,000  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  cholera  figures  decreased  also;  for  Bombay  they  were  11.413  on 
July  21,  7554  on  August  17.  2464  on  September  21,  1525  on  September  In 
November,  though  rain  was  scarce  in  places,  famine  conditions  were  disappearing. 
In  December  they  were  practically  gone.  On  August  24,  in  the  legislative  council 
at  Bombay,  Mr.  Nugent  had  said.  "We  have  been  accustomed' to  poverty,  but  such 
dire,  grinding  destitution  as  now  overwhelms  us  has  seldom  befallen  a  well-ordered 
government.'  The  censure  conveyed  in  these  words  was  repeated  in  many  places; 
opponents  of  the  government  and  enemies  of  England  attempted  to  lay  the  blame 
for  the  stupendous  disaster  on  Great  Britain.  It  was  asserted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  May  that  the  Indian  government  had  overburdened  the  country,  and 
had  taxed  it  into  poverty  and  famine.  R.  C.  Dutt,  president  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  declared  that  India  was  being  rack-rented  to  pay  for  wars  and  out- 
rageously high  salaries.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  government  owned  the 
land  and  wrung  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  annual  yield  from  the  cultivators.  In 


profits  on  the  railways,  England  draws  out  01  India,  it  has  been  ssud.  from  RsjSa- 
000.000  to  Rs4 50, 000,000  per  annum,  and  spends  almost  all  of  this  vast  sum  out^e 
of  the  country.  In  answer  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  recurring  famines  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  such  physical  conditions  as  tlu  overcrowding  of  die  land,  the 
drought,  and  the  improvidence  of  the  Hindu  farmers  and  laborers,  who  consume 
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all  the  products  of  a  good  harvest  ana  never  lay  anything  by  for  a  day  of  need.  The 
systein  of  famine  relief  is  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  England's  solicitnde  for  her 
subjects.  Relief  was  administered  in  three  forms.  Village  relief  conaisted  in  the 
actual  distribtrtion  of  money  among  the  sufferers.  The  country  was  divided  into 
districts,  and  inspectors  paid  semi-monthly  visits  to  the  villages  in  each  district,  dol- 
ing out  money  to  all  whose  names  appeared  on  the  official  lists  as  deserving  of  char- 
ity. Where  the  natives  could  not  be  tmsted  with  money,  kitchens  were  erected, 
where  cooked  rice  and  dal  was  supplied  to  all  who  came.  The  kitchens  were  mostly 
frequented  by  the  children,  who  were  amply  fed  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  day.  Tlie 
great  majority  of  sufferers  were  assembled  in  camps  provided  with  hospitals  and 
kitchens,  where  they  were  set  to  work  at  spinning  yam,  weaving  baskets,  cutting 
grass,  but  most  of  all  at  building  roads.  There  the  men  dug.  the  women  carried  the 
earth  in  baskets  on  their  heads,  and  the  children  broke  up  the  clods.  Wages  were 
paid  them  according  to  personal  need  and  the  price  of  grain ;  huts  or  tents  were  not 
furnished,  and  the  people  slept  under  trees  or  rolled  up  in  mats,  suffering  intensely 
from  the  burning  heat.  Pitiful  sights  were,  of  course,  common.  Officers  in  charge 
of  famine  relief  reported  cases  of  men  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of  performing  the 
slightest  work,  of  women  too  emaciated  and  weary  to  give  their  babies  miDc,  of 
"little  children  shrivelling  up  tmder  the  glare  of  the  sun." 

Slight  troubles  occurred  during  the  year  with  marauding  tribes  on  the  Assam 
border,  with  the  Mundas  in  Chota  Nagpur,  and  the  Maharajah  of  Indore.  The 
Wariris,  who  had  been  hostile  since  1897,  were  blockaded  for  two  months,  until 
they  promised  at  Dejarat,  on  December  14,  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  and  to  cease 
pillaging.  On  August  22  the  government  removed  the  Maharajah  of  Bharatpur 
"owing  to  his  vicious  and  intemperate  habits."  During  the  year  Lord  Curzon,  the 
viceroy,  issued  orders  forbidding  native  princes  to  go  abroad  without  the  permission 
of  the  Indian  government.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  order  was  that  the  wel&re 
of  the  people  required  the  presence  of  their  rulers.  The  real  cause,  it  has  been  said, 
is  the  fear  of  the  princes  engagii^  in  plots  with  Russia  and  other  Powers. 

IWDIAIfAi  an  east  central  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  36,350 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Indianapolis.  Indiana  was  organized  as  a  territory 
July  4,  1800,  and  admitted  as  a  State  December  li,  1816. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  igoo:  Corn,  153,200,800  bushels,  $49,024,256;  wheat,  6,411,702  bushels, 
$4,488,191;  oats,  44,866,035  bushels,  $10,319.1^;  barley,  185.533  bushels,  $87,201; 
rye,  485.722  bushels,  $242,861;  buckwheat.  70,154  bushels,  $42,794;  potatoes,  9,060,- 
529  bushels,  $3y443,00L;  and  hay,  1,663,452  tons,  $16,218,657.  Indiana  ranked  sixth 
among  the  States  in  the  production  of  corn.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimates  the  wool  product  for  1900  as  follows :  Num- 
ber of  sheep,  647,399;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  4,250,094  pounds;  scoured  wool, 
2,337*552  pounds. 

Industries. — The  total  amount  of  coal  mined  in  1899  was  6,006,523  short  tons, 
spot  value,  $5,285,018.  an  increase  over  1898  of  1,085,780  tons  in  weight  and  of 
$1,390,100  in  value.  Indiana  ranked  sixth  as  a  coal-producing  State.  Coal  mines 
in  operation  numbered  136,  and  the  average  number  of  employees  was  9712,  The 
production  of  petroleum  was  3.84S.182  barrels,  valued  at  $3,363,738.  Quarrying 
yielded  limestone  to  the  value  of  $2,173,833;  and  sandstone.  $35,6^.  Indiana  and 
Illinois  tc^ether  produced  50,118  short  tons  of  spelter  in  1899,  and  23,543  short  tons 
during  the  first  half  of  igoo. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  geolc^ist  shows  a  decrease  of  30  pounds  pressttre 
in  the  natural  gas  fields  of  the  State  during  the  calendar  year  1900.  This  is  stated 
to  be  the  greatest  falling  ofT  iu  any  one  year  since  gas  was  discovered  in  that 
section.  It  is  predicted  that  the  supply  will  be  practically  exhausted  in  four  or  five 
years.   The  pressure,  which  was  originally  325  pounds,  is  now  only  100  pounds. 

During  the  calendar  year  1899  the  number  of  cigar  factories  was  812,  and  of 
tobacco  factories,  78,  and  their  combined  output  was  80.090.329  cigars  and  261,223 
pounds  of  tobacco.  There  were  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  40 
grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation.  The  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  was 
35.928  gallons;  spirits  rectified.  863.291  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  38,337,850 
gallons;  and  production  of  fermented  liquors,  847,962  barrets.  During  the  year 
ending  March  i,  1900,  the  number  of  bogs  packed  and  marketed  at  Indianapolis  was 
1,145,252- 

Cowm^rfir.— During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900.  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  delivery  ports  of  Evansville  and  Indianapolis  aggregated  in  value 
$363,436,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $35,675. 

Raihvays. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
aggregated  77.20  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  6579.35. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  125  national  banks  in  operation  and  78 
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in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $14,699,235;  circulation,  $7,252,680; 
deposits.  $62,884,202;  and  reserve,  $24,122,484.  The  State  banks,  July  31,  1900,  num- 
bered 96,  and  had  capital,  $4.502,750 ;  deposits,  $16,798,432 ;  and  resources,  1^576,- 
934;  loan  and  trust  companies  (October  31,  1899),  12,  with  capital,  ^4^,000; 
deposits,  $3,677,329;  and  resources,  $7,183,120;  private  banks  (June  30,  1900),  68, 
with  capital,  $1,885,875;  deposits.  $8,530,240;  and  resources,  $10,894,929;  and  mutual 
savings  banks  (October  31,1899),  5,  with  21,091  depositors;  deposits,  $5,650,961 ;  and 
resources,  $6,274,524.  The  exchanges  ,at  the  Indianapolis  clearing  house  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $158,286,998,  an  increase  of  $10,913,359 
in  a  year;  and  at  the  Evansville  clearing  house,  $38.7^,700,  an  increase  of  $6,340.- 
784;  total  exchanges,  $197,035,698;  total  increase  for  the  year.  $17,254,343. 

Finances. — ^The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  1900  was  $1,335,746,698. 
State  and  county  taxes  for  all  purposes  aggregated  $21,659,796.  The  State  debt, 
January,  1901,  was  $4,504,615. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  755,698;  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  public  schools.  556.651;  average  daily  attendance,  424,725.  There  were  15.4SS 
teachers,  9983  buildings  used  as  school -houses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at 
^5,000,000.  The  public  hi^h  schools  numbered  362,  and  had  1041  teachers  and 
25,468  students ;  and  the  private  secondary  schools,  28,  with  149  teachers  and  2134 
students.  There  were  2  public  normal  schools,  with  46  teachers  and  1179  students, 
and  ID  private  normal  schools,  with  no  teachers  and  3770  students.  Thirteen  col- 
leges and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  281  professors  and  in- 
structors and  3843  students ;  and  2  schools  of  technology  rqported  84  professors  and 
instructors,  834  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $201,033.  The  professional  schools 
comprised  3  theolc^ical  schools,  with  20  instructors  and  loi  students;  5  law  schools, 
with  45  instructors  and  475  students;  and  4  medical  schools,  with  122  instructors 
and  302  students. 

Charities. — In  1900  the  aggregate  number  of  inmates  of  the  four  insane  hospitals 
in  the  State  was  3502.  The  school  for  the  feeble  minded  reports  70  instructors  and 
assistants,  601  pupils,  and  property  to  the  value  of  $330,000.  During  the  year 
46,369  persons  received  relief  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  amounting  to  $209,956. 

National  Guard. — The  national  guard  of  Indiana,  officially  designated  the  Indiana 
Legion,  consists  of  the  following:  Staff  officers,  13;  artillery,  121;  and  infantry, 
739.  The  total  number  of  troops  authorized  is  4601.  The  total  number  in  the  State 
liable  to  military  service  is  550,000.  The  State  appropriation  for  military  purposes 
is  $45,000. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
3,192,404,  and  in  1900,  2,516,462.  an  increase  during  the  decade  of  324.058,  or  14.8 
per  cent.  The  largest  cities,  with  number  of  inhabitants  in  1900,  are  Indianapolis, 
169,164;  Evansville,  59.007;  and  Fort  Wayne,  45.II5- 

IVaste  of  Oil  and  Natural  Gas. — An  Indiana  statute  of  1893  prohibiting  owners 
of  natural  gas  or  oil  wells  from  allowing  the  escape  and  waste  of  gas  and  oil  there- 
from was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  (United  States),  in  a  decision  rendered 
on  April  9,  1900.  The  case  arose  from  the  action  of  the  Ohio  Oil  Company,  which 
bought  property  in  Madison  County  and  tapped  for  oil  the  subterranean  reservoir 
of  natural  gas  and  oil  underlying  Madison,  Grant,  Howard,  Delaware,  Blackford. 
Tipton,  Hamilton,  Wells,  and  other  counties  in  Indiana.  The  pressure  under  which 
the  gas  was  confined  in  the  subterranean  reservoir  forced  the  oil  desired  by  the  com- 
pany up  into  its  pipes,  but  the  gas  itself  was  unavoidably  liberated  and  escaped  in 
large  quantities.  The  State  then  brought  action  to  force  the  companjr  to  comply 
with  the  statute  of  1893,  and  the  State  gave  as  special  cause  for  its  suit  that  many 
millions  of  dollars  were  invested  in  natural  gas  works  in  Indiana,  that  the  gas  was 
extensively  utilized  by  the  people  for  light  and' fuel,  and  that  property  values  and 
employments  had  been  widely  created  by  and  were  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  gas. 
This  supply,  it  was  added,  was  confined  in  a  reser\'oir  which  all  owners  of  overly- 
ing property  had  the  right  to  tap.  But  as  it  was  thus  a  common  supply  and  as  the 
continuous  obtainment  and  utilization  of  the  gas  depended  mainly  upon  the  under- 
ground pressure,  which  was  immediately  affected  by  the  escape  of  gas,  certain 
regulations  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  of  all  actual  or 
potential  share-owners  of  the  gas,  and  the  principal  of  these  r^riilations  was  that 
violated  by  the  Ohio  Oil  Companjr.  To  this  the  company  answered,  in  effect,  that 
it  had  as  much  right  to  bore  for  oil  as  other  companies  had  to  bore  for  gas ;  and  for 
this  purpose  it  had  expended  large  sums  of  money.  No  appliances  were  anywhere 
obtainable  or  invented  whereby  the  company  could  save  gas  when  working  for  oil, 
and  hence  the  company  could  only  save  the  g^s  by  deserting  its  plant.  This  the 
company  could  not  be  forced  to  do,  because  it  would  be  thereto  deprived  of  its 
property  without  dw  process  of  law  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 
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On  this  issue  the  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  That  court  held 
in  effect  that  if  the  Indiana  statute  was  to  be  declared  unconstitutional,  then 
any  companies  or  individuals  might,  as  occasion  arose,  allow  to  be  wasted 
by  escapement  any  part  or  all  of  the  common  stock  of  natural  gas  in  Indiana. 
But  this  would  constitute  a  wholesale  deprivation  by  such  companies  or  indi- 
viduals of  the  property  and  rights  of  others  without  due  process  of  law,  which 
was  precisely  the  offence  complained  of  by  the  Ohio  Oil  Company.  It  followed  then 
that  the  Indiana  statute  operated  not  to  unjustly  deprive  persons  of  property,  but  to 
protect  and  equalize  the  rights  of  all.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ohio  Oil  Com- 
pany was  thereby  injured,  that  was  an  unavoidable  result  of  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  State  police  power.   The  statute  was  therefore  upheld. 

Constitutional  Amendments. — At  the  elections  held  in  November  two  constitu- 
tional amendments  were  voted  upon  and  received  a  majority  vote;  since,  however, 
the  amendments  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  governor,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  amendments  had  been  legally  adopted.  One  of  the 
amendments  authorized  the  Legislature  to  pass  acts  prescribing  the  qualifications  for 
admission  to  the  bar,  and  the  other  charged  the  number  of  Supreme  Court  judges. 
Previously  there  could  not  be  Ies»  than  three  or  more  than  five ;  by  the  amendment 
the  number  is  fixed  at  not  less  than  five  and  not  more  Uian  eleven. 

Elections. — The  State  election  in  1900  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Winfield  T.  Dur- 
bin,  the  Republican  nominee  for  governor,  by  a  plurality  of  about  23,000  votes.  The 
13  representatives  of  Indiana  to  the  56th  Congress  were  all  returned  to  the  57th 
Congress,  with  the  exception  that  E.  S.  Holliday  (Republican)  was  nominated  and 
elected  in  place  of  George  W.  Paris  (Republican).  The  State  Legislature  in  1899 
consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  29  Republicans  and  21  Democrats;  and  in  the  House  of 
57  Republicans  and  43  Democrats.  The  Legislature  of  1901  will  be  Republican  by  a 
lar^e  majority,  and  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  31  Republicans  and  19  Democrats; 
and  in  the  House,  of  68  Republicans  and  32  Democrats.  In  the  national  election 
McKinley  won  by  a  somewhat  larger  plurality  than  in  1896.  In  1896  the  vote  cast 
for  McKinley  was  323-754.  and  for  Bryan,  305.573-  In  1900  McKinley  received  336,- 
063  votes,  and  Bryan  309,584.  McKinley's  plurality  thus  increased  from  18,181  to 
26,479.  I 

Slate  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  J.  A.  Mount;  lieutenant-governor,  W.  S.  Haggard;  secretary  of  state,  U. 
B.  Hunt;  treasurer.  L.  Levy;  auditor,  W.  H.  Hart;  adjutant -general,  J.  K.  Gore; 
attorney -general,  W.  L.  Taylor;  superintendent  of  instruction,  F.  L.  Jones;  commis- 
sioner of  insurance,  C.  W.  Neal ;  commissioner  of  public  lands,  L.  G.  Rothschild : 
chief  of  bureau  of  statistics,  J.  B.  Conner,  geoI(^st,  W.  S.  Blatchtey — all  Repub- 
licans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  V.  Hadley;  associate  justices,  J.  H.  Jordan,  A. 
Dowfing,  L.  J.  Monks,  F.  E.  Baker;  clerk,  R.  A.  Brown — ail  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  igoo  {56th  Congress)  :  Republicans — J.  A.  Hem- 
enway  (Boonville),  G.  W.  Paris,  J.  E.  Watson  (Rushville),  J.  O.  Overstreet  (In- 
dianapolis), G.  W.  Cromer  (Muncie),  C.  B.  Landis  (Delphi),  E.  D.  Crumpacker 
(Valparaiso).  G.  W.  Steele  (Marion),  Abraham  L.  Brick  (South  Bend).  Demo- 
crats—R.  W.  Miers  (Bloomington),  W.  T.  Zenor  (Corydon),  F.  M.  Griffith 
(Vevay)  ;  J.  M.  Robinson  (Fort  Wayne). 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  C.  W.  Fairbanks  (until  1903),  of  Indianap- 
olis, and  A.  J.  Beveridge  (until  1905),  also  of  Indianapolis — ^botfa  Republicans. 

State  oflficers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  Winfield  T.  Durbin ;  lieutetiant- 

Sovernor,  N.  W.  Gilbert;  secretary  of  state.  Union  B.  Hunt;  treasurer,  Leopold 
«vy;  auditor,  W.  H.  Hart attorney-general,  W.  L.  Taylor;  superintendent  of 
education,  P.  L.  Jones;  commissioner  of  insurance,  auditor  ex  officio — all  Republi- 
cans. 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  igor  (S7th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900  except 
that  E.  S.  Holliday  (Brazil)  replaces  G.  W.  Paris — Republicans,  9;  Democrats,  4. 
Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

INDIANA  UNIVUKSITT,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  founded  1820.  The  State  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana  maintains  no  professional  schools  of  any  kind,  except  law.  The 
course  of  study  prescribed  for  graduation  is  one  which  is  original  with  the  university, 
and  consists  of  certain  prescribed  subjects,  a  major  subject,  and  enough  elective 
subjects  to  complete  the  four  years'  work.  The  prescribed  work  consists  of  a  year's 
daily  work  in  English,  a  year's  work  in  mathematics,  a  year  in  some  one  science, 
and  two  years'  work  in  language  subjects.  In  this  prescribed  work  there  is  consider- 
able room  for  choice.  In  his  major  subject,  in  which  he  also  has  a  wide  range  of 
choice,  the  student  must  complete  from  three  to  four  years'  study  in  some  one 
department   The  remainder  of  iht  student's  work  is  elective,  and  includes  about 
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one-half  the  course.  The  object  of  the  system  is  to  secure  a  fundameotal  uniformity 
for  a  curriculum  which  shall  also  be  flexible.  In  the  matter  of  election  it  is  officially 
reported  that  such  subjects  as  English,  langua^,  history,  and  economics  attract  a  far 
larger  student  body  than  do  either  the  physical  or  biological  sciences;  and  that  the 
system  has  improved  the  whole  student  body,  hy  developing  self -reliance  and  that 
interest  which  comes  from  responsibility,  while  it  has  vso  improved  teaching 
through  the  stimulus  of  interested  learners.  The  student  attendance  in  189^1900 
was  101:7,  of  whom  69  were  doing  graduate  work,  the  remainder  pursuing  work  in 
the  undergraduate  courses  in  the  departments  of  liberal  arts  and  in  the  law  school. 
In  addition,  the  university  has  maintained  a  summer  school,  which  in  1900  was 
reorganized  as  a  summer  session;  and  there  are  summer  courses  in  the  geological 
survey  and  at  the  biological  station  on  Winona  Lake.  The  university  faculty  numbers 
about  70.  The  library  contains  about  35.Q0O  volumes  and  pamphlets,  all  of  which 
have  been  purchased  since  the  fire  of  1883.  The  income,  which  includes  about 
$85,000.  raised  by  a  State  tax  of  one-fifteenth  of  a  mill  on  taxable  property,  and 
about  $25,000  interest  from  the  State  on  endowment  and  bonds,  amounted  in  1899- 
1900,  from  all  sources,  to  $134,444.73.  Tuition  is  free,  except  for  certain  contingent 
fees,  which  yield  about  $10,000  annually.  After  January  l,  1901.  these  fees  are  to  be 
abolished,  except  in  the  school  of  law.  On  February  7,  1900,  Wylie  Hall  was  burned, 
but  is  now  being  reDuilt,  with  an  additional  story,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  A  stone 
observatory  building  and  a  i2-inch  telescope  have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $i2,ooa 
There  is  a  demand  for  more  room  in  the  university,  and  classes  are  being  held 
throughout  the  day  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  students.  See  Univebsities 
AND  Colleges. 

INX>UHS  OP  THB  UNITED  STATB&,  Present  Condition  of.  Population.— 
According  to  the  latest  official  report  for  the  year  endi^  June  30,  1900^  the  present 
Indian  population  of  the  United  States  is  about  368.000.  The  accurate  of  these  fif^res, 
however,  depends  very  lar^ly  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  an  Indian?" 
Before  the  discovery  of  America  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  every  Indian  was 
a  native  of  unmixed  aboriginal  blood,  but  for  the  last  four  centuries  there  has  been 
a  constant  admixture  of  white  and  negro  blood,  until  there  are  now  many  tribes 
without  a  ^ngle  full-blood,  while  in  some  of  the  most  important  tribes,  notably  the 
Cherokee,  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  base  their  claims  to  tribal  rights  upon 
such  a  small  proportion  of  aboriginal  blood  as  one-sixteenth,  one-thirty-second,  or 
even  one-sixtjr-fonrth.  Not  only  are  all  these  considered  Indians  before  the  law,  but 
in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  the  rights  of  Indian  citizenship 
are  extended  also  to  some  30,000  "adopted"  nejsroes  and  whites,  the  negroes  being 
the  former  slaves  of  the  Indians,  while  the  whites  have  generally  gained  admission 
by  marrying  women  of  Indian  blood.  In  addition  to  all  these,  there  are  thousands 
more  whose  names  appear  upon  the  official  rolls,  but  who  are  repudiated  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  In  spite  of  frequent  statements  to  the  contrary,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Indian  population  has  greatly  decreased  and  is  still  on  the  decline, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  a  few  tribes.  The  entire  aboriginal  population  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  embracing  formerly  at  least  a  hundred  tribes,  is  represented  now  by  abont 
2500  mixed-bloods,  scattered  in  small  communities  from  Mame  to  Florida.  On  the 
plains  within  living  memory  the  Pawnees  have  dwindled  from  10,000  to  600  soulsf 
the  Tonkawas  from  500  to  50.  the  Confederated  Mandan,  Ankara,  and  Minitari 
frcmt  6000  to  looa  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  native  population  was  practically  wiped 
out  of  existence  within  a  few  years  after  the  first  irruption  of  the  gold  hunters. 
About  10,000  Indians,  formerly  belonging  within  the  area  of  the  United  States,  are 
now  permanently  domiciled  in  Canada  or  Mexico. 

Appropriations. — Statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  treasury  department  show 
the  total  government  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Indian  service,  from  March  4. 
i^,  to  June  30,  1900,  to  have  been  $368,358,217.17.  Although  not  specifically  stated, 
this  includes  all  sums  paid  for  lands  purchased  from  the  tribes.  The  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  is  $8,873,239.24.  Of  this  total,  $3,080,367 
is  for  education,  $2,512,447.45  for  fulfilling  existing  treaty  obligations,  $646,500  for 
miscellaneous  gratuities,  $676,000  for  pajrment  for  Indian  lands  recently  acquired, 
the  rest  for  "current  and  contingent  expenses,"  "incidental  expenses  and  miscel- 
laneous." 

Education. — The  figures  given  above  by  no  means  represent  the  full  amount 
expended  for  Indian  schools  during  the  year,  but  only  the  amount  specifically  appro- 

Jnated  by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  A  targe  number  of  schools  are  sui>ported 
rom  fnnds  belonging  to  the  Indians,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  ol 
the  Territory:  some  by  State  appropriation,  particularly  in  New  York;  and  many, 
inclnding  several  of  those  longest  established,  by  private  missionary  enterprise.  The 
government  scheme  includes  day  KchocJs  and  boarding  schools,  both  on  and  off  the 
reservations,  together  with  special  contract  arrangements  with  mission  and  (white> 
ptiUfc  schools.   The  non-reservatkNi  boarding  Khools  have  been  eitablisbed  wini 
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the  special  purpose  of  familiarizine;  the  Indian  pa|ul  wtdi  dviiized  sufroitgdinys, 

and  with  that  idea  in  view  are  generally  situated  near  cities  or  in  popalows  tmlastrial 
districts.  They  are  recruited  principally  from  the  nrare  a<tvanced  classes  of  the 
teservattoD  schools,  and  give  spedal  attention  to  skiUed  industrial  training,  supple- 
mented frequently  by  an  outing  system,  under  which  the  pupil  becomes  a  member 
of  a  civilized  household  diiring  a  portion  of  the  year,  working  upon  the  farm,  in  the 
house,  or  in  the  workshop,  imder  respMsiWe  supervision,  in  return  for  a  small 
compensation,  which  accumulates  to  his  credit  until  his  linal  gradu^on.  It  mi^t 
be  well  if  a  plan  could  be  fonnnlated  by  which  the  Indian  young  men  and  women 
could  be  encouraged  to  marry  before  returning  to  their  people,  thtts  enabling  the 
jroung  couple  to  set  up  a  civilized  housekeeping  at  once  upon  the  resenration, 
mstead  of,  as  now,  leaving  each  returned  pupil  to  make  an  unsupported  strugsle 
against  the  demoralizing  influences  of  savage  life.  There  should  also  be  a  provision 
for  securing  remunerative  employment  at  their  trades  for  sudi  graduates  as  elect  to 
remain  in  the  East.  Under  existing  conditions  these  young  men.  after  leavii^ 
school,  usually  <ind  the  ordinary  avenues  to  employment  closed  against  them,  and 
are  compelled  to  accept  ill-paid  menial  service  until,  in  despair,  thex  give  up  the 
fight  and  return  to  the  reservation. 

There  are  now  25  non-reservation  Indian  boarding  sdiools  supported  by  the 
government  at  various  points  throughout  the  country,  the  largest  being  Carlisle 
(Pennsylvania),  with  an  enrolment  of  1080;  Haskell  (Lawrence,  Kan.),  700,  and 
Phcenix  (Arizona),  686.  The  total  enrolment  is  743a  pt^ls,  with  620  employees. 
There  are  8l  government  reservation  boarding  schools,  with  a  total  of  about  9600 
pupils,  and  147  government  reservation  day  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  5090.  By 
special  contract  a  small  number  of  pupils  is  being  educated  at  white  public  schools, 
but  the  experiment  seems  not  to  be  a  success.  In  addition  to  this  the  omtract  and 
mission  schools  care  for  about  4000  more.  Of  this  dasa,  die  largest  is  the  Flathead 
Mission  in  M(»ttana,  with  300  pupils.  No  school  statistics  are  at  hand  for  the  New 
York  Indians,  whose  children  are  provided  for  by  the  St^e,  or  fen"  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  who  have  hitherto  managed  their  own  educational 
affairs. 

Rations  and  Attnuities. — ^When  the  hunting  tribes  of  the  West  cmsented  to  give 
up  their  free  range  and  come  upon  reservations  some  thirty  years  ago,  they  were 
necessarily  obliged  to  forego  the  buffalo  chase,  which  constituted  their  sole  means 
of  subsistence.  The  government,  consequently,  by  treaties,  agreed  to  famish  them 
with  rations  for  a  term  of  years  until,  under  the  civilizing  mfluences  of  the  new 
rigime,  they  should  have  learned  to  follow  the  white  man's  road.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  these  ratims  are  not  a  gratuity,  but.  together  with  iiic  annuity  goods,  are 
in  lieu  of  money  compensation  for  the  territory  stnrendered,  equivalent  to  about 
one-third  the  present  area  of  the  United  States.  There  are  now  about  45.000  Indians 
receiving  regular  rations  from  the  government  under  these  treaties,  besides  a  con- 
siderable additional  number  of  poor  or  aged  who  receive  occasional  assistance  of 
this  kind.  The  standard  for  100  rations  consists  of  150  pounds  beef,  50  pounds 
Hour,  7  pounds  sugar,  4  pounds  coffee,  3  i>oimds  beans.  The  yearly  cost  per  capita 
of  the  ft^l  ration  would  be  about  $51 ;  bat  in  accordance  with  the  government  pdic^r 
for  some  years  past,  of  throwing  the  Indian  upon  his  own  resources,  the  amount  luu 
been  gradtuUy  reduced,  and  is  now  seldom  or  never  issued,  the  average  cost  bdng 
less  than  $30.  "The  ration  system  is  the  corollary  of  the  reservation  system.  To 
confine  a  people  upon  reservations  where  the  natural  conditions  are  such  that  agri- 
culture is  more  or  less  a  failure  and  all  other  means  of  making  a  livelihood  limited 
and  uncertain,  it  follows  inevitably  that  they  must  be  fed  whcdly  or  in  part  from 
outside  sources,  or  drop  out  of  existence."  It  needs  no  argument,  however,  to  show 
tluLt  the  practice  is  demoralizing,  encoura^ng  idleness  and  perpetuating  pauperism. 
Mnch  careful  thought  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  its  aboJiticmr  the  most  nasiUe 
^an  seerati^  to  be  the  gradual  substitution  of  cattle  instead  of  rations  and  annuities, 
with  encouragement  to  the  Indians  to  become  stock-raisers,  as  the  majority  of  the 
reservations  upon  the  plains  are  unsuited  to  profitable  farming,  .^in  to  the  ration 
system  is  that  of  per  capita  cash  pa3rments  to  the  Indians,  die. money  accruing  from 
imerest  of  invested  tribal  funds,  from  grazing  or  land  leases,  etc.  Within  the  last 
fiscal  year  over  $1,500,000  was  thus  distributed  to  various  reservation  tribes,  the 
amount  per  capita  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $255.  The  general  result  of  these  pay- 
ments is  bad.  "Not  having  to  earn  the  money  distributed,  the  Indians  do  not 
^preciate  its  value.  It  either  goes  to  the  trad«-s  on  account  of  debts  contracted  in 
anticipation  of  the  payment,  or  is  squandered,  often  for  ptxrposes  far  remote  from 
civiliziiw-"  The  argument  applies  equally  to  the  self-governit^  tribes  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  substitution  of  some  better  system  is  another  of  ma  problems  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Indian. 

Reservations  and  Allotments. — In  steady  pursuance  of  a  policy  begun  tmder  the 
oU.  oilonial  govemmeats  the  origixal  botudaries  dainied  ify  tlK  various  tribes  ham 
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been  restricted  by  treaty  purchases  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  open  up  new  lands 
to  settlement  by  the  rapidly  increasing  white  population.  Although  strong  pressure 
was  usually  brought  to  bear  to  induce  the  Indian  to  sell,  the  lands  thus  acquired 
were  always  paid  for,  excepting  in  a  few  special  cases,  the  proceeds  forming  the 
basis  of  the  present  tribal  funds  invested  with  the  government.  As  it  became  evident 
that  the  Indian,  instead  of  being  benefited,  was  rapidly  becoming  demoralized  by 
contact  with  a  rude  and  aggressive  border  population,  a  plan  was  formulated  by 
President  Monroe  in  1823  for  the  removal  of  all  the  Eastern  tribes  to  a  tract  in  the 
unoccupied  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  it  was  vainly  hoped  that  they 
might  be  forever  secure  from  further  molestation  and  free  to  work  out  their  civiliza*' 
tion  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  For  this  purpose  a  tract  was  set 
apart  west  of  the  lines  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  under  the  designation  of  the  "Indian 
Territory,"  and  including  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Indian  Territory  as  it  now 
exists.  By  various  treaties  within  the  next  twenty  years  nearly  all  the  Eastern  tribes 
were  removed  to  the  territory  thus  set  apart  for  their  use.  Within  a  short  time, 
however,  the  advancing  wave  of  population  again  pressed  upon  the  barriers,  necessi- 
tating new  treaties,  by  which  Kansas  was  opened  to  settlement,  and  the  resident 
tribes,  both  native  and  immigrant,  were  transferred  to  the  southern  country.  In 
the  meantime,  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  plan  of  gathering  tribes  of  widely 
differing  habit  and  environment  into  a  single  restricted  area  was  impracticable,  and 
a  new  system  was  inaugurated  by  which  the  limits  of  each  tribe  were  first  defined 
by  treaty,  after  which  purchases  were  made  as  necessity  demanded,  leaving  the 
unceded  territory  of  each  tribe  as  a  "reservation"  subject  to  future  sales  and  curtail- 
ments as  consent  of  the  Indians  could  be  obtained.  In  this  way  it  has  come  about 
that  most  of  the  Indians  formerly  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  now  concentrated 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  while  the  native  Western  tribes  are  upon  reservations 
scattered  over  the  entire  Western  country.  The  whole  number  of  reservations  under 
direct  government  control  is  now  about  65,  without  including  the  lands  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  several  small  State  reservations  in  the 
Atlantic  States.   In  every  case  the  reservation  lands  are  held  in  common. 

By  frequent  cessions  most  of  these  reservations  have  been  much  reduced  from 
their  origmal  size,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  General  Allotment  act  of  1887  it  has 
become  the  settled  policy  of  the  government  to  abolish  the  reservation  system  alto- 
gether. Under  this  act  commissions  have  been  appointed  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  the  various  tribes,  by  which  each  Indian  receives  an  allotment,  usually  of  160 
acres,  to  be  selected  by  hmiself,  after  which  the  remaining  lands  of  the  reservation 
are  sold  to  the  government  at  a  price  fixed  in  the  agreement,  the  money  being  paid 
directly  to  the  Indians  per  capita  or  invested  with  the  government  for  their  benefit. 
The  lands  thus  acquired  are  then  thrown  open  to  white  settlement,  and  the  Indians 
themselves  become  full-fledged  American  citizens  with  right  to  vote  and  hold  offi<», 
but  without  the  power  to  alienate  their  allotted  lands  untilthe  end  of  a  term  of  years, 
after  which  it  is  presumed  that  they  will  be  able  to  act  wisely  for  themselves. 
Within  the  past  ten  years  nearly  the  whole  of  Oklahoma  has  been  thrown  open 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  while  a  number  of  reservations  in  other  parts  of  the 
West  have  also  been  abolished  or  curtailed.  Should  this  policy  continue,  as  is 
alb^ther  probable,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when  reservations  will  have 
disappeared  and  the  entire  Indian  population  will  have  been  absorbed  in  the  body  of 
American  citizens.  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  Indian  himself  is  still  a  question 
for  the  future. 

Leases. — For  a  number  of  years  many  tribes  have  been  in  the  habit  of  leasing  their 
surplus  grazing  lands  to  cattlemen,  thereby  deriving  a  very  considerable  income.  It 
has  also  been  customary  to  allow  a  limited  number  of  white  farmers  to  occupy  Indian 
lands  on  condition  of  pacing  the  Indians  a  certain  sum  for  the  privilege.  Mining 
and  other  reservation  privileges  have  also  been  thus  leased  by  agreement  with  the 
Indians.  Unfortunately,  the  Allotment  act  left  a  loophole  by  which  the  allotted 
Indian  might  under  certain  conditions  lease  out  his  holdii^.  This  provision,  in- 
tended only  for  special  cases,  has  been  broadened  until  in  some  of  the  allotted  tribes 
practically  all  the  lands  owned  by  the  Indians  in  severalty  are  occupied  and  worked 
by  white  men  at  merely  nominal  rental,  thus  defeating  the  very  purpose  of  the  act. 
which  was  intended  to  encourage  the  Indian  to  self-support  by  giving  him  a  secure 
tide  to  an  individual  homestead  of  his  own.  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  more 
stringent  conditions  are  now  attached  to  all  such  leases,  chief  among  which  is  the 
requirement  that  the  renter  shall  make  substantial  improvements  upon  the  lands  in 
the  way  of  fences,  barns,  etc.,  to  become  the  property  of  the  Indian  owner  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease. 

irrigation. — On  many  reservations  in  the  extreme  West  the  water  supply  is  a  most 
important  consideration.  In  the  arid  Southwest  the  agricultural  tribes  have  dejMnded 
for  centuries  upon  a  native  system  of  irrigating  dams  and  ditches,  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Rto  Grande,  the  Gila,  and  other  streams  were  conserved  for  their  use. 
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^Vith  the  increase  of  white  population  these  waters  have  in  several  instances  been 
diverted  to  other  purposes,  so  that  the  Indian  fields  are  left  dry  and  barren,  with 
disastrous  result  to  the  native  proprietors,  who  were  forced  "either  to  starve  at  home 
or  to  abandon  their  reservations  and  become  wanderers.  In  the  case  of  the  Pima  in 
Arizona  the  distress  became  so  acute  during  the  last  year  that  it  was  seriously  pro- 
posed to  deport  the  whole  tribe  to  California,  where  they  had  been  accorded  a  tentative 
offer  of  emplosrment  in  the  fruit  orchards.  The  situation  has  now  been  met  by  special 
appropriations  for  irrisation  construction  at  Pima,  San  Carlos,  and  Colorado  River 
reservations  in  Arizona  and  at  several  others  within  the  arid  belt. 

The  Five  Civilised  Tribes. — Under  the  treaties  by  which  the  "Five  Civilized 
Tribes" — namely,  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole — were 
removed  from  the  Southern  States  to  their  present  homes  in  the  Indian  Territory 
some  sixty-five  years  ago  they  were  guaranteed  each  their  tribal  autonomy  under 
official  recognition  as  protected  nations,  practically  on  a  par  with  l^e  several  State 


himself,  had  adopted  all  the  machinery  of  a  national  government,  with  printed 
constitution  and  representative  houses  of  legislature,  as  far  back  as  1827.  The 
governments  of  the  other  four  tribes  are  modelled  upon  the  same  general  plan,  each 
nation  having  its  own  governor,  senate,  and  legislature,  elected  by  popular  vote,  its 
national  courts,  school  system,  and  treasury.  While  such  a  status  was  possible  and 
appropriate  half  a  century  ago,  conditions  are  now  so-radically  different  that  a  speedy 
change  is  inevitable.  More  than  200,000  white  people  are  now  permanent  residents 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  will  not  be  displaced,  while  the  Indian  population  of  tlie 
Five  Tribes  numbers  barely  one-fourth  as  many,  including  mixed-bloods.  To  meet 
this  emergency  various  enactments  have  been  passed  by  Congress  within  the  past 
few  years,  all  having  for  their  ultimate  purpose  the  extension  of  complete  federal 
jurisdiction  over  the  Territory,  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  governments,  and  the 
opening  of  the  country  to  unrestricted  white  settlement.  The  most  recent  and 
sweeping  of  these  enactments  is  the  Curtis  bill  of  1898  "for  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  the  Indian  Territory,"  by  which  all  control  of  tribal  funds  is  taken  from 
the  Indian  governments  and  lodged  with  United  States  officers,  and  authority  is 
given  to  the  white  residents  to  incorporate  towns  within  the  Indian  nations.  In  the 
meantime,  despite  the  protest  of  the  Indians,  a  complete  survey  of  the  Territory  is 
being  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  allotment,  town  sites  are  being  located  and  platted, 
federal  courts  are  exercising  jurisdiction,  federal  supervisors  are  in  charge  of  the 
Indian  schools,  and  federal  commissions  are  determining  claims  to  Indian  citizenship. 
By  persistent  effort  since  1893  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  com- 
monly known  from  its  distinguished  chairman  as  the  "Dawes  Commission,"  has 
finally  secured  with  each  of  the  Five  Tribes  tentative  agreements  looking  toward 
allotment  and  citizenship;  but  in  each  tribe,  particularly  among  the  Creeks  and 
Choctaws,  there  is  a  determined  conservative  opposition,  which  may  yet  cause  serious 
trouble. 

Miscellaneous. — ^The  recent  timber  troubles  upon  the  Chippewa  reservations  in 
Minnesota  have  resulted  in  a  department  order  suspending  all  further  timber  sales 
upon  those  reservations.  The  homeless  Seminoles  in  southern  Florida  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  purchase  of  23,000  acres,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for 
their  benefit.  The  long-pending  agreement  with  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache 
Indians  of  Oklahoma  was  finally  ratified  by  Congress  on  June  6,  1900,  with  an 
additional  provision  reserving  to  the  Indians  a  common  pasture  of  500,000  acres. 
The  Indian  allotments  are  to  be  selected  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion, after  which  steps  will  be  taken  for  throwing  the  reservation  open  to  settlement 
Other  features  of  interest  within  the  year  are  the  reorganization  of  the  Chickahominy 
tribe  in  Virginia,  with  William  H.  Adkins  as  chief,  and  the  erection  of  a  monument 
in  South  Carolina  to  the  memory  of  the  Catawba  Indians  who  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army. 

INDIAN  TBBBITORT,  an  unorganized  Territory  of  the  United  States,  set 
apart  by  Congress  in  1834  for  Indian  reservations,  has  an  area  of  31,000  square 
miles. 

Mining. — In  spite  of  strikes,  which  occurred  in  19  of  the  29  mines  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  gave  enforced  idleness  to  1825  men  for  an  average  of  154  days,  the  coal 
production  in  1899,  the  latest  year  for  which  reports  are  available,  increased  155,961 
short  tons,  or  about  10  per  cent,  over  that  of  1898.  The  total  product  was  1.537,- 
427  short  tons;  spot  value,  $2,19^^5.  The  strilKs  were  caused  by  the  demand  of 
the  miners'  union  that  it  be  recognized  as  such,  and  by  the  refusal  of  the  operators 
to  comply  with  the  demand.  The  total  time  lost  by  the  strikes  was  equal  to  about 
one-third  of  the  actual  working  time  made  by  the  4084  men  employed  in  the  mines. 
Of  the  total  coal  product  in  1899,  26,862  short  tons  were  made  into  coke,  about  1.55 
tons  of  coal  being  used  to  make  one  ton  of  coke. 

Railroads. — The  construction  of  railroads  reported  for  1900  aggregated  158.26 
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miles,  making  the  total  mileage  in  the  Territory  1SOCX85,  the  chief  corporationa  out 
of  some  twenty  railroad  companies  now  being  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the 
St.  lx>uis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  railroads,  and  the  Sanfit 
Fe  and  the  Rock  Island  systems,  witli  which  five  corporations  most  of  the  other 
railroads  are  allied.  The  first-mentioned  road,  with.  300  miles  of  main  lines  and 
two-thirds  as  mnch  in  branch  lines,  was  the  first  to  gain  advantage  of  the  govern- 
ment's offer  to  grant  the  use  of  land  for  track,  station,  and  other  railway  purposes 
at  a  nominal  annual  payment  to  the  Indian  nations.  With  the  entrance  of  other 
railroads  into  the  Territory  contention  has  arisen  over  claims  of  vested  rights, 
owing  to  the  provision,  added  to  the  right-of-way  granted  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
ft  Texas  Railroad,  that  if  the  Indian  tribes  should  ever  cease  to  exist,  or  from  any 
other  cause  should  cease  to  occupy  their  Territory,  and  the  latter  shonld  become  a 
part  of  the  public  domain,  in  tluit  event  this  road  should  be  entitled  to  alternate 
sections  ten  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  its  main  track  the  entire  tengtli  of  tlie 
Territory.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  allotment  system  now  being  carried  out  will 
nake  it  impossible  for  the  Indian  Territory  ever  to  become  ]public  domain,  iSk 
railroad  in  question  is  accusing  the  government  of  bad  futh  in  the  matter,  and 
proposes,  it  is  said,  to  sue  in  equity  for  its  claim. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  33  national  banks  in  operation  and  i  m 
liquidation.  The  capital  stodc  aggregated  $1400.630;  circulation,  $482,970;  deposita. 
$2,27S.g44;  and  reserve,  $7ij,gs2.  Six  private  banks.  June  30,  1900,  had  coital, 
$55,000:  deposits,  $161,560;  and  resources,  $244,369. 

Education. — The  total  school  popnlation  of  the  Territory  is  probably  about 
60,000,  of  which  three-fourths  are  whites.  In  1899  there  were  4  public  high  schools, 
with  II  teachers  and  70  students;  10  private  secondary  schools,  all  denominational, 
with  24  teachers  and  433  students ;  and  2  so-called  colleges,  denominatianal,  with  33 
professors  and  instructors  and  285  students. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  occupy  all  of  Indian  Territory  except  a  very  small  portion, 
having  been  removed  thence  from  the  Southern  and  Gulf  States  tipon  the  inflnx  of 
immigration  to  those  regions  from  the  Atlantic  States.  Among  these  tribes  the 
religious  bodies  of  the  country  established  boarding  schools  at  an  early  date,  and 
these  were  supplemented  later  by  schools  organized  by  the  nations  ttemselves  at 
the  instance  of  and  for  a  time  under  the  direction  of  the  missionary.  la  time  the 
Indians  themselves  took  over  the  management  of  their  schools,  since  which  period 
there  has  been  no  material  advancement,  while  in  many  cases  there  has  been  gn>ss 
mismanagement.  By  recent  acts  the  government,  through  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  has  assumed  charge  and  control  over  the  schools  of  the  Choctaws,  Chickar 
saws.  Creeks,  and  Cherokees;  by  an  agreement  made  in  1899  between  the  Seminoles 
and  the  Dawes  Commission,  represcnthig  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  direct  control  over  the  schools  of  that  nation  so  long  as  tribal  govern- 
ment shall  exist.  In  1899  there  were  365  Indian  neighborhood  schools  among  the  Five 
nations,  26  boarding  and  industrial  schools,  and  a  number  of  higher  schools,  the 
whole  involving  an  Indian  expenditure  of  nearly  $560,000.  The  commisHon  of 
Indian  affairs  reports  that  the  only  hope  of  permanent  and  lasting  results  in  the 
work  of  training  the  Indian  for  civilization  and  citizenship  lies  in  the  complete 
government  control  of  the  entire  educative  machinery  of  the  tribes.  In  addition 
there  is  a  great  number  of  whites  in  the  Territory  who  are  desirous  of  edncational 
advantages  for  their  children.  Provision  for  such  has  been  made  in  the  Curtis 
law.  by  which  towns  may  maintain  free  schools  under  certain  conditions  outlined 
in  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Statutes  of  Arkansas.  It  is  reported  that  Paul's  Valley, 
in  the  Chicka-saw  nation,  and  Muscogee,  in  the  Creek  nation,  were  the  first  to 
organize,  the  first-named  raising  i  per  cent,  on  a  personalty  of  $355,000,  the  second 
spent  $5000  on  building.  In  1900.  13,000  town  children  were  reported  enrolled, 
with  an  attendance  of  7206,  and  a  corps  of  122  teachers. 

Pof>ulatioH. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
i8o,i&,  and  in  1900,  391.960,  an  increase  for  the  decade  of  211.778  persons,  or  117.5 
per  cent.  The  above  totals  represent  the  entire  popnlation  of  the  Territory,  include 
ing  Indians,  some  16.000  negroes  who  were  once  in  slavery  to  them  or  are  the 
descendants  of  former  slaves,  and  100.000  whites,  including  men  with  permits  to 
reside  in  the  Territory,  employees  of  the  Indians,  railroad  men,  miners,  and  cattle- 
men who  have  leased  land  from  the  Indians  and  others.  There  are  five  nations  and 
seven  reservations  in  Indian  Territory.  The  largest  ttmn  is  Ardmore,  with  a  popa- 
btion  in  1900  of  5681. 

Statehood. — A  convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory,  favoring  joint  statehood  for  the  two  Territories,  was  held  late  in  the  year. 
The  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time  in  the  unorganized  Indian  Territory  were 
described  as  simply  intolerable.  For  althoogh  industries  and  the  white  population 
had  increased  enormously,  the  Territory  was  still  under  the  authority  of  Indian 
insp«:tors  and  agents,  and  unable  to  make  tor  itself  the  most  twcessary  laws.  In 
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summing  up  the  situation,  a  prominent  independent  paper  credited  the  temporary 
chairman  of  the  convention  wnth  stating  that  "there  were  (in  the  Territory)  more 
than  fifty  thousand  children  of  school  age,  and  no  schools;  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, and  little  or  no  law  for  the  protection  of  the  population  thereof;  mills,  fac- 
tories and  mines,  and  no  roads  to  reach  them ;  rivers  to  cross,  and  no  bridges ;  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  and  insane,  and  no  asylums.  T*heir  cities,  be  continued,  might  be 
ravaged  with  fire,  and  there  was  no  law  that  allowed  them  to  protect  themselves. 
Contagion  might  rage  .  .  and  the  laws  were  inadequate  to  oner  any  protection. 
The  insane,  he  added,  were  chained  .  .  .  like  wild  beasts  in  cages;  the  boys  and 
girls  were  being  educated  in  crirae,  and  discharged  inmates  from  the  penitentiaries 
of  the  bordering  States  found  an  asylum  in  the  Indian  Territory."  Assuming  that 
this  description  is  a  considerable  exaggeration  of  actual  facts,  it  would  still  seem 
that  remedial  legislation  by  Congress  is  urgently  needed. 

Dawes  Commission. — The  work  of  this  commission  has  been  extended  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years  by  the  enactment  of  the  Curtis  act  The  work  already  acc»m- 
^ished  and  yet  to  be  performed  has  been  summarized  by  a  recent  writer  on  the 
Territory  as  follows:  O)  I'he  partial,  yet  to  be  final,  abolition  of  the  Indian  tribes 
and  local  governments;  (2)  the  segregation  of  their  lands  by  survey,  etc.;  (3)  the 
enrolment  of  all  Indians  and  freed  persons,  and  the  passing  upon  the  claims  made; 
(4)  the  survey  and  allotment  to  individuals  of  nearly  20,000,000  acres  of  land;  (5) 
the  making  of  conditions  which  insure  peace,  recognize  the  "intruder,"  and  estab- 
lish law  and  order ;  (-6)  the  creation  of  municipal  government  as  the  beginning  of 
civil  institutions;  (7)  the  founding  of  a  system  of  public  schools;  (8)  the  preven- 
tion of  Indian  pauperism  during  a  reasonable  period  of  change;  and  the  protection 
of  annuity  and  other  funds  and  of  such  propeitr  as  coal  luids,  etc.,  as  ^11  remain 
td  joint  interest,  and  its  disposition  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  It  was  at  first 
expected  that  the  work  of  allotment,  etc,  under  the  Curtis  act  would  be  closed  by 
January  i,  1901,  but  the  time  has  been  extended  somewhat.  It  has  been  intimated 
that  of  the  19,1*98.036  acres  in  the  Terrhory,  a  total  homestead  acreage  of  9,337,560 
will  be  apportioned  to  enrolled  Indian  citizens,  and  488,260  acres  to  their  colored 
affiliates.  A  student  of  Indian  affairs  points  oat  what  he  considers  a  danger  in  the 
tendency  of  the  Indians  to  rent  their  lands  to  farm  cultivators,  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  gaining  a  small  income  at  the  cost  of  no  labor;  by  bringing  about  a  race  of 
shiftless  land-owners  with  farms  cultivated  chiefly  by  white  tenants.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Interior  Etepartment  however,  to  encourage  this  process  as  a  long  step 
toward  allotments  and  tribal  segregation.  See  further  the  article  Inbians  or  the 
United  States,  especially  the  paragraph  The  Five  Gvilized  Tribes. 

mSO-OHWA,  FRBIfOH,  comprises  the  territory  acquired  by  France  in  Farther 
India,  or  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  Figures  for  the  area  and  population  of  the 
component  parts  of  French  Indo-China  have  varied,  but  recent  and  apparently 
the  most  trustworthy  estimates  are  as  follows :  Anam.  88,780  square  miles,  popula- 
tion, 5,000,000;  Cambodia,  40,530  square  miles,  population,  1,500,000;  Cochiu  China. 
23,160  square  miles,  population,  2400.000 ;  Laos,  91,000  square  miles,  population, 
1,500,000;  Tcoquin.  119,660  square  miles,  population,  12,000,000;  total,  363.130 
square  miles,  population,  21,400,000.  On  the  east  Indo-China  touches  the  Gulf  of 
Tonqnin  and  the  China  Sea,  and  on^the  south,  the  China  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  The  northern  boundary,  s^arating  the  country  from  China,  is  an  irregular 
Hne  rtmning  in  a  generally  westerly  direction  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
qnin  to  the  Mekong  River;  this  river  forms  the  western  boundary  with  British 
Burma  and  with  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  to  the  rapids  near  Stungtreog,  whence  the 
frontier  diverges  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Indo-China  is 
administered  by  a  civil  governor-general,  M.  Paul  Doumer,  since  1896,  who  is 
stationed  at  Hanoi  in  Tonquin ;  he  is  assisted  by  a  lieutenant-governor  for  Cochin 
Oiina,  and  ofi&cial  residents  for  Tonquin,  Anam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  while  a 
sttperior  council,  of  whidi  the  governor-general  is  a  member,  decides  upon  the 
bwlgets  for  Cochin  China  and  Laos  and  advises  re^rding  those  of  Tonquin, 
Anam,  and  Cambodia.  In  addition  to  about  12,000  native  troops,  there  is  a  Fretich 
army  of  occnpation  munbericg  about  8000  men.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
costoms.  government  monopolies,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  railways,  while  expendi- 
tures are  prindpally  for  public  works  and  administrative,  military,  and  judicial 
services.  The  expoiditure  of  France  on  Indo-China,  ao»rding  to  the  budget  of 
1900.  was  19,222,000  francs. 

The  country  produces  rice,  pepper,  raw  hides,  resins,  cacao,  copra,  volatile  oils, 
cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  seeds,  and  spices;  coal  is  mined  on  the  coasts  of  Anam  and 
Tonkit^,  and  several  other  minerals,  including  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  tin. 
are  said  to  occur.  By  far  the  most  important  export  is  rice,  which  in  1898  amounted 
to  about  c^i4.ooo  francs;  other  exports  include  fish  (7.570,000  francs  in  i8g8), 
penKT,  spices,  and  animal  products.  The  principal  in^iorts  are  various  textiles, 
netal  goods,  mineral  substances,  and  wines  and  other  beverages.   In  i8g8  the  total 
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exports,  excluding  re-exports  and  including  coin  valued  at  4,636.794  francs, 
amounted  to  125,553,528  francs,  the  produce  sent  to  France  amounting  to  29,198,786 
francs.  The  total  imports  for  the  same  year  were  valued  at  102,444,346  francs,  of 
which  France  (including  her  colonies)  was  credited  with  44,415,986  francs.  This 
shows  an  increase  over  the  imports  in  1886  of  only  about  19  per  cent.,  but  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  from  France  (and  colonies)  during  this  period 
was  about  186  per  cent.  Distribution  in  i8g8  was  as,  follows,  figures  for  the 
French  imports  standing  first  and  for  those  from  other  countries  second :  To  Cochin 
China  and  Cambodia,  23,481,000  and  31,482,000  francs;  to  Tonking,  20,413.000  and 
23,248,000  francs;  to  Anam,  474,000  and  3,298,000  francs.  The  imports  other  than 
French  come  chiefly  through  Hong  Kong,  Singapore  ranking  second.  In  1899  the 
exports  and  imports  were  reported  to  amount  to  128,500,000  francs  and  111.250,000 
francs  respectively.  In  addition  there  is  a  land  trade  with  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yiinnan  amounting  to  upward  of  12,000,000  francs  annually. 

Communications  have  recently  been  improved  by  work  on  roads  and  canals. 
There  are  in  the  country  only  about  119  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic — the 
Phulong-Thuong-Langson  line,  64  miles,  in  Tonquin ;  a  line  from  Saigon  to  Mjrtho, 
51  miles,  in  Cochin  China;  and  4  miles  on  an  island  in  the  Mekong  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Laos  country.  Extensive  railway  construction  has  been  projected  by  the 
French.  The  following  lines  were  reported  to  be  under  construction  in  1900,  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  the  Chinese  frontier ;  Hanoi  and  Ninh  Dinh ;  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
Other  lines  reported  to  be  commenced  soon  are:  Sugon  to  Khanhoa;  Ninh  Dinh  to 
Vinh ;  and  Tourane  to  Hue.  A  line  has  also  been  projected  between  the  Red  River 
and  the  Chinese  city  of  Yunnan. 

In  1899  France  acquired  the  small  territory  of  Kwang  Chi  Wan  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kwangtung  on  the  China  Sea.  This  and  the  islands 
ceded  with  it  were  placed  in  1900  under  the  authority  of  the  governor-general  of 
Indo-China. 

See  Anam;  Cambodia;  Cochin  China;  Laos;  Tonquin;  and  Siah. 
INDUSTRIAI.  OHBMISTBT.   See  Chemistry. 

INDUSTRIAIi  COMMISSION.  On  June  18,  1898,  Congress  passed  an  act 
authorizing  "the  appointment  of  a  non-partisan  commission  to  collate  information 
and  to  consider  and  recommend  legislation  to  meet  the  problems  presented  by  labor, 
agriculture,  and  capital."  The  commission  was  to  be  made  up  of  five  members  of 
the  Senate,  five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  nine  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  President.  Section  IL  of  the  act  provided  "that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to 
agriculture,  to  manufacturing  and  to  business,  and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to 
suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon  these  subjects."  The  commission 
was  further  required  to  "furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may 
be  made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in 
order  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the 
employer,  the  producer,  and  the  consumer."  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
the  commission  was  ot^nized  as  prescribed,  and-proceeded  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  Congress.  The  field  outhned  by  the  law  was  so  broad  that  it  soon  became 
clear  to, the  members  of  the  commission  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  it  to  divide 
itself  into  a  number  of  subcommissions  for  the  study  of  the  various  questions,  and 
to  engage  expert  aid  in  studying  the  intricate  problems  before  them.  Although  the 
term  of  the  commission  was  fixed  originally  for  two  years,  it  proved  impossible  for 
it  to  cover  the  entire  field  within  that  period  of  time  and  to  present  an  adequate 
report,  not  to  speak  of  elaborate  bills  for  enactment  by  Congress,  and  its  time  has 
been  extended  until  December,  igoi.  The  time  so  far  spent  by  the  commission  has 
been  occupied  with  the  taking  of  testimony,  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  its 
expert  agents,  and  not  until  the  spring  of  1900  did  any  of  its  so-called  preliminary 
reports  appear.  The  reports  so  far  issued  cover  the  subjects  of  trusts,  priscHi 
labor,  transportation,  and  labor  legislation.  The  testimony  taken  on  the  trust  prob- 
lem covers  a  bulky  volume  of  more  than  1300  pages.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  review 
of  the  evidence  and  a  compilation  of  the  statutes  and  decisions  of  federal,  State  and 
Territorial  laws  relating  to  corporations  and  large  industrial  combinations,  prepared 
by  Profe-^sor  J.  W.  Jcnks,  of  Cornell  University.  The  committee  are  united  in  mak- 
ing the  following  preliminary  recommendations  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  power 
of  the  trusts  for  evil  and  of  preserving  their  power  for  good.  To  prevent  the 
organizers  of  corporations  or  industrial  combinations  from  deceiving  investors  and 
the  public  either  through  suppression  of  material  facts  or  by  making  misleading 
statements,  the  commission  recommends: 

Promoters  of  corporations  or  industrial  combinations  which  invite  public  subscrip- 
tions to  be  obliged  to  furnish  under  penalty  of  law  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
stock  to  be  issued  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  value — services,  plants,  good  will,  etc 
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— for  which  the  stock  is  given.  The  business  of  the  corporation  and  the  powers 
granted  to  its  directors  or  ofiicers  to  be  stated  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation. 
Corporations  to  be  required  to  publish  annually  a  report,  properly  audited,  showing 
the  assets,  liabilities,  profit  and  loss  of  the  business,  and  stockholders  to  be  permitted, 
under  proper  restrictions,  to  have  access  to  records  or  directors'  meetings. 

To  prevent  railroad  discrimination  the  committee  recommends:  The  Interstate 
Commission  to  be  given  authority  to  prescribe  the  method  of  keeping  railroad  ac- 
counts and  to  inspect  and  audit  the  same.  The  Interstate  Commerce  law  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  the  decisions  of  the  commission  operative  before  and  until 
reversed  by  the  courts.  The  commission  to  be  authorized  to  prescribe  classifications 
of  freight  articles  and  to  make  regulations  for  freight  transportation  throughout  the 
United  States.  For  a  discussion  of  recent  trust  lormations  and  their  mode  of 
operation,  see  article  Trusts. 

The  competition  of  prison  labor  with  that  ordinarily  employed  in  business  has 
wrought  such  hardships  upon  the  wage  workers,  as  well  as  upon  the  capitalists, 
whose  investments  in  certain  industries  have  sometimes  been  ruined  by  the  com- 
petition of  cheap  prison  labor,  that  several  States  have  passed  laws  to  remedy  that 
evil.  As  the  latter  has  by  no  means  been  done  away  with  entirely,  and  is  still  a 
subject  of  lively  agitation  in  those  industries  and  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is 
chiefly  felt,  the  Industrial  Commission  has  naturally  given  some  attention  to  it. 
With  the  assistance  of  Messrs,  William  M.  Steuart  and  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  it  has  collected  and  codified  information  as  to  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  various  States  in  connection  with  the  convict  labor  problem,  and 
embodied  the  information,  together  with  its  recommendations,  in  a  special  report 
submitted  to  Congress  April  25,  igoo.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commission  "the  near- 
est to  a  complete  remedy  for  the  evils  of  convict  labor  competition  with  the  busi- 
ness and  labor  of  the  country  would  be  the  interdiction  of  interstate  commerce  in  all 
goods,  minerals,  or  materials  in  whole  or  in  part  the  product  of  convict  labor,  sup- 
plemented by  States  legislation  on  the  lines  abo%'e  indicated."  (See  article  Crime.) 
"But  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation  by  all  the  States,  and  in  order  to  protect  such 
States  as  do  adopt  such  legislation  from  the  convict  labor  competition  of  others, 
the  most  practical  step  would  be  an  act  of  Congress  by  which  goods,  minerals,  or 
materials  m  whole  or  m  part  the  product  of  convict  labor,  upon  their  arrival  in  any 
State,  would  become  fully  subject  to  its  laws.  .  .  .  The  commission  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  both  constitutional  and  possible  to  enact  such  a  law,  and  that  a  simple 
statute  which  shall  merely  remove  the  federal  control  of  interstate  trade  in  convict- 
made  goods,  so  that  they  become  subject,  wherever  found,  to  the  general  regulation 
of  the  State  laws,  would  meet  the  case." 

In  submitting  its  report  on  transportation,  the  commission  declared  it  would  not 
be  prepared  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  until  it  had  gone  somewhat  more 
fully  into  the  subject.  But  accompanyii^  the  seven  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  testi- 
mony so  far  taken  there  is  a  review  of  the  evidence  by  the  commission  which 
indicates  pretty  clearly  the  view  which  the  commission  is  inclined  to  take.  The 
topics  reviewed  are  very  numerous.  On  the  subject  of  freight  discrimination  the 
commission  says  that  "there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  amon^  practically  all 
witnesses,  including  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  representa- 
tives of  shippers  and  railway  officers,  that  the  railways  still  make  discriminations  be- 
tween individuals, and  perhaps  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever  before."  The  other  topics 
dwelt  on  are  the  elevator  monopoly  and  its  effect  on  grain  prices ;  the  discrimination 
in  freight  in  favor  of  exporters  and  between  places;  the  question  of  pooling  and  the 
possibility  of  its  control  by  the  Interstate  Cfunmerce  Commission ;  passenger  rates ; 
the  capitalization  of  railways;  consolidation  of  railways;  the  proposed  increase  of 

f»owers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  well  as  other  proposed  legis- 
ation ;  government  ownership  and  government  control ;  the  relations  of  railways 
and  their  employees,  affecting  the  methods  of  engaging  railway  labor,  conditions 
as  to  union  membership,  discharge  and  suspension  and  blacklisting;  the  wages 
and  hours  of  labor;  the  use  of  injunctions  in  strikes;  the  liability  of  railways  tor 
accidents  to  employees;  the  use  of  safety  appliances,  and  accidents,  etc. 

Some  of  the  more  important  recommendations  of  the  commission  upon  these 
subjects  are  as  follows:  As  to  hours  of  labor,  the  commission  recommends  that  a 
statute  be  enacted  by  all  the  States  prohibiting  the  employment  in  fectories  of  chil- 
dren under  14.  and  further  protecting  child  labor  by  providing  that  no  child  may 
be  employed  in  either  factories,  shops,  or  in  large  department  stores  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  and  except  during  vacation;  that  eight  hours  be  fixed  as  the  working 
day  in  all  public  employments  and  also  in  all  underground  mines  or  working^s :  that 
a  State  law  be  adopted  providing  that  laborers  shall  be  paid  tn  cash  and  without 
discount.  As  to  injunctions  the  commission  thinks  that  the  practice  of  issuing 
blanket  injunctions  against  unnamed  defendants,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  indirectly 
enforcing  a  contract  for  personal  service  by  enjoining  employees  from  quitting  work. 
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should  be  proscribed.  As  to  intimidation,  the  commission  recommends  a  national 
law  prohibiting  employers  from  coercing  employees  in  the  matter  of  suffrage,  or 
from  seeking  to  influence  them.  On  the  subject  of  raitway  labor  the  commission  be- 
lieves that  Congress  sbotild  adopt  a  code  regulating  hours  of  labor,  the  limitation 
of  contintious  runs  by  engineers  or  continuous  service  by  telegraph  operators,  and 
that  Congress  should  draw  up  a  code  denning  the  liability  of  the  railroad  for 
damages  and  accidents  to  employees.  As  to  union  labor,  the  committee  considers 
that  present  State  statutes  discriminating  between  union  and  non-union  men 
constitute  class  legislation,  and  are  therefore  unconstitutional :  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  labor  to  organize,  and  that  every  case  of  the  notion  that  trajde 
unions  are  a  criminal  conspiracy  should  be  swept  away.  As  to  arbitration,  the  com- 
mission believes  that  compulsory  arbitration  rarely  works  well,  and  should  not  be 
prescribed,  but  that  a  federal  statute  should  be  enacted  making  the  resort  to  arbitra- 
tion compulsory  before  a  strike  is  initiated,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  is  not  to  be  binding  upon  either  party.  The  commission 
thinks  that  when  once  the  facts  are  clearly  brotwht  out  1^  the  arbitrators  the  occa- 
sion for  the  strike  will  in  most  cases  have  been  done  away  with. 

INOAXXS,  John  James,  a  prominent  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  for 
eighteen  years,  died  August  16,  igoo.  He  was  bom  at  Middleton,  Mass..  in  1833, 
graduated  at  Williams  Ccrflege  in  1855,  and  after  studying  law  removed  to  Atchison, 
Kan.,  where  be  resided  iintil  his  death.  In  1859  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Wyandotte 
Convention,  which  framed  the  first  State  constitution  of  Kansas,  and  m  1862  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  This  same  year  and  again  four  years  later  he  was 
a  Republican  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor,  but  failni  of  election.  Meanwhile,  as 
editor  of  the  Atchisoo  Champion,  lie  was  takii^  a  prominent  i^ace  in  journalism. 
In  1873  he  began  his  long  mend>ership  of  the  United  States  Swiatc.  He  enjoyed 
a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  speaker  and  formidable  debater,  and  became  noted  for  his 
merciless  use  of  personalities.  A  notice  that  he  was  to  speak  brought  large  crowds 
to  the  Senate  chamber.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  parliamentary  law,  and  during 
his  last  four  years  in  the  Senate  as  president  pro  tempore  made  an  exo^lent  presiding 
officer.  At  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Popnlism,  in  i8go,  Mr.  Ingalls  tried  to  secure  the 
suppOTt  of  the  Populist  party  by  advocating  some  of  their  principles  in  a  speech  in 
the  Senate.  His  position  estranged  maay  oi  his  supporters  in  Kuisas,  and  at  the 
same  time  could  not  win  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  In  1894  and  again  two  years  later 
Senator  Ingalls  tried  nnsiKcessfnlly  for  re-election  to  the  Senate. 

BTOSOAlflO  CWHMIOTRT.   See  Cheuistry. 

nfflAHITT.  Reports  for  1899,  published  in  1900,  give  15,663  as  the  total  number 
of  insane  persons  in  Scotland,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  364.  In  Ireland  the  number 
of  insane  in  the  various  hospitals  January  i.  1900,  was  stated  at  20,863,  as  compared 
with  20,304  on  January  i ,  1899.  Tb«-e  was  an  increase  ia  district  asylums  and  a  decrease 
in  private  asylums  and  workhouses.  The  commissioners  in  Itmacy  for  tiic  British 
Isles  for  1899  r^ort  106,611  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales,  58^75  being  females 
and  48,536  males.  Dr.  R.  Percy  Smith,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  September,  1900,  stated  that  the  number  of  insane  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1899  had  increased  31 14  over  the  number  in  1898.  the  figures  iiKlicating  an  absolute 
increase  and  also  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  insane  to  the  general  population. 
The  latter  ratio  had  risen  from  i  to  337  in  1897  to  i  to  306  m  1899.  While  no  single 
factor  could  be  assigned  for  the  increased  prevalence  of  insanity.  Dr.  Smith  consid- 
ered as  the  most  potent  tnfluenoe  the  modem  life,  with  its  ceaseless  activity,  strains, 
conqMtitions,  overwork,  and  struggle.  Heredity  remains  the  great  etiological  factor, 
and  abstinence  from  marriage  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  neurotic  family  alone  can 
limit  the  influence  of  heredity.  Next  in  importance  come  alct^ol  and  syphilis  in  the 
causation  of  lunacy. 

Much  has  been  made  in  newspapers  of  the  reports  of  an  alarming  proportion  of 
insane  men  among  the  United  States  troops  in  the  tropics.  On  this  topic  the  Army 
and  Navy  Register  prints  the  foliowii^  remarks:  "It  is  true  there  are  many  cases 
reported  by  surgeons  in  the  Philippines  as  insane,  and  the  men  thus  supposedly 
affected  are  sent  home  cMi  transports,  bat  it  has  been  found  that  in  a  majoritjr  of 
lliese  cases  the  disability  is  removed  by  the  time  the  patient  reaches  Francisco, 
and  the  soldier  is  thereupon  contimied  in  the  service  and  sent  to  one  or  the  home 
battalions.  The  surgeons  attribute  the  alleged  cases  of  insanity  to  severe  mental 
depression — a  debility  of  the  nervous  sj^tem  dne  to  acute  attacks  of  homesickness. 
The  report  for  the  calendar  year  1899  shows  that  there  were  186  cases  of  insanity 
among  105,546  men,  of  which  58  cases  occurred  among  42.192  men  in  the  United 
States,  84  cases  among  39,260  in  the  Pacific  Idands,  14  cases  among  3727  men  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  32  cases  among  29^1  men  in  Cola.    Of  covirse,  the  small  force 
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in  Porto  Rico  does  not  justify  conclusions;  but  taking  the  188  cases  from  the  array  at 
large,  it  will  probably  be  disclosed  in  General  Sternberg's  report  that  hardly  half 
of  these  cases  were  those  of  actual  insanity.  The  results  will  probably  show  that 
the  percentage  of  insanitv  as  a  disability  among  the  troops  is  not  much  higher  now 
than  in  previous  jrears.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
<mc  of  the  most  important  jpassages  in  General  Sternberg's  report  will  be  that  which 
deals  with  insanity  in  its  relation  to  the  foreign  service  now  demanded  of  the  army." 
From  the  surgeon -general's  report  we  learn  that  the  tropical  service  in  Porto  Rico 
caused  3.76  cases  of  insanity  per  1000,  while  in  the  United  States  the  rate  was  1.37, 
For  the  whole  army  the  rate  for  10  years  prior  to  1898  was  1.7;  in  1898  it  rose  to 
1.8,  and  in  1899  to  1.78.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  cases  of  mild  mental 
failure  in  the  older  men  have  been  startlingly  numerous,  and  that  these  cases  do  not 
appear  in  the  reports.  It  is  also  claimed  that  many  cases  of  mild  melancholia,  occur- 
ring among  the  younger  men,  and  from  which  they  recovered  on  the  journey  home, 
have  been  denied  by  the  sufferers  themselves,  and  not  reported.  The  actual  truth 
lies  probably  between  the  two  extremes  of  these  claims  and  the  information  furnished 
by  the  statistics.  The  neurotic  and  the  aged  suffer  most  from  cerebral  exhaustion, 
caused  by  the  climate,  disease,  and  the  hardships  of  the  campaign.  At  the  first  sign 
of  exhaustion  troops  should  be  returned  home;  but  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter 
for  a  surgeon  to  determine  where  homesickness  ends  and  mental  failure  begins. 
The  various  types  of  insanity  found  in  the  United  States  and  their  present  frequency 
can  best  be  learned  from  an  examination  of  a  year's  statistics  of  a  large  institution, 
where  accuraqr  in  examination  and  careful  record  of  histories  is  a  part  of  the  routine 
work.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim  has  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity 
for  July,  1900,  a  study  of  a  year's  statistics  of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  of  which  he  is  the  superintendent.  The  facts 
and  figures  hereafter  given  are  taken  from  his  article.  Of  522  cases  admitted  during 
the  year,  41.5  per  cent,  presented  symptoms  of  melancholia,  32.5  per  cent,  symptoms 
of  mania,  20  per  cent,  were  cases  of  dementia,  and  6  per  cent,  were  general  paretics. 
Tuke,  of  London,  gives  the  usual  proportion  as  49.1  per  cent,  of  mania  to  24.9  per 
cent,  of  melancholia;  and  Clouston,  of  Edinburgh,  gives  55  per  cent,  of  mania  to 
36  per  cent,  of  melancholia  as  the  result  of  his  experience.  Pilgrim  finds  in  a  total 
of  the  patients  in  all  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  New  York  State  40  per  cent,  of 
melancholia  to  39  per  cent  of  mania.  Of  the  ^  cases,  66  recovered  during  the  year, 
19  were  discharged  as  improved,  and  2  as  not  insane,  and  60  died.  Of  the  remaining, 
87  will  probably  recover,  and  44  will  probably  improve — that  is,  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  number  will  recover,  12  per  cent  improve,  11  per  cent  die,  and  about  47  per 
cent,  were  chronic  when  admitted.  About  20  per  cent,  became  insane  from  worry, 
mental  strain,  religious  excitement  etc.,  these  causes  being  operative  twice  as 
frequently  among  women  as  among  men.  Excessive  use  of  alcohol  was  the  cause 
of  the  insanity  in  75  cases,  nearly  all  men;  drug  habit  in  21  cases,  nearly  all  women, 
and  33,  nearly  all  men,  owed  their  insanity  to  immorality  of  some  kind.  About 
33  per  cent,  of  the  number  became  insane  from  physical  causes,  such  as  disease 
of  oi^ans,  injuries,  and  phsrsiological  crises.  In  14  cases  congenital  defect  was  the 
■cause,  in  48  heredity  was  the  sole  cause  stated,  and  in  122  others  an  inherited  pre- 
disposition existed.  About  25  per  cent,  therefore,  would  have  escaped  mental 
trouble  were  it  not  for  inherited  nervous  instability  or  lack  of  self-control,  and  about 
33.3  per  cent  started  in  life  heavily  handicapped  by  inheritance  of  an  insane  diathesis. 
Of  those  who  recovered,  41  were  under  30,  59  were  between  30  and  50,  and  21  were 
over  50  years  of  age.  Recovery  is,  therefore,  five  times  as  probable  if  the  patient  is 
under  50.  Of  those  admitted,  15  were  under  20,  159  were  over  50,  and  348,  or  67  per 
cent,  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50.  These  figures  emphasize  the  fact  that 
insanity  is  a  disease  of  the  active  period  of  life. 

nraaOTS  and  DISBASS.   See  Entdmologv. 

nrSlTrUTB  of  BIiBOTBIOAIi  BNGUMBBRB.   See  American  Institute  of 

ElECTKICAL  ENGimERS. 

UfttrrrUTB  op  FRANOB,  organized  1795  as  the  successor  of  four  old  French 
■academies;  reorganized  1816.  It  now  comprises  (i)  the  Academie  Frangaise  {q.v.) ; 
(2)  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  for  the  stud^  of  archaeological 
and  antiquarian  questions,  40  members;  (3)  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  including 
under  mathematical  sciences  sections  in  geometry,  mechanics,  astronomy,  geography, 
naval  architecture,  and  general  physics ;  and  under  the  physical  sciences  sections  in 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  agriculture,  anatomy,  zoology,  medicine,  surgery,  etc., 
and  having  the  gift  of  many  prizes,  66  members ;  (4)  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts, 
which  has  divisions  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  and  music,  and 
-which  comprises  in  its  membership  14  painters,  8  sculptors,  8  architects,  6  musicians. 
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and  4  engravers;  (s)  the  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  PoUtiques,  revived  1832, 
having  sections  in  philosophy,  ethics,  political  economy,  law,  politics,  administration, 
finance,  etc.,  40  members.  Members  of  the  institute  are  elected  for  life,  and  receive 
an  annual  stipend. 

nmiRNATIONAL  OONFBRBNOB  ON  TBS  PBBSBRVATION  OF  BIG 
OAMB.   See  Biology  (paragraph  Mammals). 

INTEIBNATIONAIi  OONGffiBBSBS  at  Pakis  ExrosmoN.  See  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. 

INTEBNATIONAI.  OOKaBESS  OF  BLZlOTRIOIANa    See  Physics. 
INTBRNATIONAX  OONGRBSS  OF  FHT8X0IST8.  See  Physics. 
XNTBRNATIONAIi  FISHBRIBS  CX>NGBIII88.   See  Fish  and  Fisheries. 
INTBRNATIONAL  PSYOHICUX  IN8TXTIITI1.  See  Psychical  Institute, 
International. 

mTBRNATIONAI.  8POBT8.  See  Sporjs,  International. 
INTBRNATIONAL  TAOBT  RAOBfl.   See  Yachting. 

IOWA,  a  Western  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  56,025  square  miles. 
The  capital  is  Des  Moines.  Iowa  was  organized  as  a  Territory  July  3.  1&3I8,  admitted 
as  a  State  March  3,  1845,  and  readmitted  with  enlarged  boundaries  December 
1846.  According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  was  1,911,896; 
in  igoo,  2,231,853;  increase  for  the  decade,  319.M7.  or  16.7  per  cent.  The  four 
largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Des  Moines,  62,139;  Dubuque,  36,297; 
Davenport,  35,254,  and  Sioux  City,  33,111. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Corn,  305,859.948  bushels,  $82,582,186;  wheat,  21,708,223  bushels,  $12,860,- 
952;  oats,  130,572,138  bushels,  $26,114,428;  barley,  ii,7o8|&22  bushels,  $4,332,264; 
rye,  1,806,570  bushels,  $740,694;  buckwheat,  148,800  bushels,  $95,232;  potatoes, 
14,004,576  bushels,  $5,181,693,  and  hay,  5,006,470  tons,  $34,043,996.  Iowa  led  all  Uie 
States  as  a  producer  of  corn  and  hay,  and  took  second  rank  in  the  production  of 
oats  and  barley.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
estimated  the  wool  product  for  1900  as  follows;  Number  of  sheep,  586,644;  wool, 
washed  and  unwashed,  3,813,186  pounds;  scoured  wool,  1,715,934  pounds. 

Industries. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  amount  of  spirits 
rectified  was  76,249  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  143.459  gallons,  and  fermented 
liquors  produced,  245,603  barrels.  The  total  number  of  cigar  factories  in  operation 
during  the  calendar  year  1899  was  657.  and  tobacco  factories,  89.  Their  combined 
output  was  81,194,693  cigars,  52,300  cigarettes,  and  431,871  pounds  of  tobacco.  The 
total  amount  of  coal  mined  in  1899  was  5,177,479  short  tons,  valued  at  $6,397,338,  the 
largest  annual  production  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  average  price  of  coal  per 
ton,  $1.24,  was  the  highest  recorded  in  five  years.  Strikes  of  comparatively  short 
duration  occurred  in  34  of  the  230  active  mines  reporting.  The  average  working 
time  lost  by  each  man  on  strike  was  28  days;  and  although  a  total  of  2623  men  were 
made  idle,  the  total  working  time  lost  was  72,710  days — less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  working  time  made  by  the  10,971  men  employed  in  the  mines.  The  principal 
quarry  products  in  1899  were  sandstone  and  limestone,  with  a  total  valuation  of 
$809,924.  In  the  same  year  Iowa  ranked  fourth  among  the  States  as  a  packer  of 
sweet  corn,  the  output  being  846,300  cases  of  24  cans  each. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchandise 
at  the  principal  delivery  ports  were  valued  as  follows:  Burlington,  $185:  Council 
Bluffs,  $15,804;  Des  Moines,  $45,696;  Dubuque,  $40,904,  and  Sioux  City,  $27,910; 
total,  $130,499,  a  decrease  in  a  year  of  $2082;  exports,  none. 

Rail-ivays. —In  1900  Iowa  ranked  third  among  the  States  in  new  railway  construc- 
tion, with  new  mileage  for  the  calendar  year  of  267.76.  Total  railway  mileage  in  the 
State,  9405.84. 

Banks.— On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  203  national  banks  in  operation  and  78  in 
liquidation.  The  capital  stock  was  $14,202,820;  circulation,  $7,922,604;  deposits, 
$61,536,387,  and  reserve,  $10,581,450.  The  State  banks  June  30,  igoo,  numbered  214, 
and  had  capital,  $9,309,800;  deposits,  $32,9^,940,  and  resources,  $45,118,298;  private 
banks,  119,  with  capital,  $2,807,042;  deposits,  $9,372,661,  and  resources,  $13,843,345; 
and  stock  savings  banks,  226,  with  capital,  $8,745,100 :  depositors,  160,773  (estimated)  ; 
deposits,  $58,208,115,  and  resources,  $69,274,126.  Exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses 
at  Davenport,  Des  Moines,  and  Sioux  Ci^  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900, 
aggregated  $177-297,559,  an  increase  of  $17,703,367  in  a  year. 

Education. — The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  State  Educational  Directory, 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  November,  1900,  gives  compara- 
tive statistics  of  the  public  schools  for  1899  and  1900 : 
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Items.  1899.  1900. 

Number  of  schoolhouses   13,836  13,861 

Value  of            '*    $16,908,076  $17,655,992 

Schoolhouses  built  during  the  year   373  240 

Population  between  ages  of  5  and  21   727,775  731,154 

Number  enrolled  in  school   554.992  566^3 

Average  daily  attendance   364,409  373,474 

Average  monthly  tuition  per  pupil   $1.86  $i-96 

Number  of  teachers  employed   28,437  28,789 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries   $5,417,663  $5,606,932 

"        "     "   all  other  school  purposes   $3,165,754  $3,421,^ 

Total  school  expenditures   $8,583,417  $9,028,918 

In  1900  the  State  University  reported  I03  professors  and  assistants,  and  1438 
students  in  all  departments.  In  1899  there  were  330  public  high  schools,  with 
1006  teachers  and  27,399  students ;  35  private  secondary  schools,  with  143  teachers 
and  1898  students;  5  public  normal  schools,  with  62  teachers  and  2097  students,  and 
18  private  normal  schools,  with  108  teachers  and  2567  students.  Twenty-five  colleges 
and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  364  professors  and  instructors, 
5667  students,  and  a  total  Income  of  $406,835 ;  and  i  school  of  technology  reported 
67  professors  and  instructors,  744  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $119,647.  The 
professional  schools  comprised  5  theological  schools,  with  18  instructors  and  ai6 
students ;  2  law  schools,  with  13  instructors  and  363  students,  and  5  medical  schools, 
with  93  instructors  and  626  students. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  for  the  year  1900  was  as 
follows:  Personal  property,  $98,903,739;  realty,  $393,268,387;  railroad,  sleeping-car, 
express  company,  telegraph  and  telephone  property,  $47,501,138;  total,  $539,2^.387. 
Property  is  assessed  at  one-fourth  its  actual  value.  The  total  State  tax  levy  in  1900 
was  2.7  mills.  The  State  debt  amounts  to  $10,937.18,  which,  according  to  the 
constitution,  cannot  be  paid.  The  cash  on  hand  in  the  State  treasury  in  general 
revenue  fund  December  2^  1900,  was  $900,630.64. 

Penal  Institutions  and  State  Charities. — The  following  shows  the  average  popula- 
tion of  the  various  institutions,  based  on  the  records  kept  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1900:  Ho^itals  for  the  insane  at  Qarinda,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Independence, 
2870 ;  college  for  the  blind,  138 ;  school  for  the  deaf,  274 ;  soldiers'  home,  568 ;  sol- 
diers* orphans'  home,  448;  institution  for  feeble-minded  children,  854;  industrial 
school  for  boys,  452;  industrial  school  for  girls,  126;  penitentiary  at  Anamosa,  498; 
penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison,  488. 

Legislature. — Two  important  laws  were  enacted  b^  the  Iowa  Legi^ature  relative 
to  the  taxation  of  corporations.  One  of  these,  revising  the  method  of  tjucii^  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  and  express  rompanies,  provides  that  hereafter  the  State  executive 
council  shall  appraise  the  property  of  these  companies,  and  that  upon  the  property 
as  thus  appraised  taxes,  both  State  and  local,  are  to  be  collected  by  the  same 
authorities  that  collect  upon  personal  property,  and  that  the  taxes  are  to  be  the 
same  in  amount  as  those  upon  personal  property.  The  corporation  taxes  are  to  be 
considered  as  final  and  sufficient  for  the  corporations  in  question ;  and,  therefore,  the 
owners  of  capital  stock  in  the  companies  are  not  to  be  taxed.  This  law  simplifies 
the  system  previously  employed  in  taxing  these  companies,  and  also  nuUces  liie 
evasion  of  taxation  more  difficult.  A  second  law  passed  with  a  similar  purpose 
authorizes  the  employment  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors  of  tax  inquisitors. 
The  duty  of  these  persons  is  to  make  report  to  the  board  on  personal  property 
"wherever  and  whenever  found,"  which  the  property-owner  has  "n^ectea'  to 
place  upon  his  tax  list.  In  return  for  their  assistance  the  inquisitors  are  to  receive 
a  commission  of  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  by  which  they  have  caused 
the  public  treasury  to  be  enriched. 

An  act  designed  to  prevent  election  frauds  absolutely  provides  that  voting  machines 
shall  be  used  in  all  subsequent  State  elections.  These  machines  are  to  be  tested  by 
a  board  of  onmnissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  are  to  be  so  constructed 
that  a  vote  may  be  cast  with  perfect  secrecy  for  any  candidate  for  office ;  moreover, 
the  machines  must  rigidly  account  for  every  vote  cast. 

The  beet-st^r  industry  in  Iowa,  which  is  rapidly  assuming  prominence,  received 
legislative  encouragement  by  an  act  approved  April  6,  providing  that  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  the  following  property  should  be  exempt  from  taxation:  First.  Mills, 
buildings,  tools  and  appliances  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Second.  Land, 
not  to  exceed  in  any  single  case  100  acres.  Third.  Capital  invested  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing  su^ar  from  beets  raised  in  Iowa.  Fourth.  All  personal  property 
used  in  connection  with  such  business.  Fifth.  The  stock  of  any  company  engaged  in 
such  business. 
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A  municipal  code  committee,  consisting  of  3  members  from  the  House  and  3  from 
the  Senate,  was  appointed,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved 
April  6,  to  revise  and  codify  the  State  laws  governing  municipal  corporations,  and 
to  report  its  findings  to  the  next  legislative  assembly.  An  act  curiously  at  variance 
with  opinions  recently  expressed  as  to  the  advisability  of  absolutely  restricting  the 
indebtedness  of  municipal  corporations  (see  Municipal  Government)  was  approved 
on  April  6.  The  act  provides  that  no  city  or  county  may  become  indebted  "in  any 
manner  or  for  any  purpose"  to  an  amount  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  V/i  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  its  property.  This  law  will  tend  to  prevent  cities  from  acquiring 
and  taking  over  pront-bearing  public  utilities  by  the  issuance  of  1>onds. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  on  April  3  requesting  the  Iowa  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  promote  the  passage  of  a  bill  then  pending  at  Washington  providing  for 
the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $5,000,000  to  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the  St. 
Louis  Fair  of  1903.  The  resolution  set  forth  that  at  a  convention  represented  by 
delegates  from  all  those  States  and  Territories  which  were  portions  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase  of  1803  it  had  been  determined  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  that  purchase 
by  holding  an  exposition  of  arts,  sciences,  and  industries  in  St.  Louis,  and  that  the 
people  of  St.  Louis  proposed  to  raise  by  themselves  $10,000,000  for  that  purpose. 

Constitutional  Amendment. — A  joint  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  regular  session 
of  the  Assembly  in  1900  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  for  the  election 
of  State  officers  biennially,  instead  of  atmuall^.  This  resolution  having  been  also 
adopted  by  the  previous  Assembly,  was  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  electorate 
in  November,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  The  amendment 
provides  that  general  elections  shall  be  held  in  November,  1902,  and  biennially  there- 
after. Officers  who  would  otherwise  retire  in  1901  and  in  1903  shall  hold  office  until 
1903  and  1904  respectively.  The  General  Assembly  is  not  again  to  hold  session  until 
January,  1903,  after  the  first  biennial  election.  The  Assembly  will  thus  meet  on  the 
odd,  instead  of  the  even,  years.  This  amendment  was  adopted  in  November  by  about 
25,000  majority.  Now  the  constitution  requires  that  every  ten  years  this  question 
must  be  put  to  the  voters,  "Shall  there  be  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitiition  ?" 
No  one  expected  that  in  the  decennial  year  of  1900  this  question  would  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  no  one,  in  fact,  wanted  such  an  answer ;  but  in  some  way  the 
voters  got  the  biennial  election  mixed  up  with  the  constitutional  revision  proposition, 
and  both  questions  were  voted  on  and  decided  affirmatively. 

Elections. — The  State  election  for  governor  took  place  in  l8gp,  when  the  Repub- 
lican nominee,  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  won  by  a  plurality  of  56,000.  In  1900  election  was 
held  for  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  a  Supreme  Court 
judge,  and  a  railroad  commissioner.  The  Republican  nominees  for  these  offices  were 
elected  with  average  pluralities  of  94,000  votes.  The  11  representatives  of  Iowa  in 
the  56th  Congress  were  all  Republicans.  In  the  S7th  Congress  the  representation  will 
also  be  solidly  Republican,  the  only  changes  made  being  as  follows:  J.  N.  W.  Rumple 
(Rep.)  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  J.  R.  Lane  (Rep.)  ;  Walter  I.  Smith 
(Rep.)  was  elected  in  place  of  Smith  McPherson  (Rep.),  resigned,  to  serve  for  the 
remaining  term  of  the  56th  Congress  and  also  for  the  57th  Congress ;  J.  P.  Conner 
(Rep.)  was  elected  for  the  remainder  of  the  56th  and  for  the  57th  Congress  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  appointment  of  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  (Rep.)  as  United 
States  senator.  The  State  Legislature  consisted  in  1899,  in  the  Senate,  of  38  Repub- 
licans and  la  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  62  Republicans  and  38  Democrats. 
In  1901  the  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  34  Republicans  and  16 
Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  81  Republicans  and  19  Democrats.  In  the  national 
election  McKinley  polled  over  307,000  votes,  and  Bryan  over  209,000.  In  the  election 
of  1896  McKinley  polled  about  290,000  votes,  and  Bryan  about  224,000.  McKinley's 
plurality  thus  increased  from  66,000  to  98,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  were  in  a  large  majority,  nominated 
John  H.  Gear  by  acclamation  to  succeed  himself  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
full  term  beginning  March  4.  IQOI-  At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  Assembly,  January  17, 
Gear  was  d«Jared  elected.  After  his  death  Governor  Shaw,  on  August  22,  appointed 
Jonathan  P.  Dolliver  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  portion  of  Mr.  Gear's  first  tern^ 
ending  March  4,  1901.  As  the  Iowa  Legislature  does  not  re^lariy  meet  again  until 
January,  1902,  the  senatorship  must  remain  vacant  till  that  time  or  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  be  called. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
governor,  Leslie  M.  Shaw ;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  C.  Milliman ;  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  R.  C.  Barrett;  secretary  of  state,  G.  L.  Dobson;  auditor,  F.  F. 
Merriam;  treasurer,  John  Herriott;  attorney-general,  Milton  Remley;  adjutant- 
general,  M.  H.  Beyers— all  Republicans. 


Supreme  diurt:  Chief  justice,  G.  S.  Robinson  (Rep.);  associate  jus- 
tices, S.  M.  Ladd  (Rep.),  C.  T.  Granger  (Rep.),  J.  Given  (Rep.),  C.  M.  Waterman 
(Rep.),  H.  E.  Deemer  (Rep.)  ;  clerk,  C.  T.  Jones  (Rep.). 
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Congressional  representatives  for  1900  {56th  Congress)  :  Thomas  Hedge  (Burling- 
ton), J.  R.  Lane,  D.  B.  Henderson  (Dubuque),  G.  N.  Haugen  (Northwood),  R.  G. 
Cousins  (Tipton),  J.  F.  Lacey  (Oskalocsa)  J.  A.  T.  Hull  (Des  Moines),  W.  P. 
Hepburn  (Clarinda),  Smith  McPherson,  J.  P.  Dolliver  (Fort  Dodge),  Lot  Thomas 
(Storm  Lake) — all  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  J.  H.  (sear  (until  1901),  from  Burlington,  and 
W.  B.  Allison  (until  1903),  from  Dubuque — both  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive,  same  as  for  1900,  except  secretary  of  state,  W. 
B.  Martin;  treasurer,  G.  S.  Gilbertson,  and  attorney-general,  C.  W.  Mullan. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Josiah  Given  (Rep.);  associate  justices,  S.  M. 
Ladd  (R^.),  E.  McClain  (Rep.),  C.  M.  Waterman  (Rep.;,  J.  C.  Sherwin  (Rep.)  ; 
clerk,  C.  T.  Jones. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  ;  Same  as  for  1900,  except 
that  J.  N.  W.  Rumple  (Marengo),  W.  I.  Smith  (Council  Bluffs),  and  J.  P.  Conner 
(Denison),  replace,  respectively,  J.  R.  Lane,  S.  McPherson,  and  J.  P.  Dolliver — all 
Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  W.  B.  Allison  (until  1903) ;  one  vacancy. 

IOWA,  STATB  UNIVERSnrX'  OP,  Iowa  City,  la.,  organized  1847,  had  in 
1899-1900  a  faculty  of  103,  an  attendance  of  1438,  a  library  of  57,000  volumes,  and 
an  income  for  the  year  of  $256,684.  No  important  gifts  were  received  during  the  year. 

IBBIiAND,  an  island  forming  ^art  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  an  area  of  33,583 
square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  in  1899  at  4,535,516.  It  is  divided  into  the 
four  counties  of  Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught  The  executive  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  is  vested  in  a  lord  lieutenant  or  viceroy,  appointed  by  the  minis- 
try, who  is  assisted  by  a  chief  secretary,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  attorney-general 
for  Ireland  and  a  privy  council.  The  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  who  is  the  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  lieutenant,  is  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  official 
acts  of  the  Irish  administration.  There  is  also  a  Local  Government  Board,  a 
Board  of  Works,  a  Board  of  National  Education,  and  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Other  Industries  and  Technical  Instruction,  created  in  1899.  The  police  force 
of  Ireland  includes  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police,  numbering  in  1899,  I2>393  men.  Ireland  is  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  103  members  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  28  peers. 

Emigration. — The  population  of  Ireland  is  constantly  decreasing  on  account  of 
emigration.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  Ireland  from  1851  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1900  is  given  at  3,796,131.  According  to  the  annual  rqjort  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  immigration,  the  number  of  immigrants  from  Ireland  to  the 
United  States  in  1900  was  35,607,  against  32,345  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total 
number,  85  were  debarred,  10^  were  illiterate,  24,809  brought  less  than  $30  each, 
and  6o4it  had  been  in  the  United  States  before.  In  regard  to  destination,  13,289  stayed 
in  NewYork,  8749  went  to  Massachusetts,  and  1918  to  New  Jersey. 

Religion  and  Education. — Out  of  a  total  population  of  4.704,750  in  1891,  3,S49>956. 
or  75.5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
600.000  to  the  Church  of  England,  444.974  were  Presbyterians,  55.500  Methodists, 
17,017  Independents,  Slil  Baptists,  and  3033  Quakers.  At  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Ireland  are  the  University  of  Dublin  and  the  Queen's  colleges  at 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  There  is  a  Catholic  university,  which  includes  the 
University  of  Dublin  and  seven  Catholic  colleges.  According  to  the  sixty-sixth 
annual  report  of  the  commissioners  of  national  education,  there  were  at  the  end 
of  September,  1899,  8670  schools  in  operation  and  290  in  the  course  of  construction. 
The  total  enrolment  of  the  national  schools  was  over  800,000.  There  were  also  346 
special  schools,  of  which  301  were  convent  national  and  45  monastery  national 
schools.  The  total  number  of  pupils  both  in  the  convent  and  the  monastery  schools 
was  107,680,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  73.435-  The  153  workhonse  schools 
had  an  enrolment  of  5061.  There  were  also  99  island  schools  and  160  schools 
attended  by  half-time  pupils,  with  an  enrolment  of  5422  and  4753  respectively. 
According  to  the  census  of  1891,  71  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ireland  could 
read  and  write;  11  per  cent  read  only,  and  18  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

For  statistics  of  trade  and  production,  and  also  for  the  history  for  the  year,  see 
article  C^keat  Britain. 

IRHLAND)  OHUROH  OF,  was  united  to  the  CHiurch  of  England  by  the  Act 
of  Union,  1800,  but  disestablished  by  an  act  of  1869,  taking  effect  January  i,  1871. 
The  governing  body,  a  General  Synod  which  meets  annually,  is  composed  of  two 
houses,  one  of  bishops  and  one  of  clei^fymen  and  laymen,  the  latter  body  elected 
triennially  by  the  various  diocesan  synods.  In  1900  the  clergy  was  represented  by  13 
bishops,  1200  incumbents,  and  360  curates;  the  lai^,  by  an  estimated  church  popu- 
lation of  600,703. 
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IRON  AMD  STBEIh  During  the  year  1900  there  has  been  great  activity  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  which  has  extended  from  the  mining  of  the  ore  to  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  and  other  finished  articles.  Before  discussuig  the  con- 
dition of  this  industry  during  the  period  under  consideration,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  distribution  of  iron,  production  throughout  the  world.  Acord^l^;  to  the 
Society  of  German  Iron  Masters,  the  production  of  pig  iron  per  head  of  p<^ulation 
in  18$^  was  as  follows: 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Germany  296     Sweden  248 

Great  Britain   476     Italy   i 

France   142     Russia   38 

Austria-Hungary   64     United  States   350 

Belgium   330 

A  more  satisfactory  basis  of  comparison,  however,  is  to  consider  the  total  produc- 
tion of  each  country,  and  from  the  most  recent  statistics  available  the  following 
table  has  been  compiled: 

Production 

Country.  Year.  in  Tons. 

Great  Britain  1899   9,393,oi8 

Austria   .1898   957.837 

Hungary   1898   439.404 

Bosnia   1899   13749 

Belgium   1899   1,036,185 

Canada  1899   94,077 

France   1899   2,567,388 

Germany  and  Luxemburg  1899   8,029,305 

Italy   1898   12,387 

Japan  i8g6.   16,000 

Russia   1898   2,193,750 

Spain   iSgg   295,840 

Sweden   1  1899   497,727 

United   States  1899   13,620,703 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  in  1899  was  13.620,703  long  tons, 
-valued  at  $245,172,654.  During  the  same  year  the  quantity  of  iron  ore  mined 
amounted  to  24,^3.173  long  tons,  valued  at  $34,999,077.  The  iron  ore  production 
for  1900  was  doubtless  still  larger,  and  the  unprecedented  figures  of  1899  probably 
exceeded  by  about  1,000,000  tons.  About  80  per  cent  of  this  production  came  from 
the  Lake  Superior  regions,  of  which  the  output  for  the  years  1899  ^d  1900  is  given 
below: 

1899.  1900. 

Marquette  Range  $3,757,oio  $3.2o5,437 

Menominee  Range   3,301,052  3,193,024 

Gc^ebic  Range   2,795,856  2,752,675 

Vamillian  Range   1,771.502  1.655,799 

Mesabi  Range   6,636,384  7,7o3.38o 

Michipicoten  (Canada)   62,000 


$18,251,804  $18,632,315 

From  these  statistics  it  is  seen  that  the  increase  was  entirely  due  to  the  Mesabi 
district,  and  that  the  output  of  Minnesota  for  the  first  time  exceeded  that  of  Michi- 
gan. Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Lake  Superior  production  is,  that  in  1900, 
7  mines  shipped  over  750,000  tons  of  ore  each,  while  two  others  shipped  over 
1,000,000  tons.  This  shows  a  remarkable  increase  in  output  when  it  is  considered 
that  up  to  1890  no  single  mine  in  this  district  had  reached  a  production  of  750,000 
tons,  and  up  to  1896  but  one  had  produced  such  an  amount. 

This  enormous  output  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  handled 
largely  in  specially  constructed  steel  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  so  important  has 
the  ore-carrying  trade  become  that  there  are  now  about  thirty  laige  steel  ships  in 
commission  or  building  which  have  an  average  capacity  of  from  6000  to  7000  tons. 
During  the  year  1900  the  freight  rate  for  the  ore  delivered  at  Lake  Erie  ports  was 
$i.2S  per  ton,  but  this  will  probably  be  reduced  by  nearly  50  cents  during  the  coming 
season.  There  was  also  considerable  activity  in  iron-mining  in  the  Southeastern 
States,  but.  as  usual,  most  of  the  output  is  from  Alabama. 

The  production  of  the  different  classes  of  ptg  iron  in  the  United  States  for  1899 
and  1900  is  given  in  the  following  table : 
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Iraa  nai  Steel. 


1899. 


igoa 


Foundry  and  foi^e  iron  4,213,124 

Bessemer  pig  8,202,778 

Basic  pig   985.033 

Spiegel  and  ferro   219,768 


Tons. 


Per  Cent 

30.9 
60.2 


4464,529  32.1 

8,124,255  58.4 

1,058,542  7.6 

267,270  1.9 


Tons.    Per  Cent 


13,620,703 


100.0 


13.914.596  100.0 


There  is,  accordingly,  an  increase  of  293,893  tons  in  the  amount  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duced during  1900  over  the  production  for  1899.  As  a  result  of  this  activity  nearly 
all  of  the  furnaces  which  could  be  worked  were  in  active  operation  during  the  year, 
including  some  of  the  older  furnaces  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere,  which,  on  account  of  thetr  location  and  other  causes,  can  be  run  at  a 
profit  only  when  the  price  of  iron  is  abnormally  high.  Four  large  blast-furnaces — 
two  at  Chicago,  one  at  Thomas,  Ala.,  and  one  at  La  Follette,  Tenn. — have  been 
completed,  and  a  number  of  others  are  being  erected,  so  that  in  1901  there  will  be 
23  new  blast-furnaces  available.  Making  allowance  for  those  to  be  put  out  of  com- 
mission, this  gives  an  increased  annual  net  producing  capacity  of  3,000,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  per  annum.  No  official  figures  of  the  production  of  steel  during  1900  are 
available,  but  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  10,980,000  tons,  of  which  7,500,000  tons 
were  Bessemer  steel,  3,225,000  tons  open-hearth  steel,  and  155,000  tons  were  crucible 
and  other  special  steels.  Exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United  States,  princi- 
pally in  the  form  of  pig  iron,  raits,  steel  billets,  bars,  plates,  structural,  steet,  and 
machinery,  amounted  in  value  to  $121,913,548  for  the  year  ending  Z)ecember  31, 
1900,  as  compared  with  $93,716,031  in  1899. 

Turning  to  the  figures  for  the  other  leading  iron-producing  countries,  we  find  that, 
like  the  United  States,  they  show  great  activity  in  iron  and  steel  production.  The 
following  table  gives  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  for  1900  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries for  which  statistics  are  available : 


These  figures  are  partly  estimated  and  partly  official.  From  them  and  the  reports 
from  other  foreign  countries  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  world  for  igoo 
was  estimated  at  41,750,000  tons,  and  of  steel  at  27,500,000  tons.  During  the  year 
Canada  entered  the  field  as  an  iron-producing  and  steel-making  country  on  a  com- 
paratively large  scale.  American  capitalists,  following  up  their  purdiase  of  the 
Sydney  coal  fields  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  have  purchased  a  portion  of  the 
Bell  Island,  Newfoundland,  iron  mines,  and  commenced  work  during  1900  on  a  large 
coke-making  plant  blast-furnaces,  and  steel  works  at  Sydney.  These  plants  had 
reached  an  advanced  stage  of  construction  at  the  close  of  the  year,  A  similar 
project  for  using  Cape  Breton  coal  and  Bell  Island  ore  in  manufacturing  steel  on  a 
targe  scale  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Company,  and  will  doubtless  be 
carried  well  on  toward  completion  in  igoi. 

Technology. — ^The  changes  in  the  technical  details  of  steel  and  iron  manufacture 
during  190D  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  improvements  looking  toward  increased 
economy  and  improved  quality  of  the  product,  and  in  the  better  handling  of  large 
quantities  of  material.  Under  this  head  may  be  included  improved  machinery  for 
loading  iron  ore  from  vessels  to  cars,  and  cars  to  vessels,  at  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  increased  use  of  steel  cars  of  large  capacity  made  up  into  heavy  trains 
and  hauled  by  locomotives  of  great  size.  Several  improvements  have  been  made  in 
charging  machines  for  blast  and  steel  furnaces,  and  the  pig-iron  casting  machine, 
which  is  now  a  necessary  attachment  to  all  large  furnaces,  has  been  further  im- 
proved. In  steel  making  the  Talbot  continuous  process  has  been  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  United  States,  and  the  Morrell  openrhearth  process  has  been 
tried  at  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company's  works,  it  is  understood,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  use  of  blast-furnace  gases  in  gas  engines  for  the  production  of  power 
has  extended  rapidly  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  nearly  35.000  horse  power  being 
thus  produced  at  the  end  of  1900.  The  study  of  the  possible  uses  of  blast-furnace 
slag  was  continued  during  the  year  by  C.  von  Schwartz,  A.  D.  Fibers  and  others. 
Il  has  been  employed  in  making  sand  bricks,  cement,  and  sometimes  for  fertilizer, 
particularly  when  it  contains  a  sufficient  percentage  of  phosphorus.    One  method 


Pig  Iron. 
Tons. 


Steel. 
Tons. 


Great  Britain 

Germany   

France   

Belgium  .... 


0,150,000 
8,406,370 
2,683,000 
975-000 


5,100,000 
6,780,000 
1,625,000 
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of  making  slag  cement  is  to  use  slag  obtained  from  a  furnace  producing  grey 
iron.  It  is  first  granulated  by  running  it  while  hot  into  a  stream  of  cold  water,  so 
that  sand  is  produced.  This  material  is  then  dried  with  equal  quantities  of  limestone, 
and  to  it  is  added  powdered  slaked  lime.  The  whole  is  then  finely  pulverized,  so 
that  it  will  pass  through  a  sieve  which  has  5000  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  as  the 
proper  degree  of  fineness  is  essential  to  the  proper  setting  of  the  cement.  The 
powdered  mixture  is  made  up  into  bricks  with  8  per  cent,  of  water,  and  after  stand- 
ing in  the  air  for  a  few  days  it  is  burned  to  clinkers  in  a  kiln.  These  clinkers,  when 
ground  and  made  into  briquettes,  show  a  tensile  strength  after  28  days  of  282-370 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  after  360  days  of  538-700  pounds  per  square  inch 
{/oumat  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  L,  1900). 

Mr.  Elbers  has  suggested  its  use  in  making  artificial  stone  for  building  purposes, 
and  a  number  of  experiments  in  this  field  are  being  tried. 

What  seems  to  be  an  important  improvement  in  rail  manufacture  was  given  a 
trial  at  one  of  the  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  during  the  year,  and  con- 
sists in  an  arrangement  for  allowing  the  rail  to  be  finished  at  a  lower  temperature 
without  affecting  the  rapidity  and  quanti^  of  production.  Among  the  minor 
improvements  worthy  of  mention  are  the  building  of  a  plant  near  Chic^o  for  mak- 
ing steel  castings  by  the  Tropenas  process;  the  use  of  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and 
vanadium  in  making  special  steels,  and  the  tests  now  in  process  on  nickel-steel 
rails.  The  advantages  of  drying  the  blast  for  blast-furnaces  and  converters  were 
seriously  discussed  during  the  year,  and  at  its  close  the  prospects  were  that  the  near 
future  would  see  experiments  in  this  direction  constructed  on  a  large  scale. 

Trade. — The  outline  history  of  the  steel  and  iron  trade  for  1900  was  substantially 
as  follows:  A  period  of  high  prices;  a  sharp  break  in  quotations  accompanied  by  a 
falling  off  in  business ;  a  period  of  somewhat  more  active  trade  at  low  prices,  and 
finally  a  recovery  in  prices,  but  to  a  point  much  below  that  at  which  the  year  opened. 
The  tendency  toward  the  formation  of  large  industrial  corporations  by  consolidation, 
which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  1899,  continued  to  a  less  extent  duritig  1900,  and 
conversely  there  was  a  noticeable  movement  to  organize  new  companies  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  combinations.  Some  of  these  new  organizations  were 
undoubtedly  formed  largely  for  the  purpose  of  selling  out  to  the  combinations,  but 
others  were  legitimate  undertakings.  The  followitig  table  shows  the  prices  for  each 
month  of  1900  at  which  pig  iron  and  steel  sold  at  Pittsburg,  Perni. : 

PTPreBURO  MONTHLY  PRICES  PER  TON  OP  IRON  AND  8TEEL. 


BMsemer  pig  Iron  ......... 

Bufc  

PoQiidry  No.  2  

Gnj  forge  

BeMcmer  steel  billcU  

Bheel«  Ko.Zt  

Bheete  No.  S8  

T&nk  pistes  

Steel  bars  

Steel  raits.  

Wire  nalla  

Cut  aaliB  

FerroDUiigaDeM  


J&n. 

Feb. 

Uar. 
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American  Iron  and  Steel  in  Europe. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  keystone 
of  commercial  supremacy  in  the  modem  world  is  the  production  and  conversion  of 
pig  iron,  for  on  these  depend  rapid  communication,  naval  and  military  strength, 
and  the  manufacturing  industries.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  English  production  of 
pig  iron  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  United  States,  being  7,811.727  tons  in  1884 
as  against  4,097.867  by  the  United  States.  But  in  1899  the  United  States  produced 
over  4.000,000  tons  more  than  Great  Britain,  the  estimated  amount  of  the  former 
being  13,620,703  and  of  the  latter  0,363,018.  In  1898,  moreover,  Great  Britain 
imported,  mainly  from  Spain,  nearly  5,500,000  tons  of  pig  iron  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  and  Siemens  steel.  In  the  world's  production  of  pig  iron 
for  i8g8  the  United  States  made  32.8  per  cent :  Great  Britain,  24  per  cent.,  and 
Germany,  20.3  per  cent.  Of  steel,  the  United  States  made  37.6  per  cent. ;  Germany. 
33.9  per  cent.,  and  Great  Britain,  ig.3  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  and  because  of 
the  still  ravenous  American  iron  and  steel  markets,  British  exports  of  those  products 
have  been  largely  in  excess  of  American  exports.  But  the  British  exports  are 
declining,  while  those  of  America  are  increasing.  British  exports  of  iron  have 
fallen  off  nearly  100  per  cent,  since  1884,  while  the  United  States  exports  were  in 
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i8g8  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  in  1889.  English  exports  of  rails  and  other  rail- 
way supplies  amounted  in  the  early  seventies  to  nearly  iio,ooo,ooo  yearly;  in  iSgl& 
they  had  fallen  to  about  £3,000,000.  During  the  same  period  American  exports  of 
the  same  materials  increased  in  amount  from  one- seventy- fourth  to  one-half  of  the 
British.  In  1898  the  total  production  of  rails  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  772,035 
tons;  that  of  the  United  States  was  1,981,241  tons,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much.  The  apparent  inference  from  these  figures  is  that  with  the  glutting  of  the 
American  markets  exports  of  very  great  magnitude  will  follow.  In  the  matter  of 
finished  iron  and  steel  products  the  statistics  are  similar.  American  exports  of 
stationary  engines  have  increased  200  per  cent  in  ten  years  (from  1889  to  1898), while 
British  exports  have  fallen  oS  22  per  cent.  American  exports  of  locomotives  have 
increased  300  per  cent,  and  British  exports  in  the  years  1889  and  18^  were  approxi- 
mately equal.  Many  reasons  are  advanced  by  British  writers  to  account  for  the 
increasing  prominence  of  the  American  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  some  of  these 
include  a  rebuke  and  warning  to  their  countrymen.  In  discussing  the  greater  rich- 
ness of  American  ore  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  dis- 
tances over  which  ore  is  hauled  in  America;  for  instance,  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Pittsburg,  including  two  reshipmenta.  And  it  is  added  that  a  more  crucial  element 
than  the  richer  ore  renders  it  possible  for  iron  rained  at  Lake  Superior  to  be  shii^Md 
to  Buffalo  and  there  foundried.  reshipped  to  New  York,  a  total  distance  of  nearly 
2000  miles,  and  from  there  sent  to  Australia  to  compete  with  British  products  in  a 
British  colony.  The  building  by  an  American  firm  of  the  great  Atbara  Bridge  for 
the  railroad  to  Khartoum  in  1898,  and  the  supplying  of  American  locomotives  for 
the  Midland  Railway  in  1899  are  other  instances  which  the  English  cannot  forget. 
Since  the  great  engineering  strike  attention  has  been  pretty  sharply  fixed  upon  the 
method  of  the  British  trades  unions.  An  accurate  demarcation  of  their  attitude  is 
almost  impossible,  but  their  position  seems  fairly  well  outlined  by  the  statement 
in  the  official  Journal  of  the  A»ialgamatcd  Society  of  Engineers,  that  "Labor-dis- 
placing machinery  means  an  ever-increasing  obstacle  to  be  fiiced."  Now  it  ts  under- 
stood m  England  that  the  tendency  in  America  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  devices  that  few  native-born  Americans  care  to  undertake 
simple  and  continuous  manual  labor,  and  it  is  to  this  man-displacing  process  that 
America's  present  position  in  the  industries  is  largely  due.  That  the  American 
workmen  themselves  appreciate  that  this  labor-saving  process  is  to  their  own 
advantage  was  shown  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
1899,  when  opposition  to  anti-trust  legislation  was  declared  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  likely  to  injure  organized  labor.  Since  the  trusts  are  the  great  users  of  labor- 
saving  machinery — and  the  larger  the  trust  the  more  extensive  are  the  labor-saving 
devices  employed — the  inferential  reasoning  in  favor  of  "labor-displacing  machinery^ 
is  evident.  The  wages,  observes  an  English  writer,  which  American  workmen 
draw  would  make  many  English  employers  gasp.  They  work,  he  adds,  on  the 
"piece  system"  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  the  more  work  they  turn  out  the  higher 
are  their  wages,  and  the  cheaper  does  the  employer  obtain  his  product.  In  contrast 
to  this  is  the  position  taken  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  in  England. 
Rule  XXXIX.  of  that  society  reads:  "Any  member  asking  for  or  taking  work  by 
contract  or  piecework  in  any  firm  or  factory  where  piece  contract  work  does  not  at 
present  exist  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  fined  2as.,  for  the  second  40s.,  and  for  the 
third  be  expelled  from  the  society;  and  in  no  case  shall  piecework  be  engaged  in 
any  firm  or  factory  where  it  does  not  at  present  exist."  Even  where,  in  American 
factories,  workmen  are  paid  by  the  day,  it  is  claimed  that  a  closer  approximation  is 
made  between  efficiency  and  payment,  and  that  the  workmen  are  in  general  more 
intelligent  and  ambitious.  Again  it  is  said  that  English  managers  themselves  are 
too  conservative  in  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  their  plants  and  particularly 
in  the  placing  of  contracts.  Instances  are  given,  by  way  of  contrast,  of  American 
steel  concerns  which  made  business  by  employing  experts  to  prove  to  architects  and 
builders  that  steel  frameworks  could  be  advantageou.tly  used  on  proposed  buildings ; 
a  more  striking  example  is  that  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Works,  which  literally 
created  a  market  for  steel  cars.  The  Englishman  turns  out  work  on  well-defined 
patterns  and  is  more  willing  to  wait  the  demand  for  it.  And  he  is  not  always  will- 
mg  to  modify  his  product  to  meet  special  requirements.  In  this  way  the  colonial 
trade  for  less  specialized  and  massively  built  locomotives  than  are  used  in  England 
has  gone  in  considerable  amounts  to  America.  For  the  American  will  alter  his  plan 
to  fit  the  job.  and  is  willing  to  lose  money  on  it  if  he  sees  an  opening  market.  The 
plan — carried  to  a  less  extent  in  England — of  working  night  and  day  is  another  aid 
toward  a  cheap  product.  An  example  of  the  difference  of  method  of  English  and 
American  iron  masters  is  furnished  by  an  English  writer.  Blast-furnaces  in 
America,  he  says,  are  driven  hard,  with  the  consequent  result  that  they  have  to  be 
relined  every  three  or  four  years — and  furnace  relining  is  a  costly  operation.  In 
England,  where  the  furnaces  are  driven  at  much  lower  blast,  the  hnings  some- 
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times  last  18  years.  Oi  course  the  higher  the  blast  the  more  pig  iron  is  turned  out,  and 
the  American  position  is  that  "a  lining  is  good  for  so  much  pig  and  the  sooner  it 
makes  it  the  better."  The  English  iron  master  says  that  more  money  would  be  lost 
in  relining  than  would  be  gained  on  pig.  But  he  may  not  take  into  sufficient 
account  the  larger  number  of  furnaces  which  his  economy  necessitates,  and  the  men 
to  run  them,  and  the  additional  fixed  charges. 

IBBIXiATlOXI.  The  question  how  to  furnish  water  to  the  arid  lands  o£  the 
West  has  not  yet  passed  the  st£^e  of  discussion  and  controversy.  Upon  one  point, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement,  that  the  problem  is  too  vast, 
both  in  its  geographical  and  financial  aspect,  to  be  solved  by  private  enterprise  or  by 
individual  States,  and  must  be  taken  up,  at  least  in  a  preliminary  way,  by  the 
national  government.  But  while  it  is  conceded  by  all  interested  parties  that  the 
initial  step  must  be  taken  by  the  general  government,  opinions  differ  greatly  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  this  work  should  be  carried  on  by  the  nation.  Some  of  those 
favoring  actual  construction  maintain  that  the  national  government  should  merely 
build  great  storage  reservoirs,  under  the  direction  of  the  corps  of  engineers  of  the 
army,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  river  and  harbor  works,  and  that  the  distribution 
of  the  water  and  the  construction  of  distributing  canals  and  ditches  should  be  left 
to  the  States  and  to  private  enterprise.  Others  would  have  the  national  government 
control  both  the  water  and  the  land  through  which  it  is  distributed,  believing  that 
the  value  of  the  land  and  water  would  be  so  interdependent  that  they  would  require 
common  management.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken  up  the  question 
of  the  use  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  obtained,  and  has  directed  its  attention  to 
conditions  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West  One  of  the  first  problems  considered, 
which  is  really  preliminary  to  the  main  one,  has  been  the  determination  of  some 
basis  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  over  water  rights  for  irrigation.  There  is  no 
tittle  uncertainty  in  many  matters  connected  with  this  subject,  which  has  been 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  farmer  frequently  has  no  idea  of  the  amount  required 
to  bring  about  the  best  results  on  his  land,  and  claims  more  than  he  actually  needs. 

Another  problem  under  discussion  is  the  a^lication  of  irrigation  methods  in  the 
East.  Curious  as  it  may  seem,  irrigation  can  often  be  profitably  practised  in  the 
moist  climate  of  the  Eastern  States,  especially  during  abnormally  dry  seasons,  and 
in  portions,  of  New  Jersey,  for  example,  some  very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained  by  this  means. 

By  the  proper  application  of  water  a  farmer  may  at  times  save  a  valuable  crop 
from  total  destruction.  There  is  a  general  awakening  to  the  necessity  tluU  steps 
should  be  taken  immediately  to  prevent  the  deforestation  of  the  land  about  water 
supplies.  The  eflfect  of  forests  is  to  decrease  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  to  dis- 
tribute more  evenly  and  over  longer  periods  its  removal  through  water  courses. 
The  forest  thus  confers  the  benefits  of  diminishing  the  danger  of  floods  and  in- 
creasing the  flow  of  water  through  seasons  of  drought.  The  general  status  of  public 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  irrigation  is  reflected  in  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted  at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  held 
at  Chicago  in  November,  1900: 

(1)  We  urge  upon  Congress  that  national  appropriations  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  should  be  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  forest  and  the 
reforestation  of  denuded  areas  as  natural  storage  reservoirs  and  for  the  construction 
by  the  national  government,  as  a  part  of  its  policy  of  internal  improvement,  of 
storage  reservoirs  and  other  works  for  flood  protection  and  to  save  for  use  in  aid  of 
navigation  and  irrigation  the  waters  which  now  run  to  waste  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  artesian  and  subterranean  sources  of  water  supply. 

(2)  The  waters  of  all  streams  should  forever  remain  subject  to  public  control 
and  the  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  should  inhere  in  the  land  irrigated 
and  beneficial  use  be  the  basis,  the  measure  and  the  limit  of  the  right. 

(3)  The  work  of  building  the  reservoirs  necessary  to  store  the  floods  should  be 
done  directly  by  the  government  under  existing  statutes  relating  to  the  employment 
of  labor  and  hours  of  work  and  under  laws  that  will  give  to  all  American  citizens  a 
free  and  equal  opportunity  to  get  first  employment  and  then  a  home  on  the  land. 

(4)  We  commend  the  efficient  work  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  the  investigation  of  the  physical  and  legal  problems  and  other  conditions 
relating  to  irrigation,  and  in  promoting  the  adoption  of  more  effective  laws,  customs 
and  methods  of  irrigated  agriculture,  and  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding liberal  appropriations  for  this  important  work. 

The  great  possibilities  of  national  development  that  will  be  opened  up  by  a  general 
system  of  irrigation  by  whatever  agency  provided  are  evident  when  it  is  remembered 
that  one-third  of  the  whole  United  States,  not  including^  Alaska  or  foreign  posses- 
sions, is  still  unoccupied,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  national  government,  and  that  , 
much  of  this  land  is  naturally  fertile  except  for  the  lack  of  water. 
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Among  the  recent  publications  may  be  mentioned  one  by  F.  H.  King  on  Drain- 
age and  Irrigation. 

ISTHBUAN  CANAL  OOSOIIsazON.  See  Nicaragua  Canal. 

ITAUAN  UTBRATORZI.  History.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  use- 
ful historical  works  issued  in  Italy  during  the  past  year,  but  the  most  important 
event  in  this  field  is  not  the  publication  of  a  new  work,  but  the  reissue  of  an  old 
one,  Muratori's  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores.  This  great  collection  of  early  Italian 
chronicles,  which  first  appeared  at  Milan  in  1723-51,  was  unquestionably  a  remark- 
able achievement  for  that  period ;  but  the  texts  are  often  defective,  whole  passages 
sometimes  being  omitted,  and  need  has  long  been  felt  for  a  new  and  critical  edition. 
The  project  is  at  last  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  veteran  poet  and 
professor  of  literature,  Giosue  Carducci,  and  the  first  two  volumes  have  already  ap- 
peared. They  contain  the  Histories  Miscella  of  Landolfo  Sagace,  edited  by  Vit- 
torio  Fiorini,  whose  literary  work  already  includes  an  important  volume  upon  early 
Italian  manuscripts;  and  the  Lives  of  the  Doges,  by  Marin  Sanudo,  edited  by 
Giovanni  Monticolo,  who  occupies  a  chair  of  history  at  Rome,  and  has  based  this 
edition  upon  the  original  text  preserved  at  Venice,  while  Muratori  evidently  had 
access  only  to  a  mutilated  copy.  Among  the  year's  new  contributions  to  history 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  Civil  and  Political  History  of  the  Papacy,  by 
the  Marchese  Nobili-Vitelleschi,  the  distinguished  Italian  statesman  whose  im- 
portant volume  on  the  Ecumenical  Council  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  an 
authority  upon  church  history.  His  new  work  covers  the  period  from  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  doum  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  Achille 
Plebano,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  influential  Roman  journal,  the  Fanfulla,  and 
an  authority  on  finance  and  banking,  has  just  completed  the  second  volume  of  his 
History  of  Italian  Finance,  bringing  the  subject  down  from  the  time  when  the  party 
of  the  Left  came  into  power  to  the  death  of  Depretis.  It  is  a  work  which  merits 
the  attention  of  students  both  of  history  and  economics.  A  political,  civil,  and 
military  history  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  is  beinjg 
written  by  Giuseppe  Jovine.  The  first  volume  has  already  been  issued  by  a  Neapoli- 
tan house.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  a  year  since  Professor  Pietro  Orsi's  Modem 
Italy,  giving  a  rapid  survey  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  published  in 
Eiwlish  in  the  Stories  of  the  Nations  Series.  It  has  since  been  issued  in  Italian, 
and  has  received  much  favorable  notice.  Among  the  monographs  on  local  Italian 
history  the  following  seem  to  deserve  special  mention:  A  History  of  Civitavecchia, 
by  Carlo  Calisse;  a  curious  and  painstaking  study,  by  Ludovico  Frati,  of  private  life 
in  Bologna  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century;  and  two  sumptuous 
volumes  dealing  respectively  with  Florence  and  Naples.  The  former  of  these  is 
entitled  The  Centre  of  Florence;  Historical  Studies  and  Artistic  Memories,  and  is 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commune  of  Florence.  The  other  is  entitled 
Naples  of  To-Day,  and  consists  of  a  collection  of  papers  contributed  by  a  score  of 
the  leading  Neapolitan  writers — among  others  the  novelist,  Matilde  Serao,  and 
the  dramatist,  Roberto  Bracco — describii^  the  various  aspects,  topographical,  sodal, 
and  intellectual,  of  contemporary  life  in  Naples.  Professor  Giovanni  Oberziner,  an 
archieologist  of  some  repute  and  author  of  a  long  list  of  volumes  dealing  with  the 
struggles  of  the  Roman  Empire  against  barbarians  from  the  north,  this  year  pub- 
lishes The  Wars  of  Augustus  Against  the  Alpine  Tribes,  a  large  quarto  volume, 
provided  with  numerous  maps.  Two  volumes  dealing  with  the  Napoleonic  period 
should  be  mentioned.  The  first,  by  E,  Barone,  an  officer  in  the  Italian  army,  forms 
the  first  instalment  of  an  interesting  Study  of  the  Conduct  of  the  War  of  1814  in 
France.  The  second  is  a  curious  and  hitherto  unpublished  correspondence,  con- 
sisting of  letters  exchanged  between  a  certain  Count  Antonio  Greppi  and  his  son, 
Paolo,  who  was  living  in  Paris  from  the  year  1791  down  to  the  close  of  the  century. 
These  letters  are  now  issued  by  a  descendant,  the  present  Count  Greppi,  under  the 
title  The  French  Revolution  in  the  Letters  of  an  Italian  Spectator. 

Biography,  Literary  Criticism,  etc. — It  is  more  difficult  than  usual  this  year  to 
draw  a  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  biography  and  literary  criticism,  since, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  lives  of  the  late  King  Humbert,  announced  in 
December  for  early  publication,  the  volumes  worthy  of  mention  under  this  head 
are  confined  almost  exclunvely  to  bic^raphies  of  distinguished  authors.  A  new  and 
important  addition  to  the  excellent  Pantheon  series,  published  at  Florence,  is  a  life 
of  Petrarch,  by  Giuseppe  Ftnzi.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  rtdi  amount 
of  available  material  which  makes  such  a  volume  a  comparatively  easy  task,  no 
thorough  and  critical  biography  of  Petrarch  has  appeared  in  Italy  within  the  last 
century.  Consequently  Professor  Flnzi's  volume  fills  a  rather  serious  gap;  it 
has  been  highly  praised  as  a  careful  and  scholarly  piece  of  work,  and  contains  some 
especially  interesting  chapters  upon  certain  special  aspects  of  the  poet — his  human- 
istic studies,  his  love  for  Italy,  his  ethics,  etc.  From  the  Mind  to  the  Heart  of  Giovanni 
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Boccaccio,  by  Eugenio  Rossi,  is  the  title  of  a  rather  odd  book  which  seeks  to  give  some 
chapters  from  the  intimate  life  of  the  author  of  the  Decameron  by  tracing  the  relation 
which  the  various  women  whom  he  loved  bore  to  that  famous  work.  Monographs 
on  Dante  have  been  rather  more  numerous  than  usual.  The  Dante  lectureship 
recently  inaugurated  in  the  hall  of  the  Loggia  of  Orsanmichele,  at  Florence,  has  had 
the  effect  of  awakening  a  renewed  interest,  and  lectures  on  Dante  and  readings  from 
his  works  have  been  given  in  all  the  large  cities  of  tttt  peninsula.  Recent  publica- 
tions include  two  new  volumes  in  the  Biblioteca  Storico-Critica  della  Letteratura 
Dantesca,  edited  by  G.  L.  Passerini  and  P.  Papa:  Dante  and  Heresy,  by  Professor 
Felice  Tocco,  and  The  Historical  Character  of  Folchetto  da  Marsiglia,  by  Nicola 
Zingarelli.  Signor  Passerini  is  also  editor  of  the  valuable  Collezione  di  Opusculi 
Danteschi  Inediti  o  Rari,  to  which  have  lately  been  added  Scritti  Danteschi,  by 
Parenti,  and  Agricoitura  ne'  Tempi  di  Dante,  by  Professor  GiglioH.  Other  volumes 
deserving  brief  mention  are  Woman  in  the  Divina  Commedia,  by  M,  P.  Michel- 
angeli;  a  new  volume  in  Carlo  di  Balzo's  comprehensive  collection  of  Poems  from 
a  Thousand  Authors  Concerning  Dante;  and  the  Milan  lectures  of  the  Societd 
Dantesca,  announced  for  early  publication  under  the  title  Italian  Life  and  Culture 
in  the  Time  of  Dante.  Other  works  relating  to  early  Italian  authors  are :  The  Rtc- 
ciardetto  of  Niccolo  Forteguerri,  by  F.  Bernini;  the  second  volume  of  A.  Rossi's 
exhaustive  work  upon  Francesco  Guicciardini  and  the  Florentine  Government  from 
1527  to  1540,  of  which  the  first  part  was  issued  in  i8g6;  and  two  mont^raphs  upon 
Bandello:  the  first  a  careful  study  of  Italian  Life  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  as 
Revealed  in  Bandello's  Novelle;  the  second,  The  Proverbs  of  Bandello.  by  Professor 
M.  Mandalari,  who  adds  many  interesting  parallels  from  modern  writers,  including 
Schopenhauer.  That  eighteenth-century  prodigy  of  precocious  learning,  Maria 
Gaetana  Agnesi,  forms  the  subject  of  a  discriminating  volume  by  Luisa  Anzoletti, 
a  youn^  poet  and  journalist,  who  a  few  years  ago  received  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Exhibitione  Beatrice  for  her  lectures  upon  The  Italian  Woman  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Among  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  Leopard!  continues  to  hold  a 
leading  place.  Besides  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  of  his  Pensieri  di  varia 
FilosoHa  e  di  Bella  Letteratura,  now  in  course  of  publication  under  the  care  of  a 
government  commission,  this  year  has  seen  issued  a  new  edition  of  his  poems, 
edited  by  Michele  Scherillo,  who  has  added  a  voluminous  critical  and  historical 
commentary;  a  unique  Life  of  C.  Leopardi,  Written  by  Himself,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  extracts  from  Leopardi's  letters  and  other  writings,  ingeniously  dove- 
tailed together  by  Signor  Giuseppe  Piergili  into  the  form  of  an  autobiography, 
Giovanni  Negri,  who  is  professor  of  Italian  literature  at  Pavia,  has  just  published  a 
sixth  volume  of  his  Divagaxioni  Leopardiane.  The  Autobiographic  Notes  of  Fran- 
cesco Domenico  Guerrassi,  edited  by  Signor  Guastalla,  throw  some  interesting  light 
upon  the  romanticism  of  the  author  of  The  Siege  of  Florence  and  his  contem- 
poraries. They  were  written  in  the  fall  of  1833,  during  one  of  Guerrazzi's  numerous 
imprisonments,  and,  as  the  present  editor  points  out,  are  more  sincere  than  anything 
that  he  wrote  later  about  himself,  when  his  greater  fame  in  literature  and  politics 
tended  to  make  him  adopt  a  pose.  The  new  volume  of  annual  Florentine  Lectures 
Upon  Italian  Life,  which  for  the  last  three  years  have  dealt  with  the  period  of  the 
Rinascimento,  contains  several  admirable  literary  studies,  including  "Poetry  in 
1S48,"  by  Enrico  Panzacchi;  "G.  G.  Belli,"  by  Arturo  Baccelli;  "Gius^pe  Giusti," 
by  Isidoro  del  Lungo,  and  "Monti  and  Foscolo,"  by  Vincenzo  Morello.  One  of  the 
most  important  studies  upon  contemporary  writers  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
Italy  is  Antonio  Fogassaro:  His  Life  and  His  Works,  by  the  well-known  Venetian 
critic  and  historian,  Pompeo  Molmenti.  Although  somewhat  too  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise,  it  forms  a  comprehensive  and  delightfiu  survey  of  the  author  of  Piccolo 
Mondo  Antico,  whom  each  succeeding  year  places  higher  in  the  ranks  of  contem- 
porary Italian  men  of  letters.  Another  novelist  who  is  winning  the  widespread 
recognition  that  she  has  lot^  deserved  is  Matilde  Serao,  whose  principal  stories  have 
lately  enjoyed  much  favor  in  Paris,  while  a  translation  of  her  collected  works  will 
probably  appear  in  English  within  the  coming  year.  A  discriminating  study  of  Sig- 
nora  Serao  and  her  works,  written  by  Gemma  Ferrugni,  appeared  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia  for  October.  Meanwhile  a  volume  of  Serao's  essays,  reprinted  from  the 
Mattino  del  Napoli,  where  they  appeared  from  day  to  day  over  her  pseudonym  of 
"Gibus,"  has  been  published  under  the  title  of  Saper  Vivere. 

Quite  an  unusual  number  of  volumes  of  literary  essays  remain  to  be  briefly  noted. 
Of  special  importance  is  The  Color  of  the  Times,  by  Ferdinand©  del  Roberto,  the 
keen-sighted  psychologue,  who  two  years  ago  published  a  searching  study  of  Leo- 
pardi, and  whose  volume  contains  interesting  essays  upon  Tolstoy.  Maeterlinck, 
Nietzsche,  Sully  Prudhom,  and  Nordau.  Still  another  critic  known  especially  as  a 
student  of  Let^rdi  is  Giuseppe  Chiarini,  whose  new  volume  of  Literary  Studies 
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and  Portraits  contains  a  rather  notable  essay  upon  the  married  life  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  The  critic  who  prefers  to  be  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Evelyn"  has 
published  a  collection  of  papers  upon  A  Few  Modem  English  Poets  and  Prose 
Writers,  including  Keats,  Ruskin,  Kipling  as  the  ideal  of  patriotism,  and  William 
Morris  as  the  ideal  of  humanity.  Deserving  of  mention  are  Diego  di  Roberto's 
Contemporaneous  French  Poets,  ranging  from  Verlaine  to  Henri  Regnier;  William 
Shakespeare,  the  Poet  and  the  Man,  by  Federigo  Garlanda;  Neo-Latin  Poetry  in 
Italy  from  the  Fourteenth  Century  to  the  President  Day,  by  Arnoldo  Bonaventura, 
and  the  third  volume  of  a  History  of  Letters  in  Sicily,  by  R.  Salvo  di  Pietra  Gan- 
zili.  In  conclusion  two  studies  of  classical  literature  deserve  mention:  The  Origin  of 
the  Greek  Fable  and  its  Relations  to  the  Oriental  Fable,  by  Michele  Marchiano;  and 
Cicero  and  His  Social  and  Economic  Ideas,  by  E,  Masedari,  who  has  here  studied 
a  side  of  the  life  and  mind  of  Cicero  hitherto  neglected,  and  discusses  at  length  the 
Roman  statesman's  views  of  social  equality,  division  of  classes,  plutocracy,  dema- 
gogy, etc. 

Poetry. — The  recent  efforts  of  Italian  poets  may  be  summed  up  very  briefly.  Of 
first  importance  is  Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  Laudi  del  Ciclo,  del  Mare,  della  Terra,  e 
degli  Eroi  (Praise  of  Heaven,  Ocean,  Earth,  and  Heroes),  part  of  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Nuova  Antohgia,  and  which  he  is  now  occupied  in  revising  for  publi- 
cation in  book  form.  They  are  poems  full  of  exquisite  images  and  lofty  thoi^hts, 
and  give  further  evidence  of  D'Annunzio's  consummate  mastery  of  form.  Giovanni 
Pascoli,  one  of  the  most  finished  of  the  younger  poets  and  almost  equally  admired 
for  his  Latin  and  Italian  verse,  has  published  a  volume  of  Poemetti,  nearly  all  of 
which  deal  with  rural  subjects.  Vittoria  A|[anoor,  whose  Armenian  ancestry  is 
revealed  in  the  wealth  of  color  and  the  oriental  languor  that  characterize  all  her 
poems,  shows  in  her  latest  volume,  Legeenda  Eterna,  a  deeper  feelii^  and  a  more 
thorough  mastery  of  form  than  in  any  of  her  previous  poems.  Severino  Ferrari,  of 
the  University  of  Bolc^a,  gives  us  a  new  volume  of  sonnets  entitled  Primavera 
Fiorentina;  and  Emanuele  Sella,  author  of  an  important  volume  upon  Italian  emi- 
gration, publishes  this  year  a  volume  of  lyrics,  Questo  e  Sogno,  which  have  been 
much  admired  for  their  graceful  imagery  and  for  their  suggestion  of  the  Florentine 
poets  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Fiction.— It  was  formerly  the  complaint  of  Italian  novelists  that  their  country- 
men preferred  to  go  abroad  for  their  fiction-  Recently  the  international  repute 
acquired  by  D'Annunzio,  Fogazzaro,  Verga,  Matilde  Serao,  and  one  or  two  others, 
has  visibly  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  home  market  for  Italian  novels;  but 
during  the  past  year  the  greatest  popular  success  enjoyed  by  any  one  story  was  that 
of  Sienkiewicz's  Quo  Vadis,  Aside  from  the  authorized  version  by  Federigo  Ver- 
dinois,  which  met  with  immediate  favor  from  the  critics,  popular  editions  were  mul- 
tiplied, several  of  them  appearing  simultaneously  as  feuilletons  in  the  daily  papers, 
while  a  dramatized  version  had  a  long  and  successful  run  at  one  of  the  Roman 
theatres.  On  the  strength  of  this  success  a  translation  of  Lew  Wallace's  Ben  Hur 
was  recently  issued,  but  has  so  far  failed  to  attract  any  widespread  notice.  The 
leading  Italian  novelists  have  been  singularly  unproductive  this  year.  Verga  is  still 
working  upon  his  long-delayed  Duchessa  di  Lcyra.  Fogazzaro  has  at  last  finished  his 
Piccolo  Mondo  Modcrno,  and  its  publication  in  the  Nuova  Antologta  was  deferred 
and  will  be  one  of  the  literary  events  of  the  coming  year.  De  Amicis  seems  to  have 
retired  definitely  from  the  ranks  of  novelists;  but  his  new  volume.  Memories  of 
Childhood  and  of  School,  has  the  mingled  charm  of  fiction  and  of  autobiography. 
Among  the  writers  of  the  first  rank  D'Annunzio  alone  has  been  productive,  and  his 
Fuoco  (Flame  of  Life),  which  forms  the  first  volume  in  his  new  trilogy,  Romances 
of  the  Pomegranate,  cannot  fail^  to  delight  the  reader  who  has  the  ear  to  appreciate 
the  exquisite  rhythm  of  his  flexible  and  cadenced  prose,  whatever  one  may  think  as 
to  the  subject-matter.  In  form,  Fuoco  is  a  prose  poem,  full  of  the  splendor,  the 
glowii^  color,  of  Venice ;  in  theme  it  is  a  ruthless  dissection  of  a  human  soul,  an 
extreme  instance  of  a  man's  egotism  and  a  woman's  self-sacrifice,  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  which  is  scarcely  aggravated  even  by  the  fancied  identification  of  the 
heroine  with  the  well-known  actress,  Signora  Duse.  Other  volumes  deserving  men- 
tion s.rc:'  Anime  Nude,  a  collection  of  keen  psycholt^ical  studies  by  the  Sicilian 
"verist,"  Capuana ;  /  Miei  Racconti,  a  volume  in  which  Enrico  Panzacchi,  the 
poet,  has  gathered  together  a  number  of  fugitive  love  stories  and  scraps  of  biography ; 
In  Balia  del  Venlo,  a  new  story  by  Bruno  Sperani,  best  known  for  her  admirable 
Numeri  0  Sogni,  published  about  five  years  ago;  II  Diritto  del  Amore,  short  stories 
by  the  drarnatist,  Roberto  Bracco,  and  a  characteristic  romance  by  the  indefatigable 
A.  G.  Barrili,  Re  di  Cuori.  Among  lesser-known  writers  the  followir^  deserve  to 
be  emphasized :  //  Tribuno  di  Montecitorio,  by  Luigi  Marrocco  Diprima,  who  seeks 
to  draw  the  contrast  between  the  wretched  life  of  the  very  poor  m  Rome  and  the 
frivolity  and  licentiousness  of  parliamentary  life ;  and  StUvexm,  by  Gtiglielmo  Anas- 
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tasi,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Caffaro  of  Genoa — a  symbolic  novel,  the  hero  of  which 
is  a  young  composer  who  has  placed  his  ideal  at  a  superhuman  height,  and,  finding 
attainment  impossible,  is  about  to  commit  suicide,  but  is  taught  new  hope  and  faith 
through  a  woman's  love. 

CTALT,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Europe,  includes  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  and  some  66  minor  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  The  total 
ar^,  according  to  the  latest  military  surveys,  is  110,674  square  miles,  of  which  nearly 
75  per  cent  is  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  population  December  31,  1897,  was 
31,479,217;  at  the  beginning  of  igoo  it  was  estimated  at  31,856,675.  The  increase 
would  have  been  much  greater  if  the  country  had  not  lost  by  emigration  nearly 
300,000  people  annually.  The  chief  cities  are:  Naples,  with  a  population  of  540,393; 
Rome,  500,610;  Milan,  481,297;  Turin,  355,800;  Palermo,  290,951;  Genoa,  232,777; 
Florence,  212,898,  and  Venice,  Bologna,  Messina,  Catania,  and  Leghorn,  all  above 
the  hundred -thou sand  mark.  The  government  of  Italy  is  a  limited  monarchy  under 
the  old  Sardinian  constitution  of  1848.  modified  on  the  occasions  of  accessions  of 
territory  before  1871.  The  Parliament  is  composed  of  the  Senate,  whose  members, 
338  in  number,  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  crown,  and  of  a  j^opular  chamber  of  ^ 
deputies,  elected  by  practically  universal  suffrage.  The  king  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet 
of  ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  reigning  monarch 
is  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  who  succeeded  his  murdered  father, 
Humbert,  on  July  29,  1900,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  constitution  on  August  11. 
The  present  ministry,  formed  in  June,  under  Humbert  and  retained  by  his  son,  is 
constituted  as  follows :  Premier  and  minister  of  the  interior,  Sarraco ;  foreign 
affairs,  Visconti-Venosta ;  war,  Ponza  di  San  Martino;  navy,  Morin;  justice,  Gian- 
turco;  treasury,  Rubini;  finance,  Chimirri;  public  works,  Branca;  public  instruc- 
tion, Gallo;  agriculture,  Carcano;  posts  and  telegraphs,  Pascolato. 

Religion  and  Education. — Roman  Catholicism  is  almost  the  exclusive  religion  in 
Italy,  there  being  only  about  65,000  Protestants  and  40,000  Jews.  The  government, 
however,  is  extremely  jealous  of  the  Vatican,  and  has  taken  care  to  assert  its  power 
over  the  Pope.  One  of  the  questions  at  present  under  consideration  by  the  Parlia- 
ment is  that  of  the  validity  of  religious  marriages.  The  state  by  statute  has  made 
marriage  a  civil  contract,  but  Cafliolics  are  forced  to  regard  the  ceremony  as  a 
sacrament,  which  can  be  administered  only  by  the  Church.  As  a  result  there  are 
over  100,000  couples  living  in  illegal  wedlock,  and  the  question  of  disputed  succes- 
sion and  inheritance  has  become  very  serious.  Compromises  have  been  suggested 
whereby  the  Church  would  celebrate  marriage  and  the  state  register  it;  but  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Vatican  to  the  new  government  has  made  conciliation  im- 
probable, and  may  prolong  the  present  status.  Education  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  and  the  municipalities ;  attendance  between  the  ages  of  6  and  9  is  compul- 
sory, and  large  stipends  are  distributed  by  the  central  government  to  th?  communes 
for  the  support  of  elementary  schools.  In  1899  there  were  about  50,000  students  in 
the  secondary  schools  and  2,500,000  pupils  in  the  primary  schools.  Detailed  statistics 
for  recent  years  are  not  available,  but  in  1896  uiere  were  2,379,349  children  in  the 
public  schools,  and  210,074  in  the  private  schools.  The  licet  were  attended  by  17,^9 
students,  the  ginnasi  by  59,5;^,  the  normal  schools  by  24,152,  the  technical  institu- 
tions by  47,579.  There  are  21  universtities  in  the  country,  of  which  the  chief  are 
Naples,  with  5165  students  (1900-01);  Turin,  2805;  Rome,  2348;  Bologna,  1590; 
Padua,  1569;  Palermo,  1395;  Genoa,  1278,  and  Pisa,  1103.  The  government  super- 
vises the  universities,  and  the  minister  of  education  dictates  the  general  courses  of 
instruction,  and  has  the  appointing  of  the  professors  and  other  instructors.  In  spite 
of  the  large  number  of  educational  institutions,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Italy 
is  surprisingly  his^.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
where  the  effects  of  the  Bourbon  rule  are  still  very  noticeable  in  the  poverty  and 
degradation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  in  1900  to 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  school-teachers  throughout  the  country.  The  average 
salary  of  a  college  tutor  in  Italy  is  about  1000  lire  ($193),  and  the  pay  of  a  school- 
master in  the  country  schools  is  very  much  less.  Under  the  plea  of  economy  district 
schools  are  often  closed  and  the  instructors  left  to  shift  for  themselves. ,  In  1900, 
10,000  teachers  petitioned  Parliament  for  legislative  relief;  but  the  condition  of  the 
national  finances  made  speedy  action  impossible. 

Emigration  has  attained  such  vast  proportions  as  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
Eovernment  In  the  two  Americas  there  are  now  nearly  2,000,000  Italian  subjects. 
The  southern  parts  of  Italy  furnish  80  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants,  whose  chief 
destinations  are  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  a  considerable  number  going  also  to 
Egypt.  In  1890,  217,244  men,  women,  and  children  left  the  country;  in  1895,  the 
number  was  293,181 ;  in  1899  it  increased  to  308,339,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1900  to 
2^5,335.  The  immigration  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  1897-98  was  56,641 ; 
for  1898-99,  76,489;  for  1899-1900,  99,019.  The  bad  economic  conditions  of  the 
country,  especially  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  is  responsible  for  the  immense 
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annual  exodus.  The  effects  of  the  famine  of  1898  are  still  felt,  and  the  government, 
far  from  trying  to  prevent  emigration,  has  taken  steps  to  regulate  and  facilitate  it. 
There  is  a  commissioner-general,  who  makes  contracts  with  the  navigation  com- 
panies, fixes  the  rate  of  transportation,  and  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the 
emigrants,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  and  illiterate.  The  effects  of 
governmental  control,  however,  have  not  been  very  beneficial.  Certain  companies 
have  acquired  a  monopoly  of  the  passenger  traffic,  and  have  used  their  advantage  to 
chai^  exorbitant  rates  for  very  bad  service,  while  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
commissioner  and  his  department  the  emigrants  are  taxed  8  lire  ($1.54)  a  head. 
The  remedyii^  of  these  evils  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  protection  of 
Italians  in  their  new  homes  were  made  leading  features  in  the  ministerial  programme, 
outlined  by  the  Sarraco  cabinet. 

Finance. — Revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxation  (land,  houses,  incomes,  inheri- 
tances, registration,  and  stamps) ;  indirect  taxation  (excise,  customs,  and  octroi)  ; 
state  enterprises  (railroads,  telegraphs,  post,  and  public  domains) ,  and  state  monopo- 
lies (tobacco  and  salt).  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1897-98  stood  as  follows; 
Income,  1,668.720,282  lire;  expenditures,  1,669,407,855  Hre;  for  1898-99,  income, 
1,694,627,278  lire;  expenditures,  1,702,316,483  lire;  for  1899-1900,  income,  1,700,645,824 
lire;  expenditures  (estimated),  i,70i,7gi375-  Italian  finances  durii^  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  the  annual  budget 
being  almost  invariably  closed  with  a  deficit,  while  incompetence  and  maladministra- 
tion served  to  increase  the  gulf  between  revenue  and  expenses.  But  a  brighter  era 
seems  to  be  dawning,  to  judge  from  the  report  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  December  2,  1900,  by  Rubini,  the  minister  of  the  treasury.  This  showed  tliat 
the  budget  of  1898-99  had  balanced,  and  that  an  estimated  deficit  of  22,000,000  lire 
in  the  budget  of  1899-1900  had  been  turned  into  a  surplus  of  5,000,000  by  a  great 
increase  in  the  revenue,  which  rose  to  32,000,000  lire  above  the  estimates.  The 
estimates  for  1900-O1  showed  a  deficit  of  19,000,000  lire,  of  which  13,000,000  were 
to  pay  the  unforeseen  cost  of  the  Chinese  expedition;  and  the  estimates  for  1901-02 
presented  a  deficit  of  18,000,000,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  these  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  rapidly  increasing  income  from  the  railroads,  telegraphs, 
and  customs.  Before  a  firm  financial  status  can  be  attained,  however,  radical  and 
widespread  reforms  are  necessary  in  the  system  of  taxation  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  revenue  and  the  expenditures.  Italy  for  a  long  time  has  been  saddled  with 
a  budget  that  her  economic  condition  has  made  very  hard  to  bear.  Constantly 
increasing  outlays  necessitate  the  continuance  of  the  tax  on  grain,  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  riots  of  1898.  The  burden  of  taxation  is,  on  the  whole,  so  badly 
.adjusted  as  to  weigh  most  heavily  on  the  poorer  class.  Public  opinion  in  Italy  at 
present  strongly  demands  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  grains,  the  lowering  of  the  taxes 
on  other  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  land  in  the  case  of  small 
proprietors;  and,  above  all,  demands  economy  in  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment The  Sarraco  ministry  is  pledged  to  a  series  of  financial  reforms,  embracing 
a  scheme  for  the  general  mitigation  of  imposts  and  taxes,  the  improvement  in 
methods  of  assessment  and  collection,  the  reduction  of  stamp  and  registration  duties, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  manufactured  artides.  July  i,  1898,  the  public  debt 
of  Italy  amounted  to  12,270.943,382  lire,  and  the  interest  on  it  in  July,  1899,  ran  up 
to  590,562,033  lire.  In  1898  the  savings  of  the  country  comprised  1,382,335,205  lire 
in  private  banks  and  570,324,555  lire  in  the  postal  banks;  in  1899  there  were 
1,430,816,003  lire  in  private  banks  and  611,673,687  lire  in  the  postal  banks. 

Production  and  Industry. — Sixty  per  cent,  of  laborers  in  Italy  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  prevailing  systems  of  land  tenure  are  (l)  peasant  pro- 
prietorship; (2)  a  form  of  partnership,  including  no  wages,  but  based  on  3  division 
of  profits;  (3)  rent.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  maize,  oats, 
barley,  rice,  hemp  and  flax,  wine,  olive  oil,  and  silk.  The  wheat  crop  in  i8g6  was 
145,248,840  bushds;  in  tSgj,  86,927,940  bushels,  an  abnormally  small  yield,  which 
caused  widespread  want  and  brought  about  the  grain  riots  of  the  next  year;  in 
1898,  137,359,200  bushels;  in  1839,  137,926,800  bushels,  and  in  1900  (estimated). 
119,763,60)  bushels.  The  yield  of  wine  in  1898  amounted  to  832,135,500  gallons,  and 
that  of  olive  oil  to  60,759,100  gallons.  In  1897.  6,428,613  pounds  of  raw  silk  were 
produced.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  sulphur,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead. 
The  total  value  of  the  ore  mined  in  1897  was  in  round  numbers  65,000,000  lire,  of 
which  more  than  half  represented  the  value  of  the  sulphur  output.  Tlie  northern 
provinces  of  Italy  are  developing  their  manufactures  rapidly,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
great  decrease  in  the  import  of  manufactured  goods,  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  imports  of  raw  materials  and  by  the  growing  demand  for  coal.  The  development 
is  lar^y  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  protective  tariffs  and  the  spread  of  technical 
and  commercial  education.  In  1871  Italy  imported  10,500  tons  of  raw  cotton;  in 
1898  it  imported  132,858  tons,  of  which  93,055  tons  came  from  the  United  States. 
Since         the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  have  exceeded  the  imports,  and  a 
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lively  trade  is  now  carried  on  with  Central  and  South  America,  Roumania,  and 
Turkey. 

Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Railroads. — The  chief  imports  of  Italy  are  grain, 
cotton,  coal,  silk,  machinery,  hides,  and  tobacco ;  the  exports  comprise  silk,  wine, 
olive  oil,  sulphur,  and  hemp,  the  value  of  the  silk  being  generally  over  one-h:ilf  of 
the  total  value.  In  1898  the  exports  were  valued  at  1,203,569.304  lire,  and  the  imports, 
1.413.339.346  lire.  In  the  first  half  of  1899  the  exports  amounted  to  624,000,000  lire, 
and  the  imports  to  718,000,000  lire.  The  leading  countries  in  respect  to  Italian  trade 
are  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  Italy  exported  $24,832,746  worth  of 
goods  into  the  United  States,  consisting  mostly  of  silk,  fruit,  olive  oil,  and  hemp ;  and 
took  in  return  $25,034,9,^  worth  of  grain,  cotton,  and  other  substances.  In  1899-1900 
the  imports  into  the  United  States  were  worth  {^,924,176,  and  the  exports,  $^,256,- 
620.  In  September,  1900,  a  permanent  commission  was  organized,  consisting  of 
experts  in  trade,  to  prepare  new  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  based 
on  the  investigations  of  official  documents  and  the  reports  of  chambers  of  commerce. 
Reciprocity  treaties  are  to  be  made  within  the  next  few  years  with  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  On  February  8  Baron  Fava  and  a  special  commissioner  of 
the  United  States  signed  a  reciprocity  arrangement  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Dingle^  law.  July  19  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  President,  and  immedi- 
ately went  into  effect  In  1899-1900  the  merchant  marine  contained  258  lai^ 
steamers,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  278,397,  and  1557  large  sailing  vessels,  with  a  net 
tonnage  of  492,138.  For  a  number  of  years  large  subsidies  have  been  granted  to 
ship-builders  and  navigation  companies  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  merchant 
navy.  In  1893  a  law  provided  for  the  distribution  of  139,000,000  lire  m  this  manner; 
but  the  only  one  to  profit  by  the  measure  seems  to  have  been  the  Navigasione 
Generale  Italiana,  which  owns  half  the  steam  tonnage  of  Italy,  and  charges  exorbi- 
tant tariffs  for  the  carrying  of  merchandise.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Parliament  was 
considering  the  advisability  of  reducing  the  grants  or  entirely  abolishing  the  subsidy 
system.  The  chief  ports  of  Italy  are  Genoa,  through  which  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  national  trade  passes ;  Naples,  Leghorn,  Messina,  Palermo,  and  Venice.  In  1897 
there  were  9592  miles  of  railway,  of  which  more  than  half  was  owned  and  operated 
by  the  government  and  the  rest  conceded  to  private  companies.  For  1900-O1  the 
estimated  receipts  are  284,000,000  lire,  of  which  about  143,000,000  will  go  to  the  state. 
The  expenses  of  the  state  for  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  construction  of  a  new  line, 
will  run  up  to  300,000,000  lire. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  organization  consists  of  a  permanent  force,  a  mobile 
militia,  and  a  territorial  militia.  Military  service  is  obligatory  on  all  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  39.  The  terms  of  service  rai^:e  from  2  to  5  years  with  the  stand- 
ing army,  and  from  14  to  17  years  on  "unlimited  leave"  and  in  uie  militia.  In  April, 
1899,  the  total  forces  numb^ed  3,236,161  men.  The  permanent  army  consisted  of 
&5.341  men,  of  whom  only  254,887  were  with  the  colors.  The  strength  of  the  terri- 
torial militia  was  stated  at  2,106,233.  In  December,  1899,  the  navy  consisted  of 
7  sea-going  battle-ships  and  3  building,  9  coast-defence  battle-ships,  8  armored 
cruisers  and  I  building,  15  protected  cruisers  and  I  building,  17  torpedo  vessels, 
5  destroyers  and  4  building,  182  torpedo  boats  and  I  building,  and  I  submarine 
torpedo  boat.  The  average  annual  expenditure  on  the  war  budget  for  several  years 
is  about  240,000,000  lire,  and  on  the  navy  about  110,000,000  lire.  In  1900  it  was 
proposed  to  undertake  the  reorganization  of  the  artillery  at  an  expense  of  400,000,000 
lire  in  the  next  30  years,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  new  battle-ships;  but  the 
plans  have  met  with  great  opposition  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  countiy.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  up  with  her  fellows  in  the  Triple  Alliance  has  driven  Italy  to 
excessive  military  outlays.  The  demand  for  economy  in  all  brandies  of  government 
is  especially  strong  in  the  case  of  the  army  and  the  navy;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  demand  will  be  listened  to  by  the  ministry,  until  the  reorganization  of  the 
finances  and  the  increase  of  revenue  shall  make  the  annual  budget  incline  more  to 
the  credit  side. 

History. 

Obstruction  and  Crisis.— The  beginning  of  1900  found  the  Pelloux  ministry  still 
persistent  in  pushing  the  Public  Safety  bill  through  the  Chamber,  and  the  extreme 
Left  just  as  determined  in  obstructing  all  legislative  action.  Scandalous  scenes  were 
tfie  daily  routine  in  the  Chamber^  when  deimties  shouted  revolutionary  hymns  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  keeping  time  with  their  inkstands  on  their  desks  and  finding 
solace  at  intervals  in  hurling  vile  epithets  at  the  president.  On  February  22  the  first 
section  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  at  Milan  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  ministry  in 
declaring  illegal  the  royal  decree  of  June  22,  1899,  providing  for  the  regulation  of 
associations,  public  meetings,  and  the  press.  Such  a  measure  had  been  laid  before 
the  Chamber  early  in  1899.  but  had  not  been  acted  upon.  In  embodying  it  in  a  decree 
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the  king,  the  court  declared,  had  virtually  made  law  what  the  Chamber  had  rejected; 
and  the  ordinance  was,  therefore,  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  majority,  never- 
theless, set  to  work  on  an  identical  bill ;  approved  on  March  2  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
form,  of  the  annulled  decree,  and  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  separate  clauses 
of  the  new  measure.  The  Left  immediately  resumed  its  violent  tactics.  On  March  27 
it  appointed  a  commission  to  agitate  throughout  the  country  for  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention.  The  ministry  at  last  determined  to  adopt  a  new  set  of 
standing  rules,  which  should  allow  the  president  to  prevent  interminable  discussion 
and  empower  him  to  expel  by  military  force  all  members  guilty  of  unseemly  conduct. 
But  as  the  Left  would  never  have  permitted  such  a  measure  to  come  to  a  vote,  it 
was  determined  to  act  on  the  new  rules  without  discussion  and  by  a  mere  show  of 
hands.  To  test  the  strength  of  the  government  President  Colombo  resigned  on 
April  I.  The  next  day  he  was  re-elected  by  265  votes  to  153,  and  on  April  3  the 
question  of  the  new  procedure  was  taken  up.  The  extreme  Left  howled  its  dis- 
approval, and  then  seceded  in  company  with  the  constitutional  Left.  The  orders 
were  voted;  but  the  apparent  triumph  of  the  Ministerialists  was  counterbalanced 
by  a  royal  decree  of  April  5,  which  abrogated  the  obnoxious  decree  of  June,  1899, 
a  distinct  concession  to  the  Radicals.  When  the  Chamber  met,  on  May  15,  tiie 
Socialists  announced  their  determination  to  resist  the  new  rules  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary, and  started  in  to  create  the  usual  parliamentary  pandemonium.  In  this  crisis 
the  government  showed  itself  weak.  President  Colombo  did  not  dare  to  call  in  the 
soldiers,  though  empowered  to  do  so  by  the  rules  expressly  adopted  for  such  an 
occasion,  and  closed  the  session.  The  next  day  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and 
on  May  18  it  was  dissolved  by  a  royal  decree,  which  set  the  elections  for  June  3,  and 
appointed  June  10  as  the  date  for  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament.  The 
dissolution  of  Parliament  was  a  fatal  move  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet ;  for,  as  events 
showed,  the  country  war  even  more  hostile  to  them  than  the  tumultuous  Chamber. 
The  Ministerialists  came  back  with  strength  reduced;  the  extreme  Left  returned 
with  numbers  increased  from  68  to  95,  while  the  Socialists  doubled  their  forces. 
Many  prominent  supporters  of  the  government  had  failed  of  re-election,  among 
them  Signer  Colombo.  On  June  16  Humbert  opened  the  Parliament  with  a  strong 
speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  he  pleaded  for  harmony  and  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  deputies.  But  the  Radicals  were  sullen  and  unreconciled,  and  on 
June  18  the  Pelloux  ministry  went  out  of  office.  The  king  called  upon  Signor  Sarraco, 
president  of  the  Senate,  to  form  a  ministry,  and  on  June  24  the  new  cabinet  was  created. 
Its  personel  is  given  in  the  paragraph  on  Government.  In  character  it  was  moderate 
Liberal,  being  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  followers  of  Pelloux,  with  two 
Independents  and  one  member  from  the  Left.  On  June  27  Sarraco  declared  that 
the  general  purpose  of  the  government  would  not  be  to  pass  police  measures  for  the 
crushing  out  of  insurrection,  but  to  seek  means  of  doing  away  with  the  economic 
causes  of  insurrection.  The  Left  was  pleased  with  this,  and  announced  its  intention 
of  giving  up  its  policy  of  obstruction  and  of  working  in  conjunction  with  the  govern- 
ment. Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  extreme  Right  under  Sonnino  went  into  opposi- 
tion. On  November  14  Sarraco  submitted  to  the  new  king  a  detailed  outline  of 
proposed  ministerial  action.  It  embraced  the  questions  of  emigration,  of  marine 
subsidies,  of  administrative,  judicial,  and  financial  reforms,  of  the  navy,  the  army, 
and  the  railroads.  The  minister's  remark,  however,  that  these  reforms  must  be 
carefully  weighed  and  slowly  introduced  displeased  the  Radical  element,  which 
insisted  upon  the  immediate  abolition  of  all  oppressive  taxes  as  the  only  way  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  country. 

The  Assassination  of  Humbert. — At  Monza,  on  July  29,  1900,  King  Humbert  had 
been  invited  to  attend  a  distribution  of  prizes  at  an  athletic  contest  the  Palestra. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  stepped  into  his  coach,  bound  for  home.  A  large 
crowd  surrounded  the  carriage,  cheering  the  monarch,  and  among  them  was  one 
who  elbowed  his  way  through  the  multitude,  shouting  loudly,  "viva  it  re."  He 
broke  through  the  line  of  gendarmes,  drew  a  pistol,  and  iired  three  times  at  the 
king,  breaking  his  arm,  wounding  him  in  the  neck,  and  sending  a  bullet  into  his 
brain.  "It  is  nothing,"  said  Humbert,  clutching  at  his  heart,  and  fell  back  breathless 
on  the  seat.  The  carriage  dashed  off  for  the  royal  villa,  reached  it  in  three  minutes, 
but  the  king  had  died  on  the  way.  Queen  Margherita  was  immediately  summoned, 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  government  until  the  arrival  of  the  heir,  Vittore  Em- 
manuele.  Prince  of  Naples,  eldest  son  of  the  dead  monarch.  The  news  of  the 
assassination  filled  Italy  with  grief.  Business  was  everywhere  suspended,  and  people 
in  the  streets  and  plazas  wept  for  the  death  of  the  good  king,  il  buono  re  Umberto. 
The  Vatican  ordered  masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  the  king's  soul,  and  one 
of  its  bishops  sanctioned  a  prayer  composed  by  Queen  Margherita  on  her  husband's 
death.  The  premier  Sarraco,  in  an  eloquent  speech  before  the  Senate,  expressed 
the  horror  all  parties  felt  at  the  deed;  and  the  Socialists,  while  declaring  themselves 
hostile  to  all  monarchy,  emphatically  asserted  their  abhorrence  of  political  assassina- 
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tion.  On  August  9  Hnmbert  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  The  murderer  had  been  immediately  seized  by  the  soldiers,  and  saved  with 
great  difficulty  from  the  maddened  populace.  He  gave  his  name  as  Gaetano  Bresci, 
anarchist;  said  he  was  a  native  of  Prate,  in  Tuscany,  had  emigrated  in  1897  to 
America,  where  he  lived  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  working  in  a  silk  mill  there,  and  had 
returned  to  Italy  on  May  7  with  the  express  intent  of  killing  the  king.  Investigation 
in  Italy  and  in  America  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  Bresci  was  a  member  of  an 
anarchist  club,  which  in  February,  at  a  meeting  in  Milan,  had  condemned  several 
European  rulers  to  death;  but  the  assassin  deaared  that  the  act  was  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  that  he  alone  was  concerned  in  it.  Placed  on  trial  before  the 
Milan  tribunal  on  August  29,  he  declared  that  he  had  killed  the  king  because  he 
considered  him  responsible  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  country,  that  sent  men 
like  himself  into  voluntary  exile,  and  especially  because  in  1898,  in  the  streets  of 
Palermo  and  Milan,  Humbert  had  ordered  the  cannons  turned  on  crowds  of  men 
and  women  crying  for  bread.  Fully  acknowledging  his  crime,  he  was  found  guilty 
of  murder  and  condemned  to  solitary  confinement  for  life. 

Vittore  Emmanuele  III.  re  d'ltalia. — A  new  Public  Safety  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Chamber,  and  the  police,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  did  their  best  to  throw 
the  country  into  an  anarchistic  terror  by  arresting  all  kinds  of  suspicious  characters ; 
but  the  new  king  very  sensibly  refused  to  be  frightened  into  adopting  any  oppressive 
measures.  It  was  held  that  his  advent  marked  a  new  period  in  Italian  history,  for 
the  reason  that  he  was  sure  to  attempt  to  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  govern- 
ment than  did  his  father.  On  August  3,  however,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  declared  it  his  intention  to  adopt  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  both  in  internal 
and  external  affairs.  "I  understand  my  first  duty  to  be,"  he  said,  "to  follow  the 
counsels  he  left  me,  and  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  king  and  first  citizen  of  Italy. 
There  remain  to  us  the  institutions  which  he  loyally  preserved,  and  which  he  at- 
tempted to  render  permanent  during  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  reign.  These 
institutions  are  given  to  me  as  the  sacred  traditions  of  my  house,  and  the  warm 
love  which  Italians  have  for  them,  protected  with  a  firm  and  energetic  hand  from 
assault  or  any  violence  from  whatever  source  it  comes,  assures  roe.  I  am  certain  of 
the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  the  country.  It  was  the  glory  of  my  grandfather  to 
have  given  Italy  its  unity  and  independence.  It  was  the  glory  of  my  father  to  have 
jealously  guarded  this  unity  and  this  independence  to  the  end."  The  words  "any 
violence  from  whatever  source  it  comes"  were  understood  to  refer  to  the  Vatican, 
and  a  large  body  of  the  population  appeared  to  approve  the  continuation  of  a  vigorous 
policy  against  the  papacy.  The  king  retained  the  Sarraco  ministry,  and  on  August  11 
took  the  oath  of  feaJty  to  the  constitution  before  the  Parliament.  His  speech  from 
the  throne  reiterated  in  great  measure  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  proclamation. 
He  declared  that  Italy  must  continue  to  be  a  liberal  monarchy,  with  crown  and 
Parliament  working  in  perfect  accord.  He  dwelt  upon  the  army  and  navy  as  the 
strongest  guarantees  of  external  peace,  and,  more  than  that,  as  the  firmest  ties  that 
held  Italy  united.  He  pleaded  for  harmony  between  political  parties,  and  urged  all 
to  forget  their  differences  for  the  common  good  of  the  fatherland.  The  Parliament 
received  his  statements  with  cheers;  and  though  the  revolutionary  element  remained 
unreconciled,  it  postponed  action  till  the  course  of  the  king's  policy  should  become 
more  definite.  Though  his  future  course  was  a  matter  of  conjecture,  it  was  taken 
as  a  significant  fact  that  the  ministerial  programme  of  reform,  mentioned  in  the 
paragraph  Obstruction  and  Crisis,  received  his  entire  approval. 

The  Crown  and  the  Vatican. — The  relations  between  the  government  and  the 
Vatican  continued  hostile  through  the  year.  Early  in  1900  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Italy  denied  t^ie  Pope  all  extraterritorial  rights,  and  declared  all  inmates  of  the 
Vatican  subject  to  Italian  jurisdiction.  Another  source  of  contention  was  the 
question  of  civil  versus  religious  marriages,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  under 
Religion.  The  death  of  Humbert  seemed  for  a  time  about  to  be  followed  by  a 
rapprochement  between  state  and  Church.  The  Pope  permitted  mass  to  be  said 
in  the  churches  and  the  interment  of  the  body  in  the  Pantheon.  But  soon,  in 
consequence  probably  of  the  new  king's  energetic  proclamation,  the  old  hostility 
reappeared.  The  prayer  of  Queen  Margherita  for  her  husband's  soul,  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  a  bishop  of  the  Vatican,  was  later  interdicted  by  the  papal 
authorities — an  act  which  created  great  dissatisfaction  everywhere.  All  hopes  of 
conciliation  were  destroyed  by  an  announcement  in  the  Osscrvatore  Romano,  a  papal 
organ,  that  the  Vatican  would  never  abandon  its  undeniable  rights.  Toward  the 
end  of  August,  Leo  XIII.  addressed  an  encyclical  to  all  Catholic  Powers,  imploring 
them  to  rescue  the  Church  and  its  heads  from  their  intolerable  situation,  reaffirming 
the  rights  of  the  Pope  to  Rome  and  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  and  declaring  that 
he  would  never  acknowledge  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  ruler  of  Italy,  but  only  King  of 
Sardinia.  The  deadlock  between  the  government  and  the  Church  seems,  therefore, 
bound  to  continue. 
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Foreign  Affairs.  The  Triple  Alliance.— In  Italy  there  is  a  constantly  growing 
M>irit  of  opposition  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  Crispi,  in  an  article  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia,  ai^ed  for  the  renew^  of  the  alliance,  which  ends  in  1903,  but  the  Liberal 
press  as  a  whole  denounced  it  as  a  pernicious  policy  for  Italy.  Circumstances 
occurring  in  connection  with  the  celebration  at  Berlin  of  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
German  crown  prince  tended  to  confirm  the  rumors  that  the  alliance  wasoreaking 
up.  While  the  Austrian  Emperor  took  part  in  all  the  ceremonies  at  the  Prussian 
capital,  Humbert  was  not  present,  and  it  was  rqwrted  that  he  had  not  even  been 
invited.  The  official  party  in  Italy  clung  to  the  alliance  as  the  rock  of  their  salvation, 
but  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  is  in  favor  of  their  opponents.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  alliance  has  put  a  far  greater  burden  of  expense  on  the  country 
than  it  can  bear,  and  that  the  annual  military  and  naval  preparations  are  far  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  country.  It  is  argued  that  France  ought  no  longer  to  be  feared 
as  an  enemy ;  that,  in  fact,  it  has  shown  itself  willing  to  enter  into  the  most  friendly 
relations;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hatred  between  Italians  and  Austrians  can 
never  pass  away,  and  must  remain  a  perpetual  impediment  to  perfect  harmony  amoQg 
the  allies.  In  China  Italy  has  acted  in  harmony  with  France.  At  first  the  patriotic 
party  advocated  the  sending  of  a  powerful  force  to  the  East,  but  public  opinion 
demanded  moderation,  and  a  contingent  of  1200  men  was  despatched,  not  really  to 
protect  Italian  interests  in  China,  for  these  are  minute,  but  to  uphold  the  position 
of  Italy  as  one  of  the  great  Powers  concerned  in  the  spread  of  civilization  and  the 
protection  of  commerce.  Regarding  Africa,  a  message  from  Captain  Accodicola,  Italian 
resident  at  Adis  Abeha,  announced  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  Abys- 
sinia and  the  Italian  possessions.  By  a^eeing  to  the  Mareb-Belesa-Muna  line.  King 
Mendek  has  ceded  to  Italy  the  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau. 

Signor  Rubini,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  resigned  on  December  21,  and  his  duties 
were  temporarily  assigned  to  Signor  Chimirri,  minister  of  finance.  Extensive  strikes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa  marked  the  close  of  the  year.  For  description  of 
recent  archaeological  exploration,  see  Arch^logy  (paragraph  Italy). 

ITO,  HiROBUMi,  Marquis,  Japanese  statesman  and  prime  minister  since  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Marquis  Yamagata  in  September,  1900,  has  been  active  in  the  political 
life  of  japan  since  1864.  A  young  man  of  24,  he  took  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions attending  the  treaty  with  the  four  foreign  Powers,  Great  Britain,  France, 
United  States,  and  Holland,  which  followed  the  Shimonoseki  affair.  He  became 
familiar  with  the  political  institutions  of  different  countries  in  the  course  of  a 
secret  journey  to  Europe,  and,  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  European  civilization, 
he  has  since  been  a  leader  in  the  introduction  of  Western  ideas  and  methods.  In 
1871  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  make  a  study  of  the  coinage  system,  and  after 
his  return  to  Japan  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  mint  at  Osaka.  Eight  years 
later  another  period  of  travel  resulted  in  the  development  of  such  decided  German 
proclivities  that  he  has  since  been  called  the  Bismarck  of  Japan.  In  1886  the  Japan- 
ese cabinet  was  reorganized,  and  the  Marquis  Ito  was  given  the  premiership.  A 
number  of  the  most  radical  reforms,  carried  out  upon  the  lines  of  the  German 
government,  characterized  his  administration,  and  he  was  the  promoter  of  the 
famous  constitution  of  1889.  A  conservative  reaction  brought  about  his  retirement 
the  same  year,  but  in  the  fall  of  1892  he  was  again  made  premier. 

For  ten  years  previous  to  the  war  with  China,  in  1894,  Marquis  Ito  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Yokosha  arsenal.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  high- 
admiral  of  the  Japanese  fleet.  He  was  in  command  in  the  gpreat  naval  battle  of 
September  7,  1894,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  China's  finest  warships.  The 
following  February  Wei-hai-wei  together  with  the  Chinese  fleet  was  surrendered  to 
him  by  the  Chinese  admiral,  Tingf.  The  advantages  gained  by  him  for  Japan  were 
nullified  by  Russia,  and  the  premier  for  this  and  other  reasons  is  strongly  opposed 
to  Tiussia's  aggressive  policy  in  China.  His  attitude  toward  the  United  States  is 
one  of  great  friendliness.  Ito  was  premier  again  in  1898.  In  August,  1900.  he  issued 
a  manifesto  which  set  forth  the  aims  of  a  new  party  formed  by  him  and  termed 
the  Constitutional  Political  Association;  the  purpose  of  this  party  is  the  stricter 
observation  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  Receiving  the  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  was  made  premier  and  succeeded  in 
forming  a  strtuig  ministry. 

I70RT  OOA8T,  an  African  colony  of  France,  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  lies  be- 
tween the  republic  of  Liberia  on  the  west  and  the  British  Gold  Coast  colony  on  the 
east  To  the  north  are  the  military  territories  of  the  French  Soudan.  The  estimated 
area  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  including  the  native  kingdom  of  Kong,  which  is  under 
French  protection,  is  100,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  2,500.000.  The  colony 
is  administered  by  a  governor.  The  seat  of  government  is  Grand  Bassam;  other 
centres  of  population  and  trade  are  Grand  Lahou,  Assinie,  and  Elimi.  The  Ivory 
Coast  has  become  a  self-supporting  colony;  the  local  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
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1899  balanced  at  1,290,000  francs.  Corn  and  rice  are  cultivated  by  the  natives,  and 
coffee  culture  has  been  introduced.  Rubber  and  cocoanuts  are  taken  in  the  forests. 
The  principal  exports  are  rubber,  palm  oil,  mahogany,  and  gold ;  this  metal  is  found 
near  Grand  Bassam.  In  1898  the  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  about  $926,000 
and  $965,000  respectively;  in  1899,  imports,  $1,143,000,  and  exports,  $1,150,000.  A 
railway  some  280  miles  in  length,  from  the  coast  to  Kong,  is  projected,  and  has 
already  been  surveyed. 

JAOESON,  Henry  Melville,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  coadjutor  of 
the  diocese  of  Alabama  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Mont- 
gomery, May  5,  1900,  was  born  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  in  July,  1848.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1874 
was  ordained  priest  From  1876  to  1891  he  was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of  Alabama.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  editor  of  The  Southern  Pulpit  and  subsequently  of  The  Pulpit 
Treasury. 

JAOKSON,  Leonora,  American  violinist,  was  born  in  Boston  in  l88o.  She 
received  instruction  in  her  art  from  several  great  masters,  especially  Joachim,  and 
won  a  musical  prize  over  all  other  competitors.  In  i8g6  she  made  her  debut  in 
Berlin,  Joachim  conducting  the  orchestra  in  person.  Since  then  she  has  played  in 
other  German  cities,  in  Paris  and  London,  and  made  her  first  appearance  in  the 
United  States  on  January  5,  1900,  with  the  Philharmpnic  Sociefy  of  New  Yorlc 
See  Music. 

JAOOBIHI,  Cardinal  Dohenioo  Maria,  vicar  of  Rome,  died  in  that  city  Feb- 
ruary I,  1900,  at  the  age  of  63  years.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  but  attained 
especial  prominence  in  the  Church,  being  successively  secretary  of  briefs,  vice- 
librarian  of  the  Roman  Church,  secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  and  papal  nuncio  to 
Portugal.  In  June,  1896,  as  a  result  of  his  success  in  deterring  King  Carlos,  of  Por- 
tugal, from  visiting  King  Humbert  at  Rome  Jacobioi  was  created  a  cardinal  priest 
In  the  fall  of  iSgg  he  succeeded  Cardinal  Parocchi  as  papal  vicar,  but  on  account 
of  illness  never  took  formal  possession  of  the  office. 

JAOOBOWSEI,  LuDwic,  German  poet  and  novelist,  died  December  3,  1900,  at 
the  age  of  32.  After  his  studies  at  Berlin  and  Freiburg  he  edited  the  Gessellschaft, 
a  publication  representing  the  so-called  moderne  tendency  in  literature,  art  and 
social  philosophy.  He  wrote  novels  and  short  stories,  a  comedy  in  verse  entitled 
Dryab  dcr  Narr,  which  was  well  received,  and  delightful  lyrics  collected  under  the 
different  titles:  Aus  bcwegtcn StundenitS^)  ;  Funken  (1890) ;  Atis  Tag  und  Traum 
(1896);  Leuchtende  Tage  (1899).  Under  his  direction  a  cheap  edition  of  popular 
selections  from  the  German  classics  has  been  published,  and  a  collection  of  songs  of 
the  people  entitled  Aus  deutscher  Scele  (1900). 

JAMAICA,  the  largest  of  the  British  West  Indies,  lying  90  miles  south  of  Cuba, 
comprises,  with  the  Turks  and  Caicos  islands,  Morant  Cayes,  Pedro  Cayes,  and 
Cayman  islands,  a  British  crown  colony.  The  capital  is  Kingston. 

Area,  Population,  Education. — Jamaica  has  a  length  of  144  miles,  an  extreme 
breadth  of  49  miles,  and  a  total  area  of  4200  square  miles;  the  aggregate  area  of 
the  dependent  islands  is  224  square  miles.  The  population  of  Jamaica  in  1891  was 
639,491;  in  1897  it  was  estimated  at  706,394,  and  in  1900  at  745,104.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes  and  one-fifth  mulattoes.  In  1896  the  East 
Indian  population  numbered  about  14.000.  The  populations  of  the  principal  towns 
arc  as  follows:  Kingston,  48,500;  Spanish  Town,  over  5000;  Montego  Bay,  over 
4800;  Savanna-la- Mar.  about  3000;  Falmouth,  over  3500. 

Education  seems  to  be  in  an  unprogressive  condition.  In  the  year  1897-98  there 
were  enrolled  98,205  pupils  in  913  government  schools,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  57,983;  in  the  succeeding  year  the  enrolment  was  96,252  in  893  government 
schools,  the  average  attendance  being  56,853.  In  addition  to  tiie  government  schools 
there  are  several  high  schools  and  industrial  schools  and  two  government  institutions 
for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Government  and  Finance. — The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  (Augustus 
W.  L.  Hemming  since  1898),  appointed  by  the  crown  and  assisted  by  a  privy  coun- 
cil of  not  more  than  8  members,  and  by  a  legislative  council  of  25  members,  of  whom 
5  are  ex-officio,  6  nominated,  and  14  elected,  one  from  each  parish.  The  majority 
of  the  elective  members  has  become  nominal,  for  the  nominated  members  may  be 
increased  to  10  whenever  the  government  needs  a  majority  on  a  question  of  para- 
mount importance.  Such  an  increase  was  made  in  1899.  Each  of  the  14  parishes 
is  administered  by  an  elective  board.  Besides  a  resident  magistrate  in  each  parish 
there  are  circuit  courts  and  a  high  court  of  justice.  Besides  a  militia  of  about  760 
men  there  were  in  Jamaica  in  1900  about  1740  officers  and  men  of  the  British  army. 

Fiscal  troubles  caused  a  large  amotmt  of  legislative  friction  in  the  spring  of  18^ 
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and  in  July  of  that  year  Sir  David  Barbour,  member  o£  the  council  on  the  sugar- 
growing  colonies  of  the  West' Indies,  published  a  report  setting  forth  the  financial 
depression  of  Jamaica  and  attributing  it  to  the  low  prices  of  the  island's  produce  and 
to  a  cessation  of  labor  caused  by  the  completion  of  a  number  of  large  worlra.  For 
the  amelioration  of  the  unhappy  financial  condition  the  imperial  government  included 
in  the  appropriations  under  the  Colonial  Loans  act  advances  to  Jamaica  amounting 
to  £453,000,  to  be  applied  on  the  revenue  deficit,  railway  completion,  interest  on  rail- 
way debentures,  and  public  works.  Pursuant  to  Sir  David  Barbour's  report,  the 
British  colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  order  to  secure  necessary 
revenue,  ordered  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  and  an  increase  ia  the  land  tax 
and  in  stamp  duties ;  and  in  spite  of  the  discontent  of  the  elective  members  of  the 
Legislature,  he  directed  the  governor  of  the  colony  to  appoint  and  keep  appointed  the 
full  number  of  nominated  legislative  members,  so  that  the  government  might  always 
be  sure  of  a  majority  on  a  question  of  "paramount"  importance.  The  secretary  also 
said  that  in  the  future  the  finances  of  Che  colony  would  be  controlled  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  In  1900  there  seemed  to  be  little  abatement  on  the  part  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  in  their  opposition  to  the  four  additional  nominated  members 
appointed  in  1899,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  a  serious  agitation  for  the  restoration 
of  the  former  regime  was  feared;  it  was  announced  in  October,  however,  that  the 
colonial  secretary  had  refused  to  give  any  pledge  of  the  withdrawal  of  these 
members.   Statistics  o£  finance  and  commerce  for  fiscal  years  are  as  follows : 

Public  Debt*   Revenue.   Expenditure.   Imports.  Exports. 

1897   £1,994,184       £677,064       £766,534     £1,660,667  £1,448.443 

1898   1,994,184        673,535        796.749        1.814.793  I.662.S43 

1899   1,875,116        600,271  654,461   

The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  has  been  estimated  at  £620,759  and  the  expen- 
diture for  the  fiscal  years  1900  and  1901  at  £765,286  and  £756,991  respectively. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  leading  industries  are  agricultural  and  pastoral ; 
in  1898  the  total  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  (tillage  and  pasture)  was 
about  660,000,  the  acreage  given  to  the  prinoipal  crops  being  as  follows :  Ground  pro- 
visions, 77,371 ;  sugar-cane,  27,123 ;  bananas,  23,405 ;  coffee,  22,901 ;  cocoanuts,  11,293 ; 
and  the  number  of  acres  under  common  pasture,  guinea  grass,  and  pimento  was  up- 
ward  of  495/xx}.  Statistics  of  foreign  commerce  are  given  near  the  end  of  the 
preceding  par^^ph.  In  1898  the  leading  exports  were  as  follows :  Coffee,  £162,219 ; 
sugar,  £150,311;  rum,  £104,295;  dyewoods  are  also  an  important  export.  The 
imports  were:  Cotton  goods,  ^^54,007;  fish,  £151.569;  fiour,  £145,639;  rice,  £35,772. 
The  aggregate  entrances  and  clearances  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1898  amounted  to 
1,&7,7I9  tons.  Under  the  system  of  foreign  bounties  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West 
Indies  has  declined.  More  attention,  accordingly,  is  being  given  to  tiie  cultivation 
of  fruit,  and  the  opinion  has  obtained  in  England  that  the  establishment  of  additional 
steamship  service  between  that  country  and  Jamaica  would  be  a  valuable  help  to  this 
industry.  Public  sentiment  in  Jamaica,  however,  seemed  in  1900  to  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  early  in  the  year  the  colony  rejected 
the  plan  of  the  British  Colonial  Office  for  subsidizing  a  line  of  fruit  steamers  plying 
directly  Iwtween  Jamaica  and  England.  The  reported  length  of  railway  is  185  miles ; 
telegraph  lines,  635  miles,  and  telephone  lines,  150  miles.  On  August  !5,  1900,  the 
government  took  over  possession  of  the  railway  and  assets  from  the  bondholders. 
The  line  will  be  operated  in  the  interests  of  the  island,  special  effort  being  made 
to  promote  the  fruit  trade. 

On  December  16  and  17,  1900,  serious  race  riots  occurred  in  Kingston,  and  fur- 
ther trouble  was  feared.  The  principal  rioters  appear  to  have  been  negro  soldiers  of 
the  British  service.  Race  riots  took  place  in  Kingston  in  1894  and  1897,  and'  in 
1898  the  Maroons,  the  former  Spanish  slaves,  rebelled  against  the  government  but 
were  quickly  repressed. 

The  Turks  and  Caicos  islands,  which  have  a  population  of  about  5000.  are  admin- 
istered by  a  commissioner,  assisted  by  a  legislative  board.  The  only  industry  of  im- 
portance is  salt-raking,  the  annual  production  being  about  2,000,000  bushels.  The 
total  exports  in  1898  and  1899  amounted  to  about  £24,800  and  £31,910  respectively. 
Cocoanuts  and  turtle-grass  are  exported  from  the  Cayman  islands. 

JAPAN,  The  Empire  of,  consists  of  the  five  principal  islands  of  Honshin,  Kinshin, 
Shikoku,  Hokkaido,  and  Formosa,  and  many  small  islands,  supposed  to  number 
fxn.  The  total  area  (including  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores),  according  to  official 
figures  published  at  the  end  of  1898,  was  161,198  square  miles.  The  population  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year  was  given  as  46,540,754,  showing  an  increase  of  about 
500,000  over  1897.  The  foreign  population  of  Japan  in  18^  was  11,589,  and  was 
made  up  of  6130  Chinese,  2247  ^ig^ish,  and  1165  Americans,  while  the  number  o£ 
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Japanese  abroad  at  the  same  period  was  given  as  70,801,  of  which  43,707  lived  in  the 
United  States.  The  population  of  the  principal  cities  of  Japan  at  the  end  of  1898 
was  as  follows:  Tokio,  1,440,120;  Osal^,  821,235;  Kyoto,  353,139.  There  were  in 
1898,  78  towns  with  a  population  of  over  20,000. 

Production  and  Industry. — Owing  to  the  remarkable  industrial  development  of 
Japan  in  the  last  few  years  the  domestic  supply  of  foodstuffs  has  become  inadequate 
for  its  rapidly  growing  industrial  population;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  agriculture 
is  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  increasit^  importation 
of  artificial  fertilizers  and  agricultural  machinery,  the  imports  of  foodstuffs  for  1899 
show  a  considerable  increase  over  1898,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  becoming  higher 
and  higher.  The  principal  agricultural  product  is  rice,  and  the  crop  of  1899  was 
considerably  lower  than  the  unprecedented  crop  of  18918.  The  total  production  of 
rice  for  1899  amounted  to  39,500,000  koku  (koku  equals  4.9629  bushels),  against 
47.388,000  koku  in  1898.  The  production  of  other  cereals  in  18^  amounted  to  19,338,- 

000  koku,  as  compared  with  20,462,000  koku  in  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  of 
artificial  fertilizers  increased  from  5,490,000  yen  in  1898  to  7,923,000  yen  in  1899. 
Besides  rice,  there  are  cultivated  tea,  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  sugar-cane, 
indigo,  and  com,  as  well  as  different  kinds  of  fruits  and  v^etables.  Agriculture  in 
Japan  is  carried  on  hyr  modem  methods,  and  is  considerably  facilitated  by  a  perfect 
system  of  irrig^ation,  improved  machinery,  and  artificial  fertilizers.  The  live  stodc 
of  the  empire  in  1897  consisted  of  1.406,984  cattle  and  1,592,871  mules  and  horses. 
Among  the  industries  of  Japan  the  most  important  is  that  connected  with  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  silk.  The  export  of  raw  sHk  increased  from  42,047,411  yen  in 
1898  to  62,627,720  yen  in  1899.  According  to  an  official  report,  the  number  of  spindles 
in  operation  in  1899  was  1,358,125.  There  were  in  1898,  7366  industrial  establish- 
ments, in  2968  of  which  machinery  was  used.  Of  the  total  number,  638  establish-: 
ments,  employing  274,000  hands,  were  manufacturing  for  export  trade,  while  the 
rest,  with  140,000  hands,  produced  mainly  for  domestic  consumption.  The  best 
evidence  of  Japan's  remarkable  development  is  furnished  by  the  astonishing  increase 
in  the  use  of  electricity.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  there  were  no  less  than 
400  electric  plants  in  operation,  of  which  about  100  were  operated  by  water-power 
and  the  rest  by  steam.  Of  the  total  number,  285  plants  are  furnishing  electricity  for 
lighting  purposes,  14  for  power,  76  for  light  and  power,  and  the  rest  for  traction. 
The  iron  industry  of  Japan  is  developing  at  an  astonishing  rate.  The  government 
shops  at  Kobe  turn  out  not  only  cars  for  the  government  railway  lines,  but  also 
locomotives  at  a  cost  which  is  considerably  lower  than  in  the  case  of  those  imported 
from  abroad.  The  shops  of  the  Sanyo  Railway  Company  also  manufacture  loco- 
motives and  cars;  and  there  are  3  car-shcns  at  Tokio  and  2  at  Nagoya,  besides 

1  recently  opened  at  Osaka,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  yen.  The  newly  opened 
government  steel  mills  at  Yamatamma  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  90,000  tons, 
including  35,000  tons  of  rails  and  15.000  tons  of  armor  plate.  The  mineral  industry 
of  Japan  is  mostly  confined  to  coal,  copper,  and  petroleum,  although  many  other 
minerals  are  found  in  abundance.  The  principal  coal  mines  of  Japan  are  located 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Kinshin,  where  about  200  mines  are  worked.  _  The  coal 
industry  is  mostly  prosecuted  on  a  very  small  scale,  owing  to  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  labor  and  of  water  transportation,  and  there  are  found  coal-mining  concerns 
with  a  capital  of  only  20,000  yen.  The  output  of  petroleum  for  1897  amounted  to 
9,249,000  kwans  (kwan  equals  8.28  pounds),  while  in  1892  it  was  only  53S,ooo  kwans; 
the  imports  of  petroleum  at  the  same  time  increased  from  3.328,000  yen  in  1892  to 
7,919,000  yen  in  1899.  The  output  of  copper  is  also  increasing;  and  the  export  of 
that  metal  for  1899  amounted  to  11,313.630  yen,  against  7,106,491  yen  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  output  of  pig  iron  is  comparatively  insignificant,  and  this  material  is  for 
the  most  part  imported  from  China.  The  sea  fisheries  of  Japan  are  also  very  impor- 
tant, and  dried  fish  constitutes  an  important  item  of  export. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Japan  for  1899  presents  additional  proof 
of  the  remarkable  industrial  growth  of  the  empire.  While  the  aggregate  foreign 
trade  does  not  indicate  any  marked  change,  and,  in  fact,  shows  a  slight  decrease  from 
1898,  the  significant  fact  is  that  the  imports  for  1899  decreased  from  277,502,000  yen 
in  i8g8  to  220,401.925  yen  in  1899,  while  the  exports  increased  from  165,753,752  yen 
to  214,929,894.  But  the  significance  of  the  fact  becomes  still  more  apparent  when 
we  examine  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  imports.  The  following  taWe  gives 
the  imports  in  yen  by  principal  groups  for  the  last  three  years : 

1899-  1898.  1897- 

Foodstuffs  3S.721.709  86,844.062  49.221,662 

Raw  and  partly  finished  products                    93.89i.979  77.585,390  72,9^.747 

Finished  metal  products                               8,641,178  i9>8iS,363  24,156,786 

An  examination  of  the  preceding  table  will  show  that  while  the  imports  of  raw 
products  used  in  industries  increased  by  over  16,000,000  yen,  the  imports  of  machinery 
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and  finished  metal  products  show  a  considerable  decrease.  It  is  true  that  the 
decrease  in  the  imports  is  partly  due  to  the  change  in  the  tariff,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  fallins  off  in  the  imports  of  finished  metal  products,  which  include 
mostly  materials  for  railways,  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  the  iron  industry, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  cars,  locomotives,  and  rails  in  Japan.  The  ronarkable 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  foodstuffs  is  due  mainly  to  the  unprecedented  rice  crop 
in  1898  and  to  the  excessive  imports  of  sugar  during  that  year.  The  greatest  increase 
in  raw  materials  is  shown  in  the  case  of  raw  cotton,  which  increased  from  45,/44,37i 
yen  in  1898  to  62,210,715  yen  in  1899.  Considering  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  by 
countries,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  is  noticed  and 
a  decrease  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  following  table  gives  the 
trade  in  yen  with  the  countries  of  greatest  commercial  important^  for  the  years  i8g8 
and  1899: 


XxpOltB. 

MM. 

1888. 

1890. 

1898. 

United  SutM  

k  

S8,»9,270 
40,aS7,0H 
11,870,™ 
«,0QS,O<« 
S4,«01,307 

8,798,927 
8,188,804 

47,811,164 
89,198,176 
7,788.648 
8,134.449 
81,473,896 
90,496.406 
S,4a9,>« 
8,8tt,674 

88,316^ 
a8,687,7«) 
44,836,088 
43.BS3,88S 
7.388,454 
6,708,180 
17,61^t91 
4Jt84,ll9 

40,001,097 
30,tsa3,B60 
68.707,6« 
40,764,244 
13,904,466 

6,979,088 
S5.«10,9ei 

l,8H,ia9 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  while  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Japan  has  largely  increased,  the  mcrease  is  in  the  export  trade,  while  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  show  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  1898.  The  same  is 
true  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Hong  Kong.  The  articles  of  export  which 
show  the  greatest  increase  are  rice,  10,282,011  yen  in  1899,  against  5,920,185  yen  in 
1898;  copper,  11,313,636  and  7,106,-^1  yen  respectively;  and  raw  silk,  62,607,720  yen, 
gainst  42,047,411  yen  in  the  preceding  year. 

Trade  with  the  United  S tales. -~-Omcia.l  figures  recently  published  by  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  during  the  calendar 
year  1900  show  that  while  our  aggregate  trade  with  Japan  has  decreased  from 
$54,808,361  in  1899  to  $52,807,346  in  1900,  our  imports  from  that  country  have  de- 
creased from  $34,203,587  to  $26,315,335,  while  our  exports  to  Japan  have  increased 
from  $20,604,774  to  £26,492,111.  The  principal  articles  of  import  from  Japan  are  raw 
and  manufactured  silk  and  tea.  The  total  value  of  raw  silk  imported  in  190D  shows  a 
decrease  of  over  $8,000,000  ($20,927,890  in  1899,  and  $12,390,780  in  1900) ;  manufac- 
tured silk  has  also  fallen  off  from  $3,246,743  to  $2,998,851,  while  the  imports  of  tea 
have  increased  from  $4,488,958  to  $4,688,307.  United  States  exports  to  Japan  consist 
chiefly  of  foodstuffs,  raw  cotton,  tobacco,  oils,  and  scientific  instruments.  The 
demand  for  American  raw  cotton  appears  to  increase  steadily.  The  total  value  of 
raw  cotton  exported  to  Japan  for  the  last  three  years  was  $5,839,708,  $8,849,117,  and 
$9,073,005  respectively.  The  same  is  true  of  the  export  of  oils,  which  amounted  to 
$5,334,837  in  1900  against  $3,460,240  in  1899.  The  export  of  breadstuSs  also  shows 
an  increase,  while  ^e  export  of  tobacco  has  fallen  off  from  $1,070,829  to  $238,664. 
The  demand  for  ptg  iron  shows  a  remarkable  increase  from  $164,286  in  1899  to 
4i>s67>799  in  t90o.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  increase  in  United  States  exports 
to  Japan  is  shown  in  the  case  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  while  the  export  of  finished  products  and  machinery  is  either  stationary  or 
shows  an  insignificant  increase.  Thus,  it  may  be  safe  to  presume  from  present 
indications  that  American  exports  to  Japan  will  consist  largely  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials.  As  to  finished  products,  the  time  seems  not  far  off  when  Japan  will  be 
able  not  only  to  supply  her  own  domestic  needs,  but  also  to  compete  for  the  trade 
in  the  Far  East. 

Shipping. — ^The  shipping  for  1899  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  1808,  both 
in  the  number  of  vessels  and  in  tonnage.  The  number  of  steamers  entetmf  during 
1899  was  2240,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,439,666,  and  the  number  of  sailing  vessels,  1163, 
with  a  tonnage  of  168,828.  The  number  of  vessels  cleared  during  the  same  year 
included  2324  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,584,114,  and  1225  sailing  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  193,602.  The  principal  ports  of  Japan  are  Osaka,  Otaru,  Kobe,  Tokio, 
and  Yokohama.  The  merchant  marine  of  the  empire  consisted  in  1899  of  723  steam- 
•ers,  with  a  tonnage  of  489,371,  and  2556  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  256,896. 

Fi«anc*.— The  budget  for  1900  gives  the  total  revenue  as  246,953.075  yeti.  against 
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917,157,131  yen  for  1899.  The  expenditures  as  given  in  the  budget  are  246,451,707 
yen.  against  219,452,427  yen  in  1899.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  land  tax. 
tax  on  sake,  custom  duties,  state  domains,  and  Chinese  indemnity.  A  comparison 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  as  given  in  the  budgets  for  1S99  and  for  1900  shows  an 
increase  in  land  tax  from  38,399,195  yen  to  45,874,140  yen ;  tax  on  sake  from  32,806,- 
764  to  49.097.B75  yen;  custom  duties  from  9,092,592  to  16.716,382  yen,  and  state 
domains  from  25,399,663  to  37,655,6^  yen.  The  extraordinary  revenue,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  a  decrease  from  84,588,696  to  68,394,131  yen.  This  decrease  is  due 
to  a  reduction  in  the  loans  of  about  9,000,000  yen  and  in  the  Chinese  indemnity  of 
nearly  15,000,000  yen.  The  principal  items  of  ordinary  expenditure  are  interest  on 
public  debt,  33,398,763;  ministry  of  finance,  10,667,795  yen,  against  8.980.977  in 
ministry  of  war,  37,040,840  against  32,515,155  yen  in  1899;  ministry  of  marine, 
l5t  123, 167  yen,  against  11,191,405  in  1899,  and  ministry  of  communications,  15.252,- 
410  yen.  The  extraordinary  expenditures  include  18,539,415  yen  for  the  ministry  of 
war,  36,044,497  for  the  ministry  of  marine,  and  25,518,490  yen  for  the  ministry  of 
communications,  against  9,388,124  yen  in  the  preceding  year.  The  public  debt  of 
Japan  at  the  end  of  1899  amounted  to  418,365,399  yen.  as  compared  with  428,241,302 
yen  at  the  end  of  1898.  The  greater  part  of  the  debt  is  at  5  per  cent.  The  adoption 
of  the  gold  standard  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Japan 
in  giving  to  government  bonds  an  international  value.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
director  of  the  mint  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  the  total  value  of  gold  coined  since  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard  (October  i,  1897)  115,194,600  yen.  The  net  profits 
realized  durit^  that  period  amounted  to  6,681,319  yen,  against  12,153,444  yen  during 
the  27  years  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard.  The  profits  of  the  mint 
are  used  to  cover  the  losses  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard. 

The  total  coinage  emitted  from  the  mint  of  Japan  from  1870  to  1899  amounted  to 
407.719,836  yen,  and  consisted  of  167,978,074  yen  in  gold  coin,  220,746,129  yen  ii^ 
silver,  7,887.753  yen  in  nickel  and  11,107,^0  yen  in  copper.  The  paper  currency  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  consisted  of  1,632,818  yen  of  national  bank-notes  and 
179,769,782  yen  of  Bank  of  Japan  notes,  exdiangeable  for  gold  or  silver  on  presenta- 
tion. Thus,  the  total  paper  currency  at  the  end  of  1899  amounted  to  186,514,865  yen, 
against  200,516,514  yen  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1898.  The  acttial  currency  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1899  amounted  to  about  314,000,000  yen, 
or  less  than  7  yen  per  capita.  The  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  Japan 
can  be  best  seen  from  the  rapid  development  of  banking  facilities.  In  1896  there 
were  1340  banking  institutions,  with  an  ag^egate  capital  of  245,134,544  yen;  in  1897 
the  number  increased  to  1603,  with  a  capital  of  321,593.014  yen ;  in  i8g8  they  num- 
bered 1807,  with  a  capital  of  3&(,876,.334  yen,  while  in  1899  they  reached  the  number 
of  2032,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  438,189,469  yen.  The  postal  savings  banks  of 
the  country  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  numbered  4334,  with  1,255,589  depositors 
and  deposits  amounting  to  22,490,918  yen.  Thf  private  savings  banks  had  2,327,642 
depositors  and  30,042,074  yen  deposits. 

Religion  and  Instruction. — Religious  freedom  in  Japan  is  secured  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  no  particular  religion  or  creed  receives  any  support  from  the  state.  The 
predominating  religions  are  Shintoism  and  Buddhism,  but  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  have  also  their  adherents.  Education  in  Japan  is 
compulsory,  but  not  free.  The  total  number  of  educational  institutions  at  the  end  of 
1897  was  ^,805,  with  89,094  teachers  and  4,180,211  pupils,  while  the  total  school 
population  at  the  same  period  was  7,730,441.  Among  the  educational  institutions 
there  were  26,860  elementary  schools,  with  79,299  teachers  and  3,994,826  pupils; 
159  middle  schools,  with  53.^1  pupils;  272  techniral  schools,  with  3589  instructors 
and  36,614  students,  and  223  kindergartens,  with  19,781  pupils.  The  two  imperial 
universities  of  Tokio  and  Kyoto  had  2700  and  217  students,  respectively,  in  1900. 
The  universities  are  supported  by  the  government,  while  most  of  the  schools  are 
partly  supported  by  the  government  and  partly  hy  local  taxation.  The  total  expen- 
ditures on  education  in  1897-98  amounted  to  18,^9,049  yen.  The  value  of  property 
belonging  to  the  schools  was  estimated  at  5,477,993  yen.  There  were  in  1897,  31 
libraries,  with  460,785  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  50,076  European  books. 

RaUways,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. — ^The  general  progress  of  the  empire  has  also 
manifested  itself  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  means  of  communication.  A 
comparison  of  the  railway  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1900  and  of  1899  shows 
an  increase  of  64  miles  in  the  state  railways  and  of  150  miles  in  the  private  lines. 
The  total  length  of  railway  lines  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1900  was 
over  3634  miles,  while  the  length  of  the  lines  in  course  of  construction  amounted  to 
nearly  2000  miles.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  both  state  and  private  lines 
was  65,107,898  in  1897,  84,453,362  in  1898,  and  98.582,117  in  1899.  The  total  amount 
of  freight  carried  during  the  corresponding  years  was  6,697,671,  8,688,388,  and 
10,018,542  tons  respectively.  The  total  receipts  for  1899  amounted  to  32,985,200  yen, 
against  27,831,955  yen  in  1898.    The  expenditures  for  1899  were  18,402,704  yen, 
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leaving  a  net  profit  of  4,800,712  yen  on  the  state  railways,  and  9,78l,784yen  on  private 
lines.  There  were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899,  4336  post-offices,  at  which 
498.598.108  letters  and  postal  cards  were  posted  during  the  year.  The  total  revenue 
and  expenditures  from  the  posts  and  telegraphs  amounted  to  11,025,492  and  8,133,699 
yen  respectively.  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1899  was  12,922  miles,  and  the 
number  of  telegrams  delivered  during  the  year,  15,342,535,  against  13,979,872  in  1898, 
and  10,857,683  in  1897.  The  telephone  lines  at  the  end  of  iSgg  had  a  total  length  of 
1562  miles,  with  13  exchanges  and  40  calling  offices.  There  were  in  1899,  3406  money- 
order  offices,  in  which  6,338,469  orders  were  issued,  representing  a  sum  of  56,201,432 
yen. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  of  Japan  is  under  the  command  of  the  emperor,  and 
is  organized  and  conducted  on  modern  lines.  Military  service  is  compulsory  for 
every  male  subject  between  the  ages  of  17  and  40,  and  the  term  of  service  is  3  years 
in  the  army  and  4  years  in  the  navy.  The  armed  forces  of  the  empire  at  the  end  of 
1898  consisted  of  125,342  officers  and  men  in  active  service  and  282,621  in  reserve, 
making  a  total  of  407f9D3>  including  8457  officers.  All  the  arms  and  ammunition  in 
use  by  the  Japanese  army  are  manufactured  in  the  arsenals  of  Tokio  and  Osaka. 
The  navy  of  the  empire  is  also  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  emperor,  and 
compares  favorably  with  those  of  many  European  Powers.  The  effective  naval 
force  of  Japan  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1900  consisted  of  4  first-class  battle- 
ships and  I  of  the  third  class ;  1  battle-ship  for  coast  defence,  14  cruisers,  i  gunboat, 
12  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  29  first-class  torpedo  boats.  There  were  also  in  the 
process  of  construction  2  first-class  battle-ships,  8  cruisers,  1  gunboat,  8  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  and  32  torpedo  boats.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  at  the  end  of  1898 
numlM^d  24,779  officers  and  men,  against  13,685  in  1897. 

Government — The  form  of  government  of  Japan  is  to  a  certain  extent  that  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  In  accordance  with  the  constitution  adopted  in  ifSg, 
the  emperor  exercises  the  executive  power  with  the  assistance  of  a  responsible 
ministry  and  a  privy  council,  and  the  legislative  power  with  the  consent  of  the 
imperial  Diet,  which  consists  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  membership  of  the  former  consists  of  male  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  representatives  of  the  different  orders  of  nobility  above  the  age  of  25,  and 
persons  above  the  age  of  30,  nominated  by  the  emperor  for  special  services,  or  elected 
by  their  respective  Fu  or  Ken.  The  entire  membership  of  the  Upper  House  is  about 
300.  The  House  of  R^resentatives  also  has  300  members,  elected  by  their  respective 
districts  for  a  term  of  4  years.  The  qualifications  of  electors  are:  Age  above  35, 
residence  in  the  Fu  or  Ken  for  not  less  than  i  year  and  the  p^^ent  of  direct 
national  taxes  of  not  less  than  15  yen  for  i  year  in  the  Fu  or  Ken.  For  local  govern- 
ment the  empire  (with  the  exception  of  Hokkaido  and  Formosa)  is  divided  into 
prefectures  {Fu  and  Ken),  which  are  subdivided  into  municipalities  and  counties. 
Every  prefecture  is  administered  by  a  governor  and  two  chambers.  The  counties 
and  municipalities  are  administered  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  former  have 
a  sheriff  and  the  latter  a  mayor  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  governor 
and  the  sheriff  are  appointed  by  the  government,  while  the  mayor  and  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  town  or  village  are  dected  by  the  people  and  approved  by  the 
emperor  and  the  governor  respectively.  The  administration  of  Hokkaido  is  organized 
on  different  lines,  while  Formosa  is  administered  by  a  governor-general,  appointed 
by  the  government  and  invested  with  very  extensive  powers. 


Native  Religion  and  Christianity. — In  1900  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  imperial 
Diet,  establishing  the  political  equality  of  Christians  and  Buddhists,  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  religion  and  protection  to  all  inhabitants,  and  exempting  church  property 
from  taxation.  The  bill  was  supported  by  Christians  and  liberal  Buddhists,  but  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  conservative  priesthood,  who  brought  about  its  rejection 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  Both  the  bringing  forward  of  the  proposal  and  its  failure 
served  to  illustrate  religious  conditions  in  the  country  during  flie  past  year.  With 
remarkable  readiness  the  inhabitants  have  assimilated  Western  science  and  that 
branch  of  Western  thought  which  is  nearest  allied  to  science,  the  utilitarian 
philosophy.  Herbert  Spencer  is  very  popular  in  the  island  empire  and  dominates 
speculation  there.  As  a  result  the  enlightened  Japanese  have  Occidental  civilization, 
but  not  much  Occidental  religion,  or  any  religion  at  all ;  for,  as  a  rule,  those 
who  have  given  up  Buddhism  and  Shintoism  have  become  agnostics  and  sceptics. 
Essentially  the  ^ple  are  not  firm  believers,  and  lend  themselves  to  conversion  with 
encouraging  facility  if  not  with  perfect  faith.  They  are  influenced  in  their  beliefs 
by  practical  reasons.  Their  progressive  leaders  adopted  Christianity  or  tolerated  it 
and  studied  it  because  it  came  hand  in  hand  with  that  modem  culture  which, 
materially,  has  regenerated  their  country,  but  into  the  spiritual  life  of  the  West  they 
really  did  not  enter.  They  adopted  the  European  army  and  navy,  the  railroad  and 
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telegraph,  but  displayed  no  remarkable  zeal  for  the  European  church  or  meeting- 
house. The  reporter  in  Japan  is  immensely  more  popular  than  the  missionary.  Of 
late,  too,  the  cost  of  being  a  Power  has  begun  to  be  felt,  and  with  dissatisfaction 
have  come  doubts  of  the  benefits  of  imported  civilization  and  theology,  a  state  of 
mind  which  found  expression  in  the  rejection  of  the  bill  mentioned  above.  Chris- 
tianity in  Japan  has  not  attained  the  splendid  fulfilment  that  formerly  seemed  to 
await  it;  according  to  good  authorities,  in  fact,  is  actually  retrograding.  In  1900 
there  were  120,913  Christians  in  the  country,  less  than  one-third  of  I  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  and  of  this  number  very  many  were  Christians  in  name  only;  for 
they  have  refined  dogma  into  a  mystical  idealism  that  reaches  back  to  Buddha,  or 
have  materialized  the  Deity  into  power,  force,  energy.  The  sceptical  mind  of  the 
Japanese  has  studied  the  behavior  of  the  Christian  Powers  in  the  East,  and  has 
made  a  case  against  Christianity.  In  the  Orient,  a  magazine  published  by  Japanese 
in  English,  a  writer  pointed  out  that  Japan's  position  among  the  nations  was  not 
won  by  her  progress  in  civilization,  but  by  her  victory  over  China  in  1894-95.  "The 
principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  '  he  says,  "are  the  most  important  in  the 
so-called  Christian  code  of  morality,  and  these  precepts  are  unquestionably  against 
war  and  against  according  honor  to  any  nation  or  any  man  on  the  mere  ground  of 
success  in  the  fxercise  of  brute  force.  And  yet  it  has  been  precisely  on  these 
grounds  that  non-Christian  Japan  has  been  accorded  the  respect  of  so-called  Chris- 
tian  Europe  uid  America.  The  present  situation  is  puzzling  to  us  benighted  heathens 
of  Japan  who  have  won  the  respect  of  those  who  profess  to  follow  the  precepts  of 
Christ  on  the  Mount  by  success  in  slaughtering  our  enemies.  Will  real  Christians 
explain  what  it  all  means?" 

The  Courts. — Great  dissatisfaction  was  felt  during  the  year  by  foreigners  with 
the  new  treaties  which  placed  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  courts.  The 
judicial  system  of  Japan,  in  spite  of  many  recent  innovations,  is  still  Oriental  in 
its  methods  of  examination  and  trial.  The  procedure  is  mostly  secret  and  intimida- 
tion is  a  favorite  method  of  eliciting  incriminating  evidence  from  the  defendant  in  a 
criminal  suit.  The  personnel  of  the  judiciary  is  low,  men  of  talent  refusing  to  serve 
for  the  miserable  pittance  a  judge  receives.  In  part  the  fault  is  that  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  appropriates  annually  less  than  $3,500,000  for  administering  justice 
among  45,000,000  people. 

Foreign  Affairs — Japan  and  China. — ^To  seize  a  share  of  the  Chinese  trade  Japan 
made  strenuous  efforts  in  1900  by  continuing  the  poli^  of  subsidies  to  build  up 
fleets  of  merchant  vessels.  At  present  her  part  in  Chinese  commerce  is  not  consider- 
able. The  olans  proposed  involved  the  creation  of  a  line  of  steamships  between 
Japan  and  Shanghai,  another  line  between  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong,  and  a  flotilla 
of  light  boats  for  the  exploitation  of  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  A  society 
for  Uie  investigation  of  Chinese  commercial  affairs  was  busy  in  1900  gathering 
statistics  and  studying  possible  openings  for  Japanese  enterprise.  Graduate  students 
from  technolc^ical  and  commercial  schools  were  sent  to  China  to  acquire  practical 
knowledge  there.  On  June  6  Premier  Yamagata  resigned,  but  consented  to  resume 
office  on  June  20,  when  events  in  China  necessitated  his  presence  at  the  head  of 
foreign  affairs.  Of  Japan's  conduct  as  one  of  the  allies,  details  will  be  found  under 
Chinese  Empire.  At  home,  opinion  was  unanimous  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Japan  to 
aid  in  restoring  order  in  China,  and  that  this  was  rendered  imperative  by  the  total 
debility  of  the  Chinese  government.  The  proposition  which  at  first  found  so  much 
favor  in  England  and  Ru!;sia  that  Japan  should  be  made  the  agent  of  all  the  Powers 
for  the  pacification  of  China  was  not  warmly  entertained  by  Japan,  which  felt  unable 
to  assume  a  task  of  such  proportions.  Later  in  the  year,  when  the  question  of  the 
punishment  of  China  had  come  up,  the  Japanese  press  favored  the  preservation  of 
the  empire,  the  payment  of  an  indemnity,  and  the  demand  of  guarantees  for  the 
future.  In  September  the  Yamagata  ministry  resigned  and  a  new  cabinet  was 
formed  by  Marquis  Ito.  The  new  ministry  continued  the  foreign  policy  of  Yama- 
gata, who  stood  for  Uie  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  China  and  friendship  with 
England.  The  composition  of  the  Ito  cabinet  was:  Premier,  Marquis  Ito  {q.v.)  ; 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Tokaaki  Kato;  minister  of  interior,  Suyematsu ;  minister 
of  war,  Katsura;  minister  of  navy,  Yamalato;  minister  of  finance,  Watanobe; 
minister  of  justice,  Kaneko;  minister  of  instruction,  Matsuda;  minister  of  communi- 
cation, Hoshi;  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  Hoyashi.  Later  in  the  year 
TToshi,  being  accused  of  peculation,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Hara.  and 
Katsura  was  succeeded  by  Koneluma. 

The  Question  of  Cor^o.— Rumors  of  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  over  the  pos- 
session of  Corea  continued  throughout  the  year,  and  for  a  time  in  May,  when 
Russia  had  succeeded  in  grasping  Masampho,  on  the  Japan  Strait  (see  Ohiea), 
matters  were  undoubtedly  near  a  crisis.  As  is  often  stated,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, war  between  the  two  Powers  seems  inevitable,  and  its  outbreak  a  question  of  only 
a  very  short  time,  to  be  exact,  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  Siberian 
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Railway.  It  was  pointed  out  repeatedly  during  the  year  that  the  possession  of 
Corea  was  indispensable  to  Japan,  whose  overcrowded  islands  required  an  outlet  for 
their  teeming  population,  increasing  at  nearly  half  a  million  a  year.  Left  to  itself 
Japan  could  undoubtedly  effect  a  peaceful  conquest  of  the  peninsula,  since  at  present 
it  controls  the  coasting  trade  of  the  country  and  enjoys  valuable  concessions  there. 
Most  important  of  these  is  the  railw^  franchise,  obtained  in  1895,  providing  for 
the  construction  of  a  road  from  Seoul  to  Fusan,  on  the  Japan  Strait,  295  miles  long 
and  estimated  to  cost  $12,000,000.  The  road,  passing  through  the  heart  of  Corea,  would 
have  brought  the  country  under  Japanese  control  in  a  very  few  years.  But  Rus- 
sian influence  was  said  to  have  interfered,  and  in  1900  Japan's  term  for  building 
was  almost  up  without  the  least  beginning  having  been  made.  In  igoo  the  legisla- 
ture petitioned  the  government  to  guarantee  the  stock  of  tlje  company,  and  the 
Corean  railroad  was  made  a  patriotic  issue.  Little  hope,  however,  was  entertained 
by  the  less  sanguine  that  the  scheme  would  ever  be  carried  out  owing  to  Russian 
opposition.  It  is  upon  the  conflict  in  interest  between  the  Powers,  now  so  apparent, 
that  predictions  di  an  unavoidable  war  are  based.  Conditions  favoring  hostilities  in 
1900  were  the  resentment  felt  by  the  Japanese  at  Russia's  action  in  robbing  them  of 
their  fruits  of  victory  in  1895,  the  consciousness  of  their  superior  stren^  in  the 
East,  and  the  knowledge  that  their  superiority  must  disappear  with  Ae  completion 
of  the  Siberian  Railway  and  the  consequent  marshalling  of  Russian  hordes  on  the 
Corean  frontier.  The  influences  favoring  peace  were  the  reluctance  of  Japan's 
statesmen  to  plunge  into  a  war  that  must  necessarily  be  long  and  costly,  the  imper- 
fect mobilization  of  fleet  and  army,  which  were  in  process  of  reorganization,  and  the 
fact  that  Japan's  firmest  friend.  Great  Britain,  was  in  no  position  to  render  her 
active  or  even  moral  aid,  owing  to  the  fighting  in  South  Africa. 

JAVA,  the  principal  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  iq.v.),  situated  east  of 
Sumatra  and  south  of  Borneo,  covers,  together  with  the  adjacent  small  island 
of  Madura,  an  area  of  50,554  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1897  was  26,125,053, 
and  included  about  52,000  Europeans,  largely  of  Dutch  origin,  about  250,000  Chinese, 
and  17,000  Arabs.  The  native  population  is  Malaysian.  The  principal  occupation 
of  the  natives  is  agriculture,  and  the  most  important  products  are  coffee,  cinchona, 
sugar,  tea,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  old  system  of  cultivating  coffee  by  forced 
labor  is  gradually  declining,  and  the  amount  of  coffee  raised  on  the  government 
plantations  in  1898  was  considerably  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  agricul- 
tural returns  for  1898  were  as  follows :  Coffee  on  government  lands,  12,429,200 
pounds,  against  64,037,400  pounds  in  1897;  on  lands  on  emphyteusis,  23,102,100 
pounds ;  on  private  lands,  7,700,700  pounds.  The  total  product  of  sugar  was  nearly 
780,000  tons;  tobacco,  18,224,135  kilogrammes;  tea,  4,757,168  kilogrammes;  indigo, 
1,094,225  kilogrammes;  and  cacao,  830,763  kilogrammes.  The  official  returns  for 
the  commerce  of  Java  during  1898  show  a  decrease  in  the  imports  and  an  increase 
in  the  exports.  "The  former  amounted  to  112,487,109  guilders  and  the  latter  to  135,- 
169,526.  The  principal  articles  of  export  in  1899  were:  Coffee,  on  the  government 
account,  9092  tons,  and  on  private  account,  36,919  tons,  against  19.074  in  i8g8;  rice, 
46,129  tons ;  tobacco,  29.724  tons ;  tea,  5716  tons  ;  indigo,  675  tons ;  sugar,  777,301  tons, 
against  689,537  in  1898;  and  tin  from  the  government  mines,  10,534  tons,  and  from 
private,  5769  tons.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  textiles,  metals,  wine, 
machinery,  and  powder.  The  merchant  marine  of  the  island  consists  of  1365  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  54.905.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  personal  taxes,  taxes  on 
industries,  hut  taxes,  land  taxes,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  govern- 
ment plantations  and  mines.  The  direct  taxes  for  1898  amounted  to  5^20,064 
guilders,  and  the  tax  on  native  lands,  17,881,000  guilders.  The  total  length  of  the 
railway  lines  of  Java  at  the  end  of  1898  was  1075  miles,  against  1002  miles  in  1897. 
Most  of  the  lines  of  the  island  are  controlled  by  the  government,  and  the  receipts 
for  1898  amounted  to  13,364,000  guilders.  The  number  of  postal-telegraph  offices  at 
the  end  of  1898  was  3418,  of  which  only  41  belonged  to  private  companies.  The 
educational  institutions  of  the  island  in  1898  comprised  223  government  schools,  with 
43.094  pupils,  140  subsidized  schools  with  17,192  pupils,  and  76  private  schools  with 
6603  pupils.  For  secondary  education  there  is  a  gymnasium  in  Batavia  with  234 
pupils  and  27  teachers.  There  were  besides  246  schools  for  Chinese  with  4834 
pupils,  and  62  for  Arabs  with  993  pupils.  For  administrative  purposes  the  islands 
of  Java  and  Madura  are  divided  into  22  provinces,  each  governed  by  a  resident, 
assisted  by  several  assistant  residents  and  controleurs,  all  of  whom  are  under  the 
control  of  the  governor-general  for  the  East  Indies.  The  government  is  highly 
centralized,  and  the  budget  for  every  province  and  town  is  made  up  by  the  gov- 
ernor-general or  under  his  supervision.  The  "culture  system,"  which  consisted  in 
compelling  the  native  population  to  give  a  part  of  their  time  or  land  to  the  culti- 
vation of  products  for  the  government,  or  to  sell  the  products  of  their  plantations 
to  the  government  at  a  fixed  price  considerably  below  the  market  value  of  tiie 
products,  is  gradually  being  discarded  on  account  of  its  wastefulness.  The  practice 
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of  buying  the  products  of  the  natives  by  the  government  has  entirely  disappeared  in 
several  provinces,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  government  lands  by  forced  labor, 
which  has  lately  been  confined  only  to  the  production  of  coffee,  is  also  declining  and 
giving  way  to  private  cultivation, 

JBWISH  WOMEN,  OOUNOH.  OP,  an  association  of  Jewish  women,  organized 
in  1893,  had  in  1900  a  membership  of  6000.  The  purposes  of  the  association  are  "to 
bring  about  closer  relations  among  Jewish  women,  to  furnish  by  an  organic  union 
a  medium  of  communication  and  a  means  of  prosecuting  work  of  common  interest, 
.and  to  foster  united  efforts  in  behalf  of  Judaism  by  supplying  means  of  study,  and 
in  the  work  of  social  reform  by  the  application  of  the  best  philanthropic  thought." 
General  meeting  for  1900  at  Cleveland,  O.  President,  Mrs.  Hannah  G.  Solomon ; 
secretary.  Miss  Sadie  American,  37  West  Seventy-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 
First  annual  executive  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  February  17-21,  1901. 

JBWS.  According  to  the  American  Jewish  Year  Book  for  1900-01,  the  total  Jewish 
peculation  in  all  parts  of  the  world  was  11,723,947  for  the  year  igSo,  against  10,7^- 
491  in  the  previous  year,  while  the  Jewish  Year  Book  of  London  places  the  total 
number  at  11,210,415,  These  latter  were  distributed  as  follows,  according  to  the 
English  reference  book:  Europe,  9,282,615;  Asia,  363,000;  Africa,  403,000;  America, 
1,145,000;  Australasia,  16,800.  The  American  manual  gives  the  total  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  1,058,135,  of  which  New  York  State  is  credited  with 
400,000,  and  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  with  over  100,000  each.  The  number  of  places 
of  worship  in  the  United  States  is  570;  the  number  of  ministers,  301,  and  the  number 
of  families  estimated  at  211,627.  The  numerical  gain  was  14,335,  the  total  being 
i,(H3.8oo  in  1899. 

Reformed  and  Orthodox  Jews. — The  (questions  of  reform  which  have  for  some 
years  past  been  agitating  the  Jewish  religious  bodies  and  threatening  at  times  to 
disrupt  the  unity  of  Judaism  are  now,  from  all  evidences,  coming  to  a  more  peaceful 
settlement.  The  defiant  attitude,  such  as  the  proclamation  of  a  famous  New  York 
rabbi  that  God  speaks  through  him  as  certainly  as  He  did  through  Moses,  and  that, 
accordingly,  he  could  declare  for  Sunday  worship  and  other  radical  changes,  is  now 
giving  way  to  a  rather  apologetic  tone.  Thus,  the  Uriioji  Liberate  Israelite,  lately 
formed  in  France,  r-.d  Mr.  C,  G.  Montefiore,  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  July, 
1900,  declare  for  clinging  to  the  essential  traditions  of  Judaism,  and  try  to  excuse  the 
change  to  Stmday  worship  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  having  the  members 
come  t-  the  synagogue  on  Saturdays,  owing  to  the  present  system  of  living  among 
Christian  nations,  although  the  Sabbath  still  remains  the  Sabbath.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Israel  Zangwill.  speaking  at  the  Zionist  Congress,  declared  that  emigration  to  Pales- 
tine in  a  body  is  the  only  way  of  making  it  possible  to  observe  Saturday. 

During  the  year  1900  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  Jewish  disabilities  had 
a  good  chance  to  support  their  contentions.  The  Transvaal  War  has  brought  the 
names  of  Major-General  Symons  and  many  lesser  officers  into  prominence  before 
the  public.  Hardly  a  week  passed  that  the  Jewish  Chronicle  did  not  add  to  the 
roll  of  honor  the  names  of  several  Jewish  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
South  Africa.  In  the  late  elections  (1895)  in  England  7  Conservatives  and  i  Liberal 
of  Jewish  nationality  were  elected,  as  against  7  Liberals  and  3  Conservatives  in  1880. 
A  discussion  in  the  press  made  it  clear  that  although  a  distinct  leaning  to  Conserva- 
tism is  lately  noticeable  among  the  Jews,  their  votes  are  cast  purely  on  party  lines, 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "a  Jewish  vote,"  which  would  naturally  provoke  antipa- 
thy from  the  party  opposite  to  the  one  with  which  they  would  ally  themselves.  In 
Russia  the  severities  against  the  Jews  have  been  somewhat  lessened,  the  rigidity  of 
the  pale  of  settlement  having  been  somewhat  relaxed.  Several  decisions  of  the 
Ruling  Senate  were  passed  in  favor  of  individual  Jews,  and  on  September  1  the 
Commercial  School  at  Warsaw  was  permitted  to  admit  40  per  cent,  of  Jewish  pupils. 
However,  serious  anti- Jewish  outbreaks  occurred  in  Odessa  on  July  29,  when  soldiers 
embarking  for  China  attacked  the  Jewish  quarters;  there  were  disorders  also  in  the 
^vernment  of  Kovno,  and  Jewish  shops  had  to  close  in  Shavli  in  anticipation  ef 
imminent  troubles  of  a  similar  nature  during  the  same  months.  In  Roumania  the 
governmental  measures  against  the  Jews  .were  little  else  than  atrocities.  With  the 
removal  of  the  few  rights  they  still  possessed,  with  the  government  forbidding  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  according  to  Jewish  ritual,  the  minister  of  education.  Dr.  Istari, 
prohibiting  Hebrew  to  be  taught  in  Jewish  schools  for  more  than  three  hours  a  week, 
and  almost  all  the  private  life  of  the  Jews  being  in  a  similar  manner  intruded  upon 
by  the  police,  the  Roumanian  Jews  were  put  into  a  plight  more  miserable  than 
anything  they  had  yet  experienced.  Many  thousands  of  them  had  to  leave  their 
country  in  great  haste,  without  time  to  adjust  their  personal  affairs,  and  in  many 
cases  selling  their  property  to  the  first  bidder.  The  emigration  was  carried  on 
without  a  plan  and  without  any  aim  but  to  escape  the  arm  of  the  officials;  and  in 
a  few  months  Australasia,  Anatolia,  London,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  received 
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many  of  these  homeless  exiles  without  means  of  livelihood,  hungry,  and  actually  in 
rags.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  of  the  United  States  cared  for  most  of  them,  and 
,a  collection  of  $400  was  made  at  the  Zionist  Congress  to  help  the  distressed  in 
London.  In  Germany  anti-Jewish  riots  took  place  in  Konitz  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts in  West  Prussia  as  a  result  of  charges  of  ritual  murder  against  the  Jews  in 
April  and  May,  and  similar  accusations  were  brought  ^^inst  them  at  Nachod, 
Bohemia.    See  Roumania. 

In  view  of  the  many  accusations  brought  against  the  Jews  in  1900  by  European, 
and  especially  Austrian,  anti-Semites  for  "ritual  murder — that  is,  human  sacrifice 
as  a  Jewish  ceremonial — the  criminal  case  that  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Novem- 
ber 14  at  Pisek,  in  Bohemia,  is  of  particular  interest.  Leopold  Hilsner,  a  young 
Jew,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  for  complicity  with  some  unknown  person 
or  persons  in  the  murder  of  two  Christian  girls.  Ritual  murder  was  alleged,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  real  motive  of  the  crime  was  due  to  anything  but 
"the  moral  perversity  of  its  perpetrator  or  perpetrators."  It  appeared  that  with 
intelligent  and  impartial  observers  in  Austria  the  result  of  the  trial  went  far  to 
destroy  the  hideous  suspicion  against  the  Jews  and  their  religion.  In  France  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Jesuits  toward  the  Jews,  and  their  continued  moral  and 
financial  support  of  the  anti-Jewish  press,  were  quite  evident  during  the  year ;  but 
a  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (January,  1900)  explains  this  position  simply  as 
a  retaliation  for  the  prominent  part  so  manjr  Jews  had  played  in  the  anti-Jesuit 
agitation  which  finally  resulted  in  their  expulsion  from  France.  This  state  of  affairs 
in  several  countries  naturally  keeps  the  so-called  Jewish  question  alive. 

The  Zionist  Congress  deserves  especial  mention  as  being  one  of  several  attempts 
to  solve  this  question.  The  congress  met  in  London  in  the  month  of  August,  opening 
on  the  13th.  About  500  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  present.  These 
represented  several  thousand  Zionist  societies,  of  which  England  had  38,  against 
16  in  1899;  Russia,  1034,  against  877  in  1899,  and  the  United  States,  135,  against  131 
in  1899.  The  balance-sheet  presented  at  the  Congress  had  in  the  item  "cash  in. hand" 
the  sum  of  $86,124.88.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress 
were  the  following  well-known  persons :  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl,  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  Israel 
Zangwill,  Sir  Francis  Montefiore,  Dr.  Moses  Gaster,  chief  rabbi  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  congregations  of  Great  Britain;  Herr  WoUsohn,  chairman  of  the  Jewish 
Colonial  Trust ;  Professor  Mandelstamm,  of  the  University  of  Kieff ;  Dr.  Alexander 
Marmorek,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  and  Professor  Richard  Gottheil,  of  Columbia 
University.  Dr.  Herzl  devoted  his  opening  address  to  an  account  of  the  position  of 
the  Jews  in  England,  "the  only  country  where  they  enjoy  equality  of  rights."  Nordau 
referred  to  the  growth  of  anti-semitism,  the  accusations  of  murder  for  religious 

Purposes,  and  the  Roumanian  outrages.  Both  warmly  advocated  emigration  to 
'alestine.  Zangwill  ^eed  with  them,  claiming  that  this  new  home  of  the  Jews 
"will  be  for  the  rich  an  ideal  which  the^  need  even  more  than  the  poor  Jews  need 
bread."  The  press  was  not  quite  unanimous  in  the  attitude  toward  the  coI^Tess. 
The  almost  unanimous  objection  is  that  the  wholesale  settlement  in  Palestine  is 
a  mere  dream  as  long  as  the  sultan  continues  his  policy  of  not  allowing  any  immigra- 
tion of  Jews.  Even  if  that  were  done  away  with,  the  rich  Jews  would  not  leave 
the  comforts  of  their  native  lands,  while  the  poor  ones  would  not  have  enough 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  transportation.  As  to  the  fitness  of  the  Jews 
for  agriculture  the  colonies  now  existing  in  Palestine  dispelled  all  doubt.  Even  in 
the  ranks  of  those  favoring  emigration  there  is  no  unanimity  as  to  the  most  desirable 
place.  Mr.  Arnold  White,  for  example,  aiding  strongly  for  Armenia  in  preference 
to  I^lestine.  Indeed,  the  Jewish  Ckronicle  (August  17)  comments  upon  the  growing 
obscurity  of  the  plans  of  the  Zionist  promoters  as  compared  with  their  direct  utter- 
ances in  the  beginning.  To  the  reversal  of  public  opinion  in  France  within  a  year 
since  the  anti-Dreyfus  agitation  the  paper  points  as  a  positive  proof  of  the  bright 
future  in  store  for  the  "chosen  nation,"  and  asserts  on  the  same  ground  that  the 
Jewish  question  must  be  solved  in  each  country  without  "cowardly  flight"  to  Zion. 

Colonics  in  Argentina. — According  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1900,  there 
were  318,000  acres  of  arable  land  purchased  by  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association 
in  the  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  Fe,  and  Entre  Rios  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
for  colonization  purposes.  In  1898  there  were  7015  Jewish  settlers  in  the  14  existing 
colonies,  of  which  11  were  in  Entre  Rios. 

Jewish  EncycloPirdia. — An  event  of  great  moment  in  the  annals  of  Judaism  for 
the  year  1900  was  the  commencement  of  work  on  the  Jewish  Encyclopa:dia.  This 
great  undertaking  is  planned  in  twelve  volumes,  two  of  which  are  to  be  published 
every  year  for  six  years.  It  is  the  first  work  of  its  kind,  in  the  number  of  scholars 
of  all  lands  who  have  promised  their  co-operation,  in  the  names  of  those  who 
stand  responsible  for  the  various  departments  in  their  charge,  and  in  the  variety  of 
subjects  which  are  to  be  treated  in  this  all-embracing  reference  book.  When  the 
work  is  completed  and  the  aim  of  one  of  its  editors,  Joseph  Jacobs,  "to  present  the 
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whole  truth,"  is  attained,  many  existi^  misconceptions  (some  malicious,  hut  most 
unintentional)  will  be  cleared  away  with  regard  to  the  Jews.  The  names  of  Cyrus 
Adler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Richard  Gottheil,  Professor  Gotthard  Deutsch,  iJouis 
Ginzberg,  Ph.D..  Joseph  Jacobs,  B.A.,  Rabbi  Marcus  Jastrow,  Ph.D.,  Professor* 
Morris  Jastrow,  jr..  Rabbi  Kaufmann  Kohler,  Ph.D.,  Isidor  Singer,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
Crawford  Howell  Toy,  LL.D.,  and  I.  K.  Funk,  LL.D.,  in  the  board  of  editors  seem 
to  be  sufficient  guarantee  that  scientific  objectivity  and  thoroughness,  and  not  the 
glorification  of  the  Jews,  at  all  hazards  will  be  the  guiding  motive  of  the  encyclo- 
paedia.  The  publishers  are  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

Another  work  that  will  aid  in  the  better  understanding  of  Judaisnh  by  non-Jews 
is  the  English  translation  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  by  Mr.  Rodkinson.  The  vdiune 

?ublished  during  the  year  igoo  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Talmud, 
t  is  the  section  on  jurisprudence,  and  contains  some  of  the  loftiest  moral  precepts 
side  by  side  with  minutest  details  of  regulations  of  private  life. 

The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  during  igoo  were 
the  second  triennial  convention  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  of  America  on 
March  4-9  at  Cleveland,  O. ;  the  national  conference  of  Jewish  charities  at  Chicago, 
111.,  on  April  28;  the  dedication  on  May  30  of  the  new  building  given  by  Mr.  Jacob 
H.  Schiff  to  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association;  besides,  several  new  temples 
and  synagogues  were  built  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  In  England  the  new 
building  of  the  feuis'  College  was  opened  in  London  on  April  6  with  great  splendor. 
The  Jewish  Colonization  Association  ofBcially  took  over  the  administration  of  the 
colonies  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  in  Palestine,  and  the  Zionist  Congress  has 
been  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  seventieth  anniversary  of  Karl  Goldmark,  the 
famous  composer,  was  celebrated  on  April  18  throughout  Germany  by  performances 
of  his  works,  and  the  ranks  of  Jewish  notabilities  have  thinned  out  through  the 
deaths  of  the  artist  Munkaczy  (q.v.) — real  name  Michel  Leon  Leib— and  the  great 
conductor  of  music,  Herman  Levi  (.g.v.). 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  nNIVHRSTTT,  Baltimore,  Md.,  organized  1876.  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  this  institution,  in  some  respects  the  most  notable  of  our  American 
universities,  is  done  quietly  and  with  little  observation  from  the  outside  world. 
During  the  year  1899-1900  the  academic  staff  numbered  131,  including  47  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  645.  of  whom 
469  already  held  degrees,  gained  at  153  colleges  and  universities.  Of  the  last- 
mentioned  class,  185  were  enrolled  in  the  department  of  philosophy  and  arts,  and 
284  in  the  medical  department.  Of  the  176  students  not  college  graduates.  159  were 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  17  were  special  students.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  47  candidates  received  the  degree  of  B.A.,  44  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  35  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  During  24  years,  3844  students  have  studied  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  of  whom  2784  have  followed  graduate  studies.  Since  degrees  were  first 
conferred  in  1878,  666  students  have  received  the  B.A.  degree.  113  the  M.D.  degree, 
and  549  the  Ph.D.  degree.  The  medical  school  granted  its  first  degrees  in  1897.  In 
spite  of  the  high  standard  of  admission,  the  number  of  students  has  been  large,  and 
it  is  annually  increasing  in  importance.  The  university  library  contains  94,370 
volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets,  the  year's  increase  being  3288  volumes  (1421  by 
gift)  and  5000  pamphlets.  During  the  year  a  small  charge  was  made  for  admission 
to  the  courses  of  public  lectures  and  lectures  to  teachers.  The  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  the  resulting  diminished  attendance  on  the  first-mentioned  course  that  either 
from  inattention  or  from  unwillingness  to  pay  the  nominal  charge  the  public  does 
not  respond  to  the  overtures  made  by  the  university.  On  the  other  hand,  the  courses 
offered  to  teachers  were  remarkably  well  attended,  and  the  charges  were  promptly 
met.  The  John  Marshall  prize  was  awarded  on  commencement  day  to  Jas.  M. 
Callahan.  '97,  Ph.D.,  for  hi.';  recent  volume.  Cuba  and  International  Relations;  the 
Tocquevillc  medal,  offered  annually  to  students  by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  of 
Paris,  was  granted  to  Jas.  E.  Routh,  Jr.,  class  of  1900,  for  his  essay  on  the  French 
colonial  system.  A  new  Sylvester  prize  in  mathematics  was  established  in  1900, 
which  will  be  given  annually  to  the  two  men  who  have  helped  the  university  most 
in  the  field  of  mathematics.  The  recipients  in  1901  will  be  Lord  Kelvin  and  Professor 
Simon  Newcomb. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  affecting  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
university  was  the  conditional  gift  of  a  magnificent  tract  of  land  as  a  new  site  for 
the  institution.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  gifts  ever  received,  and 
will  place  the  university  in  rural  surroundings,  where  it  properly  belongs.  The 
condition  attached  to  this  gift  is  the  securing  of  an  endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000, 
and  this  sum  has  been  nearly  made  up  by  friends  of  the  university.  The  straitened 
finances  resulting  from  the  depreciation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  securi- 
ties led  the  university  again  to  ask  the  State  Legislature  for  a  money  grant,  in 
response  to  which  an  appropriation  of  $24,000  was  made  for  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing years.    Important  and  intimate  relations  with  the  Maryland  State  Geological 
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Survey  and  Weather  Bureau  continue  to  be  held  by  the  university.  There  appeared 
during  the  year  the  twenty-second  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics; 
Amencan  Journal  of  PhUology,  Vol.  XXI. ;  American  Chemical  Journal,  Vol. 
XXIV. ;  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Vol.  V. ;  Modern  Language  Notes, 
Vol.  XV. ;  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Series  XVIII. ;  Contributions 
to  Assyriology;  Biological  Memoirs,  and  Journal  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism.  In 
November,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  after  twenty-five  years  of  service,  announced  his 
intention  to  resign  from  the  presidency.  On  October  16-17,  1901,  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  actual  beginning  of  instruction  will  be  celebrated. 

JOHNSTON,  Mary,  the  author  of  the  historical  novel  To  Have  and  to  Hold, 
one  of  the  most  widely  read  books  of  the  year,  is  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  ancestry. 
She  was  bom  at  Buchanan  in  1870.  Of  late  years  she  has  lived  at  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  where  her  father  has  been  identified  with  railroad  and  industrial  enterprises. 
She  has  travelled  extensively  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Prisoners  of  Hope, 
her  first  novel,  appeared  two  years  ago,  and  was  an  immediate  success.  The  scene 
of  both  romances  is  colonial  Virginia.  Miss  Johnston  writes  in  a  simple  style  that 
is  extremely  picturesque,  and  i)re5ents  stirring  scenes  with  great  swiftness  of  mo- 
tion. She  has  a  rich  imagination  and  some  gift  for  describing  the  scenes  of  the 
forests.  Under  the  name  By  Order  of  the  Company,  To  Have  and  to  Hold 
reached  an  enormous  sale  in  England. 

jOINVILIiB,  Prince  de,  FRAN501S  Ferdinand  Philippe  Louis  Marie  d'Ohleans, 
third  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  died  June  16,  1900.  Born  at  Neuiily, 
.\ugust  14,  1818,  he  entered  the  French  navy  at  13  years  of  age,  shortly  after  his 
Jather's  accession.  In  the  Mexican  War  of  1838  he  took  a  prominent  part  at  the 
bombardment  of  San  Juan  d'UIloa  and  Vera  Cruz.  He  entered  the  gates  of  the 
latter  at  the  head  of  a  land  force,  and  with  his  own  hands  captured  General  Arista, 
for  which  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1840  his  father  sent  him 
to  bring  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St  Helena.  After  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  was  warmly  received,  in  1843  he  went  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  married 
the  sister  of  Don  Pedro  II.  The  same  year  he  was  promoted  rear-admiral,  and  in 
1844  commanded  the  squadron  that  bombarded  Tangiers  and  tcrok  Mogador.  For 
his  gallantry  there  he  was  made  vice-admiral.  When  the  constitutional  monarchy 
was  overthrown  by  the  revolution  of  1848  he  joined  his  family  in  their  exile  in 
England.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
came  to  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  Due  de  Penthievre.  and  his 
two  nephews,  the  Comle  de  Paris  and  the  Due  de  Chartes,  His  son  entered  the 
United  States  Naval  School,  then  at  Newport,  while  the  nephews  were  appointed 
to  General  McOellan's  staff  and  served  with  gallantry  in  the  Peninsular  and  other 
campaigns.  The  prince  also  accompanied  McClellan,  who  highly  valued  his  mili- 
tary experience  and  sound  judgment.  This  campaign  he  afterward  described  in  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  After  the  first  defeat 
of  France  in  1870  he  sought  in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  army  of  his  coun- 
try. Finally,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Colonel  Lutherod"  he  was  able  to  take  part 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  But  his  identity  was  disclosed  to  Gam- 
betta,  minister  of  war,  by  whose  orders  he  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  England. 
In  1871  the  edict  of  banishment  was  abrogated  by  the  French  Assembly  and  he  took 
his  seat  in  that  body.  He  declined  further  elections  after  1876,  extreme  deafness 
rendering  continued  political  activity  well-nigh  impossible.  In  1886,  in  common 
with  other  Orleanist  princes,  his  name  was  stricken  from  the  French  navy  list.  He 
often  contributed  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Most  of  these  writings  were 
republished  in  book  form,  and  include  Etude  sur  la  Marine  (1859),  and  La  Guerre 
d'Amerique,  Campagne  du  Potomac  (1862). 

JOKAI,  MoR  (Maurus),  the  great  novelist  of  the  Hungarians,  is  rapidly  becom- 
ign  better  known  to  English-speaking  people.  During  1900  Debts  of  Honor,  one  of 
his  most  powerful  novels,  was  translated  by  Arthur  B.  Yolland.  Other  translations 
of  the  year  are  The  Baron's  Sons,  by  P.  F.  Bicknell ;  The  Poor  Plutocrats,  by  R. 
Nisbet  Bain;  Dr.  Dumany's  Wife,  by  F.  Steinitz;  A  Modern  Midas;  The  Day  of 
Wrath,  and  A  Christian  but  a  Roman. 

Jokai  was  bom  at  Kormorn  in  1825  and  brought  up  amid  Calvinistic  influences. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  at  13.  He  studied  at  the  schools  of  Papa  and  Kecsmemet. 
where  the  Hungarian  poet  Petofi  was  his  schoolmate.  At  this  time  Jokai  showed 
great  artistic  talents,  but  the  success  of  his  fijst  drama.  The  Jew  Boy,  which  won 
the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  made  him  forsake  art  for  literature. 
In  1846  he  published  his  first  romance.  The  Days  of  the  Week,  which  was  well 
received.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained  the  lawyer's  diploma  at  Pesth.  but  he 
never  practised  this  profession.  He  chose  rather  to  be  a  power  in  journalism  and 
literature,  and  to  plunge  deep  into  the  revolutionary  struggle.  He  was  one  of  the 
young  patriots  who  came  under  the  influence  of  Szechenyi  and  of  Kossuth.   In  1847 
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Jokai  edited  a  weekly  paper  half  political  and  half  literary,  which  included  Petofi 
among  its  contributors.  Meanwhile  Jokai's  novels,  dealing  as  they  did  with  the 
social  and  political  principles  of  the  time,  were  fanning  the  fire  of  the  Revolution. 
When  the  War  of  Independence  was  ended  the  Austrian  government  sentenced  him 
to  death,  but  by  the  cleverness  and  devotion  of  his  wife,  Rosa  Laborfaloi,  the  greatest 
of  Hungarian  tragedians,  he  escaped  punishment.  During  the  following  ten  years 
Hungarian  literature  was  kept  alive  almost  solely  by  the  genius  of  Jokai.  Aus- 
trian rule  made  political  writing  impossible,  so  he  wrote  fiction  and  drama.  Since 
Ilimgary  obtained  a  parliament  Jokai  has  been  continually  elected  member  of  the  cham- 
ber. Belonging  at  first  to  the  Moderate  Opposition,  he  passed  over  to  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernmental party,  where  he  was  long  one  of  its  most  prominent  speakers;  he  de- 
fended the  necessity  of  a  union  between  Austria  and  Hungary  under  the  direction 
of  a  ministry  representing  both  nations,  and  under  the  common  authority  of  the 
emperor.  It  was  his  strenuous  efforts  which  brought  about  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  From  1858  he  was  also  an  active  editor,  and  a  comic  paper,  the  first  in 
Hungary,  which  was  then  started  by  him,  was  under  his  direction  until  1881  and 
proved  a  great  success.  In  1863  he  founded  the  Hon  (Fatherland),  a  political 
daily  very  widely  read,  in  which  many  of  his  romances  first  appeared.  He  has  lately 
edited  the  government's  organ,  the  Ncmsct  (Nation).  In  1894  Hungary  celebrated 
the  completion  of  his  fifty  years  of  literary  life  by  issuing  a  beautiful  jubilee  edition 
of  his  works.  The  nation's  love  for  htm  was  expressed  by  alt  classes.  Groups  of 
poor  people  combined  to  buy  the  copies,  which  were  sold  at  $I0Q  each. 

His  original  works,  which  comprise  nearly  300  volumes,  touch  upon  various 
departments  of  belles  lettres.  About  all  of  his  aoo  novels  have  been  translated  into. 
German  and  many  of  them  into  other  languages.  His  most  celebrated  novels  in- 
clude, besides  those  already  mentioned:  The  Golden  Age  in  Transylvania  (1851)  ; 
The  Man  with  the  Two  Horns  (1852)  ;  The  Turkish  Domination  in  Hungary 
(1853);  An  Hungarian  Nabob  (1854),  and  its  continuation,  Kdrpdthy  ZoUan 
(1855);  The  New  Landlord  (1862,  English  translation  by  A.  Patterson,  1B65)  ; 
The  Romance  of  the  Next  Century  (1874)  ;  Black  Diamonds  (1870)  ;  Beloved  to  the 
Scaffold  C1882)  ;  The  White  Woman  of  Leutschan;  The  Three  Marble  Heads 
(1880);  The  Heart  on  the  Brow  (1890),  and  Timor's  Two  Worlds,  among  the 
finest  of  those  which  have  been  translated  into  English.  The  dramas  of  Jokai 
include:  King  Koloman  (1868)  ;  Manhies  Sinister  (1856)  ;  Georges  Dousa  (1858)  ; 
Miltos  (1878).  In  1881  he  published  a  political  history.  In  he  was  at  work 
upon  a  Hungarian  Niebelui^n  Lied,  in  which  history  and  tradition  are  blended. 

The  masterly  literary  work  of  Jokai  has  had  for  its  effect  the  consolidation  and 
strengthening  of  the  Magyars  as  a  nation.  With  this  intention  in  writing  he  has 
held  before  his  countrymen  the  history,  traditions,  and  ancient  customs  of  the  race; 
he  has  told  of  every  class,  from  the  swineherd  to  the  statesman;  he  has  vividly  pic- 
tured every  section  of  the  Hungarian  country  and  even  described  the  national  dress 
and  customs  at  the  different  periods  of  history.  His  novels  are  essentially  idealistic. 
He  admires  the  virtues  pf  courage  and  endurance  combined  with  bodily  strength 
perhaps  more  than  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind ;  his  heroes  are  all  strong  men. 
As  a  romancer  he  has  been  compared  with  Scott  and  Dumas.  His  invention  is 
boundless.  His  style  is  rich  in  intensity  and  imaginative  quality — characteristics 
which  are  often  carried  to  an  extreme  and  cause  the  tack  of  unity  and  improbability 
which  detract  from  the  perfection  of  his  novels  as  works  of  art  Debts  of  Honor 
is  found  by  English-speaking  i>eople  to  be  among  the  best  of  his  novels,  since  it  has 
the  element  of  restraint  often  lacking.  With  his  own  people  Jokai  is  the  well- 
beloved  patriarch  in  whom  there  is  no  reproach. 

JONBS,  Alfred,  engraver,  died  April  28,  1900.  Born  in  Liverpool,  England, 
April  7,  1819,  he  came  to  New  York  in  1834,  and  after  engaging  in  bank-note 
engraving  achieved  his  first  well-known  success  by  engraving  a  plate,  "The 
Proposal,"  for  Graham's  Magazine.  Subsequently  he  made  many  plates  for 
this  periodical,  for  Codecs,  and  for  various  art  publishers.  After  1848  he  de- 
votea  himself  chiefly  to  bank-note  engraving.  For  the  Col-umbian  series  of 
postage  stamps  (1893)  he  made  the  two-cent,  thirty-cent,  four-dollar,  and  five-dol- 
lar plates.  His  later  works  include  a  portrait  of  George  Washington  and  one  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Jones  was  a  member  of  the  American  Water-Color  Society,  and 
in  1841  became  an  associate  of  and  ten  years  later  was  admitted  to  full  membership 
in  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  gf  which  for  many  jrears  he  was  secretary  and 
treasurer.  In  1867  he  was  made  vice-president  of  the  Br iti!;h- American  Bank  Note 
Company. 

JOTTBBRT,  Petrus  Jacobus,  commandant-general  of  the  Boer  forces  and  vice- 
president  of  the  South  African  Republic,  died  of  peritonitis  at  Pretoria.  March  27, 
1900.  The  passing  of  Joubert  not  only  constituted  the  severest  blow,  perhaps,  that 
could  be  sustained  by  the  Transvaal  in  its  fight  for  independence,  but  marked  a  loss 
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from  the  ranks  of  the  world's  military  men  of  one  who  was  clever  in  tactics,  deter- 
nuDcd  in  &ght,  and  knightly  in  his  bearing  toward  both  friend  aad  foe.  Joubert 
was  born  in  the  Oudtshoorn  district  of  Cape  Colony  in  1834  of  mijigled  French  and 
DiUch  blood,  and  was  descended  from  a  Joubert— 4  Hivueaot— who  in  order  to 
escape  the  sersecutiou  ensuing  aitar  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  emi- 
grated to  South  Africa  in  16B7.  Little  is  known  of  General  Joubert's  youth,  but  it 
seems  that  lie  obtained  aa  elementary  educattoo  and  engaged  in  trading  eKpeditions 
northward,  thus  gaining  as  early  knowledge  of  the  Traajsvaal.  Here  be  setded — 
in  the  Wakkerstroom  district,  just  north  of  the  Laine's  Nek 'and  Majuba  Hill  region 
of  Natal — and  became  a  farmer  and  cattleman,  and  later,  through  his  reputation  for 
shrewdness,  added  the  duties  of  a  Jaw  agetU.  Early  in  the  sixties  iie  was  elected 
to  r-epresent  his  district  m  the  Volksraaa]  and  in  JKfO,  aUct  Iwldixif  minor  ofifictal 
positions,  was  appointed  attoroey-geaeral  of  the  republic,  after  which  time  he  was 
aa  important  factor  ia  political  affairs. 

^mm  Pr^udeat  Burgers  visited  Europe  in  1874  Joubert  acted  as  president 
During  these  years  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  o{^»artunism,  that  brought  him  the 
sobriquet  of  "Slim  {crafty]  Piet ;"  but  after  his  mvaluable  services  in  the  war  of 
J880-81  the  appellation  lost  whatever  offensive  meaning  it  may  have  suggested,  and 
in  his  later  years  was  used  by  his  countrymen  only  as  a  tribute  to  his  cleverness. 
When  in  1877  Sir  Thrapbilus  Shepstone  issued  the  proclamation  by  which  Great 
Britain  annexed  the  Transvaal,  Joubert  was  one  of  the  very  few  prominent  Boers 
who  would  not  recog!iize  British  sovereignty.  Against  this  the  Boers  rose  in  iSSo, 
Joubert  becomii^  commandant-ceneral  of  the  forces.  great  tact  and  military 
ability  he  effected  an  orgacization  that  successfully  resisted  the  British,  and  he 
commanded  in  person  at  Laing's  Nek,  Ingogo,  and  Majuba  Hill,  bringing  the  war 
practically  to  a  cioae  in  the  last-named  battle,  when,  on  February  27,  1081,  with  less 
than  100  men  he  attacked  and  defeated  487  intrenched  British  under  Sir  George 
Colley.  The  treaty  concluding  this  war  prohibited  the  extension  of  Transv^ 
territory;  and  when  in  1884  Kruger  proposed  the  annexation  of  Bechuanaland 
Joubert,  the  oommandant-general,  frustrated  the  plan  by  saying:  "I  po«tively  refuse 
to  hold  ofiice  under  a  government  that  deliberately  breaks  its  covenants — and  we 
have  made  covenants  with  England."  He  was  a  man  of  finer  fibre  than  Kruger; 
be  bdieved  to  some  extent  in  jtrogressiveness  and  in  conciliatory  measures  toward 
the  Outlanders,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  had  his  counsels  prevailed  during  the 
several  years  of  friction  preceding  the  outbreak  of  October,  iSgg,  the  war  would 
have  been  averted  or,  at  least,  greatly  deferred.  Tlioogh  a  friend  of  Kruger,  he 
freqaently  differed  with  him  on  political  questions,  and  twice  unsuccessfully  stood 
against  him  for  the  presidency;  in  1893  the  vote  was  7881  to  7009,  and  in  1898, 
12.858  to  aooi.  During  these  years,  as  Krugcr's  prominence  and  influence  grew, 
Joubert's  in  some  degree  declined.  He  rendered  a  noteworthy  service,  however, 
when,  in  January,  i8g6,  he  brought  about  the  capture  of  Dr.  Jameson's  raiders,  and 
in  May  of  that  year  was  elected  vice-president. 

At  Uie  time  of  his  death  Joubert  had  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  member  of 
the  executive  OMindl,  in  which  his  vote  had  usually  been  in  the  interest  of  progress 
and  peace,  but  he  had  little  to  do  with  the  negotiations  immediately  preoeding  the 
war.  A^r  the  Jameson  Raid,  however,  he  developed  a  military  organization  so 
thoroi^h  that  mobilization  for  active  service  could  be  effected  in  forty-eight  hours ; 
to  htm  also  was  largely  due  extensive  purchases  of  artillery.  Thus  equipped,  as 
commandant-general  he  entered  upon  the  campaign  in  northern  Natal,  which  soon 
proved  so  disa^rous  to  British  arms  ajid  presUge.  Early  in  1900  ke  fell  ill,  and,  it 
was  reported,  retired  to  Pretoria.  At  the  time  of  his  death  General  Cronje  had 
been  cmbured,  but  the  Boer  cause  was  not  cmshiid ;  Ladyunith  had  not  been  re- 
lieved;  be  was  wot  conquered. 

JU1H>,  Albert  Francis,  cTiicf  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii,  died  at 
his  home  in  Nuuanu  Valley,  May  20,  1900.  Born  m  Honolriu  in  January,  1838,  he 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1656  and  subsequeirtly  at  the  Yale  Law  School.  King  Kalakaua 
appointed  hhn  to  fhe  supreme  bench  as  an  associate  justice  in  November,  1881. 

KAMHRUH.  See  Cameroon. 

KAISHAR,  a  central  Western  &ate  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  82,080 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Topeka.  Kansas  was  organized  as  a  Territory,  May  JQ, 
1854,  and  admitted  as  a  State,  Jamiary  ^,  1861. 

Agricultttr^. — ^The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  2900:  Corn,  163,870,630  bushels,  $52,438j6o3;  wheat,  82,488,655  bushels, 
$45,368,760;  oats,  43.063.943  bushels,  $9,904,707;  barley,  4,186,80s  bushels,  $1,381,645; 
rye,  1.922,481  bushels,  $826,667;  potatoes,  7,246,224  bushels,  $3,478,188,  and  hay, 
4,031,461  tons,  $18,343,148.  The  com  crop  was  short,  but  there  was  an  unusually 
large  yield  of  wheat,  the  rise  from  42.815,471  bushels  in  1899  to  82,488,655  easily 
giving  Kansas  first  rardc  as  a  wheat-producing  State.    Kansas  also  held  second 
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rank  among  the  States  as  a  producer  of  hay,  and  third  as  a  producer  of  barley.  The 
wool  clip  for  1900  was  estimated  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  270,716;  wool,  washed 
and  unwashed,  2,165,728  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  714,690  pounds. 

Industries. — The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1899  states 
that  of  79  labor  unions,  37  rroorted  increased  wa^es  over  i8g8, 10  decreased  wages, 
and  32  no  change.  Returns  from  138  lead  and  zinc  plants  show  an  output  in  1899 
of  14,186,670  pounds  of  lead,  valued  at  $375,553;  and  128,120,310  pounds  of  zinc, 
valued  at  $2,738,431.  The  total  coal  product  of  128  mines  in  i8to  was  3,852,267 
short  tons,  spot  value,  $4,478,112,  the  highest  tonnage  and  value  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  The  amount  of  petroleum  produced  was  69.700  barrels,  value,  $52,275. 
Quarrying  yielded  sandstone  and  limestone  to  the  value  of  $428,630.  There  were 
283  manufacturers  of  cigars,  and  42  of  tobacco,  and  the  output  for  the  calendar  year 
1899  was  23,724,039  cigars  and  37,283  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  production  of  oleo- 
margarine for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was  16,68(^460  pounds.  The 
number  of  commercial  and  business  failures  in  1900  was  82,  as  compared  with  84  in 
1899  and  139  in  1898.  The  percentage  of  failures  to  the  total  number  of  business 
concerns  in  the  State  was  .36,  and  the  aggregate  liabilities  were  $290,481. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  iii  national  banks  in  operation  and 
122  in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  was  $8,429,600;  circulation,  $4,572,802;  de- 
posits, $30,721,013,  and  reserve,  $12,819,892.  The  State  banks,  June  4,  1900,  num- 
bered 384,  and  had  capital,  $6,685,000;  deposits,  $28,491,889,  and  resources,  $38,352,- 
572.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Topeka  and  Wichita  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1900,  aggregated  $62,045,241,  an  increase  of  $8,032,024  in  a  year. 

Education. — In  1899  there  were  189  public  high  schools,  with  472  teachers  and 
13>558  students;  15  private  secondary  schools,  with  75  teachers  and  827  students; 
I  public  normal  school,  with  31  teachers  and  1428  students,  and  7  private  normal 
schools,  with  56  teachers  and  604  students.  Twenty  colleges  and  universities  for 
men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  330  professors  and  instructors.  4325  students,  and 
a  total  income  of  $331,557;  i  school  of  technology  reported  45  professors  and 
instructors,  871  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $98,307;  and  2  colleges  for  women 
reported  23  professors  and  instructors,  154  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $25,931. 
The  professional  schools  comprised  2  theological  schools,  with  8  instructors  and 
32  students ;  2  law  schools,  with  16  instructors  and  176  students ;  and  3  medical 
schools,  with  71  instructors  and  168  students. 

National  Guard. — ^The  Kansas  National  Guard  comprises  6  staff  officers,  93  artil- 
lery, and  1090  infantry.  The  total  number  of  troops  authorized  is  2131,  and  the 
total  number  in  the  State  liable  to  military  service  is  110,000.  The  State  aj^ropria- 
tion  for  military  purposes  amounts  to  $29,150. 

Fo/>«/a(ion.— According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1.427,096;  in  1900,  1,470,495;  increase  for  the  decade,  43,339,  or  3  per  cent.  The 
four  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Kansas  City,  51,418;  Topeka, 
33,608;  Wichita,  24,671,  and  Leavenworth,  20,735. 

Elections. — The  State  election  in  Kansas  in  1900  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
■Republican  nominee  for  governor,  W.  E.  Stanley,  over  his  Fusionist  opponent, 
John  W.  Breidenthal,  by  a  plurality  of  about  17.000.  The  representatives  of  Kansas, 
7  Republicans  and  i  Populist,  in  the  s6th  Congress  were  returned  to  the  57th  Con- 
gress with  but  two  exceptions.  Charles  F.  Scott  (Rep.)  was  nominated  and  elected 
as  congressman  at  large  in  place  of  W.  J.  Bailey  (Rep.),  and  A.  M.  Jackson  (Fus.) 
was  nominated  and  elected  by  a  plurality  of  less  than  100  votes  in  place  of  E.  R. 
Ridgely  (Pop.).  The  State  Legislature  of  1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  12  Republi- 
cans and  28  Fusionists,  and  in  the  House  of  90  Republicans  and  32  Fusionists.  ^  In  1901 
the  L^islature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  31  Republicans  and  9  Fusionists,  and 
in  the  House  of  81  Republicans  and  43  Fusionists.  In  the  national  election  McKinley 
received  185,955  votes,  and  Bryan,  162,601.  This  gave  McKinley  a  plurality  of 
23,000,  which  was  greater  by  13,000  than  his  plurality  in  1896. 

Constitutional  Amendment. — At  the  elections  held  in  November  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  adopted  increasing  the  number  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  three  to  seven  and  providing  for  the  hearing  of  some  cases  by  less  than  the 
full  court  on  the  condition,  however,  that  when  cases  are  so  heard  at  least  four 
justices  must  concur  in  order  to  render  the  decision  valid.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  123.721  to  35,474. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives.— State  officers  for  1900 :  Executive- 
governor,  W.  E.  Stanley:  lieutenant-governor,  H.  E.  Richter;  secretary  of  state, 
G.  A.  Qark;  treasurer,  F.  E.  Grimes;  auditor,  (ieorge  E.  Cole;  attorney-general, 
A.  A.  Godard ;  superintendent  of  education,  F.  Nelson;  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
F.  D.  Cobum;  adjutant-general,  S.  M.  Fox;  superintendent  of  insurance,  W.  V. 
Church — all  Republicans. 


Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — chief  justice,  F.  Doster  (Pop.);  associate  ju'^tices, 
W.  R.  Smith  (Rep.),  and  W.  F.  Johnston  (Rep.)  ;  clerk,  D.  A.  Valentine  (Rep.). 
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Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  \V.  J.  Bailey,  Charles 
Cnrtis,  Topeka;  J.  D.  Bowerstock,  Lawrence;  E.  R.  Rtdgely.  J.  M.  Miller,  Council 
Grove;  W.  A.  Calderhead,  Marysville;  \V.  A.  Reeder,  L(^n;  C.  I.  Long,  Medicine 
Lodge — all  Republicans,  except  Ridgely  (Pop.). 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Lucien  Baker  (until  1901)  (Rep.),  and  W.  A. 
Harris  (until  1903)  (Pop.). 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive,  same  as  for  1900. 

Judiciary:  Same  as  for  1900. 

'Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900,  except 
that  C.  F,  Scott  (Rep.),  from  Burlington,  and  A.  M.  Jackson  (Dem.).  from  Win- 
field,  replace,  respectively,  W.  J.  Bailey  and  E.  R.  Ridgely. 

Senators  for  190X  (5;^h  Congress):  W.  A.  Harris  (until  1903),  from  Linwood; 
other  vacant. 

KANSAS,  UMlVBKtUTX  OF,  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  founded  in  1866.  A  new 
building  for  the  department  of  chemistry,  equipped  with  the  most  approved  modern 
appliances,  was  opened  in  September,  1900.  In  the  last  academic  year  the  institution 
had  a  faculty  ot  78  and  a  student  enrolment  of  1150,  distributed  by  schools  as 
follows:  Graduate,  57;  arts,  584;  law,  177;  pharmacy,  79;  engineering,  157;  fine 
arts,  98;  medicine,  37.  The  library  contains  33.135  volumes.  The  university  has 
productive  funds  to  the  amount  of  $142,000,  and  its  income  for  the  last  college  year 
was  $160,000.   See  Umiyersities  and  Colleges. 

KBBIiBR,  James  Edward,  astronomer  and  director  of  Lick  Observatory,  Mt. 
Hamilton,  Cal.,  died  August  12,  igoo.  He  was  bom  at  Lasalle,  111.,  September  10, 
1857,  and  moved  to  Mayport,  Fla.,  in  1869,  where  he  prepared  for  collt^e.  He 
commenced  makii^  astronomical  observations  at  Mayport  in  1873,  which  were 
continued  until  he  entered  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1877.  He  graduated  in 
1881  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  after  acting  as  assistant  in  several  experimental 
courses,  and  accompanying  the  naval  observatory  expedition  to  view  the  eclipse  of 
July  29,  1878,  at  Central  City,  Col.,  while  an  undergraduate. 

Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  appointed  Keeler  an 
assistant  on  his  graduation,  and  took  him  to  Mt.  Whitney,  Cfal..  where  the  important 
experiments  with  the  bolometer  to  determine  the  value  of  the  "solar  constant"  were 
made  and  the  region  of  the  infra-red  spectrum  was  investigated.  In  1883-84  Keeler 
studied  in  Europe  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  returning  to  assist  Professor  Langley 
in  his  investigations.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  assistant  at  Lick  Observatory,  and 
in  1888  he  was  made  astronomer,  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  spectroscopic  work. 
He  designed  the  large  spectroscope  at  the  observatory,  and  with  it  made  valuable 
observations.  Professor  Keelcr's  drawings  of  the  planets  have  acquired  considerable 
renown,  while  all  of  his  Ropers  and  researches  have  been  most  favorably  received 
in  Europe.  In  1891,  resigning  from  the  staff  of  Lick  Observatory,  he  returned  to 
Allegheny  Observatory  as  director  and  professor  of  astrophysics  in  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  his  spectrographic  work  was  continued.  In  1895 
be  was  abl£  to  prove  the  meteoritic  composition  of  the  rings  of  Saturn.  In  1898  he 
was  called  hack  to  Lick  Observatory  to  become  its  director,  and  in  the  two  remaining 
years  of  his  life  accomplished  much.  Using  the  Crossley  reflector,  a  telescope 
which  he  virtually  constructed,  he  obtained  excellent  photographs  of  the  nebulse. 
(See  Astronomical  Progress.)  Professor  Keeler  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  from  the  University  of  California  in  1893,  the  Rumford  Medal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1898,  and  the  Henry  Draper  Medal  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1899.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  an  associate  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  a  member  of  other  scientific  societies 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  He  was  the  author  of  many  scientific  papers,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  an.  editor  of  the  Astrophysieal  Journal. 

KBBIiBT,  Leslie  E.,  M.D.,  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  February  21,  1900,  at  the 
age  of  64  y«ars.  He  graduated  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  1864.  In 
the  later  years  of  his  life  Keeley  became  wideljr  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
treatment  or  cure  of  inebriety  and  the  habit  of  using  narcotic  drugs  that  bears  his 
name.    He  was  president  of  the  Leslie  E.  Keeley  Company. . 

XBI«ZiT<KBNNT,  Lieutenant-general  Thomas,  commander  of  the  sixth  divi- 
sioil  of  the  British  army  in  South  Africa,  was  bom  in  1840,  and  entered  the  army  as 
ensign  in  1858.  He  served  in  China  in  i860,  being  present  at  the  taking  of  the 
Taku  forts,  and  in  Abyssinia  in  1867-68.  He  was  assistant  adjutant-general  from 
1887  to  1896,  and  commanded  the  infantry  brigade  at  .Mdershot  in  iJ!96-97.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  invasion  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  was  in-^tru- 
mental  in  surrounding  (General  Cronje  at  Paardeberg.    See  Transvaal. 

EBMPW,  Lotns,  rear-admiral  of  the  United  States  navy  had  command  of  the 
American  fteet  in  the  harbor  of  Taku  during  the  Chinese  difficulties  of  June,  1900. 
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Rear-Adoiiral  Kempff,  who  was  born  at  Belleville,  III.,  in  1841,  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1861.  This  same  year  he  saw  service  on  the  Vandatla  m  the 
blockade  off  Charleston,  and  was  on  that  vessel  at  the  capture  of  the  steamer 
Henry  Middlcfon,  of  Charleston.  Appointed  acting  master  in  1861,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  On  the  flagship  Wabash,  on  the  Susquehanna 
and  other  vessels  he  took  part  in  a  number  of  important  naval  engagements.  In 
1862  he  was  promoted  lieutenant,  four  years  later  lieutenMit-contmander,  com- 
mander in  1876  and  captain  in  1891.  In  1868  he  was  made  executive  officer  of 
the  tndepfndencc  at  San  Francisco.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Siberia  with  the 
totat  eclipse  expedition,  and  in  1870  he  was  ordered  to  the  Paciiic  Squadron  for 
duty.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  frequency  on  dtity  at  Mare  Island.  Cal.,  from  1896 
to  1899  in  command  of  the  receiving-ship  Indt-pendence.  In  1899  he  was  promoted 
rear-admiral  and  sent  to  the  Philippines.  As  a  result  of  the  development  of  the 
Chinese  situation.  Rear-Admiral  Kempff  was  ordered  from  Manila  -with  bis  flag- 
ship Newark  to  tlie  harbor  of  Taku.  When  the  forts  were  bombarded  by  the  war- 
ships of  the  allies,  Rear-Admiral  Kempff  alone  refused  to  take  part;  he  Wewed  the 
bombardment  as  an  act  of  war.  and  considered  that  his  orders  did  not  warrant  such 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  American  fleet.  His  position  was  approved  by  the 
United  States  governmeoL  On  Jpne  24,  1900,  he  was  superseded  in  chief  command 
by  Rear-Admiral  Remey,  bat  remained  at  Taku  as  second  in  ccmmiand. 

KENNBDT,  John,  M.A.,  D.D..  a  prominent  Scottish  Congregational  minister, 
retired,  died  at  Hampstoad,  England,  February  6,  1900.  He  was  bom  June  14,  1813, 
at  Aberfeldy,  Perthshire,  and  was  educated  at  Inverness  Royal  Academy,  Kitig^ 
College  (Aberdeen),  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  universities,  and  the  Glasgow  Con- 
gregational Theological  Academy,  finishing  his  course  in  the  last-named  institu- 
tion in  1835.  He  was  a  pastor  in  Aberdeen  from  1836  to  1846,  when  he  accepted  a 
cal!  to  the  old  Stepney  meeting-house,  London,  a  charge  he  retained  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1882.  From  1872  to  1876  he  was  professor  of  apologetics  at  New  College, 
London,  and  from  1884  to  1895  was  chairman  of  the  New  College  council,  while 
from  1843  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  director  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. From  1866  to  1873  he  edited  The  Christian  Witness  and  from  1887  to  1890 
The  Evangelical  Magazine.  His  writings  include:  The  Natural  History  of  Man 
(1851)  ;  The  Divine  Life,  a  Book  of  Facts  and  Histories,  1858;  Work  and  Con- 
flict (i860) ;  Rest  Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Great  Rock  (1864)  ;  Pilate's  Question 
(1877)  ;  The  Gospels.  Their  Age  and  Authorship  (1880) ;  A  Handbook  of  Christian 
Evidences  (t88o)  ;  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  (1881)  ;  The  Pentateuch,  its 
Age  and  Authorship  (1884);  The  Self-Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  (1887);  The 
Vnity'of  Isaiah  (1891)  ;  The  Book  of  Jonah  (1896I :  Old  Testament  Criticism  and 
the  Rights  of  Non-Experts  (1897)  :  The  Book  of  Daniehfrom  the  Christian  Stand- 
point (i8g8).  The  Divine  Life  and  the  Handbook  of  Christian  Ez'idcnces  have  had 
a  large  circulation  in  both  England  and  America. 

UlNTtTCKT,  an  east  central  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  40.400 
square  miles.  Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the  Union  June  i,  1792.  The  capital  is 
Frankfort. 

Mineralogy. — Prior  to  1899  the  coal  product  in  Kentucky  had  never  reached  a 
total  of  4.000.000  tons,  and  in  only  one  year  (1898)  had  the  value  of  the  output 
readied  as  high  as  $3,000,000,  while  in  1899  an  increase  of  more  than  500,000  was 
added  to  the  above  figures  both  >n  the  tonnage  and  in  the  value.  The  total 
product  of  the  97  mines  reporting  in  1899  was  4-607.255  short  tons;  spot  value, 
$3,618,222.  Of  the  total  amount  mined  118,184  short  tons  were  made  into  coke, 
about  1.5s  tons  of  coal  being  u«cd  to  make  one  ton  of  coke.  The  production  of  iron 
ore  in  1899  was  35.384  lonp  tons  of  red  hematite,  the  average  value  of  which  was 
$1  per  ton.   Quarrying  yielded  sandstone  and  limestone  to  the  value  of  $298,843. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com.  69^7.224  bushels.  $27,706,800;  wheat.  12,442,846  bushels,  $8,585,564; 
oats,  9.309,293  bushels.  $2,885,881;  rye.  294.593  bushels,  $185,594:  potatoes.  2.807.490 
bushels,  $1,403,745;  and  hay,  390,064  tons,  $4,427,226.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
As^^ociation  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool  clip  of  1900  as  follows: 
Number  of  sheep,  514.643;  wool,  washed  and  tmwashed.  2,701^76;  scoured  wool, 
1^75,163. 

Manufactures. — In  1899  there  were  316  manufactures  of  cigars,  and  127  of  to- 
bacco, the  combined  output  for  the  calendar  year  being  54.323.245  cigars.  34.459i.989 
poimds  of  plug  tol)acco.  181.S46  pounds  of  fine  cut,  5,380.617  pounds  of  smoking,  and 
135,260  pounds  of  snuff.  Tlie  number  of  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation 
was  417,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  49,  The  production  of  fruit  brandy  during  the 
fiscal  yiear  ending  June  30.  1900,  was  71.165  gallons;  amount  of  spirits  rectified, 
6.550.644  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged.  51,125.361  gallons;  and  production  of 
fermented  liquors,  494,006  barrels.   In  1899  the  production  of  pig  iron  was  119,019 
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long  tons,  and  in  1900  it  fell  to  71.56a  long  tons.  During  the  year  ending  March  i, 
1900,  hogs  packed  and  marketed  at  Louisville  numbered  397,975. 

Commerce.— During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  T900,  the  inworts  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  delivery  port  of  Louisville  aggregated  in  value  $341^7,  an  increase 
m  a  year  of  $73,217 ;  reports,  none. 

Railroads. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900  was 
33.35  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  3127.31. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  the  total  number  of  national  banks  organized  was 
120,  of  which  81  were  in  operation  and  39  in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggre- 
gated $u,875,9oo;  circulation,  $9,035,286;  deposits,  $36,671,300;  and  reserve,  $11,- 
662,683.  The  State  banks,  Jfune  30,  1900,  numbered  219,  and  had  capital,  $12,764,- 
377;  deposits,  $32,295,874;  and  resources,  $48>&t9>339;  loan  and  trust  companies,  3, 
with  capita),  $1,150,000;  deposits,  $322,081;  and  resources,  $2,388,078;  and  private 
bonks,  13,  with  capital,  $339.70o;  deposits,  $1,426,150;  and  resources,  $1,864,635.  The 
exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Lexington  and  Louisville  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1900,  aggregating  $437.»  10,577,  a  net  increase  over  1899  of  $26,<K?7,558. 

Education. — In  1899  there  were  69  public  high  schools,  with  227  teachers  and 
5426  secondary  students;  82  private  secondary  schools,  with  281  teachers  and  3077 
secondary  students;  6  public  normal  schools,  with  17  teachers  and  382  students 
in  normal  courses;  and  8  private  normal  schools,  with  40  teachers  and  731  students 
in  normal  courses.  Thirteen  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes 
reported  191  professors  and  instructors  3276  students,  and  a  total  incune  of  $^4,- 
9£q;  and  11  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  r^rted  129  professors  and  in- 
structors*  logij  students  and  a  total  income  of  $93,125.  The  professional  schools 
comprised  3  theolf^ical  schools,  with  21  instructors  and  325  stutknts ;  3  law  schools, 
with  14  instructors  and  iii  students;  and  6  medical  schools,  with  131  instructors 
and  816  students. 

National  Guard. — The  Kentucky  National  Guard  consists  of  7  staff  officers  and 
1762  infantry.  The  total  number  of  troops  authorized  is  3500,  and  the  total  number 
of  men  liable  to  military  service  is  4i5/x>o.  The  State  appropriations  for  military 
purposes  were  $7000. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,858,635;  in  1900,  2,147-174;  increase  for  the  decade,  ^88,539,  or  15.5  per  cent.  The 
four  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900^  are:  Louisville,  204,731;  Covington, 
42,9,18 ;  Newport,  2iB.30i ;  and  Lexington,  26,369. 

Tht  Goebel  Feud. — On  January  30  State  Senator  William  E.  Goebel,  Democratic 
contestant  for  governor  of  Kentucky,  and  author  of  the  Goebel  Election  law,  was 
shot  in  frpnt  of  the  capitol  building  at  Frankfort ;  he  died  on  February  3,  having 
taken  the  oath  of  office  as  governor  on  his  death-bed.  This  fatal  termination  of  th« 
Democratic- Republican  fend  in  Kentucky  was  directly  traceable  to  the  Goebel  Elec- 
tion law.  This  law  virtually  put  the  counting  of  votes  cast  in  Kentucky  into  the 
hands  of  three  commissioners,  to  be  chosen  by  the  L^slature.  so  that  whoever  con- 
trolled the  election  of  the  commissioners  controlled  also  the  returns  of  the  ballots 
throughout  the  State.  In  the  Democratic  convention  of  June,  1899,  Mr.  Goebel 
obtained  the  nomination  for  governor.  But  a  faction  of  the  Democratic  party, 
angered  by  his  unscrupulous  political  methods,  nominated  an  independent  candidate, 
who  took  so  many  votes  from  Mr.  Goebel  that,  notwithstanding  alleged  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Democratic  county  election  boards,  Mr.  W.  S.  Taylor  was 
declared  elected.  For  such  a  contingency,  however,  Mr.  Goebel  was  prepared.  A 
clause  in  the  election  law  bearing  his  name  provided  that  the  Legislature  could,  for 
cause,  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  election  commissioners.  A  committee  of  the 
Legislature  was  prepared  to  snbnrit  to  that  body  a  report  unseating  Governor  Taylor 
in  Mr.  Goebel's  favor,  with  every  prospect  of  its  acceptance,  when  Mr.  Goebel  was 
shot  In  the  meantime  hundreds  of  Republicans  armed  with  rifles  and  a  strongly 
Republican  militia  had  turned  the  town  into  an  armed  camp.  Backed  by  these 
Governor  Taylor  defied  the  Democrats,  adjourned  the  Legislature,  and  announced 
that  it  should  meet  a  week  later  at  London,  a  Republican  town.  Barred  out  from 
the  State  capitol  and  prevented  by  the  militia  from  meeting  anywhere  else  within 
the  town,  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  paper  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  approved 
the  findings  of  the  committee  of  the  Legislature  adverse  to  Governor  Taylor.  Goebel 
was  then  administered  the  oath  of  office  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  upon  his  death  Mr.  J.  C  W.  Beckham.  Hentenant-govemor  upon  the  Goebel 
ticket,  was  sworn  in.  Governor  Taylor  sought  to  gain  help  from  Washington ;  Uie 
President  however,  decided  not  to  interfere.  Governor  Beckham  also  appealed  to 
the  Federal  Circuit  Court,  but  Judge  Taft  denied  jurisdiction.  Both  parties  then 
appealed  to  the  State  courts  for  redress.  An  ^reement  was  entered  into  between 
the  parties  to  the  effect  that  the  three  suits  then  pending — Taylor  vs.  Beckham.  Mar- 
shall (Republican  lieatenant-govemor)  vs.  Bcckbam.  and  Beckham  vs.  Taylor — 
shoold  be  tried  before  Jtidge  Field  01       State  Circtiit  Court  in  Louisville;  that 
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thence  appeal  should  be  promptly  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  that  from 
there  the  cases  might  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  The 
Legislature — of  which,  the  Democratic  members  had  been  holding  session  at  Louis- 
ville and  the  Republicans  at  London  — finally  reconvened  at  Kentucky  upon  the 
assurance  of  Governor  Taylor  to  the  Democrats  that  they  should  not  be  molested. 
A  majority  of  both  Houses  then  ratified  their  original  declaration  in  Goebel's  favor. 
An  appropriation  of  $ioo,ooo  was  made  for  the  organization  of  a  new  militia  under 
Mr.  Beckham,  for  the  existing  militia  had  been  made  strongly  Republican  both  by 
Governor  Taylor  and  by  his  predecessor,  Governor  Bradley.  Another  $100,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Goebel's  assassin.  Several  bills  were 
also  passed  directed  against  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company.  Railroad 
companies  were  prohibited  from  subscribing  to  campaign  funds,  and  from  bringing 
to  the  capital  without  charge  men  inimical  to  the  officers  of  the  State.  The  Railroad 
Commission  was  further  empowered  to  fix  railroad  freight  rates.  The  Legislature 
adjourned  on  March  13.  On  March  10  Judge  Field,  before  whom  the  various 
actions  in  the  matter  of  the  governorship  had  been  brought,  decided  that  the  cases 
lay  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  since  the  constitution  of  the  State  vested 
in  the  Legislature  the  oower  to  decide  contests  for  office.  On  April  6  this  decision 
was  affirmed  by  the  State  Court  of  Appeals.  That  court  was  composed  of  four 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans,  but  only  Judge  Durelle  (Rep.)  dissented  from 
the  majority  opinion.  The  court  declared  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  Legis- 
lature was  given  to  it  by  the  constitution,  and  that  it  was  not  within  the  court's 
jurisdiction  to  question  the  motives  actuating  the  Legislature  in  the  use  of  that 
power.  Appeal,  on  a  writ  of  error,  was  then  taken  by  Republican  counsel  to  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  On  May  21  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  dis- 
missed Governor  Taylor's  appeal  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  was  wholly  a  State 
affair  and  that  Kentucky  was  "in  the  full  possession  of  its  faculties  as  a  member 
of  the  Union." 

Trials  for  Goebel's  Murder. — On  March  9  warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  Caleb  Powers,  Republican  secretary  of  state,  and  of  his  brother,  John  L.  Powers; 
of  Charles  Finley,  secretary  of  state  under  Governor  Bra<Uey;  John  Davis,  captain 
of  the  State  House  Police,  and  William  H.  Culton,  clerk  in  the  State  auditor's  office. 
These  persons  were  charged  with  complicity  in  Goebel's  murder.  Subsequently 
indictments  for  murder  were  brought  against  the  following  additional  persons: 
Henry  E.  Youtsey,  Holland  Whittaker,  Berry  Howard,  James  Howard,  and  "Tallow 
Dick"  Combs,  a  mulatto  barber.  The  testimony  as  adduced  in  court  and  sworn  to 
by  Youtsey  and  others,  who  turned  State's  evidence,  went  to  show  that  several 
schemes  had  ht-cn  devised,  or  at  least  considered,  by  Goebel's  political  enemies  to 
get  him  out  of  the  way.  One  of  these  plans  was  to  bring  about  a  melie  in  the 
Legislature  and  to  shoot  Goebel  during  its  progress.  When  this  method  proved 
impracticable  the  plan  of  shooting  him  from  the  executive  building,  in  which  were 
situated"  the  offices  of  the  secretary  of  state,  appeared  to  have  been  adopted.  Wit- 
nesses swore  that  before  the  murder  rifies  were  deposited  in  the  executive  building, 
and  that  the  secretary  of  state  and  other  Republicans  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
crime  made  incriminating  threats.  Governor  Taylor  was  believed  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  plot,  and  the  fact  that  he  gave  passes  and  pardons  to  four  of  those 
who  were  indicted  lent  color  to  this  theory.  No  direct  evidence  was  brought  against 
him,  however.  On  August  t8  Caleb  Powers  was  convicted  of  being  an  accessory  to 
the  murder,  and  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  James  Howard,  who  was 
charged  with  havii^  fired  the  fatal  shot,  was  fotmd  guiltjr  on  September  26  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Henry  £.  Youtsey  was  also  convicted  as  an  accessory  to  , 
the  crime,  and  sentenced  for  life  on  October  20.  Appeals  were  taken  in  these  cases,  i 
and  others  were  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Legislature. — Several  acts  were  passed  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature  resulting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  assassination  of  William  Goebel  and  from  the 
political  disturbances  which  this  produced.  By  an  act  approved  March  7  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  Joseph  H.  Lewis,  John  K.  Hendrick.  B.  W.  Bradbume,  John 
G.  Clardy  and  William  M.  Moore,  was  appointed  to  aid  the  attorney-general  in 
apprehending  and  convicting  Goebel's  murderer.   The  sum  of  $100,000  was  appro- 

Srtated  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  commission  for  this  purpose.  It 
aving  been  stated  that  a  railroad  entering  Frankfort  had  indirectly  aided  the 
Republican  party  in  the  State,  a  bill  was  passed  and  approved  on  March  15  forbid- 
ding any  railroad  company  to  transport  persons  free  of  charge  who  intended  or 
expected  to  intimidate  officials  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  Heavy  fines 
were  directed  to  be  imposed  upon  any  railroad  for  violation  of  this  statute,  and  also 
upon  any  persons  who  furnished  the  means  for  free  transportation  to  others  in 
contravention  of  the  purpose  of  the  law.-  On  March  17  an  act  was  approved  making 
it  unlawful  for  any  corporation  to  contribute  to  the  campaign  fund  of  any  political 
party,  or  by  promises  or  threats  to  influence  the  votes  of  its  employees.   The  act 
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directed  that  any  corporation  which  contributed  anythti^  of  value — money,  promises 

or  privileges — to  a  political  or  gwd^t-political  oi^anization,  should  upon  conviction 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5000  for  each  offence,  and  its  authority  to  transact  business 
within  the  State  should  be  annulled.  To  make  this  law  more  effective  it  was  pro- 
vided that  any  representative  or  employee  of  a  corporation  doing  business  in  the 
State,  who  acted  as  middle-man  in  an  improper  relation  of  a  corporation  to  a  politi- 
cal organization,  should  be  imprisoned  for  not  longer  than  one  year.  Corporations 
which  endeavored  to  influence  the  votes  of  their  employees,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, were  to  have  their  charters  revoked.  By  a  resolution  approved  March  13 
the  Legislature  appropriated  $100,000  to  be  expended  upon  the  order  of  Governor 
Beckham  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  and  increasing  the  State  Guard  and  of 
recovering  possession  of  the  munitions  of  war  belonging  to  the  State.  The  resolu* 
tion  set  forth  that  the  State  Guard  was  below  the  strength  and  efficiency  required 
of  it  by  law,  and  that  a  number  of  the  National  Guard  were  "rendering  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  W.  S.  Taylor  and  D.  R.  Collier,  given  without  legal  authority  and 
in  defiance  of  law."  The  resolution  also  stated  that  the  major  part  of  the  cannon. 
Catling  guns,  and  small  fire-arms  belonging  to  Kentucky  had  been  unlawfully 
removed  to  distant  parts  of  the  State  and  were  in  the  possession  and  under  the 
control  of  W.  S.  Taylor  and  other  persons  not  legally  entitled  to  them. 

Elections. — ^In  the  State  election  of  1900  J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  governor,  defeated  his  Republican  opponent  by  about  4000  plurality.  Of 
Kentucky's  1 1  representatives  in  the  56th  Congress  only  6  will  be  returned  to  the 
57th  Congress.  The  changes  resulting  from  the  election  are  as  follows:  H,  S.  Irwin 
(Rep.)  was  elected  in  place  of  Oscar  Turner  (Dem.)  ;  D.  L.  Gooch  (Dem.)  was 
nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  Albert  S.  Berry  (Dem.)  ;  South  Trimble  (Dem.) 
was  nominated  and  elected  in  place, of  J.  W.  Gayle  (Dem.)  ;  J.  N.  Kehoe  (Dem.) 
defeated  S.  J.  Pugh  (Rep.)  by  a  pluralihr  of  about  200  votes;  J.  B.  White  (Dem.) 
was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  T.  Y.  Fitzpatrick  (Dem.).  In  the  S7th  Congress 
there  will  be,  as  in  the  56th,  9  Democrats  and  a  Republicans.  The  State  L^islature 
in  1899  was  given  as,  in  the  Senate,  26  Democrats,  11  Republicans,  and  i  Populist, 
and  in  the  House,  73  Democrats,  27  Republicans,  and  2  National  Democrats.  In  1901 
the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  25  Democrats  and  13  Republicans,  and 
in  the  House,  of  60  Democrats  and  40  Republicans.  On  January  10,  1900,  the 
Legislature,  in  joint  session,  declared  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn  (Dem.)  United  States 
senator  for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1901.  in  place  of  William  Lindsay  (Dem.). 
In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  226,801  votes  and  Bryan,  234,899. 
Brian's  plurality  was  thus  over  6000,  whereas  in  1896  it  was  only  281. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive— 

?ovemor,  W.  S.  Taylor;  lieutenant-governor,  John  Marshall;  secretary  of  state, 
'aleb  Powers ;  treasurer,  W.  R.  Day ;  auditor,  John  J.  Sweeney ;  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  John  Burke;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  J.  W.  Throckmorton; 
attorney-general,  Giff  J.  Pratt;  adjutant-general,  D.  Collier — all  Republicans. 

Court  of  Appeals;  Chief  justice.  J.  H.  Hazelrigg  (Dem.)  ;  associate  justices.  J.  D. 
White  (Dem.),  B.  L.  D.  Guffy  (Rep.),  G.  Du  Relle  (Rep.).  A.  R.  Bumham  (Rep.), 
T.  H.  Paynter  (Dem.),  J.  P.  Hobson  (Dem.)  ;  clerk,  S.  J.  Shackelford  (Dem.). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  C)ongress)  :  Democrats— C.  K. 
Wheeler,  H.  D.  Allen,  f.  S.  Rhea.  D.  H.  Smith,  Oscar  Turner,  A.  S.  Berry.  J.  W. 
Gayle,  G.  G.  Gilbert,  T.  Y.  Fitrpatrick;  Republicans— S.  J.  Pugh  and  Vincent 
Boreing. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  William  Lindsay  (until  1901),  of  Frankfort, 
Democrat,  and  William  J.  Deboe  (until  1903),  of  Marion,  Republican. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — J.  W.  C.  Beckham;  secretary  of  state.  C 
B.  Hill;  treasurer,  S.  W.  Hager;  auditor,  G.  G.  Coulter;  adjutant-general,  D. 
B.  Murray;  attorney-general,  R.  J.  Breckenridge ;  superintendent  of  education,  H. 
V.  McChesney ;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  J.  B.  Noll ;  commissioner  of  insurance, 
J.  B.  Chenault — all  Democrats. 

Court  of  Appeals :  Same  as  for  1900,  except  that  B.  L.  D.  GufFy  replaces  Hazelrigg 
as  chief  justice,  and  £.  C.  O'Rear  replaces  GufFy  as  associate  justice. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Democrats,  C.  K. 
Wheeler  (Paducah),  H.  A.  Allen  (Morganfield),  J.  S.  Rhea  (Russell ville),  D.  H. 
Smith  (Hodgensville),  D.  Linn  (iooch  (Covington),  South  Trimble  (Frankfort), 
G.  G.  Gilbert  (Shelbyville),  J.  N.  Kehoe  (Maysville),  J.  B.  White  (Irvine); 
Republicans,  Henry  S.  Irwin  (Louisville)  and  Vincent  Boreing  (London). 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress):  William  J.  Deboe  (until  1903),  Republican, 
and  J.  S.  C.  Blackburn  (until  1907),  from  Versailles,  Democrat. 

KJUHR,  General  Lord  Mark  Ralph  George,  G.C.B.,  an  English  military  officer, 
died  in  London,  May  17,  1900,  He  was  a  son  of  the  sixth  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and 
was  bom  in  1817.  After  entering  the  army  he  saw  service  in  Crimea,  being  present 
at  the  battle  of  Chemaya  and  the  fall  of  Sebasbipol,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
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in  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  was  in  command  of  the  field  force 
that  in  April,  1858,  effected  the  relief  of  Azimgarh.  He  took  part  in  die  Tram- 
Gogra  campaign,  and  at  Delhi  commanded  as  a  brigadier-general.  In  1874-77  he 
was  in  command  of  the  Poonah  Division. 

EBTTBI.br,  Clemens  August,  Baron  voir,  German  minister  to  China,  was 
killed  at  Peking,  June  20,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Potsdam  in  1833,  and  after  serving 
a  few  years  in  the  Gentian  army  entered  the  diplomatic  service.  While  attache  at 
Peking  he  framed  the  first  treaty  between  Germany  and  Corea  in  1881,  and  two 

Ears  later  became  acting  consul  at  Canton.  In  1892  he  was  secretary  of  the  German 
:gation  at  Washington,  where  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  of  the  foreign  representatives.  When  the  legation  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  embassy  the  following  year,  he  was  made  coansdlor  of  state  and  first  secretary 
to  the  embassy.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico,  and  in  1899  minister 
to  China. 

BZnr,  D.wiD  McKemdkee,  A.m.,  LL.D.,  jurist  and  ex-United  States  senator  from 
Tennessee,  died  February  3,  1900.  Born  in  Green  County,  Tenn.,  January  27,  1824. 
he  was  educated  at  Hiwassee  College,  graduating  in  1850.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  practised  law,  and  during  the  Civil  War  served  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Confederate  army.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  constitutional  convention 
in  1870,  and  from  that  year  to  1875  was  chancellor  in  the  third  chancery  district 
In  1875-77  he  served  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1877-80  was  postmaster- 
general.  From  the  latter  year  until  be  resigned  in  1895  be  was  United  States  dis- 
trict judge  in  Tennessee. 

JuuvAf  a  khanate  of  central  Asia,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Russia,  lying  sooth 
of  the  Aral  Sea  and  west  of  the  Oxus  Rwer,  has  an  area  of  about  22,000  square 
miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  some  700,000,  of  whom  about  400,000  are 
nomad  Turcomans.  The  people  are  Mohammedans  of  the  Sanni  sect.  The  capital 
and  chief  town  is  Khiva,  with  about  3000  inhabitants.  The  reigning  khan  is  Seyid 
Mahomed  Rahim,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1865.  He  has  an  army  of  about 
aooo  men.  Out  of  an  annual  revenue  of  some  500,000  roubles  (the  rouble  is  worth 
Sl'/i  cents)  he  pays  a  tribute  of  130,000  roubles  to  Russia.  The  state  has  no  external 
relations,  except  with  Russia.  Tlw  products  include  wlieat,  melons  and  other  fruits, 
cottfxi,  silk,  and  wool.  Khiva  and  Bokhara  are  the  two  Russian  vassal  states  in 
Asia. 

WXkO-OMAU.   See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

KINO,  William  S.,  ex-member  of  Congress,  died  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Febru- 
ary 24.  igoo.  Born  tn  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1828.  he  went  in  1858  to  Minne- 
sota, where  he  was  acti\'e  in  supporting  the  Free  Soil  party  and  the  antislavery 
movement.  He  founded  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  for  some  time  was  connected 
with  the  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

EINCP8  DAVOUTBKS  AKI>  SONS,  Ixternational  Obber  of  the,  an  inter- 
denominational religious  order  of  service  founded  in  1886,  was  estimated  to  have  in 
1900  over  500.000  members.  These  are  bound  to  serve  the  needy  and  the  suffering. 
President,  F.  Bottome;  secretary,  Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis,  156  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  Vork  City. 

KUrOSLET,  Miss  Mary  H.,  explorer  and  writer,  died  at  Simons  Town.  Cape 
Colony,  June  3,  1900,  at  the  age  of  about  35  years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  tne 
late  Dr.  George  Henry  Kingsley.  In  l8(>3  she  went  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  in 
Portuguese  West  Africa,  to  study  biology,  and  returned  the  next  year  after  encoun- 
tering many  difficulties  and  travellir^  through  parts  of  the  country  known  only  to 
the  natives.  In  the  latter  part  of  1896  she  returned  to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  lower  Niger  region  and  studying  it^  flora.  In  the  elephant  and  gorilla 
countries  she  again  had  several  narrow  escapes,  travelling  frequently  up  the  rivers 
and  through  the  bush  with  only  native  attendants.  She  travelle<l  through  tlie  N^er 
Coast  Protectorate,  Cameroon,  and  Gaboon.  The  results  of  her  journeys  and 
investigations  were  published  in  two  books  of  considerable  value — Travels  in  West 
Africa  (1897)  and  ll'est  African  Studies  (1899).  A  few  months  before  her  death 
she  contributed  to  the  Empire  Scries  a  small  volume,  entitled  The  Story  of  West 
Africa.  Early  in  1900  she  went  to  South  Africa,  and  was  attached  to  the  military 
hospital  at  Sunons  Town,  where  after  nursing  sick  Boer  prisoners  she  contracted 
a  fatal  illness.  She  was  a  fellow  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

SIPUNO,  RuDYARD.  the  distinouished  Anglo-Indian  author,  having  already  by 
his  Absent' Minded  Beggar  contributed  to  the  charitable  funds  for  dependents  of 
English  soldiers,  went  in  1900  to  the  Cape,  where  he  effected  important  refonns  in 
hospital  service.  He  also  assisted  in  the  publication  of  the  Friend,  a  journal  issued 
at  Bloemfontein  after  the  surrender  of  that  town  to  Lord  Roberts. 
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KTTOBBIIBR,  General  Sir  Horatio  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Lord  Kitchener 
of  Kliartoum,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa 
after  December  3,  1900,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1850,  was  educated  at  the  Woolwich 
Military  Academy,  and  joined  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1871.  He  did  survey  duty  hi 
Palestine  and  Cyprus,  entered  the  Egyptian  cavalry  in  1882,  and  served  in  the  Nile 
expedition  of  1884-85.  He  was  governor  of  Suakim  from  1886  to  18^,  and  became 
sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army  in  1890.  He  commanded  the  Dongola  expeditionary 
force  in  1896,  and  in  1898  in  the  expedition  to  Khartoum  destroyed  the  khalifah's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman.  In  December,  1899,  he  was  sent  to  South  Africa 
as  chief  of  staff  to  Field-Marshal  Roberts.  He  did  good  service  in  organizing  the 
transport  and  train,  and  made  possible  Lord  Roberts's  rapid  marges  across  the 
South  African  veldts.  His  dttties  during  1900  were  chiefly  confined  to  maintaining 
the  lines  of  comrannication  with  Cape  Colony.  In  this  service  he  came  into  contact 
with  the  guerilla  bands  of  the  Boers,  especially  that  of  De  Wet,  whom  he  defeated 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  On  Lord  Roberts's  return  to  England,  Lord  Kitchener 
succeeded  to  the  chief  command.  At  this  time  there  was  a  sadden  revival  of  Boer 
resistance,  which  threatened  to  assnrae  as  formidable  an  aspect  as  ever.  His  eiforts 
at  administering  the  conquered  repuUtcs  were  not  very  successful,  his  leniency 
encouraging  them  to  rebellion  and  his  rigor  driving  them  to  defiance.  See  Trans- 
vaal. 

HITB  FZtTINa.   See  Meteobology. 

KnjBIAKa.  See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 
KNIGHTON,  William,  LL.D.,  vice-president  of  the  International  Literary  arid 
Artistic  Association  of  Paris,  died  March  31,  1900,  at  the  age  of  66  years.    He  was 
educated  at  Qasgow  University,  and  went  to  India,  becoming  headmaster  of  the 


Hindu  College,  Calcutta  University.  At  one  time  he  was  assistant  commissioner 
in  Oudh.  He  wrote  History  of  Ceylon;  Forest  Life  in  Ceylon;  Struggles  for  Life; 
The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King. 

KMOMn  OF  LABOR,  organized  in  i96g,  the  general  assembly  being  organized 
in  1878,  had  in  1899  an  estimated  membership  of  200,000.  General  master  workman, 
Simon  Burns;  general  secretary-treasurer,  John  W.  Hayes,  43  B  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

XNIGBTS  TBMPI.AKS,  the  twelfth  degree  of  Masonry,  reported  for  1900,  43 
grand  commanderies  in  the  United  States  and  Territories.  There  arc  1022  com- 
manderies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  with  a  membership  of 
119,002.  Subordinate  commanderies  in  Delaware,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Sandwich  Islands,  South  Carc^ina.  and  Utah,  with  a  membership  of  1531,  make 
a  total  membership  of  130,533.  Grand  master,  Reuben  H.  Llo3rd»  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  grand  recorder,  William  H.  Mayo,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

KNOX,  Chasles  Eugene,  D.D.,  Ptestrrterian  clergyman,  died  at  Bloomfidd,  N.  J., 
April  30.  igoo.  He  was  bom  at  Knoxboro.  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College  in  1856,  and  then  studied  at  Aubnrn  and  Union  dieological  seminaries. 
From  1864  to  1873  he  had  a  pastorate  at  Bloomfield.  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
president  of  the  German  Theological  Seminary  in  that  town.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  works,  among  which  are  A  Year  with  St.  Paul  and  David  the  King. 

KOBBBBH,  Ernst  von,  prime  minister  and  minister  of  the  interior  of  Austria, 
was  born  at  Trent,  in  the  Tyrol,  on  November  6,  1850.  He  studied  law,  and  began 
its  practice  at  Vienna  in  1872,  two  years  later  accepting  a  post  in  the  ministry  of 
commerce.  He  remained  in  this  office  until  189s,  when  he  was  made  director  of 
railways.  During  his  twenty-one  years'  ser\'ice  he  has  filled  many  positions,  and 
distinguished  himself  especially  in  the  work  of  nationalizing  the  railw^,  tetwraphs, 
and  telephones,  and  in  the  negotiation  of  commerciar  treaties.  In  1896  he  became 
chief  of  bureau  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  in  November,  1897,  received 
the  portfolio  of  commerce  in  the  Gautsch  cabinet,  remaining  in  office,  however,  for 
only  five  months.  He  was  minister  of  the  interior  in  the-  Clary  cabinet,  formed 
October  l,  18^,  and  after  Gary's  fall  and  Wittek's  short  stay  in  power  was  sum- 
moned on  January  19,  1900,  to  form  a  ministry,  becoming  minister  of  the  interior. 
The  solution  ol  the  language  question,  which  Dr.  Koerber  made  the  chief  feature 
of  his  programme,  made  no  headway  in  the  Rcichsrath,  and  the  prime  minister  was 
forced  to  dissolve  the  diet  and  to  content  himself  with  carrytns  on  the  administra- 
tive work  of  the  Empire.   See  Austria-Hungary. 

KOMTSKI,  Antoine  de,  pianist  and  composer,  died  in  January,  1900,  at  Novo- 
grad,  Lithuania.  He  was  born  in  Cracow,  October  37,  1817,  studied  in  Warsaw  and 
m  Moscow  (1830)  under  Field,  then  lived  in  Berlin  ontil  1853,  and  after  travelling 
widely  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1857  as  a  music  teacher.  Here,  three  years  later, 
he  establi^ed  a  society  for  the  rendering  of  das^cal  mnsic.  In  1867  he  removed  to 
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London  and  later  came  to  America.  For  four  years  he  lived  in  Buffalo.  Kontski 
gave  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  1899,  at  the 
age  of  82,  he  undertook  an  artistic  toumee  throughout  Russia  and  Siberia,  creating  a 
veritable  sensation.  Among  his  compositions  arc  a  well-known  capriccio,  Le  Rfveil 
du  Lion,  a  mere  show-piece  which  invariably  created  a  furore  when  interpreted  by 
the  composer,  and  the  operas  Les  Deux  Distraits  (London.  1872),  and  Le  Sultan  de 
Zansihar  (New  York,  1886),  both  of  no  great  musical  value.  His  playing  was  dis- 
tinguished by  brilliancr^,  tonal  beauty  and  finesse  rather  than  depth  and  intellec- 
tuality. 

EROPOTKIN,  Prince  Feier  Alexeyevich,  a  celebrated  Russian  revolutionist 
whose  autobiography,  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist,  published  toward  the  close  of 
1899,  was  considerably  commented  on  in  the  Pfess  during  1900,  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  grand  princes  of  Smolensk.  Thoi^h  entitled  both  by  birth  and 
education  to  a  position  of  eminence  in  the  empire,  he  joined  the  so-called  Nihilist 
movement  in  Russia,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  establish  in  Russia  a  constitutional  form 
of  government  similar  to  that  of  the  western  European  states.  He  was  born  in 
Moscow  in  1842.  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  admitted  to  the  corps  of  Pagus  and 
shortly  afterward  entered  the  military  school.  On  graduating  in  1862,  instead  of 
joining  the  Imperial  Guards,  he  asked  for  an  appointment  in  Siberia  and  was  made 
aide-de-camp  to  the  military  governor  of  Transbaikalia.  While  serving  in  this 
capacity  he  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  economic  and  agricultural  state  of  the 
region.  He  further  investigated  the  state  of  the  prisons  at  Nerchinsk,  and  his  report 
on  the  subject  is  said  to  have  produced  a  profound  impression  on  the  crar.  The 
reforms  which  he  recommended  were,  however,  never  carried  out,  and  it  began  to 
dawn  on  the  young  prince  that  it  was  futile  to  look  to  the  imperial  government  for 
any  amelioration  of  conditions.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  purely  scientific  work, 
and  while  still  connected  with  the  government  of  eastern  Siberia,  in  the  capacity  of 
attache  for  Cossack  affairs,  he  travelled  widely,  ascending  the  Sungari  to  Kirin.  In 
1869  he  entered  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  while  a  student  explored  in 
1871  the  glacial  deposits  in  Finland  and  Sweden.  In  1872  he  joined  the  International 
Working  Men's  Association  and  the  Chnykovsky  revolutionary  circle  in  Russia, 
and  under  the  assumed  name  of  Borodtn  devoted  himself  to  propaganda  among  the 
working  men.  In  1874  he  was  arrested  by  the  imperial  police  and  confined  in  the 
fortress  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  dungeon  of  the  fortress 
his  health  was  seriously  impaired,  and  in  18^  he  was  transferred  to  the  military 
hospital,  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  friends,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  a  few  months 
later  in  the  same  year.  The  thrilling  story  of  the  escape  is  graphically  described  in 
Kropotkin's  autobiography,  a&  well  as  in  Underground  Russia,  a  series  of  sketches 
published  in  English  by  Stepniak,  another  revolutionist.  After  a  short  stay  in 
England,  Kropotkin  went  to  Switzerland  and  founded  in  (}eneva  the  anarchist 
paper,  Le  Revolti.  In  1881  he  was  expelled  from  Switzerland  at  the  request  of  the 
Russian  government  After  spending  some  time  in  England,  endeavoring  by  a  series 
of  lectures  to  arouse  public  sentiment  against  the  atrocities  committed  by  Alexander 
III.,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  was  soon  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  complicity 
in  the  explosion  which  about  that  time  took  place  at  Lyons,  and  in  1883  he  was 
condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment,  though  his  innocence  was  demonstrated 
almost  beyond  doubt.  In  1886  he  was  liberated  through  the  intervention  on  his 
behalf  of  leading  men  of  science,  both  French  and  English.  Since  then  he  has  lived 
in  England,  devoting  his  time  mainly  to  literary  and  scientific  work.  Among  his 
publications  may  be  mentioned  a  report  of  the  Olekna  and  Vitim  expedition  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  elevations  of  eastern  Siberia  from  his  own  calculations ;  a  general 
sketch  of  the  orography  of  eastern  Siberia  (1876)  ;  the  first  part  of  his  researches 
on  the  glacial  period  in  Finland  (1874),  the  second  part  having  been  seized  in  manu- 
script by  the  Russian  police  and  never  returned:  In  Russian  and  French  Prisons 
(1886)  ;  Paroles  d'un  RdvoUi  (1884) ;  La  Conquete  du  Pain  (i888)  ;  Anarchism,  its 
Philosophy  and  Ideal  (1897,  French  edition,  1896)  ;  The  State,  its  Part  in  History 
(1898)  ;  Fields,  Factories,  and  IVorkshofs  (1899),  and  the  Memoirs  of  a  Revolu- 
tionist (1899).  Kropotkin  is  now  one  of  the  most  eloquent  champions  of  anarchistic 
communism,  but  is  opposed  to  the  so-called  "active '  Anarchists.  "It  would  be 
wrong,"  he  believes,  "to  cut  the  heads  of  one  part  of  mankind  in  order  to  make  the 
other  part  happy,  and  means  should  be  found  to  give  happiness  to  all  without 
exception." 

KRUGBR,  Stephanus  Johannes  Paulus,  the  last  president  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic,  was  bom  in  Rastenburg.  Cape  Colony,  October  10.  1825.  moved  to 
Natal  and  the  north  when  a  boy  had  became  prominent  among  the  settlers  in  the 
new  countiy  north  of  the  Vaal.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
in  1872,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  war  with  England  in  1881.  He  was  elected  president 
in  1882,  and  re-elected  in  1883.  1888,  1893.  and  1898.   His  attitude  to  the  Uitlanders 
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in  the  Transvaal  brought  about  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1899,  and 
his  ultimatum  of  October  10  precipitated  the  war.  His  personality  dominated  affairs 
in  Pretoria  during  the  early  months  of  the  war;  later  he  appeared  on  the  battlefield 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  Lord  Roberts'  advance  into  the  Transvaal  drove 
Kruger  and  his  government  to  Machododorp,  to  Barberton,  and  then  across  the 
Portuguese  border  to  Lourenco  Marques.  On  October  19  he  sailed  on  the  Dutch 
man-of-war  Gclderland  for  Europe,  landed  in  Marseilles  on  November  22,  and 
received  a  tremendous  ovation  there  and  on  his  way  to  Paris.  (See  Fkanxe.)  He 
was  received  by  the  authorities  at  Paris  and  the  Chamber  by  vote  extended  to  him 
and  his  people  its  sympathy.  President  Kruger  disclaimed  all  political  motive  for 
his  trip,  saying  he  travelled  simply  for  his  health.  On  hia  way  to  Berlin  he  was 
informed  that  his  presence  at  the  German  court  would  not  be  acceptable.  He  went 
to  The  Ha^e,  where  he  was  welcomed  cordially  by  the  government  and  deliriously 
by  the  people.  He  was  still  in  Holland  at  the  end  of  the  year.  See  Transvaal. 
KXTMAS8L    See  Gold  Coast. 

EWANO  B9C7,  Emperor  of  China,  was  bom  August  2,  1872.  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  Tung  Chi,  January  22,  1875. 
His  personal  name,  in  distinction  from  his  imperial  title,  Kwang  Hsu  ("Enduring 
Majesty"),  is  Tsai  Tien.  His  father  was  Prince  Chun,  a  brother  to  the  Emperor 
Hien  Feng,  and  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  Tsu  Hsi,  the  present  empress  dowager. 
According  to  Chinese  court  customs,  an  emperor  appoints  as  his  successor  a  member 
of  the  royal  family  belonging  to  a  younger  generation  than  himself.  But  the 
Emperor  Tung  Chi  died  without  appointing  a  successor,  and  Kwang  Hsu,  his  cousin, 
then  a  child  of  three  years,  was  chosen  at  the  instance  of  the  empress  dowager,  who 
thus  schemed  for  a  second  period  of  regency. 

The  tutor  selected  for  the  young  emperor  was  Weng-Tung-cho.  an  excellent  man, 
through  whose  training  Kwang  Hsu  became  receptive  to  the  new  ideas.  Kwang  Hsu 
nominally  assumed  control  of  the  government  in  March,  1B87,  and  in  February, 
1889,  he  took  full  control.  On  September  22,  1898,  an  imperial  edict  announced  that 
Kwang  Hsu  had  resigned  power  to  the  empress  dowager.  But  it  appears  that  from 
the  time  of  the  emperor's  enthronement  Tsu  Hsi  had  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
tained control  of  the  government.  After  the  war  with  Japan  a  strong  spirit  of 
reform  developed  in  China,  and  there  was  organized  in  Peking  a  reform  chib,  com- 
posed of  the  young  scholars  who  desired  the  promotion  of  foreign  learning.  Western 
ideas  and  studies  and  the  progressive  party  that  espoused  them  were  favored  by  the 
emperor.  In  1896,  under  the  influence  of  Kang-Vu-\Vei,  a  radical  reformer,  the 
emperor,  by  nature  more  impulsive  than  prudent,  began  the  issue  of  a  series  of 
reform  edicts  whose  spirit  seemed  to  indicate  the  destruction  of  ancient  traditions 
and  institutions  and  the  adoption  of  Western  ideals.  The  official  class  foresaw  the 
loss  of  their  positions  under  this  dawning  regime  and  appealed  to  the  empress  dowa- 
ger to  put  a  stop  to  the  revolutionary  policjr  of  their  "madcap  emperor."  She  seems 
to  have  been  watching  her  chance  and  quietly  spreading  rumors  that  the  emperor 
was  unfit  to  rule:  his  health  was  poor  and  he  had  no  heirs.  It  is  said  she  heard 
that  Kwang  Hsu  was  arranging  for  her  imprisonment ;  she  then  turned  the  tables  on 
him  and  brought  about  the  coup  d'etat  of  September  22,  1898.  The  imperial  gazette 
announced  that  the  emperor  had  found  it  impossible  to  deal  with  the  vast  number  of 
administrative  affairs,  and  accordingly  had  begged  the  empress  dowager  to  resume 
administration  of  the  government.  Tsu  Hsi  imprisoned  the  emperor  in  his  summer 
palace  at  Peking,  but  still  made  use  of  him  for  the  signing  of  decrees.  On  January 
24,  1900.  she  practically  forced  him  to  abdicate;  a  decree  declared  the  son  of  Prince 
Tuan.  Kuk  Wei  (whose  official  name  is  Pu  Tsing),  a  child  about  9  years  of  age, 
to  be  the  true  heir  of  the  Emperor  Tung  Chi.  For  some  reason,  however,  it  appears 
that  Kwang  Hsu  nominally  remained  emperor  throughout  igoo.  He  was  married 
in  February,  1889. 

IiABOR.  See  Labor  Legislation;  Trade  Unions;  Strikes  and  Lockouts; 
ARBrntATioN,  Labor  ;  Federation  of  Labor,  Auerican  ;  Wages  ;  Sociausm  ;  and 
Industrial  Cohuission. 

IiABOS  ZiBOlSLATION.  Congressional  Bills  Affecting  La&or.— Several  bills 
of  much  interest  and  importance  to  organized  labor  were  introduced  in  the  56th 
Congress.  Only  two  of  them,  however,  secured  passage.  The  first  one,  becoming 
law  on  March  31.  1900,  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  prescribe  and  enforce 
regulations  governing  the  boarding  of  vessels  arriving  at  American  seaports  before 
such  vessels  had  been  properly  inspected  and  placed  in  security.  The  object  of  this 
bill  was  to  prevent  "runners"  for  sailors'  boarding-houses  from  boarding  ships, 
inducing  sailors  to  desert,  and  persuading  them  into  making  injudicious  contracts. 
The  second  and  more  important  bill  was  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Hawaiian  Government  bill  (isee  Hawaii,  paragraph  Hawaiian  Legislation),  and 
prohibited  involuntary  servitude  in  those  islands.    The  congressional  resolution 
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providing  for  an  anti-trust  amendment  to  the  Constitution  (see  UNtTBD  States, 
paragraph  Trust  Problem)  was  vigorouaijr  of^sed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  represented  by  their  president,  Samuel  Gompers,  and  their  legislative 
committee.  The  reason  for  this  opposition  is  as  follows:  The  actrng-  section  of  tliat 
resolution — "Congress  shall  have  power  to  define,  regulate,  prohibit,  or  dissolve 
tmstSt  monopolies,  or  combinations,  whether  existing  in  the  form  of  a  corporation 
or  otherwise."  President  Gompers  stated  that  under  this  resolution,  if  enacted  into 
a  constitutional  amendment.  Congress  would  be  enabled  to  overthrow  labor  organiza* 
tions  (combinationfl)  as  well  as  capitalistic  organizations;  and  Congress  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  do  the  first  than  the  second.  To  this  end  he  believed  that  the 
resolution  had  really  been  introduced.  In  respect  to  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law  (see  Umiteii  States,  paragraph  Trust  Problem),  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  repOTted  to  the  association  that  as 
this  law  had  been  repeatedly  osed  ^^inst  labor  organizations  as  being  "combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade,"  the  committee  had  submitted  the  following  proviso  to  the 
amendment:  "Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  apply  to 
trade-iuiions  or  other  labor  organizations,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
wages,  hfHirs  of  labor,  or  other  conditions  under  which  labor  is  performed.  This 
proviso  was  incorporated  in  the  amendment,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House. 
It  was  then  referred  by  the  Senate  to  the  judiciary  committee,  who  had  not  reported 
it  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Bills  prohibiting  injunctions  in  case  of  labor  troubles 
and  strikes  were  introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate,  but  were  not  passed.  These 
provided  that  i^reements  or  combinations  between  two  or  more  persons  in  further- 
ance and  continuance  of  trade  disputes  should  not  be  subject  to  indictment  or 
restraining  orders  of  the  courts,  nor  should  they  be  considered  as  in  "restraint  of 
trade,"  and,  therefore,  illegal,  provided  that  they  resulted  only  in  such  acts  as  would 
not  be  punishable  if  committed  by  one  person.  In  January,  1300,  the  House  passed 
what  was  known  as  the  Cccur  d'Alene  resolution — a  resolution  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States  Army  and  officers  in  Idaho.  The  testimony  taken  in 
accordance  with  this  resolution  by  the  committee  on  military  affairs  was  concluded 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Majority  and  minority  reports  were  prepared  by  the 
committee,  but  not  printed.  From  the  reports  of  the  press,  however,  it  was  thought 
that  the  majority  found  that  there  had  been  no  violation  of  the  law  by  any  of  the 
officials  responsible  for  sending  and  keeping  the  troops  in  Idaho,  while  the  minority 
found  that  there  had  been  violations  of  the  law.  The  legislative  committee  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  heard  a  large  part  of  the  testimony,  were  con- 
vinced from  the  hearings  that  the  habeas  corpus  had  been  unwarrantably  suspended, 
that  martial  law  had  been  unduly  continued,  and  that  "citizens  by^  the  hnndred  had 
been  arrested  without  warrant,  and  kept  in  prison,  many  for  a  period  of  six  months 
without  any  hearing  and  without  any  indictment."  On  May  21  the  House  passed 
bills  to  "protect  free  labor  from  prison  competition"  and  to  "limit  to  eight  hours 
the"  daily  services  of  laborers  and  mechanics."  The  latter  bill  provided  that  in  every 
contract  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  party  there  should  be  a  clause  stipulating 
that  no  laborer  or  mechanic  should  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day.  The  immediate  passage  of  this  bill  was  especially  urged  by  labor 
representatives,  because  of  the  large  contracts  for  ship-building  which  it  was  expected 
that  Congress  would  authorize  before  the  close  of  the  session  (see  United  States. 
paragraph  Navy).  The  Prison-labor  and  Eight-hour  labor  bills  having  passed  the 
House,  were  reported  to  the  Senate  on  May22,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion and  labor.  Strenuous  efforts  were  then  made  to  have  them  either  taken  out  of 
committee  or  reported  by  the  committee,  but  without  avail.  They  had  not  been 
reported  back  to  the  Senate  when  Congress  adjourned.  In  commenting  upon  this 
and  other  bills  which  they  had  hoped  to  see  passed,  the  committee  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  remarked:  "It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  they  (the  bills 
referred  to)  passed  the  House  they  were  buried  in  the  Senate,  and  when  thej  passed 
the  Senate  they  were,  with  one  exception — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Hawaii — 
buried  in  the  House." 

State  Lcgislalioit. — In  the  matter  of  relations  between  employer  and  employee 
and  protection  of  workmen's  life  and  health  against  dangerous  machinery  and  un- 
sanitary conditions.  Massachusetts  has  always  led  the  way  for  the  other  States  in 
the  Union ;  but  in  other  States  a  good  deal  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  following 
are  the  enactments  for  1900  in  the  various  States : 

Massachusetts. — i.  Making  it  unlawful  for  employers  of  labor  on  public  work  to 
require  their  employees  to  board  or  trade  with  certain  persons.  2.  Amending  the 
Employers'  Liability  law  of  1887.  which  enabled  the  employee  to  recover  damages 
from  employer  by  giving  notice  within  thirty  days  of  accident,  to  read  sixty,  instead 
of  thirty ;  and  extending  in  a  similar  way  the  limit  for  giving  notice  for  the  executor 
in  case  of  death  of  the  employer.  3.  Extending  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1894 
requirtng  weekly  payments  of  wages  to  skilled  and  tmskilled  workmen  in  the  emi^y 
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of  the  State.  4.  Providing  that  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  county  jails  and 
houses  of  correction  shall  not  exceed  sixty  hours  per  week.  5.  Amending  the  law  of 
1894  as  to  hours  of  labor  of  minors  tinder  18  and  women  employed  in  mercantile 
establishments  by  fixing  the  maximum  limit  at  fifty-eight  hoars  per  werft,  instead  of 
sixty,  as  heretofore,  excepting,  however^  retail  shops  dnring  December.  6.  The  law 
of  iBgo  as  to  hoars  of  labor  for  city  and  town  employees  was  amended  by  providing 
that  all  such  laws  be  submitted  on  petition  to  vote  for  acceptance. 

New  York. — i.  Amending  the  law  of  1897,  which  Ihnited  the  hours  of  labor  to 
eight  per  day  for  State  employees  by  eKempting  enpneers,  eloctricians,  and  elevator 
men  in  public  buiMmgs  t3uring  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  2.  After  consider^4e 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  long  hours  required  of  employees  in  pharmacies, 
which  was  recognized  as  a  danger  to  public  heakh  on  account  of  the  resahmg  errors 
m  compounding  prescriptions,  a  law  was  passed,  limiting  the  boors  of  labor  of  drug 
clerks  "in  cities  of  1,000,000"  (which  means  Greater  New  Yorft)  to  seventy  per 
week;  era^oyers  arc,  however,  allowed  to  employ  their  clerks  for  six  hours  over- 
time on  the  condition  of  deducting  thc»e  hours  the  sttcceeding  wedc;  the  law  has 
been  considered  a  dead  letter  from  the  day  of  its  enactment,  and  treated  accordingly 
by  the  druggists.  3.  Law  of  1897  amended  by  requiring  employers  to  provide  seats 
for  waitresses  in  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Ohio. — I.  Law  passed  requiring  necessary  guards  for  machinery  in  factories  and 
workshops  and  empowering  the  factory  inspector  to  order  and  enforce  tlie  necessary 
changes.  2.  Amending  law  of  1897  by  prohibiting  employment  in  mines  of  children 
under  14  years  and  of  those  under  15  years  during  the  school  term.  3.  Limiting  the 
hours  of  work  for  State  and  local  employers  to  eight  per  day,  and  extending  the 
provision  to  worfanen  on  all  public  works  sublet  to  private  contractors. 

Iowa. — I.  Amending  the  Code  of  1897,  ch.  9,  t.  12,  by  requiring  foremen,  pit  bosses, 
and  hoisting  engineers  to  be  examined  and  hold  certificates  of  competency.  2. 
Prohibiting  miners  from  demanding  payment  for  slack  found  with  coal. 

Georgia. — Making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  employers  to  counterfeit  union  cards  or 
labels,  and  for  employees  to  counterfeit  letters  of  recommendation  from  employers. 

Louisiana. — Requiring  the  provision  of  seats  for  female  employees  and  not  less 
than  thirty  minutes  for  meals.  For  additional  information  on  labor  legislation,  see 
articles  on  the  various  States. 

There  was  little  new  legislation  during  igoo  creating  State  Bureaus  of  Labor, 
smce  liiere  is  hardly  an  industrial  State  in  the  Union  which  has  not  been  provided 
with  such  a  bureau  within  the  last  decade.  New  bureaus  remain  to  be  created  only 
in  the  Southern  and  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  Western  States.  Of  tlw 
farmer,  Louisiana  is  amot^  the  first  to  create  the  office  of  commissioner  of  statistics 
of  labor.  He  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  four  years,  is  to  issue 
an  annual  report,  have  the  power  of  examining  witnesses  under  oath,  and  is  to 
receive  a  salary  of  $1500  per  annum.  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  passed  enact- 
ments modifying  certain  details  in  the  management  of  their  bureaus  of  labor. 

The  following  laws  were  declared  unconstitutional  in  1900: 

California. — Law  of  1897  requiring  corporations  to  pay  their  employees  monthly; 
reason,  class  legislation. 

Colorado. — Law  of  1899  making  eight  hours  a  legal  work-day  for  miners,  except 
in  emergency;  reason,  class  legislation. 

Kansas. — i.  Law  of  1897  making  it  unlawful  to  pay  wages  in  any  other  but  lawful 
United  States  money  or  bank  checks;  reason,  denies  equal  protection  of  laws.  2. 
Law  of  18^  creating  a  Court  of  Visitation,  composed  of  three  elective  judges,  em- 
powering the  latter  in  the  case  of  a  strike  which  appears  just  to  order  the  road  to 
resume  operations,  and  on  failure  of  the  road  to  comply  with  the  order  to  appoint 
a  receiver  therefor;  unconstitutional,  because  conferring  on  the  court  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers. 

Illinois. — Law  of  1891  making  miners'  death  or  injury  in  mine  a  cause  for  action 
where  manager  has  no  certificate  of  competency,  as  called  for  by  act ;  unconstitutional, 
because  it  treats  of  matter  not  included  in  title. 

Foreign  Legislation. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  labor  legislation  in 
foreign  countries,  based  on  the  accoimts  given  in  the  English  Labor  Gazette: 

Canada. — "An  act  to  aid  in  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  trade  disputes  and 
to  provide  for  the  publication  of  statistical  industrial  mformation,"  is  the  official 
title  of  a  law  enacted  1^  the  Canadian  L^islature  in  igoo.  Hie  law  provides: 
I.  For  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  trade  disptites.  It  is  not  compulsory,  and 
follows  the  general  lines  laid  down  in  a  similar  law  in  the  United  Kingdom.  2.  For 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Labor,  to  be  under  the  charge  of  a  ministry  to 
**colIect,  digest,  and  publish  in  suitable  form  statistical  and  other  information  relating 
to  the  conditions  of  labor,  to  institute  and  conduct  inquiries  in  the  important  indus- 
trial questions  on  which  adequate  information  may  not  at  present  be  available,  and 
to  issue,  at  least  once  in  every  month,  a  paper,  to  be  known  as  the  Labor  Gazette, 
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which  shall  contain  information  regarding  conditions  of  the  labor  market  and 

kindred  subjects." 

Belgvum. — A  law  has  been  i>assed  by  the  Belgian  Parliament  amending  the  previous 
law  as  to  old-age  state  pensions.  According  to  the  new  provisions,  pensions  are 
to  be  granted:  i.  To  those  buying  an  old-age  pension  from  the  National  Superannua- 
tion Fund  through  a  recognized  friendly  society,  provided  their  annual  payments 
on  that  account  do  not  exceed  60  francs  ($12).  2.  To  ail  other  persons  buying  their 
pensions  directly  from  the  National  Fund,  whose  payment  of  their  state  taxes  does 
not  exceed  50  francs  per  annum,  in  places  where  there  are  less  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  80  francs  in  cities  where  there  are  50,000  inhabitants  or  more.  The 
pension  is  not  to  fall  due  before  the  age  of  55  years.  In  addition  to  the  payment 
which  the  beneficiary  contributes  to  the  National  Fund,  the  state  pays  a  bonus  equal 
to  60  per  cent,  on  annual  dues  not  exceeding  15  francs,  the  payment  of  bonus  by  the 
government  ceasing  when  the  total  sum  standing  to  a  man's  credit  with  the  National 
Fund  is  sufficient  to  purchase  him  a  pension  of  360  francs  ($72)  per  annum,  commenc- 
ing at  the  age  of  65.  The  law  provides  also  that  all  Belgians  who  are  or  have  been 
working  people  who  shall  have  reached  the  age  of,  at  least,  58  years  on  January  i, 
190!,  shall  receive  an  annual  pension  of  65  francs  upon  reaching  the  age  of  65. 

Denmark. — A  law  of  April  3,  1900,  establishes  a  system  of  state  insurance  against 
accidents  for  fishermen.  The  insurance  is  not  compulsory,  but  the  terms  are  such 
as  to  tempt  every  fisherman  who  works  for  wages  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  The  annual  premium  to  be  paid  by  the  insured  is  $1.40;  and  if  the 
fisherman  works  for  an  employer  who  does  not  do  any  work  himself,  the  latter  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  premium  for  his  employee.  Any  deficit  which  may  arise  in  the 
National  Fund  from  the  claims  of  the  insured  is  to  be  covered  by  the  public  treasury. 

France. — The  law  of  March  30,  1900,  is  an  amendment  of  the  law  of  1892  fixing 
the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children.  They  are  to  be  eleven  per  day  until 
April  I,  igo2.  From  that  time  until  April  i,  1904,  the  hours  are  to  be  ten  and 
a  half  and  after  that  date  ten  hours.  At  least  one  hour  is  to  be  allowed  for  rest  It 
prohibits  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  under  18  years  of  age  between  the 
hours  of  nine  p.u.  and  live  a.m.  Where  shifts  of  labor  are  employed  the  law  requires 
each  shift  to  be  emplc^ed  continuously,  except  for  the  period  01  rest  Where  adult 
males  are  employea  with  women  or  minors,  their  hours  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the 
latter. 

A  decree  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  dated  September  17,  1900,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  labor  councils  in  all  industrial  centres  in  France,  whose  duties  shall 
be  as  follows:  (o)  To  express  their  opinion,  at  the  request  of  the  parties  concerned 
or  of  the  government  on  all  labor  questions,  (b)  To  assist  in  the  investigations 
ordered  by  the  government  at  the  request  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Labor,  (r)  To 
draw  up  a  list  of  current  wages  and  hours  for  each  district,  endeavoring  where  no 
agreement  between  employers  associations  and  trade-unions  exists  to  secure  such  an 
agreement,  (d)  To  report  to  the  public  authorities  on  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  want  of  employment,  {e)  To  make  an  annual  report  on  the  administration  01 
the  factory  acts,  etc.,  with  recommendations  as  to  any  amendments  required. 

The  councils  are  to  be  divided  into  sections,  each  dealing  with  one  trade  or  group 
of  allied  trades,  and  composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  in 
equal  numbers,  elected  by  their  respective  organizations.  These  councils  are  to  act 
also  as  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration.    See  France. 

Germany. — A  law  guaranteeing  freedom  of  combination  to  trade  and  labor  unions, 
passed  December,  iSf^  went  into  operation  in  190a  All  laws  to  the  contrary  previ- 
ously in  force  in  any  state  of  the  empire  have  been  repealed.  The  Federal  Council 
of  the  empire  issued  on  February  6  special  rules  to  regulate  sanitary  conditions  in 
zinc-distilling  and  zinc-roasting  establishments,  which  are  considered  dangerous  to 
the  health  01  those  employed  in  them.  The  employment  of  women  is  allowed  only 
in  connection  with  certain  of  the  processes,  and  that  of  children  is  prohibited  entirely. 
The  rules  call  for  bathing  facilities,  dressing  and  dining  rooms,  and  employment 
of  a  physician  approved  by  the  factory  inspector.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  empire,  dated  July  13,  1900,  the  rules  of  the  Industrial  Code  Amend- 
ment law,  1891,  heretofore  applicable  to  factories,  are  now  extended  to  workshops 
using  machinery  driven  by  mechanical  power.  The  rules,  taking  effect  on  January  i, 
1901,  are  as  follows:  i.  No  children  below  the  age  of  13  are  allowed  to  work. 
2.  Children  above  that  age  are  allowed  to  work  only  if  they  have  completed  their 
elementary  education.  3.  The  hours  of  labor  are  limited  for  children  under  14  years 
of  age  to  six  per  day;  for  children  from  14  to  r6  years  of  age  to  ten  per  day;  for 
women  to  eleven  per  day  and  ten  on  Saturdays  and  eves  of  holidays.  4.  Women 
and  minors  are  not  allowed  to  do  night-work — that  is,  between  the  hours  of  8:30 
P.M.  and  5:^  A.M. — nor  to  work  on  Sundays.  5.  Women  are  not  allowed  to  work 
for  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  childbirth.  Hie  law  contains  detailed 
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instructions  to  the  inspectors  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rules,  and  enumerates 
cases  in  which  exceptions  to  the  above  rules  may  be  allowed. 

The  Accident  Insurance  law  was  amended  June  30,  1900.  The  amendment  is 
designed  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  old  law.  The  limit  of  annual  earnings  below 
which  insurance  is  made  compulsory  is  raised  from  $500  to  $750;  the  number  of 
occupations  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  taw  has  been  increased  by  adding  the 
industries  of  brewing,  transportation,  timber  felling,  and  those  engaged  in  iHack- 
smithii^,  locksmithing,  and  window  cleaning,  and  butchers.  The  employee  is  now 
entitled  to  benefits,  not  only  in  case  of  accidents  occurring  to  him  while  engaged 
at  his  trade,  but  also  for  those  received  by  liim  while  performing  any  service  for 
his  employer.  The  sum  paid  in  case  of  total  disablement  is  raised  to  the  full  amount 
of  his  earnings,  as  against  two-thirds,  as  was  the  case  before.  Similarly,  the  amounts 
allowed  for  funeral  expenses  and  to  the  members  of  the  family  in  case  of  death  of 
the  insured  are  also  increased.  The  full  text  of  the  new  law  has  been  publi^ed  in 
the  official  Reichs  Gesetzblatt  for  igoo.  No.  26. 

On  November  28,  1900,  the  Federal  Gsuncil  issued  rules  providing  for  seats  for 
clerks  employed  in  mercantile  establishments.  The  rules,  which  take  effect  April  i, 
igoi,  are  elaborate  in  detail  to  insure  the  employees  the  use  of  the  seats  at  all  hours, 
except  when  sitting  would  interfere  with  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

A  law  passed  by  the  Prussian  Diet,  July  9,  1900,  authorizes  the  government  to 
expend  the  sum  of  $1,250,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  improved  dwellings 
for  working  men  and  lower-grade  officials  in  the  employ  of  the  govemmenL  This 
is  the  second  appropriation  by  the  same  authority,  the  first  having  been  made  in 
August,  1895. 

The  Bavarian  government  has  fixed  the  length  of  the  working  day  for  its  employees 
in  the  ordnance  factory  at  nine  and  one-half  hours  per  day.  In  the  little  duchyof  Anhalt 
a  law  went  into  effect  April  16  which  threatens  with  imprisonment  and  heavy  fines 
any  agricultural  laborer  or  laborers  who  may  refuse  to  work  for  their  employers 
before  the  expiration  of  their  contract.    Still  heavier  fines  and  imprisonment  are 

?irovided  for  those  guihy  of  incitement  to  strike  under  similar  circumstances  and 
or  any  employer  who  may  engage  agricultural  laborers,  knowing  that  they  have 
illegally  refused  to  work  for  another  employer.  Finally,  the  penalty  of  imprisonment 
for  a  year  is  incurred  by  those  who  enter  upon  a  strike  to  force  their  employer  to 
modify  the  terms  of  an  existing  contract. 

The  senate  of  the  city  of  Liibeck  has  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  picketing  under 
the  penal^  of  a  fine  of  150  marks  (about  $35)  or  imprisonment. 

Greai  Britain. — ^The  following  laws  have  been  enacted  in  that  country  during 
1900: 

1.  The  Railway  Employment  (Prevention  of  Accidents)  Act. — This  law  empowers 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  in  connection  with  any  part  of 
railway  service  and  equipment  for  the  prevention  of  danger  to  life  andlimb.  Aside  from 
issuing  general  rules,  the  board  may  issue  specific  orders,  demanding  the  introduction 
of  any  plant  or  device,  or  the  discontinuance  of  old  ones  for  the  objects  above  stated. 
It  has  the  right  to  inspect  the  railways  at  any  time,  and  may  appoint  as  many  officers 
as  it  thinks  necessary  to  carry  the  law  into  effect  Appeal  may  be  had  from  the 
action  of  the  board  to  the  railway  commissioners. 

2.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897  is  extended  to  agricultural  laborers. 

3.  Mines  (Prohibition  of  Child  Labor  Underground)  Act  has  been  amended  so. 
as  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  13,  instead  of  under  12,  as  had  been 
the  case  before. 

4.  Section  4  of  the  Elementary  Education  act  of  1880,  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  children  under  13,  unless  they  had  a  school  certificate  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
completed  their  elementary  education,  has  been  amended  by  raising  the  age  to  14. 

Hungary. — A  very  drastic  law,  regulating  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employee,  took  effect  January  1,  1900.  It  relates  only  to  workmen  employed  on 
various  kinds  of  earthwork;  but  as  the  provisions  01  the  law  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  affecting  agricultural  laborers  in  force  since  January,  1898.  the  law 
may  be  said  to  apply  to  all  workmen  engaged  in  outdoor  work.  Every  working  man 
coming  within  this  category  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  a  certificate  from 
the  legal  authorities,  without  which  he  cannot  be  engaged  by  any  employer;  the 
certificate  is  kept  by  the  employer  while  the  workman  is  working  for  him.  All 
engagements,  except  those  made  for  very  short  periods,  must  be  made  by  written 
contract,  and  the  violation  of  the  same  by  the  workman  is  subject  to  severe  punish- 
ment by  fine  and  imprisonment.  An  employer  engaging  a  workman  without  a  cer- 
tUicate  or  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  engaged  by  another  employer,  or  inducing 
a  working  man  to  quit  another  emplo^r,  is  punished  by  fine.  The  employer  has 
the  right  to  call  upon  the  public  authonties  to  take  his  men  to  work  by  force  if  they 
refuse  to  work  by  their  own  consent.   Incitement  to  strike  or  intimidation  of  those 
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who  wish  to  take  the  strikers'  places  is  ptuiiahable  by  heavy  fines  lod  imprisonineBt 

The  truck  system  is  prohibited. 

A  system  of  insurance  ior  agricnltural  laborers  against  accidents  and  for  old  age 
goes  into  effect  in  Hungary  on  January  i,  1901,  a  law  to  that  efifect  having  been 
passed  by  the  Hungarian  Legislature  in  jane,  1900.  A  laborer  is  to  be  enbtled,  tn 
case  of  accident,  to  free  medical  attendance  and  n^idnes  and  20  cents  per  day.  to 
continue  for  nxty  days,  after  which  the  laborer  is  considered  invalided,  inv^ids  are 
to  receive  the  monthly  sam  of  a  little  over  $2.  In  case  of  death  from  accident  tlK  ' 
family  of  the  deceased  is  to  get  a  sum  equal  to  abont  I85.  Upon  readnng  the  ace 
of  65  years  the  insuned  is  to  get  the  sum  of  fai.  provided  he  has  not  drawn  any 
accident  benefit  during  the  entire  time  of  his  insaranoe ;  tht  receipt  of  the  sum  does 
not  ileprive  him  of  the  other  benc^s  of  the  fund.  In  case  of  death  not  caused  by 
accident  the  family  of  the  deceased  is  to  get  from  $41  to  $60,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  We  faad  been  insured.  The  payments  to  be  made  by  the  laixn-ers  are  40  cents 
entrance  fee  and  4  cents  weekly  dues ;  by  paying  2  oents  a  week  a  laborer  is  eatitled 
to  one-half  the  regular  benefits.  The  right  to  insure  after  the  first  five  years  of 
operation  of  the  law  will  be  limited  to  those  between  the  ages  of  14  and  35.  All 
deficits  are  to  be  covered  1^  the  state.  The  administration  of  the  fund  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  local  boards,  composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees 
and  delegates  of  the  county  council,  under  the  general  control  of  the  Hiuigarian 
government. 

New  Zealand. — ^An  act  dated  August  16.  1900,  provides  that  in  all  public  works, 
*  local  or  state,  the  contractor  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  according 
to  local  standards;  that  all  hours  of  labor  in  excess  of  ei^ht  per  day  ^lall  be  con- 
sidered over-4ime,  for  which  a  correspondtn^y  higher  rate  is  to  be  paid.  No  worker 
is  allowed  to  contract  himself  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  act. 

RHStia.—A.  law  dated  November  4  amends  the  rules  governing  the  supervision 
of  boilers  in  mines.  It  restricts  the  number  of  boilers  which  may  be  attended  to 
by  one  man  to  two  where  the  fuel  is  coal  or  wood,  to  four  where  it  consists  of 
naphtha,  and  to  five  if  gas  i^  used.  In  addition,  it  provides  for  a  superintendent  lor 
every  five  boilers  in  tise  in  the  mines. 

Spain, — A  new  Employers'  Liability  law  went  into  effect  during  1900.  It  is  very 
elaborate,  and  its  chief  proviuons  are  as  follows:  i.  Temporary  disablement.  TIm 
injured  is  to  be  entitled  to  free  medical  attendance  and  medicines  and  to  a  sum 
equal  to  one-half  his  wages  during  the  entire  time  of  disablement.  If  the  disable- 
ment lasts  more  than  a  year,  it  is  considered  as  permanent  under  the  law.  x 
Permanent  disablement.  Under  that  head  two  cases  are  foreseen:  (a)  Total  dis- 
ablement, in  which  case  the  employer  is  to  pay  the  workman  a  sum  equal  to  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  years'  wages,  {b)  Partial  disablement,  when  the  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  one  year's  wages,  unless  the  employer  finds  him  an  equally 
remunerative  work  at  some  other  occupation.  3.  In  case  af  death  the  employer  13 
to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  and  compensate  the  family  of  the  deceased  either  by 
paying  them  a  large  sum  or  by  an  annuity.  In  the  former  case  the  sum  varies  from 
seven  months'  wages  (for  parent  or  grandparent)  to  two  jrears'  wages  (for  widow 
and  children) .  In  case  an  annuity  is  ikcided  vpon,  it  is  equal  from  10  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  wages  received  by  the  deceased.  As  an  alternative  the  employer  may  insure 
his  men  with  any  insurance  office  approved  by  the  government  under  condition  that 
the  entire  cost  of  insurance  is  to  be  borne  by  him.  and  the  amount  insured  to  be  not 
less  than  that  prescribed  by  the  law.  All  contracts  with  workmen  to  the  contrary 
are  null  and  void. 

A  law  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and  children  was  passed  March  13. 
igoo.  By  the  terms  of  that  law  children  under  10  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  to 
work.  If  able  to  read  and  write,  they  may  be  employed  at  9.  Children  under  14 
years  are  not  allowed  to  work  for  more  tlnn  six  hours  per  day  in  factories  or 
eight  hours  in  commercial  establishments.  At  least  one  hour  must  be  allowed  for 
rest  in  cither  case.  If  a  child  has  not  received  an  elementary  education,  two  hours 
per  day  must  be  allowed  for  school  attendance;  and  if  the  school  is  more  than 
two  kilometres  (one  and  one-third  miles)  distant,  a  factory  employing  more  than 
twenty  children  must  maintain  its  own  school.  Children  under  i6  years  are  not 
allowed  to  work  under  ground  or  in  establishments  using  inflammatory  material 
or  at  any  dangerous  trade.  No  work  is  allowed  on  Sundays  and  holidays  for 
women  and  children.  The  law  creates  Local  and  provincial  councils,  to  be  a|»pointed 
by  the  government.  The  local  councils  are  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  a  civil  officer,  who  is  to  act  as  chairman,  and  a  member  of 
the  clergy.  Members  of  the  cotinctl  are  to  inspect  all  places  where  labor  is  employed, 
in  addition  to  the  factory  inq»ectors ;  to  hear  complaints  submitted  to  them  either 
by  tlte  emplojrers  or  employees;  collect  labor  statistics,  and.  in  general,  take  steps 
toward  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  provincial  councils  are  to  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  local  councils  and  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  is  to 
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act  as  chairman.  Each  provincial  council  is  to  have  an  expert  in  mattes  of  health 
and  safety  in  factory  establishments,  who  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine.  The  council  is  to  act  upon  all  matters  submitted  by  the  govemor. 
Both  the  local  and  provincial  councils  are  empowered  to  recommend  such  legislation 
as  will  insure  an  eleven-hour  day  for  all  persons  mentioiied  in  this  law  who  may  be 
working  longer  hours  at  present. 

Switeerland. — A  new  Compulsory  Arbitration  law  was  passed  by  the  canton  of 
Geneva,  and  took  effect  March  21,  1900.  it  provides  for  legal  recognition  of  em- 
ployers' associations  and  trade-unions,  suhject  to  the  following  three  conditions: 
The  constitution  of  an  organization  must  not  omtain  any  rules  inimical  to  the 
laws  of  the  state,  it  must  be  subject  to  revision  on  the  demuid  of  a  majority  of  the 
members,  and  must  guarantee  the  right  to  join  the  oi^nization  to  every  member 
of  the  trade.  There  are  three  stages  provided  for  negotiation  in  case  of  disagreement 
between  employer  and  employee: 

1.  Negotiation.  Separate  meetings  are  to  be  called  by  the  employers'  associations 
and  the  trade-unions  to  elect  an  equal  number  of  delegates  to  a  joint  meeting.  In 
the  absence  of  an  employers'  or  labor  organization,  the  council  of  state  calls  the 
meeting  at  the  request  of  one-fifth  of  the  respective  members  entitled  to  vote  for 
the  election  of  prwhommes.*  The  joint  meetmg  settles  the  question  by  a  majority 
vote  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  delegates. 

2.  Conciliation.  In  case  of  failure  to  agree,  the  council  must  appoint  one  or  more 
conciliators  from  its  own  members  upon  the  demand  of  either  party  to  U»e  contro- 
versy. The  conciliators  call  a  new  meeting  of  the  delegates  and  try  to  effect  a 
settlement  again  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one.    If  that  fails, 

3.  Arbitration  is  called  for.  The  conciliators  inform  the  central  committee  of 
prud'hommes,  who  must  summon  the  delegates  to  a  new  meeting  within  six  days, 
and  the  meeting,  which  is  now  composed  of  the  delegates  from  both  sides  and  Uie 
prud'hommes,  effects  a  settlement  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  _  The  terms  once 
settled,  neither  party  to  the  agreement  is  allowed  to  break  it  during  the  period  for 
which  a  settlement  has  been  made,  and  instigations  to  strike  under  such  circum- 
stances are  punishable  under  the  law.   See  also  Inditstrial  Cohhission  and  Wages. 

UlBOAJX.   See  Borneo. 

Xi&OROSBB.  The  national  Canadian  game  continued  to  grow  in  interest  in  this 
country  during  1900.  The  Crescoit  Athletic  Club  again  proved  the  strongest  Ameri- 
can team,  defeating  all  the  college  teams  and  two  strong  twet%'es  from  the  Dominion, 
although  two  other  Canadian  teams  lowered  the  club  men's  colors  and  prevented 
them  from  showing  the  clean  record  which  they  had  to  their  credit  at  the  clo^  of  the 
season  of  1899.  In  the  Inter- University  Lacrosse  League,  composed  of  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Harvard,  and  Pennsylvania  (admitted  1900),  the  championship,  won  in 
1899  by  Cornell,  was  undecided  in  igoa  On  the  record  of  games  among  the  four 
honors  seem  to  be  about  evenly  divided.  In  the  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  Association 
games,  played  between  Stevens  Institute,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Lehigh  University, 
Johns  Hopkins,  still  probably  the  strongest  college  team  of  the  country,  once  more 
won  the  championship.  With  the  growing  interest  in  lacrosse  among  the  colleges  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  two  associations  may  in  time  become  amalgamated,  and  in- 
clude good  lacrosse  colleges  now  unrepresented  in  either  organization,  such  as 
Hobart,  Swarthmore,  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York  Univer- 
sity also,  which  was  the  first  college  to  play  lacrosse,  and  which  at  the  present  time 
has  no  team,  should  appear  in  an  intercollegiate  series.  The  claims  of  this  sport  are 
gradually  gaining  recognition,  and  in  a  few  years  the  game,  with  its  present  growth, 
should  become  popular  not  only  throughout  the  East,  but  among  the  clubs  and  col- 
leges of  the  Middle  West.  An  interesting;  event  of  the  season  was  a  tour  made  by 
an  Indian  team  from  the  Six  Nations  of  Canada,  which  defeated  Hobart  6  to  I,  Cor- 
nell 6  to  I,  and  the  Staten  Island  Lacrosse  Club  13  to  3.  and  lost  to  Ste\-ens,  4  to  6. 
Lacrosse  is  a  legacy  to  modern  sportsmen  from  the  Indians  themselves,  and  is  the 
only  field  game  which  has  sprung  directly  from  American  soil.  After  years  of 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  its  adherents  it  has  at  last  gained  a  firm  foothold  also 
across  the  Atlantic  in  England.  Thus  Americans  have  paid  in  part  the  debt  which 
they  owe  for  the  many  field  games  imported  from  the  Old  World.  It  is  reported 
that  many  of  the  best  class  of  British  players  are  now  leaving  football,  which  in 
Great  Britain  is  being  injured  by  professionalism,  and  joining  the  growing  ranks  of 
lacrosse  players.   See  Sports. 

LADHONBI)  or  MABXAmOS  IBX>ANX>B,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 


*Prud'hommes  arc  arbitrators,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and 
employees,  elected  for  a  certain  period  of  time  by  their  peers  to  act  as  judges  in 
trade  disputes.  They  have  all  the  powers  of  a  court,  with  the  difference  that  they 
are  not  professional  lawyers  or  judges,  and  that  no  lawyers  are  allowed  to  plead 
before  them  for  either  side. 
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Ocean  between  13°  and  21°  north  latitude  and  145°  and  146°  east  longitude.  The 
islands  are  divided  into  two  groups,  and  consist  of  the  four  larger  islands,  Guam 
(q.v.),  Rota,  Fjnian,  Saipan,  and  several  others  of  less  extent.  The  entire  area  of 
the  group  is  estimated  at  over  400  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  about  10,000. 
The  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Guam,  which  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1898,  were  sold,  together  with  the  Caroline  and  Felew  islands,  by  Spain  to  Germany 
in  October,  1899,  for  the  sum  of  16,750,000  marks.  The  capital  of  the  group  is 
Saipan,  and  the  islands  administratively  belong  to  the  German  New  Guinea  Pro- 
tectorate. The  islands  are  mostly  volcanic,  sparsely  populated  and  of  very  little 
commercial  importance.  The  climate  is  not  unhealthful,  but  the  soil  is  not  adapted 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  natives  are  allied  to  the  Tagalos  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  mixed  Tagalo  and  Chamorro  origin. 

I1A.OO8,  a  British  crown  colony  in  West  Africa  lying  on  the  Bight  of  Benin  be- 
tween Dahomey  (French)  on  the  west  and  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  (British) 
on  the  east.  The  area  is  985  square  miles,  and  the  population  upward  of  85,000. 
The  hinterland  of  the  colony  consists  of  the  British  protectorate  of  Lagos,  the 
boundaries  of  which  were  so  defined  in  December,  1899,  that  its  present  area  is  esti- 
mated at  over  21,000  square  miles  and  its  population  at  about  3,000.000.  With  the 
exception  of  about  12,000  Mohammedans  and  6000  Christians  the  inhabitants  are 
pagans,  but  successful  missionary  work  is  being  accomplished.  The  town  of  Lagos 
is  the  largest  on  the  West  African  coast,  its  inhabitants  numbering  about  40,000. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbor.  In  the  interior  are  a  number  of  large  cities,  Abeokuta 
and  Ibadan  having,  it  is  said,  about  150,000  and  180,000  inhabitants  respectively;  the 
reported  population  of  Ogbomisho  is  30,000,  Oyo  60,000,  and  Ilorin  70,000.  The  last- 
named  city  is  situated  in  Northern  Nigeria  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Lagos  boundary. 
The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  (Sir  William  MacGregor  since  1899), 
who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council.  Besides  a  police  force  of 
about  350  men  the  colony  had  a  force  of  Hausa  constabulary  numbering  about  850. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  in  1897  amounted  to  ii77,42l  and  ^182,669  respectively;  in 
1898,  revenue,  £206,444,  and  expenditure,  £203,802.  The  most  important  products 
are  rubber,  palm  oil,  and  palm  kernels;  other  products  and  exports  are  ivory,  gum 
copal,  cotton,  cacao,  coffee,  and  timber.  The  principal  imports  are  alcoholic  liquors, 
tobacco,  cotton  textiles,  and  hardware.  In  1897  the  imports  were  valued  at  $3,749,- 
638  and  the  exports  at  $3,046,000;  in  1899  the  imports  and  exports  amounted  to 
$4,704,000  and  $4,457,000  respectively.    The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain. 

Late  in  IQOO  it  was  announced  that  the  railway  connecting  the  port  of  Lagos  with 
Ibadan  by  way  of  Abeokuta  was  about  to  be  opened  for  traffic.  The  road,  which  was 
begun  in  1896,  is  126  miles  long  and  of  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge;  it  has  a  number  of  note- 
worthy bridges,  one  of  which  is  900  feet  and  another  aooo  feet  in  length.  The  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  line  to  Ogbomisho,  Ilorin,  and  the  Niger  is  under  consideratirai. 
It  is  also  said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  British  secretary  for  the  colonics,  is  con- 
sidering the  construction  of  a  line  for  the  benefit  of  Hausaland  in  the  N^er  ter- 
ritories. 

ItAMABOJUIMML  See  Zoological  Literature. 

IiAMSDOTFF,  Count,  was  appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1900  to  succeed  Count 
Mliravieff  as  foreign  minister  of  Russia.  Count  LamsdorfF  was  born  in  1838  and  is 
the  great-grandson  of  the  tutor  of  Emperor  Paul  I.  He  entered  the  Ministry  of 
Interior  in  1866  and  became  first  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  1875.  Three 
years  later  he  accompanied  Prince  Gorchakoff  to  the  Berlin  Congress.  He  then 
held  in  turn  the  offices  of  director  of  Chancellery  and  senior  councillor  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  assistant  foreign  minister. 

LANDSOAPE  aARDBNINa.   See  Horticulture. 

IiANDS,  PUBLIO.  Much  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
cluded lands  of  wonderful  fertility,  and  the  policy  of  granting  to  States  and  indi- 
viduals only  such  of  the  arid  lands  as  they  might  be  willing  and  able  to  reclaim  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing  irrigation  and  opening  up  additional  sections  to 
cultivation  and  settlement.  By  withholding  its  lands,  in  tiie  main,  from  corporations, 
the  United  States  has  protected  the  rights  of  its  individual  citizens,  and  the  results 
have  been  the  development  of  emigration  and  the  peopling  of  the  great  western 
plains  with  a  nation  of  landowners.  Nearly  the  whole  trans-Mississippi  country, 
when  it  came  into  the  government's  possession,  was  a  region  unexplored,  and 
occupied  for  the  most  part  by  tribes  of  Indians.  Its  settlement  was  hastened  unques- 
tionably by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  but  the  credit  of  building  up  the 
West  is  chiefly  due  to  the  national  land  policy.  The  Homestead  act  induced  settle- 
ment; land  grants  to  railroads  connected  the  West  with  the  East;  the  reservation  of 
school  tracts  provided  a  stimulus  to  emigration  by  instiring  the  means  of  offering 
secondary  education,  and  the  location  of  land  scrips,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
great  Western  State  universities,  among  which  those  of  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Wis- 
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consin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  California,  ani  several  others  are  notable  Ameri- 
can educational  institutions.  Only  in  the  management  of  its  forests,  in  which  there 
has  been  the  greatest  carelessness,  has  this  country  fallen  behind.  Within  the  past 
ten  years,  however,  a  more  enlightened  policy  in  this  regard  has  been  pursued.  The 
United  States  obtained  a  common  public  domain  almost  at  the  beginning  of  its 
existence  by  the  cession  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  various  original  thirteen  States  of 
the  vast  regions,  reaching  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  which  were  claimed  by  them 
as  a  part  of  their  own  territory.  Successive  additions  of  land  brought  the  limits  of 
the  country  to  the  Pacific,  with  the  great  area  of  Alaska  in  the  northwest  The 
whole  of  this  domain  has  since  been  erected  into  States  and  Territories,  but  over 
1,000,000,000  acres,  mostly  in  the  West,  still  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
general  government. 

Disposal  of  Public  Lands. — The  early  steps  toward  the  disposal  of  public  lands 
were  tentative,  and  the  present  system  is  the  result  of  various  experiments.  At  first 
an  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  public  lands  the  basis  of  a  scheme  for  financiering 
for  the  benefit  of  the  government  In  time,  however,  there  grew  up  the  policy  of 
gradually  disposing  of  the  national  domain  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  directly. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  disposed  of  principally  by  cash  entry  (public  auction  or 
private  sale)  ;  homestead  entry  (by  which  a  tract  not  exceeding  a  quarter-section, 
or  i6o  acres,  may  now  be  had  on  the  payment  only  of  certain  nominal  fees,  the  title 
passing  to  the  settler  after  he  has  resided  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  for  a  period 
of  five  years)  ;  desert  land  entry  (whereby  a  settler  by  instituting  irrigation  may  take 
up  a  tract  of  320  acres)  ;  mineral  land  entry,  school  grants,  railroad  grants,  atld  grants 
to  States  for  educational  and  other  institutions.  Two  forms  of  entry  were  withdrawn 
in  1891 :  the  pre-emption  entry  and  the  timber-culture  entry,  but  claims  previously 
initiated  are  allowed  to  be  perfected.  Pre-emption  is  the  exercise  of  a  right  by  a  per- 
son who  has  settled  and  improved  public  land,  not  exceeding  160  acres,  to  obtain 
title  to  such  in  preference  to  any  other  person  by  entry  and  purchase  at  government 
rates  whenever  the  land  may  be  offered  for  sale.  By  the  Timber  Culture  act  the 
settler  might,  by  planting  trees  on  10  acres,  receive  160  acres  free  at  the  end  of 
three  years. 

Survey  of  Public  Lands. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  disposal  and  management  of  its 
public  lands  the  United  States  carries  on  an  annual  survey,  and  all  public  lands, 
before  being  disposed  of — i.e.,  before  title  passes — must  be  surveyed.  This  survey 
is  based  upon  what  is  known  as  the  "rectangular  system."  The  public  domain  is 
divided  into  "townships"  of  six  miles  square,  which  are  subdivided  into  numbered 
"sections"  of  one  mile  square,  or  640  acres.  The  simplicity  of  the  system  has 
recommended  its  use,  which  has  continued  for  over  a  century.  Up  to  June  30, 
iQOO.  1,101,831,641  acres  of  the  public  lands  had  been  surveyed,  of  which  737,- 
658,178  acres  had  been  disposed  of.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  that  date 
the  amount  of  land  surveyed  (and  survey  accepted)  was  7,567,2^  acres,  in  14 
States  and  Territories,  through  an  appropriation  of  $325,000,  of  which  $75,000  was 
set  aside  for  field  examinations.  The  largest  areas  surveyed  were  in  North  and 
South  Dakota  (each  above  1,000,000  acres),  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  the  smallest  in  Florida  (46  acres),  and 
Alaska  (939  acres).  The  rectangular  system  was  extended  to  Alaska  only  in  1899. 
The  amount  of  vacant  public  lands  in  the  United  States  on  June  30,  igoo,  is  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  following  page,  and  it  may  be  explained  that  area  reserved  means 
land  reserved  from  disposal  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  and  area  appropriated  means 
lands  embraced  in  selections,  filings,  and  entries,  and  also  the  area  of  lands  granted 
for  school  purposes.  The  total  present  area  of  the  public  lands  may  be  stated  to  be 
approximately  1,071,881,662  acres,  of  which  917,135,880  acres  are  undisposed  of,  and 
154,745,782  acres  reserved  for  various  reasons. 

Lands  Disposed  of  in  189Q-JQOO. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
13,453.888  acres  were  disposed  of,  or  about  4,271,475  acres  more  than  during  the 
previous  iz  months.  Of  this  land,  1,178.983  acres  represented  cash  sales,  and  12.212,- 
482  acres  miscellaneous  entries,  such  as  homestead,  timber  culture,  land  warrant 
scrip,  State,  swamp-land,  and  railroad  and  wagon  road  selections,  Indian  allotments, 
etc  Of  the  12,000,000  odd  acres  of  miscellaneous  entries,  8,478,409  acres  were 
original  homestead  entries,  an  increase  of  2,300,822  acres.  There  was  also  a  large 
increase  during  the  year  in  the  acreage  of  final  homestead  entries.  There  was  a 
reduction  in  the  pre-emption  and  timber-culture  entries  owing  to  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  covering  those  entries.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  amount  of  land  certified  or 
patented  on  account  of  railroad  grants  was  1.277,573  acres,  an  increase  of  772,921 
acres  over  the  preceding  year.  The  report  of  the  General  Land  Office  shows  that 
material  progress  has  been  made  in  the  examinations  necessary  to  the  adjustment  of 
railroad  land  grants.  .  Twenty-eight  railroads  were  given  rights  of  way  over  the 
public  lands  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  a  somewhat  greater  number  of  rights  of  way 
were  approved  for  canals  and  reservoirs.  Under  the  State  Desert  Segregation  act,  ced- 
ing irrigated  public  lands  to  the  State  where  the  State  has  performed  the  work,  3855 
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acres  were  given  to  Wyoming,  and  a  list  aggregating  54,006  acres,  filed  by  Idaho,  was 
^proved.  The  year  was  marked  by  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  petroleum 
industry  in  southern  California,  and  practically  all  public  lands  containing  any  indica- 
tion of  petroleum  have  been  located  asmineral  land.  In  the  mineral  divisionof  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  1415  mineral  and  mill-site  patents  wereissued  on282o  claims.  Thiswas 
a  decrease  for  the  year  of  297,  mainly  due  to  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  sus- 
pensions, notably  in  Colorado  and  Montana,  which  suspensions  are  attributable  to 
various  late  rulings  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  Actually  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  mineral  exploration  of  the  year.  Of  coal  patents,  69  were  issued,  an  increase 
of  31,  and  against  the  decrease  in  mineral  and  mill-site  patents  1618  entries  are 
recorded,  a  gain  of  212.  Great  interest  in  the  mining  industry  was  shown  in  all  the 
mining  States  and  Territories.  The  general  land  commissioner  stated  in  his  report 
for  1898-99  that  no  mining  claims  had  been  received  from  the  Yukon  country  in 
Alaska,  but  that  another  year  would  disclose  whether  or  not  the  miners  are  desirous 
of  proving  up,  paying  for,  and  acquiring  title  to  their  claims.  He  reports  for  1899- 
igoo  that  a  negative  answer  must  be  returned  if  the  actual  making  of  mineral  entries 
be  taken  as  a  guide ;  nevertheless,  he  states  80  applications  for  mineral  surveys  were 
made  during  the  year  to  the  surveyor-general  of  Alaska,  and  54  practical  surveyors 
have  received  appointments  as  United  States  mineral  surveyors  for  that  district,  aB 
of  whom  are  located  at  Nome. 
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Area  tiiuqipropriited  and  anreMfvcd. 


Boirercd.     UnaRireved.  Totil. 


Alabama.  

Atuka  

Arizona  

Ariuinms  

CaJlfonda  

Colorado  

Florida  

Idaho  

UlinolB  

Indiana   . 

Indian  Torritorj-. 

Iowa  

Katwaa  

LoulBiaoa  

Michigan  

Ulnnesota  

Ulaaiftslppl  

Uaaourl.  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nerada.  

New  Mexico  

North  I>akota... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregott  

Soath  Dakota. . . 

Utah   

Waahlnffton  

WIscohbIii  

Vyoming  


89e,8B0 
(•) 

8.403,444 

3.'>.1S4,613 
1.4;«.74D 


OiudtotaL. 


J.IW.SOO 
377,446 
430,483 

3,38B,8M 
285,804 
837.946 
18.ri4'1.146 

9,79S,6e8 

41,931,G88 
12  597,180 

'  6,'t^*.67S 
23,  is;).  861 
11. 612.943 
10.019,289 
5  SJ7.30a 
8l3,5'-5 
41194,81 1 


Aertt. 

&vj.4iK'.7s6 
89,400,941 

4.515,831 
157,068 
31,564,168 


65,018 

2,aa)',»6 


49,416,011 

31,054,848 
14  569,U3 
0,lt>8,10B 


10,888,046 
317,800 
82.948,189 
6,688.581  ! 


869,854 
a59,492,7«») 
60,286,966 
8,49»,444 

39,6S0,S47 
1.506.411 
48,«5,«M 


1.19tt,fl00 
448.324 
480,488 

8Ki,e04 
337.940 

07.0^.057 
9,708,868 

61,!tr7,D0a 

5(i,54i,r;o 

16,725,899 

"li,7OT',578 
Sl,3rr,907 
11,930,».9 
43,967.451 
11,125,888 
318.565 
48,868,160 


314i,fiB0,9B3   I  602^9X6   I  017,135^ 


Area 

naerred. 


Aen». 

68.890 
6,610,920 
16,798,146 
8.560 

16,01  i,z:« 

5,490,001 
19,869 
1,749.600 


19,658,660 

""wa\m 

1,474,834 
6JKS.29a 


11,611,681 
09,902 
6,963,409 
5,967,413 
8,370,291 

"  "7.2lw",«9 
5,500,821 

12.909.8^2 
5.487.668 

is..3et>.:?i 

365,3.'i3 
8,046,236 


154,745,783 


Area 
approi»1aled. 


Aent. 
3MM.7B0 

S.7ol,18e 
80,«7,67« 
41,491.116 
3I,S07,9IS 
38.466,970 

6.263,087 
86,84^560 
82,950,400 

35,'046'il80 
60.1»7,»46 
27,158,808 
86.2-.M.831 
41,479.57» 
89.8a9.Sia 
43,457,894 
14,119.018 
89,808,090 

8,073,736 
15,980,216 
88.ei4.S60 
86.063,7'^ 
ll,8S7.:i99 
Sl,8»S.n2 
24.665.760 

4,086.821 
19,854,206 
34.595.908 

6,038.666 


79t,0B6,l'a 


*  The  nureserved  lands  lii  Alaska  are  moatly  unenrvejcd  and  unappropriuad. 

The  Public  Forests. — By  the  protection  of  the  public  forests  from  indiscriminate 
lumbering,  fires,  and  other  injurious  agencies  or  influences,  the  government  aims  to 
insure  a  woodland  covering  for  important  watersheds,  to  preserve  the  timber  supply, 
to  maintain  those  meteorological  conditions  supposed  to  be  created  by  the  pres- 
ence of  extensive  forests,  and  in  other  ways  to  maintain  the  forests  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  communit>'  rather  than  for  the  individual.  In  consequence 
there  have  been  set  aside  from  the  public  forests  within  the  past  ten  years  39 
reserves,  embracing  an  estimated  area  of  46,828,449  acres.  The  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  had  for  some  twenty  years  before  the  creation  of 
the  first  of  these  reserves  been  emphasizing  the  need  of  a  national  forestry  pol- 
icy and  system,  but  it  was  not  until  1891  that  the  President  received  authority  to 
set  aside  such  lands,  and  it  was  not  until  1897  that  provision  for  the  administration 
of  these  reserves  was  brought  about.  The  latter  result  is  largely  due  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  secretarj*  of  the  interior,  under- 
took an  investigation  upon  the  subject  of  a  national  forest  policy  for  the  forested 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  brought  the  matter  prominently  before  the  public 
Upon  this  forest  administration  depends  the  whole  efficiency  of  the  reser%'e  system. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  national  forestry  system  is  of  a  very  recent  period.  Already 
it  has  been  well  advanced,  and  the  exposition  of  the  West  has  in  a  large  measure 
given  way  to  petition,  or  at  least  to  co-cq>eration,  in  the  matter  of  estamishii^  re- 
serves and  national  parks. 

Action  of  the  Year  Regarding  forest  Reserves. — One  reserve  was  created  during 
the  fiscal  year,  the  Santa  Vnez,  a  tract  of  145,000  acres  in  the  mountains  of  that 
name  along  the  California  coast,  upon  the  petition  of  the  neighboring  coast  towns 
for  the  protection  of  the  water  supply,  an  absorbing  and  serious  question  in  Cali- 
fornia. Two  existing  reservations  were  enlarged:  the  Prescott  Forest  Reserve,  in 
Arizona,  from  10,240  acres  to  423,680  acres,  and  the  Big  Horn  Forest  Reserve,  in 
Wyoming,  irom  1,127,680  acres  to  1,18(^800  acres.  Both  enlargements  were  made  on 
petition,  the  first  in  order  to  save  the  timber  for  the  use  of  the  immediate  community, 
and  to  protect  the  watersheds  of  the  Verde,  Salt,  and  Gila  rivers,  and  the  second 
for  treatment  of  timber.  One  reserve,  the  Olympic  Forest,  in  Washington,  was  reduced 
by  about  264,960  acres,  eliminating  large  areas  of  agricultural  lands.  Four  with> 
dntwals  have  been  made,  as  follows:  Timber  lands  covering  watersheds  in  the  Santa 
Catalina  Mountains,  Ariz. ;  forests  protecting  the  head  waters  of  Newlan  Creek  in 
Fremont  and  Custer  counties,  Co). ;  a  strip  of  timber  land  bordering  the  Bitter  Root 
Forest  Reserve,  Mont.,  and  forest  lands  about  Cedar  Lake,  Wash.,  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  water  supply  of  Seattle.  A  proposed  Crow  Creek  Forest  Reserve, 
in  Wy<»ninf,  also  wiUidrawn  frcnn  use,  was  later  created  (October  10.  1900)  after 
the  publication  of  the  General  Land  Office's  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  igoo. 
This  is  added  to  the  following  table  of  existing  forest  reserves,  taken  from  that 
report: 


STATB  OB 
TlBHlTOBT. 


Aluka.  . . 
ArisoDft.. 


Colondo. 


Idaho  and  ICoataitt. 
Idaho   and  Waih 

Inxton. 
XoBtaM.  


New  Xcxlco. 
tynpm  


Sonth  0$kots  and 
Wyoming  

ruh  


WMtalngttn. 


Wyoming. 


Wmm  of  HnMivatlon. 


Date  of  proc. 

lUUtlOD 

creating 
RMTTatlon. 


Afognak  Forest  and  Fieh  Culture  Reecrve.  (Reaert-ed 
niMler  Sea.  U  and  14,  Act  Kar.  8,  U»l.) 

Qrand  Canyon  Forest  ReMrve  

The  San  FranclBco  Moantains  Fomt  Baaervta  •■■ 

The  Black  He»a  Forest  Keserve  

Tbe  Preaoott  Forest  Keaerve  


Dec.  2i,im 


SanOabrlel  Tlmbo- I^nd  Beaerve.... 

Slnrn  Forest  Rtwerve  

San  Bernardino  Fomt  Reaerve  

The  Trabnco  Canjon  Forest  Reeerve . 

The  Stanliilaas  Fnrtst  Reserve  

Tbe  ^an  Jacluto  Foroiit  Reserve  


The  Pine  Uoontain  and  Zaca  Lake  Forest  Reserre. 

The  Lake  Tahoe  Forent  KeNrre  

The  Sanu  Tnex  Forest  Rewnc  

White  River  Flatoan  Timber  Land  Reeerre  

Pike's  Peak  Timber  Laud  Reserve  

Flnm  Creek  Timber  Land  Rnerve  

The  South  Platte  Forert  BeMrre  

Battlement  Mesa  Forest  Reserve.  

The  Bitter  Bool  Forest  Resen-e  

Tbe  Priest  Sirer?V)restHofler«e  


Tbe  Flathead  Foreat  Beaerre  

Tbe  LewiB  and  Clarke  Forest  Reserve. . 
The  OailattnFOreat  Reserves  

The  Pecoe  River  Forest  Reserve  

The  OUa  River  Forcrt  Reserve.  

Bull  Run  Timber  Ijind  Reserve  

The  Cascade  Ranoe  Foreat  Reaerve — 
Ashland  Forest  Resove  , 

Tbe  Black  Hills  Forest  Resen-e  


The  Uintah  Forest  Reserve  ,  

The  Flah  Lake  Forest  Reserve  

The  Wafdilngtoo  Foiesi  Reserve  

The  OlpnplG  Foreat  Reserve  

The  Mount  Raltitn-  Frrest  Reserve  (area  reduced  Mar.  2. 

18B0,  br  Act  of  (.'onfcress  creating  the  Hoont  Baiaier 

National  FaA.  30  SUt.,  998). 

Yellowstone  Park  TImb(>r  land  Reserve  


The  Big  Horn  Forest  Reserve. 

The  Teton  Forest  Reserve  

Vnm  Oredt  Fonat  Reserve. . . 


Feb.  SO, 

Aug.  17, 

.  ...do., 
(May  10, 
ioct.  SI. 

Uec.  SO. 

Feb.  U. 

Feb.  S5, 

f  do. , 

(Jan.  W. 

Feb.  32. 

 do., 

iMar.  i, 
I  June  n, 

Apr.  19, 

Oct.  IS, 
jKb.  11. 
lUar.  le, 
Jnna  2S, 
Dee.  9, 
Dec.  »t, 
Vtb.  «S, 
 do,, 

 do.. 

 do. . 

Feb.  10, 
)Jan.  11. 
(Mar  ST, 

Jane  IT, 

Sept.  as, 

 do.. 

(Feb.  S2, 
1  Sept.  19, 

Feb.  sa, 
Sept.  10, 
Ffb.  22, 

I  do.. 

lApr.  7, 
Feb.  22, 


iB»a 
im 


1899 

1892 
1K93 
1B93 

im 

ISOT 

1896 
189H 
1899 
1699 
IflBl 
1892 

lew 

1892 
1S9S 

1802 
189? 


16S9 
1892 

1898 

im 

1802 
1808 


Preaant 
esUnwted 
area  In 
acres. 


408,640 

I,8S1JS90 

vrs,soo 

1,698,880 
423,080 

GBK.SSO 

4,090.01)0 
787,380 

io»,no 
»i,soo 

787,800 

l,844,S9t 

136,336 
145,000 
1,1W,080 

164,890 

ITftjnO 


1897 
1808 

IfWT 

189') 

189;- 
ifloo 

1H97 


t  Mar.  ao,  1891 
}  Sept.  ID,  mi 
i  Feb.  83, 1897 
1  June  3(t  IWW 
Feb.  ft!.  1K97 
Oct.  IV,  1000 


858.940 
4,I4r,200 
845,190 

1,882,400 
2,936,080 
40,890 

481,040 

2,8njH0 
142,000 
4,498^ 

18,580 

1.211,680 

873,G80 
67340 
3,504  840 

1.IK8340 

2,087,810 


1,390,040 

1,180,800 
aMM40 

sajm 
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About  the  close  of  igoo  a  bil!  was  introduced  into  Omgress  to  create  an  Appa- 
lachian Forest  Reserve  by  the  purchase  of  not  more  than  3,000,000  acres  of  lands 
within  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee.  Such 
a  reserve  would  be-  the  first  to  be  established  in  the  East.  When  it  is  pointed  out 
that  soft  woods  are  mostly  found  on  the  Western  reserves,  and  that  with  the 
diminishing  supply  of  commercial  hardwoods  on  the  central  plain  eastward  from  the 
Mississippi,  the  lumbermen  are  begimiing  to  look  to  the  South  Atlantic  mgion,  the 
importance  of  such  a  reserve  is  ai^rent  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  scientific 
forestry  methods,  and,  while  permitting  lumbering,  to  protect  this,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  hardwood  sections,  from  the  rapacity  of  unintelligent  lumbermen. 

National  Parks. — There  is  an  essential  difference  between  a  forest  reserve  and  a 
national  park.  The  former  is  created  for  the  protection  of  forests  and  important 
watersheds;  the  latter,  while  accomplishing  the  same  purposes,  is  set  aside  mainly 
for  the  recreation  of  the  people,  the  preserving  of  scenery,  the  protection  of  game, 
historic  objects  and  the  like.  No  lumberii^  can  be  carried  on  within  them,  and  the 
mining  laws,  with  one  exception,  do  not  apply  to  them.  The  methods  also  of  setting 
lands  aside  for  parks  and  forest  reserves  are  radically  different.  ^u:h  national  park, 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  provided  for  under  a  q>ecial 
act  of  Congress,  in  which  the  land  is  specifically  described  by  metes  and  bounds,  and 
cannot  be  enlarged  or  reduced  in  size  without  special  authority  from  Congress. 
Forest  reserves  are  created  by  presidential  proclamations,  and  can  be  enlarged  and 
reduced  in  size  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  circumstances  warrant 
such  action.  They  are  under  the  care  of  the  troops  of  the  regular  army,  assigned 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  but  under  the  orders  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  Besides 
the  national  parks  controlled  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  there  are  a  number 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department.  Although  these  do  not  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  a  discussion  of  the  public  domain,  they  are,  for  completeness' 
sake,  included  in  the  following  table  of  national  parks.  The  area  of  the  military 
parks  cannot  be  given,  as  they  are  not  yet  completed,  additional  land  bdng  now  in 
course  of  acquisition. 


Statiob 

TEBBrrOBT. 


Nuwof  PitIc 


Date  of 
creation. 


Eatimated 
aeiCB. 


California. . . 

Waahington  

Wvomlng  (chiefly) 

Marrlaod  

HtatolppI  

PeuDBrlvanla  

Tsnnoaaee  


Tosemlto  National  Park  

Sequoia  National  Park  

Oenoral  Qrant  National  Park    

Hoant  Rainier  National  Parle  

Tellowrtone  NaUonal  Park  

AnlleUm  National  HUitary  Park  

Vlckabnrg  National  Military  Park  

Gettfflburg  NaUonal  Military  Park  

ChlckaDiaaKaandChaUanooea  Nattonal  Mllltarr  Park. 
Shiloh  National  MiUtary  PariE  


Oct.  1, 1890 
Sept.  SB,  1890 


Har.  a,  1899 
Har.  1, 
Ang.  ao.  1890 
Feb.  ai,  1899 
Feb.  11,1899 
Ang.  19,  1890 
Dec.  27,1894 


987,680 
161.S80 
S.IMO 
907,aBO 

s,i«t,7ao 


Note.— In  addition  the  United  States  has  reserved,  bv  acta  of  1832,  1ST7,  and  1880,  91S  acres  containing 
the  hot  eprings  of  Garland  County,  Arkansas,  acting  aa  landlord  to  varlons  hotels  and  bathing  establlsh- 
ments  whicti  attract  an  annnal  patronage  of  00,000  visitors.  It  has  also  reserved  tbe  Casa  Grande  ruin,  near 
Florence,  ArUona,  a  prehistoric  relic  situated  upon  480  acres  set  aside  on  June  33.  1893. 

The  general  land  commissioner  again  urges  the  inclusion  within  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  of  the  adjoining  Yellowstone  Timber  Land  Reserve  and  portions  of  the 
adjoining  Teton  Forest  Reserve  and  adjoining  tracts  in  Idaho  and  Montana.  The  main 
reasons  are  the  more  effectual  protection  of  the  timber  and  of  the  big  game,  which 
wander  in  large  numbers  from  the  park  every  winter.  The  land  commissioner  has 
reported  on  five  proposed  national  parks.  These  embrace:  (i)  The  two  groves  of 
Sequoia  gigantea  in  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  counties,  Cal.,  the  largest  and  among 
the  finest  groups  in  existence.  (2)  The  Wind  Cave,  a  cavern  of  great  extent  and 
beauty  in  South  Dakota.  (3)  The  petrified  forest  in  Arizona.  The  House  report  in 
Congress  (No.  879)  states  that  in  its  scenic  features,  geological  interest,  and  general 
attractiveness  this  Arizona  forest  surpasses  the  petrified  forests  of  the  Yellowstone, 
of  Wyoming,  or  of  California.  It  is  now  subject  to  vandalism  by  tourists,  while 
others  have  used  giant  powder  to  obtain  crystals  for  commercial  use.   (4)  A  "pajarito" 

fiark  (pajarito  meaning  a  small  bird)  in  New  Mexico,  a  tract  about  15  by  30  miles, 
ying  34  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe.  The  official  report  states  that  the  district  con- 
tains tens  of  thousands  of  cliff  dwellings,  capable  of  sheltering  100,000  to  200,000 
people,  many  communal  house.s  on  the  mesas  above  the  cliffs,  some  of  them  con- 
taining from  1000  to  2000  rooms,  and  a  large  number  of  outposts,  burial  mounds 
and  crypts,  etc.  ($)  The  Shoshone  Falls  Park,  along  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho,  em- 
bracing the  great  Shoshone  Falls,  about  210  feet  high,  within  a  caiion  800  feet  deep; 
Twin  Falls,  which  fall  180  feet  on  either  side  of  an  island,  and  the  Blue  Lakes 
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region,  containing  scenic  features  of  great  beauty.  Of  these  proposed  national 
parks,  the  lands  embracing  the  petrified  forest,  the  great  trees,  and  the  wind  cave 
have  been  temporarily  withdrawn  to  insure  them  from  use  or  disposal  during  the 
time  incident  to  the  necessary  examination. 

Forest  Administration  of  the  Year.— In  hand  with  the  establishment  of  the 
national  forest  preserves  goes  the  important  work  of  administering  them.  This 
includes  their  patrol,  the  detection  and  extinguishment  of  fires,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  trails,  the  cutting  of  fire-breaks,  etc.,  and  the  consideration  of  such 
questions  as  the  prohibition  of  grazing  within  the  forests,  the  reforestration  of 
various  regions,  the  elimination  of  agricultural  lands  from  the  preserves,  and  the 
subject  of  conservative  lumbering.  The  public  forests  have  now  been  under  the  care 
of  an  organized  force  for  about  three  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
1899-ipoo  this  force  consisted  of  9  superintendents,  37  supervisors,  and  about  250 
forest  rangers.  One  hundred  additional  raters  were  employed  during  the  season, 
July  15 — October  15,  which  is  the  great  danger  period  as  regards  forest  fires. 
During  the  year  237  more  camp  or  other  small  fires  were  extinguished  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Some  173  fires  beyond  the  incipient  stage,  burning  12,360  acres,  were 
extinguished,  against  223  such  fires,  embracing  52,112  acres,  which  engaged  attention 
during  1898-99.  Eight  great  fires  were  extinguished  after  consuming  50,680  acres  of 
timber,  against  9  fires,  covering  79.500  acres,  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 
Durii^  the  year  2250  miles  of  trail  were  made  accessible,  1095  miles  of  new  trails  cut, 
1396  miles  of  trails  blazed,  and  264  miles  of  permanent  fire-breaks  cut,  with  an 
average  width  of  39  feet  The  opening  of  trails  is  an  important  feature,  in  order  that 
fires  may  be  reached  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Much  attention  was  given  during 
the  year  to  the  question  of  putting  into  operation  a  system  for  harvesting  and  market- 
ii^  timber  on  the  reserves,  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  local  population, 
coupled  with  provision  for  reproduction  of  the  crop  and  maintenance  of  [>roper  for- 
est conditions.  This  is  the  first  step  of  the  government  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  forestry  to  its  public  lands.  The  forest  superintendents  have  been 
instructed  to  study  the  matter  of  lumbering  and  reforestration  in  their  relation  to  par- 
ticular reserves,  and  to  co-operate  in  this  work  with  the  division  of  forestry  of  .the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Future  experience,  the  superintendent  of  the  Land 
Office  reports,  may  indicate  the  advisability  of  the  transfer  of  the  supervision  of  all 
public  forests  to  the  division  of  forestry.  There  is  at  present,  it  should  be  added,  a 
lack  of  proper  organization  as  regards  the  management  of  the  public  forests.  The 
General  Land  Office  administers  them  and  the  Geological  Survey  maps  and  describes 
them,  while  the  division  of  forestry,  which  has  all  the  trained  foresters  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  employ,  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  except  as  its  assistance  may  be 
asked  for.  A  discussion  of  this  matter,  as  well  as  a  treatment  of  the  problems  con- 
cerning American  woodlands  at  large,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Forestry. 

IiAOS,  a  part  of  Indo-China,  formerly  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  but 
under  French  protection  since  1893,  lies  to  the  southwest  of  Tonquin,  and  has  an 
estimated  area  of  91,000  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  1,500,000.  It  is 
administered  by  a  French  official  resident  under  the  government  of  French  Indo- 
China.  The  cost  of  administration  is  met  by  the  other  Indo-Chinese  dependencies  of 
France  in  the  following  proportions:  Cochin  China,  six-thirteenths;  Anam  and 
Tonquin,  five-thirteeiiths ;  Cambodia,  two-thirteenths.  The  estimated  expenditure 
for  1899  was  something  over  692,000  francs.  The  products  include  rice,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, fruits,  and  teak,  while  gold,  lead,  tin,  and  various  precious  stones  occur.  Com- 
merce is  undeveloped  on  account  of  lack  of  access  to  the  cotuitry.  A  number  of 
towns  on  the  Mekong  have  telegraphic  communication  with  Hu£  in  Anam  and 
Saigon  in  Cochin  China.   See  Indo-China. 

LABGIN,  a  new  synthetic  silver  compound,  representmg  ll.t  per  cent,  of  silver 
combined  with  protalbin,  is  said  to  be  richer  in  the  metal  than  any  of  the  other 
compounds.  It  is  a  gray,  granular  powder,  soluble  in  hot  water,  precipitated  neither 
by  albumen  nor  by  chlorides.  Stephenson,  in  The  Therapeutist  for  May  15,  1900. 
advocates  its  use  in  conjunctivitis,  ulcer  of  the  cornea  or  conjunctiva,  acute  con- 
tagious ophthalmia,  trachoma,  and  lacrimal  trouble.  It  is  used  as  a  dry  powder,  or 
in  5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent  solution.  It  is  more  likely  to  stain  the  conjunctiva  than 
nitrate  of  silver  or  any  of  the  other  synthetic  compounds  of  the  nitrate. 

LASSBBBB,  Henri  de  Mokzie,  a  French  writer,  died  July  23.  1900,  at  the  age 
of  72.  After  studying  law  in  Paris  he  became  a  journalist,  collaborating  on  the 
Revue  du  Monde  Cafholique  and  finally  becoming  editor-in-chief  of  the  Contem- 
porain.  He  made  himself  especially  prominent  by  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
attacked  Kenan's  Vie  de  Jfsus,  and  finally  by  the  ardor  with  which  he  advocated 
pilgrimages  to  Lourdes.  Believing  himself  to  have  been  saved  from  blindness  by  a 
bottle  of  Lourdes  water,  he  became  the  historian  of  that  shrine,  his  monograph 
Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  (1869)  being  translated  into  43  languages.    His  French 
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translation  of  the  Gospels  was  approved  by  many  bishops,  but  was  finally  pnt  on 

the  Index. 

XtATTBR  DAT  SAINTS.    See  Mokmons. 

IiAVBOFF,  Pyotr  LavrovicH,  Russian  philosophical  writer  and  revolutionary 
exile,  was  born  June  14,  1823,  at  MelekhoS,  government  of  Pskoff,  and  died  in  Pans 
on  February  6,  1900.  After  receiving  a  military  education  he  taught  in  the  Govern- 
ment Artillery  School.  His  literary  activity  began  with  poems,  of  which  many  were 
anti-governmental  in  spirit.  Scientific  articles,  like  the  Essay  of  a  History  of 
physical  Sciences  (1865),  followed  in  the  Arlillery  Journal,  of  which  he  was  assistant 
editor.  His  articles  Theory  of  Personality  (i860)  produced  a  great  sensation,  as 
the  author  advocated  a  critical  attitude  and  inviolable  union  of  theory  and  practice  in 
all  matters.  Then  came  the  Three  Talks  on  the  Contemporary  Importance  of 
Philosophy  (1861),  which  were  hardly  less  effecti\'e.  In  1862  he  joined  the  revolu- 
tionary circle.  Land  and  Liberty,  but  went  unmolested  until  1866,  being  meanwhile 
editor  of  the  Russian  Encyclopadic  Dictionary  (1861-64).  After  Karakozoff's 
attempt  on  Alexander  II. 's  life  Lavroff  was  arrested  in  April,  1866,  and  tried  by  a 
court-martial  in  August  of  the  same  year.  He  was  sent  to  an  out-of-the-way  town  in 
the  government  of  Vologda,  and  frcnn  there  contributed,  imder  the  pseudtmym 
Mirtoff,  his  essays:  Civilization  and  Savage  Nations;  Morality,  and  his  famous 
Historical  Letters,  printed  in  The  Week  (1868-69).  These  latter,  reprinted  in  book 
form,  became  the  political  gospel  of  the  younger  generation,  especially  among  the 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who  left  their  homes  to  live  among  the  peas- 
ants and  try  to  better  their  lot,  after  they  had  joined  the  great  democratic  move- 
ment of  the  seventies  known  as  "going  to  the  people."  On  February  37,  1870, 
he  escaped  with  the  help  of  the  well-known  revolutionist  Lopatin.  and  on 
March  13,  after  dangerous  adventures,  he  came  to  Paris.  Here  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  and  a  staff  contributor  for  Rn'ue  An- 
thropologique.  He  was  very  active  during  the  Commune,  and  went  to  Brussels  and 
Ltmdon  to  ask  aid  from  the  General  Council  of  the  International.  In  1873  he  started 
at  Zurich  the  semi-monthly  Forward,  which  he  left  three  years  later.  From  1883 
till  1888  he  published  the  revolutionary  organ  Messenger  of  the  People's  IVUl,  and 
in  1892-96  several  volumes  of  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  Russian  Social-Revo- 
lutionary Movement.  His  greatest  work  is  the  monumental  Essay  of  a  History  of 
Thought  of  Modern  Times,  of  which  only  the  first  and  a  [>art  of  the  second  volumes 
appeared,  the  greater  part  being  ready  in  manuscript. 

ItAWBS,  Sir  John,  F.R.S.,  the  great  promoter  of  scientific  wricultore,  died 
August  31,  1900,  at  the  age  of  86.  After  graduating  from  Brasenose  College,  C^ford. 
he  spent  some  time  in  London  making  a  study  of  practical  chemistry,  and  in  1834 
began  the  experiments  on  his  property  at  Rothamstead,  which  have  solved  many 
important  questions  in  agriculture.  Afterward,  near  London,  he  established  exten- 
sive works  where  superphosphate  of  lime  for  fertilizers  was  manufactured.  In  1843 
Sir  Henry  Gilbert  became  associated  with  him,  and  the  results  of  their  investigations 
have  been  published  in  various  leading  scientific  and  c^ricultural  magazines.  Sir 
John  Lawes  has  been  highly  honored  xor  his  services  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  mterest  which  he  took  in  American  agriculture  is  shown  by 
his  establishing  of  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust,  by  which  provision  is  made  for  a 
biennial  course  of  lectures  in  the  United  States  on  the  work  at  Rothamstead;  one 
course  was  given  at  New  Haven,  Conn,,  November,  1900,  before  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  He  provided  for  the 
continuance  of  the  investigations  at  Rothamstead  in  perpetuity. 

ZiAWN  TBNNIS.  The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  1900  connected  with 
the  game  of  lawn  tennis  was  the  visit  to  the  United  States  of  three  of  the  best  players 
of  England.  The  visit  of  Goodbody  in  1895.  and  that  of  Mahoney,  Eaves,  and  Nisbct 
in  1897,  had  made  Englishmen  acquainted  with  the  constantly  increasing  skill  of  the 
American  players.  In  1900  Dwight  F.  Davis,  of  Harvard,  presented  the  Davis  Inter- 
national Challenge  Bowl  as  a  perpetual  trophy,  and  an  invitation,  sent  by  the 
National  American  As.sociation  to  the  English  Lawn  Tennis  Association  for  a  series 
of  matches,  was  accepted  and  a  challenge  sent.  The  resulting  games  constituted 
the  first  international  lawn  tennis  tournament  between  England  and  the  United 
States  to  be  held  under  the  sanction  of  the  two  national  as'^ociations.  The  game 
took  place  August  8-10.  on  the  courts  of  the  historic  Longwood  Cricket  Club,  near 
Boston,  Mas.s.  The  conditions  of  the  contest  called  for  four  matches  in  singles  and 
one  in  doubles,  the  team  winning  the  majority  of  matches  to  take  the  cup  and  the 
international  championship.  The  English  players  were  A.  W.  Gore  (captain).  E. 
D.  Black,  and  H.  R.  Barrett.  These  players  were  officially  ranked,  according  to  their 
play  in  1899,  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourteenth  resi>ectively.  but  they  are  probably  among 
the  very  best  English  players,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Doherty  brothers 
and  Dr.  Eaves.  The  American  players  «-ere  Malcolm  D.  Whitman,  national  cham- 
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pion  in  singles  in  i^,  1899,  and  1900,  and  Dwight  F.  Davis  and  Holoombe  Ward, 
national  champions  in  doubles  in  1899  and  igoo.  The  tournament  was  won  by  the 
Americans  as  follows:  Whitman  beat  Gore  6  to  i,  6  to  3,  6  to  2;  Davis  beat  Black  4 
to  6,  6  to  2,  6  to  4,  6  to  4 ;  Davis  and  Ward  beat  Black  and  Barrett  6  to  4,  6  to  4,  6  to 
4;  Davis  played  Gore  9  to  7,  9  to  9  (unfinished),  a  severe  thunder  storm  brit^ing 
the  match  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  preventing  the  final  match  between  Whitman  and 
Black.  The  result  then  stood:  United  States— 3  matches  to  o,  10  sets  to  76  games 
to  5a  As  the  Americans  had  won  the  first  three  matches  and  the  tournament,  and 
as  Barrett  was  to  return  to  Ei^land  the  following  day,  no  further  matches  could 
be  played.  The  Englishmen  were  beaten  fairly,  their  only  complaint  being  that  the 
courts  were  not  as  last  as  those  they  had  been  accustomed  to  playing  on  at  home. 
They  were  overwhelmed  by  a  style  of  play  with  which  they  were  entirely  unfamiliar, 
such  as  the  service  of  Davis,  Ward,  and  Whitman,  and  especially  that  of  the  latter, 
and  the  fastness  of  the  American's  play,  particularly  the  cyclonic  style  of  Davis- 
Although  the  Americans  won  all  their  matches,  some  of  the  contests  were  among  the 
pluckiest  and  most  exciting  ever  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  expected  that  the 
English  Lawn  Tennis  Association  will  again  send  a  challenge  for  the  Davis  trophy  in 
1901,  and  it  is  believed  that  one  or  both  of  the  Doherty  brothers  will  be  among  the 
cfMitestants. 

The  international  play  did  not  end  with  this  tournament,  Gore  and  Black  entering  a 
tournament  at  Soitthampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  being  beaten  tn  singles  by  Stevens 
and  Larned,  and  in  doubles  by  Wrenn  and  Campbell.  The  pair  entered  also  in  the 
twentieth  annual  tournament  of  the  United  States  National  Lawn  Tennis  Associa- 
tion, August  14-22,  at  Newport,  R.  I.  In  the  character  of  players  the  entry  list  in 
1900  was  much  stronger  than  for  many  previous  seasons.  In  doubles  the  defeat  of 
Uackett  and  Allen,  of  Yale,  Eastern  champions,  by  Little  and  Alexander,  of  Prince- 
ton, Western  champions,  furnished  a  considerable  surprise.  The  latter  were  then 
Ixaten  by  Ward  and  Davis,  of  Harvard,  the  national  holders.  In  singles  all  the 
crack  players  entered.  Gore  reached  the  semi-finals,  when  he  was  beaten  by  G.  L. 
Wrenn.  Jr.,  who  had  the  previous  day  beaten  his  brother,  the  one-time  champion. 
Larned  won  easily  on  the  final  day  against  Wrenn,  and  gained  for  the  first  time, 
after  a  number  of  years  of  hard  play,  a  chance  for  the  national  championship. 
Larned,  though  erratic,  is  probably  the  most  brilliant  player  in  this  country.  Much 
interest  was  aroused  in  his  match  with  Whitman  in  the  championship  round,  but  tlip 
latter  won  after  splendid  play  on  both  sides  by  6  to  4,  i  to  6.  6  to  2,  6  to  2,  taking 
the  championship  for  the  third  successive  year.  The  women's  national  championship, 
June  19-33,  at  Hilladelphia,  was  won  by  Miss  Myrte  McAteer,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
by  default  from  Miss  Jones,  of  California,  who  was  playing  abroad.  Miss  Parker 
and  Miss  Hallie  Champlin,  Chicago,  won  in  doubles,  and  Miss  Hunnewell  and 
Alfred  Codman,  Boston,  won  the  mixed  doubles.  R.  D.  Little,  Princeton,  won  the 
intercollegiate  singles,  and  Little  and  Alexander,  Princeton,  the  doubles.  The 
annual  international  tournament  with  Canada  was  also  won  by  Little  in  singles;  in 
doubles  the  Hardy  brothers,  of  California,  won.  The  first  national  indoor  tourna- 
ment was  held  at  New  York  in  February ;  Allen,  of  Yale,  won  the  singles  and  J.  P. 
Paret  and  C.  Crogin,  New  York,  the  doubles.  Official  ranking  for  1900,  first  ten: 
M.  D.  Whitman,  D.  F.  Davis,  W.  A.  Larned,  J.  P.  Paret,  K.  Collins.  G.  L. 
Wrenn,  Jr.,  L.  E.  Ware.  B.  C.  Wright.  H.  Ward,  R.  P.  Huntington. 

In  Europe  lawn  tennis  has  a  widespread  popularity.  M.  J.  G.  Ritchie,  of  England, 
beat  H.  S.  Mahoney  (holder),  England,  at  Ostend,  Belgium,  by  defanit  for  the 
championship  of  the  continent  R.  F.  Doherty  again  won  the  English  national 
championship. 

TiBAP.  The  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted  to  209,240 
short  tons,  valued  at  $18,831,600.  and  the  estimated  figures  for  1900  are  251,781  tons,  an 
increase  of  32.401  tons  over  the  production  of  1899,  Much  of  the  metal  produced 
comes  from  the  important  silver-lead  regions  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Colorado, 
although  there  was  also  considerable  activity  shown  by  the  mines  of  southeastern 
Missouri  during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  the  native  ore,  imported  ores  and  base 
ballion  were  refined,  these  products  coming  chiefly  from  Mexico  and  to  some  extent 
from  British  Columbia. 

The  amount  imported  during  1900  was  224,343.349  pounds,  valued  at  $3,824,192, 
and  distributed  as  follows : 


Quantity,  Pounds. 


Valued  at. 


United  Kingdom  

Germany   

Other  European  countries 
British  North  America. . . 

Mexico   

Other  countries  


567,482 
225,222 
111.90S 


$19,371 
7.947 
3.429 


37,689,163 
i78,6dM86 
7,147.092 


1,054.889 

2,648.735 
89.821 


a24.343.'l49 


$3,824,192 
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From  this  imported  ore  there  were  produced  during  1900,  103,705  short  tons  of 
lead,  as  compared  with  76,423  tons  in  1899.  The  average  price  per  pound  at  New 
York  was  4.73  cents,  against  4.47  in  1899,  the  price  varyu^  from  3.90  cents  to  4.70, 
while  the  price  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  4.375  cents. 

IiBAOTTB  OF  AMERICAN  WHEEIiMEN  is  an  organization  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  cycling;  to  ascertain,  defend,  and  protect  the  rights  of  wheelmen, 
and  to  secure  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  public  roads  and  highways  by 
promoting  tn  the  public  mind  a  sense  of  the  utility,  general  economy,  and  desirability 
of  high-class  roads,  and  persuading  legislators  to  make  laws  and  provide  money  to 
create  better  highways.  Organized  May  31,  1880.  Annual  meeting  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  February  in  each  year.  Headquarters,  530  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.   Secretary,  Abbot  Bassett.   See  Cycling. 

IiEATHESj  Stanley,  D.D.,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Kii^s  Collie,  London, 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  rector  of  Much  Hadham,  Herts,  died  in  the  latter 
town  April  30,  1900.  He  was  born  March  21,  1830,  and  was  educated  privately  and 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  a  curate  in  London,  and  in  1863  accepted 
the  professorship  of  Hebrew  in  King's  College,  a  position  he  retained  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  Dr.  Leathes  was  a  member  of  the  Anglican  committee  for  the  revision 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  sat  from  1S70  to  1^4.  Among  his  publications  are: 
The  Witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christ;  The  IVitness  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ; 
The  IVitness  of  St.  John  to  Christ  (the  three  beii^  the  Boyle  lectures,  Whitehall, 
for  1868,  1869,  and  1870  respectively) ;  The  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament  (1873)  I 
The  Gospel  its  Own  Witness  (the  Hulsean,  Cambridge,  lectures  for  1873)  ;  The 
Religion  of  the  Christ  (the  Bampton,  Oxford,  lectures  for  1874)  ;  Grounds  of 
Christian  Hope  (1877) ;  The  Christian  Creed,  its  Theory  and  Practice  (1877)  ;  Old 
Testament  Prophecy,  its  IVitness  as  a  Record  of  Divine  Foreknowledge  (the  War- 
burton  lectures,  Lincoln's  Inn,  1880);  The  Foundations  of  Morality  (1882); 
Characteristics  of  Christianity  (1883)  ;  Christ  and  the  Bible  (1885)  ;  The  Law  in  the 
Propfiett  (1891).  At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Leathes  was  spoken  of  as  a  "most 
thorough  and  at  the  sune  time  most  conservative"  representative  of  Old  Testament 
scholarship. 

IiBEWAHD  ISXiANDS,  a  group  of  islands  constituting  a  British  colony,  are 
situated  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  Windward  Islands.  The  group  includes  the 
islands  of  Dominica,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Ang:uilla,  besides  a  few  small  islands.  The  total  area  of  the  group  is  about  701 
square  miles,  and  the  population  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  1899  at  140,000,  mostly 
negroes  and  mulattoes.  The  chief  towns  of  the  colony  are  St.  John,  Antigua,  the 
seat  of  the  federal  government,  with  a  population  of  nearly  10,000;  and  Basseterre, 
St  Kitts,  with  a  population  of  over  9000.  The  principal  products  of  the  colony  are 
sugar,  molasses,  and  limes  and  time  juice.  The  commeFce  of  the  colony  for  1899 
shows  a  considerable  increase  over  1898.  The  imports  increased  from  £299,976  in 
1898  to  £340,112  in  the  following  year.  The  principal  articles  of  import  were  food- 
stuffs, £141,192;  textiles,  £74,876,  and  metal  manufactures,  £16,994.  Of  the  total  im- 
ports, £148,403  came  from  Great  Britain,  £137,225  from  the  United  States,  and  £45,205 
from  British  colonies.  The  exports  for  1899  amounted  to  £351,429,  as  compared  with 
£286,403  in  1898.  The  export  of  sugar  increased  from  £174,098  in  1898  to  £230,029; 
molasses  from  £8596  to  £20,152,  and  lime  j'mce  from  £25,753  to  £32,780.  The  export 
by  countries  was  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  £60.207,  a^^nst  £62,563  in  189S;  United 
States,  £234,254.  against  £178.348  in  1898,  and  the  British  colonies,  £^1,722,  against 
£28,075  in  18^.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  colony 
in  1899  increased  by  nearly  £80,000,  as  compared  with  the  rommerce  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  tonnage  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
ports  of  the  colony  during  1899  was  1,535,802  and  91.415  respectively.  The  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  the  colony  for  1899  were  £121.561  and  £143,285  respectively, 
against  £112,577  and  £138,612  in  1898.  The  increase  in  the  expenditures  is  due  mostly 
to  the  disastrous  hurricane  which  swept  Montserrat  and  Nevis  in  the  summer  of 
1899.  The  public  debt  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1899  amounted  to  £294,121.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  in  the  elemmtary  schools  of  the  colony  in  1899  was  24,879, 
and  the  total  amount  expended  on  education  during  the  same  year  was  nearly  £7000, 
of  which  over  £6000  was  contributed  by  the  government.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses the  colony  is  divided  into  the  five  presidencies  of  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Dominica, 
Montserrat,  and  Virgin  Islands,  each  provided  with  one  or  two  legislative  chambers. 
The  central  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  commander-in-chief, 
assisted  by  the  federal  executive  council,  nomiaited  by  the  crown,  and  by  the 
federal  legislative  council,  consisting  of  10  nominated  members  and  10  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  legislative  councils  of  the  several  presidencies. 

IiBGION  OF  HONOR,  founded  by  Napoleon  in  1802  as  a  reward  for  military 
and  civil  services.    In  1900  there  were  52  grand  crosses,  210  grand  officers,  1027. 
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commanders,  5679  officers,  and  36,170  chevaliers.  The  vast  number  of  this  order 
has  detracted  from  its  value.  In  1872  there  were  nearly  70,000  members,  but  since 
that  date  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  elections  to  membership,  which  are  for 
life.  Military  members  receive  from  500  to  3000  francs  a  year,  according  to  rank. 
The  French  president  is  grand  master  of  the  order. 

ZiBIBIt,  WiLHELM,  a  celebrated  German  artist,  died  at  Wurzburg  in  December, 
1900.  He  was  bom  at  Colog^ne  in  1846,  and  studied  at  Munich  and  Paris.  Many  of 
his  works,  with  others  of  the  so-called  new  school  to  which  he  belongs,  hang  in  the 
Pinakothek  of  Munich.  One  of  the  most  famous  works,  "The  Village  Politicians," 
(1878),  brought  100,000  marks  at  the  sale  in  the  first  "Secession'  exhibition  at 
Berlin  in  1899.  His  favorite  subjects  are  the  rough-featured  peasants  of  Bavaria. 
His  style  is  strong,  but  lacks  refinement 

ZiEIiAND  BTANFOftDf  JUMIOB,  UMIVBRSIT7,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  opened  in 
1891.  Statistics  forthe  academic  year  1899-igooshowafacultyof  130  and  a  student  body 
of  l^.  The  additions  to  the  library  collection  during  the  year  were  10,000  volumes, 
makmg  a  total  of  55,000  volumes.  The  university  income  for  the  year  was  between 
$500,000  and  $600,000.  The  total  endowment  at  present,  including  invested  funds,  is 
over  $20,000,000.  Ei^ht  new  stone  buildings  are  now  in  process  of  construction,  all 
being  part  of  the  original  quadrangles,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  chemistry 
building.  In  view  of  the  rearrangements  of  entrance  requirements  and  curricula 
now  being  made  in  the  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  country,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  this,  one  of  the  youngest  institutions. 
In  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements  the  attempt  has  been  made  from  the  outset 
to  insist  upon  an  adequate  preparatory  training  without  prescribing  particular  sub- 
jects. The  university  has  endeavored  to  recc«nize  everything  of  disciplinary  value 
in  the  schools  and  not  to  exalt  one  subject  unduly  above  another.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  endeavored  not  to  recognize  ineffective  or  insufficient  work  in  any  subject 
At  present  the  entering  student  may  offer  15  credits  for  full  standing,  selected  from 
29  different  subjects,  the  only  one  prescribed  bein^  English  composition,  counting 
2  credits.  These  29  subjects  are:  English  composition,  elementary  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  advanced  algebra,  physics,  clunustry. 
physiology,  botany,  zoology,  freehand  drawing,  ancient  history,  medizval  and  mod- 
ern history,  English  history,  English  literature,  Spanish,  French,  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  biology,  physiography,  mechanical  drawing,  woodworking,  for^e  work, 
foundry  work,  machine-shop  work.  These  have  different  values,  hut  the  student 
may  o^er  any  that  count  up  13  credits  to  supplement  the  English  composition.  In 
the  matter  of  entrance  examination  tests  the  university  is  lookmg  hopefully  forward 
toward  a  uniform  definition  of  subjects  by  all  the  universities  and  a  uniform  series 
of  examinations  by  a  central  authority.  The  requirements  for  graduation  are: 
Four  years  of  undergradiute  study  directed  toward  some  special  end.  No  subjects 
are  prescribed  for  s^duatton,  but  each  student  must  choose  the  work  of  some  one 
department  as  a  major  subject,  and  a  third  of  his  four  years'  work  must  be  devoted 
to  this  major  subject,  or  to  this  major  subject  and  some  closely  allied  minor  or 
minors.  For  all  of  his  undergraduate  work  his  major  professor  is  his  educational 
adviser;  but,  in  general,  for  two-thirds  of  his  work  the  student  may  freely  select 
such  courses  as  his  previous  preparation  will  enable  him  to  carry.  In  November, 
1900,  events  at  Stanford  again  brought  to  public  notice  the  question  regarding  the 
subject  of  academic  freedom  of  speech,  for  a  discussion  of  which  see  the  article 
Universities  and  Colleges. 

ItBO  xnL   See  Italy  and  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

LBFROST.  It  is  reported  that  there  are  several  hundred  lepers  in  Louisiana, 
not  all  of  whom  are  living  on  the  plantation  leased  for  them  by  the  State,  owing  to 
inoperative  laws.  A  State  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  for  the  purchase  of 
a  site  in  1898,  but  was  found  to  be  inadequate.  The  board  of  control  asks  $40,000 
more  this  year  with  which  to  buy  and  equip  a  proper  plantation  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in  November, 
1900,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  national  leper  home  was  made  by  Dr.  H.  M. 
Bracken,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  advocating  the  establishment  of  national  leprosaria 
in  the  United  States.  He  reported  the  following  number  of  lepers  in  certain  States: 
North  Dakota,  2 ;  South  Dakota,  i ;  Iowa,  3 ;  Minnesota,  61 ;  New  Jersey,  i ;  Ohio,  1 ; 
Pennsylvania,  6 ;  Wisconsin,  7.  Another  observer.  Dr.  Hyde,_  had  reported  120  cases 
of  leprosy  in  Minnesota  and  20  each  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Bracken  advocates 
leprosaria  on  the  plan  of  colonies  for  epileptics,  furnishing  a  home,  work,  and  amuse- 
ment The  leper  colony  at  Molokai,  Hawaii,  is  reported  to  contain  1100  persons  this 
year,  625  males  and  475  females.  Of  the  total,  984  are  Hawaiians,  62  are  half-breeds. 
37  are  Chinese,  s  are  Americans,  4  are  Briti^,  4  are  German,  and  6  are  Portugese. 
It  is  announced  that  there  are  14  lepers  on  the  island  of  Guam,  but  that  the  disease 
is  not  increasit^. 
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In  a  report  to  the  surgieon-eeneral  of  the  United  States  Army  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Health  in  Manila,  P.  I.,  states  that  leprosy  was  introduced  into  the  Philip- 
pines in  1633  by  the  Emperor  of  J^>an,  who  deported  150  lepers  thither.  The  present 
estimate  is  that  there  are  30,000  lepers  in  the  archipelago,  principally  in  the  Visayas. 
In  Manila  recently  100  lepers  were  found  concealed  in  various  dwellings.  The  plan 
of  the  health  authorities  and  of  the  army- board  appointed  by  General  MacArthur 
is  to  cc^lect  the  lepers  and  segregate  them  on  an  island,  where  hospitals  and  other 
buildings  shall  be  erected  for  their  care.  The  possibility  of  spreading  leprosy  through 
mail  matter  transmitted  from  our  new  possessions  has  been  discussed.  At  present 
mail  from  the  leper  settlement  at  Molokai  is  disinfected  with  sulphur  dioxide  at  tlie 
settlement,  and  again  with  formaldehyde  at  Honolulu,  the  letters  being  perforated 
or  their  corners  clipped.  Dr.  Carmichael,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  at  Hono- 
lulu, reports  that  although  mail  from  the  leper  settlement  has  been  transmitted 
without  disinfection  for  many  years,  no  case  of  leprosy  has  been  found  among  the 
post-office  employees. 

Dr.  Zepherino  Falcao,  of  Lisbon,  reports  that  there  are  1500  lepers  in  Portugal, 
scattered  among  a  total  population  of  4,700,000  since  the  abandonment  of  leper  house* 
in  that  country.  Most  of  the  cases  arc  on  the  coast  or  in  tlie  deep  valleys.  The 
German  Imperial  Board  of  Health,  in  a  report  published  in  1900,  states  that  22  cases 
of  leprosy  exist  in  Memel,  Prussia,  close  to  the  Russian  border.  At  Hamburg 
10  cases  are  found,  and  in  Mecklenburg- Schwerin  i  case.  One  case  of  leprosy  has 
been  discovered  in  Ztirich,  Switzerland,  in  the  person  of  a  Brazilian.  Japan  is  said 
to  have  200,000  registered  lepers,  China  and  India  about  500,000  each.  Dr.  Adolpho 
Mercondes  de  Moura,  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  asserts  that  rattlesnake  poison  has  long 
been  used  by  the  natives  to  cure  skin  diseases  and  leprosy.  After  experimenting 
with  the  poison  on  IS  lepers  he  is  prepared  to  say  that  uncomplicated  lepra  tuber' 
cuhsa  is  curable  by  these  means.  Professor  Lewin,  of  Berlin,  thinks  the  rattlesnake 
poison  is  not  a  true  antidote  for  leprosy,  but  may  have  a  temporary  effect.  See 
Insects  and  the  Propagation  of  Disease. 

LEVI,  Hermann,  German  operatic  conductor,  died  in  May,  igoo.  Born  at  Giessen 
on  November  7,  1839,  he  received  his  musical  instruction  from  Vincenz  Lachner  at 
Mannheim  and  in  1855-58  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  acquiring  great  proficiency 
as  a  piano-player.  In  1850-61  he  was  musical  director  at  Saarbriicken ;  from  then 
mttil  1864  at  the  German  Opera  House  in  Rotterdam,  and  from  the  latter  year  until 
1B72  he  conducted  in  Carlsruhe.  After  1872  he  was  orchestra  leader  at  the  court 
theatre  in  Munich,  where  he  was  appointed  "general  musik  director"  in  1894.  In 
1896  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  pensioned.  A  warm  personal 
friend  of  Wagner,  Levi  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  conductors  of  that  master's 
operas,  and  directed  the  iirst  production  of  Parsifal  in  Bayreuth  in  1882,  subsequently 
acting  as  conductor  at  almost  every  festival.  His  interpretations  of  the  great  classics 
of  music  in  symphonic  concerts  were  famous  the  world  over,  and  the  performances 
of  Mozart's  operas  under  his  supervision  set  a  standard  for  all  subsequent  produc- 
tions. He  was  often  styled  "the  poet  at  the  conductor's  desk." 

In  1898  he  supplied  a  new  text  for  Cosi  fan  tutit  for  the  great  Mozart  cycle,  and 
translated  Chabrier's  Gwendoline  and  Berlioz's  Lts  Troyens  6  Carthage.  At  Bay- 
reuth he  conducted  the  performances  of  Tannhduser  in  1891,  1892,  1894 ;  Tristan  umt 
Isolde,  1886,  1889,  1891,  1892;  Die  Meistersinger.  1889,  1892;  Parsifal.  1882,  1883, 
1884,  1886,  1889,  1891,  1892,  1894.  He  was  equally  successful  in  all  musical  centres 
of  Europe,  and  was  instrumental  in  popularizing  the  compositions  of  the  younger 
school,  of  which  Richard  Strauss  stands  as  the  pre-eminent  representative. 
Small  of  stature,  somewhat  bent,  with  bright,  fiery  eyes,  he  exercised  a  magnetic 
influence  over  his  musicians,  his  rigid  precision  often  being  misinterpreted  as  dry- 
ness by  the  uncritical.  He  was  fond  of  painting,  and  his  collection  of  art  treasures 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual.  His  father  was  tiie  chief 
rabbi  at  Giessen,  and  the  devotion  to  him  kept  Levi  from  changing  his  faith,  which 
was  often  a  drawback  in  his  career. 

ZilnrT,  Paul  Calmann,  the  head  of  the  great  Paris  publishing  house  bearing 
his  name,  died  February  3,  1900,  at  the  age  of  46  years.  The  publishing  house  was 
founded  by  his  uncle,  Michel  Levy,  in  1S30.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Calmann 
Levy,  in  June,  1891,  Paul  Levy  assumed  control  of  the  business  in  association  with 
his  brothers,  Georges  and  Gaston. 

IiBWBIiIJNOI>,  Lorenzo  D.,  ex-governor  of  Kansas,  died  at  Arkansas  City, 
Kan.,  September  4,  1900.  Bom  at  Salem,  la.,  December  21,  1846,  his  career  touched 
all  phases  from  common  railroad  labor  to  chief  executive  officer  of  his-  State.  Being 
left  an  orphan  at  9,  he  worked  on  a  farm  and  attended  night  school  in  winter,  until 
at  16  he  became  a  laborer  on  the  Chio^.  Burlington  and  Qaincy  Railroad,  and 
during  the  Civil  War  a  cattle  driver  for  the  Union  army  in  Tennessee.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  studied  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.,  for  a  time  (1866),  and  tlien 
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left  to  become  assistant  superintendent  and  teacher  in  a  n^o  reform  schoo!  for 
boys.  Assuming  the  rdle  of  editor,  Lewelling  founded  the  Des  Moines  Capitol 
( 1880) ,  and  continued  as  its  editor  until  1882.  Then  in  1887  he  removed  to  Wichita, 
Kan.,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  1892  was  the  fusion  candidate 
for  governor  on  the  Democratic  and  Populist  tickets,  being  elected  by  a  pluriditv  of 
5432  votes.  Failing  of  a  renomination  m  1894,  he  retired  in  1^95  at  the  end  of  his 
term,  but  maintained  until  his  death  keen  interest  and  strong  influence  in  the  councils 
of  ttw  Populist  party.   Latterly  his  political  tendency  was  increasingly  socialistic. 

LJETDS,  William  Johannes,  Boer  agent  in  Europe  since  i8g8.  was  bom  in  1859 
at  Magelang,  in  Java,  and  was  educated  in  Holland,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor 
at  Law  from  Amsterdam  University.  He  became  attorney-general  of  the  South 
African  Republic  in  1884,  state  secretary  in  1888,  justice  ot  trie  peace  at  large  the 
following  year,  and  state  secretary  again  in  1893  and  1897.  As  representative  of  the 
Boer  interests  in  Europe  he  was  active  in  rousing  sympathy  for  the  two  republics 
and  in  supplying  them  with  arms.  Residing  chiefly  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  he 
carried  on  an  energetic  newspaper  campaign  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  in  Ger- 
many and  France  especially,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  Italy,  winning  the  support  of 
jurists  and  moralists  for  the  Boer  cause. 

IiZBESIA,  a  nqgro  republic  of  Africa,  occupies  some  350  miles  of  the  Guinea 
coast,  between  the  French  colony  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone.  The  area  has  been  stated  to  be  about  14,000  square  miles.  But  the  northern 
boundary  separatit^  Liberia  from  French  Guinea  has  not  been  definitely  settled. 
The  Liberian  frontier  is  usually  regarded  as  extending  for,  perhaps,  250  miles 
inland;  and,  accordingly,  the  area  of  the  country  is  probably  about  75,000  square 
miles.  The  estimated  population  is  about  1,500,000.  Of  these,  some  24,000  are 
civilized  Americo-Liberians,  while  the  remainder  are  aboriginal  blacks,  most  of 
whom  are  still  in  a  barbarous  condition.  The  capital  is  Monrovia  (population  about 
6000)  ;  other  towns  are  Buchanan  (5000),  Edina  (5000),  Harper  (3000),  Roberts- 
port,  Cape  Mount,  and  Half  Cavally. 

The  constitution,  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  vests  the  chief  executive 
authority  in  a  president,  elected  for  two  years,  and  assisted  by  a  cabinet,  representing 
the  departments  of  state,  finance,  justice,  war  and  marine,  the  interior,  and  posts. 
The  president  in  1900  was  Mr.  William  David  Coleman,  who,  as  vtce-prestdent, 
succeeded  to  the  office  upon  the  death  of  President  J.  Cheeseman,  November  13, 
1896.  But  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  the  congress  on  matters  of  internal  policy. 
Mr.  Coleman  resigned  on  December  il,  1900;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  G.  W.  Gibson,  who  was  elected  by  special  legislation.  The  legislative 
power  devolves  upon  a  congress  of  two  houses,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, members  of  the  former,  eight  in  number,  being  elected  for  four  years, 
and  of  ihe  latter,  thirteen  in  number,  for  two  years.  NegTX>  self-government  in 
Liberia  appears  to  be  a  failure,  since  it  is  said  that  the  country  is  in  a  condition  of 
political  and  financial  incapacity.  As  evidence  of  recent  progress,  however,  the 
United  States  minister  at  Monrovia  notes  "the  enactment  of  a  criminal  code  defining 
crime  and  fixing  punishments,"  to  take  the  place  of  the  English  and  American  laws 
that  have  been  used  in  the  courts;  "the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  education;  the 
reopening  of  the  College  of  Liberia ;  the  enactment  of  an  election  and  registration 
law ;  the  establishment  of  bonded  warehouses  in  every  port  of  entry,  thus  recon- 
structing the  customs  regulations  of  the  republic;  the  organization  of  the  Grand 
Cape  mountain  region  into  a  new  territory,  with  Robertsport  as  the  capital ;  and  the 
creation  of  the  Liberian  Mining  Association  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000."  There 
is  no  regular  army,  and  Liberia's  only  war  vessels — two  small  gunboats,  the  Gorro- 
ttomaii  and  the  Kocktown — were  lost  in  March,  1900,  the  latter  being  sunk  in  the 
harbor  of  Monrovia,  and  the  former  capsized.  Revenue  accrues  chiefly  from  cus- 
toms; the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1898  were  reported  to  balance  at  £40,000 
($194,640).  The  foreign  debt,  with  interest  arrears,  amounts  to  over  $868,000. 
There  is  also  an  internal  debt,  the  interest  on  which  exceeds  the  principal.  Accounts 
in  Liberia  are  usually  kept  in  United  States  currency.  The  official  language  is 
English. 

The  leading  exports  are  coffee,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  sugar,  cacao,  arrow- 
root, hides,  ivory,  and  piassava;  the  principal  imports  are  cotton  goods,  haber- 
dashery, provisions,  hardware,  earthenware,  and  rum.  .No  trade  returns  issued  by 
the  Liberian  govemment  are  available.  One  authority  states  that  the  total  value  of 
imports  and  exports  ii  probably  not  greater  than  £500,000  ($2,433,000),  but  even  this 
figure  appears  to  be  too  high.  According  to  a  United  States  government  publication, 
the  imports  and  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1896-97  amounted  to  $505,235  and  $689,031 
respectively.  The  United  States  charge  d'affaires  at  Monrovia  has  reported  that  the 
imports  in  1899  were  valued  at  $886,390.  The  greater  part  of  the  commerce  is  with 
Great  Britain  utd  Germany.   According  to  the  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
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for  December,  1900,  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  exports 
of  Liberia  to  the  United  States  in  1800  amounted  to  $15,287.  and  in  1900,  $4351,  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  same  years  being  $27,956  and  $27,355  respec- 
tively. 

LTBBAHT  ASSOOIAITON,  ABCBRIOAN,  a  body  composed  of  850  librarians, 

library  trustees,  and  others  interested  in  library  work.  Orgfanized  in  1S76  and 
incorporated  in  1879,  it  includes  in  its  membership  Canadians  as  well  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Its  purposes  are  well  summarized  in  its  motto,  "The  best  reading 
for  the  largest  number  at  the  least  cost."  Through  its  efforts  librarianship  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  a  profession,  and  the  public  library  has  taken  its  place  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  American  educational  system.  The  annual  conference  held 
in  June,  1900,  at  Montreal  was  the  6rst  to  meet  on  Canadian  soil.  The  most  interest- 
ing topic  discussed  in  the  meeting  was  that  of  co-operative  catalc^uing.  And  it  did 
not  end  in  discussion,  but  the  action  taken  will  be  of  the  utmost  advanta|{e  to 
American  libraries.  For  a  number  of  years  the  publishing  section  of  the  association 
has  prepared  cards  for  the  most  popular  new  American  books.  But  the  expense  to 
subscribing  libraries  has  been  great,  and  the  results  have  been  smalt  as  compared 
with  the  needs.  Plans  were  made  for  the  cataloguing  at  a  central  bureau  of  all 
American,  English,  French,  and  German  books  that  may  be  added  to  any  subscribing 
library.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Any  library  may  have  the  cards  at  a  slight  advance  over  actual  cost 
Even  the  smallest  library,  therefore,  may  be  able,  at  a  minimum  subscription  of  $25 
a  year,  to  secure  the  printed  cards,  cataloguing  its  own  accessions  of  new  books. 
The  largest  library,  at  a  proportionate  increase  in  expense,  may  secure  printed  cards 
for  its  own  new  accessions  or  even  have  cards  which  will  represent  practically  «very 
new  book  added  to  any  American  library.  This  method  will  do  away  with  a  great 
part  of  the  duplication  in  cataloguing,  which  has  meant  so  much  waste  of  energy. 

The  American  library  exhibit  made  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  and  to  be 
shown  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  in  1901,  was  specially  prepared 
by  the  New  York  State  Library  on  behalf  of  the  association.  The  twenty-third 
general  meeting  will  be  held  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  in  July,  1901.  The  president  and 
secretary,  respectively,  for  1900-01  are  Henry  J.  Carr,  librarian  of  the  Scranton 
(Penn.)  Pubhc  Library,  and  Frederick  W.  Faxon,  106  Glenway  Street,  Dorchester, 
Mass.   See  Frogkess  of  the  Centitry,  paragraph  Libraries  (Appendix). 

ZiIBBENBOBT,  Wilhelm,  a  celebrated  German  socialist,  died  Atigust  6,  igoa 
He  was  born  at  Giessen  1826,  and  studied  at  the  university  of  that  town,  at 
Berlin  and  at  Marburg,  with  the  intention  of  practising  law.  His  socialistic 
tendencies,  however,  involved  him  in  the  Polish  revolutionary  movement,  and  he 
was  expelled  from  Austria  in  1846.  Two  years  later,  during  the  revolution  in  Paris, 
he  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  ouvriers.  Then,  taking  part  in  the  Baden  revolt  to  estab- 
lish a  German  republic,  he  suffered  nine  months'  imprisonment  at  Freiburg.  In  1849 
he  offended  the  Swiss  authorities  and  was  forced  to  leave  for  England,  where  he  was 
for  twelve  years  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  an  associate  of  Karl  Marx  and  Fred- 
crick  Engels.  When  an  amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  1862  Herr  Liebknecht  returned 
to  Germany,  but  for  propuating  his  extreme  views  he  was  banished  from  Berlin 
and  Prussia.  Elected  in  18^  to  the  parliament  of  North  Germany,  at  the  same  time 
he  edited  the  Demokratischcs  IVochenblatt,  and  in  this  sheet  and  in  parliament 
attacked  "the  fratricidal  iniquity"  of  Bismarck's  policy  so  fearlessly  that  with  his 
associate  Bebel  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  for  high  treason.  During  his  con- 
finement he  was  made  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  and  held  this  position  until 
his  death.  The  anti- Socialist  law  in  operation  in  1878-90  deprived  Liebknecht  of 
direct  intercourse  with  his  family  and  led  to  frequent  imprisonments.  In  1886  he 
made  a  tour  through  the  United  States,  and  on  his  return  to  Germany  published 
Bin  Blick  in  die  Neue  Welt  (1887).  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  with 
the  exception  of  a  lecture  tour  in  England  in  1896,  he  resided  in  Berlin  editinf^  the 
Varwarts,  the  organ  of  the  German  Social- Democrats.  His  uncompromising 
opinions  are  said  to  have  been  great  obstacles  in  the  transformation  of  the  German 
Socialists  from  a  revolutionary  into  a  reform  party,  but  his  heroism  and  staunch 
convictions  commanded  the  respect  of  all.  including  those  who  disapproved  of  his 
philosophy. 

UFB  SAVTXtOt  SBRVIOE.  At  the  close  of  1900  there  were  268  life-saving 
stations  in  the  United  States,  of  which  194  were  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  58  on  the 
Lakes,  15  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  i  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  Ky.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  service  during  the  year  was  $1,535,987.  The  value  of  prop- 
erty saved  was  $7,234,690,  and  2655  lives  were  rescued. 

ZiZ  B0NQ  OHANO,  the  great  Chinese  diplomat,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  foreign  Powers  after  the  Boxer  uprising 
of  1900.    Li  Hung  Chang,  who  is  now  78  years  of  age,  was  first  brought  inta 
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prominence  by  his  j>art  in  the  Taiping  rebellion.  He  began  his  diplomatic 
career  after  the  missionary  massacres  at  Tientsin  in  1870.  The  menacing  attitude 
of  France,  supported  by  the  representatives  of  Western  Powers,  then  placed 
the  imperial  government  of  China  in  great  danger.  Earl  Li,  who  was  made 
minister  plenipotentiary  for  the  effecting  of  a  settlement,  was  able  to  avert  a 
European  war.  For  the  following  twenty  years  this  skilful  diplomatist  controlled 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  personally  taking  part  in  all  important  treaty 
negotiations  and  diplomatic  controversies.  He  has  suffered  several  temporary  re- 
movals from  power.  His  prestige  has  been  due  to  his  success  in  arranging  com- 
promises with  foreign  Powers.  His  international  policy,  well  carried  out,  is  to  gain 
by  falsehood  and  intrigue  as  much  as  possible  for  China.  When  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  favor  a  European  government.  Earl  Li  has  been  consistently  well  dis- 
posed toward  Russia.  He  is  blamed  by  his  countrymen  for  signing  the  i8g6  secret 
treaty  with  Russia,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by  the  loss  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Talienwan.  He  has  always  been  friendly  to  the  United  States.  Li  Hung  Chang's 
apparent  influence  over  the  empress  dowager,  accompanied  by  his  somewhat  liberal 
tendencies,  displeased  the  extreme  conservative  party,  who  brought  about  his  recent 
removal  from  Peking  to  Canton,  the  capital  of  the  province  over  which  he  was  made 
viceroy.  It  is  felt  by  Europeans  that  with  the  reputation  of  a  reformer  Li  Hung 
Chang  is  in  reality  a  wily  instrument  of  reaction.  The  decided  stand  of  the  Western 
nations  after  the  recent  outrages  in  Peking  gave  him  little  opportunity  for  gaining 
concessions  to  China,  and  it  was  expected  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  he  would  be 
instructed  to  sign  the  joint  note  of  the  Powers. 

LIQUID  AIR  AND  BAOTBRIA.  In  the  London  Lancet  for  April  12,  1900,  Allan 
Macfadyen  and  S.  Rowland  report  an  experiment  in  which  they  put  broth  emulsions 
of  various  bacteria  in  sealed  quill  tubes  and  immersed  the  tubes  completely  in  liquid 
air  for  seven  days.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  mechanical  strain  and  a  temperature  of 
about — I90*'C.,  no  alterations  were  seen  in  the  structure  of  the  bacteria,  and  their 
growth  was  only  slightly  delayed. 

UTERATITRXI,  AMERICAN  AND  ENaxJBH.  There  was  little  in  the 
literature  of  the  year  outside  of  fiction  which  could  be  said  to  denote  any  new 
"tendency."  ■  An  exception  to  this  statement  is,  perhaps,  found  in  the  Herod  of 
Stephen  Phillips,  which,  following  his  Paolo  and  Francesco,  gives  rise  to  the  hope 
that  the  poetasters  will  be  discouraged  and  that  another  and  genuine  school  of  poetry 
will  arise.  In  fiction  the  extraordinarj^  sales  of  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  a  story  of 
colonial  life,  seemed  to  mark  the  culmination  in  popularity  of  the  historical  novel, 
and  the  public  choice  of  books  published  after  it  seemed  to  give  evidence  that  the 
great  reading  public  were  ready  to  turn  their  attention  to  some  other  kind  of  diverting 
story.  Several  quasi-character  novels  succeeded  admirably  during  the  year,  and  as 
these  were  uniformly  of  a  cleanly  kind,  there  appeared  no  reason  to  believe  that  thfe 
decadent  and  problem  novel  would  again  in  the  immediate  future  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place.  Because  of  the  tremendous  advertising  by  which  many  books  were 
hoisted  into  widespread  notice,  the  judgment  and  criticism  of  new  books  became 
increasingly  difficult.  At  least  a  dozen  "Supreme  Stories  of  the  Century"  were 
heralded,  and  the  "Great  American  Novel"  and  the  "Novel  of  the  Year"  were  as 
the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Outside  of  these  publishers'  wonders,  however,  were  a  few 
really  remaricable  books,  of  which  Unleavened  Bread,  a  social  satire  by  Robert  Grant, 
may  be  mentioned  as  exhibiting  poise  and  placidity  of  culture  to  an  unusual  degree. 

Fiction. — Of  historical  novels  appearing  during  the  year,  many  of  which  ran 
through  editions  which  it  seemed  would  never  endj  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
To  Have  and  to  Hold,  by  Mary  Johnston,  and  Altce  of  Old  Vincennes.  by  Maurice 
Thompson.  Both  of  these  works  deal  with  murderous  Indians  of  the  colonial  period, 
with  canoes  and  tomahawks,  scalps,  scouts,  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  Miss  Johnston's 
novel  is  written  in  a  picturesque  style,  and  the  writer  was  especially  praised  for  her 
power  of  natural  description.  It  cannot  be  regarded,  however,  as  an  accurate  histori- 
cal study  of  colonial  and  Indian  life.  Mr.  Thompson's  history,  though  not  flawless, 
is  in  the  main  accurate.  It  takes  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book,  somewhat  to 
the  detriment  of  the  story.  Nevertheless,  his  book  has  uipealed  to  a  large  nutfi- 
ber  of  readers.  Richard  Yea-and-Nay,  by  Maurice  Hewlett,  is  a  story  of  Eng- 
lish adventure  whose  main  character  is  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted.  The  author's 
style  is  charming;  his  characters,  particularly  his  heroine,  are  vividly  portrayed. 
He  has  his  own  theories  about  history,  and  they  are  doubtful ;  nevertheless, 
his  story  is  good  reading.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King,  by  Marion  Crawford,  is  a 
love  story  of  old  Madrid,  told  in  Crawford's  usual  manner,  with  a  moderately  well- 
pictured  historical  background.  A  Friend  of  Casar,  by  William  Stearns  Davis,  is  a 
novel  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  considered  not  from  the  Christian 
but  from  the  pagan  standpoint.   Thus  the  work  is  intended  to  supplement  Quo 
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Vadis,  and  to  interpret  Rcnnan  life  as  the  Roman  patricians  would  have  interpreted 

it 

Of  novels  which  are  essentially  psychological  studies,  the  three  most  prcmiincnt 
ones  are,  perhaps,  Tommy  and  Griscl,  by  James  M.  Barrie;  Eleanor,  by  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  and  The  Touchstone,  by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton.  Tommy  and  Gris^i  is  an 
able  portrayal  of  a  character  who  is  too  much  of  an  artist  and  too  little  of  a  tnan  to 
knre  truly,  thou^  he  loncs  to  do  so;  who  understands  love  intellectually,  but  can- 
not realize  it.  The  subtlety  and  curious  indirection  of  Tommy's  motives  and  the 
delicacy  and  keenness  of  his  perceptions  mark  him  as  an  extraordinary  character, 
whose  development,  however,  is  logically  and  rigorously  carried  out  Eleanor  is  as 
account  of  social  and  religious  conditions  in  papal  Italy,  with  a  story  delineating 
three  characters,  two  women  in  love  with  a  brilliant  but  unpleasant  man.  The  draw- 
ing of  character  and  the  descriptions  of  .scenery  are  admirable,  but  many  readers 
find  the  story  lagging  at  the  end.  There  has  been,  moreover,  objection  to  a  certain 
passage  involving  a  mad  woman  as  too  melodramatic — out  of  key  with  the  rest  of  the 
"atmosphere."  The  Touchstone  shows,  as  did  the  Greater  Inclination,  by  the  same 
author,  a  literary  style  of  flexibility  and  finish,  and  unusual  power  in  magnifying  and 
bringing  into  relief  motives  and  feelings  of  every-day  life.  It  is  the  psychology  of 
the  commonplace  made  dramatic,  and  accentuated  by  aphorism  and  epigram. 

Unieavened  Bread,  by  Robert  Grant,  is  a  satire  upon  the  vain  glory  and  false 
standards  of  those  Americans,  and  more  especially  of  those  American  women,  who 
aspire,  without  birth,  without  training  and  without  learning,  to  become  social  leaders 
and  to  set  the  fashion  in  ethics  and  aesthetics,  politics,  literature,  and  life.  Seim* 
White,  the  heroine,  is  a  distinct  creation  in  fiction.  She  is  the  incarnation  of  that 
prevalent  and  irritating  type,  crass  enough  and  hypocritical  enough  to  push  up,  by 
the  self-assurance  which  comes  of  ignorance,  to  a  pretty  fair  place  "in  the  public 
eye."  The  stoty  is  throughout  a  discriminating  study  of  social  conditions,  told 
without  aid  of  sermonizing  or  "the  wax  flowers  of  rhetoric."  The  Reign  of  Law, 
by  James  Lane  Allen,  is  a  story  of  the  Kentucky  hemp  fields.  It  is  written  with  a 
delicate  appreciation  of  nature's  moods  and  a  wealth  of  sentiment  approaching 
sentimental  ism.  The  theme  of  the  novel  is  the  familiar  and  popular  story  of  a  poor, 
tmgainly  but  earnest  youth,  trained  in  a  narrow  Christian  home,  who.  by  his  studies 
of  Darwin  and  other  writers  of  the  evolutionary  school,  is  at  first  brought  to  dis- 
card the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  but  later,  and  after  representations  made  by  his 
fiancee,  is  induced  to  reconcile  the  truths  of  science  and  religion.  Of  shorter  love 
stories  there  are  two  of  unusual  grace.  The  scene  of  the  Cardinals  Snuff-Box,  by 
Henry  Harland,  is  laid  in  Italy,  near  Rome.  The  plot  is  neither  ententrising  nor 
involved,  but  the  little  incidents  and  mischances  occurring  to  two  people  who  are 
endeavoring  to  become  better  known  to  each  other  are  related  with  charming  sim- 
plicity and  with  an  air  of  kindliest  good  will.  Monsieur  Beaucaire,  by  Booth  Tar- 
kington,  is  scenically  very  different,  being  a  mock  heroic  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a 
French  prince  sojourning  incognito  in  Bath.  His  love  for  a  fair  English  lady  there, 
and  the  troubles  in  which  this  involves  him,  are  told  with  much  daintiness  of  shde. 
Of  novels  which  are  in  a  manner  "problem  novels,"  The  Redemption  of  David  Cor- 
son and  Tht  Web  of  Life  way  be  mentioned.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson, 
by  Charles  Frederic  Goss.  is  a  love  story  and  a  study  in  ethics.  The  problem  which 
the  novel  attempts  to  solve  is  how  a  thoroughly  disheartened  and  despairing  man 
may  accomplish  by  effort  and  suffering  the  redemption  of  his  better  self.  In  spite 
of  a  style  often  pedantic  and  of  situations  somewhat  melodramatic,  the  interest  of 
the  story  is  maintained  throughout  In  The  Web  of  Life  Robert  Herrick  endeavors 
by  means  of  an  account  of  the  Chicago  strike  of  1893  to  give  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  American  industrial  conditions.  The  problems  also  of  "free  love"  and  of  bo- 
hcmianism  vs.  conventionalism  are  enlarged  upon.  The  canvas  of  the  novel  is  thus 
very  large.  The  book  is  indeed  rather  a  study  of  social  conditions  than  a  "problem" 
novel,  though  the  "problem"  is  somewhat  melodramatically  worked  out.  Eben 
Tf olden,  by  Irving  Bacheller,  is  a  character  story,  modelled  apparently  after  David 
Harum.  It  has  no  definite  or  well-sustamed  plot.  The  scene  is  laid  largely  in 
northern  New  York,  and  the  characters  also  are  drawn  from  that  region.  Eben 
Holden,  the  hero,  is  supposed  to  he  a  witty,  wise,  and  generous  old  man,  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  kindness.  The  account  given  of  the  personality  of  Horace 
Greeley  is  of  much  interest. 

The  Powers  That  Prey,  by  Josiah  Flynt  and  Francis  Walton,  is  a  study  of  crimi- 
nals, mainly  dealing  with  their  relations  to  the  police,  and  setting  forth  the  secret 
understanding  of  the  outlaws  with  the  agent.s  of  the  law.  In  The  Master  Christtam 
Marie  Corelli  makes  an  onslat^ht  upon  the  Papacy  and  all  that  is  connected  there- 
with. The  story  displays  the  emntionalt-im  and  also  the  dramatic  ability  which  have 
previously  distinguished  this  author.  Qmsantf,  by  Anthony  Hope,  written  in  that 
author's  nervous,  picturesque  style,  proved  one  of  the  best  selling  booln  of  the  year 
in  England.    The  Farringdons.  by  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  is  a  story  of  social 
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life  in  England.  It  di8pla;fs  the  wit  and  brightness  for  which  Miss  Fowler  is  wdl 
known,  and  also  well-put  ironies  at  the  expense  of  society  shams.  There  is  moro 
tenderness  and  a  greater  d^th  in  this  novel  than  in  Miss  Fowler's  earlier  work. 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  latest  book,  Dr.  North  and  His  Friends,  is  a  carefully 
wrought  study  of  a  set  of  characters  which  arc  apparently,  in  Dr.  Mitchell's  eyes, 
about  what  men  and  women  ought  to  be :  learned,  refined,  Pharisaical.  The  conquest 
of  the  friendship  of  these  people  by  a  vigorous,  unscrupulous,  uncultivated  railroad 
man  is  the  main  plot  of  the  book.  Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  lover  of 
literature  this  is  one  of  the  admirable  books  of  the  year,  but  it  is  hardly  adapted  to 
the  tastes  of  those  who  like  and  demand  thrilling  situations.  Mrs.  Flora  Ann 
Steel's  Hosts  of  the  Lord  is  perhaps  not  as  rich  in  color  as  her  other  tales  of  life  in 
India ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  serious  description  of  such  minor  revolts  as  the  English 
authorities  have  often  had  to  meet ;  moreover,  the  story  proceeds  rapidly  and  absorb- 
ingly. 

History  and  Travel. — Stephen  Crane's  Great  Battles  of  the  World  is  less  vivid 
and  more  uneven  than  most  of  his  writing.  Yet  occasionally  there  is  a  constraining 
energy,  which  recalls  The  Red  Badge  of  (Courage.  The  Great  Battles  includes  some 
of  Crane's  last  work.  Edward  Eggleston's  Transit  of  Civilisation  describes  the 
point  of  view  from  which  early  American  settlers  estimated  the  world  and  their 
own  conduct.  The  entire  work  evinces  minute  examination  of  sources  and  candor 
of  judj^ent  The  History  of  Colonisation,  by  H.  C.  Morris,  takes  up  a  pertinent 
theme  in  a  comprehensive  and  popular  fashion.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  its 
chief  defect  consists  tn  reliance  upon  antiquated  authorities.  The  title  Spanish 
Highways  and  Byways  may  be  misleading  as  to  the  real  character  of  Miss  Katherine 
Lee  Bates's  new  publication.  For  the  book  embodies  more  than  idle  notes  by  a 
summer  stroller.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  national  ballad  poetry,  many 
specimens  of  which  are  excellently  translated.  Italian  Cities,  E.  H.  and  E.  W. 
Blashfield,  is  a  new  volume  in  a  familiar  manner.  A  fine  series  of  black-and-white 
illustrations  supplement  an  unpretentious  record  of  cultured  and  discriminative 
sightseeing.  Travels  in  England,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  are  vivacious,  and  con- 
tarn  almost  as  much  about  Le  G^lienne  as  about  England.  Winston  Speiicer- 
Churchill's  London  to  Ladysmtth  via  Pretoria  mingles  the  author's  own  exciting 
adventures  with  discussions  of  the  English  campaign.  General  Buller  gains  nothing 
in  reputation  from  this  narrative.  Of  the  Boers,  Mr.  Churchill  speaks  kindly.  So, 
for  that  matter,  does  Richard  Harding  Davis  in  his  With  Both  Armies  in  South 
Africa.  Indeed,  this  clever  correspondent  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  sympathies. 
The  book  includes  material  previously  supplied  to  Scribner's  Magazine.  A  third 
volume  associated  with  the  same  events  is  Prom  Cape  Town  to  Ladysmith,  by  the  late 
G.  W.  Steevens.  It  has  been  thought  by  many  to  mark  the  highest  attainment  of 
Mr.  Steevens  in  his  terse  and  energetic  style.  The  author  originally  contemplated 
a  longer  work,  of  which  this  fr^pment  was  to  form  a  portion.  Out  of  the  mass  of 
heterogeneous  misinformation  on  China  four  volumes  may  be  selected  as  likely  to 
be  more  helpful  than  others.  The  first  of  these  is  Elizabeth  R.  Scidmore's  China, 
the  Long-lived  Empire,  which,  taking  the  reader  beyond  the  barriers  of  treaty  ports, 
renews  the  old  attempt  to  penetrate  that  incomprehensible  thing,  Chinese  character. 
This  forms  a  background  for  Mr.  Chester  Holcombe's  The  Real  Chinese  Question, 
which  thoroughly  reviews  the  whole  field  of  foreign  diplomacy  and  aggression  in 
China.  For  the  continued  existence  of  China,  according  to  Mr.  Holcombe,  the 
humanity  or  the  greed  of  Christendom  is  alone  responsible.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
in  The  Siege  of  Pekin,  hurriedly  dictated  to  meet  a  popular  demand  for  information 
with  regard  to  the  struggle  in  China,  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  witness. 
In  An  American  Engineer  in  China  William  B.  Parsons  discusses  China's  future 
from  the  standpoint  of  industrial  and  commercial  growth.  John  R.  Spears,  in 
A  History  of  the  American  Slave  Trade,  has  vividly  set  forth  the  cruelty  of  our 
ancestors  toward  the  captives  from  Africa.  Dr.  F.  A.  Cook  has  made  an  attractive 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  polar  zones  in  his  Through  the  First  Antarctic  Night, 
a  record  of  the  experiences  of  the  first  human  beings  to  pass  a  winter  beyond  the 
Antarctic  Circle.  The  History  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  by  Park 
Benjamin,  should  also  be  mentioned. 

Essays  and  Criticism. — Shadowings,  by  Lafcadio  Hcarn,  paraphrases  many  fanci- 
ful and  grotesque  stories  from  the  Japanese,  and  contains  also  a  new  group  of 
characteristic  essays  and  sketches  by  the  atithor.  The  book  i.s  by  no  means  a  pro- 
found study  of  Japanese  civilization,  yet  to  an  understanding  of  some  fundamental 
phases  of  that  civilization  it  does  incidentally  contribute.  As  the  title  would  indicate, 
.the  Literary  History  of  America,  by  Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  shows  the  political 
and  social  life  of  successive  periods  as  represented  in  the  literature  contemporaneous 
therewith.  It  may  be  startling  to  see  Holmes  styled  an  American  Voltaire;  but  the 
treatment  of  Emerson,  for  example,  is  thoroughly  judicial.  For  attacks  made 
against  the  work  by  reason  of  alleged  unfairness  to  the  Western  school  there  ii 
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apparently  no  warrant  The  main  thou^^ht  in  this  book  is  the  comparison  of  the 
American  and  English  literatures,  showing  for  one  thing  the  Elizabethan  vigor 
which  has  inspired  American  writers.  The  IVar  and  Policy  of  Spenser  Wilkinson 
declares  that  the  gradual  change  in  warfare  has  been  the  result  of  a  corresponding 
change,  not  in  science,  but  in  politics.  It  constantly  urges  Great  Britain  to  maintain 
adequate  armament  as  the  only  security  of  world  empire.  The  portion  dealing  with 
questions  of  the  American  Civil  War  has  been  accused  of  frequent  inaccuracy.  Mr. 
John  Burroughs  contributes  two  volumes  of  differing  character.  Squirrels  and  Other 
Fur-Bearers,  in  his  accustomed  field,  displays  a  microscopic  observation  and  a  deli- 
cacy of  insight  inevitable  as  of  old.  Tht  Light  of  Day  discusses  poetry,  r^igion, 
and  other  matters  from  the  standpoint  of  a  naturalist.  Professor  G.  £.  Woodberry's 
Makers  of  Literature  is  chiefly  composed  of  reprinted  matter,  but  contains  some  new 
appreciations.  The  work  in  general  seeks  no  striking  theory,  but  displays  a  wide 
extent  of  reading,  a  sanity,  and  a  stylistic  distinction,  which  make  each  essay  a 
separate  delight.  Stage-Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  is  an  enter- 
taining, though  not  overcritical,  picture  of  certain  bygone  conditions  of  American 
life.  The  Evolution  of  the  English  Novel,  by  F.  H.  Stoddard,  rejects,  in  general, 
the  notion  of  literary  development,  according  to  which  one  school  is  made  direcdy  to 
continue  the  progress  of  its  predecessor.  No  particular  uniqueness  can  be  claimed 
for  the  broader  outlines  of  the  work,  but  the  author  with  some  reluctance  defends 
the  curious  hypothesis  that  the  novel  must  become  scientific.  The  Ways  of  Men, 
by  Eliot  Gregory,  chronicles  further  observations  by  "An  Idier" — observations  free 
from  cynicism,  and  filled  with  spontaneous  laughter.  The  essays  are,  however, 
uneven  in  quality,  Joseph  Glanvill,  by  Dr.  Ferris  Greenslet,  is  properly  a  series  of 
studies  in  certain  phases  of  seventeenth-century  society,  for  which  Glanvill  serves 
as  a  means  of  correlation.  Mr.  E.  S.  Martin  is  familiarly  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  "Busy  World"  column  of  Harper's  Weekly,  His  Lucid  Intervals  is,  like  his 
editorials,  sensible,  pointed,  and  enlivened  with  genial  raillery.   Professor  Lewis  £. 


follows  his  Three  Studies  in  Literature  with  Stu(nes  and  Appreciations,  which  in 
sureness  of  insight,  unerring  sympathy,  and  delicacy  of  diction  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  It  includes  essays  on  "The  Romantic  Movement,"  "Taine's  Influence  as 
a  Critic,"  and  other  topics.  Practical  Agitation,  by  J.  J.  Chapman,  seeks  to  show 
hovf  in  politics  and  in  journalism  more  may  be  done  for  mankind  at  large  by  un- 
swerving adherence  to  principle  than  by  compromise  or  concession.  The  work  is 
comparable  to  the  author's  Causes  and  Consequences,  and  raises  a  tike  incisive 
appeal.  Albert  Russell  Wallace,  the  well-known  exponent  of  Darwinism,  publishes 
SUtdies,  ScientiHc  and  SociaL  Like  all  Mr.  Wallace's  work,  these  papers  are  marked 
by  a  ^rewd  speculation  which  is  nothing  if  not  self-confident  Captam  A.  T.  Mahan, 
in  the  Problem  of  Asia,  seeks  to  remove  all  detail  which  may  obstruct  a  dear  per- 
ception of  the  bearing  of  past  history  upon  present  questions.  To  the  three  principal 
sections,  reprinted  from  Harper's  and  the  North  American,  is  appended  another, 
entitled  "Nferlts  of  the  Transvaal  Dispute."  Mr.  D.  D.  Addison — the  biographer 
of  Lucy  Larcom — ^has  rendered  a  distinct  service  by  The  Clergy  in  American  Life 
and  Letters.    The  purpose  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  explained  1^  its  title. 

Biography. — Up  to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Buell's  Paul  Jones 
well-nigh  nothing  had  been  done  to  commemorate  the  patriotic  service  of  the  great 
sea-fighter.  For  this  neglect  there  is  now  atonement  by  Mr.  Buell  tn  two  careful 
volumes,  whose  vaJue  is  enhanced  by  an  expert  knowled^  of  matters  nautical.  In 
Napoleon:  The  Last  Phase,  Lord  Rosebery  offers  an  estmiate  as  clear  and  compact 
as  his  own  public  addresses.  As  if  essaying  reparation,  he  severely  arraigns  the 
stupidi^  of  English  officials  in  their  treatment  of  the  imperial  captive.  OHver 
Cromwell  is  the  theme  of  studies  by  Charles  Harding  Firth,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
John  Morley.  Mr.  Firth's  book  is  mainly  remarkable  for  the  new  light  it  throws 
on  Cromwell's  military  operations.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  work,  an  enthusiastic  study  of 
the  protector,  is  enlivened  by  comparisons  of  military  achievements  with  tnodem  mili- 
tary operations.  Mr.  Morley's  is  a  philosophical  study  of  Cromwell.  His  history  is 
not  as  accurate  as  that  of  Mr.  Firth,  who  had  access  to  documents  revealing  hitherto 
unknown  details  with  regard  to  Cromwell's  manoeuvres;  but  his  estimate  of  Crom- 
well has  been  deemed  the  most  discriminating  ever  presented.  The  Life  of  Edward 
Fitg-Gerald,  by  John  Glyde,  draws  largely  upon  the  narratives  of  acquaintances  of 
the  crotchety  old  scholar.  Hence,  although  possessing  scant  literary  merit,  it  is 
undeniably  informing.  The  Rossettis,  E.  L.  Cary,  differs  in  method  and  scope  from 
any  other  publication  on  the  same  subject,  and  introduces  novel  features  of  illustra- 
tion and  bibliography.  A.  W.  Jackson's  James  Martineau  is  a  very  effective  e^^si- 
tion  of  a  great  intellect.  Most  thorough  is  the  portion  concerned  with  Martineau 
as  the  philosopher  of  religion.  The  first  suitable  life  in  any  tongue  of  Theodore 
Besa  is  that  Henry  Martyn  Baird,  well  known  for  a  history  of  the  Huguenots, 
^tering  thus  an  unappropriated  field.  Dr.  Baird  has  with  customary  skill  produced 
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a  convincing  presentment  of  the  friend  of  Calvin  and  cotmsellor  of  Henry  IV.  The 
MiltoH  of  Walter  Raleigh,  advancing  several  interesting  theses,  is  brilliant  in  s^l^ 
and  at  its  best  in  deaKng  with  Miltonic  versification.  In  his  Life  of  Francis  Park- 
man,  Charles  W.  Famham,  in  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  sources,  has  succeeded  in 
a  definite  portrayal  of  the  personality  and  work  of  his  subject.  From  public  records 
of  Texas  and  Tennessee  Miss  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott  has  collected  material  for 
Sam  Houston — a  picturesque  delineation  of  a  picturesque  figure.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  thing  about  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells's  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance  is  not 
so  much  its  discriminating  praise  as  its  pervasive  affability.  Particularly  entertaining 
is  the  description  of  the  Cambridge  circle  of  the  later  sixties,  with  a  special  chapter 
on  Lowell.  Military  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,  1^  Major-Gcneral  J.  D.  Cox, 
tells  how  the  problems  and  evtots  of  a  momentous  period  confronted  an  active 
participant.  It  fully  discusses  the  strategy  of  various  campaigns  in  a  form  much 
superior  to  that  of  most  memoirs  of  the  type.  Robert  Browning,  by  Arthur  Waugh, 
is  an  addition  to  the  booklet  biographies  of  the  Westminster  series.  With  deftness 
of  structure,  but  without  elaboration,  it  casts  into  miniature  the  generally  accepted 
views  of  larger  volumes.  It  may  be  objected  that  in  his  Theodore  Parker  Dr.  John 
W.  Chadwick  devotes  to  religious  views  space  more  justly  occupied  by  labors  in 
antislavery  reform.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that  the  great  preacher's 
robust  optimism  appears  in  splendid  relief  from  page  to  page.  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  by  his  son,  Mr.  Leonard  Huxley,  was  regarded  by  many  as 
the  most  important  biography  of  the  year.  Though  some  found  uult  with  its  excess 
of  detail,  it  was  generally  admitted  to  be  an  unusually  lifelike  portrayal,  both  of  the 
man  and  of  his  work.  No  more  worthy  monument  to  the  memory  of  Phillips 
Brooks  could  be  devised  than  Rev.  A.  V.  G,  Allen's  sumptuous  volumes.  Simple 
as  Brooks's  character  seems  from  without,  Dr.  Allen  confesses  that  nearer  examina- 
tion reveals  complexities  whose  resolution  is  by  no  means  easy.  For  the  Philadelphia 

Xastorate,  too  likely  to  be  disregarded,  fitting  proportion  is  maintained.  Henry  Hart 
filman.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  is  the  title  of  a  life  long  withheld  and  now  compressed 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Milman,  the  son,  into  a  single  volume.  To  that  majority  of  readers 
who  know  Milman  only  as  prose  writer  this  volume  will  depict  him  as  likewise  poet 
and  preacher.  Minute  as  is  the  self-revelation  of  Coventry  Patmore  in  his  published 
works,  the  straightforward  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  by  Basil  Champneys, 
contributes  from  both  document  and  personal  knowledge  a  further  store  of  varied 
information.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  editor,  that  it  may  lead  to  a  larger  considera- 
tion of  Patmore's  poetry.  The  first  use  of  the  papers  of  Charles  F.  Adams  was  made 
in  the  Life  by  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  who  also  announces  a  subsequent  extended  com- 
pilation. Canon  H.  D.  Rawnsley  has  much  that  is  both  serious  and  diverting  to 
narrate  in  his  thoroughly  readable  Memories  of  the  Tennysons.  His  finely  modulated 
st^e  adds  greatly  to  the  intrinsic  charm  of  these  intimate  recollections.  Mention 
must  also  1»  made  of  Robert  Dunlop's  Daniel  O'Connell,  of  Lindsay  Swift's  Brook 
Farm:  Its  Members,  Scholars,  and  visitors,  and  of  three  biographies  of  Dwight  L. 
Moody.   For  works  on  Ruskin,  see  Ruskin. 

Poetry. — A  survey  of  poetry  for  igoo  happily  shows  that  the  writings  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  notwithstanding  their  popularity,  have  led  to  but  little  imitation.  Among 
collections,  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman's  American  Anthology  occupies  a  solitary  place.  An 
important  recommendation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  space  given  to  prominent 
poets  whose  works  already  exist  in  complete  and  careful  editions  is  abbreviated  in 
favor  of  humbler  and  less  atxessiUe  disciples.  Of  individual  volumes,  a  round 
d<»en  seem  worthy  of  notice.  Probably  the  most  distinguished  is  the  Herod  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips,  who  in  these  days  joins  with  M.  Rostand  as  protagonist  of  the 
poetic  drama.  Controlled  by  an  elevated,  artistic  execution  equ^  to  that  of  Paolo 
and  Francesca,  Herod  reveals  a  yet  firmer  accentuation  of  character.  It  was  pre- 
sented at  London  by  Beerbohm  Tree,  and  is  promised  by  Richard  Mansfield  for 
America.  From  Italy  comes  The  Hidden  Servants  of  Francesca  Alexander,  whose 
Story  of  Ida  John  Ruskin  prefaced,  and  whose  Roadside  Songs  of  Tuscany  he 
edited.  Miss  Alexander's  rhymedlegendsof  her  foster-land  have  been  praised  for  their 
sincerity  and  freedom  from  self-consciousness.  In  the  volume  of  Last  Sones  from 
Vagabondia,  hy  Mr.  Bliss  Carman  and  the  late  Richard  Hovey,  the  pieces,  like  those 
of  the  two  preceding  Vagabondia  volumes,  are  so  characteristic  as  hardly  to  require 
initials  in  the  contents  table.  They  include  a  threnody  by  Mr.  Carman  to  the 
memory  of  his  lost  friend  and  collaborator.  In  Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes,  Josephine 
P.  Peabody,  author  of  The  Wayfarers,  publishes  lyrics,  some  of  which  have  attracted 
notice  in  many  magazines;  and  to  these  adds  a  clever  little  play,  which,  laid  in  the 
London  of  1599,  introduces  one  Master  W.  S.,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company. 
Home-Folks,  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  minsdes  Hoosier  dialect  with  polite  English, 
humor  with  pathos,  in  the  author's  friendly  and  ftuniliar  manner.  Orf>li€us.  a 
Masque—TAxs.  A.  A.  Fields— is  a  fresh  treatment  of  tfie  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  myth. 
Its  action  depicts  the  grief,  beguilement,  and  burial  o£  Uie  hero,  and  the  Muses 
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recovery  of  his  lyre.  Not  even  Mr.  Dunbar  appears  to  have  described  the  real  ante- 
bellum negro  as  deftly  as  has  Howard  Weeden,  whose  Bandanna  Ballads  has  now 
been  followed  by  Songs  of  the  Old  South.  The  Toiling  of  Felix,  by  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  has  been  praised  for  that  appreciation  of  nature  which  has  inspired  much  of 
his  prose.  Mr.  A.  S.  Hardy,  the  novelist  and  United  States  minister  to  Greece,  has 
giyen  us  in  Songs  of  Two  a  small  number  of  poems  of  a  meditative  cast  and  a  quiet 

Precision  of  utterance.  Mr.  Uoyd  Mifflin  published  Fields  of  Dawn  and  Later 
onnets.  The  sonnet  long  ago  ceased  to  offer  difficulties  to  Mr.  Mifflin,  who  pre- 
serves a  sustained  excellence  through  a  hundred  specimens  of  this  straitened  form. 
Afterglow,  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  R.  Dorr,  also  deserves  mention.  The  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
by  F.  B.  Money-Coutts,  well  exhibits  the  writer's  strength,  which  is  in  classic  repose, 
and  his  failing,  which  is  in  a  dry  lapse  into  didacticism. 

Books  for  Children. — That  most  juvenilia  should  be  wofully  and  uniformly  un- 
inspired is,  perhaps,  to  be  expected.  That  they  should  so  generally  as  heretofore 
lack  any  sort  of  adaptability  is  a  matter  which  recent  workers  in  this  field  seem 
disinclined  to  pardon  or  to  leave  unremedied.  The  :|rear  past  shows  the  usual 
average  of  ragamuffins  achieving  riches,  not  to  mention  various  machine-made 
adventures,  in  which  the  author,  breasting  current  history,  hurries  on  his  hero  to 
Manila  and  Peking.  But  there  remains  a  creditable  list  of  volumes  which  to  greater 
'  or  less  degree  possess  distinctive  value.  For  instance,  here  is  the  unwearied  Kirk 
Munroe  with  Under  the  Great  Bear,  which  wrecks  a  young  engineer  in  Northern 
seas,  and  eventually  makes  him  manager  of  Newfoundland  mines.  The  Last  of  the 
Flatboats,  a  capital  story  by  Mr.  George  Gary  Eggleston,  whose  intimate  knowledge 
c^.  early  life  on  the  Mississippi  rivals  Mark  Twain's.  To  his  long  series  of  volumes 
in  other  colors  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  now  adds  a  Gray  Pairy-Book.  Here  range  the 
fancies  of  many  peoples,  admirably  selected,  painstakingly  done  into  English,  and 
richly  illustrated.  The  thirty-five  stories  contribute  to  the  permanent  fund  of  fairy 
literatuK.  Mr.  Charles  Battell  I^mis  possesses  the  faculty  of  being  consistently 
and  cheerfully  nonsensical.  His  Yankee  Enchantments  find  their  locus  operandi  in 
New  England,  and  magical  material  in  electric  cars  and  liquid  air.  Katherine  Fyle's 
Christmas  Angel  discovers  toy-land.  In  verse.  Miss  Helen  Hay's  Little  Boy  Book 
reveals  delicacy  of  touch  and  a  frequent  quaintness  of  imagery.  Professor  Isaac  T. 
Headland,  of  Peking  University,  has  published  some  translations,  styled  by  him 
Chinese  Mother  Goose  Rhymes.  In  the  IVild  Animal  Play  for  Children  (with  alter- 
nate text  for  the  very  young),  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson  provides  for  the  imper- 
sonation of  characters  from  his  popular  JVild  Animals  I  Have  Known.  Mr.  Oliver 
Herford  has  transferred  his  animals  and  his  gossipping  roses,  peonies,  lilies,  and 
violets  from  various  periodicals  to  a  small  volume  called  Overheard  in  a  Garden. 
Many  of  the  poems  in  this  collection  are  pathetic  rather  than  witty — as  much  of 
Mr.  Herford's  verse  has  been.  Certain  critics  deem  the  author's  pathos  even  better 
than  his  wit. 

Publications  in  the  United  States. — In  Great  Britain  7149  books  were  published 
during  the  year,  of  which  5760  were  new  books,  and  1389  new  editions.  The 
following  table  shows  by  classes  the  total  number  of  books  published  in  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1899  and  1900 : 


Fiction  

Law  

Juvenile  

Edncetlon  

Tbeolofry  and  Ki^lidon  

PoliUcal  and  Social  Mcifiipc  

Blt^traphy,  Corrueiwndciic*;  

nifltory  

Poetry  and  Drama  

LitcroTf  and  MifccllaiieouH  Works. 
Phrsical  and  Mathematical  Srienof. 

T>cecrlptive  Oeography,  Travel  

Modicluo  and  IIveIpdo  

Fine  Art8  and  Gift  Book-*  

UBcfnl  Arta  

Fhlloflophr.  

Dotneatlc  and  Rnml  

Sports  and  Amneenii'nlit  

Htunor  and  Satire  


Totals. 
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I.OBSTBR  INDUBTBT.  See  FiSH  and  Fishebies  (paragraph  United  States 

Fish  Commission). 

LOOa,  Baron,  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.CM.G.,  D.C.L.,  formerly 
governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  British  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa,  died  in' 
London  June  20,  1900,  at  the  age  of  73.  After  service  in  both  the  navy  and  army, 
he  became  in  1857  an  attach^  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  mission  to  China.  In  the 
Chinese  war  which  was  waged  in  i860.  Loch  was  taken  prisoner  while  under  a  fU^ 
of  truce  and  carried  about  in  a  cage  his  captors  and  subjected  to  many  indig- 
nities. After  his  release  his  services  mcluded  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  for  18  years;  the  governorship  of  Victoria,  1884-89,  and  British  commis- 
sionership  for  South  Africa,  1889-95.  He  was  created  a  peer  in  the  latter  year.  He 
was  a  warm  friend  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  was  considered  a  high  authority  on  South 
African  affairs. 

IfOOEHART,  WiLLiAU  EwART,  R.S.A.,  artist,  died  in  London  February  9,  1900,- 
at  the  age  of  53  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  eight  years  later  was  given  full 
membership.  For  many  years  his  works  were  admired  in  the  annual  exhibitions  at 
Edinburgh.  Commissioned  in  1887  to  paint  the  jubilee  services  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  thereafter  reside!.  He  was  regarded  as  an 
artist  of  considerable  merit 

LOOKHART,  Sir  Williau  Stephen  Alexanisr,  ICCB.,  K.CS.L,  British  com- 
mander-in-chief in  India,  died  at  Calcutta  March  18,  1900.  His  recognized  ability 
as  a  skilful  commander  and  courageous  leader  rendered  his  death  a  severe  blow  to 
the  British  military  service.  He  was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1841,  and 
entered  the  Indian  army  in  1858  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Forty-fourth  Bengal  Native 
Infantry.  Promotion  came  as  follows:  Captain,  1868;  major,  1877;  colonel,  1883;' 
brigadier-general,  1887;  major-general,  1891 ;  lieutenant-general,  1894.  Lockhart  had 
experience  in  both  arms  of  the  service,  for  in  1864-^  be  took  a  creditable  part  in 
the  Bhutan  campaign  as  adjutant  of  the  Fourteenth  Ben^  Cavalry.  He  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Brigadier-General  Merewether  in  the  At^ssmia  campaign,  and  served 
with  distinction  at  the  capture  of  Magdala.  He  also  had  a  staff  position  with  the 
Hazara  Field  Force  in  the  Black  Mountains.  While  on  leave  of  absence  in  1876  he 
visited  Acheen,  Sumatra,  and  there  took  part  with  the  Dutch  in  their  assault  on 
Laroboda  with  such  gallantry  that  they  awarded  him  a  medal  and  clasp.  He  fell 
ill,  however,  with  fever  and  it  is  said  his  life  was  saved  only  through  that  force  of 
will  which  almost  always  enabled  him  to  carry  his  point  or  accomplish  a  project. 
In  the  Afghan  War  of  1879^80  he  acted  as  road  commandant  in  the  Khyber  Pass, 
and  afterward  as  assistant  quartermaster-general  to  General  Sir  Frederick  S.  Rob- 
erts during  the  operations  before  Kabul,  and  for  meritorious  services  he  was  created 
a  C.B.  and  received  a  medal  and  clasp.  Sent  on  a  mission  to  Chitral  a  few  years 
after,  by  a  fine  combination  of  diplomacy  and  firmness  he  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
highland  natives.  Hts  next  service  was  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  Burmah, 
which  brought  him  promotion  to  K.C.B.  After  acting  as  assistant  military  secretary 
for  Indian  affairs  at  Simla  he  was  placed  in  command  of  both  Miranzai  expeditions 
of  i8qi,  commanded  the  Isazai  Field  Force,  and  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
Punjab,  in  which  position  he  saw  active  service  in  Wazinstan.  The  great  campaign 
of  his  life  came  in  1897,  when,  at  the  head  of  40,000  British  troops,  he  was  sent  to  the 
northwest  frontier  to  subdue  the  rebellious  Afridis,  Momands,  and  other  fierce; 
tribes.  Wisely  adapting  his  tactics  to  the  exceedingly  difficult  country  and  the< 
crafty  guerilla  warfare  of  the  natives,  he  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  end.  For 
this  service  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  General  Sir  Geoi^  Stewart  White  as 
commander-in-chief  in  India. 

IiOOOBCOnVBB*   See  Railways  (par^raph  Locomotives). 

IX>0U8T  PLAQUII.   See  Entouology. 

ZiODOXNO  HOUSES,  MUNICIPAL.   See  Municipal  Lodging  Houses. 

XiOBB,  Jacques,  physiologist  and  professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
during  the  year  made  further  progress  with  experiments  in  artificial  parUienc^^esis, 
and  has  succeeded  in  producing  larvae  from  the  artificially  fertilized  eggs  of  animals 
other  than  the  sea-urchins,  which  he  used  in  his  earlier  investigations.  Professor 
Loeb  was  bom  in  Germany  April  7.  1859,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
Munich,  and  Strassburg,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  last- 
named  institution  in  1^4  and  passing  the  state  examination  in  1885.  He  served  as 
assistant  in  physiology  at  the  University  of  Wurzburg  from  1886  to  1888,  and  at 
Strassburg  from  18^  to  1890.  He  studied  at  Naples  in  1890  and  1891,  and  came 
to  America  to  become  associate  in  physiology  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  where  he- 
remained  until  called  to  the  chair  of  assistant  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  1892.   Three  years  later  he  was  made  associate  professor  and  in 
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igoo  professor,  holditiEf  also  the  professorship  of  physiology  at  the  Rush  Medical 
College.  Since  1892  Professor  Loeb  has  been  in  charge  of  the  physiological  depart- 
ment of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.  Professor  Loeb 
in  1899  was  successful  in  the  artificial  production  of  larvx  from  the  unfertilized  eggs 
of  sea-urchins.  This  was  accomplished  by  carefully  extracting  the  ovaries  with 
sterilized  instruments,  and  then  placing  them  in  sterilized  sea  water  containing  a 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride.  The  e^  developed  into  btastulse,  or  larvse,  and 
could  be  observed  swimming  around  within  twenty-four  hours. 

As  a  result  of  bis  experiments  with  sea-urchins  Professor  Loeb  concludes  that 
by  an  increase  in  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  surrounding  solution  the  unfertilized 
eggs  can  be  developed  into  normal  embryos  and  larvse.  The  increase  in  osmotic  pres- 
sure demanded  can  be  produced  by  electrolytes  as  well  as  by  non-conductors,  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  parthenogenetic  development  is  caused  by  the  egg  losing 
a  certain  amount  of  water. 

During  the  summer  of  1900  Professor  Loeb  succeeded  in  obtaining  successful 
results  with  other  animals.  He  was  able  to  produce  artifidal  parthenogenesis  in  the 
case  of  starfish  {asterias)  and  in  worms  {chatopterus) .  With  the  worms  it  was 
found  possible  to  secure  the  desired  result  either  by  increasing  the  concentration 
of  the  solution  or  by  altering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sea  water.  Professor 
I^eb's  experiments  have  been  verified  by  other  zoolt^sts,  and  progress  from  this 
point  forward  is  to  be  expected. 

The  chief  publications  embodying  the  results  of  Professor  Loeb's  experiments  are 
as  follows:  Animal  Heliotropism  and  its  Identity  with  the  Heliotropism  of  Plants 
(1890) ;  Organization  and  Growth  (1892)  ;  Limits  of  Divisibility  of  Living  Matter 
(1894)  ;  Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and  Con^arattve  Psychology  (1900)  ; 
Physiological  Effects  of  Ions  (180^-1901),  and  Artincuil  Parthenogenesis  (i8{Kh 
01).   See  Biology  (paragraph  Artinci^  Parthenogenesis). 

IiONDBBBOTOnOB,  First  Earl  of,  William  Henry  Forester  Dbnisok.  died  in 
London  April  19,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  1834.  As  a  Liberal  he  rraresented  Beverly 
in  Parliament  from  1857  to  1S59,  and  Scarborough  in  1859-60.  In  the  latter  year 
he  succeeded  his  father,  the  first  Baron  Londesborough,  and  at  the  jubilee  of  1887 
was  created  an  earl.  He  was  a  great  landlord,  owning  more  than  52,000  acres, 
mostly  in  northern  England.  His  son,  Viscount  Raincliffe,  succeeded  to  the  title. 

lONDON  Government  Act  of  1899  went  into  effect  November  i,  1900.  See 
article  Great  Britaik  (paragraph  London  Government  Act). 

IiONZ>OM',  Jack,  a  young  American  author,  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in 
1876,  and  after  varied  adventures  as  newsboy,  seaman,  and  seal  hunter  in  Russian 
waters,  studied  for  a  time  at  the  University  of  California.  A  year  spent  in  the 
Klondike  gold  region,  beginning  with  the  autumn  of  1897,  furnished  material  for 
his  subsequent  literary  work.  His  first  story  was  contained  in  the  Overhind 
Monthly  for  January,  1899.  Mr.  London — a  sort  of  Bret  Harte  of  the  Arctic  drde 
-^published  in  ipoo  the  collection  The  Son  of  the  Wolf,  penetrative  studies  of  grim 
pioneer  life  in  the  dark  silences  of  a  far  Northern  winter. 

LONQ-DISTANOB  AMD  SUBMARINS  TBLEPBON7.    See  Physics. 

XiOTHIAN,  Ninth  Marquess  of,  Schomberg  Henry  Kerr,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  died 
Jwuary  17,  1900.  He  was  born  December,  2,  18I33.  Educated  at  Glenatmond,  Eton, 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  he  received  in  1857  an  appointment  on  Sir  J.  Outram's 
staff  in  Persia,  and  in  1862  was  made  second  secretary  at  Frankfort.  In  1865  he  was 
transferred  to  a  similar  position,  first  in  Madrid  and  then  in  Vienna.  He  succeeded 
his  brother  to  the  title  in  1870.  He  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  of  Scotland  from 
1874  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  secretary  for  Scotland  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
of  Scotland  from  1887  to  1892.   Hts  second  son,  Lord  Jedburgh,  succeeds  to  the  title. 

LOUIS,  Sir  Charles,  British  major-general,  retired,  died  at  Monaco  February  6, 
1900.  Born  in  1818,  he  joined  the  Royal  Marines  in  1837  and  served  in  Syria,  being 
present  at  d'Jouni  and  at  the  storming  of  Sidon.  He  took  part  in  the  Baltic  expedi- 
tions of  1854-55,  and  was  severely  injured  by  an  explosion.  He  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice in  1873  and  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1893. 

LOUISIANA,  a  Gulf  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  48,720  square 
miles.  The  capital  is  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  was  admitted  as  a  State  Apru  30, 
1812. 

Agriculture. — The  total  commercial  crop  of  cotton  for  the  season  1899-1900  was 
691^476  bales.  Federal  officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to  cotton  culture  in  1900-01 
at  1,285,000  acres,  and  the  yield  at  234  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre.  The  produc- 
tion of  cane  sugar  in  1899-1^  was  133,000  long  tons ;  and  in  1898-99,  549,947,417 
pounds.   Molasses  produced  in  1898-99  amounted  to  24,952,188  gallons,  as  compared 
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with  5,320,226  gallons  for  all  the  other  Southern  States  combined.  The  following 
shows  the  prodaction  and  value  of  other  crops  for  the  calendar  year  1900:  Com, 
24,702,598  bushels,  $12,351,299;  oats,  614,142  bushels,  $245,657;  potatoes,  539.630 
bushels,  $436,308,  and  hay,  50,302  tons,  $472,839.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimates  the  wool  clip  for  1900  as  follows: 
Number  of  sheep,  105,621 ;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  475,295  pounds ;  wool, 
scoured,  237,648  pounds. 

Industries. — The  total  number  of  cigar  factories  reporting  for  the  calendar  year 
1^)9  was  140,  and  tobacco  factories,  60;  and  their  combined  output  was  46,137,986 
cigars,  45,473,160  cigarettes,  and  1,933,154  pounds  of  tobacco,  of  whidi  1,^,672 
pounds  were  smoking  tobacco.  Shipments  of  yellow-pine  lumber  from  January  i 
to  December  i,  1900,  aggregated  316,945,750  feet,  and  the  total  amount  cut  during 
the  same  period  was  352,179,569  feet.  There  were  5  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in 
operation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900 ;  the  amount  of  distilled  spirits 
^tiged  was  3,237,695  gallons,  and  of  fermented  liquors  produced,  236,083  barrels. 
The  amount  of  spirits  rectified  In  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  which  constitute  one 
collection  district  for  internal  revenue,  was  901,942  gallons.  Quarrying  in  1899 
jielded  sandstone  to  the  value  of  about  $300,000. 

Commerce. — ^During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  New  Orleans  aggregated  in  value  $17,490,811,  an  increase  in  a  year  of 
$5,583,153;  and  the  exports,  $115,858,764.  an  increase  of  $27,675,886.  The  movement 
of  the  precious  metals  was:  Gold,  imports,  $373,986;  exports,  none;  silver,  imports. 
$245,081 ;  exports,  $1436.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  Louisiana  ports  was  $133,970,- 
123,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $33,248,893.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
in  foreign  trade  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  was :  Entered.  1220. 
of  1,675,434  tons;  cleared,  1187,  of  1,720,008  tons;  total,  2407,  of  3.395^442  tons. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  for  the  calendar  3rear  1900  aggregated 
JS5.6  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  2833.34. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  21  national  banks  in  operation  and  8  in 
liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $3,202,750;  circulation,  $2,220,^;  de- 
posits, $30,886,496,  and  reserve,  $5,590,115.  The  State  banks  June  30,  1900,  numbered 
56,  and  had  capital,  $3,630,210;  deposits,  $12,683,333,  ^nd  resources,  $18,137,832;  and 
stock  savings  banks,  2,  with  capital,  $200,000;  depositors,  10,518;  deposits,  $3,284,892, 
and  resources,  $3,863,507.  The  exchanges  at  the  New  Orleans  clearing  house  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $500,671,071,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  65,714,770. 

Finances. — ^The  cash  balances  on  hand  January  i.  1899,  aggregated  $764,992 ;  total 
receipts  during  1899,  $3,111,072;  expenditures,  $2,914,509,  leaving  balances  in  the 
treasury  January  i,  1900,  amounting  to  $961,555.  On  April  I.  1900,  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  State  was  $10,877,800,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  iS?^  was  $267,723,572,  an  increase  over  1898  of  $6,177,704. 
This  increase  is  due  in  large  measure  to  an  improved  method  of  assessing  railroad, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  property.    The  State  tax  levy  is  6  mills. 

National  Guard. — The  Louisiana  State  National  Guard  consists  of  16  staff  officers, 
39  cavalry,  678  artillery,  and  780  infantry.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  total  number 
of  tnK^s  authorized.  The  total  number  in  the  State  liable  to  military  service  is 
140,00A  The  State  appropriation  for  military  purposes  is  $21,000. 

Education. — ^The  school  census  of  1899  gave  a  total  enumeration  of  404,757.  The 
enrolment  in  the  public  schools  for  the  year  1898-99  was  196,169,  and  the  average 
(^ily  attendance,  146,323.  There  were  4157  teachers,  3302  buildings  used  as  scho<^- 
liouses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $1,125,000.  The  school  revenue  was 
$1,126,112,  and  expenditures  the  same,  of  which  $944,135  was  for  teachers'  and 
superintendents*  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school 
year  was  $7.70.  There  were  21  high  schools,  with  98  teachers  and  1825  students; 
31  private  secondary  schools,  with  124  teachers  and  1210  students,  and  2  public 
normal  schools,  with  25  teachers  and  445  students  in  normal  courses;  9  colleges  and 
nniversitiea  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  139  professors  and  instructors, 
14S6  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $233,954;  and  2  colleges  for  women  reported 
28  professors  and  instructors,  149  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $16,450.  The 
professional  schools  comprised  i  theological  school,  with  3  instructors  and  23  stu- 
dents; I  law  school,  with  5  instructors  and  71  students,  and  3  medical  schools,  with 
31  instructors  and  392  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1.118,587;  in  1900,  l,38ljOd5;  increase  for  the  decade,  263,038,  or  23.5  per  cent.  The 
only  large  aty  is  New  Orleatia,  whose  population  in  1900  was  287,104. 

LegistatioH. — ^An  act  was  approved  on  July  6  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
intention  of  that  section  of  the  State  constitution  (1898)  which  provided  -that  the 
General  Assembly  should  assume,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  control  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary, and  should  provide  for  the  employment  of  convicts,  under  State  super- 
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vision,  on  works  of  a  public  nature   Under  the  new  system,  which  was  to  go  into 

effect  March  3,  1901,  when  the  lease  of  the  penitentiary  and  its  inmates  to  S.  L. 
James  expired,  control  is  vested  in  a  board  of  three  commissioners.  The  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  bill  was  that  relating  to  the  morals  and  reformation  of  the  con- 
victs. The  commissioners  were  directed  to  keep  the  blacks  and  whites  separate  so  far 
as  practicable,  and  to  enact  rules  for  the  grading  and  classifying  of  the  convicts 
according  to  the  mosl  modern  and  enlightened  system  of  reformation.  Harsh  and 
cruel  punishments  were  forbidden,  and  the  board  was  directed  to  take  measures  to 
instire  the  ri^t  of  a  convict  to  communicate  directly  with  the  board  without  the 
interference  of  any  officer.  The  board  was  authorized  to  make  contracts  for  the 
building  of  roads,  levees,  and  other  works  of  a  public  nature,  like  any  private  con- 
tractor, the  work  to  be  done  by  the  convicts.  An  act,  approved  July  5,  authorized 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Red  River,  Atchafalaya,  and  Bayou  Bccuf  levee 
district  to  issue,  for  drainage  and  other  purposes,  $250,000  in  5  per  cent,  fifty-year 
bonds,  at  a  discount  from  par  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  By  other  acts  Congress 
was  memorialized  to  appropriate  $100,000  to  remove  obstructions  from  and  dredge 
the  Bayou  Bceuf  and  Bayou  Cocodril,  and  also  $100,000  to  improve  and  make  navi- 
gable Bayou  Grosse  Tete.  An  act,  approved  on  July  5,  required  all  retail  business 
houses  in  Louisiana  in  which  women  were  employed  to  furnish  chairs  or  seats  for 
their  employees,  placed  in  such  accessible  positions  that  the  clerks  might  use  them 
while  actually  waiting  on  customers,  and  providing  further  that  all  such  business 
houses  should  allow  at  least  thirty  minutes  to  their  employees  for  lunch.  An  act 
designed  to  make  more  effective  the  work  of  the  railroad  commission  provided  that 
the  commission  might  summon  witnesses  before  it,  and  that  persons  could  be  fined 
or  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  the  commission  in  the  same  manner  as  for  contempt 
of  court.  An  act  providing  for  the  compilation  and  distribution  by  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  from  time  to  time  of  information  of  value  to  the  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  A  memorial  to  Congress,  approved  on 
June  7,  petitioned  that  body  to  submit  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  election  of  the  United  States 
senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  attitude  of  Louisiana  upon  the  question 
of  negro  suffrage  was  shown  on  June  27,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  congratu- 
lating the  Hon.  Bourke  Cochran,  of  New  York,  upon  his  speech  at  the  Montgomery 
conference,  held  in  May,  in  Alabama,  in  which  Mr.  Cochran  had  strongly  advocated 
that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  granting  suffrage  rights  to  the 
negro  be  repealed.  An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics,  who  should  collect  and  report  annually  upon  "statistical 
details  relating  to  all  departments  of  labor  in  the  State,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
commercial,  industrial,  social,  and  sanitary  condition  of  workingmen,  and  to  the 
productive  industries  of  the  State."  An  act,  approved  July  11,  provided  that  any 
municipality  might  expropriate  any  private  electric  light,  gas,  sew^e,  or  water-works 
plant.  If  the  price  to  be  paid  therefor  could  not  be  agreed  upon  between  the  city  and 
the  owners,  commissioners  were  directed  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  to  decide  the 
matter.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Legislature,  on  July  11. 
authorized  any  municipality,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  provision  for  which 
had  already  been  made,  to  issue  bonds  to  a  value  not  greater  than  10  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  assessed  property  in  the  district,  and  to  levy  special  taxes  for  the 
pajmient  of  these  bonds. 

Banking  Regulations. — An  act  was  approved  on  July  6  in  order  to  better  insure 
the  safety  of  depositors  in  banking  houses  and  banks  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State.  The  act  directed  that  in  declaring  dividends  banks  should  carry  over 
as  a  surplus  fund  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  net  profits  succeeding  the  last  previous 
dividend,  and  that  they  should  continue  to  carry  over  this  proportion  of  the  net 
profits  in  declaring  dividends  until  the  accumulated  surplus  amounted  to,  at  least, 
20  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock.  Banks  were  forbidden  to  withdraw  at  any  time, 
either  in  the  form  of  dividends  or  otherwise,  any  part  of  this  capital  stodc  or  sut^lus. 
They  were  likewise  forbidden  to  declare  dividends  exceeding  the  net  profits  for  the 
time  for  which  the  dividends  were  declared.  Officers  and  directors  of  banks  who 
gave  their  assent  to  declaring  any  dividend  whereby  the  capital  and  20  per  cent, 
surplus  of  the  bank  became  impaired  were  made  personally  liable  to  the  creditors,  if 
the  latter  suffered  loss  thereby. 

New  Orleans. — The  Municipal  Improvement  Association  of  New  Orleans  suc- 
ceeded early  in  1900  in  insuring  for  New  Orleans  an  adequate  sewerage  and 
drainage  system.  On  June  6,  i8gg,  the  taxpayers  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  instance 
of  the  association,  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Sewerage 
and  Water  Board,  with  power  to  acquire,  own,  and  construct  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  the  sewerage  and  water  plants  Uien  established  or  to  be  thereafter  established. 
Authority  was  given  to  the  city  to  issue  bonds  for  this  purpose  and  to  guarantee  and 
eveotu^ly  pay  them  by  means  of  a  tax  of  2  mills  levied  upon  real  estate  in  the  city 
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for  a  period  of  forty-three  years.  A  special  session  of  the  State  Legislature  ratified 
the  action  taken  by  the  city.  It  was  found,  however,  that  under  the  new  State 
constitution  New  Orleans  could  not  legally  issue  the  bonds,  and  an  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution  was,  therefore,  voted  upon  and  carried  at  the  general  State 
election  on  April  17,  1900.  As  a  result  of  this  election  New  Orleans  was  enabled 
to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $14,000,000  and  to  put  its  systems  immediately  under 
way.  Upon  the  drainage  system,  as  distinct  from  the  proposed  sewerage  system, 
much  has  already  been  done :  a  central  electrical  power  plant  has  been  equipped,  and 
two  of  the  total  of  eight  pumping  stations  are  in  operation.  Drains,  connecting  with 
all  points  of  flow,  will  empty  mto  interlinking  canals  and  ditches,  divided  into 
separate  sections  to  prevent  accident  and  to  facilitate  pumping.  The  water  will  then 
be  pumped  into  Bayou  Bienvenu,  and  from  there  earned  by  the  tide  into  Lake 
Borgne. 

An  argument  for  the  municipal  ownership  of  water-works  was  furnished  to  New 
Orleans  by  the  evidence  taken  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  attorney-general  at  the 
direction  of  the  Legislature  to  deprive  the  New  Orleans  Water  Worl^  Company  of 
its  charter.  This  charter  was  given  to  the  company  in  1877  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years  on  the  contract  of  the  company  to  furnish  to  New  Orleans  "an  adequate  supply 
of  pure  water."  A  legislative  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  found 
that  the  water  supply  was  neither  pure  nor  adequate,  and  suit  was  then  commenced. 
The  following  facts,  as  summarized  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  were 
brought  to  light  during  the  hearings  of  the  case:  (t)  The  company  made  several 
efforts  to  filter  or  otherwise  purify  the  water  of  the  Mississippi,  but  invariably 
failed  to  better  its  quality.  (2)  While  there  are  585  miles  of  inhabited  streets  in 
New  Orleans,  only  121  miles  are  furnished  with  any  kind  of  water-mains,  thus 
leaving  464  miles  unprovided  for.  (3)  Rates  have  been  so  high  as  to  be  almost 
prohibitive  for  pMple  of  htmible  means,  and  in  times  of  drought  the  company  has 
opened  many  of  its  plugs  and  given  in  charity  what  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
make  the  people  pay  for  at  a  moderate  rate.  (4)  The  owner  of  a  large  cotton  mill 
found  his  bill  for  water  so  high-^t  was  $5500  a  year— that  he  bored  artesian  wells 
and  refused  to  take  any  more  water  from  the  company,  (s)  The  population  of  the 
city  has  almost  doubled  since  1877,  but  the  company,  after  cutting  off  2000  hydrants 
for  non-payment  of  dues  and  other  causes,  has  during  the  last  12  years  brought  into 
use  only  1000  additional  hydrants. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  suit  a  company  which  had  obtained  optional  control 
over  the  Water  Company  offered,  if  the  suit  was  not  further  pressed,  to  supply  the 
city  with  water  10  per  cent  cheaper,  to  build  additional  mains,  and  to  sell  the  whole 
plant  to  New  Orleans  in  igo6  or  in  1916. 

Elections. — The  State  elections  held  in  Louisiana  on  April  12,  1900,  were  of 
especial  interest  as  being  the  first  held  since  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  constitution 
went  into  effect.  Under  this  clause  only  those  were  allowed  to  vote  who  could  read 
and  write,  or  who  owned  substantial  taxable  property,  or  who  were  descended  from 
men  who  voted  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  These  limitations  of  the  franchise — 
which  acted  to  practically  disenfranchise  the  negroes — reduced  the  registration  of 
voters  from  350,000  the  previous  year  to  124,000,  of  which  latter  number  only  about 
7000  were  negroes.  The  total  vote  cast  was  less  than  80,000.  There  were  three 
tickets  in  the  field — the  Democratic,  the  Republican,  and  a  Fusion  ticket.  The 
Democratic  nominee  for  governor  polled  60,205  votes,  while  the  combined  votes  for 
E.  S.  Reems,  the  Republican  candidate,  and  for  Donelson  CafFery,  Jr.,  the  Populist 
and  Republican  fusion  candidate,  amounted  only  to  about  17,000.  The  six  represen- 
tatives of  Louisiana  in  the  s6th  Congress  were  all  returned  to  the  57th  Congress. 
The  State  Legislature  elected  in  April  consists,  it  is  stated,  of  Democrats  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  one  Republican  in  the  House.  On  May  22  the  Legislature, 
by  a  unanimous  vote  in  each  Hoase,  elected  Murphy  J.  Foster  (Dem.)  to  succeed 
Donelson  Caffery  (Dem.)  in  the  Senate  for  the  tiill  term  beginning  March  4,  1901, 
and  Samuel  Douglas  McEnery  (Dem.)  to  succeed  himself  for  the  full  term  begin- 
ning March  4,  1903.  In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  14.233  votes,  and 
Bryan,  53,671.  In  i8g6  Bryan  received  77,17s  votes,  and  McKinley,  22,037.  Bryan's 
plurality  was  thus  cut  down  from  55,138  to  39,438. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  M.  J.  Foster;  lieutenant-governor,  R.  H.  Snyder;  secretary  of  state,  J.  T. 


J.  T.  Michel— all  Democrats. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  F.  T.  Nicholls;  associate  justices,  N.  C.  Blanchard, 
L.  B.  Watkins,  J.  A.  Breaux,  F.  A.  Monroe;  clerk.  T.  McC.  Hyman— all  Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (s6th  Congress)  :  A.  Meyer  (New  Orleans), 
R.  C.  Davey  (New  Orleans),  R.  F.  Broussard  (New  Iberia),  Phanor  Breazeale 
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(Natchitoches),  J.  £.  Ransdell  (Lain  Providence),  S.  M.  Robertson  (Baton  Rouge) 

— all  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  D.  Caffery  (until  igoi)  and  S.  D.  McEnery 
(until  1903) — both  Democrats. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  W.  W.  Heard;  lieutenant-governor, 
Albert  Estopinal;  secretary  of  state,  J.  T.  Michel;  auditor,  W.  S.  Frazee;  treasurer, 
h.  £.  Smith;  attorney-general,  Walter  Guion;  superintendent  of  education,  J.  V. 
Calhoun — all  Democrats. 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Coi^ressional  representatives  for  igoi  (57th  Congress)  ;  Same  as  for  tgoo. 
Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  S.  D.  McEnery  (until  1903)  and  M.  J.  Foster 
(until  1907) — both  Democrats. 

lOWB,  Edward  Joseph,  F.R.S.,  English  scientist  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Meteorological  Society,  died  March  10,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Nottingham  in 
1825.  He  made  a  valuable  series  of  daily  meteorological  observations  from  1840 
to  1882,  invented  the  dry-powder  tests  for  detecting  ozone,  and  became  an  authority 
on  ferns,  being  the  discoverer  of  prothalti  on  the  stalked  frond-bearing  reproductive 
organs.  He  was  a  fellow  of  several  learned  societies.  Among  his  writings  are 
A  Treatisf  on  Atmospheric  Phenomena;  Beautiful  Leaved  Plants;  Natural  History 
of  British  and  Exotic  Ferns;  New  and  Rare  Ferns;  Chronology  of  the  Seasons. 

ZOTAIi  I^BGION,  MIUTART  OBDBR  OF  IBB,  founded  1865  bv  oflkers 
and  ex-officers  who  served  in  either  branch  of  the  service  during  the  Civil  War,  is 
with  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  the  most  exclusive  organization  of  its  kind  iti  the 
country.  Membership  descends  to  the  eldest  direct  male  lineal  descendant.  There 
were  9043  members  on  July  31,  1900,  distributed  among  commanderies  in  20  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Commander-in-chief,  Lieutenant-Geneial  John  M. 
Schofield;  registrar-in-chief,  Brevet-Major  William  P.  Huxford,  AUantic  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IjUDIiOW,  George  Craig,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  since  1895. 
and  Democratic  governor  of  the  State  in  1680,  died  December  18,  1900.  He  was 
born  in  1830,  graduated  from  Ruteers  Ctdlege  in  1850,  and  became  a  successful 
lawyer  at  New  Brunswick.  In  1870  he  was  elected  State  senator,  and  in  1878  was 
made  president  of  the  Senate. 

XiUTUBH,  Caul  Theodor  Robert,  astronomer  and  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Dusseldorf,  died  February  15,  1900.  He  was  born  April  16,  1822,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  astronomy,  before  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Berlin  Observatory.  In  1851  he  became  director  of  the  observatory  at  Dussel- 
dorf, and  since  that  time  with  a  small  telescope  has  discovered  twenty-four  planetoids. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1855  Bonn  University  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  From  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  he  received  the  Lalande  Prize 
seven  times,  and  his  portrait  was  placed  with  those  of  Hind  and  Goldschmidt  on 
a  medal  struck  by  that  academy  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  the  discovery 
of  the  first  one  hundred  planets. 

LUTHXIRAN  OBOROH  IN  TBB  UNITED  STATES  as  an  organization 
began  with  the  establishment  (1748)  of  the  first  synod  or  ministerium  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  natural  growth  of  the  denomination,  which  has  been  remarkable,  has 
lieen  increased  largely  by  immigration  from  Lutheran  countries.  Its  entire  strength 
at  present  (1900)  is  represented  by  6810  ministers,  11,123  congregations,  and  1,665,878 
members,  whose  benevolent  offerings  reached  a  total  of  $1,171,765.30.  The  Lutheran 
Church  comprises  4  general  bodies;  15  independent  synods,  of  which  7  are  German, 
4  Norwegian,  2  Danish,  I  Icelandic,  and  i  Finnish;  a  number  of  independent  con- 
gregations, and  a  kindred  body,  Waldenstrom  ians.  who  have  made  no  recent  reports. 
General  Synod,  organized  1821,  almost  exclusively  English,  reports  1226  ministers, 
1568  congregations,  and  194,443  members.  United  Synod  of  the  South,  organized 
1S62,  also  composed  of  Eiutlish  members,  has  215  ministers,  390  congregations,  and 
38,639  members.  General  Council,  organized  1867,  comprising  English,  German,  and 
Scandinavian  elements,  has  1256  ministers,  2019  congregations,  and  370,409  members. 
Synodical  Conference,  organized  1872,  almost  exclusively  German,  reports  2029 
ministers,  2650  congregations,  and  581,029  meiUbers.  The  independent  sjmods  in- 
clude 2084  ministers,  4496  congregations,  and  481.359  members.  The  Lutherans,  as 
a  whole,  control  1 15' educational  institutions  of  all  grades,  with  760  professors  and 
12,836  students;  these  institutions  own  pr^erty  valued  at  $5,121,060,  and  have 
endowed  funds  amounting  to  $1,545,745*  The  United  Synod  and  the  Synodical 
Conference  held  conventions  in  1900;  the  General  Synod  and  the  (xeneral  Council 
will  meet  in  igoi.   

LUTHER  XAACKJB,  a  society  ofyoung  people  of  the  Lndieran  Churdt,  estab- 
lished for  the  furtherance  of  greater  Christian  activity.  The  society  was  founded  in 
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1888,  the  first  convention  was  held  in  18^,  and  in  iSgp  there  was  an  estimated 
membership  of  70,000,  President,  William  C.  Stoever,  Philadelphia ;  secretary,  C.  G. 
Graaer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  society  has  an  official  organ  known  as  the  Luther 
League  Review.  It  holds  conventions  biennially.  Motto,  "In  the  church,  of  the 
church,  for  the  church." 

liUZZIKBURO,  a  grand  duchy  of  Europe,  situated  between  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France.  It  has  an  area  of  998  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  220,000 
inhabitants,  the  majority  of  them  Catholics.  The  capital  of  the  duchy  is  Luxem- 
burg, with  a  population  of  about  20,000  and  considerable  manufacturing  interests. 
The  duchy  of  Luxemburg  formed  part  of  the  German  Confederation  from  1815  to 
1867;  in  the  latter  vear  it  was  declared  by  the  treaty  of  London  to  be  neutral 
territory,  and  passea  in  i8go  to  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  The  duchy  has  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  consisting  of  45  members,  elected  directly  by  the  cantons  for  6  years. 
Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
population  being  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1899  the  total  value  of  the 
agricultural  products  was  76,346,394  francs,  and  of  manufactures,  20,200,000  francs. 
Luxemburg  is  an  extensive  producer  of  iron.  There  were  in  18919,  72  mines  in 
operation,  and  28  blast  furnaces  and  foundries.  The  number  of  laborers  employed 
in  mining  industries  was  11,095.  The  total  product  of  iron  ore  in  1899  was  5,995,412 
tons,  valued  at  16,225,280  francs;  cast  iron,  982,929  tons,  valued  at  55,740,319  francs, 
and  steel,  166,206  tons,  valued  at  18,719,511  francs.  The  total  value  of  mineral 
products  was  92,501,9.^  francs.  For  commercial  purposes  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg 
belongs  to  the  German  Customs  Union.  There  are  in  the  duchy  276  miles  of  railway 
and  594  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  The  revenue,  according  to  the  budget  for  1900,  was 
12,375,570  francs,  and  the  expenditures,  11402,540  francs.  The  public  debt  amounts 
to  12,000,000  francs  at  3l4  per  cent. 

MAO  AHTUUU,  Abtrur,  major-general,  U.  S.  V.,  succeeded  General  Elwell  S. 
Otis  as  military  governor  of  the  Philippines  in  May,  1900.  After  active  service 
General  Otis  was  relieved  of  his  command  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  sailed  from 
Manila  on  May  5.  General  MacArthur  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  He  served  in 
the  Civil  War  with  the  Twenty-fourth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  May,  1S65.  On  March  13  of  that  year  he  was  brevetted 
Jieutenant-cotonel  of  volunteers  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles 
of  Perryville,  Ky.,  and  Stone  River,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Dandridge,  Tenn.;  and 
on  the  same  day  he  received  the  brevet  of  colonel  of  volunteers  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  in  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  _  For 
gallantry  at  Missionary  Ridge  MacArthur  was  also  awarded  a  congressional  medal 
of  honor.  In  February,  186^  he  entered  the  regular  army  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  through  the  regular  grades,  becoming 
major  (Thirteenth  Infantry)  in  July,  1889,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  May,  1896.  In 
May,  1898,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  being  advanced  to 
nia|or-general  in  the  following  August;  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  second 
division  of  the  Eighth  Corps  on  special  duty  in  Havana,  Cuba.  Subsequently  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Philippmes;  he  has  served  against  the  Filipinos  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insurrection  in  February,  1899. 

MoOAliLA,  Bowman  H.,  captain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  was  prominent  in  the 
Chinese  operations  (see  Chinese  Empire)  of  June,  1900,  Commanding  the  one 
hundred  men  landed  by  Rear-Admiral  Kempff  on  reaching  Taku,  he  proceeded  with 
the  international  column,  under  command  of  Admiral  Seymour  of  the  British  Navy,  on 
the  expedition  to  reopen  the  railway  lines  between  Peking  and  the  coast  and  to 
protect  the  foreigners  in  the  capital.  In  this  hazardous  and  unsuccessful  march  the 
bravery  and  zeal  of  Captain  McCalla,  who  was  severely  wounded,  was  especially 
commended  by  Admiral  Seymour. 

Captain  McCalla  was  bom  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  in  1844,  and  graduated  from  the 
Kavat  Academy  in  1864.  He  was  attached  to  the  Susquelianna,  Brazil  Squadron, 
1865-66,  and  was  promoted  master  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year.  He  later  served  on 
various  stations,  being  promoted  commander  in  1884  and  captain  in  1898.  The  same 
year  he  was  captain  of  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  Va.  During  the  war  with  Spain, 
Captain  McCalla  won  distinction  as  commander  of  the  Marblelicad,  and  during  1899 
he  did  some  excellent  service  in  the  Philippines.  His  ofGcial  career  has  not  been 
free  from  trouble.  Charged  with  cruelty  to  his  seamen,  he  was  court-martialed, 
1890,  and  being  convicted,  was  suspended  for  three  years.  His  sentence  was  short- 
ened, and  in  March,  1900,  he  was  pardoned  by  President  McKinley.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  year  it  was  reported  that  Captain  McCalla  was  again  underling  court- 
martial  at  Manila  on  the  charge  of  poor  management  and  tack  of  discipline  on  board 
his  ship,  the  Newark. 

MAODORAIiD,  Angus,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Edinburgh,  died  April  go,  igoa    He  was  bom  in  Inverness-shire,  September  18, 
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1844,  was  educated  at  St.  Cuthbert's  College,  Ushaw,  and  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  London  University.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  July,  1872, 
and  when  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  was  restored  in  Scotland  in  1878  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  Prohably  an  important  factor  in  this 
appointment  was  his  fluency  in  the  Gaelic  speech.  On.  July  7,  1892,  he  was  translated 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh. 

MAO  I>ONAIJ},  Sir  Claude  Maxwell,  was  appointed  British  minister  to  Japan 
in  the  autumn  of  1900,  having  been  transferred  from  China.  He  had  been  present  at 
Peking  during  the  attack  on  the  legations  in  the  summer  of  1900.  He  was  born 
in  1853,  and  after  being  educated  at  Uppingham  and  at  Sandhurst,  entered  the 
army  in  1872.  He  served  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882,  and  was  appointed  in  the 
following  year  military  attache  to  the  British  agency  at  Cairo.  In  1884,  joining  the 
Forty-second  Highlanders  (the  Black  Watch),  he  took  part  in  the  operations  in 
eastern  Soudan,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Tamai.  He  received  a  special 
medal  for  gallantry.  After  a  year  of  governmental  service  in  2^nzibar  he  was  in 
1888  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  Niger  Territories,  where  he  showed  great 
ability  in  developing  the  resources  of  tlits  region.  In  1891  he  became  commissioner 
and  consul-general  tn  the  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate.  He  created  a  regular  administra- 
tion, established  a  custom  house,  and  in  1895  l^^t  the  territory  vastly  improved 
by  the  civilizing  influences  of  British  rule.  His  mission  to  Berlin  to  assist  in  the 
delimitation  of  the  boundary  between  the  Oil  Rivers  Protectorate  and  the  Cameroons 
proved  his  diplomatic  ability.  In  1896,  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  of  diplomatic 
tension  which  followed  China's  unsuccessful  war  with  Japan,  Sir  Claude  MacDonald 
was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Peking. 

As  minister  he  obtained  for  his  country  some  valuable  concessions.  It  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  the  Chinese  government  permitted  the  inspector-general  of 
maritime  customs  to  be  a  British  subject  so  long  as  Great  Britain's  trade  was 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  foreign  Power.  He  also  persuaded  the  government  to 
open  the  inland  waters  to  navigation.    He  was  made  a  K.C.M.G.  in  1S92. 

MoOIiERNANI>,  Major-General  John  Alexander,  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
died  September  20,  1900.  Bom  in  Kentucky  in  1812,  he  moved  to  Illinois,  where  he 
practised  law  and  became  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1836.  From  1843  to  1851 
he  was  a  Democratic  representative  in  Coi^ress,  and  a^ain  from  1859  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  ^  With  John  A.  Logan  and  Philip  B.  Fouke  he  raised  the 
McClemand  brigade,  which  he  commanded  at  Belmont,  having  been  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  at  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh.  and  m  1863 
relieved  General  Sherman  in  command  of  the  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
burg.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  until  July,  1863.  In  1864  he 
resigned  from  the  army,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Springfield. 

MoOOBMIOK,  Leander  J.,  manufacturer  and  inventor,  died  February  20,  1900. 
He  was  bom  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  February  8,  1819,  and  became  associated 
in  the  manufacture  of  reapers  with  his  brother,  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  and  his 
father,  Robert  McCormick,  the  inventor  of  the  reaper.  After  engaging  in  manufac- 
turing in  Cincinnati  for  a  year  he  removed  to  Chicago  in  1848,  and  in  1849  established 
with  his  brother  a  reaper  manufactory.  In  1879  this  business  was  incorporated  as 
the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company.  Ten  years  later  he  retired  from 
active  business.  He  invented  numerous  valuable  improvements  for  reapers.  In 
1871  he  gave  to  the  University  of  Virginia  a  34-inch  refracting  telescope  and  the 
observatory  that  bears  his  name. 

MAOBDOWIAW  OOKHITTZIB.   See  Bulgaria. 

MoQU'FiiUT,  Professor  Arthus  C,  D.D.   See  Pbessytixian  CatntCH. 

BIoOZiTHN,  Edward,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  Roman  Catholic  priests 
supporting  the  principle  of  political  independence  in  the  Church,  died  at  his  home 
in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  January  7.  1900.  Bom  in  New  York,  September  27,  1837,  he 
was  educated  at  the  Free  Academy,  now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda  and  the  American  College  in  Rome.  Here  he  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  i860,  and  soon  after  returned  to  New  York,  where  he 
engaged  in  active  church  work.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  a  charge  he  retained  for  twenty-one  years.  Soon  he  became  well  known 
through  his  pro^essive  ideas,  his  eloquence,  and  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  poor  and  afflicted.  His  reputation  was  increased  by  his  position  on  the  question 
of  parochial  school.i.  In  this  he  came  into  conflict  with  his  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
since  he  opposed  the  burdening  of  his  parishioners  with  the  expenses  of  denomina- 
tional institutions,  and  favored  sending  Catholic  children  to  the  public  schools.  The 
strained  relations  between  himself  and  his  superiors  were  increased  by  his  open 
friendship  with  many  Protestant  clens^ymen.  but  positive  and  formal  charges  were 
not  brought  against  him  until  he  avowed  his  adherence  to  the  single-tax  theories  of 
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Henry  Georg;e.  Dr.  McGIynn's  public  support  of  George  in  the  mayoralty  contest 
of  1886,  despite  Archbishop  Comgan's  request  to  the  contrary,  resulted  in  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  priest,  but  not  in  the  relinquishment  of  his  radical  views, 
although  Cardinal  Simeoni  declared  the  single-tax  doctrines  at  variance  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Church.  Charges,  accordingly,  were  made  against  Dr.  McGlynn, 
and  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  ProEiaganda  in  Rome.  Ignoring  the 
summons,  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Anti-Poverty  Socie^,  and  made  a  tour  of 
the  West,  proclaiming  the  doctrine,  "No  politics  from  Rome.  As  a  result  he  was 
excommunicated  in  July,  1887.  He  continued,  however,  in  popular  favor,  and  deliv- 
ered many  lectures  at  Cooper  Union,  New  York.  When  Monsignor  Satoiti  came 
to  America  as  apostolic  delegate  in  1892,  Dr.  McGljnin's  case  was  reopened,  and  in 
December  he  was  restored  to  the  church  and  the  priesthood;  but  instead  of  re- 
appointing him  to  his  old  church,  the  archbishop  sent  him  to  a  parish  in  Newbury. 
He  remained  the  friend  of  Henry  George  until  the  lattcr's  death,  and  held  to  his 
conviction  that  the  Vatican  is  not  to  dictate  the  politics  of  an  American  citizen. 
Dr.  McGIynn  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  and  had  the  affectionate 
esteem  of  many  people  who  did  not  agree  with  his  single-tax  theories.  He  gave 
Kway  his  income  to  the  poor,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  debt. 

Koannua,  hunter  Holhes,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Stonewall 
Brwade  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  a  well-known  physician  and  surgeon,  died  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  September  19,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Winchester,  Va.,  October  n, 
1835,  and  after  receiving  a  medical  education  at  the  University  of  Virginia  became 
instructor  in  surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of  the 
John  Brown  raid  he  organized  a  movement  resulting  in  all  the  Southern  medical 
students  in  Philadelphia  leaving  that  city  for  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  and 
advanced  the  necessary  money  for  this  undertaking  from  his  own  resources,  being 
subsequently,  however,  reimbursed  by  the  city  of  Richmond.  After  the  war,  in 
which  Dr.  McGuire  served  as  surgeon,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  where  he  lectured  until  18;^.  In  1883  he  established 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Richmond,  and  was  its  consulting  surgeon,  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  Virginia  Hospital,  which  he  founded  in  1894.  Dr.  McGuire 
was  president  of  the  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  and  at  various 
times  was  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  American  Surgeons' 
Association,  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynaecological  Association,  and  other  medical 
organizations.  It  is  told  of  Dr.  McGuire  that  in  the  Civil  War  he  originated  the 
practice  of  releasing  all  captured  medical  officers. 

MoEIKIiET,  William,  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1896  and  again 
in  1900,  was  born  at  Niles,  O.,  January  29,  1843.  His  father,  also  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  was  an  iron  maker  of  ability  and  character, 
widely  known  and  respected.  His  mother,  who  was  of  English  and  Scotch-German 
descent,  lived  to  see,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year,  her  son  take  the  inaugural  oath.  Will- 
iam's education  was  begun  in  the  public  schools  of  Niles ;  but  when  he  was  9  years  old 
the  family  moved  to  Poland,  Mahoning  County,  where  his  education  was  continued 
in  Union  Seminary.  In  June.  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Twenty-third 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  during  the  entire  war,  being  breveted  major 
for  "gallant  and  meritorious  service."  Upon  leaving  the  army  he  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1867.  and  settled  in  Canton,  which  he  has  since  made 
his  home.  In  1871  he  married  Miss  Ida  Saxton,  and  two  daughters  were  born  to 
them,  both  of  whom  died  in  early  childhood.  In  i86g  MciGnley  began  his  political 
career  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Stark  County,  a  Democratic  county  which  failed 
to  re-elect  him  in  1871.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  in  that  body 
until  1891,  when  he  was  defeated  for  re-election,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Democrats 
had  gerrymandered  the  State.  In  Congress  McKinley  was  known  as  an  uncompro- 
mising advocate  of  a  high  protective  tariff.  In  1880  McKinley  was  appointed  a 
meml^r  of  the  ways  and  means  committee;  and  as  chairman  of  that  committee  in 
iSoD  he  introduced  and  succeeded  in  having  passed  the  so-called  McKinley  Tariff 
hiU,  a  high  protective  measure,  representing  the  fruits  of  Republican  victory  in  1888. 
and  resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  the  party  in  1892.  In  1891  McKinley  was  elected 
governor  of  Ohio  by  21,500  plurality,  and  in  1893  he  was  re-elected  by  80,995  plural- 
ity. In  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1888,  when  McKinley  was  pledged 
to  support  James  G.  Blaine,  and  more  especially  in  the  convention  of  1892.  when  he 
supported  Benjamin  Harrison,  there  was  a  strong  movement  to  nominate  McKinley, 
but  this,  it  may  be  said  to  his  enduring  credit,  he  would  not  allow.  In  June,  1896, 
however  (see  Hanna,  Marcus  A.),  he  was  nominated  for  President  on  the  first 
ballot,  the  convention  vote  being  as  follows:  McKinley,  661^;  Reed,  84V2 ;  Quay, 
6l3/i;  Morton,  58;  Allison,  35K.  After  the  Democratic  convention,  which  met  in 
July,  had  demanded  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  W.  J.  Bryan  (<7.i'.),  an  uncompromising  silver  radical,  searching  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  Mr.  McKinley's  position  on  the  subject.   From  this  it  appeared 
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that  the  tariff,  and  not  the  currency,  was  the  subject  to  which  Mr.  McKinley  had 
given  special  attention  and  upon  which  he  held  firm  convictions.  In  1890,  mainly 
with  a  view,  it  was  said,  to  party  regularity,  he  voted  in  favor  of  the  Sherman  Silver 
bill,  which  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  purchase  4,500,000  ounces  of 
stiver  monthly  and  to  issue  treasury  certificates  therefor.  The  hard  times  and 
financial  stringency  which  followed  were  by  bankers  and  business  men  largely 
ascribed  to  this  silver  law,  and  they  echoed  Cleveland's  sentiment  when  he  said  in 
his  message  in  August,  1893,  to  the  Congress  especially  convened  to  repeal  the  law : 
"I  believe  these  things  are  principally  chargeable  to  congressional  l^islation  touch- 
ing the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver  by  the  general  government"  The  repeal  of 
the  law  met  with  the  general  approval  of  financial  interests,  yet  in  September,  18^, 
Mr.  McKinley,  in  criticising  the  administration,  said:  "The  Democratic  govern- 
ment has  .  .  .  given  us  no  silver  legislation  whatever,  except  to  strike  down  the 
Sherman  taw  at  its  special  session,  called  for  that  purpose  in  response  to  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  a  Democratic  President  The  party  that  struck  stiver  down  and 
gave  it  the  severest  blow  it  ever  had  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  that  metal  honor- 
able treatment"  On  account  of  this  and  similar  statetiKnts  severe  criticisms  were 
passed  upon  the  Republican  convention  in  nominating  Mr.  McKinley  upon  a  platform 
which  unequivocally  demanded  a  gold  currency,  for  it  was  thought  that  upon  the 
paramount  issue  of  the  campaign  the  candidate  chosen  should  be  the  leader,  not  the 
follower,  of  his  party.  During  the  campaign,  however,  Mr.  McKinley  declared 
plainly  in  favor  of  sound  money,  and  this  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  antipa- 
thy of  the  Cleveland  Democrats  for  Mr.  Bryan,  resulted  in  his  receiving  271  electoral 
votes,  as  against  176  cast  for  Mr.  Bryan.  Immediately  after  his  inauguration  the 
President  convened  a  special  session  of  Coi^ress,  which  passed  the  Dingley  Tariff 
bill,  a  measure  designed  to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  treasury  and  to  protect  home 
industries.  In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  December  6,  iBgy,  the  President 
urged  the  necessity  of  banking  and  currency  laws  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  deple- 
tion of  the  gold  reserve  as  had  occurred  in  1893.  Mainly,  however,  the  message  dealt 
with  the  Cuban  troubles.  The  President  stated  that  the  new  Liberal  ministry  under 
Sagasta,  in  response  to  representations  made  by  the  United  States,  had  recalled 
Weyler,  revoked  the  order  of  concentration,  promised  to  institute  immediately  an 
autonomous  government  in  Cuba,  and  had  ^iven  assurances  that  the  war  would  be 
conducted  henceforth  upon  "humane"  principles.  In  view  of  these  &cts,  the  Presi- 
dent considered  that  the  United  States  should  not  interfere  until  the  new  ministry 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  make  good  its  intentions.  In  January,  however,  it  became 
evident  that  the  Cubans  had  suffered  too  long  and  deeply  and  had  become  too 
thoroughly  distruetful  of  Spanish  kindness  to  allow  to  the  new  measures  any  chance 
of  success.  As  conditions  grew  steadily  worse,  the  second-class  battle-ship  Maine 
was  sent  to  Havana  to  guard  American  interests.  On  February  15,  1898,  this  vessel 
was  blown  to  pieces  by  what  was  afterward  shown  to  be  a  submarine  mine.  Yet  as 
no  direct  proof  was  adduced  to  show  that  the  Spanish  authorities  were  culpable,  the 
President  continued  his  endeavors  to  find  a  peaceftil  solution  for  the  Cuban  troubles. 
On  March  23  Spain  was  Informed  that  if  some  method  of  securing  peace  in  Cuba 
was  not  speedily  obtained,  the  President  would  submit  the  whole  matter  to  Congress. 
Spain  replied  on  the  31st  that  if  the  Cubans  desired  it  an  armistice  would  be  declared, 
but  that  the  future  relations  of  Spain  and  Cuba  could  not  immediately  be  decided 
upon.  On  April  11  the  President  stated  in  a  message  to  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  now  interfere  to  stop  the  war.  He  cautioned  Congress,  however,' 
against  recognizing  the  Cubans  as  belligerents,  since  this  would  force  the  United 
States  to  grant  neutrality  rights  to  both  parties,  and  he  also  advised  Congress  not 
to  recognize  the  "so-called  Cuban  republic,"  for  then,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  nations,  the  United  States  wotdd  be  obliged  to  treat  the  Cubans  as  equal  allies 
and  Cuba  as  a  sovereign  nation.  Upon  receiving  the  President's  mess^^e  Coi^ress 
directed  that  the  military  and  navai  forces  of  the  United  States  should  be  used  to 
secure  Cuban  independence,  and  the  war  followed.  During  the  war  various  scandals, 
great  and  small,  arose  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  war  office,  and 
these  resulted  finally,  though  not  directly,  in  the  retirement  of  R.  A.  Alger  as  secre- 
tary of  war  and  in  the  appointment  in  his  stead  of  EHhu  Root,  of  New  York.  When, 
after  the  fall  of  Santiago,  it  became  evident  that  further  resistance  b^  Spain  was 
useless,  the  French  ambassador  was  requested  on  July  26,  i8g8,  to  mquire  upon 
what  terms  the  United  States  would  consider  peace  negotiations.  The  President 
answered  that  Spain  must  evacuate  Cuba,  cede  Porto  Rico,  and  permit  the  United 
States  to  occupy  Manila  until  the  disposition  and  ownership  of  the  Philippines  were 
determined  by  treaty.  A  protocol  to  this  effect  having  been  signed  on  August  12, 
1898,  the  President  on  August  26  appointed  five  commissioners  to  draw  up  a  definite 
treaty  in  conjunction  with  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  Spain. 
The  one  unsettled  question  of  great  importance  which  came  before  the  commission, 
and  one  upon  which  the  American  commissioners  were  divided  in  opinion,  was  the 
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disposition  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  now  known  from  official  records  made  public 
two  years  after  the  treaty  was  drawn  that  the  President  eventually  assumed  entire 
responsibility  for  the  settlement  of  this  question  and  directed  the  commissioners  to 
demand  from  Spain  the  cession  of  the  islands.  By  this  act  alone  his  first  administra- 
tion is  stamped  as  the  most  important  since  that  of  Lincoln.  For  while  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  this  country  to  acquire  territory  as  such  had  practically  been  affirmed 
by  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803  and  since  that  time,  there  was  no  precedent  for 
die  acquisition  of  a  thickly  peopled  country,  which  could  only  be  held  as  a  colony  and 
ruled  ex-caihedra  by  a  system  of  laws  devised  for  that  especial  purpose,  and  adminis- 
tered by  appointees  of  the  central  government.  If  in  the  cases  pending  (see  Unitbd 
States,  paragraph  Judiciary)  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  end  of  igoo  it  is  held 
that  the  power  to  acquire  territory  carries  with  it  as  a  corollary  the  power  to  govern 
as  subjects  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory,  then  the  scope  of  the  constitution  as 
previously  known  will  by  the  President's  initial  action  be  in  one  particular  immeas- 
urably enlarged. 

The  treaty  with  Spain,  as  drawn  up  by  the  commissioners  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's directions,  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  February  6,  1899.  About  the  same 
time  the  Filipinos  under  Agruinaldo  began  a  revolt  agamst  the  United  States.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  this  revolt  would  not  amount  to  anything,  and  would  be 
quelled  within  six  months;  a  large  number  of  troops  were  hastily  sent  to  the  i^ands, 
however,  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1900  the  insurrection  was  still  in  progress. 
The  reasons  for  the  revolt  are  as  yet  obscure,  but  it  was  frequently  declared  that  one 
of  the  determining  causes  was  the  fact  that  while  during  the  war  with  Spain  and 
immediately  subsequent  to  it  the  military  commanders  in  the  Philippines  permitted 
the  Filipinos  to  believe  that  they  would  be  dealt  with  as  allies  and  that  their  govern- 
ment would  be  recognized,  this  policy  was  later  changed,  and  the  natives  were  given 
to  understand  that  they  were  a  subject  people  (see  Presidential  Caupaign,  para- 
graph Imperialism).  In  his  annual  message  of  December  5,  1898,  the  President 
advised  that  the  regular  standing  army  be  increased  at  his  discretion  to  100,000  men. 
The  President  also  made  mention  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  which  had  been 
accomplished  on  August  12,  1898,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
on  July  7,  1898.  "  In  May,  1899,  an  important  executive  order  was  made  removing 
some  3000  federal  offices  from  the  competitive  list,  as  provided  for  by  the  Civil 
Service  act  of  Congress  of  1883,  and  shifting  others  from  the  classified  to  the  un- 
classified service.  The  Civil  Service  Reform  League  (g.v.),  in  commenting  upon 
this  order,  pointed  out  that  it  marked  the  first  great  reduction  made  in  the  actual 
extent  of  the  merit  system  since  the  act  of  18S3  was  passed.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  stated  that  only  such  offices  had  been  taken  from  the  competitive  list  as  experi- 
ence showed  was  desirable.  "The  principal  purpose  of  the  order,"  said  President 
McKinley,  "was  to  exempt  from  competitive  examination  certain  places  involving 
judiciary  responsibilities  or  duties  of  a  strictly  confidential  nature  or  executive 
character,  which  it  was  thought  might  better  be  filled  either  hy  non-competitive 
examination  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  appointing  officer."  In  his  annual  message 
of  December,  1899  (see  article  United  States,  paragraph  Congress)  the  President 
strongly  recommended  that  Congress  enact  a  subsidy  bill  to  develop  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  country  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The  expense,"  he  said,  "is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  advantage  to  be  achieved."  "The  re-establishment  of  our 
merchant  marine  involves  in  a  large  measure  our  continued  industrial  progress  and 
the  extension  of  our  commercial  triumphs."  Both  in  this  recommendation  and  in 
others  disposition  was  shown  by  the  administration  to  neglect  immediate  considera- 
tions of  economy  for  the  larger  advantages  which  it  was  thought  would  accrue  to 
the  country  if  aid  were  extended  for  some  national  purpose  or  to  a  large  class  of 
people.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  large  pensions  iq.v.)  already  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  President  advised  and  Congress  enacted  a  law  considerably  increasing 
them.  A  more  notable  instance  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Spanish  war  bonds, 
$200,00(^000  in  amount,  were  sold.  These,  if  disposed  of  through  regular  banking 
channels,  would  have  brought,  at  least,  $107  for  every  $100  par  value,  thus  netting 
the  government  $314,000,000.  But  as  they  were  sold  at  par  in  small  amounts  all 
over  the  country  as  a  popular  investment,  and  in  order  to  incite  patriotism,  the 
government  only  received  $200,000,000  minus  the  cost,  estimated  in  the  millions,  of 
the  clerical  work  which  this  method  necessitated.  The  President's  advocacy  of  the 
construction  of  a  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  (see  Nicaragua 
Canal)  and  its  control  by  this  country  when  completed,  and  the  interest  manifested 
1^  him  in  the  permanent  strengthening  of  the  militanr  and  naval  forces  of  the 
ifnited  States,  illustrate  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  the  opinion  of  the  Executive 
that  money  should  not  be  grudged  where  benefit  to  widespread  interests  or  the 
prosecution  of  the  national  policy  is  involved. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  President's  first  administration  it  became  evident  that  he 
lud  gained  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  reliance  of  Congress.   A  bostUe  Congress  or 
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even  an  aggressively  hostile  minority  in  Congress  would  have  had  rich  opportuni^ 
during  the  administration  to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  Executive  by  holding  up 
appointments  and  by  demanding  information  which  the  President  deemed  it  "incom- 
patiblewith  the  pubfic  interest"  to  disclose.  But  in  both  these  respects  Congress  showed 
itself  unwontedfy  complacent.  During  his  long  term  of  office  in  Congress,  the  President 
had  thoroughly  learned  the  characteristics  of  that  body  and  the  personality  of  many  of 
its  leaders.  And,  therefore,  and  perhaps  taking  advice  from  the  disagreements  of  his 
predecessor  with  Congress,  he  made  a  point  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  heads 
of  congressional  committees  and  of  consulting  them  upon  matters  of  importance. 
Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  second  administration  vetoed  over  400  bills.  Early  in  1900 
President  McKinley  had  vetoed  only  4.  At  the  elections  held  in  November,  igoo 
(see  article  Presidential  Cahpaign  for  a  discussion  of  the  issues  and  an  analysis 
of  the  returns),  the  President  received  aga  electoral  votes,  against  155  cast  for  his 
opponent;  in  1896  the  President  had  received  271  electoral  votes,  while  Mr.  Bryan 
received  176. 

MaoIiAGAK,  Sir  Douglas,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  a  prominent  Scotch  physician,  died 
April  5,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Ayr,  April  17,  1812,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1833.  After 
this  he  studied  in  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris,  and  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Scotch  medical  societies,  being  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Edin- 
burgh, 1884,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  1859-^0.  He  was 
professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  and  public  health  in  Edinburgh  University  from 
1862  to  1896,  when  he  retired.    He  was  knighted  in  18S6. 

MoLBAT,  Frankun,  a  prominent  Canadian  actor,  died  of  brain  fever  in  Lon- 
don, England,  July  5,  1900.  Bom  of  Scotch  parentage  at  Watford.  Ontario,  he  was 
educated  at  Woodstock  College  and  Toronto  University,  and  before  graduatiim  at 
the  latter  institution  accepted  the  chair  of  modem  languages  in  the  Woodstodc 
College  Institute.  Through  the  influence  of  James  E.  Murdock  he  attended  the 
Boston  School  of  Oratory,  subsequently  joinmg  Wilson  Barrett's  company  and 
becoming  a  Shakespearean  scholar  of  considerable  authority.  His  actii^  not  only 
was  popular,  but  was  subtle  and  intelligent.  He  appeared  in  over  forty  rdles,  of 
which  may  be  mentioned;  The  Deemster  in  B en-ma- chrec;  the  Tetrarch  in  Claudian; 
Father  Christmas  in  Silver  King;  Richelieu  in  The  Three  Musketeers;  Nero,  in 
The  Sign  of  the  Cross;  Peter  Quince  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Cassius  in 
Julius  Casar;  Hubert  in  King  John;  lago  in  Othello. 

MoBHTRTBIB,  William,  Ph.D.,  chemist  and  president  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society,  was  bom  at  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  March  10,  1851,  and  was  educated 
at  Lafayette  College,  from  which  he  received  the  degrees  of  Engineer  of  Mines, 
Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  serv- 
ing as  assistant  chemist,  chief  chemist,  and  special  agent  in  agricultural  technology. 
In  1878  he  represented  this  department  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  in  1883  received 
the  honor  of  being  appointed  "Chevalier  du  Merite  Agricole."  Dr.  McMurtrie  was 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Illinois  from  1882  to  1888,  and  chemist 
to  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Awards  on  Wool  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  in  1895 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  section  of  chemistry  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  has  been  chairman  of  the  New  York  section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  He  is  the  author  of  many  valuable  works,  including 
The  Culture  of  the  Beet  and  Manufacture  of  Sugar  Therefrom;  The  Culture  of 
Sumac:  Grape  Culture  in  the  United  States;  Investigation  of  Wools  and  Other 
Animal  Industries,  and  numerous  other  scientific  papers. 

McNAIR,  Frederick  Vallette,  rear-admiral  in  the  United  States  Navy,  died 
November  28,  1900.  He  commanded  the  Asiatic  squadron  from  1895  until  1898. 
Though  Admiral  McNair's  name  is  not  directly  connected  with  any  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  proficiency  of  the  gunners  and  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  vessels  when  he  handed  over  the  command  to  Commodore 
Dewey  were  important  factors  in  the  victories  of  Manila  Bay.  Admiral  McNair  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1837,  graduated  from  Annapolis  in  1857,  and,  rising  in  com- 
mand, was  awointed  commodore  in  1895  and  rear-admiral  three  years  later.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  Chinese  waters  and  in  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron. He  was  in  active  service  throughout  the  war.  and  served  under  Farragut  on 
the  Mississippi,  taking  part  in  the  engagement  of  the  Qialmeth  batteries  and  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  the  engagements  resulting  in  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Fisher.  In  1868  McNair  was  instructor  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
In  1872,  being  commissioned  commander,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Kear- 
sarge,  and  later  of  the  Portsmouth.  Subsequently  he  was  captain  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Marc  Island,  Cal..  and  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory. 
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MADAQASOAR,  a  French  colony,  is  an  island  separated  from  Africa  by  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  the  least  distance  to  the  mainland  being  230  miles. 

Area  attd  Population. — Madagascar  is  the  fourth  largest  island  in  the  world,  hav- 
ing a  length  of  975  miles,  a  breadth  of  358  miles,  and  an  estimated  area,  with  its 
adjacent  islands,  of  228,500  square  miles.  No  census  has  ever  been  taken,  but  what 
seems  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  estimate  places  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
3,500,000,  of  whom  the  most  important  element  is  the  Hova  tribe,  an  intelligent  race 
numbering  about  i,oco,ooo  and  allied  to  the  Malays.  Other  tribes  with  their  esti- 
mated numbers  are:  Sakalavas,  1,000,000;  B^tsll^os,  600,000;  Betstmisaraloi,  400,- 
000;  Bara,  200,00a  The  foreign  inhabitants,  who  are  largely  engaged  in  trade,  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  coast  towns,  and  consist  of  Hindus,  Chinese,  Arabs,  and 
Mauritian  Creoles,  while  many  negroes  have  been  brought  from  Africa  as  slaves. 
The  capital  and  largest  city  is  Antananarivo,  with  a  population  variously  estimated 
at  from  70,000  to  100,000,  and  the  chief  port  is  Tamatave,  on  the  east  coast,  with 
from  5000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  Madagascar  has  few  other  laige  towns;  the  promi- 
nent port,  Majunga,  however,  on  the  northwest  coast,  has  a  population  estimat«l  at 
from  6000  to  14,00a 

Christian  missions  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  island,  by  1895  a  large 
part  of  the  Hova  and  other  tribes  being  regarded  as  Christianized.  The  Protestants, 
estimated  at  450,000  in  number,  are  connected  with  churches  established  by  the 
London  Missionaty  Society  and  with  various  Anglican,  American,  and  Norwegian 
Lutheran,  and  Friends'  missions,  while  about  50,000  persons  were  connected  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  missions.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  various  missions  there 
were  hospitals  and  allied  institutions,  colleges,  and  about  1800  schools,  with  some 
170,000  pupils  in  attendance.  Upon  the  establishment  of  French  authority  strong 
political  influence  was  brought  to  bear  against  the  Protestants,  and  although  procla- 
mations guaranteeing  relmous  liberty  were  issued,  many  natives  have  been  con- 
strained and.  it  is  alleged,  were  terrorized  into  accepting  Catholicism,  and  mudi 
Protestant  church  property  turned  over  to  the  Catholic  authorities.  Some  of  the 
churches  have  been  restored,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  influence  is 
decidedly  against  the  Protestant  missions. 

Government  and  Finance. — Although  the  French  claim  to  Madagascar  dates  as  far 
back  as  1642,  the  government  of  the  island  up  to  1895  an  absolute  monarchy,  at 
that  time  under  Queen  Rinavalona  III.  Since  18S5  a  French  resident-general  had 
been  stationed  at  the  capital,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  nomi- 
nally under  the  control  of  France,  which  government  in  1890  extended  its  protection 
over  the  island.  This  the  native  government  refused  to  recognize,  but  in  1895  a 
French  expedition  compelled  the  submission  of  the  queen,  the  colonial  government 
being  formed  the  following  year  with  General  Joseph  S.  Gallieni  as  governor-general 
and  commander-in-chief,  a  position  he  still  holds.  Queen  K^avalona  was  finally 
deposed  in  February,  1897,  and  with  her  family  exiled  to  Reunion  Island,  whence 
she  was  deported  to  Algiers  in  March,  1899.  Slavery  was  nominally  abolished  in 
1877  and  again,  by  the  French,  in  1896,  However,  the  corvee,  a  system  of  enforced 
labor  directed  by  the  government,  was  maintained.  In  this  way  government  expendi- 
tures for  various  public  works  have  been  kept  down,  but  the  oppression  of  the 
people  has  been  regarded  as  severe,  while  they  have  also  borne  the  imposition  of 
many  taxes.  In  igoo  there  were  reports  of  cruel  measures  practised  General 
Gallieni,  which  were  discussed  in  the  French  chamber,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  announced  that  the  corvee  would  be  abolished  on  the  first  of  January, 
1901.  The  troops  maintained  by  France  in  Madagascar  in  190D  were  reported  to 
number  375  commissioned  officers  and  10.920  men — a  force  that  still  seems  necessary 
to  uphold  the  French  authority;  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  285  were  natives 
and  of  the  privates,  7215.  The  French  budget  for  1900  assigned  22,375,483  francs 
($4,318,468)  for  military  expenditures  in  the  islands  The  total  cost  of  the  French 
occupation  was  estimated  to  be  nearly  $34,000,000.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  is 
direct  and  indirect  taxation,  and  the  principal  expenditures  are  (or  military  and 
civil  administration  and  public  works.  In  1897  the  revenue  amounted  to  9,093,820 
francf:,  and  the  expenditure,  7,495,131  francs;  in  1899  the  re\%nue  was  about  9..i36,ooo 
francs,  but  the  expenditure  reached  11,136.000  francs,  the  deficiency  of  1.800,000 
francs  being  met  by  the  French  government.  For  the  year  1900  the  total  cost  of  the 
colony  to  France  was  25,181,048  francs  ($4,859,942). 

Production  and  Commerce. — Cattle-raising  and  agriculture  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries, the  products  of  the  latter  including  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  vanilla ;  cacao  is  also  produced,  and  rubber,  which  commercially  is  the 
most  important  product  of  the  island.  Many  minerals—including  gold.  iron,  galena, 
copper,  sulphur,  lignite,  and  graphite^have  been  found  and  severu  hundred  mining 
claims  staked  out,  but  hitherto  little  actual  -  mining  has  been  done.  The  few  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  island  are  carried  on  by  primitive  methods,  and  include 
metal  work  and  the  weaving  of  silk,  cotton,  and  the  raphia  palm  fibre.  The  leading 
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imports  are  textiles,  wine  and  other  beverages,  flour,  and  tobacco ;  the  chief  exports 
are  rubber,  cattle,  hides,  raphia,  and  wax.  The  reported  values  of  Madagascar's 
imports  and  exports,  in  francs  worth  19.3  cents  each,  are  as  follows : 


Practically  French  trade  produced  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  1899  over  those 
of  1898.  British  trade  has  greatly  declined  owing  to  the  imposition  of  preferential 
tariffs  favoring  French  commerce ;  in  the  case  of  cotton  tissues — one  of  the  principal 
imports — tariff  discriminations  have  virtually  closed  the  market  to  all  but  French 
goods.  The  percentage  of  the  exports  taken  by  France— about  62  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1899 — is  also  increasing.  The  rubber  export  in  1899  was  valued  at  2,313,150 
francs.  The  export  of  gold  to  France,  which  in  1896  amounted  to  less  than  87,000 
francs,  in  1899  reached  1,064,200  francs.  In  1898  the  entrances  and  clearances  at  the 
ports  of  the  island  were  6061  vessels,  aggr^ating  879,000  tons,  of  which  734,000  tons 
were  French,  78,000  British,  and  39,000  German. 

""^rrmrnunications. ~-The  French  have  expended,  or  rather  have  caused  the  natives 
to  expend,  a  considerable  amount  of  effort  on  the  building  of  roads,  but  few  good 
highways  yet  exist,  and  transportation  is  effected  largely  by  carriers  and  canoes. 
Tamatave  and  Antananarivo,  and  some  of  the  military  posts  are  being  connected  by 
wagon  roads,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  connect  the  lagoons  on  the  east  coast  by 
canals.  There  is  telegraphic  communication  between  Tamatave  and  the  capital,  and 
a  railway,  180  miles  in  length,  has  been  projected  between  the  two  cities.  There  are 
a  few  other  telegraph  lines,  one  of  which  connects  Antananarivo  with  the  port 
Majunga,  which  has  cable  communication  with  the  Eastern  Tel^^ph  Company  in 
Mozambique. 
MAQNAIJITM.   See  Aluminum. 

MAONBSITB.  The  production  of  magnesite  in  the  United  States  in  1900  is  stated 
at  2768  short  tons,  valued  at  $10,518,  as  compared  with  2000  tons,  with  a  value  of 
$7600,  produced  in  1899.   The  production  in  both  cases  came  from  California. 

MAONBTIO  SURVEY  of  the  United  States.  In  1899  Dr.  H.  S.  Pritchett, 
then  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  at  present 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  created  a  division  of  terres- 
trial magnetism,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer.  This  division  is  engaged  in 
extending  the  m^:netic  work  previously  done  bjr  the  Survey,  and  in  preparing  for  a 
thoroi^h  investigation  of  the  magnetic  conditions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  under  its  jurisdiction.  Such  a  magnetic  survey  involves  the  determination 
of  the  declination,  dip,  and  intensity  at  a  number  of  places,  and  the  study  of  the 
secular  variation.  The  area  to  be  investigated  comprises  3,731,990  square  miles,  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  Europe  and  about  one-fifteenth  that  of  the  globe. 

The  work  done  since  the  formation  of  this  division,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1900, 
includes  observations  of  magnetic  intensity,  declination  and  dip  at  about  500  stations. 
At  most  of  these  stations  permanent  marks  have  been  placed,  which  indicate  the 
true  north  with  precision.  The  vessels  of  the  Survey  have  also  made  extensive  series 
of  observations  for  the  use  of  the  mariner,  much  work  of  this  kind  having  been  done 
in  Alaskan  waters,  where  there  are  often  places  of  pronounced  local  attraction.  In 
some  cases  in  this  region  a  ship's  compass  will  be  aflfected  from  one-quarter  of  a 
point  to  four  points.  To  study  the  subject  of  secular  variation,  stations,  known  as 
"repeat"  stations,  have  been  established  in  many  localities,  usually  at  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  college  or  university  to  insure  permanency,  where  observations  will  be 
made  at  regular  intervals  and  the  amount  of  secular  change  determined.  The 
magnetic  sur\'eys  of  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Iowa  have  been 
completed,  the  Geological  Surveys  of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  co-operating  in 
the  work  in  those  States.  At  a  number  of  magnetic  base  stations  the  variations  of 
magnetism  will  be  recorded  photographically  for  purposes  of  comparison  add  discus- 
sion. On  July  I,  1900,  a  temporary  observatory  was  opened  at  Baldwin.  Kan.,  while 
a  permanent  observatory  has  been  erected  at  Cheltenham,  Md.,  16  miles  southeast 
of  Washington.  Regular  declination  readings  have  been  made  at  the  International 
Latitude  Observatory  at  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  and  at  Sitka,  Alaska.  The  sites  for  per- 
manent magnetic  base  stations  at  Sitka  and  near  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  have 
been  selected,  and  buildings  soon  will  be  erected.  Special  simultaneous  observations 
were  made  during  the  solar  eclipse  of  May  28,  1900.  and  at  other  times  in  order  to 
determine  over  how  large  an  area  the  variations  as  recorded  at  the  base  stations 
would  apply.  The  practical  importance  of  this  work  consists  in  the  obtaining  of  data 
useful  in  the  location  of  tand~boundaries  determined  in  earlier  surveys,  the  establish* 
ment  of  true  meridian  lines  for  the  use  of  local  surveyors,  and  the  supplying  of  mag- 
netic data  to  the  mariner. 


Imports. 
Exports 


1896.         1897.         1898.  1899. 

13.897.931  18,358,918  21,641,000  27,916,617 
3,605,952    4.342.432    4.960,000  8,045,440 
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MAZNB,  a  New  England  State,  has  an  area  of  33,040  square  miles.  The  capital 
is  Augusta.   Maine  was  admitted  to  the  Union  March  15,  1820. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Corn,  440.244  bushels,  $242,134;  wheat,  40,755  bushels.  $36,680;  oats,  5.257.- 
612  bushels,  $1,997,893;  barley,  315,319  bushels,  $195,498;  rye,  17.080  bushels,  $14,006; 
buckwheat,  719.7150  bushels,  $352,682;  potatoes,  6.200,208  bushels,  $3,038,102;  and 
hay,  843,997  tons,  $10,929,761.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  estimates  the  wool  product  of  1900  as  follows;  Number  of  sheep, 
247,168;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  1,483,0^  pounds;  scoured  wool,  889,805 
pounds. 

Manufactures  and  Fisheries. — During  the  calendar  year  1900  the  following  new 
establishments  were  constructed:  Eight  creameries  and  cheese  factories;  41  lumber, 
planing,  shingle,  and  stave  mills;  4  starch  factories;  2  machine  shops;  14  canning 
factories,  and  26  miscellaneous  mills,  factories,  and  shops — in  all  95  new  establish- 
ments. Ten  cotton  factories  reported  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  as 
follows;  Aggregate  capital,  $15,697,710;  cost  of  material  used,  $6,397,630;  total  wages 
paid.  $4,142,896;  value  of  product,  $11,854,655.  Twenty-eight  woollen  mills  reported: 
Capital,  $4,111,080;  cost  of  material.  $4,010,345  i  wages  paid,  $1,569,534;  value  of 
produci  $7,167,715 ;  31  woodworking  plants  (for  the  manufacture  of  house  finish) 
reported :  Cupital,  $743,900 ;  cost  of  material,  $706,500 ;  wages  paid,  $447,382 ;  value  of 
product,  $i,482,5oa  The  canning  industry  includes  the  packing  of  sweet  com,  sar- 
dines, clams,  blueberries,  beans,  squash,  apples,  and  tomatoes.  This  industry  has 
become  more  valuable  than  the  slate,  granite,  and  ice  industries  of  the  State  com- 
bined, the  value  of  the  entire  canned  product  being  about  $5,000,000  annually.  Maine 
is  the  only  State  engaged  in  the  sardine  packing  industry,  and  ranks  third  as  a 
packer  of  sweet  corn.  The  following  table  gives  interesting  figures  in  regard  to  the 
four  chief  canning  industries  in  1899: 


Cunmra  Itoqitbt. 

Factob». 

Number  of 
emplorees. 

Caaem 
pitcked.* 

Value  of 
product. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Valoe. 

S 
14 
68 
80 

$85,000 
18,900 
500,000 
661,000 

100 
1,887 
7,500 
8,078 

^,000 
68,160 
010^ 
1,170,088 

«104,000 
170.418 
l,51ft,«74 
8,258,078 

1840,000 
M,008 

lU 

|i,ua,9oo 

15,0a 

16,065,868 

*  Each  case  coDtatned  Si  cans. 

Ship-building  is  an  important  industry  in  Maine;  the  total  tonnage  launched  dur- 
ing the  II  months  ending  November  30,  1900,  was  53,067  tons,  as  compared  with 
47.088  tons  for  the  entire  calendar  year  1899. 

About  20,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  sea  and  shore  fisheries  in  1900,  and 
nearly  $3,000,000  were  invested  in  this  industry.  The  total  value  of  the  various 
products  approximated  $6,000,000.  In  1900  there  were  49  creameries  and  14  cheese 
factories  in  operation,  which  together  utilized  the  product  of  30,000  cows.  In  1899 
Maine  ranked  second  among  the  States  as  a  producer  of  granite.  During  that  year 
quarrying  yielded  granite  to  the  value  of  $1,321,082;  slate,  $181,766;  limestone 
$1,028,375.   The  product  of  85  cigar  factories  was  5,872,517  cigars. 

Con»nerce.~DuTmg  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  various  ports  aggregated  in  value  $2,928,010,  an  increase  in  a  year 
of  $853,678;  and  the  exports,  $15,263,129.  an  increase  of  $1,484,824.  Imports  of  gold 
and  silver  at  Bangor  were  $159,214;  exports,  $83;  imports  of  gold  at  Passama- 
quoddy,  $89,915,  making  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  year  $18,436,351. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
was  3.15  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  1923.52.  The  street  railway  mile- 
age was  240,20  in  18^,  and  on  June  30,  1900,  was  268.99,  an  increase  of  28.79  miles. 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  steam  railroads  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  were 
$io,ocfe,502,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $1,285,284.  The  number  of  passengers  carried 
was  5.417,759.  a  gain  in  a  year  of  508.788.  The  total  freight  tonnage  was  7,681.808, 
as  against  6.539,200  tons  in  1899.  an  increase  of  1,142,608  tons. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  83  national  banks  in  operation,  and  17 
in  liquidation,  and  the  active  capital  aggregated  $10,858,500;  circulation,  $6,516,725; 
deposits,  $23,061,141;  and  resen^e  held,  $7,773,288.  The  loan  and  trust  companies. 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  17.  and  had  capital,  $1,601,700;  deposits,  $9,058,640;  and 
resources,  $12,152,207;  and  the  mutual  savings  banks,  51,  with  183,103  depositors; 
deposits,  $66,132,677,  and  resources,  $69,718,075.    The  exchanges  at  the  Portland 
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clearing  house  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  igoo,  aggregEted  $56,966,243,  a 
decrease  within  a  year  of  $21,058,476. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  210,192;  enrolment  in  the  public 
schools,  131,588,  and  average  daily  attendance,  97,706.  Compared  with  1898  this  is 
a  decrease  in  the  enrolment,  but  an  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  There 
were  in  1899,  6447  teachers,  3966  buildings  used  as  school-houses,  and  public  school 
property  valued  at  $4,222,395 — all  these  figures  being  slightly  less  than  in  the  pre- 
cedmgyear.  The  revenue  was  $1,507,345,  and  the  expenditures,  $1,513,125,  of  which 
$1,118,954  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  There  were  157  public 
high  schools,  with  345  teachers  and  8843  students ;  37  private  secondary  schools,  with 
144  teachers  and  2581  students;  5  public  schools,  with  31  teachers  and  700  students, 
and  2  private  normal  schools,  with  6  teachers  and  40  students.  Four  colleges  and 
universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  88  professors  and  instructors,  1002 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $217,320;  and  2  collies  and  seminaries  for  women 
reported  23  professors  and  instructors.  257  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $i8,7oa 
The  professional  schools  comprised  2  theological  schools,  with  13  instructors  and  63 
students;  i  law  school,  with  9  instructors  and  30  students,  and  2  medical  schools, 
with  32  instructors  and  167  students. 

Finances. — Receipts  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  two  years  ending  December  31, 
1900,  including  balances,  were  $3,953,647;  disbursements,  $3,754.7^;  balance  on 
hand,  December  31,  1900,  $198,879.  The  principal  sources  of  State  revenue  during 
1899  and  1900  were  as  follows :  Cities,  towns,  etc.,  $1,815,902 ;  savings  banks,  $851,566; 
railroads,  $323,052;  insurance  companies,  $131,405;  new  corporations,  $71,565.  The 
total  revenue  for  the  State  during  the  two  years  was  $1,783,021.  The  bonded  debt  of 
the  State  at  the  close  of  1900  was  $2,103,000,  a  reduction  of  $516,300  since  i8ga 
Outstanding  temporary  loans  against  the  State  aggregated  $350,000. 

Penal  Institutions  and  State  Charities. — On  November  30,  1900,  the  number  of 
patients  at  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital  was  771,  an  increase  of  38  in  two  years.  There 
were  172  convicts  in  the  State  prison,  37  less  than  in  1899.  Fifty-eight  convicts  were 
committed  to  the  prison  during  the  year,  91  were  discharged  upon  expiration  of 
sentence,  3  died,  and  i  was  pardoned.  The  reform  school  for  boys  contained  about 
i|o  inmates,  and  the  number  of  girls  in  the  Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls  was 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
661.086;  in  igoo,  694,466;  increase  for  the  decade,  33,380.  The  largest  city  is  Port- 
land, whose  population  in  1900  was  50,145. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  of  1900  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor, 
John  F.  Hill,  defeated  his  Democratic  opponent.  Samuel  L.  Lord,  by  a  plurality  of 
34,000.  The  four  Republican  representatives  of  Maine  in  the  56th  Congress  were 
returned  to  the  57th  Congress  by  large  majorities.  In  1899  the  State  Legislature 
consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  31  Republicans  and  in  the  House  of  126  Republicans  and 
25  Democrats.  In  1901,  as  a  result  of  the  1900  elections,  the  Legislature  will  consist, 
in  the  Senate,  of  30  Republicans  and  I  Democrat,  and  in  the  House  of  132  Republi- 
cans and  19  Democrats.  In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  65,435  votes  and 
Bryan,  36,822.  In  1896  McKinley  received  80,465  votes,  and  Bryan,  34,688.  Mc- 
Kinley's  plurality  was  thus  reduced  from  45,777  to  28,613. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
governor,  Llewellyn  Powers;  secretary  of  state,  Byron  Boyd;  treasurer,  F.  VL 
Simpson;  adjutant-general,  J.  T.  Richards;  attorney-general,  W.  T.  Haines;  super- 
intendent of  education.  W.  W.  Stetson;  insurance  commissioner,  S.  W.  Carr— all 
Republicans. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court :  Chief  justice,  J.  A.  Peters ;  associate  justices,  A.  P.  Wis- 
well.  L.  A.  Amery,  W.  H.  Fogler,  W.  P.  Whitehouse.  Thomas  H.  Haskell,  S.  C. 
Strout  and  A.  R.  Savage— all  Republicans  except  Strout;  clerk,  W.  S.  Choate 
(Rep.). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (s6th  Congress)  :  A.  L.  Allen  (Alfred). 
C.  E.  Littlefield  (Rockland),  E.  C.  Burleigh  (Augusta),  and  C.  A.  Boutelle 
(Bangor) — all  Republicans. 

Senators  for  xgoo  (56th  Congress):  W.  P.  Frye  (until  1901)  and  Eugene  Hale 
(until  1905) — both  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive— governor,  J.  F.  Hill ;  secretary  of  state,  Byron 
Boyd;  treasurer,  Oromandel  Smith;  adjutant-general,  J.  T.  Richards;  attorney-gen- 
eral, (jeoi^e  M.  Seidus;  superintendent  of  education,  W.  W.  Stetson;  insurance 
commissioner.  S.  W.  Carr— all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court:  Chief  justice,  A.  P.  Wiswell ;  associate  justices.  L.  A. 
Emery.  W.  H.  Fogler.  W.  P.  Whitehouse,  S.  C.  Strout.  A.  R.  Savage.  F.  A.  Powers 
and  H.  C.  Peabody— all  Republicans  except  Strout;  clerk.  W.  S.  Choate. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Eugene  Hale  (until  1905),  Ellsworth;  other 
vacant. 
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MAJOR,  Charles  ("Edwin  Caskoden"),  an  American  author,  published  in  i8g8 
as  his  first  work  the  novel  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  The  success  of  the 
book  led  to  its  dramatization  in  1900.  The  author  was  bom  in  1856 ;  resides  at  Shel- 
bsrvillc,  Ind.,  and  has  hitherto  been  known  as  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  middle 
West. 

MALARIA,  Following  closely  upon  the  final  demonstration  by  Ross  in  1899 
of  the  transmission  of  malaria  by  the  mosquito,  and  the  subsequent  confirmatory 
investigations  and  corroboration  by  Manson,  Low,  Grassi,  Celli,  BastianelH,  and 
many  others,  comes  a  radical  suggestion  from  Celli  to  limit  malaria  in  Italy  by 
compulsion.  He  and  others  are  endeavoring  to  have  laws  passed  by  the  chamber 
makmg  punishable  by  statute  the  neglect  of  landed  proprietors  and  employers  of 
labor  to  provide  every  means  of  fighting  the  fever.  The  government  is  to  be  urged 
to  provide  quinine  for  the  public  at  about  cost.  Celli  advocates  mechanical  protec- 
tion of  houses  by  means  of  wire  gauze,  covering  windows  and  surrounding  porches. 
Drs.  Sanbon  and  Low,  under  the  authority  of  the  British  government,  began  in 
July,  1900,  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp  near  Ostia,  in  the  Roman 
Camp^Cna,  to  test  the  possibility  of  guarding  against  malarial  infection.  Many 
varieties  of  anopheles  infest  the  netgnlxiring  houses  of  the  peasants,  who  suffer 
constantly  from  malaria.   See  also  Entomology  (paragraph  Insects  and  Disease). 

MAI/TA,  a  British  island  colony,  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  comprises,  besides 
the  island  of  Malta,  several  islets  and  Gozo  and  Comino,  and  has  an  area  of  117 
square  miles.  The  island  of  Malta,  which  has  an  area  of  95  square  miles,  lies 
58  miles  south  of  Sicily  and  about  180  miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Tunis.  The  total 
estimated  population  of  the  colony  at  the  beginning  of  1900  was  181,648,  besides  the 
British  military  establishment,  which  later  in  the  year  numbered  10,663  vntn.  The 
capital  is  Valetta,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  call  and  naval  stations 
of  Great  Britain.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  governor,  who  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  of  7  official  and  3unofiicial  members,  and  a  legislative  council 
of  6  official  and  13  elected  members.  The  governor  and  commander  of  the  troops 
since  January.  1899,  has  been  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Francis  Wallace  Grenfell. 
The  language  of  the  lower  classes,  who  are  chiefly  Punic,  is  a  dialect  of  Semitic 
origin;  with  the  upper  classes,  who  are  of  European,  and  particularly  Italian,  stock, 
the  prevailing  language  is  Italian.  The  language  of  the  courts  is  both  Italian  and 
English.  The  population  is  largely  Roman  Catholic.  Besides  a  university,  a  lyceum, 
and  two  secondary  schools,  there  were  in  1898,  124  public  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  15,426,  and  129  private  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  3990.  The  government 
grant  for  public  schools  in  that  year  was  £21,846. 

Import  custom  duties  comprise  about  four-fiiths  of  the  revenue.  The  public  debt 
is  something  over  £79,000.  Among  the  occupations  of  the  people,  lace-making,  par- 
ticularly in  Gozo,  is  prominent;  but  the  most  important  industry  is  agriculture,  the 
leading  products  beit^  potatoes,  cotton,  oranges,  tioney,  figs,  and  com.  Statistics  of 
finance  and  commerce  are: 

Revenue.  Expenditure.     Imports.  Exports. 

1898   £332.488      £339.082      £10,025,131  £9,379,140 

1899   354.265       3SI.3S4        6,668,961  5.539.561 

The  foreign  trade  consists  principally  of  goods  in  transit.  Of  the  trade  for  1898, 
the  values  of  imports  and  exports  actually  imported  or  shipped  out  of  the  colony 
were  £880,164  and  £51,597.  The  value  of  actual  imports  in  1899  was  £976,330.  The 
large  falling  off  in  total  imports  in  1899  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  vessels  made 
Mdta  a  port  of  call.  Vessels  entered  in  1898  numbered  3890,  ^regating  3.^3.728 
tons;  cleared,  3874,  of  3,581,993  tons.  There  are  8  miles  of  rauway,  65  miles  of 
telegraph  lines,  and  360  miles  of  telephone  lines. 

Italian  was  the  language  of  the  courts  up  to  March,  1899,  but  in  that  month  the 
use  of  English  was  made  allowable;  and  it  was  announced  that  after  fifteen  years 
court  proceedings  would  be  conducted  entirely  in  the  latter  language.  In  the  autumn 
of  1900  the  Italian  press  protested  with  some  bitterness  against  this  introduction  of 
Ei^lish  in  the  courts,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Italian-Hwaking  Maltese  seems  to  have 
caused  some  irritation  among  the  Ei^lish  residents  of  Malta. 

MAMMAXOQT.  See  Bim.0GV  and  Zo(xl.ogical  Literatuke  (paragraphs  Syste- 
matic Works,  Popular  Books). 

BCANOANBBZI.  The  production  of  manganese  in  the  United  States  in  1899 
amounted  to  9935  long  tons,  valued  at  $82,278,  or  at  a  rate  of  $8.28  per  ton,  and  was 
smaller  than  the  output  has  been  for  several  years.  The  imports  of  manganese  ores, 
however,  showed  an  increase  over  those  of  1898.  The  ores  supplying  manganese 
are  commonly  divided  into  two  classes — manganese  ores  proper  and  manganiferous 
iron  ortfs,  all  those  containing  over  44  per  cent,  of  manganese  being  considered  to 
belong  to  the  former  class,  while  those  carrying  a  smaller  percentage  are  placed  in 
the  IsAter  dass,  unless  they  have  less  than  3  per  rant,  of  iron.   The  United  States 
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production  came  from  nine  States,  of  which  Virginta  was  the  most  prominent,  being 
followed  by  Georgia  and  Arkansas.  Alabama  has  ceased  to  produce  this  ore,  but 
its  place  has  been  taken  by  Missouri,  while  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia  are  of  minor  importance,  but  contribute  a  small  share.  Colorado  and  the 
Lake  Superior  region  both  produce  maneaniferous  iron  ores,  those  from  the  former 
region  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  also  to  a  large  extent  as 
a  nux  by  the  smelters  of  precious  metals.  The  total  quantity  of  manganiferous  ores 
of  iron  produced  in  1899  amounted  to  761,845  long  tons,  those  from  Colorado  con- 
taining from  16  to  43  per  cent  of  manganese,  and  those  from  the  Lake  Superior 
region  from  .68  to  8  per  cent  _ 

•  Owing  to  the  small  production  of  native  ore,  much  material  has  to  be  obtained 
abroad  to  supply  the  ferromanganese  and  spiegel  industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  l8gg  the  imports  were  188,349  long  tons,  64  per  cent,  greater  than  1898,  this 
increase  being  chiefly  due  to  larger  shipments  from  Russia,  Brazil,  Chile,  British 
East  Indies,  and  resumed  shipments  from  Cuba.  Some  dso  came  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  and  New  Brunswick. 

Among  recent  publications  is  one  by  J.  C.  Branner  on  the  manganese  deposits  of  . 
Bahia  and  Minas,  Brazil  {TroHsactians  Afnerican  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
September,  iS^).  H.  K.  Scott  presents  an  extended  paper  on  the  manganese  ores 
of  Brazil  (^Journal  of  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Vol.  I.,  1900).  F.  Klockman  describes 
the  manganese  deposits  of  the  Pyrenees  {Zeitsehrift  fur  praktische  Geologic,  VIII., 
p.  265).  Those  of  the  Cabesses  area  are  specially  rich,  and  form  an  important 
source  of  European  supply. 

fiCANITOBA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  of  73,956 
square  miles,  and  a  population  estimated  at  193,000.  Capital,  Winnipeg,  with  a 
population  estimated  in  1900  at  42,534.  The  administration  of  the  province  is  vested 
in  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  ministry.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  the  only  cham- 
ber of  the  province,  consists  of  40  members,  elected  on  a  manhood  suffrage.  The 
province  has  4  seats  in  the  Dominion  Senate  and  7  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Industries  and  Agriculture. — The  total  value  of  the  fishery  catch  for  the  calendar 
year  1898,  including  the  Northwest  Territories,  amounted  to  $613,355.  The  principal 
catch  was:  Whitefish,  $383,597,  and  pickerel,  $76,303.  Total  value  of  fish  exported 
in  1899  was  $203,226,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  fisheries  was  estimated  at 
$256,581 ;  fry  distributed,  20,000,000.  The  principal  mineral  of  the  province  is  coal, 
of  which  334,200  net  tons  were  produced  m  1899  in  Xfanitoba  and  the  Territories. 
The  amount  of  coal  exported  during  the  year  was  61,618  net  tons.  The  agricultural 
returns  for  the  calendar  year  1899  give  the  total  yield  of  wheat  at  27,922,230  bushels, 
against  25,313,745  bushels  in  1898;  oats,  22,318,378  bushels,  against  17,308,252  bushels 
in  the  previous  year;  potatoes,  3,226,395  bushels;  rye,  64,340  bushels,  and  roots, 
2,670,IC»  bushels.  The  live  stock  of  the  province  consisted  of  102,655  horses,  220,248 
cattle,  33,092  sheep,  and  66,ori  swine.  The  total  product  of  butter  was  1,002,809 
pounds,  valued  at  $188,027,  while  the  production  of  cheese  amounted  to  $86,98a 

Commerce. — The  commercial  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  show  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  imports  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  exports.  The  total 
value  of  the  former  was  $5,695,715.  against  $4,432,184  in  the  previous  year.  Of  this 
total.  $960,722  came  from  United  States  and  $4,281,488  from  Great  Britain.  Duties 
collected  on  imports  during  the  year  amounted  to  $1,140,052.  Total  value  of  exports, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  was  $2,092,988,  against  $3,472,801  in  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  commercial  failures  has  increased  from  45  during  the  calendar  year 
1899  to  89  in  1900,  with  $514,264  liabilities  and  $513,711  assets.  The  merchant  marine 
of  the  province  consisted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  of  82  steamers  and  44 
sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  9108. 

Banks. — There  were  46  chartered  banks  and  bank  branches  in  1899,  and  the 
number  of  post-office  savings  banks  increased  from  29  in  1898  to  36  in  1899,  with 
1807  depositors  and  $303,769  deposits.  The  government  savings  bank  had  in  1899, 
4250  depositors  and  deposits,  amounting  to  $9U.30i.  The  clearings  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $107,786,798,  against  $90,754,276  in  the  preceding  year. 

Railu'ays  and  Post-offices. — The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  province  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  1603.  and  the  subsidies  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$2,366,777.  The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west Territories  was  830,  and  the  number  of  letters  posted,  12,450,000.  The  96 
money-order  offices  issued  during  the  year  63,159  orders,  representing  $1,019,045. 

Instruction  and  Charities. — The  public  schools  of  the  province  are  free  and  un- 
denominational, and  religious  teaching  is  allowed  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
parents.  Of  a  total  school  population  of  57,431  in  1898,  44.070  were  enrolled  in  the 
1250  public  schools,  and  the  average  attendance  was  24.958.  There  were  also  3  col- 
legiate institutions  attached  to  the  public  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  861,  and 
a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  at  Winnipeg.  The  54  schools  for 
Indian  children  had  an  enrolment  of  1874  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  11 W. 
The  total  amount  received  for  educational  purposes  during  the  year  was  $1,098,796, 
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$175,874  contributed  by  the  government  and  the  remainder  raised  by  taxation.  .  The 
charitable^  institutions  of  the  province  consisted  in  1898  of  4  general  hospitals, 
2  children's  homes,  2  asylums  tor  insane,  and  a  few  other  institutions,  with  a  total 
number  of  7543  inmates.  Total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $210,345,  of  which 
$132,434  was  contributed  by  the  government.   Total  expenditures,  $188,749, 

Finances.— The  official  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1899  state  the  amount  of 
revenue  at  $776,234,  the  main  sources  being  as  follows :  Dominion  subsidies,  $483,- 
6&7;  land  titles  and  general  fees,  $65,786,  and  charitable  institutions,  $47,160.  The 
expenditures  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  ^2,4^.  The  principal  items  of 
expenditure  were:  Public  works,  $187,524;  education,  $154,508;  treasury  department, 
$155,691,  and  justice,  $124,516.  The  gross  debt  of  the  province  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  l8gg  was  $8,190,688,  and  the  total  assets,  excluding  buildings  and  land, 
amounted  to  $10,975,841,  exceeding  the  gross  debt  by  $2,785,153. 

History. — The  declared  policy  of  the  new  Conservative  ministry,  under  the 
premiership  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  was  the  acquisition  of  the  railways 
by  the  province;  and  as  a  step  in  that  direction  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
federal  govermnent,  requesting  it  to  confer  upon  the  provincial  government  the 
power  to  fix  railway  rates  and  to  use  the  railways  at  a  moderate  rent  with  the  option 
of  purchase.  On  March  18  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  members  of  several  Catholic 
churches  in  Winnipeg,  requesting  the  Public  School  Board  to  take  over  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  now  maintained  by  private  subscription.  But  owing  to  the  lack  of 
support  on  the  part  of  the  premier,  the  board  refused  to  comply  with  the  request, 
and  the  Catholic  school  committee  applied  for  assistance  to  the  federal  government. 
During  July  two  measures  of  importance  were  introduced  by  the  premier.  One 
deals  with  the  prohibition  question,  and  provides  for  the  total  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  liquors  as  a  beverage,  while  the  object  of  the  other  is  to  deprive  the 
Doukhobors  and  the  Galicians  of  the  voting  franchise  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
On  September  26  Mr.  R.  P.  Rohlin  was  selected  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Hiigh  John 
Macdonald,  who  had  resigned  the  premiership. 

MANUFAOTURES.  The  industrial  record  for  igoo  for  a  number  of  manufac- 
tured products  is  given  elsewhere  under  the  headings  mentioned  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  article.  In  almost  every  instance  an  increase  is  shown  over  the  figures  of 
production  for  1899  for  the  United  States.  Indeed,  for  American  manufactures  the 
year  1900  was  one  of  remarkable  prosperity.  While  complete  figures  are  not  avail- 
able for  foreign  countries,  it  is  quite  well  known  that  a  similar  increase  of  prosperity 
was  not  enjoyed  by  their  manufacturers.  This  fact,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
is  well  indicated  in  the  following  abstract  from  the  annual  review  of  the  engineering 
trades  of  Great  Britain  for  1900,  published  by  Matheson  &  Grant,  of  London : 

"For  five  years,  and  with  only  slight  fluctuations,  the  engineering  trades  have  been 
actively  engaged.  The  year  1900  has  not,  however,  been  quite  so  profitable  to  manu- 
facturers as  1899,  when  the  maximum  prices  were  obtainable  without  that  increase 
in  the  cost  of  fuel,  material,  and  labor  which  has  since  taken  place.  It  is  to  the 
economies  obtained  by  the  full  employment  of  their  works  as  much  as  to  high  prices 
that  manufacturing  engineers  have  owed  their  profit,  and  it  will  be  to  a  lessened 
demand  that  a  reaction  will  be  due.  In  some  branches  this  time  has  already  arrived, 
for  though  contracts  in  hand  kee^  most  of  the  works  busy,  new  orders  are  not  so 
abundant  as  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  longer  difficulty  in  obtaining  prompt  delivery 
of  material. 

"Iron  and  Steel. — Pig  iron,  which  a  year  ago  was  selling  at  65  shillings  per  ton 
alike  in  Scotland  and  Middlesborough,  had  risen  to  70  shillings  and  75  shillings, 
respectively,  in  April,  the  north  countiy  iron  being  thus  dearer  than  Scotch,  instead 
of  being  cheaper,  as  in  normal  times.  Cargoes  from  America  arrived  in  this  country 
during  the  spring  and  summer  at  lower  prices  than  those  ruling  here ;  a  continuance 
of  such  imports  was  threatened ;  and  as,  meanwhile,  the  price  of  coke  had  risen  to 
an  unprecedented  level,  the  owners  of  blast  furnaces  in  this  country  found  difficulty 
in  selling  their  product  on  remunerative  terms.  The  famine  in  coke  was  ended ;  the 
price  fell  during  the  summer  and  autumn  as  the  demand  for  pig  iron  slackened,  and 
at  present  the  prospects  of  the  iron  makers  are  rather  gloomy.  Finished  iron  has 
followed  much  the  same  course.  The  heavy  steel  trade  has  had  to  meet  continental 
and  American  competition.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  during  the  summer  and  to 
the  concert  amon^  manufacturers,  the  prices  of  English  rails  reached  £7  lor.  per 
ton  for  heavy  sections ;  and,  in  consequence,  several  large  purchases  for  the  colonies 
and  India,  which  in  ordinary  course  would  have  been  supplied  here,  were  bought 
from  America.  The  present  price  of  heavy  rails  is  about  £6  per  ton.  and  there  has 
heen  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  values  of  the  struotural  steel  used  by  ship  and 
bridge  builders. 

"Ship-building. — The  total  production  of  the  world  during  the  past  year  has  been 
2,700,000  tons,  which  is  slightly  less  than  in  1899,  and  prices  have  been  distinctly 
lower,  due  rather  to  improved  methods  than  to  reduced  profits.  Although  Great 
Britain  still  holds  the  first  place,  the  German  ship-builders  are  nearer  in  their  output 
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than  at  any  previous  time.  In  the  United  States  the  experience  gained  during  past 
years  in  the  construction  of  large  steamers  for  lake  and  river  service  is  facilitating 
greatly  the  newer  enterprise  of  building  ocean  steamships,  which  is  developing  so 
rapidly. 

"Mechanical  engineers  continue  to  be  busy  in  almost  every  branch,  but  with  less 
favorable  prospects  than  in  January,  1900.  The  electrical  trades  have  been  actively 
engaged,  and  there  are  important  new  developments  in  view.  Electrical  haulage, 
successfully  adopted  on  the  tube-tunnel  railways  of  London,  is  being  also  tried  on 
the  older  metropolitan  undei^round  lines,  and  these  will  probably  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  on  surface  railways,  especially  for  suburban  traffic.  Motor  cars 
for  the  carriage  of  merchandise  on  the  highways  are  being  manufactured  in  larger 
numbers,  coke  fuel  and  steam-engines  affording  the  requisite  power.  Gas-engines  of 
large  power  still  occupy  the  attention  of  engineers. 

"Locomotives  and  Rolling  Stock. — These  trades  have  been  continuously  active 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  demands  of  the  home  railways,  added  to  those  from 
India,  the  colonies,  and  South  America,  have  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  obtain 
high  prices.  Present  engagements  alone  will  keep  most  of  the  firms  busy  for  the 
coming  year,  and  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  buymg  materials  at  lower  rates.  There 
is  not  much  room  for  novelties.  Increasing  traffic  and  heavier  trains  call  for  power- 
ful engines,  but  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  gauge  and  fixed  structures  there 
is  little  scope  for  improvement.  Lai^er  boilers  are,  however,  available  in  some  cases, 
and  a  higher  pressure  of  steam  is  adopted  in  others.  Compound  engines  have  not 
had  the  success  expected  by  their  inventors.  The  makers  of  passenger  carriages 
are  busy,  both  for  home  and  export,  and  many  of  them  are  supplementing  their 
ordinary  output  by  making  tramway  cars." 

The  accepted  index  in  the  United  States  of  the  activity  of  manufactures  is  the 
record  of  exports  of  manufactured  goods  and  of  the  imports  of  raw  materials  for 
manufacture  kept  by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics.  According;  to  these  figures, 
the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States  during  1900  were  as 
follows : 

IQOO. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures   $121,858,044 

Wood  and  manufactures  of   So.594^19 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of   35,431,94a 

Cotton,  manufactures  of  #  33,^,001 

Agricultural  implements   16,094,886 

Instruments,  scientific   6,431,301 

Cars,  carriages,  etc   6,349,045 

Paper  and  manufactures   6,215.559 

Books,  maps,  etc  2,941,915 

Rubber  manufactures   2,364,157 

Spirits,  distilled   3,37^111 

Malt  liquors   3,137,537 

Clocks,  watches,  etc   1,974,902 

Glass,  etc   i, 933.201 

Paints  and  colors   1,902,058 

Explosives    1,888.741 

Brass  manufactures   1,866,727 

Soap    1,773.921 

Wool,  manufactures  of   1,253,602 

The  following  table  has  also  been  compiled  from  the  same  official  figures  to  show 
by  groups  the  imports  of  merchandise  to  America : 

Fiscal  Years. 

1895.  1900. 

Free  and  Dutiable.      Value,  i  =  1000.  Per  Cent.   Value,  i  =  1000.    Per  Cent. 

Food  and  live  animals             $S35.740  3^1  ¥218,479  35.71 

Crude  articles  of  domestic 

manufacture                         I9i."9  26."  303,364  35.57 

Manufectnred  articles  for 
use  as  materials  in  me- 
chanical arts                         73.656  10.06  88,433  10.4X 

Articles  manufactured  for 

consumption                           138,197  18.88  128,885  15.17 

Articles  of  voluntary  use, 

luxuries                                 93.255  12.74  111,652  13.14 

Totals   $731,967         100.00  $849,713  100.00 
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The  columns  of  percentaees  are  of  particular  interest  in  this  table.  Briefly,  they 
show  that  in  the  five  years  between  1895  and  1900  there  has  been  a  material  increase 
in  the  quantities  of  crude  materials  imported  to  be  turned  into  manufactured  products 
by  American  factories,  while  during  the  same  time  the  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  have  either  remained  at  a  practical  standstill  or  else  have  decreased.  In  a 
broad,  general  way  this,  of  course,  shows  that  the  country  is  coming  to  depend  more 
and  more  upon  its  own  factories  to  supply  the  home  demand.  See  Cotton  ;  Silk  ; 
Wool;  Iron  and  Steel;  Locouotives;  Cars;  Cement.  Hydraulic;  Buttons; 
Cocoa-hut- Palm  Products;  Rubber. 

MANUBOHIFT  BOOIETY  OF  NBW  TOBK,  formerly  called  the  Society  of 
American  Musicians  and  Composers,  aims  to  promote  the  interests  of  musical  com- 
position in  America.  It  has  500  members,  and  holds  six  private  meetings  and  two 
public  concerts  annually.  President,  Frank  Damrosch ;  secretary,  Lucien  G.  Chaflfin, 
26  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 

MANVBRS,  Third  Earl,  Sydney  William  Herbert  Pierhepont,  died  in  Notting- 
hamshire January  16,  1900.  Born  March  13,  1825,  he  was  educated  at  Christ  Churdi, 
Oxford,  graduating  in  1846.  He  represented  South  Notts  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  a  Conservative,  from  1852  to  1869,  when  he  vacated  his  seat  on  succeeding 
his  father  to  the  title.   His  eldest  son,  the  Viscount  Newark,  succeeds  him. 

MARBLE.   See  Building  Stones. 

ICASOBT,  William,  M.D.,  F.R.5.,  died  at  Luxon,  March  4.  1900,  in  his  sev- 
enty-second year.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  Geneva,  and  at  the  age  of  18  began 
his  professional  study  in  the  department  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University.  He 
devoted  himself  especially  to  laryngology,  his  interest  in  which,  added  to  his  love  for 
motmtain  climbing,  led  him  to  investigate  tfie  influence  of  altitude  on  respiration,  his 
experiments,  which  resulted  in  not  a  little  valuable  scientific  information,  beinf  car- 
ried on  both  among  the  high  Alps  and  on  the  peak  of  Teneriffe.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  was,  at  one  time,  assistant  physician  to  West- 
minster Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Brompton,  and  in  1888  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society. 
He  wrote  Southern  and  Swiss  Health  Resorts  (1883)  and  A  Contribution  to  the 
History  of  the  Respiration  of  Man  (1897). 

BCAROHAND,  The  Honorable  Felix  Gabriel,  premier  of  Quebec,  died  Septem- 
ber 25,  1900,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  entered  the  legislative  assembly  of  Quebec  in  1867. 
and  in  the  Liberal  cabinet  of  1878  he  was  first  provincial  secretary  and  afterward 
commissioner  of  crown  lands.  From  1887  to  1892  he  was  speaker  of  the  House. 
When  the  Conservatives  came  into  power  he  was  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  in 
1897  became  premier  and  j>rovtnciaf  treasurer.  During  the  sixties  Mr.  Marchand 
took  part  in  the  French-Canadian  uprising  and  was  m  active  service  during  the 
Fenian  raids.  Being  interested  in  journalism,  he  founded  the  French  Liberal  organ. 
Le  Franco  Canadien,  in  i860  and  was  editor  of  Le  Temps  of  Montreal.  He  also 
wrote  comedies  which  enjoyed  great  popularity.  L^s  Faux  Brilkmts  (1B85)  is  roost 
widely  known. 

MABINDIN,  Sir  Francis  Arthur,  K.C.M.G.,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  retired, 
died  in  London  April  21,  1900.  He  won  his  reputation  as  an  inspector  of  railways 
and  several  reforms  in  railway  management  were  due  to  his  initiative.  Born  at 
Weymouth  May  i,  1838,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Woolwich,  and  entered  the 
Royal  Enraneers  in  1854.  For  his  work  on  the  Egyptian  state  railways  he  was 
created  a  C.M.G.  in  1887. 

BCARINB  mCOJOaiOAL  ASSOOI&TION.  See  Zoouwical  Stations  (para- 
graph Foreign  Stations). 

MABBIAQB,  Medical  Control  of.  Following  the  example  of  North  Dakota 
and  Wisconsin,  set  in  1899,  the  Tri-State  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  autumn  of  1900,  took  measures  to  secure  legis- 
lation in  those  States  to  regulate  or  prevent  the  marriage  of  habitual  criminals, 
drunkards,  persons  afflicted  with  incurable  diseases,  and  persons  addicted  to  the  use 
of  harmful  drugs.  Early  in  the  year  a  pamphlet  was  issued  by  Joseph  Wolff,  of 
Boulder,  Col.,  containing  a  bill  to  regTilate  the  granting  of  marriage  licenses  and  also 
to  provide  penalties  for  violation  of  its  provisions.  This  bill  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  the  appointment  of  physicians  by  county  judges,  "whose  duty,"  to  quote 
from  the  act,  "it  shall  be  to  pass  upon  all  applications  for  license  to  marry,  and  no 
such  license  shall  be  granted  to  persons  contemplating  marriage,  unless  they  shall 
have  received  from  the  board  a  certificate,  setting  forth  that  such  applicants  are  free 
from  the  following  ailments:  Dipsomania,  organic  or  true  insanity,  hereditary  in- 
sanity, primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  syphilis,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  known  as 
consumption,  tuberculosis  of  other  vital  organs,  hereditary  asthma,  gonorrhea,  gleet, 
scrofula,  and  epilep^,  and  that  there  is  no  blood  relationship  between  them  nearer 
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than  the  fourth  degree.  And  in  no  case  shall  such  certificate  be  granted  to  any  per- 
son who  shall  have  a  notorious  reputation  for  moral  depravity,  or  who  shall  at  the 
time  of  application  be  on  trial,  under  bonds,  or  in  prison,  to  answer  for  a  felony. 
Full  discretionary  powers  are  given  to  refuse  certificates  for  other  manifest  marital 
unfitnesses  not  enumerated  that  would  be  likely  to  entail  defectiveness  or  degeneracy 
upon  the  offspring  of  those  applying,  or  prevent  the  applicants  from  living  together 
in  peace.  And  no  such  certificate  shall  be  granted  until  after  a  careful  profes- 
sional examination  by  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  both  the  man  and  the 
woman  making  application  therefor,  except  where*  the  woman's  age  shall  be  over 
45  years,  who  shall,  therefore,  be  exempt  from  such  examination." 

Such  laws,  of  course,  would  fail  to  be  effectual  unless  enacted  in  all  the  States.  A 
second  difBciilty  which  unfortunately  attaches  itself  to  all  measures  involving  the 
appointment  of^  public  officials  would  be  that  physicians  of  inability  and  devoid  of 
scruple  would  in  time  be  appointed  through  political  influence  to  make  the  examina- 
tions, and  the  law  would  be  practically  a  dead  letter.  But  until  these  difficulties  really 
arose  such  a  law  would  lessen  the  burden  of  the  tax-payer,  now  called  on  to  support 
the  defective,  degenerate,  and  pauper  offspring  of  those  who  never  should  have 
been  allowed  to  propagate  their  species.   See  Insanity. 

MARTIN,  Rev.  Dr.  Wiiuam  Alexander  Parsons,  president  of  the  Imperial 
University  at  Peking,  was  at  Peking  during  the  storming  of  the  legations  from 
June  20  to  August  14,  1900.  He  has  since  written  articles  and  delivered  lectures  on 
the  subject  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Martin  was  born  at  Livonia,  Ind.,  April  10, 
1827 ;  graduated  from  the  State  University  and  studied  at  the  Presbyterian  Seminary 
at  New  Albany,  Ind.  In  18^0  he  went  to  China  as  a  missionary  and  was  for  six 
years  stationed  at  Ning-po.  In  1858  he  a.cted  as  interpreter  for  William  B.  Reed, 
United  States  minister,  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  China.  From  1863  to  1868 
he  was  missionary  at  Peking.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Martin  made  himself  of  great  service 
to  the  Chinese  by  translating  into  their  language  Woolsey's  International  Law,  a 
work  which  has  since  been  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject  in  China.  As  a 
result  he  has  acted  as  adviser  of  the  Chinese  government  on  matters  of  international 
law  in  several  disputes  with  European  Powers.  In  1885  he  was  made  a  mandarin  of 
the  third  class  and  in  i8gS  a  mandarin  of  the  second  class.  Dr.  Martin  was  for  many 
years  at  the  head  of  a  school  founded  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  to  teach  English  to  the 
Chinese  and  to  train  them  for  the  government  service.  When  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  China  was  recently  founded  he  was  made  its  president.  He  is  the  author  of 
The  Chinese:  Their  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Letters;  A  Cycle  of  Cathay,  and 
Chinese  Legends  and  Other  Poems,  and  has  published  in  Chinese  various  works  on 
the  evidence  of  Christianity,  on  natural  philosophy,  and  international  law.  From 
1897  to  1898  he  was  editing  the  Science  Monthly,  published  in  Chinese. 

MAKTINBAIT,  James,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  LittD.,  a  leader  in  religious  and 
philosophical  thought  in  England,  died  at  his  home  in  London,  Januaiy  12,  igoo. 
The  descendant  of  a  Huguenot  family  which  emigrated  from  France  in  1084,  he  was 
born  at  Norwich  April  21,  1805,  being  the  sixth  child  in  a  family  in  which  the  well- 
known  authoress.  Harriet  Martineau,  was  the  fifth.  After  attending  the  grammar 
school  of  his  native  town  he  was  a  pupil  for  two  years — 1819-2T — at  Bristol  in  the 
school  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  a  Dissenter,  from  whom  he  received  a  lasting  impress. 
At  this  time  he  intended  to  enter  the  profession  of  civil  engineering,  and  he  pursued 
this  study  during  the  following  year,  but  his  speculative  and  spiritual  nature  led 
him  to  turn  to  the  ministry,  notwithstanding  his  tathet^s  warning,  "You  are  courting 
poverty."  Nonconformists  were  not  then  admitted  to  th^  great  English  univer- 
sities, and  accordingly  he  entered  in  1822  Manchester  New  College,  a  Unitarian 
institution,  then  at  York.  After  finishing  the  course  and  acting  for  a  short  time  as 
the  responsible  head  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  school,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Synod  of 
Munster  in  1828,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  junior  minister  in  a  Dublin  church. 
In  1832  he  accepted  a  call  to  Paradise  Chapel,  Liverpool,  where  he  was  pastor  for 
twenty-five  years.  Here  it  was  that  his  wide  reputation  began.  In  1839  a  number  of 
evangelical  clernrmen  undertook  in  a  series  of  sermons  to  show  the  fallacies  of 
Unitarianism ;  Martineau,  J.  H.  Thom,  and  Henry  Giles  replied  to  the  attacks  in  a 
series  of  thirteen  papers,  which  were  so  cogent  that  the  "Liverpool  controversy"  is 
still  pointed  to  with  pride  by  Unitarians.  In  the  following  year — 1840— Martmeau 
accei)tcd  the  chair  01  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Manchester  New  College,  a 
position  he  retained  until  1884.  He  went  to  London  when  the  college  was  removed 
thither  in  1857,  and  two  years  later  became  associated  with  John  James  Tayler,  the 
principal  of  the  college,  m  the  pastorate  of  Little  Portland  Street  Chapel ;  in  1861 
he  became  sole  pastor,  remaining  as  the  head  of  the  parish  until  1872.  Upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Tayler  in  1869  he  succeeded  him  in  the  principalship  of  the  coU^e,  a 
position  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  public  life  in  1885.  During 
the  many  years  of  his  activity  as  preacher  and  teacher  the  work  accomplished  by  Dr. 
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Martineau  was  remarkable.  Besides  the  performance  of  his  regular  duties  he  found 
time  to  contribute  copiously  to  reviews  and  to  write  a  series  of  books  that  take 
exceedingly  high  rank  in  religious  thought  and  philosophical  scholarship. 

"On  looking  back  over  the  remembered  work  of  fourscore  years,"  said  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau of  his  own  life,  "I  find  it  all  summed  up  in  the  simplest  of  arts — the  unre- 
served expression  of  whatever  took  hold  of  me  as  most  true  and  good."  The  rise 
of  Martineau  to  a  place  in  English  thought  marked  the  time  also  of  the  rise  of  sen- 
sationalism in  metaphysics  and  utilitariani^  in  ethics.  Though  a  liberal  in  reiig;ion 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  often  grossly  misrepresented,  he  always  stood  against 
what  may  be  called  this  unspiritual  philosophy  with  all  his  stren^h.  Though  a 
believer  in  a  historical  divine  manifestation,  he  did  not  found  religion  on  it,  but 
rather  on  the  theistic  conception  of  the  community  of  nature  between  man  and  God. 
To  Martineau  religion  is  what  another  has  called  "the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man."  To  him  the  primary  evidence  of  revelation  is  not  objective  and  external,  but 
subjective  and  internal;  right  and  wrong  are  "ultimate  facts  of  consciousness,"  and 
the  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity  is — to  use  his  own  words — ^"the  ascent  through 
Conscience  into  communion  with  God."  He  was  pre-eminently  the  teacher  of  we 
life  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  letter;  hence  he  strove  to  show  the  "moral  innocence 
of  mental  error,"  and  "to  relieve  Christian  life  from  reliance  on  theological  articles, 
to  save  it  from  conflict  with  the  knowledge  and  conscience  of  mankind."  His  atti- 
tude toward  conscience  and  revelation  may  be  seen  in  the  following:  *'While  regard- 
ing the  human  conscience  as  the  only  inward  revealer  of  God,  wc  have  faith  in  Christ 
as  his  perfect  and  transcendent  outward  revelation.  We  conceive  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  lived  and  died,  not  to  persuade  the  Father,  not  to  appease  the  Father,  not 
to  make  a  sanguinary  purchase  from  the  Father,  but  simply  to  show  us  the  Father.' " 

Thoujfh  ecclesiastically  classed  with  the  Unitarians,  Dr.  Martjnean  disliked  the 
name,  smce  his  life-work  was  a  protest  against  sectarianism  and  a  striving  for,  if  not 
a  prophecy  of,  the  catholicity  of  Christian  faith — a  faith  not  fettered  by  dc^ma,  but 
marked  by  the  growth  of  the  divine  in  man.  Shortly  after  his  death  a  critic  said  of 
him:  "He  will  be  remembered  as  one  unsurpassed  among  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
religious  leaders,  in  his  rare  combination  of  exact  scholarship,  philosophic  breadth, 
prophetic  insight,  devotional  spirit,  and  the  exquisite  and  masterful  English  in 
which  all  his  luminous  nature  found  its  illuminating  expression."  Amotw  his  pub- 
lications may  be  mentioned  The  Rationale  of  Religious  Enquiry  (1836)  ;  Hymns  for 
the  Christian  Church  and  Home  (edited  1840)  ;  Endeavors  After  the  Christian  Life 
(two  vols.,  1843-47)  ;  Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things  (two  vols.,  1876-80) ;  A 
Study  of  Spinoza  (1882)  ;  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  (two  vols.,  1885)  ;  A  Study  of 
Religion,  ^s  Sources  and  Contents  (two  vols.,  1887)  ;  Essays,  Reviews,  and  Ad- 
dresses (four  vols.,  1890-91).  Of  these  works  the  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  and  the 
Study  of  Religion  may  be  singled  out  as  books  of  pre-eminent  excellence. 

ICAHTINIQnB,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  belonging  to  France,  is  situated  be- 
tween the  Windward  and  Leeward  groups,  and  covers  an  area  of  380  square  miles. 
Its  population  at  the  end  of  1899  was  estimated  at  194.272.  The  principal  products 
are  sugar,  coflPee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  while  the  chief  industry  is  the  distilling  of  rum. 
The  official  returns  for  1899  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the 
island  over  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  for  that  year  amounted  to  27,004,526 
francs  against  24,368,798  francs  in  1898,  while  the  exports  increased  from  22,344,860 
francs  to  26,603,147;  of  the  total  imports,  14.181,627  francs  came  from  France  and 
7.560,298  francs  from  the  United  States.  The  imports  of  coal  from  the  United 
States  in  1899  amounted  to  6869  tons,  a  considerable  increase  over  1898*  due  mainly 
to  the  strikes  in  Great  Britain.  The  principal  articles  of  export  in  1899  were  sugar, 
31,664  tons,  and  rum,  3,577,760  gallons.  Of  the  total  exports,  22,871,760  francs  repre- 
sented the  product  of  the  a>Iony,  while  the  rest  was  re-exported.  The  revenue  and 
expenditures  for  1898  were  5,354,000  and  7,150,000  francs  respectively.  The  principal 
sources  of  revenue  are  taxes  on  liquor,  land,  and  business,  stamp  taxes  and  import 
and  export  duties.  In  1898  the  colony  contributed  71,060  francs  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, while  the  total  expenditure  of  the  latter  on  the  colony  amounted,  according 
to  the  budget  for  1900,  to  2,530,837  francs.  The  educational  institutions  of  the 
colony  in  1898  comprised  a  law  school  and  3  secondary  schools,  with  a  total  of  487 
pupils,  38  primary  schools,  with  10.304  pupils,  and  13  clerical  and  private  schools. 
The  largest  and  the  most  important  town  of  the  island  is  St.  Pierre,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000,  The  seat  of  the  government  is  Fort  de  France.  The  government  of 
the  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor,  assisted  by  an  elected  general  council.  The 
colony  sends  to  Paris  2  deputies  and  a  senator.  As  a  result  of  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  cane  planters  to  grant  a  demand  for  higher  wages  there  were  serious  riots 
among  the  negro  laborers  in  Ste.  Marie  and  Franijois.  More  than  forty  persons  were 
killed  and  many  injured  and  much  damage  was  done  by  the  rioters.  An  advance  of 
25  per  cent  was  rejected  by  the  laborers,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  submit  their 
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grievances  to  arbitration.  The  employers  claim  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  sugar-beet  planters  if  they  should  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  laborers. 

■CARTIiAND,  a  middle  Atlantic  State,  has  an  area  of  12,210  square  miles.  The 
capital  is  Annapolis. 

Mineralogy.— Coa\  is  mined  in  only  two  counties — Allegany  and  Garrett— «nd 
98  per  cent,  of  the  product  is  from  Allegany  County.  The  outfiut  in  1899  was 
4,807,396  short  tons,  spot  value,  $3,667,056.  During  the  year  machine  undercutting 
was  introduced  for  the  first  time,  although  the  relative  tonnage  won  by  machines 
was  not  large.  In  1899  there  was  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  $113,253 
in  the  aggregate  value  of  the  quarry  product.  The  several  outputs  were:  Granite, 
^3,823;  sandstone,  $24,426;  slate,  $93,595;  marble,  $77,000,  and  limestone,  $235,225 
— in  all,  $854,069. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Corn,  15.232,802  bushels,  $6,245,449;  wheat,  15,187,848  bushels,  $10,783,372; 
oats,  1,783,416  bushels,  $552,859;  rye,  408,028  bushels,  S3i2,i75;  buckwheat,  111,525 
bushels,  $63,569;  potatoes,  1,269,455  bushels,  $685,506;  hay,  302,292  tons,  $4,247,203. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wood  Manufacturers  estimated  the 
wool  product  for  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  133,341;  wool,  washed  and 
unwashed,  666,705  pounds;  scoured  woo!,  353,354  pounds. 

Manufactures. — In  1899  there  were  730  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  36  of  tobacco, 
with  a  combined  output  during  the  calendar  year  of  367,461,298  cigars,  1,109,415 
cigarettes,  110,479  pounds  of  fine-cut,  12.108,415  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco,  and 
1,869,026  pounds  of  snuff.  Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  ipoo,  numbered  42.  The  production  of  fruit  brandy  was  45,018 

?;allons ;  amount  of  distilled  spirits  gauged,  17,220,372  ^Uons,  and  production  of 
ermented  liquors,  1,025,028  barrels.  The  amount  01  spirits  rectified  in  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  constitute  one  collection  distnct  for 
internal  revenue,  was  5,547,398  gallons.  The  amount  of  pig  iron  manufactured  in 
Maryland  during  1899  was  234477  long  tons,  and  during  looo,  290,073  long  tons,  an 
increase  over  the  precedii^  year  of  43,503  long  tons  for  1899,  and  55,596  long  tons 
for  1900. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  port  of  Baltimore  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  a^regated  in  value  $19,045,279,  an  increase  in  a 
year  of  $9,894,124;  and  the  exports,  $115,530,378,  an  increase  of  $8,374,138;  total 
foreign  trade  of  the  year,  $134,575,657.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  in 
foreign  trade  at  Baltimore  was:  Entered,  911,  of  1.677,385  tons;  cleared,  925,  of 
1.775.269  tons;  total,  1836,  of  3.452,654  tons. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  igoo.  there  were  73  national  banks  in  operation  and  6  in 
liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $15,166,660;  circulation  outstanding. 
$7,487,228;  deposits,  $57,625,210,  and  reserve  held,  $15,736,005.  The  State  banks 
June  29,  1900,  numbered  26,  and  had  capital,  $1,783,410;  deposits,  $7,106,607,  and 
resources,  $9,932,687;  loan  and  trust  companies,  6,  with  capital.  $4,610,000;  deposits, 
$4,201,875,  and  resources,  $13,785,359;  private  banks.  6.  with  capital,  $50,501;  de- 
posits, $229,653,  and  resources,  $463.735 ;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  18,  with  171,130 
depositors;  deposits,  $57,857,976,  and  resources,  $60,758,477.  The  exchanges  at  the 
Baltimore  clearing  house  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1900,  a^^regated  %i,o^- 
172.396,  a  decrease  of  $135,173,460  in  a  year. 

Railways. — Only  2  miles  of  railroad  were  built  during  the  calendar  year  1900, 
making  the,total  mileage  of  the  State  i,359-54- 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  357,600;  enrolment  in  public 
schools,  229,332;  average  daily  attendance,  132,685;  average  duration  of  school,  188 
days.  There  were  5127  teachers,  2503  schools,  and  public  school  property  valued  at 
$4,750,000.  The  revenue  was  $2,932,396,  and  expenditures,  $2,912,527,  of  which 
$2,132,954  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  There  were  48  public 
high  .schools,  with  158  teachers  and  4090  students;  37  private  secondary  schools, 
with  207  teachers  and  1975  students;  i  public  normal  school,  with  12  teachers  and 
406  students;  and  3  private  normal  schools,  with  11  teachers  and  79  students.  Eleven 
colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  234  professors  and 
instructors,  1856  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $515,248;  i  school  of  technology 
reported  56  professors  and  instructors,  287  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $998,171 ; 
and  5  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  loi  professors  and  instructors. 
747  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $110,051.  The  professional  schools  comprised 
6  theological  schools,  with  62  instructors  and  519  students;  2  law  schools,  with 
18  instructors  and  278  students,  and  8  medical  schools,  with  210  instructors  and 
1183  students. 

Finances. — The  report  of  the  State  comptroller  shows  that  the  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $3,622,493.  which,  added  to  $707.- 
926  (the  balance  in  the  State  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year),  gives 
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a  total  of  $4,330,419-  Disbursements  amounted  to  $3,480,534,  leaving  a  balance, 
September  30,  1900,  of  $849,885.  The  total  funded  debt  of  the  State  was  $6,309,326, 
as  an  offset  to  which  the  State  held  bonds,  stocks,  and  cash  to  the  credit  of  the 
sinking  funds,  aggregating  $3>4^0Sy[>  leaving  the  net  debt,  September  30,  1900, 
$2,885,260.  The  total  assessed  valuaticui  of  property  was  $616,719,782,  and  the  tax 
rate,  17H  cents  per  $100. 

Population. — ^According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1.042,390;  in  1900,  1,190,050;  increase  for  the  decade,  147,660.  The  population  of 
Baltimore,  the  largest  city  in  Maryland,  was  434,439  in  1890,  and  508,957  in  1900. 
Baltimore  is  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the  United  States. 

Legislature. — Several  acts  were  passed  by  the  Maryland  Legislature  relative  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  An  act  approved  April  10  amended  that  section  of  the  charter 
of  Baltimore  (1898)  which  provided  that  all  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ments employing  women  should  furnish  suitable  seats  for  employees,  and  should 
permit  them  to  uje  these  seats  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  each  day.  The 
section  as  amended  provided  that  employers  should  not  be  deemed  to  maintain 
sttitable  seats  for  the  use  of  female  empl<^ees,  as  directed,  unless  these  employees 
were  permitted  to  use  the  seats  to  sudi  an  extent  as  was  reasonable  for  proper  rest, 
and  that  the  question  of  what  was  thus  reasonable  should  be  determined  by  the  jury 
or  the  court  acting  as  a  jury  in  any  prosecution  arising  under  the  law.  An  act  was 
approved  on  April  7  authorizing  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  issue  $5,000,000  of  city 
stock  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  per  year  to  pay  at  the  time  for  work  done 
on  grading,  curbing,  and  paving  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  The  total  amount  so 
expended  was  to  be  assessed  upon  property  contiguous  to  the  improved  property, 
and  was  to  act  as  a  lien  upon  the  assessed  property,  and  the  money  collected  there- 
under was  to  be  used  to  repay  the  money  advanced  by  the  city.  An  act  was  approved 
on  April  5  amending  that  section  of  the  Baltimore  charter  (1898)  which  directed 
railways  to  charge  5  cents  for  regular  fares,  3  cents  for  children  between  4  and  12, 
and  3  cents,  and  no  more,  for  transfers;  the  section  as  amended  to  take  effect  July  i, 
1900,  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  United  Railways  and  Electric  Company  of  Balti- 
more to  give  free  transfers  at  all  points  of  intersection  of  their  lines  upon  payment 
of  a  cash  fare,  except  in  cases  where  such  transfers  would  return  the  passenger  in 
the  general  direction  from  which  he  had  come.  An  act  was  approved  on  April  5 
authorizing  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore  to  issue  cit^  stock  to  the  extent 
of  $1,350,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  equipping  a  municipal  lighting  plant, 
provided,  hovrever,  that  the  issue  of  this  stock  was  dulj"  approved  by  a  majority  of 
tht  voters  of  the  city.  On  the  same  day  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  any  private 
lighting  company  in  Baltimore  to  charge  more  than  $1.10  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
for  illuminating  gas.  On  April  7  an  act  was  approved  directing  the  Appeal  Tax 
Court  of  Baltimore  not  to  issue  any  permit  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  the 
city  until  all  taxes  had  been  paid  upon  the  land  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect 
the  buildings.  In  order  to  abate  the  large  number  of  petty  larcenies  committed  by 
children,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  any  person  in  Baltimore  from  buying  from 
children  under  16,  unless  personally  known  to  the  purchaser  or  accompanied  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  "any  hardware,  plumbing,  gas  or  electric  fixtures,  tools,  house- 
hold utensus,  books,  jewelnr,  poultry,  or  animals  of  any  kind."  It  was  stated  that 
the  section  of  this  act  which  was  most  largely  applied  to  actual  conditions  was  that 
in  regard  to  poultry.  An  act  was  passed  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
to  be  voted  upon  at  the  regular  State  election  in  November,  1901.  This  amendment 
provided  for  the  division  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  into  four  legislative  districts  as 
nearly  as  possible,  of  equal  population  and  contiguous  territory.  Each  of  these 
legislative  districts,  as  also  each  county  in  the  State,  was  to  be  entitled  to  one  State 
senator  to  serve  for  four  years. 

Claims  Against  the  United  States.— Ty/o  joint  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  arising  from  claims  of  the  State  against  the  United  States,  resulting 
from  the  Civil  War.  One  of  these  resolutions  was  a  petition  to  Congress  to  appro- 
priate $200,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  of  Frederick.  The  resolution  set  forth 
that  the  town  during  the  Civil  War  had  been  mulcted  by  the  Confederates  to  the 
extent  of  $200,000  or  over,  because  the  State,  having  sent  all  its  available  troops 
into  the  service  of  the  Union,  was  unable  to  defend  it.  Ever  since  that  time  Freder- 
ick had  unjustly  carried  a  large  bonded  indebtedness,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
federal  government  should  make  the  principal  of  this  indebtedness  good.  On  April  5 
an  act  was  approved  directing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  to  prosecute 
the  claims  of  Maryland  arising  prior  to  1898  against  the  United  States.  The  governor 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  second  commission  if  for  any  reason  the  one  he  originally 
appointed  was  unable  to  go  on  with  the  work.  It  was  provided  that  the  total  pay- 
ment to  be  given  to  the  commission  who  prosecuted  the  claims  was  to  be  a  percentage, 
not  to  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  money  recovered  from  the  United  States.  On  April  7 
an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  an  agent  to  recover  from  the 
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United  States  the  balance  dne  to  Maryland  on  her  daim  against  the  goremmettt 
arising  out  of  the  furnishing  and  equipping  of  Maryland  troops  for  the  United 
States  volunteers  in  the  Spanish  War. 

An  act  was  approved  on  March  13  for  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing  inter- 
ests in  Annapolis  providing  that  the  city  might,  whenever  it  deemed  it  expedient 
to  do  so,  abate  for  one  year  taxes  upon  tools,  implements,  machinery,  manufacturing 
apparatus,  or  engines  used  by  corporations  engaged  in  any  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  city.  But  this  abatement  ot  taxes  was  not  to  extend  to  real  estate,  and  was 
required  to  be  extended  equally  to  all  corporations  engaged  in  the  same  brandies  of 
manufacturing.  The  counties  of  Wicomico,  Worcester,  and  Washington  were  also 
authorized  to  exempt  from  county  taxation  lands  and  buitdit^  used  for  manufacttir- 
ing  purposes. 

An  act  was  approved  on  April  5  providing  that  all  corporations,  with  the  exception 
of  railway  companies,  which  did  not  actually  begin  business  within  two  years  after 
their  charters  were  granted,  should  pay,  in  addition  to  the  other  taxes  required  of 
them  by  law,  a  tax  equal  to  one-eighth  of  I  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  subscribed 
capital  stock;  and  the  corporate  rights  and  franchises  of  such  corporations  should 
be  suspended  until  this  special  tax  was  paid. 

An  act  was  approved  on  March  30  providing  thst  every  emplo>;er  should  grant 
his  employee  a  sufficient  time,  not  exceeding  four  hours,  to  cast  his  ballot;  and  if 
the  emplojrer  did  not  so  do,  he  might  be  punished  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  six  months. 

An  act  was  approved  on  April  10  providing  that  any  married  woman  might  make 
business  contracts  with  her  husband  or  form  a  partnership  with  him  or  with  any  other 
persons,  precisely  as  she  might  do  if  unmarried.  And  that  a  married  woman  might 
sue  or  be  sued  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  such  contract  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she 
were  unmarried. 

In  accordance  with  the  findings  of  a  State  Boundary  Commission,  consisting  of 
J.  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  of  Georgia,  bywhidi  it  appeared 
that  the  State  line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  was  in  doubt,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  in  conjunction  with  a  similar  resolution  passed  by  the  Virginia  L^islature, 
appointing  a  commission  of  six,  who  should  confer  with  a  similar  commission 
appointed  by  Virginia,  and  should  determine  and  report  to  the  next  Legislature  the 
true  boundary-line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  along  the  Potomac  River  frcHn 
the  Great  Falls,  above  Washington,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

An  act  was  approved  on  April  5  providing  for  a  commission  of  three  persons,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor,  to  examine  the  State  laws  relative  to  taxation  and 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  next  Legislature  such  amendments  as  they  deemed 
advisable.  By  another  act  a  board  of  seven  commissioners  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  State  laws  relative  to  banks,  fidelity  and  trust  companies,  and  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  to  report  their  findings  to  the  Legislature  of  1902. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. — Two  amendments  to  the  constitution  were 
proposed  relative  to  the  reapportionment  of  rg>resentatives  in  the  State  Legislature. 
One  of  these,  in  regard  to  apportionment  of  State  senators,  has  already  been  noted 
under  Baltimore.  The  second  provided  that  after  the  publication  of  the  returns  of 
the  census  for  1900  the  representatives  in  the  Hotise  of  Delegates  should  be  reappor- 
tioned upon  the  following  basis :  Counties  having  less  than  18,000  inhabitants,  3  dde- 
gates;  counties  having  between  18,000  and  28,000  inhabitants,  3  ddegates;  counties 
having  between  28,000  and  40,000,  4  delegates ;  counties  having  between  40,000  and 
55,000,  5  delegates ;  counties  having  over  SS,ooo,  6  delegates,  and  each  of  the  four 
legislative  districts  into  which  it  was  proposed  to  divide  Baltimore  to  be  entitled 
to  the  number  of  delegates  to  which  the  largest  county  should  be  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment.  Both  of  these  amendments  were  to  be  voted 
upon  November,  1901.  By  another  act  of  the  Legislature  an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed to  make  any  State  attorney  removable  from  office  should  he  receive  any  fee  or 
reward  whatsoever  for  his  legal  services  other  than  those  prescribed  by  law. 

Elections. — The  State  election  in  1899  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  governor,  J.  Walter  Smith,  by  a  plurality  of  12,000.  In  the  election  in 
1900  for  United  States  congressmen,  Josiah  L.  Kerr  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  in  the  56th  Congress  of  J.  Walter  Smith,  who  had  resigned  to  become 


in  the  S7th  Congress;  A.  A.  Blakeney  (Rep.)  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the 
57th  Congress  in  place  of  William  B.  Baker  (Rep.),  and  J.  W.  Denny  (Dem.)  was 
defeated  by  Charles  R.  Schirm  (Rep.).  In  the  50th  Congress  4  of  Maryland's  repre- 
sentatives were  Republicans  before  J.  W.  Smith's  resignation,  and  5  afterward ;  in  the 
57th  Congress  al!  the  representatives  will  be  Republican.  The  State  Legislature  in 
1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  8  Democrats  and  18  Republicans,  and  in  the  House 
of  42  Democrats  and  49  Republicans.  In  igoi  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the 
Senate,  of  15  Donocrats  and  11  Republicans,  and  in  the  House  of  65  Democrats  and 
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a6  Republicans.  In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  136,21a  votes,  and  Bryan, 
122,271.  In  1896  McKinley  received  136,959  votes,  and  Bryan,  104,735.  So  that 
McKinley's  plurality  was  cut  down  from  32,224  to  13,941. 

Slate  OiScers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  J.  W.  Smith  (Dem.)  ;  secretary  of  state,  Richard  Dallam  (Rep.)  ;  comp- 
troller, J.  W.  Hering;  treasurer,  T.  J.  Shi^ock  (Rep.);  adjutant-general,  L.  A. 
Wilmer ;  attorney-general,  Isidor  Rayner  (Dem.) ;  superintendent  of  education, 
E.  B.  Prettyman  (Rep.)  ;  commissioner  of  insurance,  F.  A.  Kurtr  (Rep.). 

Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  judge,  Tas.  McSherry;  associate  justices,  D.  Fowler, 
A.  Hunter  Boyd,  Henry  Page,  I.  T.  Jones,  J.  P.  Briscoe,  S.  D.  Schmucker,  and 
James  A.  Pearce;  derk,  Allan  Rutherford— all  Democrats,  except  Schmucker  and 
Rutherford. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1000  (56th  Congress) :  J.  W.  Smith,  W.  B. 
Baker,  F.  C.  Wachter,  J.  W.  Denny,  Sydney  E.  Mudd,  G.  A.  Pearre— all  Republi- 
cans, except  Smith  and  Denny, 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  George  L.  Wellington  (until  1903),  from 
Cumberland,  and  Louis  E.  McComas  (until  1905),  from  Williamsport — both  Repub- 
licans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  J.  W.  Smith ;  secretary  of  state, 
W.  Bateman;  treasurer,  Murray  Vandivir;  comptn^ler,  J.  W.  Hering;  adjutant- 
general,  John  S.  Saunders;  attoraey-genend,  Isidor  Raynor;  superintendent  of 
edtication,  M.  B.  Stevens ;  commissioner  of  insurance,  L.  Wilkinson ;  commissioner 
of  public  lands,  E.  Stanley  Toadvin — all  Democrats. 

Judiciary :  Same  as  for  igpo. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (STth  Congress):  W.  H.  Jackson  (Salis- 
bury), A.  A.  Blakeney  (Franklinville),  F.  C.  Wachter  (Baltimore),  Charles  R. 
Schirm  (Baltimore),  Sydney  £.  Mudd  (La  Plata),  George  A.  Pearre  (Cumberland). 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  190a 

MABBOVIALAta>  and  BIATABBLBIiANX).   See  Rhodesia. 

BCA-SON,  Thomas  Henkv,  C.B.,  British  admiral,  retired,  died  at  Ipswich  Feb- 
ruary 20,  190a  Bom  in  l8n,  he  entered  the  navy  in  1823  and  took  part  in  the 
Chinese  War,  being  present  at  the  capture  of  Canton  and  Amoy.  He  was  decorated 
for  meritorious  services,  and  in  1879  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 

MASSAOHUBBTTBy  a  New  England  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 
8315  square  miles.   The  capital  is  Boston.    Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  ori^nal 

thirteen  States. 

Mineralogy. — The  following  estimates  for  the  stone  industry  in  1899  were  made 
by  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  Capital  invested,  $4,802,662;  stock  used, 
$1,^7,835 ;  total  value  of  finished  product,  $6,332,181 ;  persons  employed,  5277;  wages 
paid,  ^,787412.  Massachusetts  ranked  first  among  the  States  in  quarrying  granite, 
the  value  of  the  total  output  being  $1,798,294.  Other  quarry  products  were  sand- 
stone, $131,877;  marble,  $59,416;  limestone,  $168,147;  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
together  yielded  29,611  long  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1899  (all  of  the  brown  hematite 
variety) ,  the  value  of  which  was  $77^989- 

Agriculture. — ^The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Corn,  i,54S.346  bushels,  $834,487;  oats,  550,786  bushels,  $209,299;  barley, 
42,854  bushels,  $29,569;  rye,  133.747  bushels,  $100,310;  buckwheat,  37.179  bushels, 
$2(5,709;  potatoes,  2,261,454  bushels,  $1,492,560;  and  hay,  550.067  tons,  $9,571,166.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool 
clip  for  1900  as  follows :  Number  of  sheep,  39,632 ;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  237,- 
792  pounds ;  scoured  wool,  123,652  pounds. 

Manufactures. — During  the  calendar  year  1900,  11  new  cotton  mills,  containing 
115,700  spindles  and  1650  looms,  were  built.  The  year  1900  also  marks  the  comple- 
tion oif  5  other  textile  mills,  i  of  which,  for  the  manufacture  of  crash  towels  from 
American  flax,  is  predicted  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  important  industry  in  the 
State. 

The  product  of  the  industries  of  the  State  during  1900  approximated  in  value 
$1,000,000,000,  representing  a  year's  labor  of  500,000  wage  earners,  whose  annual 
earnings  aggregated  about  $225,000,000.  The  following  shows  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  principal  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of  the  State 
in  1900:  Textiles,  127,117;  hoots,  shoes,  and  leather,  82,624;  building,  77,092;  clothing, 
45,^;  food  preparations,  9045;  machinery  and  metallic  goods,  58,457;  woollen 
goods,  21,374;  paper  and  paper  goods,  9887;  all  other  industries,  61,413;  total,  4^,- 
497.  During  the  year  1899,  160  new  firms  or  industries  were  established.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  $26,728,316;  cotton  goods, 
$126,159,262;  machines  and  machinery.  $35,178,135;  and  woollen  goods.  $^,416,883. 
The  value  of  the  boot  and  shoe  product  for  1899  was  $i5o,25o,&t9 ;  cotton  goods. 
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$100,958,142;  machines  and  machinery,  $46,548,977;  and  woollen  goods,  $33,331,731. 
The  value  of  the  manufactured  product  was  materially  greater,  especially  in  the  leading 
industries,  than  in  iSgS.  In  1899  there  were  668  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  25  of 
tobacco,  and  their  combined  production  for  the  calendar  year  was  113,218,313  cigars, 
5>5So>540  cigarettes,  15,156  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  75,116  pounds  of  snuff. 
Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  numbered  12,  and  the  amount  of  spirits 
rectihed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  4419,623  gallons;  distilled 
spirits  gauged,  11,130,981  gallons;  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  1,802,736  barrels. 
During  the  year  endii^  March  i,  1900,  the  number  of  hogs  packed  and  marketed  at 
Boston  was  i,647>ooo- 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  at  eleven  ports  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1900,  aggregated  in  value  $72,402,143,  and  the  exports,  $ii2,227,83a 
The  trade  in  gold  and  silver  was:  Imports,  $134,602;  exports,  $27,884,  making  the 
total  foreign  trade  $184,792,459,  a  net  increase  for  the  year  of  $4,179,668.  The  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  entered  at  the  port  of  Boston  numbered  1862,  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  3,336,066  tons;  cleared^  1810,  gross  tonnage,  1,909,121  tons.  Boston 
is  now  the  second  port  in  the  United  States  in  the  volume  and  value  of  its  foreign 
trade. 

Railways  and  State  Highways, — No  new  steam  railway  construction  was  reported 
for  1900,  and  the  total  mileage  was  the  same  as  in  1899,  2111.79.  Of  the  street  rail- 
ways, the  electric  track  mileage,  September  30,  1900,  was  1967.80,  an  increase  of 
235.96  miles  in  a  year;  horse  track,  4.76,  showing  no  increase.  Forty-eight  of  the  118 
street  railway  companies  in  the  State  paid  dividends  varying  from  i  to  8  per  cent, 
and  70  com^nies  declared  and  paid  no  dividend.  The  aggregate  capital  stock  of  the 
118  companies  was  $48,971,168,  or  $44,373  per  mile  of  track.  The  total  number  of 
passei^ers  carried  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1900.  was  395,027,198, 
an  averwe  of  51  passengers  per  round  trip — one  more  than  in  1^9.  Duriiqc  igoo 
considerable  progress  was  made  on  Boston's  new  elevated  railway  (see  Kapid 
Transit,  paragraph  Boston),  and  the  company  expects  to  be  operating  cars  on  seven 
miles  of  the  new  structure  liy  July,  1901. 

Forty-four  miles  of  State  roads  were  laid  out  during  1900,  making  a  total  of  310 
miles  of  road  now  in  the  charge  of  the  State  Highway  Commission.  During  the 
past  eight  years  350  miles  of  stone  roads  have  been  built  by  municipalities,  and  at 
the  end  of  1900  there  were  stone  roads  in  110  cities  and  towns,  exclusive  of  those 
built  by  the  commonwealth. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  246  national  banks  in  operation  and  46 
in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $78,6(^500;  circulation  outstanding, 
$31,675,073;  deposits,  $283,209,501;  and  reserve  held,  $2,740,356..  The  loan  and  trust 
companies,  June  30,  1900,  numbered  34,  and  had  capital,  $11,375,000;  deposits,  $105,- 
674,93s,  and  resources,  $128,296,908;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  l86,  with  1,491,143 
(estimated)  depositors;  deposits,  $533,845,790,  and  resources,  $5^,674,400.  The 
bank  clearings  at  Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Fall 
River  all  show  a  slight  decrease  for  the  year;  the  total  exchanges  at  the  clearing 
houses  of  the  six  cities  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  were  $6,528,137,701^ 
and  the  total  decrease  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  $530,133,103. 

Finances. — The  gross  State  debt  for  igoo  is  divided  into  two  classes:  (a)  actual 
State  debt,  for  which  the  entire  State  is  liable;  (b)  the  contingent  debt,  to  be  paid 
by  certain  cities  and  towns.  The  total  actual  State  debt  at  the  close  of  1900  was 
$26,996,423,  applicable  to  which  there  were  sinking  funds  aggregating  $15,392,257, 
leaving  the  net  actual  State  debt  $11,704,166,  over  $500,000  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  total  contingent  debt  was  $39,143,412.  Sinking  funds  applicable 
to  the  contingent  debt  amounted  to  $2,931,147;  net  contingent  debt,  $36,212,265,  of 
which  sum  $34,652,265  was  to  be  paid  by  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  metropolitan 
water,  parks,  and  sewerage  districts. 

Education. — The  estimated  school  population  in  1899  was  627,000;  enrolment  in 
public  schools,  471,977;  average  daily  attendance,  360,317.  Thwe  were  13,402 
teachers,  the  school  revenue  and  expenditures  were  $13,889,838,  of  which  about 
$7,932,850  was  for  teachers'  and  supenntendents'  salaries.  The- average  expenditure 
per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $38.55.  There  were  232  public  high  schools, 
with  1402  teachers  and  34.425  students;  loi  private  secondary  schools,  with  665 
teachers  and  5554  students;  10  public  normal  schools,  with  122  teachers  and  1421 
students  in  normal  courses;  and  3  private  normal  schools,  with  25  teachers  and  159 
students  in  normal  courses.  Nine  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both 
sexes  reported  513  professors  and  instructors,  5058  preparatory,  collegiate,  and 
graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $1,840,978;  3  schools  of  technology  reported 
214  professors  and  instructors,  1547  collegiate  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total 
income  of  $471,576;  and  5  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  327  professors 
and  instructors,  2735  preparatoi^,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  in- 
come of  $683,133.   The  professional  sdiools  comprised  8  theol<^cal  schools,  with 
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69  instructors  and  464  students ;  2  law  schools,  with  46  instructors  and  965  students ; 
and  4  medical  schools,  with  199  instructors  and  1073  students- 

Militia. — ^The  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  consists  of  38  staff  oSficers,  246  men 
in  the  cavalry  troops,  1027  artillery  and  3874  infantry.  The  total  number  of  men 
authorized  is  6592,  and  the  State  appropriation  amounts  to  $323,ooa  The  organized 
force  is  exceeded  only  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  and 
the  militia  appropriation  is  exceeded  only  in  the  two  first  named. 

Insurance. — The  following  table  gives  comparative  statistics  of  fire  and  life  in- 
surance in  Massachusetts  for  1899  and  1900: 

Fire  Insurance.  Life  Insurance. 

Items.  1899.  1900.  1899.  igoo. 

Risks  written  $1,187,500,193  $1^,133,186        $109,047,134  $103,983425 

Premiums  received   ii>457>578        I3,349>363  18,697,876  20,397.520 

Losses  incurred   5.7iS.&t5         5>i7o,046  8,104,230  8.906,919 

Under  "Fire  Insurance"  it  will  be  observed  that  while  the  risks  written  and 
premiums  received  for  1900  both  show  an  increase  over  those  items  for  1899,  the 
losses  incurred  were  considerably  less  in  1900  than  in  the  preceding  year.  "Life 
Insurance"  shows  a  decrease  in  amounts  written  for  1900,  but  a  gain  in  premiums 
received  and  in  losses  incurred. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
2,238,943 ;  in  1900,  2,805,346 ;  increase  for  the  decade,  566,403,  or  25.2  per  cent.  Boston 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  State  and  the  fifth  largest  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
population  in  1900  was  560,892.  Next  to  Boston,  the  four  largest  cities  in  the  State, 
with  population  in  1900,  are;  Worcester,  118^421;  Fall  River,  104,863;  Lowell,  94,- 
969;  and  Cambridge,  91,886. 

Legislature. — The  governor  of  Massachusetts,  W.  Murray  Crane,  both  in  his 
inauguration  address  and  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1900,  insisted 
that  Massachusetts  had  "reached  a  limit  of  indebtedness  beyond  which  she  should 
not  go."  He  advocated  rigid  economy  in  appropriations  and  expenditures,  and  a  cessa- 
tion of  those  special  acts  of  the  Legislature  by  which  cities  were  authorized  to 
"assume  financial  burdens  which  are  prohibited  by  general  laws.  A  wiser  policy 
would  be  to  compel  them  to  live  within  their  means,"  except  in  case  of  extraordinary 
emergency.  The  governor  especially  noted  the  advisability  of  incurring  no  further 
indebtedness  in  the  Boston  "Metropolitan  District,"  in  whose  suburban  territory 
large  sums  had  already  been  laid  out  for  parks,  water,  drainage,  and  sanitation. 
When,  therefore,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  additional  expenditure  of  nearly 
$1,000,000  in  this  district  for  parkways  and  driveways,  the  governor  remarked  that 
"the  ease  with  which  great  financial  burdens  are  impeded  or  assumed  is  a  tendency 
of  the  times  which,  in  my  opinion,  needs  to  be  checked, '  and  vetoed  the  bills.  Other 
bills  of  a  similar  nature  receiving  legislative  approval  permitted  Boston  to  incur  debt 
for  a  municipal  building,  parks,  school-houses  and  play-grounds.  These  the  gov- 
ernor also  vetoed,  recalling  to  the  Legislature  that  a  recent  law  increasing  the  debt 
limit  of  Boston  had  been  mainly  passed  in  order  to  avoid  ex  cathedra  authorizations 
by  the  State,  and  that  the  bills  were  in  opposition  to  his  recommendation  that  the 
Legislature  should  not  interfere  in  local  a^airs.  But  besides  vetoing  large  expendi- 
ture bills — and  every  one  of  his  vetoes  was  sustained — the  governor  was  stated  to 
be  largely  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  the  State  an  added  revenue  of  $150,000  per 
r.nnum.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  year  the  State  held  50.000  shares  of  the  common 
rtock  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company.  The  par  value  of  this  stock  was  $5,000,- 
coo,  but  as  it  was  not  anticipated  that  dividends  would  be  paid  upon  it  in  the  near 
future,  it  was  not  even  "carried  on  the  State  treasurer's  books  as  an  asset."  When 
the  Fitchburg  and  Boston  &  Maine  railroads  sought  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  lease  of  the  former  to  the  latter  road,  the  governor  insisted  that  a  clause  be 
inserted  in  the  legislative  bill  of  lease  providing  that  the  governor  and  council  should 
receive  "in  full  payment"  of  the  Fitchburg  stock  held  by  the  Commonwealth  Boston 
&  Maine  3  per  cent.  50-year  gold  bonds  to  the  amount  par  value  of  $5,000,000. 

On  July  17  an  act  was  approved  authorizing  the  lease  of  the  Boston  &  Alhat^ 
Railroad  to  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company.  This  act 
was  passed  as  the  formal  consent  of  Massachusetts  to  the  contract  and  lease  entered 
into  on  November  15.  1899,  between  the  directors  of  the  two  railroads  and  later  ap- 
proved by  their  respective  stockholders.  The  main  conditions  under  which  the 
commonwealth  ratified  the  lease  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  commonwealth  reserved  all  its  legal  rights  in  and  over  the  Boston  & 
Albany,  including  the  right  to  reduce  rates  and  fares,  to  compel  service  and  to 
impose  restrictions. 

2.  The  New  York  Central  during  the  term  of  the  lease  was  prohibited  in  the  case 
of  freight  brought  to  the  State  or  taken  from  the  State  from  charging  higher  rates 
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from  any  point  of  origin  to  Boston,  or  from  Boston  to  aiqr  point,  than  what  was 
cbai^d  for  carrying  the  same  freight  from  the  same  point  to  die  port  of  New 
York,  or  from  New  York  to  the  same  point  Provided,  however,  that  these  pro- 
visions should  not  conflict  with  any  act  of  Congress. 

3.  The  New  York  Central  was  forbidden  to  diminish  the  facilities  for  travel  and 
business  over  the  Boston  &  Albany  below  the  standard  of  service  as  shown  in  the 
present  quality  and  equipment  of  its  cars,  the  construction  of  its  stations  and  the 
provisions  made  for  the  security  of  the  public. 

4.  The  New  York  Central  engaged  to  expend  $3,500,000,  at  a  yearly  rate  of  not 
less  than  $250,000,  beginning  June  i,  igoi,  in  extending,  enlarging,  and  developing 
the  terminal  facilities  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  in  East  Boston,  and  in  per- 
fecting the  railroad  approaches  to  the  property  in  East  Boston  which  the  State  had 
taken  over  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  wharves  and  docks. 

5.  The  New  York  Central,  as  lessee  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  was  made  subject  to 
all  the  laws  affecting  railroads  incorporated  in  Massachusetts.  Violation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  State  gave  its  assent  to  the  lease  would  constitute  cause 
for  trial  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  failure  to  obey  the 
decision  of  the  court  would  be  warrant  for  the  annulment  of  the  lease. 

By  an  act  approved  June  a6  the  amount  of  money  which,  outside  of  the  debt, 
Boston  was  permitted  to  raise  for  municipal  purposes,  was  fixed  at  $10.50  on  every 
$1000  of  taxable  property,  and  any  appropriation  requiring  a  larger  assessment  was 
declared  to  be  void. 

By  an  act,  to  go  into  effect  on  July  i,  1900,  the  Legislature  provided  that  children 
under  16,  dependent  upon  charity  or  living  under  morally  undesirable  conditions, 
should  be  given  into  the  custody  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charity.  These  diil- 
dren  should  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  board  until  they  became  of  and  the 
board  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  place  them  out  in  private  families. 

By  an  act,  approved  June  13,  the  Legislature  extended  the  law  of  1895  which 
fort^de  minors  under  18,  or  women,  to  work  in  mechanical  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments more  than  58  hours  every  week.  The  amendment  provided  that  this  law 
should  be  extended  to  cover  work  done  in  mercantile  establishments  except  in  retail 
stores  during  December.  The  law  of  1899  providing  that  8  hours  should  constitute  a 
day's  work  for  laborers  or  mechanics  employed  by  any  city  or  town,  if  such  city  or 
town  so  voted,  was  amended  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  cities  to  put  the  matter  to 
vote  upon  the  petition  of  100  voters,  and  of  towns  upon  the  petition  of  25  voters. 

The  market  provided  by  a  law  of  1898  for  goods  produced  by  convict  labor  was 
increased  by  an  act,  approved  April  26,  1900,  prescribing  that  prison-made  goods 
should  be  used  in  all  city  public  institutions  supported  by  appropriations  01  city 
money. 

By  an  act  going  into  effect  on  April  17,  1900,  the  Legislature  provided  for  a  retire- 
ment fund  for  the  teachers  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  The  fund  was  to  be  made 
up  by  bequests  and  by  deductions  from  every  teacher's  salary.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  to  manage  and  disburse  this  fund  was  to  consist  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  four  members  of  the  school  committee,  and  six  teachers  elected  by 
popular  vote  at  teachers'  meetings  held  for  that  purpose.  The  fund  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  largely  drawn  upon  except  by  teachers  who  had  contributed  thereto. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House  on  February  6  and  by  the  Senate  on 
February  9  requesting  Congress  to  appn^riate  money  to  widen  and  deepen  the  chan- 
nel of  Boston  Harbor  in  order  to  facilitate  the  shipping  of  that  port  and  aid  the 
commerce  of  the  New  England  States. 

A  veto  by  the  governor,  important  in  its  moral  efTect,  was  that  of  a  "special"  bill 
intended  to  legalize  the  action  of  a  syndicate  who  had  erected  a  building  ninety-six 
feet  high  by  Copley  Square.  By  a  legislative  act  of  1898,  "the  height  of  any  building 
to  be  erected  in  certain  streets  adjacent  to  Copley  Square,"  was  restricted  to  ninety 
feet.  The  syndicate,  however,  who  had  completed  the  plans  for  their  building  and 
were  at  work  upon  it  when  this  law  was  passed,  completed  it,  trusting  to  a  special 
legislative  act  to  relieve  them  of  the  consequences  01  their  action.  The  governor 
stated  that  he  would  not  approve  a  bill  which  was  "intended  to  relieve  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth  from  the  con-^equcnces  of  deliberate  disregard  of  the  provisions 
of  a  statute,"  he  said,  for  "the  vital  point  involved  is  not  the  appearance  of  the 
building  or  the  difficulties  under  which  the  owners  labor,  but  it  is  rather  whether 
law  may  be  violated  only  to  be  excused  or  condoned." 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  1900,  228,054  votes  were  cast  for  W.  Murray 
Crane,  the  Republican  nominee  for  governor,  and  130,078  for  R.-T.  Paine,  Jr.,  the 
Democratic  nominee.  Mr.  Crane's  plurality  was  thus  97,976.  The  elections  resulted 
in  three  changes  in  the  State's  congressional  representation.  Charles  Q.  Tirrell 
(Rep.)  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  G.  W.  Weymouth  (Rep.)  ;  Joseph  A. 
Conry  (Dem.)  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  John  F.  Fitzgerald  (Dem.)  ; 
Samuel  L.  Powers  (Rep.)  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  Charles  F. 
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Sprague  (Rep.)-  The  State  Legislature  in  1899  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  33 
Republicans  and  7  Democrats,  aAd  in  the  House  of  165  Republicans,  60  Democrats 
and  9  Independents;  in  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  31  Repub- 
licans and  9  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  180  Republicans,  58  Democrats  and  2 
Social-Democrats.  In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  238,866  votes  and 
Bryan  156,997.  In  1896  McKinley  received  27S,g76  votes  and  Bryan  105,711.  Mc- 
Kinley's  plurality  was  thus  reduced  from  173,265  in  1896  to  81,869  in  1900.  It  was 
thought  that  this  reduction  resulted  in  large  part  from  the  fact  that  the  anti- 
im^rialistic  feeling  ran  high  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  perhaps  the  ablest  (q>ponent5 
of  imperialism,  among  th^  Senator  Hoar  and  ex-Govemor  Boutwell,  were  resident 
in  that  State. 

Suite  OMcers  and  National  Representatwes.~Sta.tt  officers  for  1900 :  Executive — 
governor,  W.  M.  Crane ;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  L.  Bates ;  secretary  of  state,  W.  M. 
Olin;  treasurer,  E.  S.  Bradford;  auditor,  J.  W.  Kimball;  adjutant;^eneral,  S.  Dal- 
ton ;  attorney-general,  H.  M.  Knowltqn ;  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  F.  A. 
Hill ;  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  JT.  W.  Stockwell ;  insurance  commis- 
sioner, F.  L.  Cutting — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  Commonwealth — Chief  justice,  O.  W.  Holmes; 
justices,  M.  P.  Knowlton,  J.  M.  Morton,  John  Lathrop,  J.  M.  Barker,  J.  W.  Ham- 
mond and  W.  C.  Loring;  clerk,  H.  A.  Clapp. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  C56th  Congress)  :  Republicans — George  P. 
Lawrence  (North  Adams).  F.  H.  Gillett  (Springfield),  G.  W.  Weymouth  (Fitch- 
hurg),  William  S.  Knox  (Lawrence),  M.  M.  Moody  (Haverhill),  E.  W.  Roberts 
(Chelsea),  Samuel  McCall  (Winchester),  C  E.  Sprague  (Brookline),  W.  C  Lover- 
ing  (Taunton),  and  W.  S.  Greene  (Fall  River) ;  Democrats— J.  R.  Thayer 
(Worcester),  J.  F.  Fitzgerald  and  H.  F.  Naphen  (Boston). 

Senators  for  1900  (s6th  Congress)  :  G.  F.  Hoar  (until  igoi)  and  H.  C  Lodge 
(until  1905) — both  Republicans. 

State  omcers  for  igoi :  Executive— 4ame  as  for  1900,  exc^  that  H.  E.  Turner 
replaces  J.  W.  Kimball  as  auditor. 

Judiciary:  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900,  except 
that  C  Q.  Tirrell  (Rep.),  from  Natick,  J.  O.  Conry  (Dem.),  from  Boston,  and  S.  L 
Powers,  from  Newton,  replace  respectively  G.  W.  Wqrmouth,  J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  and 
C  F.  Sprague. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  H.  C  Lodge  (until  1905).  from  Nahant,  and 
G.  F.  Hoar  (until  1907),  from  Worcester. 

KATUSMAnOAL,  80CIBT7,  AMBRIOAH,  formed  in  1888,  reorganized 
1894,  to  encourage  and  maintain  an  active  interest  in  mathematical  science.  Pub- 
lidies  Transactions  (quarterly)  and  Bulletin  (10  months  in  each  year).  In  IQOO 
had  a  membership  of  357-  President,  E.  H.  Moore ;  secretary,  F.  N.  Cole,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

MATHSR,  Fkedebick,  pisciculturist,  died  at  I.^e  Nebagomatn,  Wis.,  February  14, 
1900.  Bom  in  Greenbush  (now  Rensselaer),  N.  Y.,  August  2,  1833,  he  was  educated 
at  the  Albany  Academy,  and  then  passed  several  years  in  hunting  and  trapping  in 
Wisconsin.  He  entered  the  Union  service  in  the  Civil  War,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  assistant  United  States  fish  commissioner,  and 
from  1883  to  1895  he  was  superintendent  of  the  New  York  fish  commission.  In  1880 
he  had  diarge  of  the  American  exhibit  in  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  at  Berlin.  He 
became  fishing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Field  in  1877,  and  subsequently  resigned  to 
accept  a  similar  position  on  the  New  York  Forest  and  Stream.  He  retained  his 
connection  with  the  latter  paper  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Mather  invented 
a  hatching  cone  for  shad  and  other  piscicultural  apparatus.  Among  his  writings 
are:  Fish  Culture;  Ichthyology  of  the  Adirondacks;  Men  I  Have  Fished  With;  and 
the  lectures  Fish  and  Fisheries  and  The  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

lAAUBinUS,  a  crown  colony  of  Great  Britain,  is  an  idand  500  miles  east  of 
Madagascar,  having  an  area  of  705  square  miles  and  a  popnlation  at  the  end  of  1899 
of  379,650,  of  whom  ^1,739  were  East  Indians.  The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  French  or  of  French  descent,  and  the  language  generally  spoken  is 
French.  Dependencies  of  Mauritius  are  the  Seychelles  Islands  and  Rodriguez, 
Almirante,  Oil,  St.  Brandon,  and  Dipgo  Garcia  islands,  the  total  area  of  which  is 
about  350  square  miles  and  the  population  about  20,000.  The  capital  of  Mauritius 
is  Port  Louis,  with  a  population  estimated  in  i8q8  at  54,233.  The  colony  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  (Sir  Charles  Bruce  since  1897),  who  is  assisted  an  executive 
o>uncil  of  five  officials  and  two  elected  members  and  by  a  legislative  council  of 
twenty-seven  members,  of  whom  eight  are  ex-officio.  nine  nominated  by  the  governor, 
and  ten  elected.  Instruction  is  largely  supported  by  the  government,  and  primary 
education  is  free,  but  not  compulsory.    In  1898  the  cnrounent  in  the  government 
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schools  was  9826.  Secondary  education  is  provided  by  the  Royal  College,  with  over 
400  students,  and  its  24  affiliated  schools,  with  about  450  students.  The  total  govern- 
ment expenditure  for  education  in  1898  was  486,836  rupees,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
was  for  primary  instruction.  Of  the  school  population,  about  70  per  cent,  are  Roman 
Catholics,  3  per  cent.  Anglicans,  somewhat  over  i  per  cent,  belonging  to  other 
Christian  churches,  and  about  25  per  cent.  Hindus  and  Mohammedans;  to  the  last 
two  classes  government  assistance  is  not  granted. 

The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1899  was  ii, 192,184.  Other  statistics  of  finance  and 
statistics  of  commerce  in  rupees  are  as  follows  (the  Indian  rupee  for  some  time  had 
been  worth  about  ao.8  cents,  but  in  October,  1900,  was  valued  at  32.4  cents)  : 


Though  aloe-fibre,  vanilla^  rum,  and  cocoanut  oil  are  exported,  the  only  export 
of  account  is  sugar,  which  m  1899  amounted  to  over  23,000,000  rupees.  The  great 
increase  in  the  sugar  output  of  late  years  is  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved machinery  and  to  the  steatW  growth  in  the  cultivation  of  small  holdings, 
chiefly  by  the  Indian  inhabitants.  Entrances  and  clearances  in  foreign  shippine  in 
1897  amounted  to  328.708  and  338,638  tons  respectively;  in  1898,  327,246  and  328,2^ 
tons  respectively.  There  are  two  lines  of  railway,  with  a  total  length  of  105  miles, 
and  135  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  A  submarine  telegraph  line  connects  Zanzibar 
with  the  Seychelles  and  the  latter  with  Mauritius. 

In  January,  1899,  the  bubonic  plague  appeared  in  Mauritius,  being  introduced 
probably  from  Madagascar,  and  durmg  the  year  there  were  1416  cases.  Active 
measures  were  taken,  with  ultimate  success,  but  outbreaks  are  still  feared. 

The  following  statistics  are  for  the  Seychelles,  the  principal  dependency  of  Mauri- 
tius. The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1899  amounted  to  302,701  rupees  and  268,907 
rupees  respectively ;  and  the  imports  and  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  984,666  rupees 
and  1,853,362  rupees  respectively.  The  public  debt  consists  of  a  wan  from  the 
imperial  treasury  (1899)  of  £20,000  for  road-making.  Vanilla  and  cocoanut  oil  are 
the  most  important  exports. 

MAURT,  General  Dabney  Hernoon,  a  Confederate  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  died 
at  Peoria,  111.,  January  11,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  May  21, 
1822,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  graduated  in  1841. 
He  then  entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and,  graduating 
in  1846,  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  breveted  for  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  After  the  war  he  became  instructor 
in  literature  at  West  Point,  and  later  was  superintendent  of  cavalry  instruction  at 
the  Carlisle  Barracks.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Maury  was  serving  as  adju- 
tant-general in  New  Mexico.  He  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  becoming 
a  colonel  and  chief-of-staff  to  General  Earl  Van  Dom,  and  after  the  1»ttle  of  Pea 
Ridge  was  made  a  brigadier-general  for  meritorious  conduct.  At  Corinth,  where 
he  commanded  a  division,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  Late  in 
1864  he  took  part  in  the  operations  around  Vicksburg,  and  subsequently  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee  and  then  of  the  Gulf,  in  which 
position  he  participated  m  the  defence  of  Mobile,  where  in  May,  1865,  he  was  paroled 
as  prisoner  of  war.  In  1868  he  organized  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  and  ten 
years  later  started  the  movement  for  the  reorganization  of  the  national  militia. 
During  Mr.  Oeveland's  first  administration  Maury  was  United  States  minister  to 
Colombia.  Besides  many  magazine  articles,  he  wrote:  A  System  of  Tactics  in 
Single  Rank;  Skirmish  Drill  for  Mounted  Troops;  The  History  of  Virginia;  RecoU 
lecttons  of  a  Virginian. 

MATFIiOWIIR  DBSOXINDAMTB,  SOOIBTT  OF,  organized  in  New  Yofk. 
December  22,  1894,  by  lineal  descendants  of  the  May/lower  Pilgrims  "to  preserve 
their  memory,  their  records,  their  history,  and  all  facts  relating  to  them,  their  ances- 
tors, and  their  posterity."  Every  lineal  descendant  over  18  years  of  age  of  any 
passenger  of  the  voyage  of  the  MayHowcr,  which  terminated  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
December,  1620,  including  all  signers  of  "The  Compact."  are  eligible  to  membership. 
Initiation  fee,  $10;  annual  dues,  $5.  Annual  meeting,  November  21,  the  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  "The  Compact."  Societies  are  organized  in  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  a  membership  of  2500,  The  governor  of  the  New  York  society  is 
John  Taylor  Terry;  secretary,  Jeremiah  Richards,  83-87  Grand  Street  The  State 
societies  have  formed  a  national  organization,  of  which  Judge  Henry  E.  Howland 
is  governor  and  Richard  Henry  Greene  secretary-general. 


1897. 
1898. 
1899 


Revenue.  Expenditure, 

7,996,705  8,626,798 

7,620,318  8,131,465 

9,000,000  8,500,000 


Imports, 
18,948,233 
24,006,970 
20,000,000 


Exports. 
28,192,675 
27.537.930 
24,750,000 
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MATO,  WnxiAM  Kennon,  commodore,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  April  g,  igoa  Bom  at  Drummondton,  Va.,  May  29,  he  was  appointed 
a  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1S41,  and  first  saw  active  service  in  the  Mexican 
War,  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  Monterey,  Tampico,  and  Vera  Cruz.  His  pro- 
motions were  as  follows:  Lieutenant,  1855;  lieutenant-commander,  July,  1862; 
commander,  1866 ;  captain,  1873 ;  commodore,  1882.  After  the  Mexican  War  he  was 
attached  to  various  ships,  most  of  which  were  engaged  in  surveying  and  other  scien- 
tific work,  and  in  1854-57  was  instructor  in  seamanship  and  tactics  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  where  in  1859-60  he  was  assistant  professor  of 
ethics.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  adhered  to  the  Union,  and  in  consequence 
the  Virginia  convention  of  July,  1861,  declared  him  an  alien  and  enemy,  and  banished 
him  from  the  State.  In  January,  18&2,  he  became  executive  officer  of  the  steam  sloop 
Housatonic  in  the  Charleston  blockade,  and  later  in  the  year  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  gimboat  Kanawha  on  the  Western  Gulf  squadron.  He  was  returned  to  the 
Charleston  blockade  in  1864,  and  for  his  services  as  commander  of  the  monitor 
Nahant  was  commended  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  After  the  war  he  served  at 
various  stations,  and  in  1882-85  was  commandant  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  He 
was  retired  on  his  own  application  in  1886.  He  wrote  the  System  of  Tactics  and 
Fleet  Sailing,  used  as  a  text-book  at  Annapolis. 

MSAT  XNBFBOnON.   See  Food  and  Germany. 

HCBOBANIOAL  BNOINZIBRS,  AMBSIOAN  SOOIETT  OF,  organized  1S80, 
incorporated  in  1881,  had  in  1900  a  membership  of  2131.  General  meetings  for  1901 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  date  to  be  announced  later,  and  in  New  York,  December  3-6. 
The  society  published  in  1900  Vol.  XXI.  of  its  Transactions.  President,  Samuel  T. 
Wellman ;  secretary,  F.  R.  Hutton,  la  West  Thirty-first  Street,  New  York  City. 

MECKLENBURCJ-80HWKBIN,  Duke  Henry  of.  See  Nethesilands  (para- 
graph History). 

iMrTiT>AT.  OF  HONOR  LBGION,  an  association  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
who  were  awarded  medals  of  honor  in  the  American  Civil  War,  was  organized  in 
1890,  and  has  an  estimated  membership  of  about  500.  Commander,  George  W.  Brush, 
M.D.,  2  Spencer  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  ¥.;  adjutant,  Llewellyn  G.  Estes,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

MBDIOAI.  ASSOOIATION,  ABSERIOAN,  held  its  fifty-first  annual  meeting 
on  June  5-8  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  membership  is  now  over  io,ooa  Officers : 
Dr.  C  A.  L.  Reed,  Cincinnati,  O.,  president;  Dr.  George  H.  Simmons,  61  Market 
Street,  Chicago,  lit,  editor  of  the  association  Journal,  secretary. 

MBDIOAZi  PSOGRBSS  IN  1900.  The  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  tropi- 
cal territory  has  resulted  in  the  importation  of  diseases  formerly  unknown  here,  as  well 
as  the  transmission  of  diseases  which  of  late  years  had  not  been  found  in  this  country. 
(See  PARAsmc  Heuoptysis  and  Filaria.)  Thorough  investigation  of  such  diseases 
is  being  prosecuted  by  microscopists  and  bacteriologists,  as  well  as  of  the  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  which  prove  so  largely  fatal  where  epidemic,  with  a  view  to 
devising  treatment  which  will  produce  immunity.  (See  Cholera  ;  Leprosy  ;  Plague  ; 
Serum  Therapy;  Yellow  Fever.)  During  the  year  a  notable  epidemic  of  small-pox 
swept  over  the  United  States,  due  in  all  cases  to  laxity  in  the  matter  of  primary  vac- 
cination or  neglect  and  ignorance  respecting  the  necessity  of  repeated  vaccinations 
during  every  individual's  life.  (See  Small-pox  and  Vaccination.)  The  war 
gainst  tuberculosis  has  been  prosecuted  constantly,  with  encouragir^  results.  (See 
Tuberculosis  and  Sanitation.)  Corroborative  testimony  in  the  case  of  mosquitoes 
as  a  cause  of  malaria  was  obtained  during  1900  (see  Malaria  and  Entomology, 
paragraph  Insects  and  Disease),  and  additional  instances  were  noted  regarding  the 
role  of  insects  in  the  propagation  of  diseases.  Interesting  reports  concerning  two 
comparatively  new  vices  have  been  made  by  medical  men.  (See  Cocaine  Habit  and 
Petroleum  Drinking.)  Several  new  drugs  were  exploited  and  several  compara- 
tively new  drugs  and  foods  were  successfully  tested.  (See  Acetopyhin;  Adonidin; 
Brouocchj.  ;  Dormiol  ;  Epicasin  ;  Eunatrol ;  Eupyrin  ;  Fersan  ;  Hydragogin  ; 
Lakgin,  and  Soson.)  Other  medical  news  and  facts  will  be  found  under  their 
proper  titles.  See  also  Progress  of  the  Century,  Appended. 

BCBmOO'.FSTOHOIiOaiOAL  ASSOOEATION.  AMBRIOAN,  founded  in  1844 
as  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Insane.  The  objject  of  the  society  is  the  study  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  mental 
disease.  It  had  tn  1900  a  membership  of  356.  Meeting  are  held  and  proceedings  are 
published  annually.   Secretary,  C.  B.  Burr,  Flint,  Mich. 

MBNAND,  Louis,  one  of  the  best-known  horticulturists  of  this  country,  died 
August  15,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  Burgundy,  France,  in  1807,  and  coming  to  America 
in  1842,  settled  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  His  extensive  hothouses,  conducted  primarily  in 
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th«  interest  of  horticultural  research,  gave  him  a  wide  reputation  as  a  florist  and 
botanist.   In  1892  be  published  his  Autobiography  and  Recollections. 

MZIITNONZTB8,  a  sect  of  Christians,  whose  distinctive  tenets  combine  some 
characteristics  of  both  Baptists  and  Quakers,  organized  their  first  church  in  America 
at  (iermantown,  Penn.,  as  early  as  1683.  The  Mennonites,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  farmers,  have  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  culture  and  integrity,  and 
for  consistent  adherence  to  their  ideals  of  life.  A  strict  discipline  has  caused  many 
divisions,  among  which  the  largest  are:  (i)  Menncmite,  with  418  ministers,  a88 
churches,  and  22,443  members;  (2)  Amish,  with  365  ministers,  124  churches,  and 
13,051  members;  (3)  Reformed,  with  43  ministers,  34  churches,  and  1680  members; 
C4)  General  Ginference,  with  138  ministers,  79  churches,  and  10,395  members;  (5) 
Bundes  Conference,  with  41  ministers,  16  churches,  and  3050  members;  (6)  Defence- 
less, with  20  ministers,  u  churches,  and  1176  members;  (7)  Brethren  in  Christ,  wi^ 
45  ministers,  82  churches,  and  2953  members, 

BKBNTAIa  801BN0B.  For  a  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  this  subject,  see 
the  following  articles:  Christian  Science;  Psychical  Research,  Sociefy  for; 
Psychological  Association,  American;  Psychology;  Psychology.  Experimental, 
and  Synesthesia.    See  also  Progress  of  the  Century,  Appendix. 

MEROBRIZBD  OOTTON.  See  Cotton  and  the  Cotton  Industry. 

MBROURT.  The  production  of  mercury  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amotmted 
to  30,454  flasks,  valued  at  $1,452,745,  and  the  estimated  production  for  1900  is  32,315 
flasks,  valued  at  $1,474,533.  In  the  United  States  most  of  the  output  continues  to 
come  from  California,  although  during  the  past  year  the  deposits  of  Presidio  Coun^, 
Tex.,  have  become  of  importance,  and  a  small  quantity  was  also  produced  in  Oregon. 
Among  the  world's  producers,  Spain  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  although  its 
output  is  decreasing  in  value,  while  mudi  mercury  is  exported  from  Austria  and 
Italy.   

IfBTABOUO  FBVBZL  A  form  of  febrile  affection  common  in  children  during 
the  summer  months,  and  generally  termed  a  bilious  attack,  has  been  denominated 
metabolic  fever  b^  Todd  White.  It  is  marked  by  severe  frontal  headache,  profuse 
perspiration,  vomiting,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  temperature 
reaching  101°  or  102  .  In  White's  cases  the  patient  has  taken  some  unusiul  exercise 
during  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  attack. 

BSirTAZiLURCIT.  See  Iboh  and  Steel;  Copper,  and  Zinc 

MBTAMORyaiSlf.  The  investigations  and  theories  of  Van  Hise  concerning 
the  behavior  of  rocks  under  pressure  have  been  corroborated  in  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  way  by  the  experiments  upon  marble  of  F.  D.  Adams  and  J.  T.  Nicholson. 
In  this  series  of  experiments  cylinders  of  Carrara  marble  were  used,  which  had 
a  diameter  of  one  inch  and  a  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half;  these  were  accurately 
fitted  into  iron  tubes  under  such  conditions  as  to  give  perfect  contact  and  to  leave 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  tube  free  at  each  end.  This  was  then  put  into  a  machine, 
and  by  means  of  steel  plungers,  which  fitted  accurately  into  the  iron  tube,  pressures 
up  to  13,000  atmospheres  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  marble  cylinder.  The 
marble  was  pressed  under  four  conditions — namely,  dry,  both  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures and  at  300"  and  400°  Centigrade,  and  in  the  presence  of  moisture  at  300° 
Centigrade.  The  rate  of  applying  the  load  was  also  varied,  so  that  the  experi- 
ment lasted  for  intervals  varying  from  ten  minutes  to  sixty-four  days.  At  the 
end  of  the  test  the  tube  and  the  marble  were  split  in  two,  and  it  was  found  in  each 
case  that  although  both  had  been  deformed  by  pressure,  nevertheless  the  rock  was 
so  firm  that  a  steel  wedge  was  needed  to  split  it.  The  original  rock  was  crystalline 
and  glistening  in  appearance,  while  the  deformed  rock  was  a  dull  white  color,  similar 
to  chalk.  In  many  instances  it  was  found  that  the  marble  after  deformation  was 
weaker  than  the  original  rock,  yet  the  reverse  was  the  case  when  the  deformation 
was  brought  about  with  extraordinary  slowness.  A  microscopic  examination  of 
thin  sections  of  the  defo'rmed  rock  showed  that  the  change  of  form  was  due  in  some 
instances  to  the  slipping  of  tiie  minute  grains  of  the  rock  upon  each  other  or  along 
cleavage  planes,  but  that  in  other  cases  the  grains  of  calcite  were  actually  bent. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the  deformation  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
had  actually  taken  place  in  the  earth's  crust  when  rocks  had  been  folded,  a  series  of 
specimens  of  crushed  and  folded  limestone  from  districts  of  metamorphic  rocks 
were  carefully  compared  with  the  samples  used  in  the  experiments,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  structure  developed  in  the  two  instances  was  in  many  cases  very  similar. 

METEOBmEIS.  Prince  Kropotkin  estimates  the  number  of  meteorites  annually 
reaching  the  earth  at  146,000,000.  but  considers  that  they  are  so  small  in  the  a^re- 
gate  bulk  that  ico,ooo  years  would  be  required  for  their  dust  to  form  a  layer  one 
mch  thick  over  the  stirface  of  the  globe.  E  .  W.  Cohen  has  published  a  review  of 
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the  literature  regarding  the  structure  of  various  meteoric  irons  (Annalen  des  k.  k. 
naturhist.  Hofmuseum,  XIII.,  p.  473).  Preston  describes  three  siderites,  one  from 
Luis  Lopez,  N.  Mex.,  another  from  Central  Missouri,  and  a  third  from  Illinois 
Gulch,  Mont.  Foote  notea  a  meteorite  from  Iredell,  Bosque  County,  Tex.,  which 
fails  to  show  the  Widmanstatten  figures. 

BSI)TIIOROI.OOT.  A  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  at  Washin^on,  which  contains  a  chronological  record  of  more  than  400 
tropical  storms,  beginning  with  the  one  that  visited  Cuba  in  May,  1494,  and  ending 
with  the  disastrous  hurricane  that  destroyed  Galveston,  Tex.  (see  Texas,  paragraph 
Galveston  disaster),  September  8,  1900.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  storm 
ever  recorded,  for  it  caused  the  loss  of  5000  lives  and  the  destruction  of  property 
with  an  estimated  value  of  $20,000,000.  This  hurricane  began  as  a  slight  disturbance 
in  the  Windward  Islands  of  the  West  Indies  during  the  closing  days  of  August,  and 
moved  westerly  over  the  Caribbean  Sea  until  the  night  of  September  4,  when  it  recurved 
northward  over  west  central  Cuba,  passing  southern  Florida,  and  then  making  an 
abnormal  curve  to  the  westward,  after  which  it  increased  in  intensity.  Its  worst  effects 
were,  of  course,  those  recorded  from  Galveston,  where  the  wind  reached  a  velocity  of 
g6  miles  an  hour,  which  subsequently  became  even  greater,  although,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  anemometer,  it  could  not  be  recorded.  The  effect  of  this  heavy 
wind  was  to  cause  an  extraordinarily  high  tide,  which,  during  the  early  portion  of 
the  night,  inundated  the  entire  city  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  15  feet,  and  destroyed 
much  of  its  southern  and  eastern  portions.  From  Galveston  the  disturbance  passed 
northward  over  Texas,  Oklahoma,  eastern  Kailsas,  and  Iowa,  and  then  eastward 
over  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  to  Newfoundland.  The  extraordinary  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Galveston  is  explained  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  storms  are  more  than  ordinarily  violent  in  regions  where  they  recurve  or  try  to 
recurve  abnormally. 

The  extension  of  the  United  States  Weather  Service  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  few  years  has  proved  a  great  success,  and  a  number  of  stations  have  been 
established  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  central  bureau  at  Havana.  This  service  has 
been  made  additionally  effective  by  the  establishment  of  relations-  with  the  Mexican 
Meteorological  Bureau.  During  the  past  year  considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  possibility  of  preventing  hail-storms  by  firing  cannons.  Some  of  these  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  Italjr,  very  often  with  successful  results,  while  others  have 
been  carried  on  m  France.  It  is  stated  in  one  instance  that  in  the  region  about  Lyons, 
France,  52  cannons  were  distributed  over  an  area  of  2500  acres  of  rich  vine  land. 
The  cannons  were  fired  at  first  twice  a  minute  and  then  after  the  first  ten  shots 
more  slowtv.  That  the  results  of  this  method  are  successful  is  not  yet  demonstrated. 

Volume  il.  of  Oie  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  1898-99  contains 
a  valuable  report  on  the  international  cloud  observations.  In  this  report  there  are 
discussed  methods  of  making  observations  and  the  results  that  have  been  thus  far 
obtained.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  also  collected  statistics  showing  that  the 
number  of  insured  buildings  destroyed  by  lightning  during  1899  was  2760,  with 
a  total  loss  of  $3,913,525. 

During  the  past  years  experiments  have  been  continued  in  kite-flying  for  the 
purpose  of  meteorolc^cal  observations,  and  as  a  result  of  improvements  in  apparatus 
and  methods  greater  heights  have  been  attained.  Thus,  at  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  in 
France,  an  altitude  of  4300  metres  or  more  was  reached,  while  at  the  Blue  Hitl 
Observatory,  in  Massachusetts,  on  July  19,  1900.  the  height  of  4850  metres  was 
attained.  A  recent  work,  entitled  Sounding  the  Ocean  of  Air,  by  A.  L.  Rotch.  is 
a  description  of  the  work  carried  on  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory  during  the  past 
six  years.  The  Monthly  Weather  Review  for  August  contains  a  report  on  meteoro- 
logical observations  during  the  fire  at  the  works  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  July  5,  6,  and  7,  1900,  in  which  is  noted  the  formation  of  cumulus 
clouds  over  the  smoke  from  tiie  burning  oU  tanks.  It  also  states  that  the  surface 
winds  were  drawn  in  toward  the  fire  from  a  distance  of  over  half  a  mile.  W.  G. 
Davis,  of  the  .Argentine  Meteorological  Office,  has  issued  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
climate  of  Argentina. 

Sir  Charles  Todd,  government  astronomer  of  South  Australia,  notes  an  interesting 
case  of  the  slow  penetration  into  the  ground  of  the  high  temperature  caused  by  a  hot 
wave.  During  February,  1897,  the  temperature  from  the  7th  to  the  i8th  showed 
a  maximum  of  82.6"  Fahrenheit  on  the  7th,  and  107.3"  on  the  loth.  On  the  morning 
of  the  8th  the  temperature  at  the  Adelaide  Observatory  was  yi-h'  at  3-f6ot  depth, 
68.6°  at  5  feet,  and  67.5"  at  a  depth  of  8  feet ;  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  the  readings 
at  the  same  depths  were  73.6°,  69.3^,  and  ^.46°,  showing  a  slow  increase  during  the 
intervening  period.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Willcocks  and  Elliot,  the 
latter  being  the  meteorological  reporter  to  the  government  of  India,  there  seems  to 
be  a  connection  between  the  amount  of  the  Nile  Hoods  and  the  abundance  of  the 
southwest  monsoon  rainfall  in  India.   The  former  observer  found  that  the  famine 
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years  in  India  are  generally  those  of  low  flood  in  Egypt,  and  that  when  the  summer 
supply  of  water  in  the  Nile  had  been  very  low  and  late  that  it  might  easily  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  high  flood,  because  the  drought  the  valley  of  the  White  Nile  must 
create  a  powerful  draught  from  the  Indian  Ocean_  or. Arabian  Sea,  these  being 
districts  in  which  the  southwest  monsoon  usually  originates. 

T.  \V.  Fulton,  after  experiments  on  the  currents  of  the  North  Sea,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  seems  to  be  a  single  great  current  which  passes  around  the 
northern  end  of  Scotland,  then  turns  southward  along  the  eastern  coast  of  England 
to  Yorkshire,  and  then  flows  eastward  to  the  Danish  shore,  where  it  once  more 
turns  north,  and  forms  the  coastal  current  of  southwestern  Norway. 

Comparatively  few  people  are  aware  that  there  is  at  Manila  a  well-equipped 
observatory,  at  which  the  work  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  actively  carried 
on  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  A  recent  report  issued  hy  this  observatoty  deals  with 
the  typhoons  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Monthly  Weather  Review,  issued  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  has 
during  the  past  year  published  in  each  of  its  numbers  a  list  of  the  recent  papers 
bearing  on  meteorology  which  have  appeared  in  various  American  and  foreign 
magazines.  These  lists  serve  as  a  valuable  bibliography  of  meteorological  literature 
for  that  particular  year. 

A  book  entitled  Practical  Exercises  in  Elementary  Meteorology,  by  R.  De  C. 
Ward,  has  appeared  in  1900.   See  Earthquakes. 

METEOR  PHOTOGRAFHT.   See  Astkonouical  Pkogkess. 

BCBTHODIST  OHUROH,  FRBE,  founded  i860  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
returning  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Methodism.  The  church  h<rids  quarterly, 
district,  annual,  and  general  conferences,  at  which  laymen  are  received  on  equal 
terms  with  ministers.  This  bod^,  which  has  increased  at  a  fair  rate  during  the  last 
ten  years,  now  has  a  membership  of  28,588,  with  944  ministers  and  1133  churches, 
and  is  represented  )3j  edticational  and  puUishing  activities.  Its  headquarters  are 
at  Chicago. 

MBTHODIST  BPISOOPAIi  OHUROH,  formally  organized  in  the  United 
States  at  Baltimore  in  1784.  Though  the  church  at  various  times  has  sustained 
^considerable  losses  by  division  and  secession,  it  has  grown  most  remarkably,  and  in 
point  of  membership  now  ranks  second  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  first 
among  Protestant  bodies.  The  quadrennial  general  conference,  held  at  Chicago, 
May  2-29,  1900,  was  marked  by  radical  changes  in  the  organic  law  and  discipline  of 
the  church :  the  existing  inequality  of  lay  and  clerical  delegates  in  the  conference 
was  removed:  provision  was  made  for  the  admission  of  women  delegates  by  sub- 
stituting in  the  qualifications  for  membership  lay  member  lot  layman;  and  the  time 
limit  of  pastorates,  since  1888  fixed  at  five  years,  was  abolished.  Other  notable 
features  were  the  decision  that  periodicals  must  be  placed  on  a  paying  basis,  resulting 
in  the  suspension  of  publication  of  a  number  of  Advocates;  the  large  vote  given  to 
a  negro  candidate  for  bishop;  and  the  tendency  to  rel^x  strictness  in  the  matter 
of  amusements,  a  movement  which  provoked  the  stormiest  discussions.  Four  new 
bishops— J.  W.  Hamilton,  D.D. ;  t).  H.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  E.  W.  Parker,  D.D., 
and  F.  W.  Wame,  D.D.,  the  last  two  missionary  bishops — were  elected,  makif^  the 
Episcopal  board  number  24,  induding  5  missionary  bishops.  An  increase  in  ad- 
herents during  the  last  year  brings  the  total  membership  of  the  church  to  2,907377* 
with  17.752  ministers  and  27,382  churches,  owning  property  with  a  probable  value 
of  $126,273,871,  exclusive  of  parsonages.  The  Sunday-schools  numbier  32,119,  and 
have  350,271  oflicers  and  teachers  and  2,700,543  scholars.  The  various  benevolent 
enterprises  are  in  vigorous  working  order,  and  though  some  report  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  money  received,  others  show  a  corresponding  increase.  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  claims  in  all  228  educational  institutions,  with  3040  professors 
and  teachers  and  46,545  students;  of  these,  its  theological  schools,  25  in  number, 
have  100  instructors  and  1220  students;  its  56  colleges  have  1831  professors  and 
28,619  studgits.    

MBTHODIBT  BPISOCXPAXi  OHUROH  (SOUTO),  founded  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  1845,  the  result  of  a  bitter  amtroversy  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  over 
the  slave  question.  The  losses  occasioned  by  the  Civil  War  proved  a  great  setback, 
but  soon  after  its  close  the  rcor^nized  church  regained  its  prosperity  and  entered 
on  a  rapid  growth.  Fraternity  with  the  parent  body  was  re-established  in  1876,  but 
the  two  divisions  still  remain  distinct.  The  church  now  includes  6041  ministers. 
14.244  churches,  and  1,457,864  communicants,  an  increase  of  6072  over  last  year,  and 
a  gain  of  over  20  per  cent,  in  the  period  of  1890-1900.  Like  the  Northern  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  this  organization  has  a  well-developed  administrative  system  for 
its  church  activities.  It  controls  several  colleges  and  schools,  and  maintains  a  book 
concern  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  next  gener^  conference  will  meet  in  1903. 

MBTSK^MST  mOTUBTANT  OHUROH  separated  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
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copal  Church  after  a  long  controversy  on  the  matter  of  lay  representation,  and  in 
1830  founded  a  new  church  at  Baltimore.  The  two  branches,  created  in  1858  by 
the  slavery  agitation,  were  reunited  in  1877.  The  growing  tendency  toward  Chris- 
tian unity  was  illustrated  at  the  general  conference  of  the  church  held  at  Atlantic 
City  in  May,  1900,  when  a  comnuttee  to  secure  a  universal  Methodist  h;ymnal  was 
given  full  power  to  co-operate  with  other  Methodist  bodies;  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dists and  the  Central  West  Association  of  Congregational  Churches  made  overtures 
for  alliance,  and  the  plea  of  the  first  was  received  with  cordial  favor.  The  church 
carries  on  mission  work  at  home  and  supports  missionaries  in  China  and  Japan; 
it  controls  3  colleges,  and  has  several  periodicals.  Reports  for  1900  assign  the 
denomination  1647  ministers,  2400  churches,  and  181,316  members,  an  increase  of 
1809  over  last  year  and  a  gain  of  27  per  cent,  for  the  last  decade. 

MBTROPOIJTAN  MUBXIVM  OF  ABT,  New  York  City,  organized  1870,  is 
situated  in  Central  Park,  near  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eighty-second  Street.  The  tiiirty- 
first  annual  report  of  the  trustees  shows  an  income  for  the  year  1900  of  $152,445.26 
and  an  expenditure  of  $146,500.14,  of  which  $129,407  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
museum.  The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  was  571,500,  an  increase  of  nearly 
31,500  over  that  of  1899,  and  more  than  60,000  over  the  attendance  of  1898.  There 
are  aoo8  paying  members,  an  increase  of  35.  The  new  east  extension  to  the  great 
museum  building  is  completed  as  far  as  the  construction  proper  is  concerned.  The 
equipment  of  this  extension  and  necessary  alterations  in  the  new  buildings  await 
the  approval  of  the  Park  Department  and  the  sale  of  bonds  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  The  trustees  report  that  since  1879  they  have  expended 
over  $90,000  from  their  own  funds  in  making  repairs  to  the  museum  buildings,  and 
they  have  decided  that  in  the  future  the  pane  commissioners  must  include  in  their 
annual  estimates  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  the  museum  building  in  proper  repair,  or 
become  responsible  to  the  people  for  its  gradual  decay.  The  museum  issued  SS9  per- 
mits to  copy  and  sketch  works  of  art  during  the  year.  A  moulding  and  cast  depart- 
ment will  soon  be  established  in  order  to  furnish  casts  of  some  of  the  sculptures  in 
the  museum  to  the  various  museums,  colleges,  art  schools,  and  libraries  throughout 
the  United  States,  which  are  continually  applying  for  them  for  educational  purposes. 
During  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  lectures  were  delivered  at  the 
museum  in  co-operation  with  Columbia  University,  and  were  largely  attended.  The 
donations  received  during  the  year  were  numerous  and  valuable.  Among  bequests, 
not  yet  received  are  the  collection  of  paintings  of  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington,  and 
$5000  from  the  late  Henry  Villard.  A  collection  of  clocks  were  received  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Professor  Thomas  Egleston,  of  Columbia  University.  Three  oil 
paintings  were  received  from  J.  Pierpont  Morgan :  "Portrait  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus," by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  "Lord  Nelson  on  the  Victory,"  by  C.  Lucy,  and 
"Napoleon  at  St  Helena,"  by  B.  R.  Haydon;  also  a  collection  of  classical  Greek  art 
objects  in  gold,  dating  from  between  400  and  300  b.c.  The  collection  of  loaned 
Mexican  antiquities,  on  exhibition  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
museum.  At  the  close  of  1900  the  library  numbered  5865  bound  volumes,  161  port- 
folios, and  646  miscellaneous  unbound  volumes  and  pamphlets.  President,  Henry 
G.  Marquand ;  secretary  and  director,  L.  P.  di  Cesnola. 

UBXIOO,  a  Spanish- American  republic  extending  from  the  United  States  to 
Central  America.   The  capital  is  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  comprises  27  states,  a  territories,  and  a 
federal  district,  with  a  total  area  of  767,005  square  miles,  and  a  peculation,  according 
to  the  census  of  1895,  of  12,619,949.  About  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  whites 
(chiefly  of  Spanish  descent),  somewhat  more  than  two-fifths  are  of  mixed  race,  and 
the  remainder  are  Indians.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  last  two  classes  are  regarded  as 
civilized.  According  to  the  revised  census  of  1895,  as  reported  in  1900  in  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  the  populations  of  the  principal  cities 
are:  Mexico,  329,774;  Puebla,  88.684;  Guadalajara,  83,934  (100,311  in  August,  1900)  ; 
San  Luis  Potosi,  69,050;  Leon.  58,426;  Monterey,  45.695;  Pachuca,  40,487;  Zacatecas, 
39.912;  Guanajuato,  39,404;  Merida,  36.935  (in  1900,  55,000);  Queretaro,  34.576; 
Morelia,  33.890;  Oaxaca,  32,437;  Orizaba,  31,512;  Aguascalientes,  30,872;  Saltillo, 
26,801;  Durango,  26,425;  Vera  Cruz,  24,1^5;  Toluca,  23,150;  Acanceh,  22,916; 
Celaya,  21,245;  Zopotlanejo,  20,27a  A  new  census  of  the  republic  was  taken  in 
October,  1900 ;  the  total  population  was  shown  to  be  13,570,544,  and  the  population  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  356.738.  Other  details  of  the  census  are  not  yet  available. 

Government — By  the  constitution  the  federal  government  comprises  three  branches 
—executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  president,  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years,  through  the  medium  of  an  electoral 
college.  He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  seven  members.  The  president  in  1900  was 
General  Porfirio  Diaz,  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress  consisting  of 
a  senate  and  a  bouse  of  representatives,  members  of  the  former  being  elected  by 
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popular  vote  for  four  years,  to  the  number  o£  two  for  each  state  and  federal  district, 
and  of  the  latter  for  two  years,  also  by  popular  vote,  in  the  proportion  of  one  repre- 
sentative for  each  40,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof  over  30,000.  The  number  of 
representatives  in  1897  was  227.  The  several  states  have  their  own  constitutions  and 
statutes,  and  elect  their  governors  and  legislatures. 

Besides  inferior  courts  there  are  3a  district  courts,  3  circuit  courts,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  The  last  named  is  composed  of  ii  justices  iminUtros), 
4  alternate  justices,  an  attorney-general,  and  a  public  prosecutor.  They  are  elected 
tor  six  years  by  popular  vote. 

Under  the  successive  administrations  of  General  PorBrio  Diaz,  Mexico,  fXHUpared 
with  other  Latin-American  states>  has  made  remarkable  progress,  political,  indus- 
trial, and  social.  General  Diaz  became  provisional  president  in  1876;  he  was  then 
elected  for  the  term  ending  in  1880.  Four  years  later  he  was  re-elected,  and  he  has 
been  returned  as  chief  executive  at  every  presidential  election  since  that  time,  though 
in  1896  he  wished  to  retire  from  public  life.  In  February,  1900,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  a  sixth  term  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  inaugurated  on  December  i. 
It  was  thought  in  some  quarters  that  his  desire  to  withdraw  from  state  affairs  was 
one  cause  for  his  appointment  of  General  Bernado  Reyes  as  minister  of  war,  who, 
it  was  suggested,  would  probably  to  a  great  extent  be  permitted  to  perform  the 
executive  duties,  and  tlius  be  the  logical  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1904. 

Army  and  Navy. — According  to  an  unofficial  report  published  in  The  Two  Repub- 
lics,oi  Mexico  City,  the  personnel  of  the  regular  army  in  1900  was:  Major-generals, 
8;  brigadier-generals,  53;  commissioned  officers,  944;  non-commissioned  officers, 
2481;  privates,  27,247;  total,  30,733.  Over  two-thirds  of  this  number  are  infantry. 
The  war  footing  is  reported  at  151,500  men.  All  able-bodied  citizens  between  20 
and  50  years  of  age  are  liable  for  militai^  service.  According  to  an  o0icial  report 
in  1899  the  composition  of  the  navy,  which  is  only  in  its  inception,  is  as  follows: 
Ctae  first-class  gunboat,  2  second-class  gunboats,  1  transport  ship;  2  lighthouse 
tenders,  i  corvette  and  i  steel  cruiser,  used  as  a  training-ship,  the  Zaragoza.  These 
vessels  are  all  small,  the  largest — the  Zaragoza — having  only  1200  tons  displacement 
and  1300  horse-power.  It  was  built  at  Havre  in  1891.  Several  gunboats  and  tor- 
pedo boats  are  under  construction,  and  a  battle-ship  and  a  cruiser  are  projected.  The 
complement  of  the  navy  is  90  officers  and  500  men. 

Finance. — The  condition  of  Mexican  finance,  unlike  that  of  most  of  the  Latin- 
American  states,  appears  to  be  satisfactory.  Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  internal 
taxation  and  customs,  and  the  largest  items  of  expenditures  are  for  the  departments 
of  war  and  marine,  finance  (principally  public  debt  and  pensions),  and  public  works. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  Mexican  dollars  (the  Mexican  dollar  being  worth 
49  cents  in  United  States  money  on  October  i,  1900)  have  been  as  follows  for  fiscal 
years : 

1896.         1897-         1898.         1899.  1900. 

Revenue  50,521,470  51,500,629  52.697,948  60,139,212  64.^1,076 

Expenditure  45,070,123  48,330,505  51.81S.286  S3.499.54i  57.944,688 

Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1901  are :  Revenue,  58,234,000  dollars ;  expenditure, 
58,009,082  dollars;  for  the  fiscal  year  1902:  revenue,  61,694,000  dollars;  expenditures, 
61,577,990  dollars.  In  1890  the  foreign  public  debt  amounted  to  £22,700,000  ($110,458,- 
200  United  States  mon^)  at  5  per  cent  The  internal  debt  was  reported  in  1900  to 
be  about  114,543,000  dollars,  including  a  floating  debt  of  some  954,000  dollars. 

The  value  of  silver  and  gold  coinage,  in  Mexican  dollars,  has  been  reported  for 
fiscal  years  as  follows: 

1896.         1897.         1898.  190a 

Silver  22,634,788  19,396,009  21,437,057  21,066,443 

Gold   565,786      453474      459,219  599442 

Large  numbers  of  Mexican  silver  dollars  are  continually  sent  to  the  Orient — par- 
ticularly China,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Straits  Settlements — where  they  are  either 
used  in  their  original  form  or  melted  for  other  coinage.  (See  the  paragraph  Com- 
merce.)  The  monetary  standard  is  silver,  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar,  or  peso,  being 
estimated  on  October  i,  1900,  by  the  director  of  the  United  States  mint  at  49  cents. 
In  1885  the  dollar  was  valued  in  United  States  currency  at  86.4  cents  and  in  1890  at 
92.3  cents.   Except  bank-notes  Mexico  has  no  paper  currency. 

Industries. — The  leading  industries  of  Mexico  are  agriculture  and  mining,  but  the 
condition  of  both  is  capable  of  great  development.  The  climate  and  soil  are  suited 
to  many  products  of  both  the  temperate  and  the  sub-tropical  zones,  yet  agriculture, 
especially  the  cultivation  of  crops  that  are  native  to  colder  countries  but  are  readily 
grown  in  Mexico,  is  not  in  a  nourishing  condition,  and  farming  methods  for  tibe 
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most  part  are  primitive.  Advancement,  however,  is  being  made,  and  business  in 
1899  and  1900  was  prosperous;  indeed,  it  was  said  in  igoo  that  "Mexico  in  the  past 
nine  yeaxs  has  doubled  its  revenues,  dioubled  its  exports,  doubled  the  number  01  its 
factories,  and  multiplied  by  three  its  banking  capitaL"  The  principal  products 
include  com,  wheat,  woods,  sugar,  cotton,  henequen  fibre,  coffee,  barley,  chick-peas, 
tobactx).  brandies,  dye  plants,  rice,  peas,  gums  and  resins,  rum,  and  cacao ;  excepting 
the  henequen,  woods,  dyes,  and  coffee,  these  products  are  largely  used  in  domestic 
consumption.  In  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  country  and  the  suitability  of  its 
climate  and  soil,  Mexico's  sugar  production  is  very  small,  the  output  of  refined  sugar 
in  the  year  1898-99  being  about  50,670  metric  tons,  and  of  raw  sugar  about  150,000 
metric  tons;  of  the  latter  fully  one-half  was  distilled  into  spirits.  Rice  culture  is 
increasing,  the  production  in  1893  amounting  to  10,250  metric  tons,  and  in  1898, 
21,000  metric  tons.  The  state  of  Morelos  is  the  largest  producer  of  both  rice  and 
sugar.  Tobacco  culture  is  also  on  the  increase;  the  three  foremost  tobacco-produc- 
ing districts  are  San  Andres-Tuxtla,  Acayucan,  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tuxtepec,  in 
Oaxaca.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  most  promising  products  is  the  henequen, 
or  sisal,  fibre  of  Yucatan.  The  production  of  henequen  has  increased  from  less  than 
100,000  arrobas  (the  arroba  is  about  11^  kilogrammes)  to  3,500,000  arrobas  as  the 
average  during  the  period  1884-89,  and  to  more  than  6,000,000  arrobas  in  1&99,  valued 
at  over  18,250,000  dollars.  Even  greater  in  this  year  was  the  export,  the  amount  sent 
from  Progreso,  the  Yucatan  port,  being  reported  at  73,190,896  kilogrammes,  valued 
at  20,711,000  dollars.  In  1899  not  only  production,  but,  on  account  of  the  falling  off 
in  the  export  of  Manila  hemp,  prices  greatly  advanced,  the  export  in  1892  of  57,500,- 
000  kilogrammes  being  valued  at  8,000,000  dollars.  Of  the  total  henequen  export, 
about  90  per  cent,  goes  to  the  United  States.  There  are  said  to  be  in  Yucatan  some 
300  plantations  devoted  to  henequen  cultivation,  with  a  total  area  of  35,000  hectares 
(nearly  86,500  acres),  on  which  16,000  laborers  are  emjdoyed.  Agriculture  is 
encouraged  by  the  Mexican  government,  which  makes  liberal  offers  of  the  public 
lands  to  settlers  and  colonization  companies;  in  1899  grants  for  about  241,000 
hectares  of  these  lands  were  made. 

Mexico  has  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  tin,  zinc, 
cobalt,  antimony,  sulphur,  coal,  and  petroleum ;  mining,  however,  except  in  the  case 
of  gold,  silver,  and  latterly  of  copper,  has  not  been  developed  to  any  considerable 
extent.  This  in  large  [lart  is  due  to  the  present  difficulties  of  transportation.  In 
1899  the  mining  properties  in  Mexico,  of  which  about  one-third  are  said  to  belong 
to  foreigners,  were  reported  to  number  8299,  divided  among  ao  classes,  as  follows : 
Silver,  4024 ;  gold  and  silver,  1675 ;  silver  and  lead,  1035 ;  gold,  828 ;  copper,  173 ; 
silver  and  copper,  156;  iron,  99;  mercury,  95;  gold  and  copper,  54;  silver  and  iron, 
42;  copper  and  iron,  22;  sulphur,  20;  lead,  19;  antimony,  ig;  opal,  13;  tin,  8;  lead 
and  iron,  7;  copper  and  lead,  6;  silver  and  magnesia,  2;  rock  salt,  2.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  1900  the  total  number  of  mining  properties  had  risen  to  9594;  the  states  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  these  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  Durango, 
Sonora,  and  Chihuahua.  Gold  and  e^Kcially  silver  have  been  mined  for  many 
years,  and  recently  considerable  activity  has  been  shown  in  the  exploitation  of 
copper,  the  output  of  this  metal  in  the  nscal  year  1900  being  100  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  for  the  preceding  twelvemonth.  The  total  value  of  mineral  products  for 
the  fiscal  year  1899  was  reported  to  be  131,964,000  dollars. 

Manufacturing  industries,  which  are  comparatively  unimportant,  are  concerned 
largely  with  brandy  and  sugar;  in  1900  there  were  in  operation  in  the  republic  134 
cotton  mills,  of  which  27  were  in  the  state  of  Puebla  and  14  in  the  Federal  District. 
The  principal  metallurgical  works  are  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  Monterey,  and  Durango. 

Commerce. — The  leading  exports  include  silver,  coffee,  henequen,  gold,  copper, 
woods,  cattle,  hides  and  skins,  and  tobacco;  among  the  principal  imports  are  iron, 
machinery,  and  other  metallic  wares,  cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  provisions,  alco- 
holic beverages,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  materials,  and  paper  goods.  The  fol- 
lowing figures,  representing  Mexican  gold  (the  gold  dollar  being  worth  ^.3  in 
United  States  money^  for  (he  imports  and  Mexican  silver  for  the  exports,  are  for 
the  foreign  trade  dunng  fiscal  years  ending  June  30: 


In  the  last-named  year  the  exports  of  mineral  products  amounted  to  85,257,851 
dollars,  a  loss,  as  comi)ared  with  1899,  of  1,252,896  dollars ;  vegetable  products, 
50,885,734  dollars,  a  gain  of  10,514,073  dollars,  and  animal  products,  10,607,763 
dollars,  a  gain  of  1402,635  dollars ;  manufactured  products,  2,819,814  dollars,  a  gain 
of  204,046  dollars.  In  1899  silver  exports  in  dollars  were  approximately:  Ores, 
13,000,000;  bullion,  34,000,000;  coin,  15,000,000.  The  slight  falling  off  in  the  export 
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1897.  1898.  1899.  1900. 

42,204,095  43,603,492  50,869,194  61,304.914 
111,346,494  128,972,749  138,478,137  149,992,925 
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of  mineral  products,  noted  above,  is  regarded  as  temporary.  The  exportation  of 
copper  has  greatly  increased,  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  amounting  in  value 
to  nearly  10,000,000  dollars.  For  the  preceding  year  the  value  of  the  coffee  export 
was  reported  at  18,711,325  dollars;  henequeo,  20,711,000  dollars;  tobacco,  3410,306 
dollars. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  exports  go  to  the  United  States  and  one-half  of  the 
imports  come  from  that  country.  The  value  in  Mexican  silver  of  the  total  export 
to  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  103,553,486  dollars ;  in  1900,  i  i6,m8,- 
456  dollars ;  the  exports  to  Cuba  for  the  same  years  were  5,258,084  dollars  and  5,883,- 
129  dollars  respectively.  Exports  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  to  other  countries  of 
trade  importance  were  as  follows: 


The  value  in  Mexican  gold  of  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  in  the 
fiscal  year  1899  was  24.164,689  dollars ;  in  1900^  31,020,136  dollars.  The  values  in  gold 
dollars  of  imports  from  other  commercially  important  countries  were: 


For  a  number  of  years  Mexican  silver  dollars  have  been  exported  for  the  use 
of  other  nations,  especially  China,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  In 
1900  this  movement  became  so  pronounced  that  it  "not  onl^  drained  the  republic 
of  its  medium  of  exchange,  but  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver,"  and  the  director 
of  the  Mexican  mint  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  production  of  Mexican  silver 
is  not  commensurate  with  the  increasing  demand.  This  demand  is  due  not  only 
to  the  shipments  of  coin  to  the  Orient,  but  to  the  increased  industrial  enterprise  in 
Mexico,  which  requires  silver  coin  for  wages  and  expenses. 

In  1898  there  entered  the  ports  of  the  republic  10,527  vessels  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign and  coasting  trade,  and  aggregating  4,065,200  tons,  while  there  were  cleared 
10452  vessels  of  3,880,940  tons.  In  1900  the  merchant  marine  was  reported  to  con- 
sist of  266  vessels  of  17,046  tons,  there  being  41  steam  vessels,  of  10,314  tons  and  225 
sailing  craft  of  6732  tons. 

Communicatiotu. — With  the  exception  of  about  400  miles,  the  Mexican  railways 
are  owned  by  the  government.  In  1898  the  railway  lines  aggregated  7750  miles  in 
length;  the  total  length  in  September,  1899,  was  13,369  kilometres  (83^  miles),  and 
in  September,  1900,  14,573  kilometres  (9055  miles).  For  railway  mileage  Mexico 
stands  third  among  the  Latin-American  countries,  Argentina  and  Brazil  ranking 
first  and  second  respectively.  In  the  fiscal  year  1899  the  Mexican  railroads  carried 
31,005,094  passengers  and  6,018,724  tons  of  freight;  and  in  1898  the  railway  earnings 
amounted  to  30,930,000  dollars,  and  in  1899,  35,791.000  dollars.  The  post-ofiices, 
including  postal  agencies,  number  about  2500,  and  the  telegraph  offices  about  900. 
The  total  earnings  of  the  post-office  department  in  the  fiscal  year  igoo  were  970,000 
dollars.  The  length  of  telegraph  line  in  the  fall  of  1900  was  reitorted  at  68,250  kilo- 
metres (42,408  miles). 

Religion  and  Education. — The  prevailing  faith  is  Roman  Catholicism,  but  there 
is  no  state  church ;  landed  property  cannot  be  acquired  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and 
toleration  of  all  forms  of  faith  prevails.  lo  the  City  of  Mexico  the  proportion  of 
Catholics  to  Protestants  is  more  than  100  to  i.  The  law  establishing  compulsory 
primary  instruction  is  for  the  most  part  merely  nominal ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case 
m  Latm-Amcrican  countries,  education  is  not  far  advanced.  Primary  instruction, 
which  is  free,  and  is  directed  principally  by  the  states  and  municipalities,  is  aided 
by  grants  from  the  federal  government,  and  many  other  schools  are  under  private 
control  or  the  care  of  charitable  organizations.  There  *are  also  secondary  schools 
and  seminaries  under  control  of  the  clergy.  Excepting  the  students  in  institutions 
for  higher  education,  the  total  number  of  enrolled  pupils  in  1897  has  been  reported 
at  669,560,  the  aver^  attendance  being  about  463,000,  and  the  total  number  of 
schools  10,298.  There  are  a  number  of  colleges  and  other  institutions  for  higher 
education,  in  some  of  which  are  offered  courses  in  law,  medicine,  civil  and  mining 
engineering,  agriculture,  commerce,  art,  and  music  The  students  attending  the 
schools  for  higher  education  are  said  to  number  about  21,000.  Besides  a  number  of 
museums,  etc.,  there  were  in  1898.  102  public  libraries  in  addition  to  the  national 
library  of  159,000  volumes  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  1900  the  reported  number  of 
periodicals  and  newspapers  published  was  52^,  of  which  the  City  ox  Mexico  had  153. 
Almost  all  of  these  publications  are  in  Spanish. 
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Great  Britain.   France.   Germany.  Belsnum.  Spain. 

14,094,978  6,252,293  4,020,307  2,577,688  1,172,948 
.    12,414,733     6,637,815   5.051.187   I,!^,I03  912,173 


igoo. 
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Great  Britain.   France.   Germany.  Belgium.  Spain. 

9,211,221  5.917.167  5.677.92s  707408  2,969,936 
•    10479.51a     6,754,015   6,678,393     801,156  a,9iS,323 
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The  Yaqui  Rebellion.— 'Omtvci^  the  second  half  of  1899  the  Yaqui  Indians  of  the 
state  o(  Sonora  were  in  rebellion  against  the  Mexican  government  on  account  of 
their  unwillingness  to  tolerate  the  settlement  of  whites  upon  their  lands.  Inter- 
mittent fighting  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  brought  varying  success  to  both  sides. 
The  government  believed  that  the  battle  of  Macoyate  on  January  18,  1900,  in  which 
the  Yaquis  were  defeated  and  suffered  a  loss  of  300  m  killed,  including  Chief 
Tetabiate,  and  500  prisoners,  while  the  loss  of  the  government  troops  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  about  80,  would  mark  the  end  of  the  insurrection;  but  the  Indians, 
after  obtaining  a  Maxim  gun  from  Arizona,  were  enabled  to  oppose  the  Mexicans 
on  February  23  at  Potam  in  an  unusually  severe  engagement,  and  were  defeated  only 
after  inflicting  a  loss  of  227  men  upon  the  government  force.  The  Yaquis  were 
further  defeated  in  four  engagements  near  Cocori  between  March  6  and  9,  but  they 
were  by  no  means  subdued.  Although  no  engagements  so  serious  as  these  were 
reported  up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  many  raids  and  skirmishes  took  place,  and  in 
December  the  insurrection  did  not  appear  to  be  finally  suppressed,  for  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  a  small  body  of  troops  under  Colonel  Francisco  Peinado,  who 
is  second  in  command  to  General  Torres  in  Sonora,  was  attacked  by  the  Yaquis. 
Colonel  Peinado  was  seriously  wounded,  and  five  Mexican  officers  and  a  number 
of  soldiers  killed,  but  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight. 

ArchtEological  Discoveries. — The  Spanish  City  of  Mexico  was  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Aztec  city  in  some  such  way  as  Italian  Rome  was  placed  above  Latin 
Rome.  The  light  Mexican  soil  has  engulfed  and  covered  the  native  ruins,  and  it  has 
long  been  known  that  the  present  great  cathedral  in  the  City  of  Mexico  is  built  above 


excavations,  which  had  never  been  made,  would  probably  ensue  trom  a  discovery  in 
the  autumn  of  1900  made  by  workmen  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  sewer  in 
Escalilleras  Street,  near  the  rear  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  reported  that  at  the  depth 
of  twenty-five  feet  two  chapels  were  found,  which  were  regarded  as  two  of  the 
seventy-eight  that  surrounded  the  Aztec  temple  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
So  important  did  the  find  appear  to  be  that  President  Diaz  asked  the  government 
for  an  appropriation  of  200,000  dollars  for  continuing  the  investigations.  Among  the 
antiquities  found  in  the  two  chapels,  which  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  Fnecatl, 
god  of  air,  and  Teoymique,  goddess  of  death,  were  flint  knives  and  spear-heads, 
skulls  perforated  at  the  top  with  small  holes,  skilfully  eiq^ved  idols,  ornamented 
with  gold,  and  a  quantity  of  jade  beads.  The  jade  recalls  the  theory  of  early 
communication  between  Mexico  and  China.  Other  finds  include  various  trinkets 
and  implements,  temple  bells,  a  section  of  the  famous  Wall  of  Serpents,  and  an 
elaborately  carved  stone  altar,  said  to  be  one  of  the  altars  of  Tzompantii,  upon 
which  human  beings  were  sacrificed  to  the  god  Tezcatlipoca.  Though  the  excava- 
tions had  not  progressed  far  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  promised  to  be  of  much 
archaeologjcal  value.  Popular  interest  was  aroused  in  the  hope  that  the  explorers 
would  find  the  lost  treasure  of  Montezuma,  which,  disappearing  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  many  have  supposed  was  concealed  in  the  Aztec  temple,  and 
l^htch,  accordingly,  now  lies  beneath  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 

Pan-American  Conference. — In  1900  the  several  Latin-American  republics  accepted 
the  proposal  of  the  United  States  government  to  hold  a  conference  in  1900,  similar 
to  that  of  i88g  at  Washington.  The  proposed  conference,  it  was  su^ested,  should 
be  held  in  some  other  city;  and,  accordingly,  the  Mexican  government  issued  invita- 
tions to  the  other  American  republics  that  they  send  delegates  to  meet  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  October,  1901.   These  invitations  were  accepted. 

Other  Events  of  1900. — An  insurrection  occurred  during  the  year  among  the 
Indians  of  Yucatan,  and  government  troops  were  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance. 
Measures  were  taken  for  the  irrigation  from  rivers  of  many  tracts  of  arid  lands, 
and  during  1900  contracts  were  signed  providing  for  the  utilization  of  the  following 
waters:  Lake  Chapala  and  the  Santiago  River,  in  the  state  of  Jalisco;  the  Lerina 
and  Duero  rivers,  in  Michoacin;  the  Cuantla  River,  in  Morelos;  the  Fuerte  River 
Valley,  in  the  Sinaloa ;  the  Blanco  River,  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Cantarranas  River, 
in  Puebla.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  tunnel  of  two  kilometres  and  a  canal  of 
thirty  kilometres  in  length  were  completed  for  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  region 
about  San  Di^o,  in  the  state  Coahuila.  Several  rivers  in  Tabasco  are  being  im- 
proved for  navigation,  and  a  contract  was  made  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
m  that  state  between  the  rivers  Grijalva  and  Gonzales,  the  work  to  be  completed  in 
March,  1902.  On  March  17,  1900,  the  great  drainage  canal,  fifty  kilometres  in  length, 
with  a  tunnel  through  the  mountains,  was  formally  opened;  this  canal  was  built  to 
drain  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  carry  off  the  sewage  of  the  city.  Improvements  to 
the  harbors  of  Manzanillo,  Mazatlan,  Salina  Cruz,  afid  Coatzacoalcos  are  being 
made,  and  in  April  a  contract  for  a  new  steel  wharf  at  Tampico,  to  cost  1,000,000 
dollars,  was  signed.  A  new  capitol  building  in  the  city  of  Mexico  is  being  erected 
at  a  cost  of  over  1,000,000  dollars.   For  a  month,  beginning  January  20,  1900,  there 
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was  held  at  Leon  an  exposition  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
states  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Michoadin,  Nuevo  Leon,  Jalisco,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
Queretaro.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a  scientific  congress  was  held  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  On  May  17,  1900,  a  series  of  severe  earthquake  shocka  severely  dam;^ed 
a  number  of  towns  in  the  states  Jalisco  and  CoHma. 

mOA.  The  production  of  mica  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted  to 
108,570  pounds  of  sheet  mica,  valued  at  $70,587,  and  1505  short  tons  of  scrap  mica, 
valued  at  $30,878.  This  was  a  decrease  from  189^  and  was  due  to  increased  impor- 
tations. These  in  1899  amounted  to  1,777,132  pounds,  valued  at  $275,984.  The  use 
of  mica  as  an  insulating  material  in  electrical  work  is  now  very  great,  and  constantly 
increasing. 

MlOBXaAXtf  a  lake  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  58,915  square 

miles.  The  capital  is  Lansing.  Michigan  was  organized  as  a  Territory  June  30^ 
1805,  and  admitted  as  a  State  January  26,  1837. 

Mineralogy. — In  1899  Michigan  continued  to  hold  first  place  among  the  States  as 
a  producer  of  iron  ore.  The  output  for  that  year,  9,146,157  tons,  was  37.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  United  States,  and  shows  an  increase  of  1,799,311  tons,  or  24.5 
per  cent  over  the  production  of  1898.  Of  the  product  for  1899.  ^63,942  tons  (90.9 
per  cent,  of  the  whole)  was  red  hematite;  23^,570  tons  magnetite,  and  44,645  tons 
brown  hematite.  The  total  value  of  the  ore  mined  in  189^  was  $13,707,899.  In  1900 
the  shipments  of  iron  orC'  from  the  three  principal  Michigan  _ports  ag^^ated  only 
6,616,082  tons,  showing  a  marked  decrease  in  production,  which  in  connection  with 
a  large  increase  in  the  output  of  the  Minnesota  mines,  has  transferred  the  first  rank 
in  iron-ore  production  to  that  State. 

The  output  of  the  copper  mines  of  the  upper  peninsula  is  indicated  by  the  ship- 
ments passing  through  the  Saulte  Ste.  Marie  canals.  In  1899  these  amounted  to  120,900 
tons,  and  in  1900  to  131,066  tons.  The  recently  opened  coal-fields  in  the  lower 
peninsula  continue  to  develop.  The  production  in  was  624,908  short  tons,  spot 
value,  $870,152,  an  increase  of  98  per  cent,  over  the  output  for  the  preceding  year. 
During  the  year  the  number  of  coal  mines  was  increased  from  17  to  23.  The  value 
of  quarry  products  for  1899  was:  Sandstone,  $320,192,  and  limestone,  $371,210.  Salt 
mininfj  in  1900  yielded  4,820,865  barrels,  an  increase  over  1899  of  5410  barrels. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  cultivated  during  1900:  Corn,  38,888,460  bushels,  $14,388,730;  wheat,  9,271,764 
bushels,  $6,397,517;  oats,  33.689,536  bushels,  $8,759,279;  barley,  904,806  bushels, 
$425,259;  rye,  1,041,068  bushels,  $499,713;  buckwheat,  310,240  bushels,  $158,222; 
potatoes,  16,630,941  bushels,  $4^^24,025,  and  hay,  1.727,617  tons,  $16,325,981.  Michi- 
gan ranked  second  among  the  States  in  quantity  of  potatoes  produced,  but  the  price 
per  bushel  (26  cents)  was  the  lowest  paid  for  the  potatoes  of  any  State,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Michigan  held  only  eighth  rank  in  value  of  product.  The  wool 
clip  for  1900.  was  estimated  as  follows :  Number  of  sheep,  1,340,456;  wool,  washed 
and  unwashed,  8,981,055  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  4,310,900  pounds. 

Manufactures. — The  lumber  output  of  the  Northwest  has  shown  a  steady  decline 
for  the  last  few  years,  but  Michigan  continues  to  hold  first  position  among  the 
lumber-producing  States,  and  the  industry  is  still  one  of  great  magnitude.  The 

?iroduction  in  1900  was:  Pine  lumber,  1,134,481,000  feet;  hemlock  lumber,  732,269,000 
eet;  hardwood  lumber,  512,201,000  feet;  total,  2,293,052,000  feet.  This  was  41,000,000 
feet  more  than  in  the  previous  year;  but  was  far  short  of  the  maximum  production 
of  1888,  when  the  production  amounted  to  3,292,190,000  feet.  The  output  of  shingles 
in  1900  was  1,155,728,000,  a  falling  off  of  289,000,000,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  decline  is  most  notable  in  the  production  of  pine  lumber,  especially  in  the 
lower  peninsula ;  but  there  are  vast  quantities  of  hemlock  and  hardwood  timber  yet 
available  in  both  peninsulas. 

Michigan  ranks  second  among  the  States  in  beet-sugar  production.  In  1899  there 
were  p  Uctories,  with  $2,850jOOO  capital,  which  employed  1340  persons  when  running 
at  full  capacity,  and  could  utilize  3^5  tons  of  beets  per  24  hours.  In  1900  the  number 
of  factories  had  increased  to  10,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  4250  tons'  of  beets  per 
day;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  2  new  factories,  with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  1200 
tons  of  beets,  were  buildinR,  A  canvass  of  nearly  5000  factories  of  all  kinds  in  the 
State  showed  that  545  had  increased  their  capital  $6,531,884  during  1899,  and  that 
1382  factories  employed  24,262  more  persons  in  1899  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  factories  reported  an  increase  of  business  over  1898. 

In  there  were  1240  cigar  factories  and  115  tobacco  factories  in  operation,  and 
their  combined  production  was  164,576,350  cigars  and  15,129,215  pounds  of  tobacco. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  production  of  fermented  liquors  was 
907,150  barrels;  rectified  spirits,  321,981  gallons,  and  distilled  spirits,  597,193  gallons. 
There  were  80  creameries  and  60  cheese  factories  in  the  State.  In  1899  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  was  134,443  long  tons,  and  in  1900,  163.712  tons.  During  the  year 
ended  March  i,  1900,  there  were  300,100  hogs  packed  and  marketed  at  Detroit 
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Foreign  Commerce.— "Dur'mz  the  6scal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of 
merchandise  at  the  ports  of  Detroit,  Huron,  Michigan,  Superior,  and  Grand  EUpids 
aggregated  in  value  $5.5S6.o54;  export,  $32,590,586.  The  only  trade  in  gold  and 
silver  was  at  Detroit  where  the  imports  amounted  to  $602,  and  the  exports  to 
$108,841,  making  the  total  foreign  trade  $38,256,683.  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
$4,407^433'  Nearly  all  o{  the  increase  was  in  exports  of  merchandise.  The  following 
shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  entered  and 
cleared  at  Detroit  daring  the  fiscal  year:  Entered,  1553,  of  240,802  tons;  deared, 
1482,  of  223,716  tons. 

Transportation. — The  new  railway  construction  for  the  calendar  year  1900  !^re- 
gated  141-85  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  824ao3,  The  total  freight 
tonnage  passing  through  the  canals  at  Saulte  Ste.  Marie  during  1900  was  25,643,073 
tons,  an  increase  over  1899  of  2  per  cent. 

Bauks.— On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  85  national  banks  in  operation  and  89  in 
liquidation,  and  the  active  capital  aggregated  $11,570,000;  ckculation  outstanding, 
$5,741,378;  deposits,  $61,174,664.  and  reserve  held,  $16,917,240.  The  State  banks 
Jtme  30,  1900,  numbered  194,  and  had  capital,  $12,945,100;  deposits,  $102448,609, 
and  resources,  $124,820,305;  and  private  banks,  48,  with  capital,  $617,603;  deposits, 
$3,442,350.  and  resources,  $4,259,131.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at 
Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Kalamazoo  in  the  year  ended  September  30,  1900,  aggre- 
gated $507,653,704.  an  increase  of  $49,332,434  in  a  year. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  for  1900  was  $1,006,453,013,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $180,594,302;  personal  property,  $310,997,015, 
an  increase  over  iSgg  of  ^168,666,639;  total  assessed  valuations  for  1900,  $1,317450,- 
028.  The  lai^e  increase  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  new  tax  commission.  The  tax 
rate  was  reduced  from  $21.17  per  $1000  in  1899  to  $15-47  P«r  ^looo  in  1900. 
July  I,  1900,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  $434,500  in  war  loan  bonds, 
for  the  full  payment  of  which  provision  had  been  made.  On  Uie  same  date  the 
amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury  and  in  the  hands  of  institution  treasurers  aggregated 
$2,667,023, 

Education. — The  school  population  in  1899  was  713,740;  enrolment  in  public 
schools,  498,665;  average  daily  attendance  about  350.00a  There  were  15,564  teach- 
ers, 7973  buildings  used  as  school -houses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at 
$19,746,443.  The  school  revenue  was  $6,660,800,  and  expenditureik  $5,883,369,  of 
which  $4,313,245  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $i6.8r.  There  were  286  public 
nigh  sdiools,  with  997  teachers  and  27.146  secondary  students;  23  private  secondary 
schools,  with  126  teachers  and  1192  secondary  students;  3  public  normal  schools,, 
with  77  teachers  and  1199  students  in  normal  courses,  and  3  private  normal  schools,' 
with  9  teachers  and  524  students  in  normal  courses.  Nine  colleges  and  universities 
for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  224  professors  and  instructors,  3170  preparatory.' 
collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $611,781;  and  2  schools  of 
technology  reported  63  professors  and  instructors,  i  graduate,  and  644  collegiate 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $165,5191  The  professional  schools  comprised  4  ttieo- 
logical  schools,  with  13  instructors  and  109  students;  2  law  sdiools,  with  14  in- 
structors and  766  students;  and  6  medical  schools,  with  191  instructors  and  1044 
students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
2,093,889;  in  1900,  2.420,982;  increase  for  the  decade,  327.093,  or  15.6  per  cent  The 
five  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Detroit,  285,704;  Grand  Rapids, 
87,565;  Saginaw,  42,345;  Bay  City,  27.6^  and  Jackson,  25,180. 

Legislation. — An  act  was  approved  on  January  8  supplementing^  an  act  approved 
on  June  21,  1899,  by  which  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of  sick,  disabled,  and 
needy  ex-soldiers  and  marines  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  The  supplementary 
act  authorized  the  auditor-general  to  pay  out  upon  properly  approved  claims  of  such 
persons  not  more  than  $40,000.  In  case  this  sum  was  not  suf!icient  to  satisfy  all 
the  claims  allowed  by  the  act  of  1899,  the  auditor-general  was  directed  to  reduce  all 
the  claims  proportionately. 

An  act  was  approved  on  January  ^  amending  an  act  passed  on  June_  15,  by  which 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  was  authorized  upon  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  electors 
in  that  city  to  borrow  money  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  to  cross  Grand  River  from  Bridge  Street  in  that  city.  By  the  amendatory 
act  ttie  city  was  authorized  to  appropriate  $150,000,  instead  of  $100,000. 

An  act  was  approved  on  January  8  authorizing  the  dty  of  Ionia  to  borrow  $30,000 
and  to  issue  bonds  therefor  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  and  redeeming  the  same 
amount  of  water  bonds  issued  by  the  city  in  1883. 

An  act  was  approved  on  January  8  authorizing  the  township  of  Springwells,  in 
V/iyac  County,  to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,  bearing  not  more  than  4  ^er 
cent,  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  city 
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and  to  pay  the  township  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  a  bridge  over  the  Rouge 

River. 

A  joint  resolution  was  approved  on  January  8  empowering  the  attorney-general 
to  bring  action  for  the  recovery  of  moneys  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  lost  to 
the  State  through  fraud,  both  in  the  sale  made  by  the  military  board  in  iSgg  of 
military  goods  belonging  to  the  State,  and  in  the  subsequent  purchase  of  military 
goods  by  the  board  for  the  use  of  the  National  Guard. 

Elections. — At  the  State  elections  in  1900  Aaron  T.  Bliss,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor,  received  305.606  votes,  and  William  C.  Maybury,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  226,228  votes.  The  Republican  candidate  had  thus  a  plurality  of  79,384. 
The  12  Republican  representatives  of  Michigan  in  the  s6th  Congress  were  returned 
to  the  57th  Congress,  with  the  exception  that  A.  B.  Darragh  (Rep.)  was  nominated 
and  elected  in  place  of  William  S.  Mesick  (Rep.).  The  Legislature  in  igoo  con- 
sisted, in  the  Senate,  of  27  Republicans  and  5  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  92 
Republicans  and  8  Democrats.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate, 
of  31  Republicans  and  i  Democrat,  and  in  the  House  of  90  Republicans  and  10 
Democrats.  In  the  election  of  1900  the  vote  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution  in  reference  to  the  taxation  of  railroad,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  other 
corporations  was  422,728  for  the  amendment,  and  54,757  against  it  The  amendment 
was,  therefore,  adopted.  In  the  national  election  316,269  votes  were  cast  for  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  211,685  for  Bryan.  In  1896  McKinley  received  293,582  votes,  and  Bryan, 
336,714.   McKinley's  plurality  was,  therefore,  increased  from  56,868  to  104,584. 

State  OMcers  and  NaHonM  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900 :  Executive — 
governor,  Hazen  S.  Pingree;  lieutenant-governor,  O.  W.  Robinson;  secretaiy  of 
state,  Justus  S.  Steams;  treasurer,  George  A.  Steel;  auditor,  Roscoe  D.  Dix; 
attorney-general,  H.  M.  Oren;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  J.  E.  Ham- 
mond; insurance  commissioner,  H.  H.  Stevens — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court;  Chief  justice,  R.  M.  Montgomery;  justices,  F.  A.  Hooker,  J.  B. 
Moore,  C.  D.  Long,  Oaudius  B.  Grant;  clerk,  C.  C.  Hopkins — all  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  A.  T.  Bliss;  lieutenant-governor, 
O.  W.  Roliinson;  secretary  of  state,  F,  W.  Warner;  treasurer.  D.  McCojr;  c^uditor, 
P.  F.  Powers;  attorney-general,  H.  M.  Oren;  superintendent  of  education,  Delos 
Fall ;  commissioner  of  state  land  ofnce,  A.  E.  Wtldey — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  J.  B.  Corliss  (Detroit), 
H.  C.  Smith  (Adrian),  W.  Gardner  (Albion),  E.  L.  Hamilton  (Niles),  W.  A. 
Smith  (Grand  Rimids),  S.  W.  Smith  (Pontiac),  Edgar  Weeks  (Mt.  Clemens), 
J.  W.  Fordney  (Saginaw),  R.  P.  Bishop  (Ludington),  R.  O.  Crump  (West  Bay 
City),  William  S.  Mesick  (Mancelona),  C.  D.  Shelden  (Houghton)— all  Repub- 


Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (S7th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1901,  except 
that  A.  B.  Darragh  (Houghton)  (Rep.)  replaces  W.  S.  Mesick. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Jas.  McMillan  (until  1901),  of  Detroit,  and 
Julius  C.  Burrows  (until  1905),  of  Kalamazoo— both  Republicans. 
Senators  for  1901  (57th  (Congress)  :  Julius  C.  Burrows;  one  vacancy. 

IfljSCf^j^^'l^l f  "* i y  ">^y^' if  I*  Arbor,  Mich.,  was  founded  in  1837.  Re- 
cent  appropriations  Dy  me  Michigan  Legislature  have  made  possible  the  construc- 
tion of  some  much-needed  buildings  and  preparations  for  the  organization  of  new 
departments.  During  the  college  year  1899-1900  a  new  hospital  for  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  was  added,  and  a  residence  was  purchased,  which  will  be  used  as 
a  nurses'  home.  The  year  also  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  Barbour  gymnasium 
for  women.  The  principal  donor  was  the  Hon.  L.  L.  Barbour,  of  Detroit.  A  small 
addition  was  made  to  the  building  of  the  general  library,  and  contracts  were  awarded 
for  enlarging  the  building  devoted  to  engineering.  The  campus,  which  now  com- 
prises about  40  acres,  was  enlarged  by  the  purchase  early  in  1900  of  a  valuable  lot 
opposite  the  site  selected  for  the  new  science  building,  soon  to  be  erected.  A  course 
in  marine  architecture  for  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  important  work  of  design- 
ing vessels  for  service  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  established.  New  special  courses 
were  provided  during  the  year  in  higher  commercial  education  and  in  public  adminis- 
tration by  a  co-ordination  of  courses  in  history,  political  economy,  and  law,  and 
special  lecturers  appointed  to  discuss  matters  of  foreign  and  domestic  industrial 
interest.  An  important  change  was  made  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
academic  department  (granting  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.L.,  and  B.S.)  in  the  direction 
of  n-eater  flexibility.  The  only  fixed  requirements  for  admission  are  preparation 
in  English,  mathematics,  and  physics.  The  remaining  subjects,  which  call  in  the 
aggregate  for  a  little  more  than  the  amount  of  study  bestowed  on  those  three  branches, 
beii^  elective.  In  the  graduate  department  the  d^rees  of  M.Fh.  and  M.L.  have 
beoi  abolished,  and  the  degree  of  M.A.  will  be  conferred  on  all  badwlors  who  may 
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earn  a  master's  degree,  though  if  any  of  these  have  pursued  their  studies  along 
scientific  lines,  they  may  at  their  option  receive  the  degree  of  M.S.  Increased  re- 
qmrements  in  the  law  department,  beginning  with  the  year  1900H31,  demand  the 
same  preparation  as  for  one  of  the  three  courses  of  the  academic  department — 
namely,  the  completion  of  a  good  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent  The  same 
action  was  taken  in  reference  to  the  dental  college,  beginning  with  1901-02,  when 
the  course  will  be  lengthened  to  ^  years.  The  increase  of  the  library  for  the  year 
1899-1900  was  12,273  volumes,  bnnging  up  the  total  number  of  books  to  I4S>479* 
The  number  of  professors  and  instructors  was  158,  and  of  students,  excepting  404 
in  the  summer  session,  3303.  The  distribution  follows:  Graduate  students,  113; 
academic  department,  1253 ;  engineering,  273 ;  medicine  and  surgery,  471 ;  law,  816 ; 
pharma(7,  71;  homoeopathic  medical,  65;  dental  surgery,  247.  Of  the  41  graduate 
students  granted  degrees,  4  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  The  income  for  the  year 
was  fcSSfeflo. 

BOOROBE  IJQHT.  Raphael  Dubois,  a  Parisian  chemist,  claims  to  have  in- 
vent«l  a  new  light.  He  has  discovered  a  method  of  propagating  phosphorescent 
microbes  in  glass  vessels  which  radiate  light  resembling  moonlight  He  promises  to 
devise  means  to  control  its  intensity,  and  claims  a  scientific  value  for  it 

MIOROSOOFIOAZi  SOOZBTT,  AMBRIOAW,  for  the  encouragement  of  mi- 
croscopical research,  was  organized  in  1878,  and  incorporated  in  1891.  In  1900  the 
society  had  350  members,  and  published  Vol.  XXI.  of  its  Transactiom.  General- 
meeting  for  1901,  in  Denver,  August  29-31.  President,  C.  H.  Eigenmann;  secretary, 
Henry  B.  Ward,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

KZIilTART  AOADSMT,  UMITJJU  STATES,  at  West  Point,  N.  Y..  opened 
1802,  reorganized  1812.  There  were  on  duty  at  West  Point  on  September  i,  1900, 
3  total  of  74  officers  and  instructors  and  429  cadets,  the  largest  number  ever  belong- 
ing to  the  academy  at  one  time.  The  act  of  June  6,  1900,  made  a  material  increase 
in  the  number  of  cadets  authorized  for  the  Academy,  the  maximum  number  allow- 
able now  being  481,  as  against  381  in  1899.  There  was  one  cadet  each  from  Costa 
Rica.  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  receiving  instruction  at  his  own  expense  under  special 
authority  of  Congress.  During  the  year  30  cadets  were  discharged  for  deficien<7 
in  studies,  i  for  deficiency  in  discipline,  and  i  for  physical  disability ;  2  were  dis- 
missed and  7  resigned,  and  54  were  graduated  on  June  13.  In  1900  Congress  repealed 
the  statute  which,  since  1812,  has  fixed  the  mental  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
military  academy.  These  requirements  are  now  placed  imder  the  control  of  the 
secretary  of  war.  By  the  statute  of  1812  it  was  prescribed  that  candidates  must  be 
"well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic."  These  arc  the  requirements  to- 
day, the  only  change  in  87  vears  being  the  addition  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
E^lish  giantmar,  United  States  history,  and  geography,  subjects  generally  linidied 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country.  By  placing  the  requirements  for  admission 
nnder  the  control  of  the  secretary  of  war  these  admission  requirements  may  now 
be  maintained  in  harmony  with  the  standards  of  preparation  which  the  public  schools 
of  the  country  establish,  and  are  brought  into  the  same  category  as  the  studies  of  ^e 
academic  curriculum  itself— namely,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department — 
thus  securing  greater  flexibility  and  more  readily  permitting  the  modifications  which 
time  makes  necessary.  It  will  also  permit  the  best  adjustment  between  the  academy's 
requirements  for  admission  and  the  very  rigorous  studies  the  cadet  must  pursue 
bei  Fore  he  is  fit  to  be  an  ofiicer.  While  the  entrance  conditions  have  been  fixed  for 
years,  the  curriculum  has  gradually  grown  to  include  studies  which  are  advanced  and 
di£Scalt  To  quote  the  r^rt  of  tiie  superintendent  "The  government  does  so  much 
for  ft  cadet  after  his  admission  it  should  reasonably  and  in  justice  to  itself  require 
him  to  come  up  to  public  school  standards  before  admitting  him  to  the  acadert^." 
Material  progress  at  West  Point  during  the  year  included  various  improvements  to 
grounds,  the  enlargement  and  further  beautifying  of  the  post  cemetery,  l^e  pur- 
suance of  the  work  of  renovating  the  library  building,  and  additions  to  the  hospital. 
During  the  year  a  fine  building  was  erected,  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  for  the  Catholic 
students.  The  Cullum  Memorial  Hall  was  dedicated  on  June  is.  Among  improve- 
ments recommended  are  additional  barrack  room  for  the  cadets,  the  increase  of 
water  supply  by  the  purchase  of  Long  Pond  in  the  mountains  Inck  of  West  Point, 
and  the  renovation  of  the  West  Point  Hotel,  a  building  erected  over  seventy  years 
ago  from  funds  procured  from  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  reservation.  The  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  cadets  will  soon  render  imperative  an  enlargement 
of  the  academy's  present  plant.  A  comprehensive  plan  of  improvements  has  been 
adopted,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for 
carrying  it  out,  and  avoid  the  frequent  practice  in  the  past  of  temporary  makeshifts 
and  inadequate  construction— a  policy  which  is  destructive  to  convenience  and  the 
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dignity  and  beauty  of  the  institution  as  an  architectural  whole,  as  well  as  one  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  in  the  long  run.  The  superintendent  in  Jus  report  of  September 
IS,  1900,  states  his  belief  that  the  sununer  has  witnessed  an  absolute  ending  of  the 
particularly  cruel  and  extreme  forms  of  hazing  new  cadets  which  had  been  referred 
to  in  the  prerious  year'a  rq>orL  He  reports  that  hazing  has,  in  its  more  injurious 
forms,  been  voluntarily  abandoned  by  the  cadets  generally.  Toward  the  dose  of  the 
year,  however,  this  subject  attracted  widespread  attention,  since  it  was  stated  in 
the  public  press  that  the  death  of  Oscar  L.  Booz,  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  December  3 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  throat  .was  due  to  injuries  received  from  hazing  at  West 
Point  during  the  summer  of  1898.  The  matter  was  investigated  by  the  superintend- 
ent, who  denied  specifically  all  the  charges  made,  and  later  by  a  court  of  inquiry  from 
the  War  Department  and  a  committee  from  Congress.  The  investigations  of  the 
committees  were  not  finished  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  fact  was  revealed  that 
hazing  abuses  had  existed  at  the  time  mentioned,  though  it  was  not  possible  upon 
the  evidence  presented  to  prove  that  Booz  had  met  his  death  from  the  hazing  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected. 

MTTilTARY  OBDBR  OF  FORBiaN  WABB  was  oi^anized  in  New  York  in 
1894,  the  National  Commandery  in  1896,  the  membership  being  composed  of  veterans 
or  descendants  of  veterans  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812, 
the  war  with  Tripoli,  the  Mexican  War,  or  the  war  with  Si>ain.  Commanderies  have 
been  established  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  California, 
Massachusetts,  Florida,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Vermont, 
Vii^inia,  Rhode  Island,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin.  Total 
membership,  about  14,000;  National  Register,  1900,  issued.  The  officers  of  the  gen- 
eral commandery  are :  Commander  general.  General  A.  S.  Webb ;  secretuy-general, 
James  H.  Morgan,  St.  Paul  Building,  New  York  City. 

MILK  8UFPLT>  See  Food  and  SANiTAnoN. 

Hr^iriTiTTRANP,  Alexandre,  French  minister  of  commerce,  was  bom  in  Parit 
on  February  10,  1859,  studied  law,  and  commenced  practice  in  his  native  city  in  1881. 
He  quickly  gained  a  repiUation  as  an  eloquent  pleader,  and  in  1882  became  famous 
through  his  splendid  defence  of  the  miners  of  Montceaa-les-Mines.  From  that  time 
he  has  continued  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  working  men  in  France.  He  was 
elected  in  1884  to  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  and  the  following  year  was  sent  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Joining  the  extreme  Left,  he  became  an  ardent  opponent 
of  General  Boulanger,  whom  he  attacked  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
Vaix,  which  he  edited.  Re-elected  in  1889,  he  pleaded  in  Parliament  the  cause  of 
the  striking  miners  of  Cannaux  and  elsewhere,  standing  as  a  firm  advocate  of  social 
reform  and  paternal  legislation  in  &vor  of  the  laboring  classes.  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  parties  that  followed  the  Panama  scandal,  Milterand  founded  the  Socialist 
Union,  became  editor  of  its  organ.  La  Petite  Rtpuhlique,  and  leader  of  the  Socialists 
in  Parliament  As  chief  exponent  of  <9portunist  socialism,  he  formulated  in  x8(j6 
the  programme  of  the  ^rty,  whidi  included  the  peaceful  conquest  of  the  public 
powers,  the  nationalization  of  all  means  of  production,  and  the  international  union 
of  worlungmen.  When  Waldeck-Rousseau  built  his  broad-bottomed  ministry  in 
June,  1899,  Millerand  became  minister  of  commerce.  The  entrance  of  one  of  their 
comrades  into  a  bourgeoisie  cabinet  caused  great  dissension  among  the  Socialists  of 
France,  and  threatened  for  a  time  to  break  up  the  par^.  In  1900  the  case  of  Mille- 
rand was  the  chief  question  taken  up  by  the  Natioiml  Congress  of  Socialists.  In  his 
official  capacity  Millerand  has  attempted  to  carry  out  the  ideas  he  formerly  advo- 
cated. As  arbitrator  between  employees  and  employers  he  has  settled  a  number  of 
important  strikes,  imd  by  legislation  and  decree  he  has  sought  to  further  the 
growth  of  labor  unions  and  the  introduction  of  compulsory,  arbitration.  As  minister 
of  commerce  Millerand  was  the  administrative  head  of  the  1900  Eiqmsttimi.  See 
Feance;  Paris  Exfosition;  Sociausu. 

mLNB-BDWABD^  Alphonse,  prominent  French  naturalist,  died  in  Paris 
April  21,  1900.  He  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  scientist  Henri  Milne-Edwards, 
and  was  born  in  Paris,  October  13,  1835.^  After  graduating  in  medicine  in  1859,  he 
became  his  father's  assistant  at  the  Musee,  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  in  1865,  and  in  1876  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  zoology  in 
the  Musee,  of  which  in  1891  he  was  made  director.  In  1880  he  was  a  member  of  the 
deep-sea  expeditions  of  the  Travailleur  and  TaUsman  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  eastern  Atlantic  Ocean.  His  publications  include:  Recherches  Anatomiques, 
Zoologiqucs  et  Paliontologiques  sur  la  Famille  des  Chevrofains  (1864) ;  Histoire 
des  CrustacSs  Podophthalmaircs  Fossiles  (1865) ;  Recherches  Anatomiques  et 
Paliontolopques  Pour  servir  H  I'Histoire  des  Oiscaux  Fossiles  de  la  France  (1866- 
72,  2  vols.)  ;  Recherches  sur  la  Paune  Omithotogique  Eteinte  des  lies  Mascareignes 
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et  de  Madagascar  (1866-73) ;  Elhnents  de  VHistoire  NatureUe  des  Animattx  (1881- 
83,  2  vols.) ;  EspidiUons  Scient&iques  du  Travailleur  et  du  Talistnan  (1888).  He 
also  worked  upoa  the  articles  on  nuunnuls  and  birds  in  the  great  work  of  Alfred 
Grandidiers  on  Madagascar. 

MILNSB,  Sir  Alfred,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  |^vemor  of  Cape  Colony  and  high 
connnissioner  for  South  Africa^  was  mentioned  m  1900  as  the  probable  administrator 
of  the  Vaal  River  and  Orzage  River  colonies.  He  was  born  in  Germany  in  1850, 
and  studied  in  his  native  country  and  later  at  King's  College,  London,  and  at 
Oxford  University.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881,  but  devoted  himself  to 
journalism.  From  1887  to  1889  he  was  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Goschen,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  in  1889  became  tmder-secretary  of  finance  in  E^gypt.  In  this 
oSice  he  displayed  great  ability,  and  gathered  information  on  which  he  based  his 
England  in  k^ypt  (.tSaz),  the  most  authoritative  work  on  the  subject  In  1892  he 
was  made  chainnan  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  in  1897  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position.  In  the  negotiations  with  President  Kruger  that  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  Boer  War,  Sir  Alfred  played  an  important  part,  and  it  was  thought 
that  his  uncompromising  attitude  led  to  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Kruger's  ultimatum. 
His  opinions  had  not  changed  in  1900,  it  was  said,  and  he  was  credited  with  being 
opposed  to  any  concessions  from  the  government  to  the  conquered  Tq>ublics. 

MUTZIR,  Henky  C,  theatrical  manager,  died  February  22,  1900,  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  bom  there  in  1842.  He  served  as  a  pharmacist  with  the  Union  forces 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  then  turned  successively  to  various  occupations  until  he  finally 
became  a  theatre  manager  and  owner.  He  owned  or  managed  at  different  times 
eight  theatres  in  or  near  New  York  City.  For  one  term  he  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

mNBRALOaT.  G.  Flink  has  described  the  following  new  species  from  Green- 
land: Cordylite,  Ancylite,  Spodiophyllite,  Tainiolite,  Lorenzenite,  Leucosphenite, 
Narsarsukite,  Chalcolamprite,  Endiolite,  Epistolite,  Britholitc,  and  Schizolite.  Other 
new  species  are  Mullerite,  Melite,  Robellazite,  Cubosilicite,  Florencite,  Graftonitc, 
and  Tohnsonite.  Among  the  new  publications  are;  A  Treatise  an  Crystallography,  by 
W.  J.  Lewis ;  Volume  1.,  Part  V.,  of  Hintze*s  Handbuch  der  Mineralogie;  Tabellen 
*ur  Bestimmung  der  Mineralien  mittels  aeussere  Kennzeichen,  by  A.  Weisbach. 

BOMBRAL  PAINTS.  The  production  of  mineral  painU  in  1899  in  the  United 
States  was  as  follows : 

Troduction,  Imports, 
Short  Tons.  Valub 
Ochre   14.124  $140,168 

  473  4.1S1 

Sienna    588  8,205 

Metallic  paint   ^433  249,945 

Mortar  color   5,736  65,156 

Venetian  red   li.99i  210,301 

Zinc  white   40,146  3,211,680 

Soapstone   100  700 

Slate   4.676  43<703 

Other  colors   2,000  6,000 

Total   IQ3>357  $3,940,069 

Under  mineral  paints  are  embraced  dwse  mineral  substances  which  are  mixed 
and  used  as  pigments.  The  list  includes  iron  ores,  ferruginous  earths  or  days,  such 
as  ochre,  umber,  sienna;  barytes  or  heavy  spar;  slate  or  shale,  soapstone,  asbestos, 
graphite,  Kyi>sum. 

In  addition  to  these  substances,  there  are  several  partly  artificial  products  which 
should  be  grouped  under  this  head — namely,  Venetian  red,  obtained  from  iron  sul- 
phate by  roasting ;  zinc  white,  made  by  volatilization  of  zinc  ore  in  retorts. 

■niTBRAIiWATSRa  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  Report  shows  a  list  of 
541  firings  in  1899,  the  largest  ever  i>ublished.  The  total  production  was  39,562,136 
gallons,  valued  at  $6,948,03a  This  is  an  increase  over  1898  of  10,708,672  gallons, 
but  a  decrease  in  value  of  $1,103,803.  The  imports  of  both  natural  and  artificial 
mineral  waters  in  1899  was  ^^410  gallons,  valued  at  $663,803. 

imnilCk  The  United  States  Geoloncal  Sttrvey  issued  in  igoo  the  following 
statistics  covering  the  years  i8gB  and  1^ : 
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Pig  Iron  (spot  ralne  a)  long  tons  (6), 

Silver,  coining  valoe (d)  troy  ounces.. 

Gold,  coining  valne «).   do. 

Co|n»er,  vftlae  st  New  York  Citr  (/}.  .poands 


Lead,  valoe  et  New  York  City  Blvnt  tone  {g) 

EIoc.  valae  at  New  York  Cft;   do. 

Qnickillver,  nine  at  B«n  Fiandeco... flasks  (A)  

AlDminam,  value  at  PiUsbo^  pounds  

Antimony,  value  at  San  Francisco. . .  .short  tons. . . . 

Nickel,  value  at  PUladdpUa  Cfc)  pounds  

Tin   do. 

PlatlnlUl^T*llla<enla(4SuT^ndsoo.tR7olUHH... 


Total  value  of  metallic  products. 


JVbnnutalUe  (Spot  r<aiu*  a). 

Bttamfauns  coal  (/)  short  tons  

pmntylvanla  anthracite  l<Hig  tons  

Natural  gas  

Petroleum  iMifala^).... 

Stnictacal  materials: 

:foickcla7(A}  

Cement  hair«ls 

Stone  (p)  

Abrasive  materials: 

Corundum  and  emerj  short  tons. . , . 

Oamet  for  abrasire  porpoaes.   do. 

Qrindstonea  ,   , 

Infusorial  eartb  and  Tripoli  short  tons..., 

Millstones  

Cttlatonea,  etc  ponnds  

CAemlcsl  materials: 

Borax  p<«nds  

Bromine   do. 

Fluorspar  ,  abort  tons. . . , 

Ovpsum   do 

Marls   do. 

Phosphate  rock  hmg  tons.. ... 

Pvrlte   do. 

Salt  bamtoC^..., 

8ol|diiir  short  tons.. . , 

Rgments: 

Barytea  (erode)  abort  tons. . . . 

CoUlt  oxide  pounds  

Vtoeral  points  short  tons  (r) 

Zinc  white   do. 


ISQS. 


Qoantl^, 


(C)  ll,77S,gS4 
64,438,000 
8,118,898 

m,m 

116^ 
81,099 
(I)  S,90O,OOO 
U)1,«0 
13,411 
OTone) 


ie6,B99,0K» 
47,«08,On 


B&,8«i£8S 


11,111.908 


4.064 
2,967 


S,788 


16,000,000 

48e,9ni 

7.875 
801,638 
60,000 
1^886 
1B8.S04 

n.6u,a4 
1.200 

8t,ao6 

7,S48 
68.^0 
83,000 


Valtw. 


tll8,8S7,000 
((070,884,480 
64,468,000 
61,866,878 
16,860,000 
10,886.910 
l,188,&rr 
1,716,000 
184,0M 
4,694 
(Nous) 
1,918 


$848,400,966 


138,686,818 
;5,414.6Sr 
lS.S96.8i8 
44,19SJ69 

9,000.000 
9,669,601 
80,607.864 

8n.064 
86,860 

489,769 
16,691 
86,984 

180,788 

136,614 
88,060 
769.880 
30,000 
8,458,460 
B8S.801 
•4tlS.694 
88.860 

106.889 
11,772 
694,8% 

2,810,000 


use. 


QiubU^.  Valiie. 


(C)  18,680,708 
64,784J>00 
8,487,810 
666,848,184 

aog,Mo 

119,406 
80,464 
0)5,800.000 

(it  i.8n 

82,541 


800 


183,821,987 
68.944,847 


07.070,880 


14,811,407 


4,900 
8,186 


4.884 


40,714,000 
483,004 
16.900 
479,886 
60.000 
1,516,702 
174,184 
18,8B6/ni 
4.880 

41, 8H 
in,2S0 
8s,ni 

40,146 


$848,172,664 
(d)70^6S« 
71,053,400 
104,190,898 
18,881,600 
18,781,990 
1.458.745 
1,716^ 
861,875 
8.666 


1.80O 


1687.118,061 


167,986,804 
88,142.180 

64,608,904 

11,260,000 
14,417,068 
44,786,676 

160,600 
98,896 

«75,se6 
87/138 
28,115 

906,288 

1,180  888 
106,251 
90,890 
1,887,080 
80.000 
6.084,078 
648.910 
7,800.184 
107.000 

189,628 

18,612 
738,880 
8,211,680 


(a)  By  spot "  Talae  is  meant  Tslne  at  tbe  point  of  pn>dactl<». 

(A)  Long  tons  are  tons  of  8,940  avolrdnpoola  ponds;  short  tons  sie  tons  of  3,000  avoirdnpois  pounds. 

(e)  Iron  ore,  1892:  18,906,666  ions  tons;  valoe  at  mines,  $38,904,806.  1888:  11.687,680  l<Hig  tons;  value  at 
mines.  $19,906,978.  1804:  11,870.879  lone  tons;  valna  at  mines,  $IS.577,8jS.  1805:  15,967,614  Iwig  tcsis;  value  at 
minn,  $18,819,661  1890:  itfioSMa  long  tons:  value  at  mines,  |»,7U,0e0.  1807:  17.618,046  Iras  tou;  valoe 
at  mtuee,  $16,068,881.  1806:  19,488,718  long  tons;  valas  at  nlneB.^060,887.  1809:  Bl.888,178  kms  tons;  nine 
atmlnea,|S4,999,en7. 

(d)  Figures  of  prodnctioa  fomiehed  br  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  Treasury  Department.  Coining  valne, 
$1.8989  per  trov  ounce.  Commercial  valna  1806:  $86,445,000;  1896,  $80,855,000;  1807,  $£^16,000;  189S.$88,118.420; 
1809,  $»S.8S8,T00. 

(«)  Plgntes  of  prodnctlon  fanlslwd  1^  Ow  Bnreaii  of  the  JCInt,  Tnamxj  DcgMrtnwnt,  OolnlBg  nlns, 
$90.6718  per  troy  oonce. 

(/)  Incloding  copper  made  from  Imported  pyrites. 

The  product  from  domestic  ores  only. 
(A)  Of  76^  avotrdapoia  pounds  net. 
(I)  Including  alomlnnm  alloys. 

(j)  Includes  antimony  smelted  frmn  Imported  ores.  In  1890,  S3  per  cent 

(JO  Ineinding  nickel  In  copper-nlckel  alloy,  and  in  exported  ore  and  matte. 

(/)  Inclndlng  brown  coal  and  lignite,  and  anthracite  mined  elsewhere  titan  In  Pennsylvania. 

(n)  Of  49  gallons, 

(ft)  Brtimated  from  Ceosna  retnms.  Valne  of  clay  prodncts  in  1804:  $64,n6,886;  1806,  $8K410.808;  1808, 
|ll,110,40e:  1807,  $81^901;  1896.  $71,607,880. 

(0)  Of  800  pounds  for  natural  cement,  and  400  pounds  for  artifldal  Portland. 

(p)  Not  including  limestone  for  iron  flux,  or  grindstones. 

(9)  Of  880  pounds  net.  Tho  icdoced  price  In  1893  is  due  to  omIttlDg  cost  of  packages, 
(r)  Including  metalllo  pnlmts,  ochre,  nmber,  Venetian  red,  sienna,  ground  soqutoae,  ground  slsts,  and 
mtawsl  Uack. 
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tiata*. 


NonmstatHe  {^pot  Vahui  a). 
MlacelUneoiu: 

AjbMtoi  BhorttOM... 

Asphtltam   do. 

BMudto  long  tons.... 

Chromic  iron  on   do. 

Clay  (til  other  Uum  brick)   do. 

Fetospar   do. 

Flbroiu  talc  ihort  tons.. . 

Pllnt  long  tons. ... . 

Fnller's  Mrth  abort  bms. .. . 


OnqpliHa  poonds  

Lhnwtone  for  Iron  Snx  long  tons..... 

Mqcnsslte  sbwt  team.. . . 

MangaiMse  <»e  Ions  tons,... 


Xlcft  poonds. 


Xlneral  watsn  gallons  sold.. 

Honulte  poands  

Osocwtte,  refined  ponnds  

PtecloDS  stones  

Pnmica  sttms  slufft  tons.... 

Batile  poands  

Boapetone  short  totw. . , . 

Total  raise  of  nonmetalUc  mineral  prodoctx. . 

Total  Talae  of  metallic  prodacta  

Brtlmated  valne  of  mineral  prodada  nnspeei- 
lledW  


Grand  total 


1008. 


<tOMltftT. 


006 

7S.S87 

(None) 


U,000 
M.S56 
19,180 

QritalUM,  lb<. 

1800,000 
Amarpboo*,  tM(. 

w 

1,M8 

15,007 
SliHi,  ita. 

1X9,580 
Bam,  toai. 
8.090 
X6,8B8.4U 

ico,ns 

(None) 


80O 

iio 


Taloe. 


10,800 
75,487 


1,000,000 
S8,805 
411,480 
4S,mO 
100,500 

TBjeoo 

U9.U6 
108,584 

2rM4 

8,001.883 


100,950 
18,000 
TOO 
I87.1U 


$808,419,785 
348,«»,005 

1,000,000 


9flB7,800,TU 


UM. 


Qnantltr. 


081 

75,085 
85,280 
(None) 


S7,8QS 
54,065 
87,869 
11,881 

CmUIIlM,  lb*. 
2,000,78! 

Amorpfcont,  toei, 

s,aM 

0,107,485 
1,K0 
01985 

108,570 

BMW.tOM. 

1,506 
89,600,188 
800,000 
(N<Hie) 


400 

sao 

94,105 


Talne. 


11.741) 
558,004 
195,508 


1,^,000 
108.645 
488.150 
981,845 
n,044 

107,100 

4,095,906 
18.480 
89,878 

80,878 
0.948,000 
90,000 


186,770 
10,000 

i.aao 

880,806 


9447,700,888 

1,000,000 


9970,008,948 


(^  Inchidlnc  bnlldlng  sand,  sUm  sand,  Iron  ore  need  as  flax  In  lead  smelting,  tin  ore,  nitrate  of  soda, 
cirlK}nate  of  soda,  snlphate  of  soda,  and  alnm  clays  used  by  paper  mannfactarera. 

See  Aluhihuh;  AimHONy;  Copter;  Gold;  MEBcmy;  Nickel;  Platinum; 
SiLvn;  Tin.  and  Zinc 

MINmO  BNaiNEBRS,  AMEIRIOAM  IMflTiTUTB  OF,  orsanized  1871,  had 
in  1900  a  membership  of  nearly  2800.  President,  James  Douglas,  New  York;  secre- 
tary, R.  W.  Raymond,  99  John  Street,  New  York. 

mmillSOTA,  a  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  8^,365 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  St.  Paul.  Minnesota  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
March  3,  1849,  and  admitted  as  a  State  May  11,  1858. 

Mineralogy. — In  consequence  of  increased  activity  in  the  vast  ore  reserves  in  the 
Mesaba  range,  Minnesota  took  first  place  in  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  1900. 
The  shipments  from  three  Minnesota  ports  aggregated  9,419,179  tons,  all  from  the 
Mesaba  and  Vermilion  ranges.  In  1890  Minnesota  held  second  place  with  a  produc- 
tion of  8,161,289  long  tons  of  ore,  all  of  the  red  hematite  variety,  the  value  of  which 
was  $9*924.853-  The  increase  over  1898  was  2,nff.78o  loi^  tons,  or  36.9  per  cent 
Quarrying  in  iSgg  yielded  granite  to  the  value  019159,459;  sandstone.  $294,615,  and 
mnestone,  $496,462. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  cultivated  during  1900:  Corn,  31,794.708  bushels,  $9,220,465;  wheat,  51,509,252 
bushels,  $32,450,829;  oats,  41,907,046  bushels,  $10,057,691;  barley,  7,275,251  bushels, 
$3,764,595;  rye.  1.036.444  bushels,  $435,306;  buckwheat,  143460  bushels,  ^1,772; 
potatoes,  8,636,058  bnsbels,  $2.^9(^17;  hay,  1,423,344  tons,  $9,892,241.  Minnesota 
held  second  rank  in  the  production  of  American  wheat,  although  the  crop  was  nearly 
17,000,000  bushels  less  than  in  1899.  Returns  from  the  local  tax  assessors  showed 
that  liw  live  stock  in  1900  comprised  571.154  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  1,184,794 
cattle,  and  399,702  h(^.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers estimated  the  wool  clip  of  1900  as  follows;  Number  of  sheep,  409,157; 
wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  2,761,809  pounds ;  wool,  scoured,  1.242,814  pounds. 

Industries. — The  production  of  white  pine  lumber,  which  has  been  declining  gradu- 
ally for  several  years,  again  showed  a  decrease  in  1900.  The  output  of  the  pnncipal 
mills  was  1,393,980,000  feet,  as  compared  with  1,5^,800,000  feet  m  1899.  The  stock 
on  hand  December  i,  igoo,  was  802,028,000  feet  The  output  of  flour  at  Minnewolis 
in  1900  was  15,010,725  barrels.  One  beet-sugar  manufactory  has  a  capacity  of  350 
torn  of  beets  per  day»  and  the  total  production  for  the  year  ended.  July  3>>  ^90o,  was 
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I,  947,200  pounds  of  sugar,  as  against  1,994,700  pounds  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
hogs  packed  and  marketed  at  St  Paul  during  the  year  ended  March  i,  1900,  num- 
bered 394,093.  Five  hundred  and  thir^-seven  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  ^o  of 
tobacqo  reported  a  combined  output  for  the  calendar  year  1899  of  57,059,059  cigars, 
5000  cigarettes,  and  112,982  pounds  of  tobacco,  most  of  which  was  smoking.  The 
total  amount  of  spirits  rectified  during  the  6scal  year  ended  Tune  30,  1900,  was 
^3^>7i^  gallons ;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  1,568,269  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors 
produced,  706,^0  barrels.  In  1899  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  together  produced 
203,175  long  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  in  1900,  184.794  tons,  a  decrease  of  18,381  loi^ 
tons  in  a  year. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  Dalutb  and  Minnesota  districts  aggregated  in  value  $1,677,790;  exports, 
$4,017,019,  a  decrease  of  $801,734  in  the  former,  and  of  $75^,018  in  the  latter.  Imports 
of  gold  at  the  Minnesota  district  i^gregated  $41,675,  making  the  total  foreign  trade 
$5,736,484. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  86  national  banks  in  operation  and  41  in 
liquidation,  and  the  active  capita)  aggregated  $12,749,600;  circulation  outstanding, 
$4,151,961;  deposits,  $54,427,979,  and  reserve  held,  ^3,080,644.  The  State  banks 
July  31,  1900,  numbered  188,  and  had  capital,  ^,654,800;  deposits,  $28,130,738,  and 
resources,  $38,685,212;  loan  and  trust  companies,  6,  with  capital,  $2,236,076;  de- 
posits, $^,203,  and  resources,  $4,222,299;  private  iKmks,  47,  with  capital,  $656,4^1; 
deposits,  $3,221316,  and  resources,  $4,257,075;  and  stock  savings  banks,  ii.  with 
capital,  $10(^000;  depositors,  51,418;  deposits,  $i2,o66,i70[,  and  resources,  $13,574,^2. 
The  exchanges  at  the  deartng  houses  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  the  yezr  ended 
September  30,  1900,  aggregated  $731,705,485,  an  increase  of  $72,267,070  in  a  year. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
a^rcgated  251.61  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  7023.32. 

Education. — The  estimated  school  population  in  1899  was  530,700;  enrolment  in 
public  schools  (1898),  384,063,  and  average  daily  attendance,  237,145.   There  were 

II,  250  teachers,  72150  buildings  used  as  school-houses,  and  public  school  property 
valued  at  $15,187,564.  The  school  revenue  was  $5,550,437.  and  expenditures,  $5,172,- 
iio,  of  which  $3444^25  was  for  teachers*  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average 
expenditure  per  pupu  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $21.81.  There  were  112  public 
high  schools,  with  496  teachers  and  11,864  secondary  students;  29  private  secondary 
schools,  with  151  teachers  and  1510  secondary  students;  5  public  normal  schools, 
with  75  teachers  and  2135  students  in  normal  courses,  and  2  private  normal  schools, 
with  7  teachers  and  55  students  in  normal  courses.  Nine  colleges  and  universities 
for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  235  professors  and  instructors,  2802  preparatory, 
collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $487,514;  and  i  college  for 
women  reported  9  professors  and  instructors,  50  preparatory  and  collegiate  students, 
and  a  total  income  of  $9>oa  The  professional  schools  comprised  9  theological 
schools,  with  45  instructors  and  380  students;  i  law  school,  with  20  instructors  and 
448  students,  and  3  medical  schools,  with  103  instructors  and  429  students. 

Finances. — Receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  i^oo^ 
were  $6,903,296;  disbursements,  $6,801:075;  balance  in  treasury,  $2,169,337,  as  agamst 
a  balance  of  $2,067,116  on  July  31,1899.  The  total  bonded  debt  on  December  20, 
1900,  was  $1,209,000;  $210,000  of  the  debt  had  been  called  in  and  cancelled  since 
August  I,  1898,  and  the  entire  debt  is  to  be  paid  within  ten  years.  The  total  assessed 
valuation  of  taxable  property  in  1899  was  $585,083,328,  an  increase  in  a  year  of 
$5,831,198.  The  State  tax  le^  in  i8s^  was  1.8  mills;  sctmtA  and  tmiversity  tax  levy, 
1.23  mills;  total  levy,  303  ^,  , 

Penal  Institutions  and  State  Chanhes.—Tht  following  table  shows  the  total  cost 
and  per  capita  cost  of  the  support  of  the  State  institutions  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
July  31,  if^  and  1900: 


fiitnn  unoaii 


pTtaon,  SUllwater.....^  

Trmlnlng  School,  Red  Wing. . 

BeformBtoiT.  8t  Cloud.  

luin*  bospltals  ftnd  H^mna. 

School  for  the  deaf  • 

School  for  Ihe  Wind.....  

School  for  feeble  minded  

SUte  ecbool.  Owatonna.  

SokUm'  home  

TMA  


Team  bmdiko  Jolt  Si, 

ie». 

Tub  sndino  Jdlt  81, 
1900. 

Total  ooft. 

Per 
caplu. 

Total  eort. 

Per 
capita. 

ae,429.w 
«,ai»  14 

5H,071.(H 
48,790.17 
10,8W.M 

IOa.888  87 
88,153.29 
Bt,>S».71 

1191.00 

mso 

KIM 
1W.70 
S18.06 
SBBIO 

ifie.10 

160.60 
tU.70 

1110,1718.44 
60,487.78 
56,117.80 

880,946.70 
60,709.01 
90.6B7.48 

]16,7W.06 
49,385.40 
88,189.91 

tmoo 

178.40' 
40ft.«0 
1M.80 
tl890 
906.00 
164.60 
188.90 

in.70 

«l,U«,1918i 
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The  total  population  of  all  of  the  above  institutions  was  5807  in  1899,  and  6iig  in 
19CNX  The  State  auditor,  in  his  biennial  report  issued  in  1900,  urged  upon  the  Legis- 
lature the  necesuty  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  control  for  the  Sute  institu- 
tions similar  in  character  to  the  boards  operatiniL  with  marked  saving  of  public 
entoises  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Population. — ^According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,501,826;  in  1900,  i,75i>394;  increase  for  the  decade,  4^,568,  or  34J  P«r  cent.  The 
principal  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are  Minneapolis,  a(n,7i8;  St.  Paul,  163,065, 
and  Duluth,  53,969. 

Primary  Election  Law. — The  Primary  Election  law,  passed  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1899,  went  into  effect  in  Hennepin  County  on  September  18,  looa  The  law 
provided  that  in  counties  having  a  population  of  200,000  or  over  candidates  for  office 
were  to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote.  Any  party  that  cast  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  at  an  election  was  to  be  declared  a  "political  party"  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  next  succeeding  election.  On  petition 
of  voters  equalling  or  exceeding  in  number  5  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  by  a  political 
party  at  the  preceding  election  for  a  candidate  to  any  office  an  elector  might  become 
a  candidate  for  the  same  office  and  be  entitled  to  have  his  name  placed  in  its  alpha- 
betical order  on  the  official  nominating  ballot  of  his  party.  But  voters  were  restricted 
in  their  choice  of  nominees  to  the  candidates  for  nomination  of  one  party.  The 
law  applied  only  to  Hennepin  Oranty,  and  the  principal  interest  of  the  primary  in 
September  central  in  Minneapolis  in  that  county. 

Elections. — ^The  State  election  in  1900  resulted  in  a  victory  for  S.  R.  Van  Sandt. 
the  Republican  nominee  for  governor.  Van  Sandt  received  about  152,000  votes,  and 
his  Fusion  opponent  for  re-election,  Governor  Lind,  received  about  150,000.  The 
other  Republican  candidates  on  the  State  ticket  won  by  pluralities  running  up  to 
50,000.  A  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  M.  Start  (Rep.),  was  elected, 
and  also  an  associate  justice,  Loren  W.  Collins  (Rep.)-  The  seven  Republican 
representatives  of  Minnesota  in  the  56th  Congress  were  retumad  to  the  57th  Con- 
gress. The  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senat^  of  43  Republicans,  16 
Democrats,  i  Populist,  and  i  independent;  and  In  the  House  of  91  Republicans, 
18  Democrats,  8  Populists,  and  i  independent.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist, 
in  the  Senate,  of  43  Republicans,  16  Democrats,  3  Populists,  and  i  independent ;  and 
in  the  House  of  96  Republicans,  21  Democrats,  and  2  Populists.  On  December  6 
Governor  Lind  appointed  Charles  A.  Towne  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 
place  of  Cushman  K.  Davis,  deceased,  until  the  Legislature  regularly  elected  his 
successor  in  January,  1901.  In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  188,000 
votes,  and  Bmn,  111,000.  In  1896  McKinley  received  193,000  votes,  and  Bryan, 
iX^ooa  MciQnley|s  plurality  ^us  was  increased  from  54,000  to  77jooo.  In  view 
of  these  figures  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Republican  State  candidate  for  governor 
won  by  a  plurality  of  2000  votes  only  over  his  fusionist  opponent 

Statt  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  igoo:  Executive — 
governor,  John  Lind;  lieutenant-governor,  L,  A.  Smith;  secretary  of  state,  Albert 
Berg;  treasurer,  A.  T.  Koemer;  auditor,  R.  C.  Dunn;  adjutant-general,  G.  C. 
Lambert;  commissioner  of  insurance,  J.  A.  O'Shaughnessy;  attorney-general,  W.  B. 
Douglas — all  Republicans,  except  Lind  and  O'Shaughnessy. 

Supreme  Court — chief  justice,  C.  M.  Start  (Rep.) ;  associate  justices,  C  L.  Brown 
(Rep.).  J.  A.  Lovely  (Rep.).  C  L.  Lewis  (Rep.),  and  L.  W.  Collins  (Rep.)  ;  clerk, 
i>.  F.  Reese  (Rep.). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Jas.  A.  Tawney 
(Winona),  Jas.  T.  McOeary  (Mankato),  Joel  P.  Heatwole  (Northfield),  F.  C. 
Stevens  (St  Paul),  Loren  Fletcher  (Minneapolis),  Page  Morris  (Duluth),  and 
F.  M.  Eddy  (Glenwood) — all  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Knute  Nelson  (until  1901)  and  C.  K.  Davis 
(until  1905) — both  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  S.  R.  Van  Sandt ;  lieutenant-governor, 
L.  A.  Smith;  secretary  of  state,  P.  E.  Hanson;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Block;  auditor, 
R.  C.  Dunn ;  attorney-general,  W.  R.  Douglas.  Other  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

Judiciatr:  Same  as  for  190a 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Senators  for  igoi  (57th  Congress) :  Knute  Nelson  (until  1907)  and  Moses  E. 
Qapp  (until  1905)  to  fill  unexpired  term  of  C.  K.  Davis,  deceased. 

MIMNBBOTAt  UNIVUHHITV  OF,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  originally  organized 
,1851,  firwlly  reorganized  1868,  from  which  year  it  dates  its  beginning.  The  eleventh 
biennial  report  of  the  State  University  is  almost  entirely  a  record  of  the  work  of  the 
technical  departments,  and  of  scientific  investijgations  carried  on  for  the  State.  The 
latter  include  the  State  geoloncal  survey,  which  was  finished  in  1900  after  ^  years 
of  work  under  Professor  N.  H.  Winchell.   The  survey  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
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large  Minnesota  iron  deposits.  The  botanical  divisim  of  the  surv^  is  still  being 
prosecuted,  and  large  and  valuable  collections  were  added  during  1899  and  1900  to 
the  university  collection,  including  167  varieties  of  plants  new  to  Minnesota;  two 
important  publications  were  issiyd,  Minnesota  Plant  Life  and  three  parts  of  Botani- 
cal Studies,  by  Professor  McMillan.  The  material  now  belonging  to  the  botanical 
survey  and  department  of  botany  is,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  university  re- 
gents, "the  finest  botanical  establishment  in  America,  and  fully  equal  to  any  collection 
of  its  kind  in  the  world."  The  university  income  for  18^1900  was  $351,842.35. 
Appropriations  aggregating  about  $340,000,  in  addition  to  the  income  for  educational 
purposes,  are  asked  for  by  the  regents  for  the  year  1900-01,  mainlpr  for  buildings. 
The  attendance  for  the  year,  excluding  duplicated  names,  and  omitting  389  students 
in  the  summer  school,  was  2847,  as  follows:  Graduate  department,  177;  academic, 
g36;  engineering  and  mechanic  arts,  209;  mines,  77;  chemistry,  ^;  agriculture,  503; 
law,  5^;  medicine  (colleges  of  medicine,  homoeopathic  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
pharmacy),  556.  The  library  numbers  60,000  volumes.  The  total  endowment  of  the 
university  is  about  $3,642,220.  See  UNiVEBsmBS  and  Ghxeges. 

MESBEONART  ASSOCIATION,  AMBBIOAN,  founded  in  1846,  a  society  of 
the  Congregational  denomination,  has  done  work  among  the  American  Indians  and 
the  Chinese  in  America,  and  in  1899  sent  eight  teachers  to  Porto  Rico.  The  associa- 
tion publishes  the  American  Missionary.  The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  was  held 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  23-25.  President,  Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D. ;  corre- 
sponding secretaries,  Rev.  A.  F.  Beard,  D.D.,  Rev.  F.  P.  Woodbury,  D.D.,  Rev.  C 
J.  Ryder,  D.D.,  Fotuth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

BaSSroilBi  FSOTBSTAHT  FORSiaN.  In  the  entire  history  of  foreign  mis- 
sions no  year  has  been  more  prominent  than  1900.  Seldom  has  any  essentially 
religious  convention  aroused  interest  compared  to  that  elicited  by  the  great  Ecu- 
menical Conferencejn  the  spring  of  1900,  and  the  controversy  provoked  by  the  ques- 
tion of  missionary  responsibility  for  the  anti-foreign  riots  in  China  was  another  note^ 
worthy  feature  of  the  year. 

The  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  in  session  April  21  to  May  i 
in  New  York  City,  was  the  third  and  greatest  of  general  missionary  conferences,  the 
previous  two  having  been  held  at  London,  187S  and  1888.  By  the  presence  of  so 
many  men  pre-eminent  in  lines  of  secular  activity,  the  conference  gave  evidence 
that  missionary  work  was  a  power  reco^ized  by  the  world  as  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  ^e  noblest  ideals  of  civilization.  Its  organization,  it  is  true,  included 
no  representatives  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  from  the  great  Eastern 
churches,  but  as  far  as  Protestant  Christianity  is  concerned  the  conference  was  dis- 
tinctively ecumenical  or  world-embracing  both  geographically  and  denominationally. 
After  a  great  amount  of  preparation  the  opening  meeting  took  place  on  Saturday, 
April  21,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  honorary  president  of  the 
conference,  presiding.  Besides  the  sessions  at  Cam^ie  Hall,  sectional  meetings  in 
near-by  churches  continued  to  be  held  throughout  the  conference,  and  were  attended 
by  thousands  of  people.  Under  the  main  topic.  The  Evangelisation  of  the  Nations, 
the  conference  included  in  its  treatment  every  conceivable  phase  of  missions,  wttii 
a  valuable  statistical  survey  of  the  whole  field,  prepared  by  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  the 
author  of  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress.  The  conference  was  not  a  coun- 
cil, and  aimed  at  no  formulation  of  organic  rules,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  its 
deliberations,  expressed  in  the  light  of  a  century  of  experience,  have  accomplished 
even  more  than  was  expected  toward  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  mission  work,  with  an  appreciation  of  its  value  and  a  practical  progress 
in  the  direction  of  unity.  The  conference  itself  presented  a  striking  example  of 
unity.  All  differences  of  creed  were  banished  for  considerations  of  general  utility, 
affording  a  prominent  place  to  questions  of  phjrsical  and  medical  reliel  The  fact 
that  the  conference  of  1900,  in  theory  and  practice,  stood  for  what  was  of  practical 
value,  must  have  some  weight  in  determining  its  moral  influence  on  the  future  con- 
duct of  missions. 

Missions  on  the  whole,  but  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  present  a  pros- 
perous outlook,  at  least  when  viewed  from  the  optimistic  standpoint  of  the  mis- 
sionary, but  even  in  the  more  practical  judgment  of  the  world  the  work  of  Christian 
evangelization  is  undoubtedly  exerting  a  considerable  influence  for  humanity.  An 
idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  work  already  in  operation  may  be  gained  from  the  ter- 
ritorial scope  included  by^  the  Frotestant  mis«onary  propaganda  and  from  the  sub- 
joined statistics  of  missionary  enterprise.  These  figures  consistently  represent  a 
year's  activity,  though  not  over  the  same  period,  inasmuch  as  the  administrative  years 
of  the  various  societies  have  different  limits.  They  are  included  in  the  centennial 
statistics  of  Rev.  J.  S,  Dennis,  which  were  offered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  on  April  23,  and  supply  the  most  satisfactory  statement  yet  made. 
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The  above  table  includes  only  those  organizations  directly  engaged  in  the  conduct 
of  fore^  missions.  See  PitocatEss  of  the  Century,  Appendix. 

Missionary  Responsibility  for  the  Chinese  Crisis. — The  relation  of  the  missionaries 
to  the  Chinese  uprising  (see  Chinese  Empire)  occasioned  much  discussion  in  1900, 
and  some  ofthe  points  brought  on  each  side  maybe  briefly  summarized.  Such  a  national 
movement  might  be  called  patriotic  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  moving  impulse 
was  accentuated  by  the  strongest  possible  race  hatred.  To  the  Chinese  mind  the 
advent  of  the  missionary  is  merely  the  first  step  in  the  encroaching  policy  of  Western 
nations.  First  comes  the  missionary  with  subversive  teachings  and  offensive  appeals 
to  his  consul,  for  by  the  existing  exterritoriality  arrangements,  a  source  of  great 
humiliation  to  China,  the  consul  is  supreme  arbiter  of  his  countrymen's  afihirs.  The 
consul  is  followed  by  the  soldier,  whose  coming  presupposes  territorial  aggression, 
enforced  trade,  and,  mcidentally,  the  overturning  of  the  industrial  situation  with  new 
methods  and  appliances.  The  whole  status  represents  a  reformation  which  the 
majority  of  Chinese  do  not  want  The  presence  of  the  missionary,  though  his  devo- 
tion, zeal,  and  philanthropy  seem  to  be  generally  rect^ized,  is  taken  as  a  standing 
insult,  for  he  attacks  the  entire  Chinese  system,  a  form  of  civilization  that  has 
endured  for  ages.  The  unpopularity  of  the  missionaries  is  further  increased  by  their 
mode  of  life,  which  seems  Luxurious  as  compared  with  native  frugality.  Then,  again, 
the  freedom  of  life  enjoyed  by  unmarried  women  who  are  connected  with  the  mis- 
sions is  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  Chinese,  and  is  another  occasion  for  serious 
misunderstanding.  It  is  asserted  that  while  Protestants  make  no  compromise  what- 
ever with  heathen  philosophy,  and  seek  to  bring  about  a  total  reformation,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who,  in  contrast  to  Protestant  missionaries,  devote  a  lifetime  to  their 
work,  assume  a  more  sympathetic  attitude.  They  are  willing  to  make  concessions 
for  a  tentative  progress,  and  aim  to  modify  rather  than  change  completely  existing 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  these  very  methods,  combined  with  the  minglit^  of 
politics  and  reli^on,  of  which  Protestants  also  have  been  accused,  has  been  assigned 
as  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  outbreak.  As  to  the  sincerity  of  converts,  tnose 
who  are  disposed  to  blame  the  missionaries  for  the  affair,  while  far  from  making  a 
sweeping  assertion  that  all  Chinese  Christians  are  converts  for  mercenary  motives, 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  crisis  came  few  natives  were  in  evidence, 
though  in  guiet  times  the  religious  precincts  had  never  lacked  attendants.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  missionaries  have  urged  that  religious  intolerance  is  not  characteristic 
of  the  Chinese,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  adherents  of  four  religions,  Con- 
fucianism, Taoism,  Buddhism,  and  Mohammedanism,  the  last  two  the  result  of  mis- 
sionary propagandism,  have  dwelt  together  in  amicable  relations,  and  the  Chinese 
attitude  toward  Christianity  likewise  is  one  of  tolerance,  if  not  of  absolute  indiffer- 
ence. Missionary  occupation  of  China,  it  has  been  affirmed,  is  perfectly  defensible 
historically  and  l^lly,  according  to  several  treaties  entered  into  by  China,  of  which 
the  clauses  of  toleration  are  believed  with  reason  to  be  the  least  offensive  features. 
In  answer  to  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  and  their  converts  were  a  special  object 
of  attack  in  some  places  as  proving  the  existence  of  a  prevailing  antipathy  against 
them,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  in  some  districts  no  foreigners  but  mis- 
sionaries could  be  found  and  others  did  not  escape  where  it  was  possible  to  reach 
them,  and  that  where  the  slaughter  of  converts  did  occur  it  was  apparently,  in  view  of 
their  comparative  immunity  in  other  localities,  because  they  were  considered  the 
allies  of  uie  foreigner  rather  than  as  the  followers  of.  Christiamty.  The  charge 
that  Protestant  converts  are  a  bad  class  of  natives  has  been  met  with  a  general 
denial,  and  the  unimportance  of  this  point,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  converts  has  never  been  very  considerable,  nor  their  aMressiveness  pronounced, 
has  been  emphasized.  In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Wameck,  of  Halle,  a  prominent 
authority  on  the  subject  of  missions,  the  reasons  for  the  uprising  are  to  be  found 
elsewhere  than  with  the  Protestant  missionaries.  He  agrees  decidedly  with 'the  line 
of  argument  which  gives  prominence  to  the  German  seizure  of  Kiao  Chau,  together 
with  the  following  (summarized  by  the  Literary  Digest),  as  the  true  causes:  (i) 
Reform  movements  in  the  inner  politics  of  China;  ^2)  the  aggressive  and  hostile 
policy  of  foreign  nations  in  their  dealings  with  the  Chinese;  (3)  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries and  their  methods,  especially  their  mixing  of  politics  with  religion  by 
appealing  to  the  political  powers  for  protection  and  revenge  on  the  opponents  of 
their  work;  (4)  the  contemptible  method  of  the  foreigners  in  China  in  ^eir  treat- 
ment of  the  natives;  (s)  the  unprincipled  business  methods  of  the  merchants  dealing 
with  the  Chinese;  (6)  the  newspaper  agitation  for  a  partition  of  the  empire;  (7)  the 
disagreements  and  rivalries  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  in  China;  (8)  the  corruption 
of  the  Chinese  officials ;  (9)  the  fact  that  the  Boer  and  Philippine  wars  have  revealed 
to  the  Chinese  a  remarkable  weakness  of  two  of  the  leading  western  nations. 

mSSISSIPFX,  a  Gulf  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  46,810  squart 
miles.  The  capital  is  Jackson.  Mississippi  was  ort^ized  as  a  Territory  April  7, 
17^,  and  admitted  as  a  State  December  10,  1817. 
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AgricuUure.—ln  1900  Mississippi  ranked  third  among  the  States  in  the  production 
of  cotton,  with  a  tot^  commercial  crop  of  1,203,739  bales.  Federal  officials  estimated 
the  area  devoted  to  cotton  culture  in  the  seasm  1900-01  at  2,896,000  acres,  and  the 
yield  at  159  pounds  oi  Imt  cotton  per  acre.  Other  crops,  with  the  production  and 
value  of  each,  were:  Com,  35,231,998  bushels,  $14,634,559;  wheat,  40,781  bushels, 
$34,256;  Oats,  2,^0,053  bushels,  Si,09{),424 ;  potatoes,  347,094  bushels,  $288,088,  and 
n^y>  99,923  tons,  $994,224.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers estimated  the  wool  clip  as  follows :  Number  of  sheep,  204,745  i  wool,  washed 
and  unwashed,  818,980  pounds;  scoured  wool,  483,199  pounds. 

Industries.— -Shipmenta  of  yellow  pine  lumber  from  January  i  to  December  i, 
1900,  a^regated  251,092,16^  tcet,  and  the  total  amount  cut  during  the  same  i>eriod 
was  250^343,802  feet  Durmg  1900,  4  new  cotton  mills,  containing  25,000  spindles 
and  1000  looms,  were  estabtiuied.  Dnring  the  calendar  year  1899,  4  cigar  f{u:tories 
produced  61,321  cigars.  Other  manufactures  subject  to  internal  revenue  tax  are 
included  in  the  totals  for  Louisiana,  with  which  Mississippi  constitutes  one  collection 
district  The  following  tjU)le  gives  comparative  statistics  of  the  failures  of  commer- 
cial and  business  concerns  for  the  years  1898,  i8gg^  and  igoo: 

Year  Nutnberof  Number  of  Business  Pereentage  LiaKlities. 

Failures.  Concerns.         of  Failures. 

  124  9,321  1.33  $463,966 

1899   iio  9,7"  1.13  690,951 

1900   102  11,047  0.92  485)907 

The  above  figures  show  not  only  a  steady  decrease  both  in  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  failures  during  the  last  two  years,  but  also  a  decided  gain,  most  marked 
in  the  year  1900,  in  the  number  of  business  concerns  operatii^  in  the  State. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  Pearl  River  district  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  aggrep;ated  in  value  $1931 ;  exports,  $1,687,863 ;  total, 
$1,689,794.  This  was  a  gain  of  $1492  m  imports,  and  a  decrease  of  $17,076  in  exports. 

Railways.— Tht  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  yesr  1900 
amounted  to  125.88  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  milei^  of  2952.7. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  12  national  banks  in  operation  and  ^  in 
liquidation,  and  the  active  capital  aggr^ated  $980,000;  circulation  outstanding, 
$921,787;  deposits,  $3,860,326,  and  reserve  held,  $1,091,^.  The  State  banks  June  30, 
1900,  numbered  loi,  and  had  capital,  $4,279,496 ;  deposits,  $12,547,103,  and  resources, 
$19,345,841. 

Finances. — The  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1900,  were  $1,924,074;  balance  in  treasury  October  i,  1899,  $333,766;  total,  $2,257,- 
840.  Expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $1,635,438,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  October  i,  1900,  of  $622,402.  The  total  payable  debt  on  October  i,  1900, 
was  $1,018,430,  which  included  the  State  bonded  debt  of  $1,003,000,  and  outstanding 
warrants  and  interest  amounting  to  $15,430^  In  addition  there  was  a  debt  due  the 
school  funds,  on  which  only  interest  can  be  paid  aggregating  $1,884,6591.  The 
assessed  valuations  of  proper^  in  1900  were  as  follows:  Realty,  $i3i,3i5,&i; 
sonalty,  $57,400,338;  railroad,  telesraph,  express,  and  sleeping-car  companies, 
049,7^;  total,  $215,765,947.  The  State  ux  levy  in  1900  was  6  mills. 

Education. — In  1899  there  were  gi  public  high  schools,  with  196  teachers  and 
3866  secondary  students ;  46  private  secondary  schools,  with  144  teachers  and  2221 
secondary  students;  7  public  normal  schools,  with  15  teachers  and  184  students  in 
normal  courses,  and  n  private  normal  schools,  with  39  teachers  and  566  students 
in  normal  courses.  Four  alleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  44  professors 
and  instructors,  500  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income 
of  $80,240;  2  schools  of  technology  reported  40  professors  and  instructors,  588 
preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $84,378;  and 
12  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  138  professors  and  instructors,  1603 
preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income^  of  $130,563.  The 
only  professional  schools  reported  were  2  law  schools,  witii  13  instrtictoors  and  6a 
students. 

National  Guard. — The  Mississippi  National  Guard  consists  of  28  staff  officers, 
pS  cavalry,  279  artillery,  and  928  tnfantiy.  The  total  number  of  troops  authorized 
IS  1800,  and  the  total  number  of  men  liable  to  military  service  is  235,0001  The 
State  appropriation  fOr  military  purposes  is  $6ooa 

Population. — The  pofmlation,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  i^Bgfiao 
in  1890,  and  1,551,270  in  1900;  increase  for  the  decade,  261,670,  or  20.3  per  cent 
The  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are :  Vicksburg,  14,834 ;  Meridian,  14,050 ; 
Natchez,  12,210,  and  Jackson,  7816. 

Legislature. — ^The  regular  biennial  session  of  the  Mississippi  Listslature  convened 
in  the  city  of  Jackson  on  January  3,  1900,  and  adjourned  on  March  13.  At  its 
previous  session  the  Legislature  had  provided  for  the  submissitm  to  pc^ular  vote  in 
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November,  1899,  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  directing  that  chancel- 
lors and  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  courts  should  be  nominated  by  political 
parties  and  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  provided  for  the  election  of  governor. 
This  amendment  having  been  ratified  by  popular  vote,  the  House  and  Senate  adopted 
resolutions  declaring  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  State  constitution.  On  May  30  the 
Supreme  G>urt  held  this  dective  judiciary  amendment  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
void.  In  accordance  with  the  returns  of  a  popular  election  held  to  vote  upon  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment,  the  House  and  Senate  adopted  a  resnution 
declaring  as  part  of  the  constitution  of  Mississippi  a  provision  giving  levee  commis- 
sioners of  the  levee  district  power  to  cede  their  rights  of  way,  levees,  and  the 
maintenance  and  control  of  them  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Trust  Law. — On  March  12  an  act  by  the  Legislature  was  approved  defining  trusts 
and  providing  for  their  suppression,  in  order  that  "benefits  arising  from  competition 
in  business  might  be  preserved  to  the  people  of  the  State."  By  this  act  any  corpora- 
tion might  be  proceeded  against  as  constituting  a  trust  which  attempted  to  restrain 
the  freedom  01  trade  or  production  or  to  monopolize  the  sale  or  control  of  any 
commodity,  or  to  engross  the  mana^mcnt  of  any  kind  of  business,  or  to  destroy 
competition  by  oflFering  any  commodi^  for  sale  at  a  price  below  the  normal  cost  of 
production.  A  corporation  which  constituted  a  trust  as  thus  defined,  or  which  was 
"concerned  in"  a  trust,  should,  if  a  domestic  corporation,  forfeit  its  charter  and 
franchise ;  and  if  a  forei^fn  corporation,  should  forfeit  its  right  to  do  business  in  the 
State.  Persons  acting  in  any  capacity  to  form  or  promote  a  trust  should,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  or  imprisoned  or  both.  Every  corporation  was  forbidden,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  its  charter,  to  possess  an  interest  in  the  capital  stock,  plant,  or 
equipment  of  any  other  corporation  which  was  ei^ged  in  the  same  kind  of  business, 
and  would,  under  normal  conditions  of  trade,  be  a  competitor.  Corporations  were 
also  forbidden  to  eigage  in  any  btisiness  which  was  not  expressly  authorized  by 
their  charters  or  reasonably  incidental  ^ercta  nAny  person  directly  or  indirectly 
injured  by  a  trust  or  combine  might  recover  the  sum  of  $500  and  also  the  value  of 
all  actual  damages  suffered  by  htm. 

Encouragement  of  Manufactories. — On  March  6  an  act  was  approved  to  encourage 
the  establishment  in  Mississippi  of  manufactories.  The  act  provided  that  all  fac- 
tories or  plants  which  should  be  established  in  Mississippi  prior  to  1910  should  be 
exempt  from  State,  coun^,  and  levee  taxation  for  a  period  of  five  years,  providing 
^t  they  were  factories  "tor  making  cotton,  jute,  ramie,  wool,  silk,  turs,  or  metals, 
or  "for  manufacturing  machinery,  implements,  or  articles  in  a  fini^ed  state,"  or  for 
making  wagons,  dotning,  or  shoes  .complete,  and  providing  also  that  such  manu- 
factories did  not  bdong  to  or  constitute  a  trust  or  pool.  Cities  and  towns  were 
authorized  to  further  encourage  manufactories  meeting  these  requirements  by  ex- 
«npting  them  from  municipal  taxation  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

A  concurrent  resolution  was  also  passed  cordially  inviting  the  investment  in 
Louisiana  of  capital  for  the  further  establishment  of  industrial  enterprises,  and 
especially  of  cotton  factories,  and  assuring  such  establishments  that  they  would 
receive  "every  just  form  of  encouragement  and  protection." 

Elections. — ^The  vote  for  governor  in  1899  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Democratic 
nominee,  A.  H.  Longino,  over  bis  Populist  opponent,  Prewett,  by  a  plurality  of  over 
35.000.  As  a  result  of  the  congressional  elections  in  1900,  four  of  Mississippi's  seven 
Democratic  representatives  were  returned  tothe  57th  Congress.  Thethree  changes  made 
were  as  follows :  £.  S.  Chandler,  Jr.,  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  John  M. 
Allen ;  Patrick  Henry  (of  Vicksburg)  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  T.  C. 
Catchings;  Charles  E.  Hooker  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  Patrick 
Henry  (of  Brandon.)  The  L^slature  of  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  45 
Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  132  Democrats  and  2  Populists.  The  Legislature 
of  1901  will  stand  politically  precisely  as  that  of  ipoo.  At  3  joint  session  01 the  two 
Houses  on  January  16,  1900,  two  United  States  senators  were  elected.  Will  Van 
Amberg  Sullivan,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  governor  to  fill  out  the  term 
ending  March  4,  1901,  of  Edward  C  Walthall,  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Legislature  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  For  the 
succeeding  term  of  the  same  office,  ending  March  4,  1907,  A.  J.  McLaurin  was 
unanimously  elected.  In  the  national  election  Bryan  received  51,706  votes,  and 
McKinley,  5753.  In  1896  Bryan  received  63,253  votes,  and  McKinley,  4849.  Bryan's 
plurality  was  thus  reduced  from  58,404  to  45,953. 

Constitutional  Amendments. — Concurrent  resolutions  were  i>assed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  190a  First,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  requiring  the 
poll  tax  to  be  retained  in  die  counties  where  the  same  is  collected,  and  not  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  counties  and  separate  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  educable  children  in  eadi,  as  previously;  and,  second,  prcntosing  an 
amendment  providing  for  a  new  apportirament  after  the  federal  census  of  X900,  and 
decennially  thereafter,  of  State  senators  and  r^resentatives. 
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Both  of  these  amendments  were  adopted  at  the  elections  held  in  November. 
Slate  OMcers  and  NaHotuU  Representatives. — State  officers  for  igoo :  Executive — 

Jovemor,  A.  H.  Longino;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  T.  Harrison;  secretary  of  state, 
.  L.  Power;  treasurer,  J.  R.  Stowers;  auditor,  W.  Q.  Cole;  superintendent  ot 
education,  H.  I*  Whitfield;  attorney-general,  Monroe  McQurg;  adjutant-general, 
William  Henry— «U  Democrats. 

Supreme  Conrt:  Chief  justice,  Thomas  H.  Woods:  associate  justices,  S.  H. 
Terral  and  Albert  H.  Whitfield;  clerk.  £.  W.  Brown— all  Democrats. 
State  ofB<%rs  for  1901 :  Same  as  for  igoo. 
Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  190a 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  J.  M.  Allen,  Thomas 
Spight,  T.  C.  Catchings,  Andrew  F.  Fox,  J.  S.  Williams,  F.  A.  McLain,  and  Patrick 
Henry — all  Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  igoi  (57th  Congress)  :  £.  S.  Chandler  (Corinth), 
T.  Spight  (Ripley),  Patridc  Henry  (Vicksburg),  Andrew  F.  Fox  (West  Point), 
J.  S.  Williams  (Yazoo),  F.  A.  McLain  (Gloster),  and  Charles  E.  Hooker  (Jack- 
son)~-all  Deniocrats. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  W.  Van  Amberg  Sullivan  (Oxford)  and 
H.  De  Soto  Money  (Carrollton)  (until  1905). 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  H.  D.  Money  (until  1905),  A.  J.  McLaurin 
(until  1907). 

MISSOURI,  a  central  State  of  the  United  States,  located  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, has  an  area  of  69,415  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Jefferson  City.  Missouri  was 
organized  as  a  Territory  December  7,  1812,  and  admitted  as  a  State  August  10,  1821. 

Mineralogy. — The  production  of  zinc  in  1900  was  474,560,910  pounds;  of  lead,  Sp,- 
033,910  pounds;  total  value,  $7>9^7>335>  as  against  $10,802,467  in  1899,  the  high  value 
in  1899  being  due  chiefly  to  mflated  prices.  In  1899  the  output  of  coal  was 
3,035,814  short  tons;  spot  value,  $3.59i><>45>  ™  ^9°°'  2,995,022  tons,  valued  at 
13,643,975.  Lead  and  zinc  were  mined  in  ai  counties  and  coal  in  36.  The  total 
number  of  shafts  (grated  was  1453,  in  which  13,^9  miners  worked.  The  coal  ton- 
nage of  1899  was  the  greatest  for  ten  years.  The  production  of  iron  ore  in  1899 
was  22,720  long  tons,  nearly  all  of  the  red  hematite  variety,  the  value  of  which  was 
£42,20^  Quarrying  in  1899  yielded  limestone  to  the  value  of  $977,399;  granite, 
$151,^;  and  sandstone,  $57,662. 

Agriculture. — The  principal  crops,  with  the  amount  of  production  and  the  value 
for  the  calendar  year  1900,  were:  Com,  180,710,404  bushels,  $57327.329;  wheat, 
18,846,713  bushels,  $11,873439;  oat*.  24,695.373  bushels,  $5,679,936;  potatoes,  10,106,- 
961  bushels,  $3,537,436;  hay,  2,768^15  tons,  $19,237,704;  rye,  134.4!^  bushels,  $68,594; 
buckwheat,  31,187  bushels,  $3i,Si9,  and  barley,  14,830  bushels,  $3674.  The  total  com- 
mercial crop  of  cotton  in  1900  was  17,275  bales.  The  wool  clip  for  1900  was  esti- 
mated as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  570,128;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  3,420,768 
pounds;  wool,  scoured,  1,710,384  pounds.  The  demand  from  South  Africa  for 
horses  and  mules  for  army  purposes  has  furnished  the  stock  trade  with  a  new 
market  for  these  animals,  and  the  number  ship^d  from  Missouri  during  1900  was 
not  only  largely  in  excess  of  shipments  in  previous  years,  but  the  animals  brought 
better  prices  as  well. 

Manufactures.— la  1899  there  were  967  muiu&cturers  of  cigars  and  66  of  tobacco. 
The  output  for  the  calendar  year  was  70,115,66a  cigars,  74,4^^,480  cigarettes,  and 
'^r447.534  pounds  of  tobacco,  of  which  62,000,000  pounds  was  plug  cut  and  5,000,000 
pounds  smoking  tobacco.  Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1900,  numbered  83.  The  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  was 
3498  gallons;  fermented  liquors,  2,461,252  barrels;  spirits  rectified,  3,225,761  gallons, 
and  distilled  spirits  gauged,  6,619,599  gallons.  The  total  output  of  oleomargarine  was 
4, 1 07,696  pounds.  Missouri  and  Colorado  together  produced  138,880  long  tons  of  pig 
iron  in  1899,  and  159,204  long  tons  in  1900.  Shipments  of  yellow  pine  lumber  from 
January  i  to  December  i,  1900,  an^regated  162,829.001  feet,  and  the  total  amount  cut 
during  the  same  period  was  i4£sio8,35o  feet.  Hogs  padced  and  marketed  at  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  during  the  year  ended  March  i,  1900,  numbered 
5476,4"- 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Louis  aggregated  in  value  $4,^,^3, 
and  the  exports  at  Kansas  City,  $7505;  total,  $4,487,788.  The  increase  in  imports  for 
tiie  year  was  $1,062,643,  and  in  exports,  $2019. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
was  52.91  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  69^36. 

Banks.— October  31,  1900,  there  were  67  national  banks  in  operation  and  66 
in  liquidation,  and  the  active  capital  aggregated  $17,950,000;  circulation  outstanding, 
$i2,&ti,374;  deposits,  $115,973,521,  and  reserve  held,  $36,041,271.  The  State  banks, 
June  30^  1900^  numbered  SiQ,  and  had  capital,  $18,592,225;  deposits,  $80,563,205,  and 
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resources,  $113,802,415,  and  the  priYate  banks,  go,  with  capital,  $p24,37o;  deposits, 
$8,097,417,  and  resources,  $9,400,775.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  aggregated 
$2i555. 580,885,  an  increase  of  $207,303,174  in  a  year.  In  1900  then  were  191  building 
and  loan  associations  in  the  State,  with  a  total  membership  of  ^fioo,  and  assets 
aggregating  $13.835.817- 

Finances. — ^The  balance  in  the  State  treasury,  January  i,  1896,  was  $577463; 
receipts  for  the  four  years  ended  December  31,  1900,  $24,018,882;  total,  $25,196,345. 
The  disbursements  for  the  four  years  aggregated  $24,117,413,  leaving  a  balance  in 
ihe  treasury,  January  I,  1901,  of  $1,078,932.  The  total  bonded  debt  amounted  to 
$1,887,000,  reduced  from  $5,000,000  in  four  years.  Certificates  of  indebtedness  in 
connection  with  the  school  fund  increased  the  total  debt  of  the  State  to  $6,280,839, 
a  reduction  since  i8g6  of  about  30  per  cent  The  amount  in  the  sinking  fund  in  1900 
was  $217,323.  Duru%  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  107,000  acres  of  vacant  lands 
were  occupied  by  new  settlers,  thus  materially  increasing  the  taxable  wealth  of  the 
State. 

Education. — ^The  school  census  of  1899  showed  the  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  20  years  to  be  981,722.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was 
668,018,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  416,364.  There  were  13,782  teachers,  10,- 
326  buildings  used  as  school-houses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $17,020,880. 
The  school  revenue  was  $6,734,315;  expenditures,  $7,048,826,  of  which  $4,063,209  was 
for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for 
the  whole  school  year  was  $16.93.  There  were  21 1  public  high  schools,  with  705  teach- 
ers and  19,524  secondary  students ;  74  private  secondary  schools,  with  339  teachers  and 
^669  secondary  students ;  4  public  normal  schools,  with  58  teadiers  and  1600  students 
m  normal  courses,  and  S  private  normal  schools,  with  27  teachers  and  145  sttidents  ia 
normal  courses.  Twenty-seven  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes 
reported  452  professors  and  instructors,  5627  preparatory,  coll^iute,  and  graduate 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $569,489,  and  li  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women 
reported  175  professors  and  instructors,  1148  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate 
students,  and  a  total  income  of  $165493.  I'he  professional  schools  comprised  7 
theological  schools,  with  35  instructors  and  567  students;  3  law  schools,  with  40 
instructors  and  371  students,  and  17  medical  schools,  with  491  instructors  and  2212 
students.  The  enrolment  at  the  State  University  for  the  term  1900-01  was  1473,  a 
gain  in  4  years  of  85  per  cent 

Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. — The  population  of  the  several  State  institutions 
in  1900  was  as  follows:  Insane  asylum,  2631;  school  for  the  blind,  103;  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  321;  boys'  reform  school.  340;  industrial  home  for  girls,  loi; 
Federal  soldiers'  home,  102;  Confederate  soldiers'  home,  150;  penitentiary,  2C^5. 
The  State  laws  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  free  employment  offices  in  all  cities 
haviiur  a  population  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  over.  Such  offices  in  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  found  employment  during  the  year  ended  October  i,  1900,  for  6iw 
persons. 

jPo^kwIafMm.— According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
2,679,184;  in  1900,  3,106,665;  increase  for  the  decade,  427,481,  or  16  per  cent  The 
four  latest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  St  Louis  (the  fourth  largest  city  in 
the  United  States),  575.238;  Kansas  City,  163,752;  St  Joseph,  102,979;  and  Joptin, 
26,023. 

Department  Stores. — On  February  20  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  handed 
down  a  decision  stating  that  the  law  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1899,  impos- 
ing a  special  tax  on  department  stores,  was  class  legislation,  violative  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Missouri  and  illegal.  The  law  went  into  effect  in  September,  1899,  and 
applied  to  stores  in  St  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  in  which  fifteen  or  more 
persons  were  emplc^ed.  For  each  one  of  fifty  specified  groups  or  classes  of  goods 
which  these  stores  sold  they  were  obliged  to  ^e  out  a  license  costing  not  less  than 
$300  and  not  more  than  $500. 

St.  Louis  Car  Strike.— On  May  8,  1900.  about  3500  men  employed  by  the  St  Louis 
Transit  Company  went  out  on  strike.  Much  lawlessness  ensued,  extending  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  and  resulting  in  the  death  or  injury  of  many  persons  and 
in  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  business  and  property  interests.  The  cause  of 
the  strike  reached  back  to  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  men  in  the  preceding  winter 
over  the  treatment  which  the  company  accorded  to  union  men.  the  number  of  hours 
the  employees  were  required  to  work  and  the  tmetjual  rate  of  payment  given  there- 
for. Representations  to  the  company  on  these  subjects  resulted  on  March  10  in  the 
company's  agreeing  (inter  alia)  (i)  to  re-employ  any  one  who  had  been  disdiarged 
solely  on  the  ground  that  he  belonged  to  the  local  order  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Street  Railway  Employees,  and  (2)  to  order  that  10  hours'  labor,  com- 
pleted when  possible  within  12  consecutive  hours,  should  constitute  a  day's  woric, 
and  (3}  to  pay  a  uniform  wage  of  ao  cents  an  hour.  The  mtioa  complained  in  the 
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weeks  that  followed  that  the  c(»npany  had  only  in  part  altered  its  rates  and  wages 
as  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  and  that  an  opposition  labor  organization  had  been 
formed  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  company  for  the  purpose 
of  wrecking  the  local  union  order.  An  ultimatum  was  therefore  presented  to  the  com- 
pany in  which  the  following  were  among  the  demands  made :  ( i )  That  all  employees 
of  the  company  should  be  required  to  be  members  of  the  union ;  (2)  that  no  employee 
should  be  discharged  except  by  consent  of  the  union,  or  except  upon  the  foldings  of 
a  board  of  arlntration  appointed  by  joint  action  of  the  company  and  the  union;  (3) 
that  any  employee  suspoided  from  the  union  should  also  be  suspended  from  the 
company,  and  should  later,  and,  if  the  union  so  requested,  be  reinstated  by  the 
company  with  full  pay  for  the  time  he  was  absent;  (4)  that  proposed  changes  in 
time-table  should  be  submitted  to  union  officials  for  approval  at  least  48  hours 
before  going  into  effect  These  demands  were  characterized  by  those  opposed  to  the 
union  as  an  attempt  to  obtain  "a  partnership  of  management  without  responsibility 
for  mismanagement"  The  company  declined  to  accede  to  them  and  the  strike  was 
declared.  On  July  2,  after  much  noting  and  a  general  decline  of  business  activity 
throughout  the  city,  the  strike  was  declared  off  upon  an  agreonent  between  the 
company  and  the  union  to  the  following  effect:  (i)  Rates  and  hours  of  service  to 
remain  m  force  as  provided  for  in  the  agreement  of  March  10 ;  (2)  no  employee  to 
be  discriminated  against  for  joining  or  for  not  joining  an^  union;  (3)  an  attempt  by 
an  employee  to  induce  another  employee,  by  threat  or  intimidation,  to  join  any  union 
to  be  sufficient  cause  for  his  discharge;  (4)  any  attempt  by  an  official  to  persuade 
an  employee  not  to  join  any  union  to  be  cause  for  the  official's  discharge;  (5) 
the  company  to  discuss  grievances  at  any  time,  with  an  employee,  committee  of 
employees,  or  association  of  employees;  (6)  existing  or  future  existing  vacancies  to 
be  filled  by  the  company  from  a  list  drawn  up  by  the  union  of  employees  in  the 
service  of  the  company  on  May  7;  this  list  to  be  exhausted  before  the  company 
should  employ  men  elsewhere.  On  July  10  the  strike  was  again  declared  on,  the 
imion  statins  that  the  txnnpany  had  employed  non-union  men  since  July  3,  in  viola- 
tion of  artiae  6  of  the  agreement  of  that  date.  In  suppmt  of  this  contention  the 
union  produced  sworn  affidavits  of  men  employed  by  the  company  on  July  10,  and 
employed  elsewhere  prior  to  that  day  and  after  July  2.  The  company,  on  the  other 
hand,  entered  a  general  denial  of  the  chaise,  and  said  that  after  July  2  it  had  only 
employed  such  non-union  men  as  had  been  previously  contracted  for,  and  whom 
consequently  the  company  could  not  in  honor  turn  away.  After  the  declaration  of 
this  second  strike  the  power  of  the  union  to  obstruct  the  traffic  of  the  company  and 
to  retun  sufficient  sympathizers  to  insure  the  success  of  the  strike  seemed  gradually 
to  wane.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  business  had  been  long  enough  disturbed,  and 
that  the  strike  of  July  10  was  without  adequate  cause.  On  September  13  the  union 
formally  announced  uiat  the  strike  was  off  and  that  their  men  might  apply  to  the 
company  for  re-employment  without  forfeiting  membership  in  the  union. 

Constitutional  Amendments. — Seven  constitutional  amendments  were  adopted  at 
the  election  in  November,  1900.   These  amendments  were  as  follows : 

Mortgages  are  to  be  deemed  part  of  the  property  mortg^ed,  and  the  property 
itself,  exclusive  of  the  mortgage,  is  to  be  taxed  for  its  valne  minus  the  value  of  the 
mortgage,  the  mortgage  to  be  taxed  on  the  remainder  of  the  value. 

In  civil  cases  two-thirds  of  the  jury  may  render  a  verdict  in  courts  which  are  not 
of  record  and  three-fourths  of  the  jury  in  courts  which  are  of  record. 

Criminal  prosecutions  for  felony  or  misdemeanor  are  to  be  by  indictment  or  infor- 
mation. 

Except  upon  an  order  of  a  judge  no  grand  jury  may  be  convened;  but  when  con- 
vened a  jury  may  indict  for  all  grades  of  crime. 

Township  boards  or  county  courts  may  levy  a  special  tax  of  ij^  mills  upon  all 
assessable  property  for  the  purpose  of  roads  or  bridges ;  but  this  tax  may  not  be  so 
levied  in  the  cities  of  St  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St  Joseph.  . 

St  Louis  may  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000  for  purposes  of  the  St.  Louis 
Centennial  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  1903. 

An  appropriation  may  be  made  from  the  sinking  fund  set  aside  for  the  State  debt 
in  order  to  aid  a  State  exhibit  to  be  given  at  the  centennial  of  1903. 

Elections. — ^The  State  election  in  1900  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Alexander  M. 
Dockery,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  governor,  by  a  plurality  of  32,147.  He  re- 
ceived 350,049  votes,  while  his  Republican  opponent,  Flory,  received  317,902.  Tbt 
State  election  for  congressmen  resulted  in  returning  to  the  S7th  Qnigress  14  of 
Missouri's  15  representatives.  Horton  (Rep.)  was  nominated  in  ^ace  of  Charles  E. 
Pearce  (Rep.),  but  was  defeated  by  j[ames  J.  Butler  (Dem.).  In  the  57th  Congress 
13  of  Missouri's  15  r^resentattves  will  be  Democrats.  The  Missonri  L^slatnre  of 
1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  9  Republicans  and  25  Democrats,  and  in  the  House 
of  58  Republicans  and  80  Democrats.  In  1901  the  Lepslature  will  consist,  in  the 
Senate,  of  9  RepuUicans  and  25  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  51  Republicans.  88 
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Democrats  and  i  Populist.  In  the  national  election  Bryan  received  351,913  votes  and 
McKinley,  314,091,  In  1896  Bryan  received  363,667  votes  and  McKialey  304,94a 
Brjran's  plurality  was  thus  diminished  from  58,727  to  37,821. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  lor  1900 :  Executive — 
goveriKK',  Lon  V.  Stephens;  lientenant-^ovemor,  A.  H.  Bolte;  secretary  of  state, 
A.  A.  Lesueur;  treasurer,  F.  L.  Pitts;  auditor,  J.  M.  Seibert;  adjutant-general,  M. 
F.  Bell ;  attom^-^eneral,  K.  C.  Crow ;  superintendent  of  education,  W.  T.  Carrincr- 
ton  ■  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners,  J.  Flory,  T.  J.  Hennessey,  and  W.  E. 
McCuIly ;  secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  J.  R.  Rippey ;  superintendent  of  in- 
surance, E.  T.  Orear — all  Democrats  except  J.  Flory. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  B.  Gantt;  associate  justices,  T.  A.  Sherwood,  G. 
D.  Burgess,  Theo.  Brace,  L.  B.  Valliant,  W.  C.  Marshall,  and  W.  M.  Robinson; 
clerk,  J.  R.  Green — all  Democrats  except  Robinson. 

State  officers  for  igoi :  Executive — governor,  A.  M.  Dockery ;  lieutenant-governor, 
J.  A.  Lee;  secretary  of  state,  S.  B.  Cook;  treasurer,  R.  P.  Williams;  auditor,  A.  O. 
Allen;  adjutant-general,  M.  F.  Bell;  attorney-general,  £.  C  Crow;  superintendent 
of  education,  W7  T.  Carrington ;  secretary  of  agriculture,  J.  R.  Rippey ;  superin- 
tendent of  insurance,  R  T.  Orear ;  commissioner  of  labor,  T.  P.  Rixq^--all  Demo- 
crats. 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  igoo. 


ville),  W.  W.  Ruckcr  (Keytesville),  John  Dougherty  (Liberty),  C  F.  a>chran  (St 
Joseph),  W.  S.  Cowherd  (Kansas  <3ity),  David  A.  De  Armond  (Butler),  James 
Cooncy  (Marshall),  D.  W.  Shackleford  (Jefferson  City),  Champ  Clark  (Bowling 
Green),  R.  Bartholdt  (St.  Louis).  C.  F.  Joy  (St.  Louis).  Edward  Robb  (Periy- 
▼ille),  W.  D.  Vandiver  (Cape  Girardeau).  C  E.  Pearce  (St.  Louis),  M.  E.  B^ton 
(Neosho) — all  Democrats  except  Bertholdt,  Joy,  and  Pearce. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  1900.  except 
that  J.  J.  Butler  (Dem.)  takes  the  place  of  C.  K  Pearce  (Rep.). 

Senators  for  looo  (s6th  Congress):  George  G.  Vest  (until  1903),  from  Kansas 
City,  and  F.  M.  Cockrell  (until  1905),  from  Warrensburg — both  Democrats. 
Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  1900. 

MISSOURI,  UNIVHRSITT  OF  TUB  STATE  OF,  established  1839,  is  located 
at  Columbia,  Mo.,  with  a  school  of  mines  at  Rolla.  The  total  enrolment  in  1899-1900, 
deducting  duplicated  names  and  omitting  268  summer  school  students,  was  938,  as 
follows:  Graduate  department,  35;  academic,  418;  law,  106;  medical,  61;  education, 
71 ;  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts,  391 ;  mines,  168.  The  faculty  numbered  about 
70.  With  the  additions  of  the  year  the  library  now  numbers  36,1^  volumes.  The 
endowment  of  the  university,  including  grounds,  etc.,  is  about  $2,500,000.  The 
annual  income  includes  $38,000  from  the  federal  government  (Hatch  and  Morrill 
acts)  and  annual  State  grants.  The  income  from  all  sources  in  1899-1900  was  stated 
(unofficially)  at  $230,000.  The  report  of  the  board  of  curators  of  the  university  calls 
attention  to  the  need  of  a  permanent  income  from  the  State  by  a  special  tax  on  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  State  revenues,  instead  of  by  the  present  biennial  appropriation. 
This  is  done  for  the  State  universities  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  California,  and  perhaps  other  States.  In  Mis- 
souri funds  for  the  support  of  the  university  are  provided  by  appropriation,  and  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  Legislature  and  the  demands  upon  the  State  Treasury,  desig- 
nated as  the  general  scramble.  Upon  the  basis  of  one-sixth  of  a  mill  per  dollar  on 
the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  of  the  State  there  would  be  assured  an  annujd 
income  from  the  State  of  $165,700,  based  on  present  valuations.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  in  the  southwest  a  leading  university  must  sooner  or  later  arise,  and  that 
the  State  institutions  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Texas  are  all  striving 
for  this  distinction.  In  the  summer  of  1899  Dr.  Howard  Ayres  resigned  the  chair  01 
biology  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  William  R. 
Parker  gave  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital,  the  university  fulfilling  a  condition 
of  the  gift  by  raising  an  additional  $io,ooa  The  university  is  aiding  greatly  in  the 
development  of  secondary  schools.  It  has  103  such  schools  on  its  list  of  awroved 
schools  whose  students  may  enter  the  freshman  class  on  certificate.  See  IInivek- 
siTiES  AND  Colleges. 

anVART,  St.  George,  F.R.S.,  zoologist  and  author,  died  April  i,  looo.  in  London. 
He  was  bom  in  London,  November  20,  1827,  and  received  his  ear^  education  at 
Qapham  Grammar  School  and  Harrow.  In  1844  he  adc^ted  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  whidi  prevented  his  matriculation  at  Oxford,  where  his  father  int«ided  that 
he  should  be  educated.  This  event  had  considerable  bearing  on  Mivart's  entire  life, 
influencing  to  a  certain  d^ree  his  scientific  and  philosophical  writing. 

Debarred  from  the  older  university,  Mivart  studied  at  King's  College,  London, 
and  St  Mary's  CoU^,  Oscott;  and  reading  law,  he  was  admitted  to  liie  bar  in 
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1851.  His  attention  H-as  soon  directed  to  medical  and  biolo^cal  studies,  and  he 
published  extensively  on  these  stibiecls.  His  best-known  works  in  zoology  are 
the  following:  Lessons  in  Elementary  Anatomy'  (1872);  Man  and  Apes  (1873); 
Lessons  from  Nature  (1876);  Contemporary  Evolution  (1876);  The  Cat  (1881)  ; 
A  Monograph  of  tlie  Canidee  (1890) ;  Birds:  An  Introduction  to  Ornithology 
(1892)  ;  Types  of  Animai  Life  (1893)  ;  An  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  Science 
(1894).  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Professor  Mirart  became  involved  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  Roman  Cathcrfic  Church  through  its  r^resentative  in  London,  Canli- 
nal  Vaughan,  archbishop  of  Westminster,  on  account  of  his  scientific  teachings  and' 
views.  He  had  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  modern  science 
and  colture  with  the  aacieitt  <logma  aod  modern  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Dr.  MiTart  «gDed  that  as  the  Holy  Ofiice  and  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Index  of  the  Church  had  erred  in  their  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  applied  to 
the  movement  of  the  earth.  Catholics  were  absolved  from  their  authority  in  similar 
matters.  A  series  of  articles  on  Happiness  in  ifeZIL  «d»lislie<d  in  the  Nimeteemth 
Century  in  1892  and  1893,  soon  brought  Professor  Mivart  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  Chtu'di,  and  he  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  and  his  writings  on  IkII  were 
censured.  The  necessity  of  gTieater  freedom  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
BiUe  and  of  disclaiming  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  in  past  decrees  of  councils 
seemed  to  Mivart  to  warrant  aggressive  measures.  Aceordh^y,  he  prepared  arttdes 
expressing  his  views,  which  were  published  in  the  Janaaiy,  1900,  numbers  of  the 
ForinigkUy  Review  and  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  challenge  was  promptly 
acceptM.  Cardinal  Vaughan  oemanded  of  Mivart  that  he  subscribie  to  a  profession 
of  faith  in  which  there  was  included  the  following  statement :  "I  receive  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  all  their  parts  as  set  forth  in  the 
fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  contained  in  the  ancient  Latin  edition 
of  tfie  Vulgate,  as  sacred  and  canonical ;  and  I  firmly  believe  and  confess  that  the 
said  Scriptures  are  sacred  and  canonical,  not  because,  having  beeh  carefully  com- 
posed by  mere  human  industry,  they  were  afterward  approved  by  the  Ciiurdi's 
authority,  nor  merely  because  they  contain  revelation  with  no  admixture  of  error, 
but  because,  having  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  have 
God  for  their  author,  and  have  been  delivered  as  such  to  the  Church  herself." 
In  reply  Professor  Mivart  communicated  with  the  archbishop,  asking  him  for  an 
authoritative  answer  to  the  question  whether  signing  such  a  declaration  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  there  were  no  errors  in  the  Bible,  and  carry  with  it 
the  acquiescence  in  statements  which  from  an  historical  or  scientific  standpoint 
could  not  be  considered  literally  true.  Such  a  direct  reply  was  not  forthcoming. 
Dr.  Mivart  being  referred  to  authoritative  statements  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  oAer 
writers.  Accordingly,  in  February  the  great  scientist  was  excommunicated,  and 
his  death,  which  l^lowed  in  April,  aroused  universal  interest. 

MOKABITB.  The  yield  of  monazite  in  the  United  States  in  1899  was  350.000 
pounds,  valued  at  $20,000.  This  substance  is  mined  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  mantles  for  incandescent  gas-lights.  MonaEitc 
contains  the  rare  earths  thorium  and  cerium,  which  are  essential  constituents  of 
these  mantles.  Monazite  occurs  in  sznd,  which  contains  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
mineral.    It  is  also  found  in  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Bahia. 

MOHBT.  The  table  on  the  following  page,  compiled  by  the  United  States 
director  of  the  mint,  shows  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  countries  of  the  world  on 
January  I,  1899,  and  on  January  I,  1900.  There  is  also  shown  ttie  stock  of  silver 
and  uncovered  paper  in  the  world  on  January  i,  1900,  together  with  estimates  of 
population,  and  a  general  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  total  money  of  the 
worid  ia  2899  and  m  1900.  Sex  artidcs  Golb  ;  Szltb,  and  Coins,  and  also  United 
States  (paragr^h  Currency). 

MONTANA,  a  northwestern  State  of  die  United  States,  has  an  area  of  146,080 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Helena.  Montana  was  organized  as  a  territory  May  26, 
1864,  and  admitted  as  a  State  November  8,  1889. 

Mineralogy. — The  mineral  product  of  1899  was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  All  the  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  lead  mined  during  the  year  had  a  gross  valua- 
tion of  $68,457,308,  an  increase  of  $17,138,240  over  the  preceding  year.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  production  and  value  of  these  metals:  Copper,  245,602,214  pounds. 
$40,941,906;  silver,  16,850.755  ounces,  $21,786,835;  gold.  233.126  ounces.  $4,819,157; 
lead,  20,344,730  pounds,  $909,410.  The  coal  product  for  1899  was  but  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  output  in  the  precediiw  year,  and  failed  to  reach  the  tonnage  won  in 
1895  and  the  two  succeeding  years.  The  total  output  was  1,496,451  short  tons,  valued 
at  $2,347,757  at  the  mines.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal  mined  Montana 
raidced  first  among  the  States  in  the  use  of  mining  machines,  nearly  60  per  cent,  of 
the  total  product  being  secured  by  mechanical  means.  The  principal  quarry  products 
were  limestone,  valued  at  $113,718.  and  sandstone,  $36,160.   The  estimated  produc- 
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tion  of  gold  for  the  calendar  year  1900  was  248,000  fine  ounces,  value,  $5,126,615; 
of  silver,  16,750,000  fine  ounces,  value,  $10,217,500. 

Agriculture. — Montana  leads  all  the  other  States  in  sheep  farming  and  yield  of 
wool.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimate 
the  number  of  sheep  in  IQOO  at  3,717,160:  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  26,020,120 
pounds;  wool,  scoured,  9,627,444  pounds.  Other  live  stock  in  1900  comprised  546,918 
cattle,  valued  at  $12,958,054,  and  194,470  horses,  valued  at  $3,444,666.  The  product 
and  value  of  the  principal  crops  for  1900  were:  Hay,  590,658  tons,  $5,138,725;  wheat, 
1,929,963  bushels,  $1,177,277;  oats,  2.568,735  bushels,  $1,078,869;  barley,  201,527  bush- 
els, $96,733;  corn,  23,970  bushels,  $14,142,  and  potatoes,  640,654  bushels,  $339,547- 

Industries. — Nine  breweries  reported  the  aggregate  amount  invested  on  June 
30,  1900,  to  be  $1,015,000,  and  the  combined  production  of  beer,  100,429  barrels, 
valued  at  $488,316.  The  total  number  of  pressed,  6re,  and  paving-brick  manufac- 
tured in  was  20,935,000,  valued  at  $208,394.  The  value  of  the  year's  output  of 
sewer  pipe  and  fire  clay  was  $225,844.  Twenty-five  saw-mills  reported  a  combined 
production  of  68,647,952  feet  of  lumber,  valued  at  $333,144;  4,158,000  lath,  valued  at 
$4827;  and  215,000  shingles,  valued  at  $500.  About  25  mills  in  the  State  failed  to 
report,  and  the  annual  output  of  lumber  from  Montana  is  estimated  at  275,000.000 
feet. 

Commerce. — The  following  6gures  are  for  Montana  and  Idaho,  which  consti- 
tute one  district  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  customs :  Imports  of  silver,  $224,- 
782;  imports  of  merchandise,  $429,519;  exports  of  merchandise,  $148,127;  total 
foreign  trade,  $802,428. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  for  the  calendar  year  1900  amounted  to 
30.53  miles,  giving  die  State  a  total  mileage  of  3025.59. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  21  national  banks  in  operation  and  21 
in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  ai^egated  $2,305,000;  circulation  outstanding, 
$1^38,483;  deposits,  $13,448,537;  and  reserve  held,  $4,922,643.  The  State  banks,  July, 
2,  1900,  numbered  15,  and  had  capital,  $990,000;  deposits,  $6,066,057;  and  resources. 
$8,366,269;  and  private  banks,  6,  with  capital,  $271,000;  deposits,  $3,509,883;  and 
resources,  $4,096,312.  The  exchanges  at  the  Helena  clearing  house  during  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1900,  ^^regated  $32,245,277,  an  increase  of  $1,024,363  in  a  year. 

Finances. — ^Assessed  valuations  in  1900  comprised:  Real  estate,  $75,173,763;  per- 
sonal property,  $63,227,735;  railroad  property,  $15,000,100;  and  mine  products,  $14,- 
168.708;  total,  $167,570,306.   The  tax  levy  was  2%  mills. 

Education. — For  secondary  education  in  1899  there  were  15  public  high  schools, 
with  43  teachers  and  992  secondary  students;  2  private  secondary  schools,  with  9 
teachers  and  53  secondary  students;  and  for  higher  education,  i  public  normal 
school,  with  8  teachers  and  130  students  in  normal  courses.  Three  colleges  for  men 
and  for  both  sexes  reported  34  professors  and  instructors,  321  preparatory,  col- 
legiate, and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $41,642,  and  i  school  of  tech- 
nolc^  reported  19  professors  and  instructors,  225  preparatory  and  collegiate  stu- 
dents, and  a  total  income  of  $54,000.  No  professional  schools  were  reported. 

Population. — The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  132,159 
in  1890.  and  243,329  in  190&— an  increase  for  the  decade  of  111,170,  or  84.1  per  cent 
The  three  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Butte,  30,470;  Great  Falls, 
14.930;  and  Helena,  10.770. 

Clark  and  the  Montana  Senatorship. — The  long-drawn-out  battle  between  William 
A.  Clark  and  Marcus  Daly  for  political  supremacy  in  the  State  of  Montana  assumed 
national  importance  in  1900.  Messrs.  Clark  and  Daly,  millionaire  mine-owners,  were 
friends  and  business  associates  many  years  ago.  A  dispute  over  some  mutually 
owned  proper^  resulted,  decision  of  the  court,  in  the  payment  to  Mr.  Clark  of 
nearly  $250,ooa  Thereupon  war  was  declared  between  them.  In  1893  Mr.  Gark 
was  the  caucus  nominee  for  senator  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  held  a  majority 
in  the  Legislature.  But  Mr.  Daly  brought  about  a  legislative  deadlock,  and  Mr. 
Clark  lost  the  seat.  The  next  subject  of  contention  was  whether  Helena  or  Ana- 
conda should  be  the  State  capital.  Both  parties  spent  large  sums  of  money  to 
influence  the  result,  and  Mr.  Clark  finally  won  for  Helena.  When,  in  1899,  Mr. 
Gark  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  State  Legislature,  Mr.  Daly 

fithered  together  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  prove  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
lections  and  Privileges  that  Mr.  Clark  had  obtained  his  seat  illegitimately  and  by 
extensive  bribe-giving.  The  testimony  produced  was  voluminous  in  quantity  and 
of  a  highly  sensational  quality.  It  was  claimed  by  the  Daly  faction  that  in  a  State 
ivhich  had  only  50.000  voters  Mr.  Clark  had  spent  $400,000  on  his  election.  One 
member  of  the  Legislature  stated  that  he  had  been  offered  $30,000  for  his  vote.  Mr. 
Clark  himself  admitted  that  he  had  spent  about  $139,000  on  election  expenses  and 
had  not  rendered  an  account  of  this  expenditure  as  required  by  the  Montana  law. 
He  claimed,  however,  that  the  peculiar  conditions  in  Montana  rendered  the  expen- 
diture necessary,  and  that  no  money  had  been  used  to  influence  the  election.  One  of 
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the  jadgcs  of  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  testified  that  his  physician,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Qark,  had  offered  on  two  occasions  to  find  for  the  judge  $100,000  if  he  would 
dismiss  the  disbarment  case  against  Mr.  Wellcome,  Mr.  Clark  s  attorney,  or  if  he 
would  resign  from  the  bench  before  the  case  was  tried.  The  physidaa  testified  that 
he  bad  so  offered  the  judge— exceptii^  that  the  amount  was  $50,000— but  that  the 
offer  was  merely  by  way  of  a  joke  to  test  the  judge's  probity.  Several  business 
transactions  of  a  doubtful  nature  were  brought  to  light  during  the  taking  of  evi- 
dence. Among  these  were  the  purchase  of  property  from  Representative  McLaugh- 
lin, the  offer  to  Representative  Woods  of  money  to  satisfy  the  mortg^e  on  his 
ranch  and  the  subsequent  purchase  of  the  ranch,  the  purchase  of  property  from  Sena- 
tor Warner,  and  the  cstablishincnt  of  a  bank  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis- 
latnre.  Reference  was  made  also  to  a  dieck  lor  $5000,  sent  by  Mr.  Clark  to  £.  C 
Day,  the  leader  oi  tbe  Clark  forces  in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Dark  stated  that  this 
diedc  was  a  testimcmial  of  his  friendship  and  good-will,  and  in  nowise  a  paymeitt  ftir 
serriccs  rendered.  On  April  24  the  committee  nude  a  unanimous  report  to  the 
Senate,  stating  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Clark  was  "nail  and  void,  on  account  of 
briberies,  attempted  briberies  and  corrupt  practices  by  his  agents,  and  of  violation  of 
the  laws  of  Montana  defining  and  punishing  crimes  against  the  elective  franchise." 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  resolution  that  Mr.  Clark 
"was  not  duly  and  legally  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate."  It  is  stated  in  the  re(>ort, 
frtnn  portions  of  which  a  minority  of  the  committee  dissented,  though  all  acqui- 
esced in  the  conclusions:  (i)  tbe  Montana  law  of  iSgs  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  could  not  give  more  than  $1000  to  any  one  committee  in  one 
ootm^,  oe  9pead  more  dian  $1000  for  his  personal  expenses  in  lawful  wajrs  therein 
specified.  That  law  was  violated.  (2)  In  the  summer  of  i8g8  a  committee  was 
Oi^nized  in  Mr.  Clark's  interests,  to  whom  he  agreed  to  furnish  an  unltmited  amount 
of  money.  To  this  committee  and  to  his  agents  Mr.  Clark  admitted  to  have  paid 
$ij!)^00a  (3)  "None  of  tbe  members  of  his  committee  or  their  assistants  made 
the  sworn  returns  (as  to  their  expenditure)  required  by  law,  nor  did  Senator  Clark 
himself  make  any  return."  (4)  Admitted  and  undisputed  facts  connected  with  Mr. 
Clark's  expmditures  and  business  dealings  justify  the  committee  in  reportit^  ad- 
versely to  his  claims.  There  are  in  addition  dispated  facts,  such  as  tbe  allci^ 
attempt  to  bribe  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana.  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  such  an  attempt  was  made.  (5)  A  change  in  eight  votes  was 
necessary  to  change  the  result  of  the  election.  More  than  this  number  was  foond  to 
have  been  obtained  by  illegal  and  corrupt  practices.  (6)  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Claric  was  party  to  illegal  and  corrupt  practices:  proof  that  soch  practices 
were  indulged  in  by  his  agents  and  friends,  in  his  behalf,  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  his 
claims  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  On  May  15  Mr.  Clark,  in  an  address  to  the  Senate, 
reviewed  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  and  Privileges.  He  asserted  diat 
in  investigations  of  a  similar  character  it  had  been  previously  held  by  the  Senate  that 
it  must  be  affirmatively  prov«l  that  the  principal  had  actual  knowle(^  of  fraud 
practised  by  his  agents;  but  that  in  the  present  case  the  Senate  committee,  while 
reporting  ^inst  his  claims,  had  made  no  charge  of  complicity  against  him.  Mr^ 
Clark  contended  that  the  testimony  offered  to  the  committee  had  not  been  subjected 
to  common  law  rules  of  evidence;  that  irrelevant,  malicious,  and  perjured  testimony 
liad  been  accepted,  and  that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  object  or  reply  thereto.  In 
reference  to  the  known  difference  in  financial  standing  of  certain  Montana  legislators 
before  and  after  the  legislative  session  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  important  State 
measures,  in  which  he  was  not  interested,  had  come  up  for  decision,  and  that  it  was 
quite  as  reasonable  to  su^>ect  the  backers  or  opponents  of  th(»e  measures  as  himself, 
and  in  any  case  infmncc  was  not  proof.  Mr.  Clark  went  at  let^th  into  ^  condi- 
tion of  Montana  politics,  and  said  that  under  the  unnatural  despotism  winch  Mr. 
Daly  had  wrought  the  expenditure  of  latge  sums  of  money  was  necessary  io  any 
aUempt  to  rid  the  State  of  his  rule.  In  closing  Mr.  Clark  submitted  to  the  Senate 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  he  had  sent  to  the  governor  of  Montana,  under  date  of 
the  nth  of  May,  resigning  his  scat  in  the  Senate.  By  direction  of  Senator  Frye,  Mr. 
Clark's  name  was  thereupon  struck  from  the  roll  of  the  Senate.  The  temperance 
and  acimien  of  Mr.  Clark's  speech  and  the  good  taste  of  his  resignation  produced  a 
reactionary  impulse  in  his  Hvor,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country  at  large. 
Great  surprise  was  expressed,  therefore,  when  it  was  learned  that  Acting  Governor 
Sprig^s  of  Montana  had  immediately  appointed  Mr.  Clark  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
United  States  Senate  caused  by  his  resignation.  Governor  Smith,  an  of^nent  of 
Mr.  Clark  and  one  of  the  remonstrants  to  his  seating  in  the  Senate,  had,  it  appeared, 
gone  to  California  on  business.  Lieutenant-Governor  Sprif^s,  who  had  previously 
announced  that  he  would  at  that  time  attend  the  Populist  convention  at  Sioux  Falls. 
S.  Dak.,  had  thereupon  returned  to  Helena  during  the  governor's  absence  and 
signed  and  despatched  Mr.  Clark's  appointment.  His  authority  for  this  was  clearly 
given  him  by  a  clause  in  the  Montana  constitution,  which  provides  that :  "In  case  of 


his  itbe  governor's)  absence  from  the  State,  the  powers,  duties,  and  emoluments  of 
the_  office  .  .  .  shall  devolve  upon  the  lieutenant-governor."  On  May  i8  Governor 
Snuth,  who  had  returned  post-haste  to  Montana,  appointed  Martin  Ma^iimis  to  the 
Senate  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Clark's  appointment  was  invalid,  since  collusioo  and 
fraud  had  been  employed  to  get  the  governor  out  of  the  State,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  a  preconcerted  plot. 

In  confirmation  of  this  chaise  Governor  Smith  stated  that  Mr.  Clark's  letter  of 
resignation  was  written  in  April,  and  that  examinatiMi  of  the  paper  showed  that  the 
date  of  May  ii,  which  the  document  bore,  was  subsequemlr  written  in  after  erasure 
of  the  original  date.  He  declared  further  that  Mr.  Clark  s  son,  Charles  A.  Clark, 
had  the  resignation  in  his  keeping,  pending  the  time  that  the  governor  leit  the  State. 
On  presentation  to  the  Senate,  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Clark  and  of  Mr.  Magitmis 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elections  and  Privileges,  and  the  matter  went 
over  to  the  next  session.  The  questions  created  hy  Mr.  Qark's  coup  ^  hot  aie  of 
macb  interest  and  some  complexity.    They  are  in  brief  as  follows : 

(i)  Is  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Clark's  resignation  to  be  dated  from  the  time 
of  this  resignation,  or  (2)  can  the  Senate,  by  passing  a  resolutk>n  declaring  that 
Mr.  Clark's  election  was,  on  accomjt  of  his  electioneering  methods,  nuU  and  void 
ab  initio,  throw  back  the  date  of  the  vacancy  to  the  time  when  the  term  of  his  pred- 
ecessor expired?  (3)  If  the  vacancy  is  to  be  dated  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Clark's 
resignation  only,  then  that  vacancy  having  actually  happened  and  occurred  during  a 
recess  of  the  Legislature,  the  governor  of  Montana  or  one  legally  .acting  in  his  pAace 
was  clearly  entitled  to  appoint  a  senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Montana's  representa- 
tion. In  that  case  can  Governor  Smith's  contention  of  fraud  and  collusion  in  the 
appmntment  of  Mr.  Claik  be  sustained,  and  if  not,  can  the  Senate  avoid  accepting 
Mr.  Clark  as  senatc»r,  except  by  a  two-thirds  and  arbitrary  vote  of  expulsion  ?  (4) 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  \-acancy  in  Montana's  representation  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  failure  of  the  Le^slatnre  of  that  State  to  legally  elect  a  senator,  then,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  deasion  recently  rendered  in  the  Qnay  case  and  in  accordance  with 
an  ttsbroken  line  of  precedents,  neither  the  governor  nor  his  legal  representative 
in  Montana  was  entitled  to  appoint  a  senator,  the  vacancy  having  occurred  during  a 
session  of  the  Legislature  and  through  the  inability  of  the  Legislature  to  exercise  its 
proper  functions.  And  in  that  case  does  not  the  vacancy  in  Montana's  senatorial 
representation  continue  until  the  next  State  Legislature  fills  that  vacancy  by  election? 

Constitutional  Amendment. — A  constitntional  amendment  was  adopted  at  the  elec- 
tions held  in  November  providing  that  in  case  of  the  disqnaltficati<Mi  of  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  district  judges  may  qualify  to  act  in  their  place. 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  1900  the  Democratic  nominee  for  governor,  J. 
K.  Toole,  defeated  Folsora,  his  Republican  opponent,  by  a  plurality  of  approximately 
9000.  The  entire  Democratic  ticket  was  elected  with  varying  pluralities,  of  which  the 
smallest  were  those  of  4000  for  attorney-general  and  of  97  for  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  Caldwell  Edwards  (Dem.)  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  STth 
Congress  in  place  of  A,  J,  Campbell  (Dem.),  who  had  served  in  the  56th  Congress. 
The  Montana  L^slature  in  i^oo  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  9  Republicans,  11 
Democrats  and  3  Populists,  and  tn  the  House  of  7  Republicans,  40  Democrats  and  31 
Populists.  It  is  stated  that  the  Legislature  in  i^i  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  S 
Republicans,  12  Democrats  and  i  Populist,  and  in  the  House  of  23  Republicans,  46 
Democrats  and  i  Populist.  In  the  national  election  Bryan  received  37,146  votes  and 
McKinley  25.373.  In  1896  Bryan  received  42,537  votes  and  McKinley  10,494.  Bryan's 
plurality  was  thus  reduced  from  32,043  to  11,773. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  oflRcers  for  1900:  Executive — ■ 
governor,  R.  B.  Smith;  lieutenant-governor,  A.  E.  Spriggs;  secretary  of  state,  T.  S. 
Hogan ;  treasurer,  T.  E.  Collins ;  auditor,  T.  W.  Poindexter,  Jr. ;  attorney-general, 
C.  B.  Nofan ;  adjutant-general,  F.  C.  English ;  superintendent  of  education,  E.  A. 
Carleton;  commissioner  of  agriculture,  J.  H.  Calderhead — all  elected  on  a  Demo- 
cratic-Populist ticket  except  English  (Rep.) ,  appointed  by  the  governor. 

StH>reme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Theodore  Brantley  (Rep.)  ;  associate  justices,  W. 
H.  Himl  (Rep.),  W.  T.  Piggott  (Dem.);  clerk,  H,  G.  Rickerts  (Dem.). 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  J.  K.  Toole ;  lieutenant-goyemor,  F. 

G.  H^gins;  secretary  of  state,  G.  M.  Hays;  treasurer.  A.  H.  Barrett;  auditor,  I.  H. 
Calderhead ;  attorney-general,  James  Donovan ;  superintendent  of  education,  W.  W. 
Welch — all  Fusion  Democrats. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900  except  that  G.  R.  Mllbnm  (Dem.)  replaces  W. 

H.  Hunt 

Congressional  representatt^'e  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  A.  J.  Campbell  (Dem.). 
Congressional  representative  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Caldwell  Edwards  (Pop.), 
from  Bozeman. 

Senators  for  T900  (56th  Congress)  :  Thomas  H.  Carter  (until  1901)  and  W.  A, 
Clark  (nntil  1905,  by  the  lieutenant-governor's  appointment). 
Senators  for  igoi  (5?th  Congress)  :  W.  A.  Clark;  one  vacancy. 
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MOMTBimaRO,  a  principality  of  southern  Europe,  situated  at  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  between  Bosnia  and  Albania.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
3630  square  miles,  and  its  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1896,  was  237,841, 
including  about  500  foreigners.  The  Montenegrins  belong  to  the  Servian  branch  of  the 
Slav  race,  and  mostly  profess  the  creed  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The  capital 
is  Cettinje,  with  a  population  of  2920,  and  the  most  important  towns  are  Fodgoritza, 
6534;  Dulcigno.  5000,  and  Niksic,  3^30.  The  Montenegrins  are  mainly  an  a^icul- 
tural  people,  and  the  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Albanians  from  Skutan.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  unfit  for  cultivation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  northeastern  part,  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  a  very 
primitive  fashion.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  maize,  wheat,  olives, 
tobacco,  and  grapes.  There  are  large  tracts  of  forests  well  supplied  with  valuable 
woods,  but  their  inaccessibility  makes  them  almost  valueless.  Cattle  raising  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  trade  of  Montenegro  is  insignificant.  The 
imports  for  1898  were  estimated  at  nearly  $300,000,  and  the  exports  at  $250,ooa 
The  sale  of  salt  and  petroleum  is  a  government  monopoly.  The  revenue  of  the 
principality  is  derived  from  taxes  on  land  and  cattle  and  from  the  salt  and  petroleum 
monopolies,  amounting  in  iSgp  to  about  $500,aoa  Schoc^  attendance  is  obligatory, 
and  the  schools  are  free.  There  is  a  theological  seminary  and  a  college  for  boys  at 
Cettinje,  supported  by  the  Russian  empress.  The  government  is  patriarchal,  and 
the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  reigning  prince,  Nicholas  I.,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  legislative  council  of  eight  members,  half  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  prince 
and  the  other  half  chosen  by  that  part  of  the  population  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
There  is  practically  no  standing  army,  except  a  battalion  01  800  men  stationed  at 
Cettinje  and  changed  every  four  months.  Every  male  Montenegrin  receives  a  more 
or  less  military  training,  and  it  is  estimated  that  an  army  of  over  36,000  trained  men 
can  be  put  in  service  at  the  shortest  notice.  Montenegro  has  no  navy,  and  her  ports 
are  closed  to  foreign  warships,  the  coasts  being  protected  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin. 
For  administrative  purposes  the  population  is  divided  into  40  tribes,  each  governed 
by  elected  elders  and  a  chief,  who  performs  the  functions  of  a  judge  in  time  of 
peace  and  of  a  commander  in  time  of  war.  There  is  a  supreme  court  at  Cettinje 
and  district  courts  in  several  towns,  and  in  some  cases  the  prince  himself  is  appealed 
to  for  a  decision.  The  principality  has  no  currency  of  its  own,  and  the  Austrian 
paper  is  mostly  used,  although  Enecltsh  and  French  gold,  as  well  as  Turkish  silver, 
also  circulate  to  a  certain  extent.  There  are  iS  post-offices  in  Montenegro  and  400 
miles  of  tel^aph  wire,  with  20  offices. 

MONTOOMBST  OONFBRBNOB.  See  Alabama. 

MONTSSRRAT.    See  Leeward  Islands. 

MORAVIAN  OHUROH,  or  Unitas  Fratrum,  divided  into  three  provinces— one  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  one  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  in  the  United  States ;  but  con- 
stituting an  organic  whole.  In  this  country  the  Moravians  first  settled  in  Georgia 
and  afterward  emigrated  to_^  Pennsylvania,  where  their  p;reatest  strength  is  centred. 
The  general  synod,  at  which  the  provinces  and  missions  as  far  as  possible  are 
represented,  meets  every  10  years;  in  the  interval  synods  are  held  in  the  various 
provinces.  The  province  of  the  United  States  reports  for  1900,  in  churches,  118 
ministers,  and  14,817  communicants,  an  increase  in  membership  of  25  per  cent, 
during  the  last  decade.  Extensive  foreign  mission  work,  begun  in  1732,  is  carried 
on  by  the  whole  church;  it  controls  5  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  a  limited  periodical  literature,  published  both  in  English  and  German.  The 
church  contributions  during  the  past  year  amotuited  to  $104,381.49,  of  which  $32,- 
988.79  was  devoted  to  foreign  and  home  missions.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
phase  of  Moravian  mission  work  is  their  le^r  home  at  Jerusalem.  This  institution, 
established  about  30  years  ago,  supports  50  inmates,  who  are  ministered  to  by  a  half 
dozen  devoted  missionaries  and  nurses.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  receipts  of 
the  home  do  not  meet  the  moderate  expenditure  of  $6000  a  year. 

MOROAN,  John  Pierpont,  a  New  York  banker  and  financier,  has  occupied 
a  prominent  position  during  the  year  1900,  owing  to  his  connection  with  the  re- 
organization and  consolidation  of  railroad  and  various  industrial  enterprises.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  17,  1837,  and  was  educated  at  the 
English  High  School,  in  Boston,  and  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  in  Germany. 
In  1871  he  joined  the  firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Company,  bankers,  which  later  became 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company.  Mr.  Morgan  negotiated  the  bond  issues  of  the  Develand 
administration  with  remarkable  success  at  a  time  of  great  financial  depression 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Morgan  has  purchased,  reorganized,  or  consolidated 
many  railroads,  notable  among  which  were  the  West  Shore  and  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading.  During  1900  ne  was  active  in  coal  properties,  and  purchased  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  in  the  interests  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  an  event  of 
considerable  importance,  as  it  acted  to  prevent  ruinous  competition  among  the  coal- 
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mining  companies  and  the  coal  railways.  Under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Morgan's  firm 
an  agreement  between  the  coal  producers  was  reached,  and  he  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  anthracite  miners'  strike  in  September,  1900.  In 
December,  1900,  at  a  meeting  of  prominent  railway  men,  representing  several  of  the 
trunk  lines,  Mr.  Morgan  was  appointed  on  a  committee  formed  to  reach  a  general 
€x~oMcio  traffic  agreement  and  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  railroad  rates  and  ruinous 
competition.  Other  industrial  enterprises  of  vast  magnitude  are  in  Mr.  Morgan's 
hands,  and  he  is  conceded  to  be  the  ablest  financier  in  America. 

MQRMOMB  or  LATTER  DAT  8AINT8,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  organized  in  1830  at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  by  Joseph  Smith,  who 
became  the  prophet  oT  Mormonism.  A  vision,  which  designated  him  the  founder 
of  a  new  faith,  revealed  to  him  the  Book  of  Mormon,  a  legendary  history  of  Amer- 
ica, accepted  by  the  new  sect  as  a  supplement  to  the  Scriptures  and  of  equal  weight 
with  them.  A  movement  westward  was  soon  begun,  and  after  persecution  in  various 
States  a  final  settlement  was  made  on  Great  Salt  Lake,  their  present  headquarters. 
Missionaries  are  now  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  sect  is  increasing,  though  there  have  been  no  accurate  statistics  for  some 
years.  The  last  estimates  for  this  country,  made  in  i8g8,  assign  them  1700  ministers, 
^96  churches,  and  300,000  church-members.  A  strikiiMr  characteristic  of  the  Mormons 
IS  their  religious  enthusiasm  and  missionary  zeal.  These  traits,  expressed  through 
a  complete  and  well-directed  organization,  may  to  some  extent  account  for  their 
prominence. 

Reorganised  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  founded  by  participants 
in  the  Josephite  schism  at  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
son  of  the  prophet  they  repudiated  polygamy,  questioning  the  genuineness  of  its 
revelation  by  Brigham  Young  in  1852,  but  accepted  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  of  divine 
origin.  This  sect,  with  its  head  at  Lamoni,  la.,  outlines  its  church  government  on 
the  Apostolic  Churdi,  and  now  includes  600  churches,  with  2200  ministers  and  45,500 
members. 

MOROOOO,  a  Mohammedan  empire,  occupying  the  northwestern  comer  of 
Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  seat  of  ^vernmcnt 
or  residence  of  the  sultan  is  altematelsr  at  Fez,  Morocco  City,  and  Mequinez. 

Area  and  Population. — As  the  frontiers  toward  southern  Algeria  and  the  Sahara 
are  undefined,  the  area  of  Morocco  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
though  the  figure  usually  accepted  is  219,000  square  miles.  The  population,  which 
comprises  Arabs,  Berbers,  Tuaregs,  negroes,  some  Jews,  and  a  few  Christians  (most 
of  the  last  named  being  in  Tangier),  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  2,500,000 
to  0,400,000 ;  4,000,000  is,  perhaps,  most  nearly  correct. 

Government,  etc. — The  government  is  an  absolute  despotism,  the  sultan  being  the 
irresponsible  head  of  both  civil  and  religious  law.  Unlike  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
and  other  Mohammedan  rulers,  he  is  not  restricted  by  the  expounders  of  the  K<H^n. 
He  is  assisted  by  six  ministers,  who  have  no  executive  authority  beyond  what  he 
chooses  to  give  them.  Muiai-Abd-el-Aziz,  however,  the  present  sultan,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  1894.  when  he  was  about  14  years  of  age,  was  practically 
dominated  by  Sid  Ahmed  Ben  Musa,  the  grand  vizier,  until  the  latter's  death  in 
1900.  The  regular  army  comprises  about  10.000  infantry  and  400  cavalry;  besides 
some  2000  irregular  cavalry,  there  are  in  differents  parts  of  the  country  about 
18,000  militia,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  while  in  addition  to  these  the  urgency  of  war 
could  call  forth  about  40,000  foot  and  horse.  The  annual  imperial  revenue,  which 
is  derived  largely  from  monopolies,  taxes,  and  extortions,  is  estimated  at  about 
$a.40o,ooa 

Industries  and  Commerce. — Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  condition,  and  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  little  developed.  The  principal  manufactured 
articles  are  slippers  and  carpets,  and  these  to  some  extent  are  exported.  The  lead- 
ing exported  products  include  beans,  cattle,  wool,  goat-skins,  eggs,  and  wax ;  other 
products  are  maize,  pease,  almonds,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  wheat,  barley,  esparto, 
hemp,  and  bird-seed.  Amon^  the  principal  imports  are  cotton  goods  and  other 
textiles,  sujnr  and  provisions,  iron  goods  and  other  hardware,  candles,  and  alcoholic 
liquors.  The  imports  in  tSgr  amounted  to  $6,797,656;  in  1898,  $5,680,797.  The 
exports  for  these  years  amounted  to  $5,421,386  and  $5,650,000  respectively.  In  the 
latter  year  about  59  per  cent,  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Britain,  22  per  cent, 
from  France,  and  nearly  9  per  cent,  from  Germany;  about  29  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  went  to  Great  Britain,  28  per  cent,  to  France,  and  17  per  cent  to  Germany. 
The  vessels  entering  at  the  ports  in  1898  numbered  2089.  and  aggregated  997-749 
tons. 

Political  Conditions.— The  grand  vizier,  Sid  Ahmed  Ben  Musa,  "the  most  feared 
and  detested  man  in  the  country,"  who  for  six  years  had  practically  ruled  the 
empire  in  the  name  of  the  young  sultan,  died  in  the  city  of  Morocco  May  13.  190a 
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Ahined,  who  was  regarded  as  3  successful  dtplotnat,  kept  Morocco  free  from  the 
foreigu  "influence"  that  so  often  calmiiutes  m  a  protectorate  or  even  in  annexation. 
The  removal  o£  this  strong  ibrce  front  the  Moorish  government  suggests  the  well- 
known  desire  of  France  to  extend  her  dominions  along  the  Mediterranean  frcrni 
Algeria  to  the  Atlantic.  Not  only  has  Great  Britain  stood  against  sach  action,  as 
ia  some  degcee  it  would  neutralise  her  command  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Gibrahar, 
but  other  nations,  including  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Germany,  have  opposed  it, 
since  in  the  event  of  French  occupation  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Moorish  ports 
would  be  practically  closed  to  all  but  French  trade.  In  tbe  summer  of  1900  it  was 
reported  that  Great  Britain  was  probably  not  inclined  to  risk  serious  trouble  with 
France  over  the  Moorish  question,  provided  she  could  preserve  the  independence 
or  neutrality  of  the  African  coast  opposite  Gibraltar,  and  thus  keep  unimpaired  the 
strategic  value  of  her  Mediterranean  position. 

The  Moorish  government  is  jealous  of  the  growing  French  influence  along  the 
undefined  southern  boundary  of  the  country.  On  December  28,  1899,  an  expedition, 
under  M.  Flamant,  which  was  said  to  be  for  scienti6c  purposes,  but  which  bad 
a  military  escort,  came  into  conflict  with  the  inhabitants  of  Insalah,  an  oasis  lying 
some  three  hundred  miles  south  of  El  Golea,  the  southernmost  of  the  French  military 
stations,  on  the  Algerian  frontier.  The  natives  were  defeated,  Insalah  was  occupied, 
and  apparently  the  important  oasis  of  Twat  came  under  French  influence.  The 
Twat  Tegion  is  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  Saharan  trade.  On  March  19^  igoo,  a 
force  of^esstirians,  who  were  Uireatening  the  French  at  Insalah,  was  attacked  and 
defeated  at  Ingher,  and  the  town  was  occupied.  A  local  chieftaJn.  known  as  the 
pasha  of  Timmi,  or  the  governor  of  Twat,  was  taken  prisoner.  On  April  5  the 
French  occupied  Igli,  a  town  commanding  the  caravan  route  between  the  more 
southerly  oasis  and  Morocco.  The  Moorish  government  looked  with  such  disfavor 
upon  these  encroachments,  regarding  them  as  violations  of  the  treaty  of  1845,  that 
on  June  20  tbe  sultan,  through  Hadji  Mahomed  el  Torres,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  at  Tangier,  addressed  a  protest  to  the  Powers.  In  July  the  French  premier 
stated  that  the  alleged  encroachments  had  been  made  wholly  within  French  territory. 
A  dispute  also  arose  over  French  railway  constniction  south  of  Ani-S«-fra.  Thot^ 
there  seems  to  be  no  definite  boundary  demarcation  here,  the  suhan  bases  his  claim 
to  the  territory  on  the  fact  that  hitherto  he  has  suffered  no  interference  in  the 
appointitKnt  of  its  officials.  Further  trouble  was  reported  in  August,  when  Moorish 
troops  were  massing  along  the  frontier  of  Algeria  and  tribesmen  were  raiding 
territory  claimed  by  that  country.  Up  to  tbe  close  of  the  year  the  situation  appeared 
to  be  threatening.  In  an  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  July,  1900,  written  at 
Tangier  on  the  5th  of  the  preceding  month,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Harris,  an  authority  on 
Morocco,  scouted  the  idea  that  France  wished  to  snl^ugBte  and  annex  the  country. 
Mr.  Harris  hcdds  that  tbe  group  of  oases  known  as  Twat  and  Igti  properly  belong 
to  the  Algerian  hinterland.  Separated  from  Morocco  by  many  miles  of  desert,  they 
were  of  no  advantage  to  that  country,  but  to  France  they  were  a  serious  menace, 
as  the  bands  of  marauders,  who  from  the  security  of  these  oases  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  sally  forth  and  raid  Algerian  caravans,  would  transfer  their  disagreeable 
attentions  to  the  proposed  French  Sahara  railway,  (See  Africa,  paragraph  French 
Possessions. ) 

Trouble  with  the  United  ^atcs  was  threatened  in  the  fall  of  1900,  when  that 
cotmtry  demanded  of  the  sultan  an  indemnity  of  $5000  for  the  murder  of  Marcus 
Essagin,  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  who  had  been  burned  to  death  Inr  a  mob 
at  Fez.  At  first  the  Moorish  government  refused  to  honor  the  American  cfaim,  but 
on  December  iS  the  United  States  consul  at  Tangier  reported  its  settlement.  It 
was  also  reported  that  Morocco  had  agreed  to  pay  certain  German  claims  smoitnting 
to  about  %4fijaaa. 

MOBPHOLOOT.  See  Zoological  Literature  (paragraphs  Text-books  and 
Zoological  Societies). 

MORSISON,  Gborce  Ernest,  M.D.,  has  been  a  correspondent  at  Peking  for  tbe 
London  Times  since  1897,  and  was  wroi^ly  reported  a  victim  of  the  disorders  in  July, 
190a  His  letters  have  given  full  and  accurate  information,  and  have  been  regarded  as 
authoritative  on  Chinese  affairs.  Dr.  Morrison  was  bom  at  Geelong,  Victoria,  in  1862, 
studied  at  Melbourne  University,  and  took  his  medical  degree  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  in  1895.  He  is  also  known  as  a  traveller.  In  1882  he  shipped  as  an 
ordinary  seaman  on  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  study  the  slave  traffic 
there,  and  his  accounts  published  in  the  Melbourne  Age  stirred  the  airthorities  to 
action.  Soon  after  he  made  his  famous  walking  tour  across  Australia  from  Norman- 
ton,  in  the  north,  to  his  home  in  Victoria.  In  1883  he  was  in  New  Guinea,  where 
he  was  speared  by  the  natives.  In  1894  Dr.  Morrison  crossed  overland  from  Shang- 
hai to  the  Bunnese  frontier,  and  wrote  a  most  interesting  accotmt  of  the  journey  in 
bis  book.  An  AtutraUan  in  China.   Two  years  later,  at  a  time  when  France  and 
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England  were  disputing  over  some  regions  io  the  Mekong,  he  journeyed  through 
Siam,  and  first  wrote  some  of  his  grawic  letters  for  the  LiHidon  Times.  Since  he 
lias  been  resident  correspondent  at  Peking  he  has  undertaken  some  impcMiant 
travels  in  China  and  Siberia. 

MOlStAIiJt,  MiCHAit  G.,  a  British  writer  on  statistical  subjects,  died  Decem- 
ber 13,  1900,  at  the  age  of  64.  He  was  educated  at  the  Irish  College  in  Rome.  The 
Buenos  Ayres  Standard,  the  first  English  daily  paper  printed  in  South  America, 
was  founcfed  by  him  in  1861.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been  a  conMant 
contributor  to  the  Contemporary  Review  and  Section  F  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  His  principal  works  are:  The  Progress  of  the 
World  (1880) :  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics  (r886),  and  the  Industries  and  fVealth 
of  Nations  (i8g6). 

BSOXXBB,  Fkiedhich  Max,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  scholar, 
died  at  Oxford,  iingland,  October  28,  1900.  He  was  born  at  Dessau,  Germany,  in 
1&23,  the  son  of  Wtlhelm  MuUer.  a  German  poet  of  consider^le  renown.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature  under  Brockhaus  at 
Leipzig,  and  subsequently  ccmtinued  his  woric  under  Bopp  and  Schclling  in  Berlin, 
and  under  Eugene  Bumouf  in  Paris.  The  first  work  of  importance,  which  he  under- 
took at  the  suggestion  of  Bumouf,  was  a  translation  of  the  Rig  Veda.  The  prepa- 
ration of  this  work  necessitated  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1846,  where,  aided  by 
his  influential  friend.  Baron  Bunsen,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  East  India 
Company  to  assume  the  expense  of  publication  in  view  of  the  important  bearing  of 
the  book  on  the  language,  history,  and  religion  of  the  great  body  of  British  subjects 
in  India.   In  1848  he  established  himself  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  following  year  ap- 

? tared  the  first  volume  of  his  Rig  Veda.  In  1850  Miiller  was  appointed  deputy 
aylorian  professor  of  modern  languages;  four  years  later  he  succeeded  to  the 
professorship,  and  in  1858  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  From  1865  to  1867 
he  was  Oriental  librarian,  and  the  following  year  became  first  professor  of  compara- 
tive philology  at  Oxford.  In  1870  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  science  of 
religion  before  the  Royal  Institution,  and  in  1873  on  "Darwin's  Philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage." In  1875  he  resigned  his  professorship,  but  remained  at  Oxford,  where  Ik 
began  his  editi^  of  a  series  of  translations  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  He 
received  honors  and  degrees  from  the  various  scientific  societies  of  Europe.  He 
was  one  of  the  thirty  knights  of  the  Ordre  Pour  le  Merite,  and  Cambridge  made  him 
Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Pnilosophy.  In  1896  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  British 
Privy  Council. 

Muller's  works  include:  Rig  Veda  Satihita  (6  vols.,  1840-73;  2d  ed.,  4  vols., 
1889-92)  ;  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  (41  vols.,  1876-93)  ;  Hitopadesa,  Text  with 
Interlinear  Transliteration,  Grammatical  Analysis  and  English  Translation  (1866); 
Buddhist  Texts  from  Japan  (1881-85)  :  History  of  the  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature 
(2d  ed.,  1859);  India.  What  Can  it  Teach  UsT  (1853);  an  English  translation  of 
Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (1881)  ;  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religiou 
(1870)  ;  On  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  Hibbert  Lectures  (1878;  new  ed^ 
i88a)  ;  Chips  from  a  Gertnan  Workshop  (4  vols.,  1867-75)  ;  Selected  Euays  on 
Lattguage,  Mythology,  and  Religion  (2  vols..  1881)  ;  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language  (rewritten  1891);  The  Science  of  Thought  (1887),  an  exposition  of  his 
ideas  on  the  science  o£  philology;  GifFord  Lectures:  (a)  Natural  Religion  (1890)  ; 
(b)  Physical  Religion  (1891);  Deutsche  Liebe  (ed.  9,  1889),  a  story  which  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages. 

Mtiller's  thottghtful  and  conscientious  work  in  the  field  of  Sanskrit  literature  had 
the  effect  of  imparting  a  powerful  impulse  to  research,  while  books  like  his  History 
of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature  are  still  to  be  counted  among  the  most  scholarly  and 
original  publications  in  that  field.  His  general  ideas,  however,  on  the  philosophy 
of  language  won  him  much  wider  popularity  than  the  more  positive  work  in  Sans- 
krit, and  this  ia  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  scientific  world  has  found  it  impossible 
to  accept  many  of  his  strange  etymologies  and  theoretical  deductions. 

Muller  classes  comparative  philology  with  the  exact  sciences.  In  framing  his 
ingenious  exposition  of  the  Science  of  Language  (published  first  in  1861),  the  st^ 
ject  of  which  is  the  nature,  origin,  and  development  of  human  speech,  he  endeavors 
to  show  that,  like  any  of  the  physical  sciences,  comparative  philology  has  evolved 
by  passing  through  the  empirical  and  classificatory  stages  into  a  branch  of  philoso- 
phy whose  general  laws  are  as  definite  as\d  invariable  as  the  empirical  laws  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  MiUIcr's  views,  applied  to  the  Aryan  languages,  have  brought  about 
the  dissemination  of  a  somewhat  exaggerated  Idea  of  the  close  blood-relationship 
of  peoples  far  removed  from  one  another  geographically.  Certain  etymological 
relations  between  the  Sanskrit  laneunge.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Greek.  Latin. 
Iranian,  and  German  languages,  on  the  other,  had  already  been  established;  and  from 
Muller's  theories  it  followed  that  the  people  that  qxuce  these  kindred  languages 
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must  be  derived  from  one  common  stock,  and,  therefore,  from  serrated  branches  of 
one  family,  the  so-called  Aryan  race.  Many  phenomena  in  the  intellectual  devetop- 
ment  of  that  and  of  other  races  MiUIer  endeavored  to  explain  by  the  psychologiad 
influence  of  forms  of  language.  According  to  him,  articulate  sound  is  by  no  means 
something  separate  and  distinct  from  the  idea  which  it  expresses;  the  word  is  the 
-sound  picture  of  the  thought — it  is  "thought  incarnate."  On  this  principle  he 
imagines  mythology,  which  he  calls  "a  disease  or  aflfection  of  language,"  as  having 
originated  in  something  like  the  following  process:  In  the  primitive  state  of  man 
names  of  animate  objects  were  formed  with  different  terminations,  corresponding 
to  tlie  different  sexes;  when  new  words  were  subsequently  created  to  designate 
inanimate  objects  masculine  or  feminine  terminations  were  applied  to  them,  merely 
by  analogy  to  the  older  words;  but  in  course  of  time  this  difference  in  the  form  of 
words  caused  the  actual  application  of  the  idea  of  sex  to  inanimate  .objects,  which 
fancy  further  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  thinking  and  acting,  and  thus  the  myth 
was  born.  The  explanation,  though  simple  and  attractive,  is  not,  however,  correct. 
According  to  views  following  from  modern  investigations  on  the  subject,  exactly 
■the  reverse  is  the  case:  the  belief  preceded  the  gender  termination,  and  not  the 
gender  termination  the  belief.  Nevertheless,  to  the  end  of  his  life  Miiller  adhered 
to  his  theories  in  this  as  in  other  instances.  In  1881,  twenty-two  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  he  persisted  in  thinking  that  human  speech, 
though  subject  to  continuous  development,  had  its  origin  in  a  sort  of  miracle;  that 
"the  gift  of  language  belonged  to  man  from  the  very  first,"  and  that  "the  idea  of 
Si  humanity  emerging  from  the  depths  of  animal  brutality  can  never  be  maintained." 

While,  therefore,  a  considerable  portion  of  Miiller's  work  does  not  stand  the  test 
of  rigid  scientific  criticism,  it  is,  nevertheless,  universally  admitted  that  few  are  as 
deeply  versed  in  the  Sanskrit  lore  as  he  was.  Besides,  his  poetic  imagination  and  his 
happ^  use  of  words  and  illustrations,  giving  clearness  and  coloring  to  his  style, 
certamly  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the  famous  popularizers  of  scientific 
thought 

MUNIcnPAL  BA^B-BOUSBS.  During  1900  the  number  of  municipal  bath- 
houses in  London  was  increased  by  the  erection  of  baths  in  Fulham,  Poplar,  Bethnal 
Green,  MiUnall,  Shoreditch,  and  St.  Pancras.  Most  of  these  contain  provision  for 
both  tub  and  shower-baths,  swimming  pools,  and  a  laundry  department.  At  Deal, 
"England,  two  underground  bath-houses  and  water-closets  combmed  in  a  somewhat 
novel  pattern  were  completed  in  October,  1900.  The  first  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  street,  and  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  being  fenced  around  and  planted  with 
shrubs  and  flowers.  It  has  six  water-closets,  six  circular,  glazed  urinals,  two  tub 
foaths,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  a  lavatory  with  two  basins,  and  an  attendant's  room. 
It  is  thoroughly  sanitary  in  its  construction,  and  cost  less  than  ^5000.  The  Second 
is  on  much  the  same  plan,  except  that  it  is  roofed  and  lighted  with  pavement  glass. 
This  plan  of  constructing  underground  toilet  stations  in  the  centre  of  the  street 
was  recommended  in  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  New 
York  in  1897  for  that  city.  Incidentally,  the  entrance  to  such  conveniences  would 
form  a  place  of  refuge  for  foot  passengers  while  crossing  crowded  thoroughfares. 
Under  the  provisions  of  a  legislative  act  several  municipal  bath-houses  have  been 
constructed  or  designed  in  New  York  State  in  the  past  few  years.  In  1895  a  law  was 
passed  making  it  mandatory  on  all  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  or  those  having 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants  to  establish  such  number  of  free  public  baths  as  the 
local  Board  of  Health  may  deem  necessary.  Each  bath  is  to  be  open  the  year 
around  not  less  than  fourteen  hours  a  day.  and  provided  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
The  maintenance  of  ocean  or  river  baths  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  this 
.section  of  the  act.  It  is  also  provided  that  smaller  cities  and  villages  may  maintain 
free  public  baths  and  may  make  loans  or  use  their  funds  for  this  purpose.  This 
act  is  probably  the  first  general  legislation  on  this  subject  to  be  enacted  by  an 
American  State.  Buffalo  was  the  first  city  to  avail  itself  of  the  privileges  of  this 
law,  and  in  1897  put  in  operation  a  bath-house,  costing  $14,800,  which  has  proved 
extremely  popular.  In  1900  a  second  bath-house  was  constructed.  New  York,  Troy, 
Albany,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse  either  have  completed  or  are  constructing  city 
baths.  The  most  elaborate  structure  is  the  Rivington  Street  Bath-house  in  New 
York,  which  cost  $100,000,  and  was  made  ready  for  use  early  in  1900.  It  is  located  in 
one  of  the  poorest  and  most  crowded  sections  of  the  city,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
3000  baths  a  day.  The  city  of  Newark  has  two  municipal  bath-houses,  one  erected 
"in  189s  and  the  other  in  1897,  and  money  for  a  third  was  appropriated  in  1900.  The 
baths  are  very  popular,  having  been  patronized  by  327.526  males  and  45.017  females 
up  to  December  i,  1900.  Several  swimming  clubs  for  both  men  and  women  are 
-maintained,  which  at  stated  times  have  the  use  of  the  pools.  The  baths  are  free, 
but  there  is  a  charge  for  suits  and  towels.  In  at  least  two  cities  in  America — Boston 
and  New  York—bathing  facilities  have  been  provided  in  public  schools  with  good 
results    The  Paul  Revere  School  of  Boston  and  Public  School  No.  i  in  New  Yoric 
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have  bathrooms,  and  it  ts  proposed  to  extend  the  system.  The  plan  or^inated  in 
the  German  town  of  Gottingen,  where  in  1885  shower-baths  were  put  into  the 
schools,  and  their  use  made  compulsory.  The  movement  has  many  warm  advocates, 
and  in  certain  localities  has  much  to  commend  it.  That  children  should  be  taught 
the  importance  of  personal  cleanliness  is  essential  to  good  citizenship,  being  the  root 
of  many  civic  virtues.  Besides,  the  most  elaborate  and  scientific  methods  of  ventila- 
tion will  not  secure  pure  air  in  school-rooms  until  bodily  cleanliness  is  the  rule. 

MUNIOIPAIi  OOVERNMBNT.  The  present  article  is  intended  to  reflect  to 
some  extent  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  during  the  year  on  municipal 
government,  and  also  to  indicate  various  tendencies  in  municipal  government  which 
are  exemplified  by  actual  recorded  legislation  of  judicial  decisions. 

Extension  of  Municipal  Control. — ^The  increasing  tendency  of  cities  to  extend  the 
control  of  their  government  over  public  utilities,  and,  in  fact,  to  nearly  all  matters  of 
common  importance  to  their  citizens,  was  well  illustrated  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff  m  November,  igoa  If,  in  1800,  said  Mr.  Woodruff,  an  American 
city  provided  for  paving  the  streets  and  cleaning  them  of  the  grosser  and  fouler 
impurities;  for  a  few  night  watchmen  and  a  handful  of  constables;  for  cleansing 
and  repairing  the  sewers  and  docks  and  for  lighting  the  streets  with  miserable 
oil-lamps,  the  'fathers'  thought  that  they  were  performing  their  whole  duty  to  the 
inhabitants."  At  the  present  time,  according  to  a  recent  authority,  the  courts  have 
decided  that  the  following  are  among  the  proper  objects  of  municipal  interest,  con- 
trol, and  ownership:  "Roads,  bridges,  sidewalks,  sewers,  ferries,  markets,  scales, 
wharves,  canals,  parks,  baths,  schotMs,  libraries,  museums,  hospitals,  lodging-houses, 
poorfaouses,  jails,  cemeteries,  prevention  of  fire,  supply  of  water,  gas,  electricity, 
heat,  power,  transportation,  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  clocks,  sliating  rinks, 
musical  entertainments,  exhibitions  of  fire-works,  tobacco  warehouses,  employment 
offices."  But  that  these  extensions  of  the  functions  of  city  government  necessitate 
an  enormous  increase  in  expense  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  budget  of  Phil- 
adelphia for  the  years  1800  and  1899.  In  1800  the  population  of  Philadelphia  was 
stated  to  be  70,287,  and  the  cost  of  government  was  $68,480.92,  which  equalled  a  per 
capita  tax  of  97  cents.  In  1899  the  population  approximated  1,115,000,  the  budget 
was  $30,958,3&.88,  and  the  per  capita  expense  was  therefore  $27.76.  To  take  up 
one  or  two  of  the  items  of  these  budgets  in  detail :  In  1899  there  were  2191  policemen 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  cost  of  the  department  was  $2,732,483.31.  There  was  also 
appropriated  for  electric  lighting  $1,118,017.78,  and  for  gasoline  lighting.  $279,930. 
In  1800  the  total  appropriation  for  "watching  and  lighting"  the  city  was  $18,156.  In 
1899  the  appropriation  for  the  fire  department  was  $979,501.20;  in  1800  there  were 
only  volunteer  firemen.  In  1897  there  were  433  public  schools  and  3465  teachers  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1800  there  was  no  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  .because  there 
were  no  public  schools. 

Power  of  Police  to  Regulate  Vice. — On  May  14,,  1900,  the  Supreme  Court  (United 
States)  handed  down  a  decision  affirming  the  rights  of  the  Municipal  Council  and 
police  of  New  Orleans  to  regulate  vice  in  that  city.  The  case  arose  from  ordinances 
approved  by  the  City  Council  in  January  and  July,  1897,  prohibiting  abandoned 
women  from  residing  or  following  their  calling  in  certain  specified  sections  of  the 
city,  thou^  not  authorizing  them  to  dwell  in  any  section.  Various  taxpayers  and 
also  the  Church  Extension  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  thereupon 
brought  suit  against  the  city,  first  in  the  courts  of  Louisiana  and  later  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  effect  of  the  ordinances  was  to  introduce  vice  to  an 
alarming  extent  into  those  sections  of  the  city  not  specifically  protected  by  the  ordi- 
nances, and  that  as  a  result  the  plaintiffs  were  greatly  injured  by  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  their  property  and  in  other  ways,  and  that  this  injury  was  without  due 
process  of  law  and  was  unconstitutional.  To  this  complaint  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
answered  that  the  ordinances  in  question  had  been  legally  passed  under  the  power 
given  to  the  city  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  i8g6  providing  for  "the  government 
and  administration  of  the  city,"  and  authorizing  the  council,  among  other  things, 
"to  regulate  houses  of  prostitution  .  .  .  and  to  close  such  houses  from  certain 
limits."  The  court  held  in  its  decision  that  the  management  of  the  difficult  social 
problem  presented  in  the  case  belonged  legitimately  to  the  police  power  reserved  to 
the  States.  But  if  the  {)o!ice  had  power  to  limit  vice  they  must  also,  and  as  part  of 
that  power,  have  the  right  to  limit  it  territorially.  Moreover,  vice  was  not  pro- 
tected in  any  locality  by  the  ordinances,  the  ordinary  legal  methods  for  abating 
naisances  remained  open  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  if  injury  still  resulted  from  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power  it  was  inferential  and  indirect,  and  could  not  be  made 
cause  for  interference  by  the  federal  judiciary. 

New  Orleans — Telephone  Monopoly. — An  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
"competing"  public  service  corporations  from  acquiring  monopoly  by  agreement  was 
furnished  early  in  1900  by  two  New  Orleans  telephone  companies.  The  first  com- 
pany, established  two  years  before,  had  chatted  rates  which  were  considered  exces- 
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sive.  Therefore,  a  second  conqiany  was  able  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Gty  Coun- 
cil, on  the  understanding  that  its  charges  should  not  exceed  $36  a  year  for  rc^dential 
service  and  $48  a  year  for  c^bce  ser\ke.  and  on  the  further  understanding  that  it 
would  Dot  "sdl  out  to  or  be  absorbed  by  any  other  company  without  the  consent  ol 
the  Ci^  CounciL"  The  first  compaiqr  cat  its  rates  to  meet  those  established  by  its 
Iftter  rival,  and  both  ccHiqtanics  furnished  prompt  and  efficient  service.  Presently, 
howercr,  it  transpired  that  the  stock  of  tbe  second  com^ny  had  been  bought  up 
by  stockholders  of  the  first  company  acting  as  individuits.  The  second  company 
was  then  allowed  by  its  officers  to  nm  down  with  the  purpose  of  forcing  its  cus- 
tomers into  the  first  company.  Coincidently  with  this  came  an  announcement  from 
the  first  company  that  on  and  after  AimtiI  i  its  old  rates  for  service  would  be 
restored.  The  State  Telephone  CiHnmi&sion  then  took  the  matter  up,  and  by  the 
power  delegated  to  it  by  the  recent  State  constitution  forbade  the  raising  of  the  rates 
until  its  consent  had  been  obtained.  In  the  meantime  a  third  telei^iooe  ccHupany 
applied  for  a  charter,  offering  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  as  surety  that  it 
would  not  be  bought  up  by  any  other  concern,  acting  collectively  or  as  tn<tividuata, 
that  for  certain  specified  reasons  51  per  cent,  of  its  stock  should  renuin  on  deposit 
with  the  mayor  of  tbe  city. 

Sam  Francisco  Charter — Public  UtUities. — Much  interest  has  been  expressed  in  the 
new  San  Francisco  charter,  adopted  in  1899,  on  accMint  oi  the  provisions  which  it 
makes  for  the  acquisition  by  the  city  of  all  public  utilities,  and  because  of  the  steps 
taken  thereunder  in  1900  for  the  municipal  ownership  of  the  water  su|H>ly-  (See 
GujFORNiA,  paragraph  San  Francisco  Water  Supply.)  The  principal  sections  of 
this  part  of  the  charter  are  as  follows:  i.  It  is  tbe  declared  intention  of  the  people 
to  gradually  acquire  and  ultimately  own  the  public  utilities  oi  the  city  and  coua^. 
a.  Within  one  year  from  the  time  the  charter  goes  iaio  effect  and  every  two  years 
thereafter,  until  all  pi^lic  utilities  are  acquired  and  owned  by  the  city  and  county, 
the  supervisors  must  procure  estimates  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  water-works, 
gas-works,  electric-light  works,  telephone  lines,  street  railroads,  and  such  other  pub- 
lic utilities  as  tlie  supervisors  may  determine  or  as  the  people  may  elect  by  petitioa  to 
the  supervisors.  3.  After  the  estimates  have  been  procured,  the  super\'tsors  must 
enter  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  the  public  utilities  they 
deem  of  most  immediate  importance  to  the  city,  and  the  result  of  these  negotiations 
must  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  a  definite  proposition  to  the  electors  of  the  city  and 
county  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose.  4.  Whenever  a  petition, 
signed  by  electors  equal  in  number  to  15  per  cent.  xA  the  voters  at  the  last  elec- 
tion is  presented  to  the  supervisors  requesting  them  to  enter  into  negotiatkms  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  particular  public  utility,  the  supervisors  must  undertake  the 
ne{[otiations  requested,  and  must  subflsit  to  tbe  electors  an  election  pnqK>- 
sition  thereon.  In  such  case  the  mayor  also  may  submit  a  propositiqn  to  the 
electors  bearing  upon  the  acquisition  of  this  public  utility.  5.  If  Uie  cost  of  any 
desired  public  utility  renders  necessary  an  issue  of  municipal  bonds,  the  snpervisois, 
in  submitting  propositions,  must  specify  the  amount  of  the  proposed  issue  and  tbe 
rate  of  interest  thereon,  and  at  least  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  electors  shall  be 
reqtaxed  to  authorize  the  issue  of  such  bonds ;  and  not  less  than  one-fortieth  of  the 
total  amount  of  any  bond  issue  so  authorized  mast  be  paid  each  and  every  year.  6l 
No  indebtedness  for  the  acquisition  of  any  public  utility  vexy  be  incurred  if  that 
indebtedness,  together  with  the  existing  bonded  indebtedness  ol  the  city  and  county, 
exceeds  at  any  one  time  15  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  city  and  county. 

Municipal  Debt  Ltnrif.— The  wisdom  of  laying  down  a  hard-and-fast  <H)t  limit, 
beyond  which  municipalities  cannot  incur  debt,  except,  perhaps,  for  additional  water 
supplies,  has  been  much  questioned  of  late.  This  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  lately 
made  by  many  cities  to  acquire  and  own  their  public  utilities,  and  because  they  havi 
been  checked  in  acquiring  these  utilities  debt  limits  imposed  by  their  charters  or 
by  the  State  constitution.  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler,  the  comptroller  oi  New  York  City, 
discussed  this  subject  in  an  article  submitted  in  March  to  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  ad\-ocating  the  acquisition  by  the  city  of  whatever  of  the  water-front 
of  Manhattan  Island  remained  in  private  hands  (see  New  Yosk.  paragraph  Public 
Ownership  of  Dock.s),  Mr.  Coler  pointed  out  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
financial  stability  of  a  city,  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  debt  incnrred  for 
revenue-bearing  property  and  debt  incurred  for  roads,  public  buildings,  and  other 
similar  improvements  which,  however  necessary,  are  not  directly  or  tangibly  produc- 
tive.  The  latter  are  a  drain  upon  taxable  property  and  the  public  revenoes;  the 
former,  if  wisely  made,  reduce  taxes  and  add  at  once  to  the  wealth  and  reRonrces  of 
the  city.  In  the  rapid  transit  contract  (see  New  York,  paragraph  Rapid  Transit), 
for  example.  New  York  City  was  obliged  to  is.sue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $35,ooaooa 
But  by  the  terms  of  tbe  contract  both  principal  and  ifiterest  were  made  payable  1^ 
the  contractor.  Hence,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the  road  the  city  will  recetv« 
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a  great  money-nuktng  system,  absolutely  unincumbered,  and  withont  the  paymeDt  of 
one  cent  by  the  taxpayers.  Again,  a  city  is  legally  able  to  acquire  and  exercise 
monopolistic  rights  in  the  matter  of  public  utilities,  and,  therefore,  by  the  destruction 
of  competition  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  arbitrary  raising  of  rates  and  prices,  the 
risks  incidental  to  ordinary  business  may  be  largely  done  away  with.  There  is  an- 
other side  to  the  ipiestioo.  The  vsuaX  form  in  which  restrictions  are  made  upon  the 
tDcarring  of  ddit  numicipalities  prohibits  debt  in  excess  of  a  specified  per  cat  of 
the  assessed  value  of  all  taxaUe  property.  Now,  if  the  city  acquires  by  purchase 
nlaabie  rerenue-prodticin^  property  from  individuals  or  corporations,  its  actual 
fimwrial  strength  and  abihty  is  so  much  the  greater.  But  its  finandal  freedora  is 
at  the  same  time  restricted,  becanse,  even  when  the  city  has  paid  oS  the  debt  incurred 
by  iIk  purchase,  or  if  it  iDcnrred  no  debt  therefor,  stifl,  as  Mr.  Coler  pointed  out, 
the  total  value  of  taxable  property  has  been  diminished  to  the  extent  of  the  city's 
purchases  and,  therefore,  for  the  future,  the  dty,  by  a  specified  per  cent  of  these 
purchases,  is  lesi  empowered  than  it  formerly  was  to  acquire  by  parchase  and  the 
i<<sue  of  bonds  further  and  equally  valnable  property.  Finally,  as  a  noted  immidpal 
authority  has  stated,  there  is  no  better  financial  reason  for  a  prescribed  ratio  between 
a  city's  taxable  property  and  its  indd[>tedness  than  there  is  reason  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness undertakings  for  a  definite  ratio  between  the  capital  and  indebtedness  of 
individuals  or  corporations. 

Baiiimore — Private  vs.  Public  Lightine. — On  January  4  a  Municipal  Lighting 
Commission  was  appointed  to  determine  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  municipal 
lighting  plant  in  Baltimore  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  rates  charged  by  the  pri- 
vate gas  and  electric  companies  were  or  were  not  exorbitant.  In  a  preliminary  re- 
port, submitted  February  15,  the  commission  found  that  Baltimore  was  paying  at 
least  15  per  cent,  more  for  its  lighting  than  any  large  city  in  the  country ;  that,  though 
ampl^  warranted  by  economic  conditions,  there  had  been  no  reduction  in  electric 
lighting  for  10  years  and  in  gas  lighting  for  12  years,  and  that  this  state  of  affairs 
resulted  from  a  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  gas  company  and  from  a  monopoly  by 
agreement  jointly  enjoyed  by  the  electric-lighting  companies.  The  commission  in- 
dicated four  ways  by  which  the  price  for  lighting  might  be  reduced  to  its  prpper  and 
normal  level :  i.  "Properly  regulated  competition,  unrestricted  competition  being  con- 
sidered the  least  advisable  of  any  method;  as  has  happened  heretofore,  it  surely 
results  in  further  consolidation  and  aggravation  of  the  evils,"  2.  "By  making  con- 
tracts, and  providing,  if  possible,  for  reductions  in  price  as  the  number  of  lights 
increase."  3.  By  reducing  the  price  by  legislative  action.  4.  By  a  municipal  plant 
The  commission  recommended  that  the  L^islatnre  pass  bills  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  franchise  commission  having  power  to  deal  with  public  service  cor- 
porations, and  authorizing  the  city  to  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  a  municipal  lighting 
plant.  The  second  of  these  recommendations  was  enacted  into  law  by  the  Lq^isla- 
ture,  and  it  is  believed  that,  backed  by  the  power  thereby  given,  Baltimore  will  be 
able  by  municipal  or  private  plants  to  obtain  lighting  at  reasonable  cost. 

New  York  City — Confession  of  Judgment. — Acts  passed  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  in  1900,  limiting  the  power  of  the  corporation  counsel  of  New  York 
City  to  order  unappropriated  moneys  paid  out  from  the  city  treasuiy  by  his  personal 
and  tiDchecked  confession  of  jndfpient  and  by  other  means,  were  of  e^cial  interest 
and  importance  to  many  large  cities,  because  practically  the  same  conditions  exist  in 
them  as  existed  in  New  York  City  prior  to  we  passage  of  these  acts.  In  Philadel- 
phia, for  example,  the  amount  of  previously  unappropriated  money  taken  from  the 
treasury  was.  in  1899,  $1,459,556.27.  The  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler.  the  comptroller  of  New  York  City,  to  safeguard  the 
city's  money,  provide  in  brief  as  follows :  i.  The  corporation  counsel  "shall  not 
institute  any  proceedings  for  acquiring  title  to  real  estate  by  condemnation  proceed- 
ings except  for  opening  streets  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
concurrent  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 

2.  The  corporation  counsel  shall  not  settle  or  compromise  any  claims  against  the  dty 
of  New  York,  or  confess  judgment  against  the  city  or  accept  any  offer  of  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  city  without  the  previous  written  approval  of  the  comptroller,  and  in 
case  of  claims  exceeding  $10,000  without  the  added  written  approval  of  the  mayor. 

3.  Contracts  for  work  to  be  done  or  supplies  to  be  furnished,  when  not  made  at 
public  letting,  "sliall  be  evidenced  by  orders  signed  by  the  proper  head  of  depart- 
ment, board,  officer,  or  commission,"  and  stating  either  the  specific  amount  of  worlc 
or  supplies  contracted  for,  or  that  payment  shall  be  made  at  ctirrent  martcet  rates, 
and  in  either  event  the  department  of  finance  shall  deduct  from  bills  presented  for 
payment  any  excess  over  current  market  rates.  4.  The  comptroller  may  require  any 
person  presenting  any  daim  whatsoever  against  New  York  City  to  be  sworn  before 
him  and  to  answer  questions  relative  to  the  justness  of  his  daim. 

Violation  of  Contract  Tacitly  Agreed  to  by  City. — On  April  30,  1900.  tfie  Supreme 
Court  (Uniteid  States)  handed  down  a  deciskm  dedaring  void  an  ordinance  imssed 
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by  the  council  of  Los  Angeles  in  1897  whereby  the  Los  Angeles  Gty  Water  Com- 
pany was  required  to  sell  water  at  lower  rates  than  it  had  done  at  any  time  since 
acquiring  its  charter  in  1868,  and  if  it  did  not  so  do,  then  the  stipulations  of  the 
charter  of  1868  regarding  the  amount  of  water  which  the  company  might  take  from 
the  Los  Angeies  River  were  to  be  considered  as  of  binding  effect.  The  court  held 
that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  could  not,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  violate  that 
clause  of  its  original  agreement  with  the  water  company  which  provided  that  though 
the  City  Council  might  annually  fix  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  company,  yet 
the  rates  should  in  no  case  be  lower  than  those  prevailing  at  the  time  (1868)  the  con- 
tract was  made.  The  court  held  further  that  the  city  was  not  empowered  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  water  which  the  company  had  been  accustomed  to  withdraw  from  the 
Los  Angeles  River.  It  might  be  conceded  that  this  amount  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  which  the  city  had  formally  granted.  But  since  the  city  had  for  nearly  thirty 
years  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  violation  of  the  contract  by  the  company,  and  had, 
without  remonstrance,  permitted  the  company  to  expend  large  sums  of  mon^  in 
utilizing  for  the  people,  by  plants  and  equipment,  the  excess  of  water  so  obtained, 
the  city  could  not  now  bring  action  for  relief. 

UUNIOIPAIi  OTMNABIUM  .  During  1899-1900  the  city  of  Boston  enlarged 
its  public  gymnasium  facilities  by  equipping  two  more  such  gymnasiums,  and  by 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  fourth,  which  was  to  include  a  bath.  The  first  gym- 
nasium in  Boston  was  the  gift  of  a  lady,  and  has  been  operated  for  about  four  years. 
The  second,  at  South  Boston,  though  it  had  been  open  but  a  few  months  when  the 
last  report  was  published,  March  20,  1900,  had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of 
popularity  and  success.  These  gymnasiums  are  fitted  with  an  ample  supply  of 
gymnastic  apparatus,  lockers,  and  shower-baths.  Men  and  women  come  at  different 
hours,  and  there  are  large  classes  for  both  sexes  at  each  gymnasium,  the  classes  be- 
ing supervised  with  great  care  by  skilled  directors.  Preliminary  physical  examina- 
tion is  made  by  the  medical  director,  and  in  the  case  of  weaknesses  or  defects  the 
exercises  are  prescribed  to  correct  them.  The  prescribed  exercises  have  been  par- 
ticularly successful  in  cases  of  spinal  curvature.  At  the  South  Boston  gymnasium 
many  of  the  girls  work  in  factories,  stores,  and  offices,  and  among  them  were  found 
chest  deficiencies  and  digestive  disturbances.  Proper  exercises,  together  with  a 
simple  prescription,  produced  marked  improvement  in  a  short  time.  Specially 
encouraging  is  the  great  interest  which  frequenters  of  the  gymnasiums  show  in  the 
work. 

BfUNIOZPAI.  mPROVBaoniT,  AMBRKXAN  80CIBTT  FOR,  founded 
in  1894,  had  in  1900  a  membership  of  110,  consisting  of  city  engineers,  commis* 
sioners  of  public  works,  street,  sewer,  and  water-worlu  superintendents,  and  other 
city  officials.  At  the  annual  meeting^s  a  varie^  of  papers  were  read  on  topics  relating 
to  municipal  engineering  and  sanitation.  The  society  publishes  annual  reports. 
President,  Robert  E.  McMath,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  secretary.  D.  L.  Fulton.  Allegheny, 
Penn. 

BCUNIOIPAL  XiBAQUB,  NATIONAI.,  formed  in  1894  to  improve  municipal 
government,  had  t20  affiliated  associations  in  1900.  The  league  has  published  the 
Municipal  Program,  and  The  Proceedings  of  the  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  Baltimore, 
Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  and  Milwaukee  Conferences  for  Good  City 
Government.  Secretary,  Qinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  818  Girard  Building.  Philadel- 
phia ;  president,  James  C.  Carter,  New  York. 

BSITNIOIPAIi  IiOIKl-INO-HOUSBS.  During  ipoo  the  city  of  Syracuse  has 
been  operating  a  lodging-hous^  the  applicant  being  given  supper,  lodging,  and  break- 
fast. He  is  then  required  to  work  out  his  board  and  lod«ng  on  the  streets  or  else- 
where, as  directed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  No  applicant  will  be  cpven 
board  and  Jodging  for  a  longer  period  than  two  weeks.  Boston,  Washil^on,  and 
New  York  have  had  municipal  lodging-houses  for  several  years.  In  the  first  two 
cities  some  work  is  required  in  return  for  the  accommodation  furnished.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Continental  Europe  such  lodging  places  are  quite  common,  but  the  idea 
is  only  beginning  to  gain  a  hold  in  this  country. 

MUNIOIPAIi  OWNERSHIP.    See  Municipal  Government. 

BSUNKACZT,  MiHALV  (Mikhail),  an  eminent  Hungarian  painter,  died  near 
Bonn,  May  i,  1900,  from  a  brain  disease,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  several 
years.  He  was  born  at  Munkacs,  October  10,  1844.  His  parents  died  soon  after 
the  Russian  invasion  of  1849,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker  and  house 
painter  in  the  small  town  of  Csaba.  Being  maltreated,  he  escaped,  and  became 
associated  with  the  portrait  painter  Samosjr.  who  enontraged  him  to  attempt  an 
artistic  career.  In  1864  he  took  lessons  of  Ligeti,  a  landscape  painter  at  Pesth.  and 
was  soon  able  to  earn  enough  to  defray  expenses  of  further  study  in  Munich, 
Vienna,  and  Dusseldorf.  Among  his  works  of  this  period  are :  "Easter  Festivities ; 
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"Roasting  Ears;"  "The  Inundation;"  "The  Wedding  Invitation,"  and  '"Dressing 
the  Bride."  He  won  a  distinguished  position  among  artists  when,  in  1870,  he  ex- 
hibited in  the  Paris  Salon  his  "Last  Day  of  a  Condemned  Man,"  a  work  that 
presented  strong  effects  and  revealed  a  real  dramatic  sense  in  the  painter.  In  1872 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  exhibited  some  successful  pictures  each  year  until 
1878,  when  his  "Milton  Dictating  to  his  Daughters,"  which  is  now  in  the  Lenox. 
Library,  New  York,  and  is,  perhaps,  his  most  artistic  work,  brot^ht  him  a  popular 
triumph.  Probably,  however,  his  most  famous  picture  is  "Christ  Before  Pilate" 
(1881),  which  was  exhibited  widely  in  Europe  and  America,  and  was  finally  bought 
by  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  for,  it  is  said,  nearly  $100,000.  Paintings 
of  the  same  type,  "Christ  on  Calvary'  (also  owned  by  Mr.  Wanamaker)  and  "Ecce 
Homo,"  were  subsequently  produced.  These  worla  are  highly  spectacular,  and 
suggestive  of  Dori,  but  are  superior  to  Dore's  productions  in  point  of  technique. 
Munkaczy  also  painted  a  few  portraits  and  a  number  of  genre  pictures,  among 
which,  known  principally  through  the  medium  of  etchings  and  engravings,  are: 
"The  Village  Hero;"  "The  Wrestler's  Challenge;"  "The  Pawnshop;"  ''Night 
Revellers;"  "The  Dying  Brigand,"  and  "Vagabonds  Seized."  In  1877  he  received 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1890  was  made  a  commander;  in  1878  the. 
Austrian  government  conferred  on  him  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Cross.  A  few  years  before  his  death  Munkaczy  published  Memories  of  Youth.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1896  he  sustained  a  paralytic  shock.  Thus  stricken  down  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  he  was  seized  with  melancholia,  which  developed  into  insanity,, 
from  which  he  never  recovered, 

MUHAVtUPP,  Count  Michael  Nikola yevich,  was  born  April  19.  1845.  and 
died  in  St  Petersburg  on  June  21,  1900.  Count  Muravieff  came  from  a  family  which 
had  long  been  one  of  the  most  influential  in  Russian  aristocracy  and  in  the  world  of 
politics.  His  grandfather.  General  Nicholas  Muravieff.  gained  for  Russia  the  Amur 
province,  and  concluded  the  treaty  whereby  this  country  was  definitely  ceded  to 
Russia  by  China.  Hts  father  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Grodno,  and  his  cousin- 
has  been  minister  of  justice  in  the  Russian  cabinet. 

Count  Muravieff  studied  at  Poltava  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1864  was  appointed 
attache  to  the  Russian  embassy  at  Berlin.  Later  he  was  stationed  at  Stockholm 
and  Stuttgart,  and  in  1874  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  The  Hague. 
Following  this,  he  was  successively  first  secretary  in  Paris,  chancelier  d'ambassade 
in  Berlin,  and  minister  in  Copenhagen.  On  January  13,  1897,  upon  the  death  of 
Prince  Lobanoff  he  was  appomted  by  the  youn^  emperor,  Nicholas  II.,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  for  the  empire — the  highest  diplomatic  position  in  Russia.  In 


Muravieff  pushed  forward  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  and  "leased"  Port  Arthur- 
and  Ta-lien-wan.  Count  MuravieflF  also  made  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  seemingly- 
for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  other  Powers  from  interfering  with  her  Eastern 
projects.  It  was,  perhaps,  with  the  same  idea  of  gaining  time  that  the  Peace  Con- 
ference was  called  at  The  Hague.  For  coincidentally  with  the  debate  upon  the 
disarmament  of  the  Powers  the  Russian  army  in  Asia  was  being  placed  upon  a  war 
footing,  and  Port  Arthur  was  being  made  the  strot^^t  fortress  on  the  Pacific 
Count  Muravieff  was  an  able  exponent  of  Russian  diplomac;)^,  and  by  the  concessions - 
which  he  forced  from  China  relative  to  Russian  railways  in  Manchuria  and  Mon~ 
golia,  he  made  it  certain  that  all  northern  China  would  be  brought  under  Russian 
"influence." 

MUSXIUM  OF  NATURAI.  HISTORT,  AMSBIOAN,  at  Central  Park  West 
and  Seventy-seventh  Street,  New  York  City,  organized  1869,  had  in  1899  a  member- 
ship of  1350.  Has  a  large  building,  the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1874,  and 
has  large  collections  of  specimens,  open  free  to  the  public  five  days  in  the  week. 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  reserved  for  members  or  by  admission  fee  of  25  cents.  The 
museum  conducts  several  series  of  lectures  to  public  school  teachers,  to  members^, 
and  to  the  public.  President,  Morris  K.  Jesup;  treasurer,  Charles  Lanier;  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer,  John  H.  Winser. 

imsiO  HT  1900.  The  musical  season  of  1900  was  not  marked  by  the  produc- 
tion of  any  work  of  the  first  rank.  The  partisans  of  Richard  Strauss,  admiring  his 
reckless  daring  in  the  combination  of  instruments  and  clang-tints,  claim  this  distinc- 
tion for  his  symphonic  poem,  Heldenleben  {really  belonging  to  1899),  as  they 
claimed  it  for  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  and  Eulenspiegel  and  other  recent  works  oF 
his.  The  great  majority  of  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  severely  criticise  his  work  as 
a  reduclio  ad  absurdum  of  ultra-modem  tendencies  of  programme  music.  Victor 
Herbert's  Suite  Romantique.  in  four  parts,  received  much  praise  for  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  style  of  his  work.  Heniy  K.  Hadley's  new  symphony,  performed 
at  a  concert  of  his  own  compositions,  strengthened  the  opinion  that  the  composer 
has  a  very  bright  future  before  him.   Adonais,  an  elegiac  overture  by  George  W.. 
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Chadwick,  was  higlily  praised  by  the  keen  critic  Apthorp.  So  was  also  Arthur 
Whiting's  Suite  Moderne,  performed  at  Boston  in  February.  The  Hiawatka  over- 
ture, by  Rubin  Gotdmaric  (yoong  nephew  of  the  eminent  cootposcr),  did  not  arouse 
any  particular  interest.  Mahler  s  second  symplioBy  <C  minor),  in  five  raovements, 
for  orchestra,  organ,  solo  voices,  and  chorus,  vas  produced  by  the  composer- 
conductor  at  Munich  on  October  20.  Joseph  Side's  first  symphony  in  £  major  was 
performed  by  the  New  York  Philharmooic  Society  on  November  16.  It  is  a  wm-k 
beantifully  tndodious,  sincere  and  powerfu],  masterly  is  the  polyphonic  writing  aiid 
treatment  of  the  orchestra,  full  of  vigor  and  passion  of  youth,  perhaps  a  tittle  too 
exuberant.  Kalionikoff's  symi»hony  in  Q  minor,  first  given  at  Kieff  in  1897,  was 
performed  widi  great  success  in  Germany  and  Belgium.  The  conductnrs  of  sym- 
phonic concerts  the  world  over  had,  accordingly,  to  contort  themselves  with  the 
tried  standbys,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Bach,  Sdinmann,  Sdbubeit,  Brahms,  Mendels- 
solm,  Tsctniikowsky,  Rubinsteu,  and  Wagner  being  the  names  most  frequently  met 
willi  on  prognramM.  In  the  domatB  of  chamber  music  a  quartet,  by  (ppoJitaff- 
Ivanoff  was  played  in  February  by  the  New  Yoric  String  Quartet,  aiad  received  warm 
praise.  Fermcck)  Busoni's  new  string  quartet  in  D  minor  was  prcmounced  a  fiasco 
at  its  first  performance  in  Germany  on  October  14.  A  new  quintet  by  the  pianist  Doh- 
nanyi,  given  the  Kneisel  Quartet  on  April  10,  was  commended  as  a  "good  piece 
of  serioos  music  to  have  been  turned  by  a  boy,"  and  as  giving  "important  promise 
for  the  future."  A  new  sonata  in  G  for  clarinet  and  piano,  by  Gustav  Jenner,  music 
director  at  Matimrg  University,  was  criticised  at  its  prodnaion  in  London  for  "an 
unwise  passion  for  the  clarinet."  On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  Labor's  remarkable 
quintet  tor  clarinet,  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  'cello  aroused  the  Viennese  public  to 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  when  performed  by  the  great  darinetist  Herr  Miihlfeld. 
A  pianoforte  concerto  b^  Dohnanyi  proved  to  be  a  composition  of  inordinate  length, 
weak  in  thematic  invention,  overburdened  with  meaningless  elaborations,  and  hardly 
bearing  any  trace  of  genuine  inspiration.  Matters  stood  somewhat  better  in  the  line 
of  vocal  music  during  the  past  year.  The  most  pronounced  success  of  the  year  was 
Gustave  Charpentier's  {q.v.)  Louise,  comic  opera  in  four  acts,  produced  at  me  Paris 
Opera  Comique  early  in  the  year,  and  performed  over  fifty  times  within  seven  months 
with  average  receipts  of  about  7000  francs  per  night — a  sum  quite  extraordinary  for 
such  a  long  run.  The  scene  of  the  opera  is  laid  at  the  Montmartre  of  to-day.  and  the 
personages  are  the  factory  workmen  and  girls,  the  street  singers,  and  thtrd-rate 
actors  and  Bohemians  inhabiting  that  part  of  Paris.  The  modernity  of  the  subject, 
the  strong  dramatic  instinct  of  the  composer,  the  local  color  and  atmosphere  caiight 
with  such  art  and  truthfulness  by  the  composer,-  born  and  reared  on  the  Montmartre, 
and,  finally,  the  melodic  beauty  of  the  work — all  these  combined  to  take  Paris  by 
storm,  and  the  wonderful  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  first  performance  did  not  seem 
to  wear  out  with  subsequent  repetitions.  Camille  Erlanger's  {q.v.)  new  opera,  Le 
Juif  Polonais,  based  on  Erckmann-Chatrian's  play  of  the  same  name,  was  produced  at 
the  Opira  Comique  in  April.  Written  especially  for  Victor  Maurel,  who  imper- 
sonated Mathias,  the  opera  suffers  from  a  musical  monotony,  as  Maurel  rather  acted 
than  sang  the  part  Otherwise  the  work  is  dramatically  strong,  contains  many  local 
Alsatian  folk-tunes  treated  with  great  skill,  and  the  orchestration  is  singularly 
beautiful.  Puccini's  {q.v.)  La  Tosca,  originally  produced  at  Rome  in  January,  dupli- 
cated its  success  during  the  London  season  of  opera.  The  critics,  with  few  exceptions, 
found  it  very  admirable  and  a  distinct  advance  upon  his  successful  La  Bohime. 
More  than  a  smcc^s  d'istime  fell  to  the  lot  of  Eugen  d' Albert's  one-act  music  drama, 
Cain,  founded  on  Byron's  poem,  and  produced  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  in 
February.  Brilliant  in  orchestration,  the  music  is  free  from  slavish  imitation  of 
Wagner.  The  scene  with  Lucifer  was  criticised  as  detracting  from  the  purely 
human  interest  of  the  opera,  while  adding  nothing  to  it  either  musically  or  dramati- 
cally, A  fine  peTformance  of  Rmaud  d'Arlcs.  opera  in  five  acts,  by  De  Fourcaud 
and  Noel  des  Joyeanx,  was  given  at  Monte  Carlo  on  March  31,  and  lasted  about 
five  hours.  The  critics  spoke  of  it  very  highly,  but  recommended  considerable 
cutting  for  future  success.  V.  Joncieres's  Lancelot,  in  four  acts,  failed  at  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Paris,  and  Leoncavallo's  Zaza  met  a  fimilar  fate  at  its  first  production 
in  Milan  in  November.  A  novelty  for  the  United  States  was  Niccola  Spindli's 
A  Basso  Porto,  produced  hy  the  Castle  Square  Opera  Company,  This  production  of 
the  latter-day  Italian  verismo  is  in  three  acts,  and  deals  with  the  life  of  the  lowest 
elements  of  Naples  "in  the  lower  harbor."  The  tale  of  bloody  revenge  on  a  spy 
among  the  cammoristi,  a  secret  society  of  objectionable  character,  is  illustrated 
musically  In  the  direct  and  forceful  manner  of  Cavaileria  Rnstteana  and  PagUacei. 
While  more  pretentious  in  its  orchestration  and  symphonic  illustrations  of  the  situa- 
tions in  the  drama,  it  has  not  the  sweep  of  passion  and  soul-stirring  melody  of 
Cm'allcria,  being  more  the  product  of  mosicianly  workmanship  than  direct  inspira- 
tion. Of  the  sMccesscs  of  the  previons  years,  Mascagni's  Iris  continued  as  the 
favorite,  and  so  did  Puccini's  La  Bohhne,  Leoncavallo's  opera  of  the  same  name  being 
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next  in  populari^.  Important  revivaU  were  Miuart's  Cosi  fan  tuite  at  Viesna, 
Flauto  MagicQ  in  New  York,  and  ^011  Giovanmi  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  with  the 
original  Italian  text  of  Da  Ponte,  but  without  success,  so  that  the  German  text  waa 
again  resumed  In  subsequent  performances;  Berlioz's  Benvenuto  Celiini  at  the  Berlin 
Royal  Opera,  and  Les  froyens  in  Paris  and  Leipzig.  Halka,  by  the  Poli^  composer 
Mooiuszko,  had  its  five  hundredth  j>erformance  at  Warsaw,  and  Pergolesi's  Serva 
Padrona  (1733)  and  Favart's  La  Cherchense  d'Esprii  {1741)  were  revived  at  the 
first  of  the  matitiiej  de  ripertoire  at  the  Paris  Opera  Comique.  An  operetta,  Les 
Saltimbanqtus,  by  Louis  Ganzte,  produced  in  Paris  in  January,  met  with  great 
success.  Th»  music  is  said  to  be  sparkling,  the  dances  attractive,  and  the  staging 
exceptionally  lieauttfttl.  During  the  year  the  following;  comic  (weras  were  produced 
in  Engli^  with  more  or  less  success;  Sidney  Jones's  Sa«  Toy,  Victor  Herbert's  The 
•  Viceroy,  Julian  Edwards's  The  Princess  Chic,  Leslie  Stuart's  Florodora,  and  W.  H. 
Neidlinger's  Sweet  Ann  Page,  to  mention  the  most  important  ones.  The  year 
appears  to  have  been  more  successful  with  regard  to  choral  music.  The  place  of 
honor  in  this  field  must  be  given  to  Edward  Elgar's  (q.v.)  Dream  of  Gerontius, 
performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival.  Thot^  setting;  for  himself  an  impossible 
task  of  treating  adequately  in  music  the  mysteries  "that  lie  hidden  across  the  portals 
oi  the  tomb,"  the  composer  succeeded  in  writing  a  woHc  that  in  certain  puts  is 
pronounced  a  marvel  of  beauty,  tenderness,  and  serenity.  "Scarcely  since  Wsypier's 
death  has  tliere  been  any  musical  work  so  sincere,  so  fine  or  noble,  so  delicately 
gruluated,  so  exquisitely  poetical."  It  is  a  work  full  of  striking  individuality, 
though  written  by  a  deep  student  of  Wagner,  and  "technically  even  the  score  of 
Die  Jieistersinger  does  not  overshadow  this  new  score."  Professor  Horatio  Parker, 
whose  fiora  Novtssima  had  signal  success  the  year  before,  produced  his  new  work, 
A  Wanderer's  Psalm,  which  was  unanimously  praised  as  much  higher  music  than 
bis  previous  efforL  The  atto  and  the  bass  sokra,  the  most  striking  numbers,  were 
particularly  admired.  Coleridge- Taylor's  (^.f.)  setting  of  four  sonnets,  by  Elizabeth 
Browning,  under  the  title  The  Soul's  Expression,  for  contralto  and  ordiestra,  was 
charactenzed  by  the  composer's  usaal  force,  expression,  and  earnestness,  but  it  was 
"never  absoltitely  convincing."  The  Traasvaal  War  was  the  immediate  occasion  of 
Sir  Hubert  Parry's  new  Te  Deum,  performed  at  the  Hereford  Festival,  and  written 
"to  commemorate  the  noble  achievements  of  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa." 
This  forms  a  genuine  exception  to  the  rule  of  pUces  ifoccasion,  bein^  the  loftiest, 
most  impassioned,  and  best-wrttten  work  of  the  composer.  In  Pans  Massenet's 
eagerly  awaited  oratorio,  Tcrre  Promise,  was  produced  with  great  success  in  March, 
while  Enrico  Bossi's  new  cantata,  Cahticvm  Canticorvm,  given  by  the  Riedel  Choral 
Society  of  Leipzig,  was  highly  commended  for  the  "workmanship  displayed  and  for 
the  natural  elegance  of  feding  and  expression."  Other  vocal  novdties  of  the  year 
were  Arthur  Somervell's  cycle  of  twelve  stm^s,  based  on  Tennyson's  Maud,  rendered 
by  Pluricet  Green  in  London;  Richard  Strauss's  melodramatic  music  to  Enoch 
Arden,  delivered  by  Bispham  in  April  at  New  York,  and  Ganymed.  3  poem  for 
contralto  and  orchestra,  by  Louis  Saar,  a  musician  residing  at  New  York.  Relative 
novelties  were;  In  France,  Wagner's  Last  Supper  of  the  Apostles,  produced  nnder 
Eugene  d'Harcourt  at  the  Church  St.  Eustache ;  in  the  United  States,  Cesar  Frank* s 
Les  Beatitudes,  given  the  New  York  Liederkranz,  under  Dr.  Paul  Klengel, 
director,  with  Van  Rooy  singing  the  voice  of  Christ;  and,  most  important,  Bach's 
stupendous  Mass  in  B  minor,  by  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society  on  April  5,  and 
repeated  again  in  November  with  great  sticcess.  This  is  the  noblest  inspiration  of 
the  composer's  genius;  but  though  sounding  more  or  less  simple  to  an  ordinary  ear, 
presents  such  formidable  difficulties  in  the  intricacies  of  its  pioly|thonic  writing  that 
choral  societies  rarely  xmdertake  to  perform  it.  A  few  days  previous,  on  March  27, 
the  mass  was  given  in  its  entirety  for  the  first  time,  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
Moravian  Church  in  Bethlehem,  Penn..  under  J.  F.  Wolle,  the  organist  of  the 
diurch. 

The  musical  festivals  of  the  year  were  quite  numerous.  The  important  ones  in 
England  were:  (i)  The  triennial  Handel  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  under  August 
Manns,  on  June  19,  21,  and  23.  the  attendance  readiiiur  the  high  figure  of  Bo,304,  as 
against  67,378  on  the  last  occasion;  (2)  the  triennial  Chester  Festival  on  July  as-ay, 
under  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Bridge,  whose  Requiem,  specially  written  in  memory  of  the 
English  dead  in  the  South  African  War,  was  performed;  (3)  the  Hereford  Musical 
Festival,  beginning  on  September  9,  under  Dr.  Sinclair,  was  a  great  artistic  success, 
the  splendid  orchestra  and  the  nimrber  of  novelties  performed  cootributii^  a  great 
deal  to  that  end;  and  (4)  the  Birmingham,  under  Dr.  Ilans  Richter,  on  October 
2-5,  tlie  notable  novelty  being  Elgar's  Dreom  of  Geroniius,  referred  to  above; 
(5)  Robert  Newman's  second  London  Musical  Festival,  from  April  30  till  May  5, 
was  given  in  conjunction  with  Lamotirettx's  orchestra,  in  all  aboat  two  hundred 

Syers.  Some  new  French  pieces  were  played  by  the  visiting  orchestra  under 
monreux's  successor  and  son-tn-law,  Chevillard,  while  the  English  novelties  were 
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given  under  the  direction  of  Wood.  The  year  in  musical  festivals  in  the  United 
States  was  particularly  interesting,  owing  to  the  prize  given  by  Emperor  William  II., 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  singing  society  at  the  Nineteenth  National  Saengerfest 
and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Northeastern  Saengerbund  of  Brooklyn,  held 
during  June  30  to  July  4,  under  the  directorship  of  Arthur  Claassen,  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Regiment  Armory  and  Academy  of  MusiCj  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Kaiser's 
Prize,  a  solid  silver  figure  of  a  "Medixval  Singer, '  valued  at  $10,000,  was  awarded 
to  two  societies  jointly;  the  Arion  Society  of  Brooklyn  to  hold  for  eighteen  months, 
and  the  Junger  Mannerchor  of  Philadelphia  for  the  eighteen  months  following. 
Baron  von  Holleben,  the  German  ambassador,  represented  the  kaiser  at  the  festival. 
The  receipts  for  admissions  exceeded  the  disbursements  ($25,000)  by  $5000.  The 
Fourteenth  (biennial)  Musical  Festival  of  Cincinnati  was  given  on  May  8-12.  The 
chorus  numbered  four  hundred  to  five  hundred,  and  the  excellent  orchestra  was 
under  Thomas's  leadership.  The  festival,  under  E.  W.  Glover's  management,  was 
a  great  success  artistically  and  financially.  The  artists  engaged  were  Sembrich, 
Schumann- Heink,  Ben  Davies,  and  Bispham.  The  novelty  was  Strauss's  Etn 
Heldenlebcn,  and  the  most  important  numbers  on  the  programmes  were:  The  Ninth 
Symphcunr,  Bach's  Toccata  in  F  for  organ,  Berlioz  s  Te  Deum,  Schubert's  Un- 
^nisncd  Symphony,  and  Brahms's  Requiem.  St.  Paul  was  performed  on  the  opening 
night,  and  at  the  end  of  the  festival  there  was  a  special  Wagner  programme.  The 
forty-third  Worcester  (Mass.)  Musical  Festival  was  held  at  the  end  of  September, 
Chadwick,  as  usual,  being  the  musical  director.  The  great  event  was  the  perform- 
ance of  Cesar  Frank's  Les  Biatitudes  on  September  27  with  the  following  soloists: 
Miss  Anderson.  Miss  Stein,  Miss  Foss,  Messrs.  Williams,  Towne,  Miles  (voice  of 
Christ),  and  Walker  (Satan).  In  his  review  of  this  performance  the  well-known 
Bostonian  critic,  Philip  Hale,  said :  "There  is  no  more  truly  religious  work  in  the 
whole  literature  of  music.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  masterpieces,  one  that  would  place 
Frank,  if  he  had  written  no  other  work;  by  the  side  of  Bach  and  Beethoven."  Other 
relative  novelties  were:  Glazunoff's  Sixth  Symphony  and  McDowell's  symphonic 
poem,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  a  very  fine  work,  but  one  which  cannot  rank  with  either 
of  his  suites.  Other  numbers  worth  mentioning  were:  Verdi's  Tc  Dcum,  Schubert's 
Unfinished  Symphony,  and  Brahms's  Requiem.  The  artists  that  created  a  great 
impression  were :  Blauvelt,  Schumann-Heink,  Williams,  and  Campanari.  The  series 
of  180  concerts  given  by  fidouard  Colonne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  must  also  be 
mentioned  here,  as  these  do  not  properly  fall  under  the  regular  performances  of  the 
musical  season.  Of  the  52  «)ncerts  devoted  to  French  music,  28  were  given  up  to 
the  works  of  Berlioz,  Bizet,  Lalo,  Massenet,  Pierni,  Saint-Saens.  Widor,  and 
Vincent  d'Indy.  The  54  international  programmes  were  made  up  of  the  works 
representing  the  following  countries:  Austria,  Bohemia,  England,  France,  Germany. 
Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Spain.  With  the  54  concerts  of 
foreign  music  and  28  of  popular  music  the  total  makes  188,  but  the  figures  are  so 
given  in  Le  Minestrel  of  August  5. 

The  world  of  music  suffered  some  severe  losses  during  the  year.  The  most  impor- 
tant name  among  the  deceased  is  that  of  Sir  Arthur  S.  Sullivan  {q.v.),  the  composer 
who  delighted  English  and  foreign  audiences  for  nearly  two-score  years.  Other 
prominent  deaths  were  Sir  George  Grove  iq.v.),  the  musicograph,  the  Bohemian 
composer  Zdenko  Fibich  iq.v.),  the  veteran  tenors  Vogl  (q.v.)  and  Sims  Reeves, 
the  baritones  Del  Puente  {q.v.)  and  Franz  Betz  {q.v.),  the  Berlin  piano-maker  Karl 
Bechstein.  the  musical  theorist  Ludwig  Bussler,  and  Dmitriv  Slavyanski  (Agreneff), 
the  leader  of  a  Russian  capella,  with  which  he  toured  the  world.  Patti  again  delighted 
an  enormous  audience  by  her  reappearance  in  London  at  a  charitable  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  families  of  officers  killed  in  the  Transvaal;  the  septuagenarian  baritone 
Faure  sang,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  at  the  Trocad^ro.  Paris,  for  charity,  with 
his  imitable  art  of  old  and  completdy  filling  the  immense  hall ;  Jean  dc  Reszk^'s 
voice  failed  him  at  his  reappearance  in  London,  and  a  few  subsequent  appearances  did 
not  improve  his  vocal  condition ;  Therese  Malten,  after  her  long  and  serious  sick- 
ness, resumed  her  work  in  the  Dresden  Opera  House;  Marie  Renard,  the  prime 
favorite  of  Vienna,  retired  from  operatic  life  after  twelve  years  of  singing,  and  Calvf 
cancelled  her  autumn  en^gement  at  the  Paris  Op^ra  on  account  of  ill-health, .and 
went  on  a  long  trip  to  TurKcy,  Egypt,  and  India.  New  stars  that  appeared  on  the 
musical  horizon  were  the  tenors  Bonci,  who  after  years  of  success  in  Italy  and 
Russia  made  a  great  hit  in  London ;  Constantino,  who  created  a  furor  in  Madrid, 
and  Xanthopoulos,  a  sensation  in  Athens.  The  new  Viennese  conductor,  Mahler,  had 
extraordinary  success  with  his  orchestra  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  Siegfried 
Wagner  received  an  ovation  in  Paris  in  the  capacity  of  conductor.  Important 
anniversaries  that  occurred  were  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  since  the 
death  of  J.  S.  Bach,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  performance  of  Lokenzrin  at 
Weimar,  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  Liszt's  death,  celebrated  at  Weimar  by  Busoni 
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and  Da  Motta  by  a  Liszt  pn^ramme,  and  Verdi's  eighty-seventh  anniversary  was 
celebrated  in  Italy.  A  monument  to  Chopin,  by  G.  Dutcis — a  bronze  bust  on  a  white 
stone  pedestal,  against  which  leans  a  half-nude  female  figure — was  unveiled  at  the 
Luxembourg  Garden,  Paris,  on  October  17;  and  a  monument  of  Glinka,  whose  Life 
for  the  Tsar  was  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  1887,  was  erected  at  St.  Petersbur|[. 
A  marble  bust  of  Tschaikowski  was  presented  to  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  by  hts 
pupils  Siloti  and  Sapellnikoff.  Two  Nibelungen  cycles  were  given  in  London,  two  in 
New  York,  several  in  Munich,  three  performances  at  Madrid,  under  Stavenhagen, 
also  at  Barcelona  and  Lisbon.  Walkiire  was  performed  at  Genoa  for  the  first  time 
in  February  with  enormous  success,  and  the  first  performance  of  Tristan  und  Isolde 
in  Russian  at  St.  Petersburg  with  the  tenor  Yershoff  and  Fella  Litvinne  in  the  title 
parts.  It  had  only  a  moderate  success,  as  "Wagner  is  not  specially  beloved  here,  and 
the  opera  is,  indeed,  dull  and  wearisome."  The  arduous  tasK  of  tran^ating  ikithfully 
Wagner's  works  into  English  has  been  finished  after  many  lonjr  years  hy  William 
Ashton  Ellis  with  the  appearance  of  the  eighth  volume,  containmg  all  posthumous 
works  of  the  master. 

The  regular  season  in  England  was  quite  similar  to  its  predecessors.  The  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  in  its  eighty-eighth  season  of  activity,  was,  as  before,  the  musical 
mainstay,  interpreting  the  highest  kind  of  music.  Mr.  Robert  Newman's  Queen's 
Hall  Promenade  Concerts,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  J.  Wood,  bejjan  on  Satur- 
day, A1^:ust  25.  There  were  special  symphony  nights,  Wi^er  nights,  popular 
nights  with  "concerto"  and  without  "concerto,"  etc.  Their  special  feature  was  the 
performance  of  all  the  nine  symphonies  of  Beethoven  in  chronolc^cal  order.  The 
regular  concerts  earlier  in  the  year  were  made  up  chiefly  of  symphonic  works, 
Tschaikow sky's  Sixth  (Pathetique)  Symphony  leading  the  works  of  all  the  other 
masters  in  the  number  of  performances.  Dr.  Hans  Richter's  Orchestral  Concerts 
were  given  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Mondays,  May  28,  June  11  and  18,  and  in  the 
autumn.  At  the  same  hall  Arthur  Chappell's  Popular  Concerts  reached  the  fifteen 
hundredth  performance  on  March  ig.  Among  the  visiting  performers  the  most 
pronounced  success  was  made  by  the  yotmg  Bohemian  violinist  Jc^ann  Kubelik. 
In  various  concerts  and  five  recitals  he  proved  himself  a  veritable  Paganini  redivivus, 
although  in  classical  music  he  did  not  display  sufficient  ripeness  of  interpretation. 
Other  soloists  of  renown  were  Carreiio,  Paderewski,  Rosenthal,  and  Dohnanyi. 
The  opera  season  was  particularly  successful,  both  artistically  and  financially,  the 
subscription  amounting  to  over  i^.ooo,  the  profits  being  so  considerable  that  about 
f  15,000  will  be  spent  on  improvements  for  the  next  season.  The  individual  successes 
were  those  of  Calve,  who  appeared  only  in  Fattst,  Carmen,  md  Cavalleria  Rusticana; 
Melba,  who  sang  Juliette,  Marguerite,  Lucia,  Rosina  in  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  and 
Mimi  in  Puccini  s  La  Bohime;  Temina,  whose  artistic  position  as  an  exponent  of 
the  soprano  parts  in  Fidelia,  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  Walkiire,  Siegfried,^  and 
Gbtteraammerung,  was  greatly  heightened  by  her  creation  of  the  title  role  in  La 
Tosca.  The  erstwhile  Valksrr  maiden  surprised  her  audience  by  her  chic  and  dash 
in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  while  her  acting  in  the  second  and  third  were  quite 
worthy  of  a  queen  of  tragedy.  Gulbranson,  the  patented  Bnmnhilde  of  Bayreuth,  did 
not  produce  any  particular  impression,  though  a  great  favorite  in  Germany.  Bonci, 
an  Italian  with  a  beautiful  tenor  voice  and  impassioned  style,  made  a  great  hit. 
The  German  tenors  have  proved  unacceptable,  owing  to  their  faulty  method  of 
singing.  The  other  artists  heard  during  the  season  were:  Gadski,  Mclntyre, 
Fanchon  Thompson,  Strong.  Scheff,  Miranda.  Adams,  Schumann-Heink,  Olitzka, 
Walker,  and  Homer ;  Jean  and  fidouard  de  Reszk^,  Sat£za.  De  Lucia,  Kraus,  Slezak, 
Dippel,  Imbart  de  la  Tour ;  Scotti,  Van  Rooy,  Bensaude,  Bertram,  Blass,  Friedrichs. 
Muhlmann,  Joumet.  and  Flan^on;  and  Mancinelli,  Mottl,  Paur,  and  Flon  were  the 
conductors.  The  list  of  operas  and  number  of  performances  were  as  follows: 
Faust,  8;  Tannhauser,  7;  Lohengrin,  6;  Romio  et  Juliette,  5;  Carmen,  5;  La  Tosca, 
4;  Alda,  4;  Siegfried,  3;  La  Bohtme,  3;  Walkiire,  3;  Gotterddmmerurtg,  2;  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor,  2  ;■  Rheingold,  2 ;  Rigoletto,  2 :  Meistersinger,  2 ;  Don  Giovanni,  2 : 
Fidelia,  2;  Huguenots,  2;  Pagliacci,  2;  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  2,  and  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,.  I. 

The  year  in  the  United  States  was  one  of  unusual  activity.  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  kept  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  similar  musical  oi^ranizations  by  the 
high  virtuosity  of  its  individual  members,  by  the  excellence  of  their  instruments, 
by  the  perfect  precision  and' homogenei^  of  tone  in  ensemble  playing,  and  by  the 
splendid  cathohcity  of  its  programmes.  This  latter  feature,  which  often  goes  under 
the  somewhat  reproachful  name  of  eclecticism,  was  due  chiefly  to  conductor  Gericke, 
whose  interpretations  just  fall  short  of  ideal,  owing  to  a  sort  of  classical  reserve, 
that  keeps  him  from  passionate  outbursts  where  one  naturally  longs  for  them.  The 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  made  great  strides  under  the  energetic  leader- 
ship of  Emil  Paur,  but  still  it  is  very  far  from  standard  playing.  The  old  age  of 
most  of  its  members  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  sufndent  rehearsing,  so  that 
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tbe  plaTing  is  often  ragged,  intoiiation  poor,  and  the  balance  of  tone  ts  disregarded. 
The  Pittsburg  Orchestra,  under  Victor  Herbert,  is  a  young  organization,  and  was 
quite  welcome  in  New  York.  Though  lacking  the  perfect  unanimity  which  comes 
from  years  of  ensemble  playing,  it  possesses  a  great  deal  of  snap  and  vigor,  that 
»cak  well  for  its  future.  A  somewhat  unpretentious  start  was  made  by  Frank 
Damrosch's  Symphony  Concerts  for  the  Yonng,  at  which  the  excerpts  performed 
were  preceded  by  explanations.  Their  success  induced  the  conductor  to  undertake 
symphony  concerts  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  these,  though  .in  no 
sense  rivalling  the  performance  of  the  other  orchestras  mentioned,  became  quite 
a  factor  of  great  educative  value  in  the  musical  life  of  New  York  City.  Kattenbom 
continued  his  successful  summer  concerts,  but  they  cannot  be  takni  seriously  in 
a  musical  sense.  Among  the  chamber  munc  otganizatioos,  the  Kneiael  Quartet, 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  eanly  haUa  the  foremost 
place.  Iheir  instruments  are  among  the  best  in  the  world,  and  by  long  practising 
together,  in  which  their  intimate  friendship  plays  no  mean  part,  these  musicians  have 
attained  a  plane  of  excellence  usually  met  with  in  solo  performances  only;  an  abso- 
lute uniformity  of  tone  so  rich  and  mellow,  the  finest  dynamic  gradations  and  the 
most  delicate  shading  are  am<Mig  its  most  salient  characteristics.  The  large  and 
constantly  growing  attendances  at  their  concerts  attest  the  existence  of  a  public 
inta%sted  in  the  most  serious  department  of  music  Besides  these,  series  of  concerts 
were  given  Inr  the  New  York  Striiw,  the  Kaltenborn,  the  Randegger  Quartets,  and 
several  chamber  music  concerts  1^  Etsa  Ruegger,  Petschnikoff,  L^aume,  Marteau, 
and  De  Pachmann.  During  the  year  under  i^view,  the  chief  clioral  organizations 
came  wdl  to  the  front  by  the  performances  of  works  which  have  been  spoken  of 
before  among  novelties.  The  Oratorio  Society  distinguished  itself  by  Bach's  mass 
in  B  minor,  while  the  Musical  Art  Society  continued  its  praiseworthy  work  of 
familiarizing  the  public  with  the  rarely  heard  masterpieces  of  polyphonic  writing  for 
the  Church.  Thus  were  given  the  choicest  flowerings  of  the  genius  of  Palestrtna, 
Lasso,  Wiltaert,  Bach,  and  others.  In  the  antiphonal  passages  this  society  was 
assisted  by  the  People's  Choral  Union,  of  about  one  thousand  Toices.  The  union, 
whose  performance  of  Handel's  Samson  in  May  was  a  great  success,  is  the  best 
pioneer  in  spreading,  through  its  members,  a  love  for  music  into  the  homes  of  tiie 
many  who  would  not  be  reached  otherwise.  The  three  organizations  mentioned 
are  under  the  leadership  of  Frank  Damrosch,  to  whose  untiring  labors  their  success 
is  due  in  a  large  measure.  Of  visiting  artists  there  was  a  plethora,  even  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  Paderewski  had,  of  course,  his  usual  success,  but  he  seemed 
determined  to  prove  that  he  had  strength  to  equal  the  other  pianists,  and  the  result 
on  such  occasions  was  very  saddening  to  the  judicial:  the  piano  produced  little  more 
than  unmusical  banging.  Pachmann,  in  spite  of  his  apish  antics,  that  kept  the  audi- 
ence in  roars  of  lai^hter,  was  the  chief  exponent  of  piano  playing.  His  great  raiwe 
of  dynamics,  with  all  the  most  delicate  intermediate  gradations,  his  wonderful 
variety  of  tone  color,  his  touch,  the  most  velvety  and  caressing  one  can  hear,  are 
qualities  that  none  but  he  possesses.  As  to  his  interpretations,  tiie  everlasting  feud 
between  Boston  and  New  York  immediately  asserted  itself:  while  accepted  m  tfie 
former  as  a  supreme  master  for  his  "unapproachable  rhythm,  color,  and  sense  of 

Eroportion,"  he  was  criticised  in  the  metropolis  as  almost  a  charlatan.  Young  Ham- 
ourg  thrilled  his  hearers  by  the  elemental  force  of  his  sinewy  wrists  and  fingers, 
by  the  dazzling  speed  and  brilliancy  of  his  nms  in  octaves,  but  left  a  good  deal  to 
be  desired  on  the  side  of  interpretation.  He  was  happiest  in  the  compositions  of 
Liszt,  Rubinstein,  and  Saint-Saens,  but  not  so  in  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  Chopin. 
His  many  recitals  were  all  well  attended.  Dohnanyi  pleased  the  New  York  critics 
by  his  classical  repose  and  equipoise,  his  mature  interpretations  of  the  three  great 
B's,  while  Boston  found  therein  "calctUated  repose  and  aplomb,  that  argue  ill  for 
his  future."  Frieda  Siemens  (heard  some  years  back  as  a  child  prodigy)  did  not 
arouse  especial  interest.  Carrefio,  "the  Valkyr  of  the  piano,"  came  back  in  possession 
of  her  overwhelming  temperament  and  volcanic  passion,  but  -with  more  distinct 
traces  of  the  mellowing  effects  of  age.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  a  Russian  pianist,  pupil ' 
of  Rubinstein,  played  m  New  York  and  Boston,  and  captivated  the  audiences  by  the 
elegance,  finish,  and  technical  brilliancy  as  well  as  emotional  depth  of  his  playing, 
but  the  critics  found  in  him  more  promise  of  a  first-rank  future  than  actttal  achieve- 
ment. His  exag^rated  nuancing  and  overdone  analysis  were  particularly  criticised. 
Another  young  pianist,  who  cante  almost  nnheralded.andhad  most  pronounced  sncoess, 
was  Harold  Bauer.  Arthur  Whiting's  recitals  gave  much  pleasure  to  tbe  somewhat 
limited  coterie  of  lovers  of  Brahms.  While  not  strikii^  in  any  respect,  his  playing 
was  eminently  musical  and  prompted  by  sincere  devotion  to  his  art  and  that  master. 
Ludwig  Breitner's  playing  proved  academic  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  and  he 
settled  in  New  Yotic  to  devote  himself  to  the  domain  of  teaching,  where  he  properly 
belongs.  Of  the  viidinists,  the  Russian  Petschnikoff  (fid  not  repeat  his  triumims  of 
Germany,  where  he  received  remuneratitm  qtiite  fabuloiis  for  that  countrT.  His 
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tone,  while  sweet  and  luscious,  is  rather  small,  with  little  virility  about  it.  His 
technique  is  not  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  his  intonation  not  always  faultless,  while 
be  is  prone  to  transgress  the  line  between  emotion  and  sentimentalism.  The  much- 
heralded  renderii^  of  Bach  proved  disappointing  in  their  lack  of  breadth  and 
strength.  Marteau  returned  a  much  riper  artist  than  before,  although,  after  all, 
rather  a  charming  than  great  performer,  lacking  those  very  essential  qualities  which 
move  and  stir  one  to  the  d^th  of  one's  heart  Leonora  Jackson  displayed  an  excd- 
lent,  though  not  impeccable,  technique,  but  there  was  not  a  trace  of  the  intellectual 
grasp  necessary  to  cope  with  the  works  of  the  giants  of  violin  literature,  and  the 
critics  found  her  appearances  in  public  decidedly  premature.  Elsa  Ruegger  proved 
a  cellist  of  sterling  merit,  equipped  with  a  good  technique,  a  tone  powerful  for  her 
sex,  and  a  musicianly  temperament.  The  young  Gerardy  came  back,  and  was  wel- 
comed by  the  critics  and  public  alike.  Hailed  as  a  perfectly  finished  artist  during 
his  first  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  fully  sustained  his  high  reputation.  Many 
song  recitals  were  given,  the  most  prominent  being  those  by  Bispham,  Van  Rooy, 
Brema,  Nordica,  Sembrtch,  and  Schumann-Heink.  Sembrich's  programmes  were 
made  up  of  lyric  gems  in  e^ht  different  languages  and  arranged  with  great  judg- 
ment. Her  success  was  enormous,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  age  is  laying  its 
fingers  on  her  voice,  so  that  her  upper  tones  are  quite  unsteady  and  the  intonation 
is  often  bad.  The  lecture  recitals  of  the  English  singing  tearfier,  William  Shake- 
speare, were  uninteresting  and  very  poor  from  a  musical  point  of  view ;  with  such 
mediocre  voice  production  one  cannot  lecture  cn  the  art  of  singing  and  successfully 
illustrate  it. 

The  chief  attraction  with  the  public  was,  as  usual,  the  c^ra,  the  ccmductors  being 
Mancinelli,  Paur,  Damrosch,  Bev^nani,  and  Flon.  The  singers  heard  during  the 
calendar  year  were:  Calve,  Sembrich,  Ternina,  Eames,  Nordica,  Adams,  Scheff, 
De  Lussan.  Strong,  and  Melba;  Mantelli,  Brema,  Olitzka.  Homer,  and  Schumann- 
Heink  ;  Alvarez,  Van  pydc,  Sal^a,  Dippel,  Cremonini,  Salignac,  Imbart  de  la  Tour, 
and  Jean  de  Reszke;  Scotti.  Campanari,  Bispham.  Bertram,  Pini-Corsi,  and  Van 
Rooy ;  £douard  de  Reszke,  Pringlc,  Journet,  and  Plan^on.  Carme7i  and  Loliengriit 
beaded  the  list  by  8  performances  each;  Faust  and  Die  IValkUre,  7;  Auia,  RonUo 
ct  Juliette,  and  Tatmhauser,  6  each ;  //  Flauto  Magico  and  Cavalleria  Rusiicana,  5 ; 
Nox£e  di  Figaro,  Die  Meister singer,  and  Don  Pasquaie,  4;  Barhiere  di  Siviglia, 
Tristan  mnd  Isolde,  and  Der  Fliegende  Hollander,  3;  Rhcingold,  Siegfried,  Goiter- 
dammeruHg,  Fidelio,  Les  Huguenots,  Le  Prophite,  Trovatore,  Troviata,  Lucia,  and 
La  Bohime,  2  each;  and  single  performances  of  Pagliacci,  Mignon,  Die  Lustigen 
Wciber  von  Windsor,  Rigoletto,  and  L'Afrxcaine,  making  a  total  of  104  performances, 
besides  those  given  in  the  other  cities.  The  novelties  were  II  Flauto  Magico,  given 
on  a  magnificent  scale  five  times  in  two  weeks  with  an  unusual  array  of  artists; 
FideliOg  Don  Pasquaie,  Nicolai's  Merry  Wives,  and  in  December  Puccini's  La  Bo- 
hime, m  which  Melba  impersonated  Mimi  with  her  customary  vocal  fluency,  but 
with  hardly  a  trace  of  the  tragic  side  of  the  character.  Sembrich's  new  parts  were 
Margu^te,  Eva,  Norina  in  Don  Pasquaie,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Queen  of  the  Night. 
Her  hard  work  told  on  her  sin^ng  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  so  that  during 
the  last  five  or  six  weeks  it  was  mvariably  marred  by  poor  intonation.  In  December 
she  returned  at  the  head  of  her  own  operatic  company  to  tour  the  United  States. 
Before  starting  for  the  tour  she  gave  several  concerts  in  New  York.  Owing  to 
sickness.  Calve  had  to  leave  the  company  to  recuperate,  and  thus  appeared  only  in 
Faust,  Carmen,  and  Cavalleria  Rusticana.  Eames's  new  r6Ies  were  Pamina — a  pretty 
and  pleasant,  though  by  no  means  appealing  figure — and  Aida,  distinguished  more 
for  artistic  dressing  than  a  complete  realization  of  the  character  musically  or  dramati- 
cally. Alvarez  (g.v.)  was  acclaimed  by  his  audiences,  but  treated  with  unfriendliness 
by  the  critics.  He  is  an  impassioned  actor,  has  a  splendid,  powerful,  and  beautiful 
voice,  but  with  frequent  lapses  from  pitch.  On  some  evenings  his  singing  was  bCQ'ond 
cavil,  on  others  there  was  much  to  explain  the  invariable  opposition  of  the  critics. 
Jean  de  Reszke's  return  on  New  Year  s  Eve  demonstrated  that  his  voice  is  giving 
way  to  the  ravages  of  time,  and  that  his  art  is  now  still  further  taxed  to  conceal  the 
flaws,  the  line  between  art  and  artiBce  thus  beii^  obliterated. 

The  opera  season  was  full  of  disappointments,  owing  to  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
among  the  singers.  Nearly  half  of  the  operas  were  given  with  casts  different  from 
those  announced,  or  were  substituted  by  other  operas.  Alvarez's  leave  from  the 
Paris  Opera  was  a  short  one,  Saleza  left  the  company  about  the  middle  of  the  season, 
owing  to  illness,  Van  Dyck  was  so  often  indisposed  that  the  burden  of  the  work  fdl 
upon  Salignac,  not  endowed  by  nature  for  anything  above  light  parts,  and  Dippel, 
who  sang  in  German,  French,  and  Italian,  but  hardly  satisfactorily  in  any  opera. 
In  these  circumstances  the  management  engaged  Julius  Perotti.  who  was  singing  in 
opera  at  the  Germania  Theatre.  Except  for  a  few  ringing  high  notes,  this  veteran 
tenor,  once  a  favorite  in  the  German  opera  seasons,  possessed  no  qualifications  1 
voice,  true  siaging,  style,  a{)|pearance,  and  interpretation  were  wofully  lacking,  and 
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yet  he  sang  in  Trovatore,  Lucia,  Lohengrin,  Tannhauser,  Huguenots,  and  Axda,  and 
won  considerable  praise  simply  as  an  old-time  acquaintance.  Another  tenor,  Comu- 
bert,  brought  over  from  Havana,  had  more  to  commend  him,  but  his  French-Italian 
manner  of  singing,  with  all  its  typical  vices,  militated  against  his  success,  so  that 
he  appeared  only  three  times.  The  Castle  Square  English  Company  of  Savage,  after 
a  very  successful  season,  combined  with  Grau,  and  the  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 
in  English  b^an  its  operations  on  October  i.  Much  was  exi>ected  from  this  venture 
in  the  way  of  establishing  English  opera  on  an  artistic  basis:  the  singers  engaged 
were  competent  (De  Lussan,  Thompson),  there  was  an  excellent  orchestra,  the 
lust^-voiced  chorus  of  the  Castle  Square  was  there,  a  good  ballet  was  provided,  the 
staging  was  good,  and  the  prices  of  admission  ranged  from  50  cents  to  $2,  yet  the 
audiences  were  small  and  were  little  larger  when  the  prices  were  cut  down  to 
25  cents,  the  cheapest,  and  $1.50,  the  highest.  This  practically  meant  the  prices  of 
the  American  Theatre,  but  the  patrons  did  not  come  to  the  Metropolitan,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  season  it  was  found  that  the  venture  had  hardly  realized  expenses.  After 
several  weeks  of  opera  in  other  cities  the  Savage-Grau  combination  was  dissolved, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  firm  establishment  of  opera  given  in  English  in  an  artistic 
manner  and  at  ix>pular  prices  is  still  gloomier  than  heretofore.  The  musical  life  in 
the  other  cities  is  in  a  degree  the  same  as  in  the  metropolis,  and  needs  no  special 
mention.  The  new  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston  was  opened  and  dedicated  on  Octo- 
ber 15. 

The  musical  events  of  importance  in  Europe  have  already  been  mentioned.  As 
to  the  regular  seasons  they  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  year  in  and  year  out.  The 
Italian  opera  performances  at  Berlin  by  Sembrich  and  her  company  were  very  suc- 
cessful, and  added  variety  to  the  regular  performances  in  German.  At  Munich, 
besides  the  hve  Mozart  operas  and  those  of  Wagner,  Fidelia,  Lucreeia  Borgia, 
Siegfried  Wagner's  BarenhSuier,  Auber's  Fra  Diavolo  and  La  Fart  du  Diable,  and 
F.  David's  Lalla  Roukh  were  performed  in  the  summer  season.  The  popularity  of 
Russian  composers  noted  in  former  years  has  been  increasing,  and  the  concert  pro- 

frammes  in  all  important  music  centres  usually  contain  the  names  of  Rubinstein, 
schaikowski,  Rimsky- Korsakoff,  Borodin,  Glazunoff,  Glinka,  and  others.  A  concert 
of  Russian  music  was  given  by  the  Society  of  Santa  Cecilia  at  Rome,  under  Safonoff, 
in  January,  and  another,  under  Vinogradski,  at  Leipzig  in  October.  Tschaikowski's 
one-act  opera,  lolanthe,  was  received  with  great  favor  in  March  by  the  Viennese, 
and  considered  as  an  expression  of  the  composer's  genius  in  its  happier  aspects. 
The  Rubinstein  Quinquennial  Prize  was  awarded  at  Vienna  to  Goedicke,  of  Moscow, 
for  composition,  and  for  the  pianoforte  to  £mile  Bosquet,  pupil  of  A.  de  Greef. 

BfUSIOAIi  ART  BOOIBTT,  ot|;anized  in  New  York  in  1893  to  bring  before  the 
musical  public  the  works  of  Palestrina,  Bach,  and  other  old  masters,  thus  creating  a 
love  for  and  appreciation  of  the  best  and  purest  music  The  society  endeavors  to 
give  the  same  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  possible.  The  society  has  a  chorus  of  60 
professional  singers.  Two  concerts  are  given  annually— in  December  and  in  March. 
President,  Frederick  E.  Hyde;  musical  director,  Frank  Damrosch;  secretary.  Miss 
Laura  J.  Post,  24  East  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 

mSTIO  SHRINZI,  NOBLES  OF  THE),  is  an  ancient  Arabic  order,  and  while 
not  a  regular  Masonic  body,  is  composed  of  Masons  who  have  reached  the  thirty- 
second  degree.  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  (eighteenth  degree  in  England),  or 
Knights  Templars  in  good  standing.  The  latest  reports  give  83  temples  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  membership  of  about  56,000. 
NAHKINQ.   See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

NATAZi,  a  British  South  African  colony,  situated  northeast  of  Cape  'Colony,  has 
a  frontage  of  376  miles  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  an  area  (including  the  province  of 
Zululand,  annexed  December  31,  1897)  of  35.019  square  miles,  and  a  population 
estimated  at  921,00a  There  are  about  800,000  KafHrs,  61,000  Indians,  and  60,000 , 
whites,  of  whom  about  5000  are  Dutch.  Durban,  the  only  port  and  lai^est  town,  has 
41,000  inhabitants,  and  Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital,  24,595.  Instruction  is  well 
provided  for  by  government  and  private  schools,  and  it  was  estimated  in  iSt;^  that 
only  200  white  children  were  receiving  no  education.  There  were  also  183  schools 
for  natives  and  32  schools  for  Indians.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  sugar, 
coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  rice,  and  tea.  Tea  has  been  introduced  only  recently,  but  in 
1898  the  crop  amounted  to  1,037,100  pounds.  In  the  highland  districts  grazing  and 
sheep  farming  are  very  important  industries.  -The  coal  fields  are  of  great  promise. 
In  1898.  387,811  tons  of  coal  were  produced;  in  1899  and  1900,  owing  to  the  war, 
only  338,693  tons  and  241,330  tons  respectively.  The  establishment  of  railroad  com- 
munication between  the  coal  fields  and  Durban  is  certain  to  develop  the  ftiinit^ 
industry.  The  chief  articles  of  imports  are  metals  and  metal  manufactures,  clothing, 
foodstuffs,  wood  manufactures,  and  chemicals.  The  principal  exports  are  wool, 
sugar,  bark,  hides  and  skins,  ai^ora  hair,  tea.  and  tobacco.  In  1899  the  imports  were 
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as  follows:  Merchandise.  i4,88{MX»;  government  stores  and  provisrans,  {471.000; 
bullion  and  specie,  ii,389,ooa  Of  the  imports,  i3,494,ooo  worth  came  from  the 
United  Kii^dom  and  i668,ooo  worth  from  America.  In  1900  imports  remamed  at 
about  the  same  figures,  ^6,695,000,  but  exports  fell  off  from  £1,122.000  to  £557.000 
owing  to  the  war,  which  interfered  with  production  for  over  six  months.  Wool, 
for  instance,  dropped  from  £609,000  to  £61,000,  coal  from  £155,000  to  £117,000,  and 
hides  and  skins  from  £66,000  to  £31,000.  The  overland  exports  to  the  South  African 
Republic  and  Orange  Free  State  amounted  to  £1.300,000  in  1899  and  £218,000  m 
1900.  Revenue  is  derived  from  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs,  customs,  excise, 
stamps,  land  sales  and  native  hut  tax ;  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  railways, 
public  works,  and  defence.  The  revenue  in  1899  amounted  to  £2,066,251,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £1,914,724-  The  public  debt  in  1899  was  £9,019,143.  In  1900  there 
were  sgiH  miles  of  railway  open,  all  worked  by  the  government,  and  all  but  50 
miles  built  hy  the  government.  Defence  is  provided  for  by  a  body  of  European 
mounted  police  numbering  about  660,  a  volunteer  force  of  about  1550,  and  a  naval 
corps  of  90  men.  Natal  was  settled  in  1824  by  a  small  body  of  Englishmen,  and 
from  1835  to  1837  by  a  large  force  of  Boers.  In  1843  the  territory  was  proclaimed 
British  in  spite  of  the  Boers'  attempt  to  set  up  a  government  at  Pietermaritzburg, 
and  it  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony.  It  became  a  separate  colony  in  1856.  Later 
Zululand  iq.v.)  and  British  Amatongjaland  were  annexed  to  Natal.  The  govern- 
ment consists  of  a  governor,  a  legislative  council  of  12  members  nominated  by  him, 
and  a  legislative  assembly  of  39  members  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  governor  of 
the  colony  in  1900  was  the  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Francis  Hely-Hutchinson.  For  the 
British  campaign  in  Natal  during  190Q,  see  Transvaal.  See  also  Colonies  (para- 
graph British  Colonial  System). 

NATIONAL  BZmOATIONAXi  A8BOOEATIDN.  See  Educational  AssoaA- 
TiON,  National. 

NATIONAL  MUBBUM.   See  Anthropology  in  America. 

NATURAL  OAB.  The  United  States .  Geological  Survey  states  the  value  of 
natural  gas  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1&99  at  $20,024,873,  as 
against  $15,296,813  in  1898.  The  gross  returns  from  the  sale  of  Canadian  natural 
gas  in  1899  amounted  to  $387,271,  while  in  California  the  product  amounted  to 
115,110,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $95,000.  The  chief  interest  in  natural  gas.  however, 
centres  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  manufacturing 
and  domestic  purposes.  The  supply  of  this  natural  fuel  is  gradually  failing,  and 
there  are  definite  indications  that  the  natural  gas  will  be  finally  exhausted.  "She 
value  of  the  gas.  which  was  $5,718,000  in  1893.  had  fallen  to  $5,069,969  in  1898.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  gas  has  been  wasted,  having  been  allowed  to  escape,  used 
merely  for  advertising  and  given  away  free  to  corporations  as  a  bonus  for  establishing 
their  plants  in  towns.  In  Indiana  natural  gas  occurs  in  the  eastern  central  part  of  th^ 
State,  and  is  found  in  the  uppermost  fifty  feet  of  Trenton  limestone  which  underlies 
the  entire  State.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  is  due  to  the  water  in  the  rocks,  and  as  the 
gas  is  exhausted  the  water  rises  in  the  pores  of  the  rocks  and  the  pressure  becomes 
less.  The  rate  of  diminution  of  pressure  indicates  the  rapidity  of  the  exhaustion 
of  the  supply.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  does  not  sink  to  zero,  as  the  well  is  either 
drowned  out  or  the  supply  shut  off  by  the  rise  of  the  salt  water.  In  1890  the  aver- 
age pressure  was  325  pounds,  and  on  January  i,  1900,  it  was  155  pounds.  As  the 
gas  is  shut  off  when  the  pressure  falls  as  low  as  about  130  pounds,  the  critical  con- 
dition can  be  seen  to  be  quite  near  at  hand.  The  report  of  the  State  gas  inspector  for 
1899,  published  in  1900.  states  that  there  is  still  considerable  activity  in  drilling  wells 
and  laying  pipes.  This  latter  step  is.  necessary  with  old  wells  and  plants,  however, 
as  with  the  diminished  pressure  more  lines  are  required.  The  gas  is  also  compressed 
by  pumps,  and  in  1899  five  new  stations  were  equipped  with  compressing  apparatus. 
The  decline  in  the  output  is  shown  by  the  records  of  over  300  wells,  and  the  general 
service  has  lately  been  quite  unsatisfactory.  The  cities  supplied  with  natural  gas  have 
experienced  considerable  growth,  while  the  burning  and  consuming  devices  in  most 
cities  are  neither  adequate  nor  economical.  In  1899  laws  were  enacted  regulating  the 
manner  of  maintaining  and  operating  natural  gas-pipe  lines  and  machinery,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (see  Indiana,  paragraph  Waste  of  Oil  and 
Natural  Gas)  decided  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  protect  the  supply  of  natural 
gas  from  destruction. 

In  Indianapolis  during  1900  much  excitement  was  caused  by  the  threat  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Company  to  cut  off  the  supply  from  certain  consumers  who  were  using 
devices  which  enabled  them  to  secure  a  greater  supply  of  gas  than,  as  the  company 
claimed,  they  were  entitled  to  receive.  Arguments  were  advanced  on  both  sides,  and 
the  matter  attracted  considerable  attention  for  a  while,  but  the  whole  situation  was 
caused  b^  the  decrease  in  the  supply,  which  made  necessary  greater  precaution  in  the 
-distribution,  as  well  as  the  addition  of  various  controlling  appliances.  The  effects  of 
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the  diminished  flow  of  natural  gas  will  be  more  injurious  to  the  householder  than  to 
the  manufactaring  concerns,  as  the  latter  can  readily  adapt  their  plants  to  other 
kinds  of  fuel  or  make  producer  gas  from  the  coal  in  which  Indiana  abounds.  Mana- 
facturing  companies  are  warned  by  the  State  geologist  against  settling  in  the  natural 
gas  region,  and  recommended  to  locate  near  coal  deposits. 

MATUBAZ.  SCmvrOBB,  AOAOBMT  OF  (Philadelphia),  founded  in  1812, 
had  in  1900  a  membership  of  600.  Tlie  society  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  orig- 
inal research  in  natural  history.  The  library  contains  about  60,000  volumes,  exclu- 
sively relating  to  the  objects  of  the  academy.  The  museum  in  several  departments  is 
the  most  important  in  America.  Meetings  are  held  weekly.  A  quarto  Journal  is 
published  at  irregular  intervals,  and  a  volume  of  octavo  Proceedings  araioally. 
President,  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.D. ;  secretary,  Edward  J.  Nolan,  M.D.,  Lf^n 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  The  museum  is  open  every  day  to  the  public  free  of 
charge,  and  the  resources  of  the  library  are  placed  freely  at  the  service  of  students. 

NAVAIi  AOADEUT,  UNTFHD  STATBS,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  established  1845, 
had  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1899-1900  an  enrolment  of  211  cadets.  The 
library  contained  39,614  volumes,  an  increase  of  about  410Q  books  for  the  year, 
among  which  was  a  library  of  about  3000  books  tracing  the  history  of  electricity. 
This  collection,  which  was  presented  by  three  alumni  of  the  academy,  is  important 
from  a  historical  and  antiquarian  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  a  scientific  one, 
being  largely  made  up  of  the  volumes  in  which  the  early  philosophers,  students,  and 
inventors  first  announced  to  the  world  their  theories  and  the  results  of  their  studies 
in  the  field  of  electricity.  The  work  of  rebuilding  Uie  academy  proceeded  slowly 
during  the  year  owing  to  various  delaying  causes,  but  is  now  expected  to  make  rapid 
progress.  The  plan  calls  for  the  demolition  of  practically  all  the  present  buildings, 
and  the  erection  of  barracks,  armory,  boat-house,  chapel,  academic,  engineering, 
physics,  and  chemistry  buildings,  power  plant,  and  storage  warehouse,  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $10,000,000.  (See  Architectube.)  The  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  has  recommended  that  no  physical  disqualifications  of  naval  cadets  shall 
be  waived.  During  the  past  ten  years  there  seems  to  have  been  a  marked  deteriora- 
tion in  the  physical  condition  of  the  graduating  cadets,  due  to  the  fact  that,  there 
being  now  more  vacancies  than  graduates,  a  vigorous  weeding-out  policy  whitii  was 
formerly  necessary  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  superintendent  further  recommends 
that  no  cadet  shall  be  appointed  under  15  or  over  18  years  of  age,  and  that  the 
course  shall  be  four  years  and  the  cadets  graduated  as  ensigns.  He  believes  that  to 
kftep  young  men  under  military  tutelage  until  they  reach  the  present  advanced  age  of 
final  graduation  is  to  ruin  their  power  to  assume  responsibility.  In  reference  to  the 
adoption  of  a  four-year  course,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  reports  that 
"the  history  of  the  presoit  syston  of  the  'two-year  course  at  sea'  is  such  as  to  con- 
vince any  one  of  its  in  judiciousness,  of  its  wastefulness,  and  its  injustice  to  the 
'officer.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  six-year  course  was  not  adopted  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  excellent  in  itself.  It  was  adopted  as  an  expedient  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  graduates  from  the  Naval  Academy  at  a  time  when  the  annually  occur- 
ring vacancies  were  few.  The  uselessness  of  the  additional  two  years  'at  the  Naval 
Academy,'  required  by  the  law,  was  such  that  the  department  has  never  given  it 
anything  but  a  technical  compliance."  The  present  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  is  Commander  Richard  Wainwright,  U.S.N.,  who  succeeded  Rear-Admiral 
F.  V.  McNair,  U.S.N.,  on  March  15,  1900. 

XTAVAZ*  AROBITBOTS  AKD  KARINB  BNaiMEBRS,  SOCtBTT  OF, 
organized  in  1893  for  the  promotion  of  ship-bailding  and  marine  engineering,  had  at 
the  close  of  1900  a  membership  of  80a  The  society  publishes  Transactions.  General 
meeting  for  1901  at  New  York  in  November.  President.  Dement  A.  Griscom; 
secretary.  Francis  T.  Bowles.  U.S.N.,  12  West  Thirty-first  Street.  New  Yoric  City. 

NAVAL  OfiDBR  OF  THE  TTHlTUIi  STATBB  was  organized  in  iSgo  and  the 
general  commandery  in  1893.  There  are  State  commandcries  in  Massachusetts, 
P^nsylvania,  New  York.  California,  and  Illinois,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  members  are  (i)  commissioned  officers,  midshipmen,  and  naval  cadets  who  were 
in  actual  service  in  the  navy  or  marine  corps  during  the  period  of  any  of  the  wars 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged,  and  their  male  descendants ;  (2) 
enlisted  men  who  have  received  the  naval  medal  of  honor  for  bravery  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  The  next  triennial  congress  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  1901. 
General  commander.  Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker;  general  recorder,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Leonard  Chenery  (University  Club,  New  York).  New  York  Com- 
mandery: Commander,  Admiral  (jeorge  Dewey;  recorder,  S.  Hubbard,  U.S.N.  (108 
Fifth  Avenue). 

HBB&ASKA,  a  central  western  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 
square  miles.   The  capital  is  Lincoln.   Nebraska  was  organized  as  a  Territory  May 
30,  1854.  and  admitted  as  a  State  March  1.  1867. 
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Agriculturf. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Corn,  210,430,064  bushels,  $65,233,320;  wheat,  24,801,900  bushels,  $ii,i45r 
007;  oats,  37.778,572  bushels,  $9,066357;  barl«y,  5^,382  bushels,  $193,836;  rye,  867,- 
237  bushels,  ¥346,895 ;  buckwheat,  82,^  btishels,  ¥52.787 ;  potatoes,  9,664,446  bushels, 
^735.579;  and  hay,  2,6^,489  tons,  ¥i3.593.368.  Nebraska  ranked  third  among  the 
States  in  tiieproduction  of  com.  The  extraordinarily  rapid  rate  at  which  the  winter 
wheat  acreage  gained  on  that  of  the  springwheat  has  resulted  ina  special  investigation, 
which  showed  that  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  annual  production  of  wheat, 
and  that  the  590,575  acres  added  to  the  winter  wheat  area  have  been  at  the  eicpense 
of  the  spring  variety.  The  wool  clip  for  igoo  was  estimated  as  follows :  Number  of 
sheep.  315,937;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  2,448,462  pounds;  scoured  wool,  856,962 
poands. 

Industries. — New  manufactories  established  during  1900  included  an  agricultural 
implement  factory,  a  shoe  factory,  furnace  works,  shirt  and  overall  factory,  flour 
and  cereal  mill,  sugar-beet  syrup  factory,  and  glove  and  mitten  factory.  Nebraska 
had  three  beet-sugar  factories  in  1900,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  I20o  tons  of  beets 
per  day.  Conservative  estimates  place  the  value  of  the  jobbing  trade  for  the  year 
at  $62,500,000,  and  the  value  of  the  manufactured  output,  including  smelter  and 
packing-house  products,  at  $110,000,000.  Hogs  packed  and  marketed  at  Omaha  and 
Nebraska  City  during  the  year  ended  March  i,  1900,  numbered  2,428,419.  In  1899 
there  were  238  manu»cturers  of  cigars  and  44  of  tobacco,  and  their  combined  output 
for  the  calendar  year  was  20,436,629  cigars  and  45,352  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco. 
The  amount  of  spirits  rectified  during  iSie  fiscal  year  ended  Jtme  30,  1900,  was  448,- 
240  gallons ;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  4,921,523  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors  pro- 
duced, 238,848  barrels.  Limestone  quarrying  showed  a  decidedly  increased  yield 
during  1899,  the  value  of  the  product  hemg  $125,017,  as  compared  with  $78,493  in 
1898.  Perhaps  the  most  important  accessory  to  the  live-stock  industry  recently 
inaugurated  in  Nebraska  ts  the  mammoth  sheep  barns  and  feeding  lots  established 
by  the  Burlii^on  Railroad  near  Lincoln.  The  barns  are  capable  of  sheltering 
20,000  or  more  sheep,  and  the  feeding  lots  are  for  the  accommodation  of  ^eep 
shippers. 

Commerce. — Imports  of  merchandise  at  Omaha  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1900,  aggregated  in  value  $176,910;  exports,  $36,158;  imports  at  Lincoln,  ¥23,661 ; 
total  foreign  trade,  $236,729;  total  imports.  $200,571.  This  represents  a  desrease  in 
imports  for  the  year  of  $194,254,  and  in  exports  of  $214,633. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  rejwrted  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  102.47  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  5700.89. 

Boufcj.— On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  no  national  banks  in  operation  and  71 
in  liquidation,  and  the  capital  stock  aggregated  $9,940,000;  circulation  outstanding, 
$4,220,784;  deposits,  $45,187,819;  and  reserve  held,  $18,313,550.  The  State,  trust,  and 
savings  baiiks,  on  June  30,  1900,  numbered  405,  and  had  capital,  $7,005,450;  deposits, 
$25,^5,035,  and  resources,  $34,589,288.  Exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Omaha 
and  Hastings  for  the  year  ending  S^tember  30,  1900,  aggregated  $324,586,910,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $8,018,380.  In  1900  there  were  60  building  and 
loan  associations,  with  13,813  members,  and  assets  aggregating  $3,332,781. 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  Treasury  on  November  30,  1900,  was  $615,018. 
The  bonded  debt  had  been  entirely  paid  during  the  year,  and  the  balance  in  the  sink- 
ing funds  was  $56,165.  The  floating  indebtedness  represented  by  State  warrants 
amounted  to  $1,727,510,  of  which  warrants  the  school  fund  had  invested  in  $1,165,762, 
thus  practically  putting  the  State  upon  a  cash  basis  so  far  as  concerned  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  the  maintenance  of  State  institutions. 

BducatioH. — The  school  census  of  1899  gives  a  total  of  372.764  children  enu- 
merated. The  enrohnent  in  the  public  sdiools  was  277.765,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance,  146,139,  There  were  9192  teachers,  6710  buildings  used  as  school -houses, 
and  public  school  property  valued  at  $9,215,220.  The  school  revenue  was  $3,737,950, 
and  the  expenditures,  $3,815,593,  of  which  $2,498,766  was  for  teachers'  and  superin- 
tendents' salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year 
was  $22.52.  There  were  233  public  high  schools,  with  515  teachers  and  13.592 
secondary  students  ;  15  private  secondary  schools,  with  67  teachers  and  677  secondary 
students;  I  normal  school,  with  iS  teachers  and  657  students  in  normal  courses;  and 
4  private  normal  schools,  with  27  teachers  and  1593  students  in  normal  courses. 
Eleven  universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  213  professors 
and  inrtructors,  2931  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total 
income  of  $270,376.  The  professional  schools  comprised  3  theological  schools,  with 
13  instructors  and  53  students:  2  law  schools,  with  52  instructors  and  170  students, 
and  3  medical  schools,  with  84  instructors  and  238  students.  The  tax  levy  for  the 
support  of  the  State  University  is  6^  cents  per  $100,  the  largest  tax  levied  for  this 
purpose  in  any  State. 

PopuIaUon. — The  population  of  the  State,  according  to  the  United  States  census 
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was  1,068,539  in  IQOO.  as  against  1,058,910  in  1890,  representing  an  increase  for  the 
decade  of  9629,  or  0.9  per  cent.  The  small  increase  shown  is  probably  due  to  "pad- 
ding" in  the  census  of  1890.  The  increase  from  1880  to  1890  by  the  census  was 
606,508,  or  134.1  per  cent.,  and  from  1870  to  1880,  529,409,  or  267.8  per  cenL  The 
population  of  the  three  largest  cities  in  1900  was:  Omaha,  102,555;  Lincoln,  40,169, 
and  South  Omaha,  26,001.  The  population  of  Omaha  has  apparently  decreased 
37)897>  and  of  Lincoln,  14.985,  since  1890. 

Elections. — The  State  election  in  1900  resulted  in  a  victory  by  851  plurality  of  the 
Republican  candidate  for  governor,  Charles  H.  Dietrich,  over  Poynter,  his  Fusionist 
opponent.  Dietrich  received  113,869  votes  and  Poynter  113,018.  The  remainder  of 
the  Republican  ticket  was  elected  by  an  average  plurality  of  about  4000.  The  vote 
for  Congressmen  was  exceedingly  close,  four  out  of  six  of  the  Congressmen  elected 
winning  their  seats  by  pluralities  varying  from  175  to  600.  Five  of  the  six  represen- 
tatives, however,  who  served  in  the  56th  Congress  were  returned  to  the  57th.  A.  C. 
Shallenberger  (Fusion)  was  nominated  and  elected  in  place  of  R.  D.  Sutherland 
(Fop.).  In  the  57th  C^ongress  Nebraska  will  be  represented  by  2  Republicans  and 
4  Fusionlsts.  In  1900  the  Legislature  consisted^  in  the  Senate,  of  21  Republicans  and 
12  Fusionists,  and  in  the  House  of  52  Republicans  and  48  Fusionists.  In  1901  the 
Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  18  Republicans  and  15  Fusionists, 
and  in  the  House  of  53  Republicans  and  47  Fusionists.  In  the  national  election 
McKinley  received  121,835  votes,  and  Bryan  114,013.  In  1896  McKinley  received 
102,304  votes  and  Bryan,  115,880.  In  1896,  therefore,  Bryan  received  a  plurality  of 
13.576,  while  in  1900  McKinley  received  a  plurality  of  7822, 

Stale  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900 :  Executive — 
governor,  William  A.  Poynter;  lieutenant-governor,  E.  A.  Gilbert;  secretary  of 
state,  W.  F.  Porter ;  treasurer,  J.  B.  Meserve ;  auditor,  J.  F.  Cornell ;  attorney-gen- 
eral, C.  J.  Smythe;  adjutant-general,  P.  H.  Barry;  superintendent  of  education,  W. 
R.jackson — all  Populists  except  Gilbert  (Silver  Rep.)  and  Smythe  (Dem.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  T.  L.  Norval  (Rep.)  ;  associate  justices,  J.  J.  Sul- 
livan (Dem.)  and  S.  A.  Holcomb  (Fusion)  ;  clerk,  D.  A.  Campbell  (Rep.). 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  Charles  H.  Dietrich;  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, E.  P.  Savage;  secretary  of  state,  George  W.  Marsh;  treasurer,  William 
Stuefer;  auditor,  Charles  Weston;  attorney-general.  F.  N.  Prout;  superintendent 
of  edtifktion,  W.  R.  Jackscm;  commissioner  of  public  lands,  G.  D.  FoIImer — all 
Repubficans. 

Judiciary:  Same  as  for  1900,  except  that  L.  Herdman  (Dem.)  replaces  Campbell  as 
clerk. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Republicans,  E.  J.  Bur- 
kett  (Lincoln)  and  David  H.  Mercer  (Omaha)  ;  Populists,  William  L.  Stark 
(Aurora),  R.  D.  Sutherland  and  William  Neville  (North  Platte)  ;  Democrat,  John 
S.  Robinson  (Madison). 

Coi^ressional  representatives  for  1901  (S7th  Congress)  ;  Same  as  for  1900  except 
that  A.  C  Shallenberger  (Pop.),  from  Alma,  replaces  R.  D.  Sutherland. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  John  M.  Thurston  (until  1901),  Republican, 
and  William  V.  Allen  (by  governor's  appointment  till  Legislature  meets). 

Senators  for  1901 :  To  be  elected  by  the  Legislature,  which  is  Republican. 

NEBRASKA,  UNITBRSnr  OP,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  founded  1869.  In  August, 
1900.  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  asstimed  the  chancellorship  of  the  State  university. 
On  its  material  side  the  university  has  had  a  prosperous  growth  during  the  past 
academic  year.  A  new  State  law,  in  operation  from  January  i,  1900,  grants  a  levy  of 
I  mill  per  dollar  for  the  support  of  the  university  in  place  of  the  former  levy  of 
three-eighths  of  a  mill.  This  amounts  to  $175,000,  and  there  was  also  received 
$50,000  from  university  endowments  and  investments  and  $35,000  from  the  United 
States  government  under  the  Hatch  and  Morrill  bills,  from  tuition  fees,  etc.  Among 
recent  new  buildings  is  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall — an  addition  to  Grant  Memorial 
Hall — in  which  a  new  pipe-organ,  presented  by  alumni,  has  been  placed.  A  new 
agricultural  experiment  station  has  been  built,  and  expensive  improvements  have 
been  made  on  buildings  and  grounds.  The  additions  to  the  university  library  during 
the  last  biennium  were  10,000  volumes,  the  total  collection  now  being  50.000  volumes. 
The  university  museum  collections  are  reported  as  having  grown  steadily.  The 
herbarium  contains  100,000  specimens,  and  has  grown  large  enough  to  take  rank  as 
a  distinct  part  of  the  university.  The  student  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  academic 
year  1899-1900  is  claimed  at  2209,  distributed  among  graduate,  college,  law,  indus- 
trial, art,  and  music  departments,  and  including  282  students  in  the  summer  session. 
No  satisfectory  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  attentknce  at  other  State  institu- 
tions, since  the  summary  given  in  the  biennial  report  of  the  rwents  includes  prepara- 
tory students  and  those  doing  work  not  included  in  a  full  <x>llege  course.  The 
number  of  students  takiiw  regular  college  courses  is  probably  much  analler  than 
the  figures  given  above.  SevenU  important  changes  affectit^  entrance  requirements, 
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curricula,  and  administration  have  recently  been  made.  The  entrance  requirements 
for  the  "colleges"  have  been  raised  two  points,  and  instead  of  twenty-eight  points  in 
required  subjects  being  demanded,  the  requirements  now  call  for  seventeen  points 
in  required  and  eleven  points  in  optional  subjects.  Twenty-four  out  of  thirty  depart- 
ments in  the  university  are  now  offering  graduate  instruction.  In  the  academic 
department  the  gfoup  system  has  been  abolished,  and  the  student  has  free  election 
of  studies  after  the  first  year.  In  the  law  school  the  lectare  system  has  been  practi- 
cally abandoned.  The  State  Supreme  Court  has  been  asked  to  raise  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  State  to  three  years'  work,  in  order  that  the  school 
might  advance  its  requirements  for  graduation.  The  univeruty  assumed  control  in 
S^tember,  1899,  of  the  affiliated  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
NBBOrXJB.  See  Astronohicai.  Procbess. 

NBGRO  ^ROBLBM.  For  a  discussion  of  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of 
negroes  in  the  United  States  and  the  outlook  for  their  future  development,  see 
Alabama  (paragraph  Montgomery  Conference).  For  a  biography  of  the  most 
distinguished  living  representative  of  the  negro  race  and  an  account  of  his  work  in 
uplifting  his  people,  see  Washington,  Booker  T.,  and  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute.  An  interesting  judicial  decision,  affirming  the  right  of 
negroes  to  be  represented  upon  juries,  will  be  found  under  Texas  (paragraph  Right 
of  Negro«  to  be  Impanelled  for  Jury  Duty).  An  account  of  some  recent  negro 
legislation  will  be  fotind  under  articles  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  (paragraph 
Legislature) . 

Race  Disturbances. — Lynchings  took  place  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  during 
the  year,  and  were  in  general  accompanied  by  unnecessary  acts  of  cruelty.  Race 
feuds  took  place  in  New  Orleans  and  Akron,  O.,  and  in  New  York  City.  In  New 
Orleans  on  July  24  a  negro  killed  eight  persons  before  he  was  himself  shot.  As 
a  result,  mobs  of  whites  and  blacks  battled  in  the  streets,  and  some  seventy  persons 
were  wounded.  The  race  riots  in  New  York  on  August  15  and  16  were  not  so 
serious  in  themselves  as  those  in  New  Orleans,  but  were  of  considerably  greater 
significance  for  tiie  reason  that  it  had  generally  been  asserted  that  the  negro  problem 
was  confined  to  the  South,  and  that  in  the  North  there  was  no  race  feeling  of  any 
account  The  animosity,  however,  shown  by  the  police  in  New  York  toward  the 
negroes  and  also  the  brutal  handling  of  negroes  by  white  mobs  seemed  to  show 
conclusively  that  not  a  sudden  burst  of  rage,  but  the  outbreak  of  a  prejudice  of  long 
continuance,  was  responsible  for  the  outrages.  In  Akron,  O.,  on  August  22  a  negro's 
attempted  assault  on  a  white  girl  enraged  the  whites  to  such  an  extent  that  the  city 
hall  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  in  the  attempted  capture  of  the  negro. 
"Smaller  riots  took  place  at  Liberty  City  in  Georgia  and  in  Georgetown.  S.  C. 

NBTBBBXiANDS,  The  Kingdom  of  the,  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Europe,  between  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  North  Sea.  It  has  a  total  area  of 
12,648  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  li  provinces.  Its  total  population  at  the 
beginning  of  1899  was  5,074,632,  or  401  per  square  mile.  Of  the  totJU  population  in 
1899,  oitly  34.3  per  cent  lived  in  towns  with  a  population  of  over  20,000.  The  capital 
of  the  kmgdom  is  The  Hague,  with  a  population  of  199,285  in  1899.  The  largest 
towns  in  1899  were  Amsterdam,  512,953;  Rotterdam,  309,309,  and  Utrecht,  100,066. 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  that  of  a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy, 
the  executive  power  being  vested  in  the  sovereign,  while  the  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tion is  shared  by  the  sovereign  with  the  Parliament  The  latter  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  Upper,  or  First,  and  the  Second  Chamber.  The  First  Chamber  consists 
of  50  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  provincial  governments.  Its  functions  are 
confined  merely  to  approving  or  rejecting  bills  introduced  by  the  government  or  the 
Second  Chamber.  The  latter  consists  of  100  members,  elected  directly  by  the  people 
on  a  properly  qualification.  There  is  also  a  state  council,  consistitqc  of  14  members, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  Its  functions  are  of  an  advisory  nature,  and  it 
is  presided  over  by  the  sovereign. 

Agriculture. — Out  of  a  total  area  of  3.255,198  hectares,  over  2,100,000  were  devoted 
in  1897  to  agricultural  purposes.  Of  this  area,  864,137  hectares  were  under  grains, 
1,185,568  hectares  were  pasture,  and  61,517  were  orchards  and  gardens.  The  principal 
crops  for  that  year  were  as  follows  in  hectolitres  (2.84  bushels)  :  Wheat,  1,512,000; 
rye,  4,204,000;  barley,  1,316,700;  oats,  5,682,500;  potatoes,  27,461,000;  sugar  beets, 
1. 159.931  tons,  and  tobacco,  1,786,000  kilc^rammes.  The  total  market  value  of  the 
crops  in  1898  was  estimated  at  161,554.000  guilders.  The  exports  and  imports  of  the 
principal  grains  in  the  same  year  were  given  as  229,995,000  guilders  and  338,514.000 
guilders  respectively. 

Industries. — According  to  an  official  report  for  1898,  there  were  in  that  year  6034 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  89,940  persons,  including  17,405  females. 
During  1898-99  the  output  of  the  31  sugar  mills  amounted  to  1,497,640  metric  centners 
of  raw  sugar ;  the  8  sugar  refineries  produced  during  the  same  period  1,980,670  metric 
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centaers  of  refined  sugar.  The  sugar  is  mostly  exported  to  Great  Britain,  Norway, 
and  the  United  States.  The  mining  industry  is  comparatively  insignificant,  and  ii 
mostly  confined  to  the  province  of  Limburg,  where  coal  is  mined  in  inconsiderable 
quantities.  The  fisheries  of  the  Netherlands  are  very  extensive.  According  to  a 
rqwrt  for  1898^  there  were  5385  vessels  and  18,709  men  cngs^d  in  fishing.  The 
most  important  catches  are  herrings,  oysters,  and  anchovies,  which  are  lar^y  ex- 
ported. The  totai  value  of  the  herring  catch  in  the  North  Sea  for  1898  was  estimated 
at  6,370>533  guilders. 

Commerce  and  ComMunication. — The  foreign  commerce  of  1899  shows  xa  increase 
in  the  weight  of  both  the  exports  and  the  imports.  No  official  statistics  for  the  value 
of  the  foreign  trade  are  available,  as  the  official  returns  give  only  the  weight;  but 
estimates  place  tlie  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  £159,707,042  and  il3l,887.794 
respectively.  The  principal  articles  of  import  in  1899  were  grains,  coal,  drugs, 
mantu'e,  and  metals.  The  most  important  articles  of  export  arc  grains,  coal,  and 
sugar.  The  trade  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  United  States  is  quite  extensive,  and 
shows  a  gradual  increase  for  the  last  three  years.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  Netherlands  to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  jrear  1900  was  $17,273,111. 
against  $15,278,069  in  1899  and  $13,306,832  in  189S.  The  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Netherlands  have  increased  from  $72,771,855  in  1B98  to  $83,721,501  in 
ipDo.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  in  1S98  was  1 1,067, 
with  a  tonnage  of  8,710,878.  The  number  of  vessels  cleared  in  the  same  year  was 
iii057,  with  a  tonnage  of  8,646,804.  About  50  per  cent,  of  tlie  shipping  is  entered  at 
Rotterdam.  It  is  generally  expected  that  the  establishment  of  direct  communication 
with  South  America  in  1899  and  the  proposed  improvement  of  the  North  Channel 
will  prove  in^tortant  factors  in  the  further  development  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  merchant  marine  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  end  of  1808  consisted  o{ 
429  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  88,500,  and  176  steamers,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  214.170.  Communication  in  the  Netherlands  is  mostly  effected  by  water- 
ways, in  which  there  were  included  upward  of  5000  miles  01  canals.  The  total 
railway  mileage  in  1898  was  1838,  of  which  the  slate  owned  1058  miles.  The  total 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  state  lines  in  1898  were  22.044,000  guilders  and 
I7>509r000  guilders  respectively.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  state 
lines  up  to  1898  was  270,509,000  guilders.  There  were  in  1898,  816  miles  of  steam 
and  horse  tramways,  whidi  carried  during  the  year  48,600,000  passengers  and 
471,000,000  kilogrammes  of  freight. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  predominates  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  numbers  among  its  adherents  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, including  the  royal  family.  The  constitution  of  the  kingdom  provides  for  entire 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  state  subsidizes  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish 
churches  as  well  as  the  Protestant  churches.  The  country  is  well  provided  with 
educational  institutions  for  primary  as  well  as  secondary  education.  Instruction  is 
neither  free  nor  compulsory,  but  the  fee  charged  is  so  small  and  the  standard  of 
tastniction  so  high  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  comparativdy  insigniiicaiit. 
According  to  an  act  passed  about  20  years  i^,  every  town  with  a  population  of  over 
30,000  must  be  provided  with  at  least  one  gjmmasium,  in  which,  besides  iMm  and 
Greek,  there  are  also  taught  from  3  to  4  modem  languages.  According  to  an  ofHctal 
report  of  1898,  there  were  4  universities,  with  over  2800  students,  and  a  teaching  staff 
of  165 ;  for  secondary  education  there  were  29  gymnasia,  with  over  2500  pupils, 
including  160  female  students.  There  were  also  123  schools  for  working  people,  with 
over  16,000  students,  and  a  teaching  staff  of  1166;  il  navigation  schools,  with  over 
877  pupils;  73  middle-class  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  10,000,  and  a  poly- 
technicimi,  with  nearly  600  students.  Elementary  education  is  partly  provided  by 
the  state  and  partly  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  private  persons.  The  total  numbn* 
of  elementary  schools  at  the  end  of  1898  was  4544,  of  which  3096  were  entirely 
supported  by  the  state,  18  were  subsidized,  and  1430  were  private.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  same  year  was  379,622  boys  and  351,066 
girls.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  state  on  education,  according  to 
the  budget  for  1900,  was  10,499.739  guilders.  Besides  the  above-named  sum  appro- 
priated by  the  state,  the  educational  institutions  receive  an  annual  grant  of  about 
13,000,000  guilders  from  the  communities,  which  is  a  very  large  sum,  considering 
diteir  population. 

Finance. — The  budget  for  1900  gives  the  revenue  and  expenditure  as  144,723.185 
guilders  and  151,260,244  guilders  respectively,  showing  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
expenditures  and  an  increase  in  the  revenue  as  compared  with  the  budget  for  1899. 
The  main  items  of  expenditure  are:  National  debt,  35.118.640  guilders:  tVaterstadt, 
commerce,  and  industry,  27,421,365  guilders:  finance.  25.283,591  guilders;  war,  22,- 
S84,:^3  guilders,  and  marine,  i$.gs9Ji6a  guilders.  The  revenue  is  chieily  derived 
from  direct  taxes,  which  mdtide  taxes  on  land,  personal  property,  and  incomes  fnm 
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trades  and  professions,  and  was  estimated  in  the  budget  at  nearly  35,000,000  guilders; 
excise  duties  on  sugar,  liquors,  etc,  47,440,000;  indirect  taxes,  21,000,000  guilders, 
and  state  railways,  4,306,l(|O  guilders.  The  revenue  from  the  colonies,  which  was 
formerly  a  very  important  item  in  the  budget,  has  of  late  dwindled  to  nothing,  and 
even  in  some  cases  gives  place  to  a  deficit.  The  public  debt  on  January,  1900, 
amounted  to  1,160,246,800  guilders.  The  provinces  and  communes  enjoy  financial 
autonomy  to  the  extent  of  preparing  their  own  budgets. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  strength  of  the  regular  army  on  a  war  footing  in  1899  was 
69,316,  including  46,974  infantry,  17,180  artillery,  and  2721  cavalry.  The  array  is 
recruited  partly  by  conscription  and  partly  by  enlistment,  and  is  divided  into  a  regular 
army  and  a  militia,  which  is  in  turn  subdivided  into  three  parts,  in  accordance  with 
the  family  conditions  and  responsibilities  of  the  men.  The  navy  of  the  Netherlands 
consisted  in  1899  of  129  men-of-war,  induding  32  ironclads,  and  is  used  for  the 
protection  of  the  coasts  of  Netherland  and  the  Indies.  There  has  lately  been  some 
agitation  for  a  larger  navy,  which  is  claimed  to  be  indispensable  in  view  of  the 
Netherlands'  vast  colonial  possessions.  It  may  de  doubted,  however,  whether  such 
a  luxury  as  a  large  navy  can  be  afforded  by  the  Ne&crUuids  at  ^e  present  state 
of  its  finances. 

History  for  jgoQ. — The  betrothal  of  Qneen  Wilhelmina  to  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  was  made  public  in  the  middle  of  October.  The  duke  was  born  in 
187^  and  is  the  son  of  the  fate  Duke  Frederick  Francis  II.  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  a  princess  of  the  House  of  Schvrarzburg-Rudolstadt. 
The  duke  is  a  lieutenant  &  la  suite  of  the  Prussian  Chasseurs  of  the  Guard  and  the 
Mecklenburg  Fusiliers.  This  union  between  the  royal  family  of  the  Netherlands 
and  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Germany  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  a  certain 
part  of  the  Dutch  population,  who  considered  it  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  the 
absorption  of  the  Netherlands  by  Germany,  a  country  which  has  always  evinced 
a  tender  regard  for  the  kingdom.  The  attitude  of  the  government  toward  the  South 
African  War  was  strictly  neutral,  although  the  sympathies  of  the  Dutch  people  were 
unquestionably  on  the  side  of  their  struggling  kinsmen.  In  ref^y  to  an  appeal  from 
Presidents  Kriiger  and  Stejrn  for  intervention,  the  government  expressed  with  regret 
the  impossibility  of  any  active  intervention  on  its  part,  but  promised  its  hearty  co- 
operation with  any  movement  toward  the  restoration  of  peace.  On  President  Kruger's 
arrival  at  Louren^o  Marques  in  September,  the  Dutch  govemment  placed  at  his 
disposal  one  of  its  warships,  in  which  he  made  his  journey  to  Enrope.  The  States- 
General  was  opened  on  September  18.  In  her  speech  from  the  throne  Queen 
Wilhelmina  stated  that  although  the  Anglo-Boer  War  made  expedient  the  sending 
of  warships  for  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  interests,  the  attitude  of  the  govemment 
toward  the  Powers  remains  unchanged.  A  bill  providing  for  the  reclaiming  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  submitted  to  the  States-General  in  the  autumn 
of  190a  The  plan  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  dyke  about  twenty-five  miles  long, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000,000.  and  the  snbseqoent  draining  off  of  the  water  from 
the  enclosed  area.  Such  a  project  in  any  other  country  would,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
as  highly  impracticable,  if  not  impossible;  bat  in  a  land  which  owes  its  very  existence 
to  gigantic  dykes  and  water  fortifications  it  stands  a  fair  chance  of  accomplishment. 
For  relations  with  the  colonies,  see  the  articles  Colonies;  Dutch  East  Indies; 
Java  and  Celebes. 

RBVADA,  a  Patific  slojje  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  110,700 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Carson  City.  Nevada  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
March  2,  1861,  and  admitted  as  a  State  October  31,  1864. 

Mineralogy. — The  estimated  amount  of  gold  produced  during  the  calendar  year 
igoo  was  113,681  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $2,350,000;  and  of  silver,  1,220,756  fine 
ounces,  value,  $750,151.  No  coal  has  been  produced  in  the  State  since  1894.  The 
following  shows  the  production  of  ores  and  tailing  during  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1900:  Ores.  131.370  tons*  $1,735,982:  tailings,  54.319  tons,  $144,165;  total, 
185,^  tons,  $1,880,147.   The  total  State  and  county  tax  on  mines  for  the  year  was 

$3,313-53.  ,  ... 

Agriculture. — The  live-stock  industry  is  erne  of  the  largest  industries  now  m  the 
State.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated 
the  wool  clip  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep.  612.387;  wool,  washed  and 
unwashed.  4,593,903  pounds;  wool,  Fcouwd.  1.424.400  pounds. 

During  the  calendar  year  1900  the  production  of  wheat  was  991,196  bushels, 
valued  at  $693,837,  or  70  cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes,  373,^68  bushels,  valued  at 
$153,142,  or  56  cents  per  bushel;  and  hay,  375-022  tons,  valued  at  $2,887,669,  or  $7.70 
per  ton. 

Commercial  Failures. — The  following  statement  gives  comparative  statistics  of 
the  failures  of  business  cmicems  in  the  State  for  1898,  1899  and  igoo. 
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From  the  above  it  is  sem  that  there  were  34  more  business  concerns  in  the  State 
in  1900  than  in  1899,  and  that  the  number  of  failures  was  the  same  in  both  years. 
Comparison  with  the  records  of  other  States  shows  that  no  State  had  a  lower  per- 
centage of  business  failures  in  1900  than  Nevada. 

Railways. — Returns  from  the  tax  assessors  in  1900  shows  that  the  total  mileage 
of  main  track  was  921.91,  and  of  side  track,  106.24.  1'he  total  valuation  of  all  rail- 
road property  in  the  State  was  $8,314,383,  and  the  total  tax  for  State  and  county 
purposes  was  $217,682. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  three  national  banks  organized,  only 
one  of  which  was  in  operation.  The  active  capital  was  $82,000;  circulation  outstand- 
ing, $16,782;  deposits,  $433,047,  and  reserve  held,  $73,651.  The  State  banks  June  30. 
1900,  numbered  4,  and  had  capital,  $370,000;  deposits,  $1,474,337,  a&d  resources, 
^,071,864.  There  was  one  private  bank,  with  capital,  $35,000;  deposits,  $24,364,  and 
resources,  $49,477. 

Finances. — The  total  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  during  the  calendar  year  1900 
were  $510,609,  and  expenditures,  $533,403,  leaving  a  net  balance  in  funds  December 
31,  1900,  of  $246,159.  The  assessed  valuations  for  1900  were :  Real  estate,  $16,578,404 ; 
personal  property,  $7,602,452;  total,  $24,180,856,  an  increase  of  $614,398  in  property 
assessments  within  a  year.  In  addition,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  mines  were  assessed 
in  1900  at  $105,900,  making  the  total  assessments  of  the  year  $24,286,756.  The  totafl 
bonded  debt  of  the  State  on  December  31,  1900,  was  $642,600,  of  which  $380,000  was 
irredeemable.  Interest  on  this  debt,  together  with  outstandi^  warrants  and  de- 
ficiency claims,  brings  the  total  State  debt  up  to  $676,709.  CSsh  in  the  treasury 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  amounted  to  $172,900,  leaving  a  net  debt  of 
$503,809. 

Education. — For  secondary  education  in  1899  there  were  7  public  high  schools' 
(i  less  than  in  1898),  with  19  teachers  and  423  secondary  students;  no  private 
secondary  schools  or  normal  schools  were  reported.    The  only  university  in  the 
State  reported  23  professors  and  instructors,  331  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  gradu- 
ate students,  and  a  total  income  of  $56,522. 

Population. — The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  45.761  in 
1890,  and  but  42,335  in  1900,  a  decrease  for  the  decade  of  3426,  or  7.5  per  cent.  The 
largest  town  is  Reno,  with  a  population  in  1900  of  4500. 

Elections. — There  was  no  election  for  governor  in  Nevada  in  190a  In  1898  Rein- 
hold  Sadler,  the  Silver- Republican  candidate  for  governor,  defeated  Macmillan,  his 
Republican  opponent,  by  a  plurality  of  22.  In  the  election  for  congressman  in  1900, 
F.  G.  Newlands  (Silver  and  Dem.),  who  represented  Nevada  in  the  56th  Congress, 
was  re-elected  for  the  57th  Congress.  He  received  5975  votes,  while  E.  T.  Farrington 
(Rep.)  received  4190.  In  1900  the  Legislature  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  4  Repub- 
licans, 10  Silver  Democrats,  and  i  Independent,  and  in  the  House  of  10  Republicans, 
2  Democrats,  16  Silver  Democrats,  and  2  Independents.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will 
consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  5  Republicans,  1  Independent,  and  9  Silver  Democrats,  and 
in  the  House  of  5  Republicans,  3  Independents,  and  23  Silver  Democrats.  In  the 
national  election  of  1900  Bryan  received  6347  votes,  and  McKinley,  3849.  In  1896 
Bryan  received  8377  votes,  and  McKinley,  1938.  Bryan's  plurality,  therefore,  dimin- 
ished from  6439  votes  to  2498. 

State  OfHccrs  and  National  Representatives.— Stzte  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  Reinhold  Sadler;  lieutenant-governor,  T.  R.  Judge;  secretary  of  state, 
Eugene  Howell;  treasurer,  D.  M.  Ryan;  comptroller.  S.  P.  Davis;  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Orvis  Ring;  adjutant-general,  J.  R.  Judge,  ex-ofRcio;  attorney- 
general,  W.  D.  Jones — all  Silver  party,  except  Ring  (Rep.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  M.  S.  Bonnifield;  associate  Justices,  W.  A.  Massey, 
C.  H.  Belknap ;  clerk,  ex-ofRcio,  Eugene  Howell — all  of  the  Silver  party. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Same  as  for  1900., 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  igoo,  except  that  A.  L.  Fitzgerald  (Stiver)  replaces 
W.  A.  Massey  as  associate  justice. 
Congressional  representative  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  F.  G.  Newlands  {Silver), 

from  Reno. 

Congressional  representative  for  1901  Cs7th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  igoo. 
Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  J.  P.  Jones  (until  1903),  from  (Sold  Hill 
(Silver),  and  W.  M.  Stewart  (until  1905),  from  Carson  City  (Ind.). 
Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 
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NBW  BRtTNSWIOE,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  ot 
28,200  square  miles  and  a  population  of  (i8gi)  321,263.  Capital,  Fredericton,  with 
a  population  estimated  in  1900  at  7000.  The  province  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  an  executive  council.  It  has  ohly  one  chamber,  a  Legislative  Assembly, 
of  46  members,  elected  on  a  property  qualification.  The  province  sends  10  members 
to  the  Domimon  Senate  and  14  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Industries  and  Agriculture. — The  official  returns  for  the  fisheries  for  the  calendar 
year  1898  (the  last  reported)  give  the  total  value  of  the  catch  at  $3,849,357,  a  decrease 
of  nearly  $100,000  from  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  catch  was:  Herring, 
$1,070,799;  lobsters,  $531,524;  sardines,  $423,742;  smelts,  $351,050,  and  cod,  $311,326. 
The  amount  of  bounty  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  1891  was  '$13,74& 
in  1898,  while  the  federal  revenue  derived  from  the  fisheries  during  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $11.^12.  The  total  value  of  the  fish  exported  in  18^  was  $618,414, 
against  ^677,624  m  1898.  The  distribution  of  fry  was  5,585,000,  and  the  capital 
invested  m  the  industry  amounted  to  $1,989,503.  The  mineral  deposits  of  the  province 
are  comparatively  insignificant.  The  principal  minerals  are  gypsum  and  coal,  the 
deposits  of  the  latter  being  insufficient  for  profitable  working.  The  agricultural 
returns  for  1899  show  the  foUowing  crops:  Oats,  5,147.691  bushels;  potatoes,  4,071,200 
bushels;  turnips,  1,507,917  bushels;  buckwheat,  1,413,018  bushels;  wheat,  491,810 
bushels,  and  barley,  114,183  bushels.  There  were  in  1899,  25  creameries,  with  an 
annual  output  of  303,905  pounds  of  butter,  valued  at  $58,^)4,  and  55  cheese  factories,, 
with  an  annual  product  valued  at  $157,506. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  $5,440,733, 
against  4.925.662  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  amount,  $3,201,440  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  $1,533,514  from  Great  Britain.  Duties  collected  on  imports  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $949,961.  The  exports  have  decreased  from  $11,166,218  in  iSgS 
to  $10,492,329  in  1899.  The  number  of  failures  has  fallen  off  from  62  in  1899  to 
48  in  1900,  with  $240,907  liabilities  and  $100,825  assets.  The  merchant  marine  of  the 
province  consisted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  of  118  steamers  and  802  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  86,288. 

Banks. — At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  the  province  had  30  chartered  banks  and 
bank  branches.  There  were  also  43  post-office  savings  banks,  with  6852  depositors 
and  deposits  amounting  to  $2,365,909,  and  s  government  banks,  with  17,635  deposit- 
ors and  $6,132,648  deposits.  The  clearings  for  the  year  amounted  to  $^,^,723. 

Instruction  and  Charities. — The  school  system  of  the  province  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  members  of  the 
executive  council,  the  president  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  chief 
superintendent  of  education.  The  public  schools  are  supported  partly  by  government 
grants  and  partly  by  municipal  aid  and  district  assessments.  The  number  of  public 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  1806,  with  an  enrolment  of  63,536,  and 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  37<77i-  There  were  also  980  pupils  in  the  grammar 
schools  and  310  in  the  normal  schools.  The  University  of  Mount  Allison  College 
had  175  students  and  an  annual  income  of  $22,500.  There  were  also  6  schools  for 
Indian  children,  with  142  registered  pupils.  The  total  receipts  for  educational  pur- 
poses amounted  in  1899  to  $602,960,  of  which  the  government  contributed  $193.7^- 
Expenditures  amounted  to  $577,219.  The  charitable  institutions  of  the  province 
consisted  of  an  industrial  home  for  boys,  I  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  3  general 
hospitals,  with  a  total  number  of  l88o  inmates.  The  total  receipts  for  charitable 
purposes  amounted  to  $72,816,  of  which  $45,217  was  contributed  by  the  government. 

Pinanees. — The  total  revenue  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  $764,239. 
The  main  sources  of  revenue  were  the  Dominion  subsidies,  $483,501,  and  timber 
licenses  and  stttmpage,  $160,656.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
$749,644.  The  main  items  of  expenditure  were:  Education,  $202,705;  public  works, 
$197,883,  and  interest  not  chargeable  to  the  special  fund,  $124,431.  The  gross  debt 
of  the  province  was  $3,324,986,  and  the  total  assets,  excluding  public  buildings,  was 
$5^688,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  $2,736,298,  or  $8.51  per  head. 

NBW  BNGIiAND  800IET7,  founded  in  1805,  and  incorporated  in  1833.  had 
in  1900,  1472  members.  Annual  meetii^s  of  the  society  are  held  in  December. 
President,  William  E.  Dodge;  secretary,  George  Wilson,  32  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

NZlWF0T7NI>LAin>,  a  British  colony  of  North  America,  comprising  the  island 
of  that  name  and  a  part  of  Labrador.  The  total  area  of  the  island  is  estimated  at 
42,200  square  miles,  and  that  of  Labrador  at  160,000  square  miles.  The  population 
of  the  inland  estimated  at  about  210,000  and  of  its  dependency  at  about  sooo.  The 
capital  of  the  colony  is  St.  John's,  with  an  estimated  population  of  31.142-  The 
colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  and  an  executive  council  of  not  more  than 
7  members.  There  are  two  chambers  in  the  colony,  a  Legislative  Council,  consistrag 
of  not  more  than  IS  members,  appointed  for  life,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of 
36  members,  elected  on  manhood  suffrage  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
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Industries. — For  a  Long  time  the  main  industries  of  the  colony  were  those  connected 
with  the  fisheries.  But  with  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  mineral  deposits  of  the 
island  have  been  gradually  developed,  and  new  industries  have  sprung  up.  The 
discovery  of  large  deposits  of  roofing  state  promises  to  give  rise  to  a  very  important 
iadnstry.  The  lumber  trade  and  the  manufacture  of  pulp  arc  prc^essing  rapitUy. 
The  island  contains  lat^e  deposits  of  coal,  copper,  and  iron,  and  the  day  may  not  be 
far  o£F  when  the  mineral  industry  will  have  entirely  superseded  i^e  fisheries.  The 
latest  returns  for  the  fishery  industry  show  a  slight  in^roTement  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  princiiMU  article  of  export  was  codfish,  $4,445,031,  and  the  total  value  of 
the  catch  was  estimated  at  $5,661,210,  against  $4,935,786  in  t89&  The  total  v^oe 
of  minerals  exported  was  estimated  at  $623,002.  , 

Commerce. — The  official  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  commerce  of  the  colony.  The  total  value  of  imports  was  $7,497,147, 
against  $5,938,336  in  1897.  Of  the  total  imports,  $2,805,490  came  from  Canada, 
$2,234,353  from  Great  Britain,  and  $2,017,524  from  the  United  States.  Exports  for 
the  same  year  amounted  to  ^627,576,  against  $6,311,244  in  1899.  The  largest  im- 
porter from  Newfoundland  is  Brazil,  with  $2,068,586 ;  next  eiHnes  Great  Britain,  with 
$1,890,659;  the  United  States,  $562,759,  and  Canada,  $473,940. 

Railways  and  Telegraph. — The  colonial  railway  had  a  total  length  of  638  miles 
in  1900,  and  is  connected  with  the  railway  system  of  Canada  by  a  steamer  plying 
between  Port-au-Basques  and  Sydney,  on  Cape  Breton.  The  total  length  of  tM 
telegraph  lines  is  nearly  1500  miles. 

Finances. — The  official  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  show  a  very  encouraging 
state  of  afifairs  in  the  finances  of  the  colonv.  The  revenue  amounted  to  $2,213,334.  an 
increase  of  about  $400,000  over  i8gB.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was 
$1,983445,  leaving  a  surplus  of  nearly  $900^000,  the  largest  surplus  in  the  financial 
history  of  the  colony.  The  debt  of  the  colony  amounted  to  over  $i7,ooo,ooa 

French  Shore  Question. — On  February  19  the  insular  Legislature  renewed  the 
modus  Vivendi  of  1890,  as  it  has  done  annually  since  its  first  ratification,  bat  this 
year  not  without  a  struggle  with  the  mother  country.  Impatience  at  the  seemingly 
unnecessary  delay  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  engendered  bitterness  of  feeling 
»nong  the  islanders,  and  the  session  was  a  stormy  one,  quieted  only  by  the  abear- 
ance of  the  governor,  whose  counsel  determined  the  final  action.  Since  the  South 
African  War  caused  so  great  anxiety  at  home  and  demanded  so  much  care  in 
management,  the  Legislature  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  yielded  to  the  colonial  secre- 
tary's plea  for  more  time  in  order  to  free  the  home  government  of  one  of  its  mmy 
cares,  and  the  dispute  is  still  in  abeyance. 

As  a  result  of  the  general  elections  of  November  8,  32  seats  were  secured  bf  the 
Liberals,  and  4  by  the  Conservatives.  The  sum  of  ilo,ooo  was  oontribated  by  the 
colony  toward  the  South  African  Patriotic  Fond. 

HBW  OUZNIBA,  or  PAPUA,  a  large  island,  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
north  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Torres  Strait.  It  is  about 
1500  miles  long  and  430  miles  across  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  covers  an  area 
of  over  300,000  square  miles.  Politically.  New  Guinea  is  divided  between  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  the  statistics  for  the  separate  divisions  will  be 
given  under  their  respective  heads. 

British  New  Guinea  covers  an  area  of  90,540  square  miles,  of  which  87,766  square 
miles  are  on  the  southeastern  part  of  the  island  and  2754  square  miles  on  the  adjacent 
small  islands,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Kiriwina,  Woodlark,  Normanby. 
Goodenongh,  Fergusson,  St.  Aignan,  Rossel,  and  Sudest.  The  native  population  of 
British  Guinea  is  estimated  at  500,000,  and  the  European  at  500.  The  principal 
industries  are  gold  mining  and  the  pearl-shell  fishery.  The  output  of  gold  for  1898 
amounted  to  :^5,6oo.  The  rubber  industry  ts  ali^o  im[K>rtant,  and  sandal  wood  is 
exported  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  trade  is  principally  with  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales,  there  being  no  direct  communication  with  Great  Britain.  The 
imports  and  exports  for  1898-99  amounted  to  £52.170  and  £68,496  respectively,  against 
£46,971  and  i^.859  in  1897-98.  The  revenue  for  1900  was  estimated  at  £12,500.  and 
the  expenditures  at  £27,000.  The  constitution  of  British  New  Guinea  is  that  of 
a  crown  colony;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration is  defrayed  by  the  Australian  colonics  of  Queensland.  Victoria,  and  New 
South  Wales,  the  government  of  the  colony  is  to  a  certain  extent  influenced  by  them. 
At  the  head  of  the  administration  is  a  lieutenant-governor,  assisted  by  an  executive 
and  a  legislative  council.  For  adnninistrative  purposes  the  colony  is  divided  into 
four  magisterial  districts,  and  there  is  a  central  court  at  Port  Moresby.  The  laws  in 
(^ration  in  the  colony  are  the  same  as  those  of  Queensland,  and  all  new  laws  are 
submitted  to  the  governor  of  Queensland. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  (the  official  name  of  German  New  Guinea)  occupies  the 
northern  sectirai  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  covering  an  area  of  69.027  square 
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miles.  Its  population  in  l8g8  was  estimated  at  110,000,  including  58  Europeans,  of 
which  53  were  of  German  oriain.  The  seat  of  the  government  was  transferred  in 
2899  Stephansort  to  Friederich-Wilhelmshafen.  The  principal  articles  of  culti- 
vation are  coco-palms,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  coffee.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of 
valuable  woods,  as  areca,  sago-palm,  bamboo,  ebony,  and  others.  Copra,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  trepang  are  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  by  the  natives.  Communica- 
tion with  Europe  is  maintained  by  a  steamer  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company, 
which  visits  the  protectorate  every  two  weeks.  The  police  consists  of  I  officer  and 
24  natives.  The  imports  for  1898  amounted  to  362,000  marks,  and  the  exports  to 
3i),ooo  marks.  The  revenue  for  1900-01  for  the  New  Guinea  Protectorate  and 
Bismarck  Archipelago  was  estimated  at  923,000  marks,  including  a  subvention  of 
848,500  marks  from  the  German  government.  In  April,  i8og,  the  protectorate  was 
taken  over  from  the  German  New  Guinea  Company  by  the  German  government. 

Dutch  New  Guinea  includes  the  western  part  of  the  island,  an  area  of  151,789 
square  miles,  or  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  The  population  in  1898  was 
estimated  at  202,440,  including  307  Europeans,  566  Chinese,  and  124  Arabs.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Dutch  possessions  is  under  the  rule  of  native  sultans.  The  soil 
is  supposed  to  be  very  fertile,  but  so  far  very  little  of  it  is  cultivated,  and  the  agri- 
cultural products  are  insignificant.  There  were  in  1898,  8  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  the  natives,  with  542  pupils.  Administratively,  it  forms  a  part  of  the  "outposts" 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  administered  partly  by  Dutch  oflRciars  and  partly  by  native 
chiefs.   See  Colonies. 

NEW  HAMPBHIRII,  a  New  England  State  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
original  thirteen,  has  an  area  of  9305  square  miles.   The  capital  is  Concord. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Corn,  034,768  bushels,  $523,470;  wheat,  8085  bushels,  $7438;  oats,  995.148 
bushels,  $378,156;  barley,  102,786  bushels,  $68,867;  rye,  15,168  bushels,  $12,438; 
buckwheat,  61,578  bushels,  $32,021;  potatoes,  1,809,516  bushels,  $959,043,  and  hay, 
518,586  tons,  $8,038,083.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers estimated  the  wool  clip  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  76,383;  wool, 
■washed  and  unwashed,  496,490  pounds  ;  scoured  wool,  223.421  pounds. 

Industries. — The  total  number  of  industries  in  the  State  in  1900  was  1331 ;  amount 
of  capital  invested,  $86,632,297;  cost  of  material  used,  $58,404,515;  number  of  wage 
earners,  73,485;  total  wages  paid,  $26,144,340;  number  of  salaried  clerks  and  ofiicius, 
1653;  total  salaries,  $1,979,802;  value  of  manufactured  product,  $103,429,553.  There 
were  831  lumber  plants,  with  an  a^regate  capital  of  $12,329,843  and  8932  employees. 
A  total  of  $2,519,609  was  paid  out  in  wages,  and  the  value  of  the  lumber  product  of 
all  the  plants  was  $10,907,438.  The  value  of  the  granite  output  for  1809  was  $802,636, 
an  increase  in  a  year  of  $119,041.  Most  of  the  product  was  used  for  building  pur- 
poses and  monumental  work.  In  1899  there  were  57  cigar  factories  and  5  tobacco 
factories,  and  their  combined  production  was  8.403.538  cigars  and  1935  pounds  of 
smoking  tobacco.  The  total  amount  of  distilled  spirits  gauged  was  74,776  gallons, 
and  fermented  liquors  produced,  294,076  barrels. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  port  of  Portsmouth  aggregated  in  yafue  $48,840,  an  increase  over  the 
total  for  the  previous  year  of  $31^26;  exports,  none. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  igoo 
amounted  to  18.54  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  ii93  iS- 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900.  there  were  55  national  banks  in  operation  and  il  in 
liquidation,  and  the  capital  stock  aggregated  $5,500,000;  circulation  outstanding, 
$4,501,169;  deposits,  $14,207,553,  and  reserve  held,  $4,574,996.  The  State  banks 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  9,  and  had  capital,  $560,000;  deposits,  $989,536,  and  re- 
sources, $1,859,849;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  58,  with  depositors,  136.544;  deposits, 
$53-896,711,  and  resources,  $62,063,071. 

rinattfM.— Cash  balances  and  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1900,  amounted  to  $1,627,271.  The  total  disbursements  were  $1,170,- 
744,  leaving  a  balance,  July  i,  1900,  of  $456,527.  The  net  indebtedness  of  the  State 
on  June  i,  1900,  was  $1,118,798,  a  reduction  of  $216,269  within  the  year.  The  chief 
sources  of  State  revenue  were  the  State  tax.  $425,000,  and  the  railroad  tax,  $148,772. 

/iijMraiifr.— On  January  i,  1900,  the  number  of  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  the  State  was  195,  and  fraternal  associations,  32.  The  amount  of  risks  written  on 
lives  and  property  in  1899  was  $133,681,667;  assessments  and  premiums  received. 
$3,066,322;  losses  and  claims  paid,  $1,750,101.  The  entire  amount  of  fire  risks  written 
in  the  State  by  authorized  companies  for  the  ten  years  ending  December  31.  1R99, 
■was  $855.929343;  premiums  received.  $10,922,460,  and  losses  paid,  $5,294,394.  Life 
risks  written  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  $38,276,419;  premiums  received. 
$8,477,350,  and  losses  paid,  $3,866,701.  The  income  to  the  State  from  all  authorized 
companies  aggregated  $27,452  in  1890.  and  $56,746  in  1899.  The  following  is  a  com- 
parative statement  of  fire  insurance  in  New  Hampshire  for  1899  and  1900 : 
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Items. 


1899. 
$103,644,180 


igoo. 


Risks  written  

Premiums  received 
Losses  incurred. .. 


1,368,190 
744.909 


$105,608,394 
1,344,888 

839.145 


Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. — On  September  30,  1900,  the  inmates  of  the 
insane  asylum  numbered  425.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  State  prison  averaged 
140  for  the  year,  a  lower  average  than  usual.  During  the  year  the  State  Board  of 
Qiarities  investigated  the  needs  of  600  children,  and  located  over  500  of  them  in 
private  asylums. 

Education. — The  school  census  ot  1899  showed  a  total  of  69,783  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  16  enumerated.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  65,193, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance,  47.733.  There  were  2970  teachers,  1902  buildings 
used  as  school -houses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $3,658,143.  The  school 
revenue  was  $999,556,  and  the  expenditures,  $1,051,265,  of  which  $677,767  was  for 
teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the 
whole  school  year  was  $22.02.  There  were  52  public  high  schools  (the  same  number 
as  in  1898),  with  165  teachers  and  3464  secondaiy  students;  31  private  secondary 
schools,  with  170  teachers  and  2445  secondary  students,  and  z  puhlic  normal  school, 
with  8  teachers  and  103  students  in  normal  courses.  Two  colleges  for  men  reported 
59  professors  and  instructors,  634  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and 
a  total  income  of  $113,000;  and  i  school  of  technology  reported  21  professors  and 
instructors,  120  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of 
$71,998.  The  only  professional  institute  was  a  medical  school,  with  17  instructors 
and  131  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
3761530;  in  1900,  411,588;  increase  for  the  decade,  35.058,  or  9.3  per  cent.  The  three 
largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Manchester,  56,987;  Nashua,  23,898,  and 
Concord,  19,632. 

Elections. — -In  the  State  election  of  1900  Chester  B.  Jordan,  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  governor,  received  53,891  votes,  and  Frederick  E,  Potter,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  34,956.  The  governor's  plurality  was  thus  18,935.  This  was  a  much  larger 
plurality  than  in  1898,  when  the  Republican  plurality  was  9077.  No  members  of  the 
State  government,  except  the  governor,  were  elected  in  1900.  One  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's tv/o  representatives  in  the  56th  Congress  was  returned  to  the  57th  Congress. 
In  1899  the  State  Legislature  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  22  Republicans  and  2  Demo- 
crats, and  in  the  House  of  249  Republicans  and  149  Democrats.  In  1901,  as  a  result 
of  the  State  elections,  the  Republican  majority  will  be  still  further  increased,  and 
the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  23  Republicans  and  i  Democrat,  and 
in  the  House  of  300  Republicans  and  97  Democrats.  In  the  national  election  Mc- 
Kinley  received  54,803  votes,  and  Bryan,  35,489.  In  1896  McKinley  received  57,444 
votes,  and  Bryan,  21,650.  McKinley's  majority  was  thus  reduced  from  35.794  to 
19.314.  But  the  plurality  of  1900  was  exceedingly  large  when  compared  with  the 
average  Republican  pluralities  of  previous  years,  which  between  1876  and  1892  had 
averaged  less  than  4000.  * 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive-r- 
governor,  Frank  W.  Rollins;  secretary  of  state,  E.  N.  Pearson;  treasurer,  Solon  A. 
Carter;  adjutant-general,  A.  D.  Ayling;  attorney-general,  E.  G.  Eastman — all  Repub- 
licans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  I.  N.  Blodgett  (Dem.)  ;  associate  justices,  W.  M. 
Chase  (Dem.).  Frank  N.  Parsons  (Rep.),  R-  G.  Pike  (Rep.).  R.  R.  Wallace  (Rep.). 
R.  J.  Peaslee  (Dem.),  and  John  E.  Young  (Rep.)  ;  clerk.  A.  J.  Shurtleff. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  Chester  B.  Jordan;  secretary  of  state, 
E.  N.  Pearson;  treasurer,  S.  A.  Carter;  adjutant-general,  A.  D.  Ayling;  attorney- 
general,  £.  G.  Eastman ;  superintendent  of  education,  C.  Folsom :  secretary  Board  of 
Agriculture,  N.  J.  Bachelder ;  commissioner  of  insurance,  J.  C.  Sinclair—all  Repub- 
licans. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  CongreR.<i) :  Cyrus  A.  SuUoway 
(Manchester)  and  F.  G.  Qarkc  (Peterboro) — both  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway 
(Manchester)  and  F.  D.  Currier  (Canaan) — both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1900  C56th  Congress)  :  W.  E.  Chandler  (until  1901),  from  Concord, 
and  J.  H.  Gallinger  (until  1903),  also  from  Concord — both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  J.  H.  Gallinger  (until  1903)  ;  vacant. 

NBW  JERSBT,  a  middle  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 
^15  square  miles.  New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  The  capital 
IS  Trenton. 
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Raw  Jersey. 


Miiteralogy.—TbA  output  of  iron  ore  in  i8gg,  356,185  long  tons,  was  19,253  long 
tons  less  than  the  production  of  the  preceding  year.  The  ore  was  all  of  the  magnetite 
variety,  and  the  value  was  $814,920.  New  Jersey  ore  brought  a  better  price  in  1899 
than  that  of  any  other  State,  the  value  per  ton  being  $3.18.  Quarrying  yielded 
granite  to  the  value  of  $779,822;  limestone,  $153,035;  sandstone,  $147,768;  and  slate, 
$1600. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
Crops  for  1900:  Hay,  499,102  tons,  $8,010,587;  corn,  8,403,012  bushels,  $3,821,855; 
oats,  2,812,089  bushels,  $871,748 ;  wheat,  2,344,582  bushels,  $i,734>99i ;  potatoes,  3.342,- 
015  bnshels,  $2,005,309:  rye,  1.029,000  bushds,  $565>9^>  and  buckwheat,  160,080 
bushels,  $94,447-  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
estimated  the  wool  clip  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  41.684;  wool,  washed 
and  unwashed,  2(^,270  pounds ;  scoured  wool,  1 10,384  pounds. 

Industries. — During  1900,  17  new  silk  mills  were  built,  as  follows;  One  for  velvets, 
2  silk  throwing,  7  for  broad  silks,  3  for  ribbons,  i  for  hat  bands,  2  for  silk  and 
satin,  and  l  for  dyeing  and  finishing.  The  new  cotton  mills  established  in  1900  num- 
bered 3,  and  contained  an  aggregate  of  11,500  spindles  and  410  looms.  During  1900 
there  were  231  commercial  and  business  failures,  representing  .62  of  I  per  cent  of  the 
37,304  business  concerns  in  the  State.  In  the  preceding  year  the  failures  numbered 
168,  or  .46  of  I  per  cent  of  the  36,317  concerns  doing  business  at  that  time.  In  1899 
there  were  936  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  45  of  tobacca  The  aggregate  production 
for  the  calendar  year  was  85,633,665  cigars,  484.950  cigarettes,  4,185,148  pounds  of 
plug  tobacco,  2,360,917  pounds  of  fine  cut,  9,055,213  pounds  of  smoking,  and  3,306,604 
pounds  of  snuff.  There  were  46  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  was  136,661 
gallons — the  largest  amount  manufactured  in  any  State  except  California.  The 
amount  of  spirits  rectified  was  464,608  gallons;  spirits  gauged,  1,972,750  gallons,  and 
fermented  liquors  produced,  2,150,684  barrets.  In  1899,  127,598  tons  of  pig  iron  were 
manufactured,  and  170,262  tons  in  1900,  a  gain  for  the  latter  year  of  42,664  tons. 
■  Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  1900  the  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  ports  of 
Bridgton,  Newark,  and  Perth  Amboy  aggregated  in  value  $1,057,208;  exports, 
$2,931,098;  imports  of  gold  and  silver,  $1,399,095;  exports,  none;  total  foreign  trade. 
$5,387,401,  an  increase  in  the  year  of  $1,455,830.  Since  the  large  foreign  trade  at 
Jersey  City  is  credited  wholly  to  the  port  of  New  York,  the  above  figures  do  not 
represent  at  all  accurately  the  total  commerce  of  the  State.  - 1 

Railways  and  State  Highways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the 
calendar  year  1900  amounted  to  4.90  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of 
3257.42.  $150,000  are  spent  annually  on  the  State  roads.  The  aggregate  contribu- 
tions of  the  State  for  roads  since  1891  are  ^5,318,  and  with  this  aid  530  miles  of 
road  have  been  constructed  in  ten  years.  The  new  road  construction  in  1900  was 
83  miles,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  arrangements  had  been  completed  for  the 
construction  of  65  additional  miles. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  116  national  banks  in  operation  and  14 
in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $15,138,290;  circulation  outstanding, 
$8,107,217;  deposits,  $76,065,103;  and  reserve  held,  $22,079,177.  The  State  banks, 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  20,  and  had  capital,  $1,703,750;  deposits,  $8,144,031,  and  re- 
sources, $11,730,508;  loan  and  trust  companies,  30,  with  capital,  $5,560,800;  deposits, 
$40,045,760,  and  resources,  $52,673,028;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  26,  with  deposi- 
tors (estimated),  202,682;  deposits,  $57,886,922;  resources,  $63,550,190,  and  surplus, 
$5,380,703.  The  net,assets  of  342  building  and  loan  associations  ^gregated  $47,561,- 
890,  of  which  more  than  $9,500,000  represented  profits  to  the  shareholders. 

Finances, — The  total  receipts  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
October  31,  1900,  were  $3,453,296,  of  which  the  State  tax  on  railroad  corporations 
furnished  ^08,830,  and  the  tax  on  miscellaneous  corporations,  $1,494,720.  The  total 
disbursements  for  the  year  were  $2,701,226,  and  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  was  $752,070.  This  amount,  added  to  the  balance  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  gives  a  balance,  November  i,  1900,  of  $2,005,222.  The 
indebtedness  of  the  State  was  $119,000,  and  there  wel-e  $713,242  in  the  sinking  funds. 

Education. — ^The  attendance  at  the  public  schools  for  the  school  year  1^9-1900 
was  332,575,  and  the  school  expenditures  for  the  year  aggregated  ^,333,55a  For 
secondary  education  in  1899  there  were  89  public  high  schools,  with  458  teachers  and 
10,154  secondary  students,  and  71  private  secondary  schools,  with  4oi5  teachers  and 
3480  secondary  students.  Normal  school  training  was  given  in  3  public  normal 
schools,  which  had  35  teachers  and  868  students  m  normal  courses.  Five  univer- 
sities and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  143  professors  and  in- 
structors, 1790  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of 
$529,893;  3  schools  of  technology  reported  40  professors  and  instructors,  536  prepara- 
tory and  collegiate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $67.615 ;  and  i  coll^  for  women 
reported  15  professors  and  instructors,  39  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate 
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Students,  and  a  total  income  of  $i2,ooa  For  professional  education  tiiere  were  5 
theological  schools,  with  37  instructors  and  473  students.  No  law  or  medical  schtwls 
were  reported. 

State  Institutions. — ^The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  1900  was  1591,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  500  were  discharged.  $193,066  were  spent  for  the  support  of  con- 
victs, and  $ir,88o  for  furnishings  and  repairs.  The  earnings  of  the  prison  inmates 
aggregated  $91,634.  The  school  for  the  feeble  minded  reports  73  instructors,  337 
pupils,  and  property  to  the  value  of  $225,000. 

National  Guard. — The  National  Guard  of  New  Jersey  consists  of  43  staff  officers, 
130  cavalry,  140  artillery,  and  3397  infantry.  The  tot^  number  of  men  authorized 
is  5127,  and  the  State  appropriation  is  $174,000. 

Population. — The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  1,444,- 
933  in  1890  and  1,883,669  in  igoo— an  increase  for  the  decade  of  438,736,  or  30.4  per 
cent.  The  five  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Newark,  246,070;  Jersey 
City.  206,433;  Paterson,  105,171;  Camden,  75-935;  and  Trenton,  73.307- 

Hoboken  Fire. — The  largest  disaster  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  involving  a  property  loss  estimated  at  between  $S,ooo,ooo  and  $7,000,000  oc- 
curred on  June  30,  1900,  when  the  four  docks  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Company,  situated  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  were  completely 
destroyed,  and  three  ocean  liners  were  burned  out  to  their  steel  frames.  The  fire 
originated,  apparently  spontaneously,  in  one  of  a  large  number  of  cotton  bales  lying 
on  the  southernmost  of  the  piers.  Although  it  appeared  that  the  docks  were  sup- 
plied, and,  as  had  been  thought,  adequately,  with  modern  fire  apparatus,  which  was 
immediately  broug^it  into  use,  the  fire,  aided  by  a  strong  wind,  spread  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  over  the  length  of  the  dock  to  the  west  and  to  the  north  over  the 
remaining  docks  and  the  four  steamships  lying  by  them.  By  the  agreement  of  wit- 
nesses hardly  more  than  ten  minutes  elapsed  from  the  first  alarm  until  the  entire 
acreage  comprehended  by  the  ships  and  wharves  was  in  a  blaze.  The  largest  of  the 
vessels,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  was  towed  out  into  the  river,  and  the  fire, 
which  had  not  extended  below  her  upper  works,  was  quickly  extinguished.  Of  the 
other  three  vessels,  the  Main,  of  6398  tons,  burned  at  her  pier,  and  the  Bremen,  of 
10,000  tons,  and  the  Saale,  of  5267  tons,  drifted  out  into  the  stream  with  the  tide 
and  burned  until  practically  all  the  inflammable  material  contained  in  them  was 
consumed.  The  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  about  300.  Some  of  those  killed  were 
longshoremen  who  jumped  into  the  river  and  were  drowned,  while  others  were  ship 
employees  working  on  the  lower  decks  of  the  vessels  and  cut  off  by  blazing  pas- 
sages and  hatchways.  The  most  pitiful  incident  of  the  disaster  was  that  many  of 
these  latter  could  be  seen  and  talked  with  and  even  handed  water  through  the  port- 
holes of  the  SaaU.  Yet  the  portholes  were  by  a  few  inches  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
their  escape.  It  was  pointed  out,  in  commenting  upon  the  fire,  that  in  few  of  the 
large  600  or  800  feet  docks  of  New  York  has  fireproof  construction  been  followed 
in  building.  The  docks  are  commonly  built  upon  piles,  with  wooden  floors,  posts, 
roof-trusses  and  sheathing.  In  course  of  time  this  wood  becomes  dry,  or  soaked  in 
places  with  oi!  and  tar,  and  this  becomes  especially  dangerous  when,  as  is  usual,  the 
docks  contain  a  large  quantity  of  inflammable  merchandise.  With  reference  to 
ocean  liners,  moreover,  it  was  noted  that  the  fireproof  material  so  extensively  used 
for  buildings  is  very  little  employed.  Tons  of  inflammable  material  are  put  into 
passenger  ships  "which  contribute  only  to  forms  of  barbaric  decoration."  So  that, 
while  the  modern  vessel  is  in  the  first  instance  a  steel  structure,  the  overlaid  fittings 
and  equipments  are  so  highly  combustible  that  a  fire  once  started  is  likely  to  run 
through  the  entire  ship.  To  be  sure,  the  frame  will  be  left.  "The  truth  is."  remarks 
a  paper  devoted  to  shipping  interests,  "that  while  the  subject  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion on  land  has  attained  great  perfection,  the  fitting  and  equipment  of  ships  have 
been  carried  out  in  almost  total  disregard  of  these  facts." 

Legislature. — Corporation  Laws. — Sveral  important  acts  relative  to  corporations 
were  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  An  act  passed  in  March  provided  that 
no  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  should  be  dissolved  until  they 
had  paid  all  taxes  due  to  the  State.  Another  act  provided  that  all  corporations  doing 
business  in  the  State  should  be  obliged  to  file  a  statement  with  the  secretary  of  state 
giving  details  as  to  the  business  and  stock  of  the  company.  More  specifically  such 
corporations  were  obliged  to  set  forth  the  amount  of  their  authorized  stock  and  the 
amount  actually  issued  and  outstanding,  and  also  the  date  appointed  for  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  for  the  election  of  directors.  The  same  act  pre- 
scribed that  domestic  corporations,  with  the  exception  of  railway  and  canal  corpora- 
tions, and  those  under  the  supervision  of  the  departments  of  insurance  and  banking, 
should  further  state  whether  the  name  of  the  corporation  had  been  at  all  times  dis- 
played at  its  registered  office  in  the  State,  and  whether  such  corporation  had  kept 
at  its  registered  office  a  transfer  book  and  a  stock  book  containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  stodcholders  and  the  number  of  shares  held  1^  them,  and 
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whether  these  books  had  been  open  at  all  times  to  the  examination  of  stockholders,  as 
required  by  law.  By  another  act  the  discretionary  power  given  to  the  governor  to 
erant  extension  of  time  to  corporations  that  had  not  paid  their  taxes  was  taken  away 
irom  him,  and  he  was  directed  to  declare  vacant  the  charters  of  all  corporations 
which  had  not  paid  their  taxes  for  two  years  past.  The  previous  act  allowing  the 
governor  discretionary  power  had  apparently  not  been  extensively  taken  advantage 
of  by  him,  for  in  May,  1899,  he  declared  void  the  charters  of  642  corporations  for 
non-payment  of  taxes,  and  in  May,  igoo,  he  declared  void  the  charters  of  672  more. 

An  act  was  approved  on  March  23  providing  that  all  corporations,  excepting  rail- 
road and  canal  corporations,  enjoying  municipal  franchises,  and  having  r^hts  on  or 
below  streets  and  highways,  should  be  charged  a  franchise  tax  equal  to  2  per  cent 
of  the  gross  receipts  received  by  them  from  all  business  transacted  in  the  State.  In 
the  case  of  pipe  line  companies  whose  operations  extended  into  other  States,  the  tax 
was  directed  to  be  that  proportion  of  2  per  cent,  of  their  total  receipts  in  which 
their  lines  in  New  Jersey  stood  to  their  total  length  of  line. 

An  important  act  was  approved  on  March  22  authorizing  cities  to  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  water-works  and  to  pay  for  the  same  by  the  issuance  of  bonds,  for  the 
redemption  of  which  the  property  of  the  city  mif(ht  be  pledged.  These  bonds  were 
to  pay  interest  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.,  and  a  sinking  fund  was  to  be  provided  for 
their  redemption.  The  city  was  also  authorized  to  purchase  the  works,  if  it  seemed 
expedient  to  do  so,  not  by  the  issuing  of  bonds,  but  by  the  assumption  at  par  of  the 
pnncipal  and  interest  of  any  construction  bonds  issued  by  the  contractor  for  the 
works,  and  secured  by  mortgage  upon  the  water  rights  and  works.  In  this  enactment 
no  debt  limit  within  which  the  city  was  obliged  to  keep  was  specified.  An  act  was 
also  passed  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  in  each 
city ;  this  board  should  have  entire  charge  of  the  administration  of  water-works  and 
of  the  distribution  of  the  water  supply  in  that  city,  and  should  collect  the  water  rents 
and  have  charge  of  the  books  in  which  the  rents  and  accounts  were  entered. 

An  act  was  approved  on  March  3i  amending  an  act  passed  in  1899,  wherel^  it  was 
enacted  that  no  sewers  should  empty  into  the  waters  of  the  State,  provided  that  this 

frohibition  did  not  interfere  with  the  use  or  extension  of  the  existing  sewer  system, 
n  1900  this  proviso  was  repealed.  The  regulation  for  the  flowing  of  sewage  matter 
into  the  v/aters  of  the  State  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sewerage  Committee, 
but  in  regard  to  the  general  prohibition  of  sewers  emptying  into  State  waters  it  was 
enacted  that  the  waters  of  the  State  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  water  separat- 
ing New  Jersey  from  any  other  State  unless  such  waters  were  potable. 

Revision  of  School  Regulations. — A  total  revision  was  made  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  relations  governing  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  most 
important  changes  made  by  this  revision  are  summarized  as  follows  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Montdatr,  N.  J. : 

1.  The  referendum  is  introduced  in  electing  a  system  for  securing  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  (Art.  VI.).  Each  municipality  that  is  divided  into  wards  mar 
determine,  by  popular  vote,  whether,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer  or  elected  at  large. 

2.  Each  municipality  divided  into  wards  may  have  its  own  examining  board  for  the 
licensing  of  teachers.  This  board  shall  act  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  State  thus  extends  its  authority  over  the  city 
in  the  matter  of  licensing  teachers  (Art.  IV.,  Sec  34). 

3.  Specifications  for  new  school  buildings  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  (Art.  X.).  Proper  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  will  thus  be 
secured. 

4.  Any  district  in  the  State  is  now  authorized  to  establish  a  kindergarten.  Wher- 
ever a  kindergarten  is  organized  children  4  years  of  age  are  privileged  to  attend 
(Art.  XIT.). 

5.  Union  graded  schools  are  established  in  country  districts  (Art.  XI.). 

6.  Boards  of  education  may  provide  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  who  reside 
in  remote  parts  of  the  district;  also  of  pupils  who  attend  the  union  grades  school 
(Art.  IX.,  Sec.  118). 

Since  1895  the  township  district  law  has  gone  into  effect.  Each  municipality  now 
is  one  school  district,  and  the  schools  are  under  the  management  of  a  single  Board 
of  Education. 

Palisades  Park  Commission. — In  conjunction  with  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  (sec  New  York,  paragraph  Legislation),  an  act  was  passed  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  commission  of  10  members,  who  were  authorized 
to  select,  take  over,  and  manage,  in  the  interests  of  the  State,  lands  along  the  Pali- 
sades of  the  Hudson,  appropriate  to  form  a  continuous  park  from  Fort  Lee,  in  New 
Jersey,  to  the  termination  of  the  Palisades,  in  New  York.  The  commission  was 
empowered,  with  certain  restrictions  as  regards  roads  already  established,  to  acquire 
lands  by  purchase  or  eminent  domain,  and  to  make  rules  for  their  use  and  govem- 
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ment  The  commission  was  also  empowered  to  construct  roads  and  boulevards 
through  the  lands  acquired  and  was  directed  to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  New  York  Palisades  Commission  to  the  end  that  the  interstate  park 
thus  jointly  established  might  be  laid  out  upon  a  uniform  plan. 

An  act  was  approved  on  March  20  providing  that  no  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
holding  office  in  the  service  of  any  county  should  be  removed  without  cause;  and 
that,  exc^t  in  offices  with  fixed  terms,  veterans  should  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior and  should  be  entitled  to  a  hearii^  if  charges  were  preferred  against  them. 

An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Public  Library  Commission 
of  5  members  to  act  as  an  advisory  committee  to  all  librarians  of  public  libraries  who 
asked  their  advice  concerning  the  acquisition  of  new  books,  their  cataloguing,  or  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  libraries.  The  commission  was  also  authorized 
to  give  to  each  small  library  of  less  than  5000  books  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100,  pro- 
viding that  the  library  itself  appropriated  an  equal  amount. 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  1898,  Foster  M.  Voorhees,  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  governor,  defeated  his  Democratic  opponent  by  a  plurality  of  5499.  At  the 
election  for  congressmen  in  1900  New  Jersey's  8  representatives  in  the  56th  Congress 
were  returned  to  the  57tfa  Congress,  A.  L.  McDermott  (Dem.)  having  been  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  W.  D.  Daly  (Dem.).  The  Legislature  in 
1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  14  Republicans  and  7  Democrats,  and  in  the  House 
of  43  Republicans  and  16  Democrats.  As  a  result  of  the  State  elections  in  1900  the 
Legislature  in  1901  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  17  Republicans  and  4  Democrats, 
and  in  the  House,  of  45  Republicans  and  15  Democrats.  In  the  national  election 
McKinley  received  221,707  votes  and  Bryan,  164,013.  In  1896  McKinley  received 
221,367  votes  and  Bryan,  133,675.  McKinley's  plurality  therefore  decreased  from 
87,692  to  56,899.  Before  1896,  however,  the  State  had  since  1876  gone  Democratic 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900 :  Executive — 

fovernor,  Foster  M.  Voorhees;  secretary  of  state,  George  Wurts;  treasurer.  G.  B. 
wain;  comptroller,  W.  S.  Hancock;  attorney -general,  Samuel  H.  Gray;  adjutant- 
general,  W.  S.  Stryker;  superintendent  of  education,  C.  J.  Baxter;  commissioner 
of  banking  and  insurance,  William  Bettle — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  W.  J.  Magie  (Rep.);  associate  justices,  D.  A. 
Depue  (Rep.),  J.  Dixon  (Rep.),  B.  Vansyckel  (Dem.),  C.  G.  Garrison  (Dem.), 
J.  H.  Lippincott  (Dem.),  W.  S.  Gummere  (Rep.),  G.  C.  Ludlow  (Dem.),  Gilbert 
Collins  (Rep.) ;  clerk,  William  Riker,  Jr.  (Rep.). 

Court  of  Errors  and  Appals :  Judges,  J.  W.  Bogert,  G.  Krueger,  F.  Adams,  W.  H- 
Vredenbunrh,  C.  E.  Hendrickson,  J.  H.  Nixon;  chancellor,  A.  T.  McGill  and  the 
Supreme  Court  justices. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  igoa 

Judiciary:  Supreme  Court — chief  justice,  D.  A.  Depue  (Rep.)  ;  associate  justices, 
J.  F.  Fort  (Rep.).  J.  Dixon  (Rep.),  B.  Vansyckel  (Dem.),  C.  G.  Garrison  (Dem.), 
A.  Q.  Garretson  (Dem.),  W.  S.  Gummere  (Rep.),  G.  C.  Ludlow  (Rep.),  G.  Collins 
(Rep.);  clerk,  William  Riker,  Jr.  (Rep.). 

Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals:  Judges,  J.  W.  Bogert,  G.  Krueger,  F.  Adams.  W. 
H.  Vredenburgh,  C.  E.  Hendrickson,  Peter  V.  Voorhees;  chancellor,  W.  J.  Magie 
and  the  Supreme  Court  justices. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  H.  C  Louderisl^er 
(Rep.),  from  Paulsboro;  J.  J.  Gardner  (Rep.),  from  Atlantic  City;  B.  F.  Howell 
(Rep.),  from  New  Brunswick;  J.  F.  Stewart  (Rep.),  from  Paterson;  R.  Wayne 
Parker  (Rep.),  from  Newark;  C.  N.  Fowler  (Rep.),  from  Elizabeth;  J.  S.  Salmon 
(Dem.).  from  Boonton;  W.  D.  Daly  (Dem.),  from  Jersey  City. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1001  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900,  excq>t 
that  A.  L.  McDermott,  from  Jersey  City  (Dem),  replaces  W.  D.  Daly. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  William  J.  Sewell  (until  1901)  and  J.  Kean 
(until  1905) — both  Rq>ublicans. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress):  John  Kean  (until  1905),  from  Elizabeth; 
vacant. 

NEW  JERTJSAIiBBif,  OHUROH  OF  TH£I,  a  religious  sect,  most  numerous  in 
England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  composed  of  those  who  follow  the  theologi- 
cal views  of  Emanuel  Swedenborv  (1688-1772)  as  published  in  his  various  arcana. 
The  first  regular  congregation  in  the  United  Stetes  was  formed  in  1792  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  but  organization  was  not  effected  until  1817,  when  the  General  Convention  was 
established.  The  church  government,  a  modified  episcopacy  for  individual  churches, 
is  completed  by  district  associations  and  the  annual  General  Convention,  which 
includes  representatives  from  the  associations.  Their  increase  in  membership, 
which  has  been  slow  during  the  past  decade,  remains  small  for  the  last  year.  The 
latest  reports  credit  Swedenborgians  with  7679  members,  143  ministers,  and  I73 
churches. 
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NEW  BSEZIOO,  a  southwestern  Territory  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 
122460  square  miles.  New  Mexico  was  organized  December  13,  1850.  The  capital 
is  Santa  re. 

Mineralogy. — ^The  estimated  production  of  gold  for  the  calendar  year  igoo  was 
43,5^  &1C  ounces,  coinage  value,  $900,000,  and  of  silver,  600,000  fine  ounces,  value, 
$366,ooa  The  production  of  coal  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was 
1,187,334  tons — the  largest  annual  tonnage  in  the  history  of  the  Territory — the  esti- 
mated value  of  which  was  $1,837,165.  ,  The  total  output  of  coke  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1900,  was  42,803  tons,  which  was  shipped  to  smelting  plants  in 
Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas.  New  Mexico  has  more  than  80  mining 
districts,  which  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Territory.  The  mineral  re- 
sources are  extraordinary,  and  include,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  among 
the  more  important  the  following :  Lead,  zinc,  copper,  iron  ores,  limestone,  sandstone, 
hydraulic  cement,  turquoise,  garnet,  opal,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  mineral  waters, 
mineral  paint,  alum  rock,  basalt,  and  tin.  An  immense  area  of  mineral  lands  is 
awaiting  the  capitalist,  and  it  is  predicted  that  New  Mexico  mines  will  soon  afford 
the  best  opportunities  for  investment  in  the  United  States. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Corn,  554-752  bushels,  $355.041 ;  wheat,  3.847.347  bushels,  $2,616,196;  oats, 
229,994  bushels,  $110,397;  barley,  31,204  bushels,  $19,346;  potatoes.  18,544  bushels, 
$21,140;  and  hay,  77.341  tons,  $765,676.  The  species  of  hay  grown  is  the  kind 
known  as  alfalfa.  As  a  rule,  three  cuttings  a  year  of  this  plant  are  made  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  in  the  south  five  cuttiiq^  a  year  are  expected. 
The  average  yield  is  one  and  one-half  tons  per  acre  to  each  cutting.  Alfalfa  is  used 
by  stock  raisers  as  a  fattening  food,  and  is  fed  to  hogs  with  as  much  success  as  to 
cattle.  New  Mexico  has  to  depend  upon  artificial  irrigation  for  the  enlargement  of 
her  agricultural  area.  There  are  at  present  four  water  systems — one  in  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  Territory — and  much  capital  might  profitably  be  invested  in 
extending  these  systems.  In  addition  to  the  grain  crops  mentioned  above.  New 
Mexico  produces  many  varieties  of  fruits,  and  most  of  the  ordinary  garden  veg- 
etables. The  canaigre  plant,  one  of  the  richest  producers  of  tannic  acid  known,  is 
found  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Territoiy.  In  1900 
New  Mexico  contained  more  sheep  than  any  other  Territory  or  State.  The  esti- 
mated wool  product  for  the  year  was:  Number  of  sheep,  3,786,688;  wool,  washed 
and  unwashed,  16,093,424  pounds ;  wool,  scoured,  7,402,975  pounds. 

Manufactures. — In  1899  there  were  13  cigar  and  3  tobacco  factories,  and  the  com- 
bined output  for  the  calendar  year  was  520,000  cigars  and  11,900  pounds  of  smokit^ 
tobacco. 

Railways. — During  the  calendar  year  4900  the  new  construction  of  railroads 
amounted  to  7.43  miles,  giving  the  Territory  a  total  mileage  of  1758.07. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  the  total  number  of  national  banks  organized  was  18. 
only  9  of  which  were  in  operation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $736,800;  circula- 
tion outstanding,  $493,191;  deposits,  $3,701,408;  and  reserve  held,  $1,134,841-  The 
territorial  banks,  June  30,  1900,  numbered  6,  with  capital,  $344,650;  deposits,  $1,688,- 
996;  and  resources,  $2,125,4^   No  private  or  savings  bank  was  reported. 

Finances. — The  total  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  190a,  was  $38,452,181.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness.  September  3, 
1900,  was  $1,205,100,  a  decrease  of  $38,300  in  a  year.  The  county  indebtedness  in 
1900  aggregated  $2,973,023.  The  treasurer  reports  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Territory  its  business  is  on  a  cash  basis.  The  balance  in  the  treasury, 
June  2,  1900,  was  $150,969,  but  it  was  expected  that  by  the  close  of  the  fifty-first 
fiscal  year,  on  December  i,  1900,  this  would  be  reduced  to  $102,731. 

Education. — In  1899  the  district  schools  numbered  513,  and  the  teachers,  575. 
There  were  21,761  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  16,553.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  for  school  purposes  aggregated  ^51,107,  and  the  expenditures, 
$135,749.  Six  public  high  schools  had  176  students  and  13  teachers,  and  4  private 
secondary  schools  had  83  students  and  12  teachers.  The  following  shows  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  and  of  teachers  and  the  value  of  property  for  each  of  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions;  University  of  New  Mexico,  170  pupils,  16  teachers,  property 
valuation,  $89,000;  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  177  pupils,  22  teachers, 
proper^  valuation,  $8^000;  School  of  Mines,  68  pupils,  3  teachers,  property,  $55,000 ; 
Normal  School  of  Silver  City,  85  pupils.  5  teachers,  property,  $20,000;  Military 
Institute.  105  pupils,  5  teachers,  proper^,  $30,000;  New  Mexico  Normal  University, 
197  pupils.  7  teachers,  property,  $55,000.  In  addition  there  were  59  sectarian  schools, 
supported  by  the  Catholic,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches,  and  the  New  West 
Educational  Commission. 

State  Institutions  and  Charities. — In  1899  the  school  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
had  13  pupils  and  one  teacher,  and  property  to  the  value  of  $5000.  The  average  num- 
ber ox  patients  in  the  Territorial  insane  asylum  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1900, 
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was  92,  as  compared  with  77  for  the  preceding  year.  On  September  I,  1899,  183  con- 
victs were  confined  in  the  territorial  penitentiary.  During  the  ensuing  year  127 
additional  prisoners  were  received,  making  a  total  o£  310;  of  this  number  93  were 
discharged  and  3  escaped,  leaving,  on  September  i,  1900,  214  prisoners. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  i8go  was 
153.593,  and  in  1900,  195,310,  a'n  increase  for  the  decade  of  41,717,  or  37.3  per  cent. 

Statehood. — In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  governor 
renewed  the  recommendation  in  his  previous  report,  that  New  Mexico  be  admitted 
as  a  State.  The  governor  stated  that  while  the  population  of  New  Mexico  as 
estimated  by  the  federal  census  of  1900  was  less  than  200,000,  the  territorial  officials 
were  assured  that  this  number  was  an  underestimate,  and  that  the  Territory  con- 
tained, exclusive  of  Indians,  at  least  225,000  inhabitants. 

Elections. — In  the  territorial  election  of  1900,  Rodey,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
delegate  to  Congress,  received  21,567  votes  and  Larra^o,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
I7<857  votes.  Rodey's  plurality  was  thus  3710.  This  was  a  larger  plurality  than  in 
iSj^B,  when  Perea,  the  Republican  nominee,  received  a  plurality  of  2063.  The  terri- 
torial Legislature  for  1901  will  have  8  Democrats  and  28  Republicans  in  the  two 
branches.  In  1900  the  territorial  Legislature  had  6  Democrats  and  30  Republicans  in 
the  two  branches. 

Territorial  Government  and  National  Delegates. — Territorial  government  for  1900: 
Executive — governor,  Miguel  A.  Otero  (Rep.);  secretary,  George  H.  Wallace 
(Rep.);  treasurer,  J.  H.  Vaughn  (Rep.);  auditor,  L.  M.  Ortiz  (Rep.);  adjutant- 
general,  W.  H.  Whiteman  (Rq>)  ;  attorney-general,  K  L.  Bartlett  (Rep.) ;  superin- 
tendent of  education,  M.  C  de  Baca  (Rep.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  W.  J.  Mills;  associate  justices,  J.  R.  McFie,  J.  W. 
Crumpacker,  F.  W.  Parker,  and  C.  C.  Leiand ;  clerk,  J.  D.  Sena — all  Republicans. 

Territorial  government  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  1900. 

Judiciary :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Territorial  delegate  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  Pedro  Perea  (Dem.),  from  Ber- 
nalillo. 

Territorial  delegate  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  B.  S.  Rodey  (Rep.),  from  .\lbu- 
querque. 

NEW  SOUTH  WAIiBS,  a  state  of  the  Australian  commonwealth  under  the 
constitution  taking  effect  January  i.  1901,  borders  the  Pacific  Ocean,  touching 
Queensland  on  the  north,  Victoria  on  the  south,  and  South  Australia  on  the  west.  The 
capital  is  the  port  Sydney,  with  a  population,  including  the  suburbs,  of  about  427,000. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education. — The  state  consists  of  141  counties,  the  total 
estimated  area  of  which  is  310,^  sqnaix  miles — an  area  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  except  Virginia,  that  touch  the  Atlantic  The  estimated  popu- 
lation on  June  30,  1899,  was  1,357,050—725,900  males  and  631,150  females;  on  June 
3D,  1900,  1,361,120—729,420  males  and  631,700  females.  Only  about  three-fourths  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  aborigines  and  about  three  and  one-half  per  cent, 
are  foreigners.  There  is  no  state  religion.  The  Anglican  CHiurch  has  the  greatest 
number  of  adherents;  others  of  the  leading  denominations,  named  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan  and  other  Methodist  churches, 
Presbyterian,  and  Congregational.  Education,  which  is  controlled  by  the  state,  is 
to  a  certain  extent  gratuitous  and  for  children  between  6  and  14  years  compulsory. 
The  total  number  of  state  schools  in  1898  was  2817,  of  which  1750  were  primary 
schools;  there  were  4759  teachers  and  a  student  enrolment  of  227,561,  and  the  net 
state  expenditure  was  i656.829  ($3,196,130).  In  addition  there  are  industrial  and 
reformatory  schools,  schools  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind,  and  the  Sydney  Grammar 
School.  In  l8g8  there  were  upward  of  58,000  pupils  in  956  private  schools,  of  which 
about  one-third  were  Roman  Catholic.  The  University  of  Sydney  has  about  50 
teachers  and  465  students. 

Government  and  Finance. — Responsible  government  under  a  constitution  was  estab- 
lished in  New  South  Wales,  which  was  the  oldest  of  the  Australian  colonies,  in  1855. 
This  constitution  with  its  amendments  was  little  affected  by  the  new  constitution  of 
the  federated  commonwealth.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor  (the 
Right  Hon.  William  Lygon,  Earl  Beauchamp,  since  January,  1899),  who  is  appointed 
by  the  British  government  and  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  of  ten  members  responsible 
to  the  legislatttre.  The  constitution  places  the  legislative  power  in  a  legislature  of 
two  houses,  the  legislative  council  and  the  legislative  assembly,  members  of  the 
former,  not  less  than  21  in  number  and  at  present  58,  being  appointed  by  the  crown 
for  life,  and  members  of  the  latter,  125  in  number,  being  elected  triennally  on  a 
basis  of  manhood  suffrage.  The  premier  and  treasurer  since  September,  1899.  has 
been  Sir  William  John  Lyne.  There  are  inferior  and  circuit  courts  and  a  supreme 
court,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  six  puisne  judges. 

Revenue  accrues  chiefly  from  import  duties,  excise,  direct  taxation,  and  railways; 
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the  leading  expenditures  are  for  public  works  and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
Revenue  and  expenditure  for  fiscal  years  have  been  as  follows : 

1897.  i8g8.  1899-  1900. 

Revenue  £9,107,208  i9.304.253  £9.754-185  £9,572,912 

Expenditure  9,440,350    9,219,940    9,734,417  9,403.144 

For  the  fiscal  year  1901  the  estimated  revenue  is  £10,360,899,  and  the  ordinary 
expenditure  (excluding  war  and  plague  expenses)  £10,331,170.  In  1900  the  public 
debt  amounted  to  £61,572,831,  of  which  about  80  per  cent,  has  been  expended  on  the 
construction  of  railways,  tramways,  telegraphs,  water-works,  and  sewerage. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  principal  industries  are  agriculture  and  mining. 
In  March,  1900,  the  cultivated  land  in  the  country  amounted  to  2,438,761  acres,  of 
which  1,839,626  acres  were  under  wheat ;  in  the  previous  year  these  amounts  were 
respectively  2,206,500  and  1,631,954  acres.  Besides  wheat  the  products  include  corn, 
barley,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  tducco,  su{^r-cane,  and  grapes  and  other  fruits.  At  the 
beginnii^  of  1899  there  were  about  41.241,000  sheep  tn  the  country,  2,029,500  cattle, 
491,500  horses,  and  247,000  swine.  The  wool  produced  in  the  fiscal  year  1899 
amounted  to  271,864,306  pounds,  valued  at  £8,361,721.  During  the  year  there  was 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  live  stock.  The  mineral  wealth  of  New 
South  Wales  includes  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  antimony,  cinnabar, 
coal,  and  asbestos.  There  also  occur  in  small  quantities  diamonds,  rubies,  opals,  and 
other  precious  stones.  The  total  value  of  minerals  raised  up  to  the  beginning  of  1899 
was  placed  at  £119,853,429,  of  which  coal  accounted  for  .^321,205.  The  value  of 
the  mineral  ou^ut  for  1899  was  £6,157,000,  the  increase  over  1898  being  £1,290,000. 
The  production  of  the  principal  minerals  in  1898  and  1899  was  as  follows: 

Gold.      Lead,  Zinc,    /-  •v  1 

Ounces.     and  Silver.     ^PP*^"      ^m.  Coal. 

1898   340,493      £1,762,278    £220,887    £60,600  £1,271,832 

1899   496,196        2,229,653      339.814      98,428  1,325.798 

The  principal  exports  in  1898  were  as  follows:  Wool,  280,948,406  pounds,  value, 
£9.457j535;  gold  coin,  £6,529,060;  coal,  £962,668;  hides  and  skins,  £840,533  ;  preserved 
and  frozen  meat,  £721,457;  tallow.  £495,918;  leather,  £340,400.  The  total  imports  and 
exports  have  been  reported  as  follows : 

1896.  1897.  1898.  1899. 

Imports  £2^561,510  £21,744,350  £24,453.560  £25,594.315 

Exports  23,010,349    23,751,072    27,648, 1 17  28,445,466 

In  1899  the  British  Empire  was  represented  by  83  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  70.2 
per  cent,  of  the  exports.  In  1895.  3  per  cent.,  and  in  1899,  8  per  cent,  of  the  exports 
went  to  the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  of  1900  the  merchant  marine  of  New 
South  Wales  comprised  about  1040  vessels  aggregating  136,000  tons.  The  total 
number  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  in  1898  was  3316,  of  3,464,867  tons; 
and  cleared,  3263  vessels  of  3,455,061  tons. 

CommwnicatioTis. — ^New  South  Wales  has  expended  about  £38,000,000  upon  its 
railways.  On  June  30,  1900,  there  were  2811  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  of 
which  104  miles  had  been  completed  during  the  year  then  ended,  while  about  300 
miles  were  under  construction.  Excepting  84  miles  of  private  railway,  all  the  rail- 
ways and  street  railways — of  which  the  city  of  Sydney  has  over  70  miles — are 
owned  by  the  government  and  operated  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  three  com- 
missioners. For  the  years  ending  June  30,  1899  and  1900.  the  total  net  profits  of  the 
railways  (including  tramways)  were  £1,515,365  and  £1.462,649  respectively.  At  the 
beginning  of  1899  there  were  13,242  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  operation,  with  916 
stations,  the  cost  of  constructing  the  system  being  over  £989.000. 

MBW  TCffiK,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
orieinal  thirteen,  has  an  area  of  49.170  square  miles.   The  capital  is  Albany. 

Mineralogy. — The  production  of  petroleum  in  1899  was  1,320,909  barrels,  valued 
at  $1,708,926.  New  York  was  the  only  State,  except  Pennsylvania,  which  mined  all 
four  varieties  of  iron  ore  in  1899;  the  output  was:  Magnetite,  344,159  tons:  red 
hematite,  45,503  tons;  brown  hematite,  31.975  tons,  and  carbonate.  22.153  tons;  total, 
443.790  long  tons,  valued  at  $1,241,985.  The  increase  for  the  year,  263,839  tons,  was 
nearly  one  and  a  half  times  the  total  production  for  1898.  Quarrying  yielded  five 
kinds  of  stone  in  1899,  year's  output  of  each  being  valued  as  follows:  Limestone, 
$i.545.699;  sandstone,  $1,218,053;  marble,  $338,816;  granite,  $306,711,  and  slate, 
$76,675. 
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Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  for  1900:  Hay,  3,351,991  tons,  $47,095,474;  potatoes,  27,481,356  bushels, 
$12,366,610;  com,  17,236,032  bushels,  $8,100,935;  wheat,  6,496,166  bushels,  $5,002,048; 
oats,  44.538,974  bushels,  $14,252,472;  barley,  3,751,924  bushels,  $1,913481 ;  rye,  3.189.- 
165  bushels,  $1,785,933,  and  buckwheat,  3,280,158  buslKls,  $1,8^^.  New  York  led 
all  the  States  in  the  production  of  buckwheat  and  potatoes,  and  ranked  second  in  the 
production  of  rye.  The  wool  clip  of  igoo  was  estimated  as  follows :  Number  of  sheep, 
819,088;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  4,914,528  pounds;  scoured  wool,  2,457,364 
pounds. 

Industries. — The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  shows  the  number  of  establishments,  number  of  employed,  and  annual 
wages  paid  in  the  leading  industries,  as  reported  by  3553  employers  for  the  year  1899 : 

T„         .                     Number  of      Number  of  Wages  Paid 

industries.                  Establishments.   Employees.  in  1899. 

Lime,  brick,  ^lass,  etc   197  15,203  $6,042,037 

Metals,  machmery,  and  apparatus   989  102,154  51,127,291 

Lumber,  cooperage,  furniture,  etc....  389  23.457  10,366,216 

Leather,  rubber,  pearl,  etc   223  20,^  7.976.594 

Chemicals,  oils,  explosives,  etc   123  10,869  S>^>297 

Paper,  cardboau^,  and  pulp   70  4,413  1,893,512 

Printing,  etc   417  28,831  16,506,305 

Textiles    238  48,201  16,557,911 

Clothing,  millinery,  etc   319  47,295  18,037,239 

Food,  tobacco,  and  liquors   347  34.698  15,795,642 

Gas.  electricity,  street  railways,  etc. . .  52  '4*9^  9>709,86o 

Building    190  5,880  3.370,745 

Total   3.553  356,278  $162,645,649 

In  1899  there  were  6490  manufacturers  of  cigars,  and  423  of  tobacco,  and  their 
combined  output  for  the  calendar  year  was  1,292.927,577  cigars,  1,929,^.253  cigar- 
ettes, and  18,201,916  pounds  of  tobacco,  of  which  3,1^,766  pounds  was  plug  cut, 
2.285,917  pounds  was  fine-cut,  12,643,125  pounds  was  smoking,  and  i03.i(W  pounds 
was  snuS.  Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  numbered  35.'  The  production 
of  fruit  brandy  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was  88,824  gallons ;  amount  of 
spirits  rectified,  13,204,177  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  30.590,770  gallons,  and 
fermented  liquors  produced,  0,5(23,108  barrels.  New  York  held  first  place  among 
the  States  in  the  production  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  fermented  liquors.  During  the 
calendar  year  1899  the  production  of  pig  iron  was  264,346  long  tons,  and  in  1900, 
292,827  long  tons.  In  1899  New  York  and  New  Jersey  together  produced  61,461  long 
tons  of  open-hearth  steel.  The  entire  quantity  of  aluminum  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  (7,150,000  pounds)  was  manufactured  at  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.  The 
number  of  hogs  packed  and  marketed  at  Buffalo  during  the  year  ended  March  i, 
1900,  was  361,000.  New  textile  milts  built  during  1900  included  5  cotton  mills,  with 
46,240  spindles;  8  stlk  mills,  and  2  finishing  mills. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  trade  at  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1900,  was:  Gold  and  silver,  imports,  $24,765,253;  gold  and  silver, 
exports,  $87,9^.559;  merchandise,  imports,  $537,237,282,  and  merchandise,  exports, 
$518,834,471.  This  was  63  per  cent,  of  the  imports  to  the  United  States,  and  37  per 
cent,  of  the  exports.  Fifteen  years  ago  46  per  cent,  of  the  exports  were  shipped  from 
New  York.  Imports  of  merchandise  at  eleven  other  ports  of  the  State  aggregated 
in  value  $26,887,781;  exports,  $39,561,053;  imports  of  gold  and  silver,  $9,376,620; 
exports,  $6,041,940.  The  to^l  forewn  tii^de  of  the  State  was  $1,250,612,959,  an 
increase  in  a  year  of  $134,386,962.  During  the  fiscal  year,  4233  vessels  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York,  the  gross  tonnage  of  which 
aggregated  8,176,761  tons;  and  4018  vessels  cleared,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  7,843,529 
tons. 

Transportation  and  State  Highways. — ^The  new  steam  railway  construction  re- 
ported for  the  calendar  year  1900  was  36.90  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage 
of  8230.11.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  steam  roads  in  1900  was 
73,846.114,  and  on  the  street  surface  and  elevated  roads,  1,^,138^7;  67^  persons 
were  killed  and  1374  injured  by  the  steam  roads|  in  1900,  while  the  accidents  on  the 
street  and  elevated  railways  aggregated  152  killed  and  665  injured.  The  average 
number  of  employees  on  all  the  street  railroads  of  the  State,  including  the  elevated 
roads  of  Brookljm,  was  28.075,  who  received  as  wages  and  salaries  an  aggregate  of 
$16,968,907.  The  tonnage  on  the  State  canals  for  1900  was  3,350,000  tons,  a  falling 
off  from  the  figures  for  1899  of  336,000  tons,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  take  traffic 
did  not  open  until  April  23. 
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Under  the  new  Higbie-Armstrong  act  $150,000  was  appropriated  in  1900  by  the 
Legislature  for  building  roads.  Twenty-three  roads,  covering  a  mileage  of  53.58, 
had  been  begun  at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  roads  are  to  cost  $377,584,  one-half 
of  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  localities  benefited  by  the  roads. 

Banks,— On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  337  national  banks  in  operation  and  159 
in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $97,336,930;  circulation  outstanding, 
$56,777.725 ;  deposits,  $(^24.636, 1 28,  and  reserve  held,  $260,050,063.  The  State  banks 
May  31,  1900,  numbered  200,  and  had  capital,  $28,870,700;  deposits,  $251,059,315,  and 
resources,  $365,838,895.  The  loan  and  trust  companies  June  30,  1900,  numbered  59, 
with  capital,  $48,250,000;  deposits,  $640,837,146,  and  resources,  $796,<^3,887 ;  private 
banks,  15,  with  capital,  $495.«M;  deposits,  $2,365,619,  and  resources,  $3,184,516;  and 
mutual  savings  banks,  128,  with  depositors,  2,036,016:  deposits,  $922,081,596,  and 
resources,  $1,037,869,160.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  banks  during  the  year  was: 
State  banks,  7;  trust  companies,  2,  and  savings  banks,  i.  The  trust  companies 
reported  a  gain  in  resources  from  January  to  July,  1900,  of  $124,293,165,  and  the 
savings  banks  an  increase  of  $37,460,061  durii^  the  same  period.  Of  the  total 
deposits  in  savir^s  banks  of  the  United  States  in  1900,  nearly  42  per  cent,  was  in 
New  York  banks.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  in  New  York  City  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1900,  were  $51,964,588,572,  or  $5,403,642,199  less  than  the 
clearings  of  the  preceding  year.  The  exchanges  at  New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Albany,  and  Binghamton  aggregated  $52,516,601,231,  a  net  decrease  of 
$St358.940,95o  in  a  year.  In  ipoo  there  were  299  building  and  loan  associations  in  the 
State,  with  a  total  membership  of  89,409  and  assets  aggregating  $37,253,725. 

Finances. — On  September  30,  1900,  the  State  debt,  incurred  mainly  for  canal 
improvements,  amounted  to  $10,130,660.  The  receipts  and  balances  for  the  fiscal 
year  were  $36,511,698,  of  which  $4,504,815  was  the  balance  from  October,  1899; 
expenditures,  $29,221,896;  balance  in  treasury  September  30.  1900,  $7,289,802.  Some 
of  the  chief  sources  of  State  revenue  were :  Tax  on  corporations.  $2.624.508 ;  organi- 
zation tax  on  corporations,  $356,77^  and  inheritance  tax,  $4,334,803.  Under  the  new 
law  placing  the  duty  of  assessing  the  special  franchise  tax  upon  the  State  Board  of 
Tax  Commissioners,  4751  valuations  were  made,  aggregating  $266,163,059,  an  increase 
of  $170,101,157  over  the  assessment  of  the  same  property  by  the  local  assessors  in  the 
previous  year.  The  total  receipts  from  excise  taxes  for  1900  amounted  to  $12,567,- 
199,  of  which  $4,232,625  was  received  by  the  State  treasury,  the  balance  going  to  the 
local  authorities. 

Insurance. — In  1900  there  were  253  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the 
State,  with  assets  of  $1,943,004,411,  capital  stock  of  $105,122,017,  and  other  liabilities 
of  $1,515,309,737.  The  risks  in  force  amounted  to  $32,925,249,575,  and  the  surplus 
was  $353-326,119.  There  were  55  fraternal  beneficiary  societies,  with  receipts  for  the 
year  of  $33,047,648,  and  disbursements  of  about  $31,000,000;  and  53  non-fraternal 
associations,  with  receipts  of  $11,382331;  payments  for  claims  of  $7,956,803,  and 
payments  for  expenses,  $3,398,026. 

Education. — The  annual  report  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
shows  that  the  increase  for  the  year  1899-1900  in  the  total  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  was  $5,368,500;  in  the  value  of  sdiool  sites,  $6,614,880;  in  the  number  of 
school  children,  19,574  >  iti  the  number  of  teachers,  856,  and  in  the  number  of  volumes 
in  school  libraries.  16,688.  During  the  year  four  school  districts  were  dissolved,  and 
their  territory  united  with  other  districts.  The  school  districts  in  1900  numbered 
11.740;  school -houses,  11,931;  children  of  school  age.  1.569.653;  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  857,488;  value  of  school-houses  and  sites,  ^1,768,495;  length  of 
school  term,  175  days.  The  number  of  private  schools  was  944  (57  less  than  in  1899). 
and  the  aggregate  attendance  was  163,946.  The  average  annual  salary  of  the  34.848 
teachers  employed  was  $604.78.  The  expenditures  for  teachers'  salaries  amounted 
to  $19,218,892;  for  buildings,  sites,  repairs,  etc.,  $8,854,633;  for  school  libraries. 
$142,158.  During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1900,  the  State  paid  $529,118  for 
the  support  of  secondary  schools  and  the  several  departments  of  the  State  Univ«-sity, 
and  $414,353  for  the  mamtenance,  etc..  of  the  normal  schools.  The  State  bears  about 
6  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  secondary  education.  The  total  cost  of  secondary  education 
in  IQOO  was  $6,096,371,  of  which  $4,077,420  was  for  high  schools,  and  $2,018,953  for 
academies.  The  secondary  schools  reported  79,365  students,  and  property  valued  at 
$28,412,184.  For  higher  education  $7,663,037  was  expended  in  igoo;  29,795  students 
were  reported  as  attending  New  York  colleges  and  professional,  technical,  and  other 
special  schools:  and  such  mstitutions  reported  in  1900  property  valued  at  $77,902,339. 
The  number  of  libraries  of  all  kinds  in  1900  was  1035.  Between  1893  and  1900  the 
number  of  independently  organized  libraries  under  State  supervision  has  grown  from 
29  to  175,  and  of  books,  from  69,956  to  606,332.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
school  libraries  in  1900  was  1.560,858. 

During  1900  an  event  of  some  importance  was  the  passage  of  the  Davis  law,  which 
unified  the  education  boards  of  Greater  New  York,  and  provided  for  a  uniform 
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salary  schedule  for  teachers  in  all  boroughs,  with  a  mandatory  annual  increase  of 
pay,  and  for  the  raising  of  a  general  fund  for  the  salaries  of  supervisors  and  teachers 
and  a  special  fund  for  other  school  expenses.  The  Board  of  Estimate  is  to  receive 
budgets  from  the  Board  of  Education,  but  is  not  allowed  to  diminish  the  general 
fund  below  the  amount  of  4  mills  on  each  dollar  of  property  value.  The  salary  of 
teachers  is  fixed  within  certain  lithits  by  the  Board  01  Education,  the  Board  of 
Examiners  being  required  to  estimate  the  value  of  previous  experience  of  teachers 
gained  both  in  and  out  of  the  Greater  New  York.  The  bill  was  made  retroactive 
from  January  i,  1900,  though  signed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  on  May  3.  An  effort 
was  made  to  provide  for  the  unification  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  but 
was  unsuccessful,  partly  through  the  impossibility  of  reaching  an  agreement  as  to  the 
appointment  of  the  State  chancellor. 

Fenat  and  Charitable  Institutions. — The  average  number  of  prisoners  confined  in 
the  various  orisons  during  1900  was  3376,  about  one-half  of  whom  were  engaged  in 
productive  labor.  The  expenditure  for  the  support  of  prisoners  during  the  fisral 
year  was  $460,528.  On  October  i,  1900,  there  were  22,088  inmates  of  the  various 
State  insane  hospitals,  an  increase  of  653  over  the  number  of  inmates  one  year 
previous.  The  expenditures  for  the  State  hospitals  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $3,599,632, 
or  $165.38  per  capita.  The  total  expenditures  for  construction  and  extensive  repairs 
during  the  year  were  $662,949.  The  State  commission  also  reports  $20,000,000  in- 
vested in  buildings  and  equipment,  an  average  cost  of  $909  per  patient.  The  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  reports  115  instructors  and  assistants,  1352  pupils,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $587,053. 

National  Guard. — The  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  most 
important  body  of  State  militia  in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  69  staff  officers, 
343  cavalry,  370  artillery  and  13,4^  infantry.  The  total  authorized  strength  is 
18,000  men,  and  the  State  appropriation  is  $574,000 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
5,997.853;  in  1900,  7,268,012;  increase  for  the  decade,  1,270,159,  or  21.2  per  cent. 
This  is  the  largest  numerical  increase  recorded  for  any  decade,  and  the  highest 
percentage  of  increase  since  i860.  The  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are: 
New  York  (the  largest  city  in  the  United  States),  3,437,202;  Buffalo.  352,387; 
Rochester,  162,608;  Syracuse,  108,374;  Albany,  94,151;  Troy,  60,651,  and  Utica, 
56,383. 

The  CrotoH  Dam  Strike. — In  the  early  part  of  April  a  strike  broke  out  anioi^  the 
Italian  workmen  engaged  in  constructing  the  new  dam  at  the  Croton  reservoir,  which 
is  being  built  to  increase  the  water  supply  of  New  York  City.  The  strike  was 
singular,  inasmuch  as  foreign  workmen  were  striking  for  the  enforcement  of  an 
American  law.  The  strikers  were  receiving  $1.25  for  a  day  of  10  hours,  whereas 
the  law  of  New  York  State  provides  for  the  payment  of  $1.50  for  a  day  of  8  hours 
on  public  works  of  this  kind.  The  contractors,  however,  claimed  that  the  law  could 
not  be  applied  in  their  case,  since  it  was  passed  after  they  had  taken  the  contract. 
Deputy  sheriffs  were  sent  to  the  work,  and  soon  the  militia  was  ordered  to  the  scene 
of  the  trouble  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  as  it  was  claimed  that  the  strikers  would  not 
allow  other  men  to  take  their  places,  and  that  they  might  possibly  cut  off  the  water 
supply  of  New  York  City.  Some  of  the  strikers  were  said  to  be  armed,  which  seemed 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  killing  of  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  night.  The  attempts  of 
the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  and  of  the  Italian  consul-general  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  were  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  contractors  to  make 
any  concessions.  Soon  the  State  authorities  made  several  arrests  of  strikers  on 
charges  of  inciting  to  riot,  drilling  under  arms,  etc. ;  and  the  men.  realizing  that  their 
struggle  was  hopeless,  returned  to  work  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Municipal  Ownership  of  Docks. — A  communication  was  made  public  in  March 
from  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler,  the  com[>troller  of  New  York  City,  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  advocating  the  ownership  by  the  city  of  that  part  of  the  water-front  of 
Slanhattan  Island  which  was  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  The  assessed  value 
of  this  private  dock  property  is  $18,631,130,  and  it  could  be  bought,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  comptroller,  for  about  $36,000,000.  The  reasons  why  these  docks,  constituting 
in  value  about  one-third  of  the  entire  water-front,  should  be  purchased  are  given 
by  the  comptroller,  as  follows:  (i)  Cheaper  rentals  and  better  facilities  can  be  given 
under  municipal  ownership.  Much  of  the  property  now  held  privately  and  situated 
in  localities  of  great  commercial  importance  is  so  poorly  maintained  or  little 
developed  as  to  offer  facilities  altogether  inadequate  to  shipping  interests.  The 
proprietors,  moreover,  are  naturally  unwilling  to  spend  money  for  extensive  improve- 
ments, because  they  realize  that  their  property  may  be  at  any  time  taken  over  by  the 
city.  (2)  Aside  from  the  advantages  accruing  to  New  York  commerce  and  to  private 
commercial  interests,  the  municipal  ownership  of  the  docks  would  furnish  New  York 
with  a  very  profitable  business  investment.  The  constitutional  clause,  however, 
which  limits  New  York  City's  indebtedness  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of 
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her  taxable  property  places  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  bond  issue  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  section  should  be  so  amended  as  to  exempt  from  the  debt  limitation  bonds 
issued  for  revenue-producing  enterprises.  (See  Municipal  Government.)  But  if 
this  did  not  seem  practicable,  a  slight  change  in  existing  laws  would  enable  the  city 
to  acquire  the  dock  property  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  increase  materially  the  city's 
debt.  With  the  same  view  of  extending  and  increasing  the  dock  facilities  of  New 
York  City,  the  charter  revision  committee  recommended  on  December  i  "that  the 
limit  now  fixed  upon  the  annual  issue  of  bonds  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  wiOiout  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Aldeimen  for  dock  purposes 
be  raised  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  a  year." 

Rapid  Transit. — ^The  contract  for  the  undergroimd  electric  railway  in  New  York 
City  was  signed  on  February  24.  1900.  The  conditions  upon  which  it  was  signed 
proved  that  New  York  City  had  at  last  learned  the  value  of  municipal  franchises. 
The  main  points  of  the  contract  were  as  follows:  (i)  Mr.  John  B.  MacDonald, 
backed  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction  Company,  of  which  Messrs. 
August  Belmont  &  Company  were  the  organizers  and  fiscal  agents,  agreed  to  build 
the  tunnel  and  electric  railway  for  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  sum  of  $35,000,000; 
and  for  the  proper  performance  of  this  work  security  was  given  in  $7,000,000.  (2) 
The  plans  for  the  road  were  to  be  those  drawn  up  by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  their  engineers,  and  the  contractor  was  to  be  subject 
to  municipal  inspection.  (3)  Payment  to  the  contractor  as  the  work  progressed  was 
to  be  made  by  bonds  issued  by  the  city;  but  interest  on  such  bonds  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  contractor,  who  agreed  to  pay  in  addition  a  i-per-cent.  sinking  fund  to 
provide  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  bonds.  (4)  The  ownership  of  the  road 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  city  and  was  to  be  leased  by  the  city  to  the  contractor  for 
fifty  years.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  conditions  of  this  contract  that  the  taxpayers 
of  New  York  City  will  not  pay  one  cent  for  the  building  of  the  road,  and  that  at  the 
expiration  of  fifty  years  the  entire  system  with  all  its  accrued  value  reverts  absolutely 
to  the  city.  This  is  so  widely  different  from  the  perpetual  frandiises  of  the  Man- 
hattan Railway  and  other  of  New  York's  railway  systems  as  to  amount  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  city.  Much  credit  is  given  by  unanimous  consent  to  Alexander 
E.  Orr,  president  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and  to  Bird  S.  Coler,  comptroller 
of  New  York,  for  their  energy  and  ability  in  overcoming  the  legal  and  political 
difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  executing  the  contract.  The  contract  was  finally 
made  practicable  (i)  by  action  of  the  New  York  Legislature  on  January  25,  providing 
that  the  New  York  City  Municipal  Assembly  should  have  no  power  over  the  issue 
of  bonds  for  rapid  transit  purposes,  but  that  the  bonds  might  be  authorized  at  one 
time  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  issued  by  the  comptroller  as 
needed;  and  (2)  by  action  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
February  16,  approving  the  securities  offered  by  Messrs.  MacDonald  and  Belmont. 
See  the  article  Rapid  Transit. 

Ice  Trust. — Late  in  April  much  popular  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  action 
of  the  American  Ice  Company  in  endeavoring  to  put  up  the  price  of  ice  in  New 
York  City  to  60  cents  per  100  pounds,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent-  over  the  rate 
charged  for  several  years  past.  The  American  Ice  Company  is  a  corporation  which 
was  organized  in  18^,  took  over  the  Knickerbodcer  Ice  Company  of  Maine  and  the 
Consolidated  Ice  Company  of  New  York,  and  issued  for  those  properties  and  for 
other  purposes  securities  to  a  par  value  of  $36,954,100.  The  company  defended  its 
action  in  putting  up  the  price  of  ice  on  the  ground  that  there  had  been  a  shortage 
the  previous  year  in  the  ice  crop  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  was  known,  however,  that 
the  company  owned  an  abundant  storage  supply  of  ice  in  Maine,  and  that  in  any 
event  artificial  ice  could  be  made  and  sold  at  a  profit  for  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 
In  the  investigation  which  followed  it  transpired  that  His  Honor  Robert  A.  Van 
Wyck.  the  mayor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  and  other  men  prominently 
connected  with  the  government  of  New  York  were  large  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany. Action  was  immediately  brought  both  against  the  American  Ice  Company  and 
against  Mayor  Van  Wyck.  The  action  in  the  former  case  was  t»sed  on  the  ground 
that  the  company  was  endeavoring  to  comer  a  necessary  article  of  consumption  in 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  law  of  the  State,  and  its  charter  should  therefore 
be  vacated.  In  the  latter  case  action  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  American  Ice 
Company  had  dealings  with  three  of  the  large  city  departments,  and  that  the  mayor 
was  therefore  interested  in  city  contracts,  in  violation  of  the  law.  As  evidence 
that  the  mayor  had  become  interested  in  the  company  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
monopolistic  tendencies,  it  was  alleged  that  exclusive  docking  privileges  had  been 
granted  to  it  with  his  acquiescence,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  mayor  had  been 
allowed  to  acquire  $500,000  par  value  in  the  company's  securities  in  return  for 
$50,000  cash  and  his  notes  for  the  remainder.  The  charges  filed  with  Governor 
Roosevelt  asking  for  the  mayor's  removal  were  dismissed  by  the  governor  on 
November  23  on  the  ground  that  no  proof  had  been  offered  of  any  wilful  violation 
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of  law  on  the  part  of  the  mayor,  such  as  could  justify  the  drastic  measure  of  re- 
moving him  from  office.  And  in  this  connection  the  governor  appended  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  New  York  to  the  effect  ttat  it  appeared  that  the 
mayor  had  acquired  stock  in  the  American  Ice  Company  prior  to  the  objectionable 
transactions  of  that  company,  and  that  if  those  transactions  had  been  without  his 
knowledge,  then  the  mayor  could  not  be  held  guilty  of  offence.  The  proceedings 
to  vacate  the  charter  01  the  ice  company,  while  not  decided,  seemed,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  likely  to  fall  into  innocuous  desuetude.  In  a  preliminary  skirmish,  based 
on  technicalities,  as  >to  whether  or  no  an  order  issued  by  Judge  Chase  in  May 
appointing  a  referee  to  secure  evidence  by  the  examination  or  witnesses,  was  valid, 
the  api}e]late  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  November  20  declared  thatordernuH 
and  void.  As  popular  interest  m  the  subject  had  in  the  meanwhile  subsided,  and  as 
the  American  Ice  Company  had  long  since  reduced  the  price  of  its  ice,  both  as  a 
concession  to  public  opinion  and  because  several  independent  ice  companies  had 
started  in  business,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  case  of  the  ice  company  would  not 
be  given  further  preference  on  the  court  calendar. 

Ramapo  Water  Company. — In  August  1900,  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  City  were 
unwontedly  aroused  and  frightened  by  a  contract  proposed  and  recommended  on 
August  16  by  the  Commissioner  of  Water  Supply  to  the  Board  of  Public  Improve- 
ments, binding  the  cit^  to  take  200,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily  for  40  years  from 
the  Ramapo  Water  Company  at  a  cost  of  $70  per  million  gallons,  entailing  upon 
the  cit^  thereby  a  cash  and  property  loss  amounting  in  round  f^res  to  $200,000,000. 
By  a  tie  vote  of  the  board  successive  motions  to  lay  the  matter  over  for  four  and 
three  weeks  were  lost,  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  postpone  action  on  the  contract — 
for  the  ratification  of  which  a  majority  of  the  board  were  in  favor — for  fourteen 
days  pending  a  report  from  the  comptroller.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  comp- 
troller presented  an  adverse  report,  and  temporary  injunctions  obtained  by  taxpayers, 
and  the  force  of  popular  indignation,  precluded  the  possibilt^  of  any  favorable 
action  by  the  board  in  the  immediate  future.  It  was  generally  felt,  however,  that  a 
very  great  danger  had  been  narrowly  averted,  and  might  at  any  time  recur,  and  an 
investigation  of  the  matter  was  made  by  the  comptroller,  the  press,  and  in  great 
detail  by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York.  The  resulting  disclosures  were 
of  a  startling  nature.  The  Ramapo  Company,  it  appeared,  had  been  organized  in 
New  York  in  1887,  under  a  legislative  act  authorizing  private  companies  to  sup- 
ply cities  with  water  and  to  acquire  land  and  water  rights  for  that  purpose,  by 
condemnation  or  otherwise.  In  1890  the  Legislature  gave  to  such  companies  sweep- 
ing power  to  acquire  rights  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  to  intercept  and  divert 
water  from  the  owners  or  riparian  owners,  and  to  lay  conduits  across  the  lands  of 
others.  In  1895  the  Legislature  passed  a  special  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Limit  and 
Define  the  Powers  of  the  Ramapo  Water  Company."  By  this  limitation  the 
Ramapo  Company  acquired  greater  power  in  its  special  line  than  was  or  is  possessed 
by  any  other  such  water  company,  or  by  any  town  or  city  in  the  State.  It  gained 
the  right  to  furnish  water  upon  contract  anywhere  within  the  State,  to  any 
municipality,  or  public  or  private  corporation,  and  for  either  municipal  or  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  no  proviso  was  made  "for  filing  an  amended  certificate  or 
obtaining  the  consent  of  local  authorities."  The  ability  of  the  Ramapo  Company 
to  acquire  under  this  act  land  and  water  rights  was  practically  unlimited.  For 
the  following  proceeding  was  prescribed  for  any  owner  who  objected  to  the  route 
laid  out  by  the  Ramapo  Company  of  the  taking  of  his  property  by  condemnation 
proceedings;  (.i)fVithiH  Hfteen  days  after  hearing  of  the  matter  from  the  com- 
pany, the  objector  should  send  to  the  company  a  notice  of  petition  to  the  court, 
together  with  "a  survey,  map  and  profile  of  the  route  designated  by  the  company  and 
of  the  proposed  alteration  thereof."  (2)  The  justice,  upon  the  hearing  of  the  ap- 
plication, should  appoint  a  commission  of  three,  who  should  choose  one  of  the  two 
routes:  with  this  proviso,  that  the  route  originally  chosen  by  the  company  should 
not  be  materially  lengthened  nor  substantially  changed.  (3)  The  commissioners 
should  receive  from  the  plaintiffs  $6  per  man  per  day  and  their  reasonable  ex- 
penses; this  sum  to  be  refunded  by  the  defendants,  if  defendants  lost.  While  the 
power  of  Uie  Ramapo  Company  was  thus  atigmented,  the  power  of  New  York 
City  to  obtain  water  was  diminished  till  it  was  less  than  that  of  any  other  city  in 
the  State.  By  a  legislative  act  of  1896,  Brooklyn,  which  was  badly  in  need  of  an  ad- 
ditional supply,  was  prohibited  from  using  the  abundance  of  water  in  Suffolk 
County;  and  this  prohibition  continued  in  force  under  the  Greater  New  York 
charter.  In  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  moreover,  was  inserted  a  new  and 
dextrous  clause,  whereby  the  city  was  enjoined  from  acquiring  water-rights  which 
were  in  whole  or  in  part  used  for  supplying  water  to  other  towns  or  cities  or  the 
people  thereof.  While  this  act  prevented  the  city  of  New  York  from  acquiring  the 
rights  to  the  unused  surplus  of  available  watersheds,  no  matter  in  how  great 
ratio  the  surplus  stood  to  the  total  supply,  it  did  not  prevent  the  city  of  New  York 
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from  buying  to  any  quantity  the  waters,  the  rights  of  which  were  owned  by  private 
companies.  And  hence  the  private  companies  could  take  from  the  towns  the  water 
which  they  actually  did.  need,  and  sell  it  to  New  York  City  along  with  the  surplus, 
while  New  York  City  could  not  acquire  from  the  companies  by  condemnation 
the  water  which  towns  did  not  need.  Under  the  stimulating  effect  of  its  abilt^ 
to  work  mischief  the  Ramapo  Company  acquired  extensive  water-rights  in  nearly 
every  county  of  the  Hudson  Valley  and  also  in  part  of  the  Mohawk  and  Delaware 
valleys.  The  proposed  contract  with  the  city  of  New  York  was  then  sprung  on  the 
public.  After  its  temporary  defeat,  and  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1900, 
three  bills  were  introduced  to  render  abortive  any  further  plans  of  the  Ramapo  Com- 
pany with  reference  to  New  York  City,  (i)  The  Demarest  bill,  which  was  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  act  of  1895,  ^ving  the  Ramapo  Company  its  exclusive  privileges,  was 
opposed  on  the  score  of  its  constitutionality,  and  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly. 
(2)  The  Morgan  bill,  prepared  by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City, 
which  provided  that  in  certain  speciRed  counties  the  city  of  New  York  might  have 
power  to  condemn  water-rights  owned  by  private  companies,  provided  that  the 
same  were  not  in  actual  use,  or  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  would  not  be 
reasonably  needed  by  other  cities  or  towns.  Strong  opposition  of  a  covert  nature 
developed  against  this  bill,  and  having  remained  in  committee  many  weeks,  it  was 
withdrawn,. as  it  was  thought  to  endanger  the  success  of  the  Fallows  bill.  (3)  The 
Fallows  bill  provided  that  before  any  contract  entered  into  by  the  commissioner 
of  water  supply  with  a  private  water  company  became  valid,  it  should  receive  the 
approval  of  uie  Boards  of  Public  Improvements  and  of  Estipiates  and  Apportion- 
ments, and  also  the  separate  written  consent  of  the  mayor  and  the  comptroller. 
The  Fallows  bill  passed  over  the  mayor's  veto  and  became  a  law.  The  powers 
of  the  Ramapo '  Company  remained  unrepealed,  and  hence  the  danger  remained 
that  New  York  City,  through  inability  to  obtain  water  elsewhere,  might  some  day  be 
forced  into  contracting  at  a  large  loss  with  a  private  water  company. 

Water  Supply  of  New  York  City. — The  proposed  Ramapo  contract  caused  wide 
discussion  of  the  present  and  future  water  supply  of  New  York  City.  The  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York,  made,  through  their  engineers,  an  elaborate 
investigation  of  this,  and  their  report  confirmed  the  commissioner  of  water 
supplies'  statement  that  Greater  New  York  urgently  needed  a  largely  increased 
suf^ly.  The  engineering  committee  of  the  association  stated  that  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  had  on  several  occasions  narrowly  escaped  a  water  famine.  In  1891,  in 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  the  storage  reservoirs  were  exhausted, 
and  there  was  only  a  little  water  left  in  the  Central  Park  reservoirs.  For  255 
days,  preceding  February  5>  1900,  the  rainfall  on  the  watersheds  supplying  New 
York  had  been  below  the  normal;  the  Croton  reservoirs  had  been  steadily  lowered, 
and  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  were  wifhin  a  few  days  of  a  water  famine.  At 
about  the  same  time  Brooklyn  had  a  still  narrower  escape,  being  within  one  day  of 
the  exhaustion  of  her  supply.  A  water  famine,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  not  neces- 
sarily or  probably  deprive  the  city  of  water  for  washing,  cooking  or  drinking,  but  it 
would  st^  business,  shut  down  the  factories,  and  leave  New  York  at  the  mercy 
of  a  conflasration.  The  committee  found  that  the  average  daily  consumption  of 
water  for  1899  in  all  the  boroughs  of  New  York  City  was  371,778,000  colons  or 
"an  average  daily  consumption  per  capita  of  103  gallons,  which  approximates  to 
the  lowest  rate  of  consumption  in  any  large  American  city."  Of  this  amount  the 
city  furnished  93.7  per  cent,  and  private  companies  the  balance.  For  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  the  greatest  permanent  yield  on  completion  of  the 
Cornell  dam  was  estimated  at  290,000.000  gallons  per  day.  For  the  year  igoo  the 
consumption  was  estimated  at  243,000,000,  and  the  yearly  incrrase  in  consumption 
was  estmiated  at  15,000,000.  For  the  year  1903,  therefore,  the  consumption  will 
be  equal  to  the  supply,  and  after  that  only  an  increased  carefulness  and  a  partial 
saving  of  the  present  large  waste  will  tide  the  city  over  until  additional  supplies 
can  be  made  available :  the  very  longest  time  which  the  city  can  wait  for  this  was 
considered  to  be  ten  years.  The  daily  yield  in  Brooklyn  was  found  to  be  about 
108,000,000  gallons,  and  for  some  years  the  consumption  has  very  nearly  equalled 
this.  The  engineering  committee  recommended  the  immediate  building  of  a  48-inch 
pipe  to  Milburn,  and  the  erection  of  additional  pumps  there.  The  amount  of  water 
wasted  in  Greater  New  York,  either  in  houses  or  underground,  was  variously  es- 
timated at  from  120,000,000  to  150,000,000  gallons  a  day.  The  committee  believed 
that  all  methods  for  saving  more  than  about  one-tenth  of  this  would  be  "costly  and 
slow  of  development,"  and  that  "no  great  saving  could  be  hoped  for  inside  of  twenty 
years."  In  the  matter  of  an  increased  supply  the  committee  found  five  sources  from 
which  large  quantities  of  sufficiently  pure  water  could  be  economically  drawn:  (i) 
The  Ten-Mile  and  Housatonic  rivers  would  furnish,  by  gravity,  750,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  daily.  But  as  this  supply  lies  largely  in  Connecticut,  a  riparian  owner 
in  that  State  could  enjoin  the  proposed  diversion  of  the  waters  of  those  rivers,  in 
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either  the  New  York  or  the  Federal  courts.  And  if  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut 
authorized  the  ci^y  of  New  York  or  a  private  corporation  to  condemn  the  rights 
of  riparian  owners  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  conslitutionaliQ'  of  the  law 
would  be  doubtful.  (2)  The  Walkill  river,  in  Orange  County,  would  yield  by 
gravity  over  400,000,000  gallons  daily.  But  as  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  this 
watershed  lies -in  New  Jersey,  the  same  l^al  objections  hold  which  apply  to  the  Ten- 
Mile  and  Housatonic  rivers.  (3)  The  Esopus,  Catskill  and  Schoharie  creeks  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains  would  furnish  over  400,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  cost  of  con- 
ducting the  water  to  New  York,  the  pollution  of  the  streams  in  summer,  the  water- 
power  that  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  necessity  of  removing  in  whole  or  in  part 
several  small  villages  in  constructing  reservoirs,  militate  against  this  scheme.  (4) 
The  Adirondack  region  could  be  depended  upon  to  supply  as  much  pure  water  as 
New  York  needed,  the  principal  question  being  one  of  economy.  The  engineering 
committee  considered  taking  the  water  required  at  Schroon  Lake,  and  also  at  Had- 
ley,  29  miles  below.  From  Schroon  Lake,  an  aqueduct  line  303  miles  long  would 
have  to  be  constructed  to  New  York.  From  Hadley,  the  cost  of  the  shorter  aque- 
duct line  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  necessity  of  filtering  the  water,  (s)  The 
waters  of  the  Hudson  taken  at  Poughkeepsie  would  furnish  a  supply  which  could 
easily  be  increased  up  to  1,500,000,000  gallons  daily.  By  means  of^  equalizing  reser- 
voirs placed  in  the  Adirondacks,  the  depth  of  the  Hudson  below  Trqy  would  be 
somewhat  increased  during  the  diy  season ;  and  in  the  upper  Hudson,  below  Had- 
ley, the  reservoirs  would  mcrease  the  horse-power  now  available  at  low  water  by 
150,000,  representing  a  yearly  revenue  of  $1,500,000.  The  water  taken  at  Pough- 
keepsie could  be  puniped  up  to  filter  beds  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  from 
there  carried  by  aqueducts  to  the  city  line.  It  was  estimated  by  the  engineering 
committee  that  by  such  a  system  the  cost  price  of  delivering  daily  250,000,000 
gallons  of  water  at  the  city  line,  131.5  feet  above  sea  level,  including  interest, 
maintainance,  and  operation  of  the  plant,  would  be  $28.33  per  million  gallons.  The 
proposed  system  would  be  capable  of  indefinite  enlargement,  as  need  required, 
and  at  a  lower  proportionate  cost  than  the  initial  undertaking. 

Legislation. — The  New  York  Legislature  convened  on  January  3  with  a  Republican 
majority  in  both  Houses,  and  adjourned  on  April  6,  this  being  the  shortest  session 
but  one  since  1835.  Among  the  important  measures  passed  was  a  bill  repealing  the 
Horton  Boxing  law  and  absolutely  prohibiting  prize-fighting  in  New  York  State. 
A  bill  was  passed  creating  a  Tenement  House  Commission,  which  should  report  upon 
the  industrial,  social,  and  mor^  condition  of  the  tenement-house  classes  and  upon 
the  construction  and  sanitation  of  the  tenements.  The  investments  permitted  to 
savings  banks  were  increased  so  that  their  holdings  could  include  "a  first  mortgage 
of  the  whole  or  a  part  mortgage  which  is  the  first  mortgage  on  either  the  whole  or 
some  part"  of  the  railroad  property  possessed  and  operated  hy  the  railroad  con^an^. 
By  a  bill  providing  for  the  giving  of  bonds  by  the  contractor  of  the  New  York  Rapid 
Transit  Railroad,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  immediate  prosecution  of  the  under- 
ground road.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  hospital  for  consumptives  in  the  Adirondacks,  funds  for  its  maintenance  to 
be  made  through  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  its  direction  to  be  vested  in  five 
trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  Legislature  also  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  ten  commissioners,  to  be  known  as  the  "commissioners  of  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park,"  who  should  select  lands  on  or  near  the  Palisades  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  park  and  the  prevention  of  further  mutilation  to  the  cliffs, 
subject  to  the  enactment  of  a  similar  statute  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey.  The 
general  subject  of  taxation  was  discussed,  and  it  was  proposed  to  tax  mortg;^s  and 
the  stock  of  national  and  State  banks  and  of  trust  companies.  Nothing,  however, 
was  done,  except  to  declare  a  tax  rate  of  1.96  tor  the  ensuing  year,  this  being  the 
lowest  rate,  with  but  one  exception,  since  1856.  By  the  passage  of  the  Davis  bill, 
a  new  salary  schedule  was  made  for  the  teachers  of  New  York  City,  increasing  the 
compensation  in  almost  every  grade.  A  Charter  Revision  Commission  was  created, 
which  should  report  to  the  governor  not  later  than  December  i,  1900.  Important 
matters  discussed  and  provided  with  legislation,  temporary  or  inadequate,  were  the 
project  of  the  Ramapo  Water  Company  and  the  advisability  of  maucing  extensive 
improvements  in  the  State  canal  system. 

Canals.— January  25  Governor  Roosevelt  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, urging  that  action  in  the  matter  of  the  State  canal  system  be  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Canal  Commission  appointed  by  him  in  1899,  whose 
report  be  transmitted.  This  commission,  of  which  General  Francis  V.  Greene  was 
chairman,  recommended  that  upward  of  $60,000,000  be  spent  in  enlarging  the  State 
canals,  building  branches,  and  improving  the  locks.  They  pointed  out  that  water 
routes  are  inherently  cheaper  than  rail  routes,  and  that  the  discrimination  of  the 
railways  against  New  York  City,  combined  with  the  cheaper  wharf^e  at  other 
seaboard  cities  and  the  competition  of  the  new  Canadian  canal  system,  which  pro- 
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vides  unbroken  transit  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
rendered  it  imperative  for  New  York  to  protect  her  trade  interests.  The  increasing 
shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  growii^c  importance  of  Buffalo  as  an  iron  and 
steel  centre  were  cited  as  additional  justification  for  incurring  heavy  expense  in 
making  canal  improvements.  The  cwnmission  proposed  a  canal  of  sufficient  size 
for  boats  150  feet  in  leiwrth,  25  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  draft,  and  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  1000  tons.  Such  boats  were  after  the  most  efficient  European  models, 
and  could  be  made  for  less  than  $5000  each.  Mechanical  means  of  traction,  steam 
or  electricity,  were  advised  for  the  barges,  and  also  mechanical  power  to  operate  the 
gates  and  valves  and  to  move  the  boats  in  the  locks.  It  was  estimated  that  when 
the  enlargements  were  completed  and  under  an  efficient  management  the  cost  of 
carrying  cargo  would  be  reduced  from  the  present  %ure  of  2  mills  per  ton  mile  to 
.67  mill  per  ton  mile.  Railroad  fre^ht  transportation  under  the  most  scientific 
management  is  6  mills  per  ton  mile.  Hence,  "as  compared  with  the  lowest  rail  rate 
ever  quoted  across  the  State  of  New  York,  the  saving  on  a  tonnage  of  20,000,000  per 
annum" — a  conservative  estimate  of  the  canal's  capacity— "would  1^  nearly  $18,000,000 
per  annum."  The  Canal  Commission  report  was  shelved  by  the  Legislature,  as  was 
also  the  report,  handed  in  at  the  same  time,  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  Governor  Black.  The  latter  commission  pointed  out  that  the  port 
■of  New  York,  "instead  of  sharing  in  the  vast  aggregate  increase  of  the  nation's 
foreign  trade  during  the  past  nineteen  years,  had  actually  fallen  behind  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  $300,000,000."  The  commission  recommended  the  completion  of  the 
canal  improvements  authorized  in  1805,  and  estimated  ss  costing  all  told  $i5.ooo,ooa 
On  the  day  of  its  adjournment  a  bill  passed  the  Legislature  appropriating  $200,000 
for  a  complete  engineering  survey  of  the  canal  system  and  for  exact  estimates  on  the 
proposed  enlargements  and  improvements. 

New  York  Charter. — The  continuous  criticisms  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  charter 
of  the  city  of  New  York  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  charter  revision  committee 
of  fifteen,  authorized  by  the  Leislature  to  employ  counsel,  subpoena  and  swear  in 
witnesses,  and  to  compel  the  production  before  it  of  any  public  record  or  document 
of  the  city.  Governor  Roosevelt  appointed  the  following  men  members  of  the 
commisskm:  Geoi^e  L.  Rives,  Charles  C  Beaman,  Franklin  Bartlett.  Henry  W. 
Taft,  John  D.  Cnmmins,  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Edgar  J.  Levey,  and  Alexander  T. 
Mason  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan ;  Charles  A.  Schieren,  James  McKean,  Isaac  M. 
Kapper,  and  William  C.  DeWitt,  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn;  James  L.  Wells,  of  the 
borough  of  Bronx;  George  W.  Davison,  of  the  borough  of  Queens,  and  George 
Cromwell,  of  the  borough  of  Richmond.  On  December  i  this  committee  submitted 
its  report  to  the  governor.  Among  the  important  recommendations  made  were  the 
following:  To  abolish  the  council  and  to  vest  the  general  legislative  power  of  the 
city — outside  of  the  control  of  the  finances — in  the  present  Board  of  Aldermen,  whose 
membership,  however,  should  be  increased  to  120;  to  extend  the  mayor's  power  of 
removing  heads  of  departments  from  office,  which  power  the  mayor  can  at  present 
exercise  only  during  the  first  six  months  he  is  in  office,  to  his  entire  term ;  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  over  the  finances  of  the 
city,  and  to  have  this  board  consist  solely  of  elective  officers,  with  votes  as  follows: 
Mayor,  3;  comptroller,  3;  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  3;  president  of  the 
borough  of  Manhattan,  2;  president  Sf  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  2;  president  of 
the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  I ;  president  of  the  borough  of  Queens,  I ;  president  of  the 
borough  of  Richmond,  i ;  to  abolish  the  Departments  of  Sewers,  of  Highways,  of 
Buildings,  of  Public  Buildings,  Lighting  and  Supplies,  and  to  transfer  their  functions 
to  the  presidents  of  boroughs  and  the  heads  of  departments ;  to  abolish  the  Board  of 
Public  Improvements;  to  abolish  the  Police  Board,  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  single 
commissioner;  and  to  vest  the  man^ement  of  the  finances  of  the  Departments  of 
Police  and  Education  in  the  Department  of  Finance ;  to  abolish  the  borough  Boards 
of  Education,  and  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  central  Board  of  Education,  and  to 
institute  local  Boards  of  Education;  "to  take  away  absolutely  from  every  head 
of  department  the  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  his  own  subordinates,"  and  to  make 
it  the  duty  of  the  city  Legislature  "to  fix  the  salary  of  every  person  who  draws  pay 
from  the  city  of  New  York;"  to  repeal  the  Davis  School  bill,  to  repeal  the  legislation 
of  1895  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ramapo  Water  Company,  to  annul  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  as  to  the  city's  debt  limit  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  increasing  ^e 
city's  water  supply,  and  to  adopt  the  system  in  practice  in  Massachusetts  as  to  the 
release  on  parole  and  probation  of  minor  offenders,  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
printing  plant,  and  the  supply  of  water  to  municipalities  by  the  State. 

Elections. — In  the  State  election  of  igoo  B.  B.  Odell,  the  Republican  nominee  for 
governor,  received  804,859  votes,  and  John  B.  Stanchfield,  the  Democratic  nominee, 
received  693,733  votes.  Mr.  Odell's  plurality  was  thus  111,126.  The  elections  resulted 
in  thirteen  changes  in  New  York's  congressional  representation:  In  the  first  district, 
Frederick  Storm  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  succeed  Townsend  Scudder  (Dera.) ;  in  the 
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third  district,  Henry  Bristow  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  succeed  Edmund  H.  Driggs 
(Dem.);  in  the  fourth  district,  Henry  A.  Hanbury  (Rep.)  succeeded  Bertram  T. 
Clayton  (Dem.) ;  in  the  sixth  district,  Geoi^  H.  Lindsay  (Dem-)  succeeded  Mitchell 
May  (Dem.) ;  in  the  eighth  district,  Thomas  J.  Creamer  (Dem.)  suQceeded  D.  J. 
Riordan  (Dem.);  in  the  ninth  district,  Henry  M.  (joldfogie  (Dem.)  succeeded 
Thomas  J.  Bradley  (Dem.);  in  the  thirteenth  district,  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  (Dem.) 
succeeded  Jefferson  M.  Levy  (Dem.)  ;  in  the  fourteenth  district,  W.  H.  Douglas 
(Rep.)  succeeded  William  Astor  Chanler  (Dem.)  ;  in  the  sixteenth  district,  C.  A. 
Pugsley  (Dem.)  succeeded  John  G.  Underhill  (Dem.);  in  the  nineteenth  district, 
WiTliaiti  H.  Draper  (Rep.)  succeeded  A.  V.  S.  Cochrane  (Rep.)  ;  in  the  twentieth 
district,  George  N.  Southwick  (Rep.)  succeeded  Martin  H.  Flynn  (Dem.)  ;  in  the 
twenty-fourth  district,  Albert  B.  Shaw  (Rep.)  succeeded  Charles  A.  Chickering 
(Rep.)  ;  in  the  thirty-first  district,  James  B.  Perkins  (Rep.)  succeeded  James  M.  E. 
O'Grady  (Rep.). 

The  State  Legislature  tn  1900  consisted  of  27  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  23 
Democrats;  and  92  Republicans  in  the  House  and  58  Democrats.  In  1901  the 
Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  35  Republicans  and  15  Democrats,  and  in 
the  House  of  105  Republicans  and  45  Democrats. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  821,992  votes,  and  Bryan,  678,386.  In 
1896  McKinley  received  819,838,  and  Bryan,  551,369  votes.  McKinley's  plurality  was 
thus  rednced  from  268,469  in  i8gG  to  143,606  in  igoa 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  Theodore  Roosevelt ;  lieutenant-governor,  T.  L.  Woodruff ;  secretary  of 
state,  John  T.  McDonough;  comptroller,  W.  J.  Morgan;  state  treasurer,  J.  P. 
Jaeckel;  attorney-general,  J.  C.  Davies;  state  engineer  and  surveyor,  E.  A.  Bond; 
superintendent  of  public  mstruction,  C.  R.  Skinner;  superintendent  of  banking 
department,  F.  D.  Kilburn;  superintendent  of  insurance,  L.  F.  Payn  (succeeded 
J'anuary  29  by  F.  Hendricks)  ;  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  C.  V.  Collins;  super- 
mtendent  of  public  works,  J.  N.  Partridge ;  deputy  secretary  of  state,  J.  ■  B.  H. 
Mongin;  deputy  superintendent  of  insurance  (i)  R.  H.  Hunter,  (2)  H.  D.  Appleton; 
tax  commissioners,  J.  E.  L^aycraft,  G.  E.  Priest,  and  L.  F.  Steams. 

Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  justice,  A.  B.  Parker  (Dem.);  associate  justices,  A. 
Haight  (Rep.),  J.  C.  Gray  (Dem.),  I.  G.  Vann  (Rep.),  E.  T.  Bartlett  (Rep.), 
D.  O'Brien  (Dem.),  and  C.  E.  Martin  (Rep.). 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  B.  B.  Odell,  Jr. ;  lieutenant-governor, 
T.  L.  Woodruff;  other  officers  the  same  as  for  1900,  except  that  F.  Hendricks 
replaces  Payn  as  commissioner  of  insurance  and  E.  C.  Knight  succeeds  Morgan  as 
comptroller. 

Court  of  Appeals:  Same  as  for  1900,  with  addition  of  E.  M.  Cullen,  J.  S.  Landon, 
and  W.  E.  Werner. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  CTongress) :  Democrats  (18),  Town- 
send  Scudder,  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  E.  H.  Driggs.  B.  T.  Clayton,  F.  E.  Wilson, 
Mitchell  May,  Nicholas  Muller,  D.  J.  Riordan,  T.  J.  Bradley,  A.  J.  Cummings, 
William  Sulzer,  G.  B.  McQelian,  J.  M.  Levy,  W.  A.  Chanler,  J.  Ruppert.  Jr.,  J.  Q. 
Underhill,  W.  H.  Rvan,  M.  H.  Glynn;  Republicans  (16),  A.  S.  Tompkins,  J.  H. 
Ketcham,  A.  V.  S.  (:ochrane,  J.  K.  Stewart,  L.  N.  Littauer,  L.  W.  Emerson.  C.  A. 
Chickering,  J.  S.  Sherman,  G.  W.  Ray,  M.  E.  Driscoll,  S.  E.  Payne,  C.  W.  Gillet, 
J.  W.  Wadsworth,  J.  M.  E.  O'Grady,  D.  S.  Alexander,  E.  B.  Vreeland. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress):  Democrats  (13),  J.  J. 
Fi^erald  (Brooklyn),  F.  E.  Wilson  (Brooklyn),  G.  H.  Lindsav  (Brooklvn), 
Nidnolas  Muller,  T.  J.  Creamer,  H.  M.  (joldfogle,  A.  J.  Cummings,  William  Sulzer, 
G.  B.  McClellan.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont.  Jacob  Ruppert.  Jr.  (all  from  New  York).  C.  A. 
Pugsley  (Peekskill),  and  William  H.  Ryan  (Buffalo);  Republicans  (21),  Frederick 
Storm  (Bayside,  L.  I.),  Henry  Bristow  (Brooklyn),  H.  A.  Hanbury  (Brooklyn), 
W.  H.  Douglas  (New  York),  A.  S.  Tompkins  (Nyack),  J.  H.  Ketcham  (Dover 
Plains),  W.  H.  Draper  (Lansingrburg),  G.  H.  Southwick  (Albany),  J.  K.  Stewart 
(Amsterdam),  L,  N.  Littauer  ((Tloversville),  L.  W.  Emerson  (Warrensburg),  A.  D. 
Shaw  (Watertown),  J.  S.  Sherman  (Utica),  G.  W.  Ray  (Norwich),  M.  E.  Driscoll 
(Syracuse),  S.  E.  Payne  (Auburn),  C.  W.  Gillet  (Addison),  J.  W.  Wadsworth 
(Geneseo),  J.  B.  Perkins  (Rochester),  De  A.  S.  Alexander  (Buffalo),  and  E.  B. 
Vreeland  (Salamanca). 

Senators  for  1900  (s6th  Congress)  :  T.  C.  Piatt  (until  1903),  from  Owego,  and 
C.  M.  Depew  (until  1905),  from  New  York. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

NBW  TORH  AOABBMT  OF  SOIBNOES,  incorporated  1818  as  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History  in  the  City  of  New  York,  holds  weekly  meetings  from  October 
to  May,  and  publishes  Annals  (current  volume  XIII.)  and  Memoirs.  In  1900  it  had 
323  resident  members  and  fellows  and  42  honorary  members,  besides  corresponding 
members.  President,  Robert  S.  Woodward ;  recording  secretary,  Richard  E.  Dodge, 
Teachers*  CoU^,  New  York  City.   See  Zoological  Societies. 
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SBW  YOSX.  OHAMBBR  OF  OOMMBROB,  organized  in  1768  "to  promote 
and  extend  just  and  lawful  commerce,"  had  at  the  close  of  1900  a  membership  of 
1300.  Secretary.  Geoi^  Wilson,  32  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

NBW  TORK  PUBUO  IiIBRART,  AsTOR,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foundations, 
consolidated  in  1895,  has  at  present  two  buildings,  the  Astor,  40  Lafayette  Place, 
and  the  Lenox,  which  contains  also  an  art  collection,  at  895  Fifth  Avenue,  both 
buildings  being  open  free  from  9  A.M.  to  6  p.m.  The  number  of  visitors  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  to  the  Astor  was  88,554,  and  to  the  Lenox,  28,162,  the  aggregate  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  being  nearly  5700.  Among  the  accessions  for  the  year  were 
17,557  prints,  presented  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Avery  in  May,  1900;  the  Theodorus  Bailey 
Myers  collection  of  American  books  and  manuscripts,  presented  by  Mrs.  Myers,  Mrs. 
James,  and  Mrs.  Mason;  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  (collected  by  G.  L.  Ford 
and  his  sons),  presented  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan;  manuscript  collections  of  James 
Monroe,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Cadwalader ;  of  James  A.  Hamilton  and  of  James 
A.  Bayard,  presented  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Schuyler.  Long  files  of  San  Francisco  and 
Richmond,  Va.,  newspapers  were  purchased,  as  well  as  extensive  series-  of  Italian, 
Belgian,  and  Spanish  official  documents.  An  important  series  of  transcripts  from 
the  British  Record  Office,  manuscripts  relating  to  the  American  loyalists  in  the 
Revolution,  is  now  nearly  completed.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction 
of  the  boiler  vaults  of  the  new  library  building  and  for  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing itself  have  been  completed  by  the  architects.  The  foundation  work  is  practically 
finished.  In  December  steps  were  taken  toward  the  consolidation  of  the  New  York 
Free  Circulating  Library  with  the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  available  for  readers  is  536,381,  and  177,646  pamphlets.  Director,  John  S. 
Billings. 

NBW  YORK  UNlVBRiiUTX,  in  New  York  Gty,  founded  in  1831,  comprehends 
ewht  schools,  one  of  which,  the  School  of  Commerce,  was  opened  in  1900.  Early  in 
XGrch'was  made  the  announcement  of  a  gift  of  $100,000  to  the  university  for  a 
Hall  of  Fame  in  honor  of  great  Americans.  The  building,  a  semicircular  colonnade, 
connecting  the  Hall  of  Philosophy  with  the  Hall  of  Languages,  and  containing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  panels,  which  are  to  be  dedicated  with  simple  inscriptions  to  the 
chosen  men,  was  begun  immediately,  and  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  By  the 
conditions,  fifty  names  were  to  be  selected  in  1900,  and  five  more  in  each  succeeding 
five  years  until  the  year  2000,  when  the  complement  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  will  be 
reached.  The  rules  further  state  that  only  persons  bom  on  what  is  now  United 
States  territory  who  have  been  dead  ten  years  shall  he  eligible  to  election.  Of  the 
names  submitted,  from  public  suggestion,  to  a  representative  committee  of  one 
hundred,  but  twenty-nine  received  the  required  vote,  so  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  ballot  of  the  committee  in  1902  to  fill  the  twenty-one  vacancies.  The  list  of 
accepted  names,  with  the  official  vote,  is  as  follows:  George  Washington,  97; 
Abraham  Lincoln.  96;  Daniel  Webster,  96;  Benjamin  Franklin,  94;  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  92;  John  Marshall,  91;  Thomas  Jefferson,  go;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  87; 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  85 ;  Robert  Fulton,  85 ;  Washington  Ir\-ing,  83 ; 
Jonathan  Edwards,  81;  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  80;  David  Glasgow  Farraeut,  79; 
Henry  Clay,  74;  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  73;  George  Peabody,  72;  Robert  E.  Lee,  69; 
Peter  Cooper,  6g;  Eli  Whitney,  67;  John  James  Audubon,  67;  Horace  Mann,  67; 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  66 ;  James  Kent  65 ;  Joseph  Story,  64 ;  John  Adams,  61 ; 
William  Ellery  Channing,  58;  Gilbert  Stuart,  52;  Asa  Gray,  51.  In  view  of  the 
prominence  of  some  foreign-bom  Americans,  an  additional  hall,  provided  with  thirty 
panels,  has  been  projected.  New  York  University  in  the  last  college  year  had  a 
faculty  of  186  and  a  student  enrolment  of  1735,  a  large  increase  over  last  year.  Its 
library  contains  55,000  volumes,  including  Germanic  and  Semitic  collections,  which 
rank  among  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The  institution  has  an  endowment  of 
$3,627,199.  Its  income  for  the  last  academic  year  amounted  to  $569,818,  its  receipts 
from  benefactions,  $348,312. 

NBW  ZBAIiAND,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  lying  some  1200  miles 
cast  by  south  of  New  South  Wales,  constitutes  a  British  colony. 

Area,  Population,  Education. — The  total  estimated  area  is  104,471  square  miles, 
of  which  North  Island  embraces  44*468  square  miles  and  South,  or  Middle,  Island, 
58.525  square  miles.  The  area  of  Stewart  Island  is  665  square  miles,  and  of 
Chatham  islands,  an  adjacent  group.  375  square  miles.  The  total  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1899  was  787.784,  of  whom  39.854  were  natives  (Maoris).  Exclusive  of  the 
Maoris,  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  British.  The  capital  is  Wellington, 
on  North  Island ;  the  population  of  this  city,  with  suburbs,  on  December  31,  1899, 
was  47,862.  The  populations  of  the  other  chief  towns  on  the  same  date  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Auckland,  with  suburbs,  66,501 ;  Christchurch,  with  suburbs,  55,441 ;  Dunedin, 
with  suburbs,  49,791;  Invercargill,  with  suburbs,  10,396;  Napier.  948(5;  Nelson,  7120. 

New  Zealand  has  no  state  diurch  and  grants  no  aid  to  any  religious  body.  In 
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1896  about  two-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Anglican  Church,  slightly 
more  than  one-fifth  were  Presbyterians,  about  one-seventh  Roman  Catholics,  and 
one-tenth  Methodists.  Primary  education  is  free,  secular,  and  compulsory.  In 
December,  1899,  there  were  1645  public  primary  schools,  with  3615  teachers  and 
131.315  pupils,  and  307  private  schools,  with  15,295  pupils.  There  were  also  82 
schools  for  Maoris.  For  higher  education  there  are  25  endowed  colleges  or  sec- 
ondary schools.  Degrees  are  conferred  by  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  which 
is  merely  an  examining  body.  There  are  four  afiiliated  colleges— at  Dunedin,  Christ- 
church,  Wellington,  and  Auckland.  For  the  year  1898-99  the  state  expenditure  for 
education  was  ^518,900,  including  over  i22,ooo  for  native  schools.  In  1899  there 
were  50  daily  papers,  36  published  three  times  a  week,  29  twice  a  week,  61  weeklies, 
3  fortnightlies,  and  29  monthlies. 

Governmvnt  and  Finance. — The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  (the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly  since  August,  1897),  who  is  assisted  by  a  responsible 
ministry.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  legislative  council  and  a  house  of 
representatives ;  members  of  the  former  are  45  in  numbw  and  are  ^pointed  by  the 

fcovemor  (prior  to  1891,  for  life;  since  that  date,  for  seven  years)  ;  members  of  the 
atter  body,  elected  by  adult  suffrage  for  terms  of  three  years,  number  74,  of  whom  4 
are  Maoris.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote,  but  are  not  qualified  for  election  to  the 
house  of  representatives  or  for  appointment  to  the  legislative  council.  New  Zealand 
has  a  volunteer  military  force  of  about  9800  men.  Revenue  accrues  chiefly  from 
customs,  railways,  land  tax  and  sales  of  land,  stamps,  and  an  income  tax.  The 
principal  items  of  expenditure  are  interest  on  the  public  debt,  railways,  posts  and 
telegraphs,  education,  and  the  constabulary.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1899  were  reported  at  £5,258,228  and  £4,858,511  respectively;  for  1900. 
revenue,  £5,699,618;  expenditure,  £5,140,127.  In  March,  1899,  the  net  public  debt 
amounted  to  £^,080,727,  and  one  year  later,  £46,930,077.  Among  the  items  of  expen- 
diture for  the  fiscal  year  190001  are  £95,000  representing  the  expenses  of  the  New 
Zealand  contingent  in  the  Boer  War,  £14,000  for  harbor  defences,  £aoo,ooo  for  old- 
age  pensions,  and  £462,000  for  education.  Large  amounts  are  to  he  expended  on 
railways,  roads,  bridges,  telegraphs,  and  public  buildings,  while  the  universal  penny 
postage  system,  which  goes  into  operation  on  January  i,  1901,  will  cause  an  annual 
loss  of  £80,000  in  revenue,  which  is  further  curtailed  by^  tariff  reductions. 

Indttstries,  Commerce,  etc. — The  principal  industry  is  ^riculture.  In  1899  the 
total  cultivated  area,  including  10,244,739  acres  under  sown  grasses,  was  11,^,606 
acres,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  islands.  There  are  about 
ao,ooo.ooo  acres  of  forest  and  9,000,000  acres  of  barren  mountain  tops  and  other 
worthless  lands  and  lakes.  In  1898  the  production  of  the  most  important  cereals 
was:  Oats,  16,511,000  bushels;  wheat,  13,073,000  bushels;  barley,  1,(^8,000  bushels. 
In  1899  the  number  of  live  stock  in  New  Zealand  was  about  19,673,000  sheep,  i,ao3,- 
000  cattle,  258.000  horses,  and  193,000  swine.  The  principal  minerals  found  are  gold, 
silver,  coal,  manganese,  antimony,  and  copper.  The  gold,  silver,  and  coal  produced 
in  1898  amounted  in  value  to  £1,080,691,  £33.107.  and  £453,033  respectively.  The 
value  of  the  gold  output  in  iSw  was  reported  at  £1,513.242.  The  leading  exports  are 
as  follows,  the  values  being  for  1898:  Wool,  £4.645.800;  frozen  meat,  £1,698,750; 
gold,  £1,080,691;  kauri  gum,  £586.770;  butter  and  cheese,  £539,460;  hides,  skins,  and 
leather,  £427,250.  The  principal  imports  (values  for  1898)  are:  Textiles  and  dothlng, 
£1.935.000;  iron  and  steel  goods,  £1,502,794;  sugar.  £425,270;  paper,  books,  etc, 
£342.330;  alcoholic  liquors,  £273,378-  The  total  imports  and  exports  have  been  as 
follows  for  fiscal  years: 


By  far  the  greatest  part  of  New  Zealand  commerce  is  with  Great  Britain;  next  in 
importance  are  Australia  and  the  United  States.  During  1899,  609  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  811,183,  entered  the  ports,  and  604  vessels,  aggregating  8o7,8(S6  tons, 
cleared. 

In  March,  1900,  there  were  2104  miles  of  state  railways  open  for  traffic  and  11 1 
miles  under  construction;  there  were  also  167  miles  of  private  railway,  of  which  97 
miles  were  taken  over  by  the  government  before  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1899  there 
were  6736  miles  of  state  tel^raph  line  and  18.746  miles  of  wire. 

History, — At  the  general  election.  December  6,  1899.  the  Liberal  party,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  premier,  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  J.  Seddon.  was  victorious  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  time.  In  the  summer  of  1900  a  committee  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  reported  in  favor  of  raising  the  strength  of  the  colony's  volunteer  forces 
to  i8,0Da  In  October,  1899,  New  Zealand  sent  a  body  of  mounted  rifles  to  serve  with 


1895-96.     1896-97.  1897-98- 


1898-99.    1899- 1900. 
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the  British  troops  in  South  Africa.  Subsequently,  in  January,  February,  and 
March,  1900,  other  contingents  were  sent,  aggregating  about  1360  mounted  men. 

On  September  39,  igoo,  the  British  Parliament  almost  unanimously  resolved  upon 
the  annexation  to  New  Zealand  of  the  islands  of  Rarotonga,  Mangaia,  Aitutaki, 
Mitiero,  and  Atiu,  in  the  Hervey  or  Cook  group ;  Rakakanga  and  Manahiki,  in  the 
Penrhyn  group,  and  Savage,  Palmerston,  and  Pukapuka.  On  October  8  Lord 
Ranfurly,  governor  of  New  Zealand,  landed  at  Rarotonga  and  formally  annexed  the 
Cook  Islands.  Subsequently  he  proceeded  on  a  similar  mission  to  Mangaia,  Aitutaki 
(already  British),  Palmerston,  and  the  Penrhyn  islands.  On  October  20  the  New 
Zealand  house  of  representatives  voted  that  the  imperial  government  be  requested  to 
sanction  the  incorporation  of  Fiji  as  an  integral  part  of  the  colony.  Already  the 
premier  of  New  South  Wales  had  issued  a  protest  to  the  Colonial  Office,  on  the 
ground  that  the  annexation  of  the  Fiji  Islands  would  give  New  Zealand  undue  trade 
advantages  over  the  Australian  colonies.  Similar  protest  was  made  relative  to  the 
annexation  of  the  Cook  Islands.  The  premier  was  assured  by  the  Colonial  Office 
that  the  imperial  government  would  not  at  that  time  consider  a  proposal  for  the 
federation  of  Fiji  with  New  Zealand. 

NraAHAGUA,  the  largest  republic  of  Central  America,  lies  south  of  Honduras 
and  north  of  Costa  Rica.   The  capital  is  Managua. 

Area  and  Population. — Tne  republic  comprises  13  departments,  including  the 
Mosquito  Reserve,  of  which  the  aggregate  estimated  area  is  49,200  square  miles. 
The  estimated  areas  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras  are  48,300  and  43,000  square  miles 
respectively.  The  estimated  population  of  Nicaragua  in  1895,  including  about  40,000 
uncivilized  Indians,  was  420,000.  The  pure  white  inhabitants  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber, the  population  consisting  almost  entirely  of  mestizos,  Indians,  n^roes,  and 
mulattoes.  Qiinese  immigration  is  prohibited.  There  are  said  to  be  nearly  thirty 
towns  of  2000  or  more  inhabitants.  Reported  populations  of  some  of  these  are :  Leon, 
40,000;  Managua,  20,000;  Granada  and  Masaya,  each  15,000;  Rivas,  8000;  Bluelields, 
2100;  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown,  about  1500. 

Government  and  Education. — The  constitution  of  1894  vests  the  chief  executive 
authority  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  of  responsible  ministers,  who  preside  over  four  administrative  departments. 
The  president  in  1900  was  Sefior  Jose  Santos  Zelaya,  who  was  re-elected  for  the 
term  ending  in  1902.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress  of  one 
house,  composed  of  40  representatives,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  two 
years.  The  military  forces  are  reported  to  comprise  a  regular  army  of  2000  men,  a 
reserve  of  10,000,  and  a  national  militia  of  5000.  Education  is  in  a  very  backward 
condition.  Even  in  the  most  advanced  towns,  Leon  and  Granada,  there  are  enrolled 
in  the  schools  hardly  one-third  of  the  children,  and  with  most  of  these  instruction  is 
a  failure.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  In  1900  the  reported  num- 
ber of  periodicals  and  newspapers  published  was  9,  of  which  Managua  had  4. 

Finance. — The  financial  situation  in  1899  did  not  seem  to  be  encouraging,  but  in 
his  message  to  the  congress  in  1900  President  Zelaya  reported  a  better,  even  a  "satis- 
factory" condition.  Revenue  accrues  largely  from  customs  duties,  excise,  and  the 
national  railways  and  steamboats;  the  largest  expenditures  are  for  the  departments 
of  public  works,  war,  and  finance.  The  latest  available  report  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture places  the  one  at  $1,909,000  and  the  other  at  $2,181,000,  United  States  cur- 
rency. The  foreign  public  debt  with  arrears  was  reported  to  amoimt  to  £286,030 
($1,391,822)  ;  in  the  preceding  year  the  internal  debt  stood  at  about  7,500,000  pesos. 
Nicaragua  has  silver  as  its  monetary  standard,  and  on  October  31,  1899,  the  value  of 
the  peso  in  United  States  money  was  43.6  cents;  one  year  later  it  was  45.1  cents. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  leading  industries  are  cattle  raising  and  agri- 
culture; in  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  tillable  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  principal  crop  is  coffee,  with 
sugar  and  trananas  ranking  next;  tobacco  is  also  cultivated,  the  rubber  industry  is 
increasing,  and  to  some  extent  there  is  exploitation  of  the  valuable  woods  native  to 
the  country,  such  as  mahogany  and  rosewood.  In  1900  the  leaves  of  the  coflFee  trees 
were  extensively  attacked  by  a  disease  known  as  stilbum  Havidum,  commonly  called 
ojo  del  gallo,  which  prevents  fruit  bearing.  The  metals  found  in  Nicaragua  include 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  antimony.  Mineral  development,  how- 
ever, is  not  advanced,  and  many  of  the  mines  that  were  famous  in  the  Span- 
ish period  are  now  unworked,  though  they  are  still  said  to  be  capable  of  valuable 
production.  Gold  mining  is  carried  on  with  some  success  in  the  departments 
of  Nueva  Segovia  and  Qiontales.  Between  the  lakes  and  the  Pacific  large  de- 
posits of  iron  occur,  and  some  of  the  ore  assays  as  high  as  48  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal.  The  principal  export  is  coffee ;  other  exports  of  some  importance  are 
gold,  silver,  rubber,  hides,  and  cattle.  The  leading  import  is  cotton  textiles ; 
other  imports  are  woollen  goods,  alcoholic  liquors,  flour,  iron  and  steel  wares, 
drugs,  and  wire  fencing.    The  chief  countries  exporting  to  Nicaragua,  and  also 
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receiving  Nicaraguan  products,  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  For  1898  the  total  estimated 
value  of  the  imports  to  the  country  was  $2,789,365  (United  States  money)  ;  exports, 
$^,og3,23i.  About  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  trade  passes  through  the  Pacific  port, 
Corinto,  where  there  entered  in  yS  sea-going  vessels,  of  114,161  tons.  Other 
ports  of  considerable  account  are  Bluefields  and  San  Juan  del  Norte,  both  on  the 
Caribbean  coast.  Trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows  for  calendar 
years: 

1897.         1898.         1899.  1900. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  $1,058,592   $1,100,767   $1,486,353  $1,767,399 

Exports  to  the  United  States   1,323.967     1,179,993     i, 594,719  1,729.747 

The  Nicaraguan  government  and  people  desire  that  the  proposed  canal  (see  follow- 
ing article)  across  their  country  should  be  constructed;  they  anticipate  from  it 
great  industrial  and  commercial  advantages.  In  his  message  to  the  coi^ess  the 
president  said  of  the  canal :  "It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  shall  never  place  any 
obstacles  in  its  way,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  employ  all  our  influence  and  all 
our  activity  toward  the  realization  of  such  a  grand  ideal." 

Communications. — Nicar^;ua  has  few  good  roads.  A  railway,  ^  miles  in  length, 
is  in  operation  from  Corinto  to  Momotombo,  and  another,  33  miles  long,  connects 
Managua,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  with  Granada,  on  the  northwestern  shore  of 
Lake  Nicaragua.  From  Masaya,  on  the  latter  railway,  the  government  has  con- 
structed a  short  line  to  Jinotepe,  thus  giving  to  important  coffee  districts  com- 
munication, by  rail  and  by  water  (over  Lake  Managua),  with  the  port  of  Corinto. 
The  proposed  construction  by  the  government  of  a  railway  from  San  Ublado,  on 
Lake  Nicaragua,  to  Rama,  near  Bluefields,  has  been  abandoned  for  the  present  in 
favor  of  a  line  between  Managua  and  La  Paz,  connecting  the  two  divisions  of  the 
existing  railway.  Alt  railway  is  owned  by  the  government,  and  additional  con- 
struction has  been  projected.  There  are  about  120  post-offices,  60  telegraph  offices, 
and  1250  miles  of  telegraph. 

The  BlueAclds  Customs  Trouble. — When  the  insurgents  had  possession  of  the  port 
of  Bluefields  during  the  Reyes  rebellion  of  February,  1899,  they  exacted  the  payment 
of  the  customs  duties,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  government  collectors  after  the 
suppression  of  the  outbreak  another  forced  payment  of  the  same  duties  was  made. 
Accordingly,  an  aptieal  was  made  by  the  American  merchants  in  Bludietds  who  had 
suffered  the  injustice,  and  a  temporary  arrangement  regarding  the  claims  was 
effected  in  May,  1899.  In  March,  1900,  a  decision  of  the  Nicaraguan  judiciary  was 
announced,  according  to  which  the  excess  payments  should  be  returned  to  the 
claimants. 

Other  Events  of  1900. — On  July  24  General  E.  P.  Alexander,  who,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Nicaraguan  and  Costa  Rican  governments  for  American  arbitration 
had  been  appointed  arbitrator  by  President  Cleveland,  rendered  his  decision,  which 
was  said  to  be  satisfactory  to  both  countries.  (See  Costa  Rica.)  An  arbitration 
commission  also  defined  the  boundary  between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  The  gov- 
ernment continues  to  encourage  immigration  through  the  medium  of  colonization 
companies.  A  government  museum  of  commerce  has  been  established  at  Managua. 
Important  improvements  have  been  begun  in  the  harbor  of  Bluefields.  Late  in  the 
year  a  concession  was  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line  between 
San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Limon  (Costa  Rica)  and  Colon  (Colombia).  Such  a  line 
would  afford  to  Nicaragua  weekly  mail  service  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  See 
Central  America. 

NIOARAQUA  OANAXt.  Hay-Paunccfote  Canal  Treaty. — In  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  1898,  the  President  suggested  that  definite  action  by  Congress 
was  urgently  required  in  order  that  the  linking  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
by  a  practical  waterway  might  become  a  realized  fact  The  President  also  stated 
that  the  construction  of  this  waterway  was  indispensable  to  the  intimate  and  ready 
intercommunication  between  the  eastern  and  western  seaboards  of  the  United 
States,  demanded  by  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  prospective 
expansion  of  American  influence  and  commerce  in  the  Pacific,  and  that  the  nation- 
al policy  called  more  imperatively  than  ever  for  the  control  of  the  projected  canal  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  British  government  considering  that 
this  recommendation  advocating  American  control  of  the  canal  was  not  in  con- 
sonance with  the  terms  of  the  Clayton- Bui wer  Treaty  of  1850,  by  which  the  neu- 
trality of  the  canal  was  guaranteed,  asked  for  information  upon  the  subject  from 
the  State  Department.  The  President  stated  in  reply  that  there  was  no  intention 
of  disregarding  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  but  that  the  United  States  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  Great  Britain  to  such  a  modification  of  the  treaty  as 
would,  without  affecting  the  "general  principle"  of  neutrality  invoked,  enable  the 
United  States  to  construct  the  canal  for  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
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Negotiations  with  Great  Britain  were  thereupon  begun.  But  in  January,  1899, 
after  a  pretttninary  draft  of  the  convention  had  been  made,  Lord  Salisbury,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Joint  High  Commission  seemed  unable  to  settle  any  o  fthe  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  stated  that  he  could  hardly 
make  a  "concession  which  would  be  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  at  a 
time  when  they  appeared  to  be  so  little  inclined  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  settlement 
in  regard  to  the  Alaskan  frontier."  When,  however,  as  stated  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  a  bill  had  been  introduced  in  Congress  whose  enactment  would  cause  em- 
barrassment to  the  United  States,  because  it  was  "in  direct  violation  of  the  Clay- 
ton-BuIwer  Treaty,"  and  when,  also.  Great  Britain  had  been  led  to  expect  that 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  would  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  "'Her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment determined  to  accept  the  convention  unconditionally  as  a  signal  proof 
of  their  friendly  disposition  and  of  their  desire  not  to  impede  the  execution  of 
a  project  declared  to  be  of  national  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

On  February  5,  therefore.  President  McKinley  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  for 
ratification,  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  whose  purpose 
was  to  "facilitate  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans"  and  to  remove  any  objections  arising  out  of  the  Clayton- Bui wer 
Treaty  of  1850.  to  "the  construction  of  such  canal  under  the  auspices  of  the  govem- 
tnent  of  the  United  States. 

Provisions  of  the  Treaty.— Tbt  acting  articles  of  the  treaty  were  as  follows : 

Article  I.  It  is  agreed  that  the  canal  can  be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  either  directly  at  its  own  cost,  or  by  gift  or 
loan  of  money  to  individuals  or  corporations,  or  through  subscription  to  or  pur- 
chase of  stock  or  shares,  and  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  con- 
vention, the  said  government  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to  such 
construction,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  canal. 

Article  II.  The  high  contracting  parties  desiring  to  preserve  and  maintain 
the  "general  principle"  of  neutralization  established  in  Article  VIII.  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  convention,  adopt  as  the  basis  of  such  neutralization  the  following 
rules,  substantially  as  embodied  in  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  cer- 
tain other  Powers,  signed  at  Constantinople  October  39,  1888,  for  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Suez  Maritime  Canal;  this  is  to  say: 

First.  The  canal  shall  be  free  and  open,  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  to 
the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations,  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  nation  or  its  citizens  or  subjects 
in  respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic  or  otherwise. 

Second.  The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any  right  of  war  be  ex- 
■ercised.  nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  committed  within  it 

Third.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not  revictual  nor  take  any  stores  in 
the  canal,  except  so  far  as  may  be  strictly  necessary;  and  the  transit  of  such  ves- 
sels through  the  canal  shall  be  effected  with  the  least  possible  delay,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulation  in  force,  and  with  only  such  intermission  as  may  result  from 
the  necessities  of  the  service.  Prizes  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  vessels  of  war  of  the  belligerents. 

Fourth.  No  belligerent  shall  embark  or  disembark  troops,  munitions  of  war, 
or  warlike  materials  in  the  canal  except  in  case  of  accidental  hindrance  of  the 
transit,  and  in  such  case  the  transit  shall  be  resumed  with  all  possible  despatch. 

Fifth.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  waters  adjacent  to  the  canal, 
within  three  marine  miles  of  either  end.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not 
remain  in  such  waters  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  at  any  one  time  except  in  case 
of  distress,  and  in  such  case  shall  depart  as  soon  as  possible;  but  a  vessel  of  war 
of  one  belligerent  shall  not  depart  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  departure 
of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  other  belligerent. 

Sixth.  The  plant,  establishments,  buildings,  and  alt  works  necessary  to  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  canal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part 
thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  this  convention,  and  in  time  of  war,  as  in  time  of  peace, 
shall  enjoy  complete  immunity  from  attack  or  injury  by  belligerents,  and  from  acts 
calculated  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  part  of  the  canal. 

Seventh.  No  fortifications  shall  be  erected  commanding  the  canal  or  the  waters 
adjacent.  The  United  States,  however,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  such  mili- 
tary police  along  the  canal  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it  against  lawlessness 
and  disorder. 

Article  III.  The  high  contracting  parties  will  immediately,  upon  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  other  Powers, 
and  invite  them  to  adhere  to  it.  (It  was  also  provided  that  to  be  effective,  the  treaty 
■should  be  ratified  within  six  months.  But  this  time  was  later  extended  to  March 
.5.  1901.) 
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On  March  9,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Senator  Mor- 
gan dissenting,  introduced  the  following  amendment  to  the  treaty:  "It  is  agreed, 
however,  that  none  of  the  immediately  foregoing  conditions  and  stipulations  in 
Sections  I,  2,  3,  4,  5  [Article  11],  shall  apply  to  measures  which  the  United 
States  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  for  securing  by  its  own  forces  the  defence  of 
the  United  States  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order."  In  supporting  this  amend- 
ment the  committee  staled  that  the  Suez  Canal  Treaty  expressly  reserved  the  right 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  treaty  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  Egypt  and  its  other  possessions  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Now  the  present  treaty  was  stated  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Suez, 
and  therefore  it  should  embody  a  similar  stipulation,  permitting;  the  United  States 
to  defend  itself  in  case  of  war.  But  irrespective  of  this  reasoning  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  "upon  the  highest  considerations  of  pru- 
dence and  right.".  Objection  was  made  to  the  amendment  on  the  ground  that 
the  geography  of  the  Red  Sea  with  reference  to  the  Suez  Canal  was  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  tlie  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal. 
As  the  United  States  had  no  possessions  near  Nicaragua,*  the  argument  for  the 
amendment  had  no  force.  Furthermore  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Suez 
Canal  convention,  while  it  permitted  the  Ottoman  Emperor  to  defend  Egypt,  qual- 
ified this  permission  by  prohibiting  him  from  interfering  with  the  free  use  of 
the  canal  by  neutrals,  or  from  erecting  permanent  fortifications  near  the  canal. 
In  fine,  the  only  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment  would  be  to  annul  the  neutral- 
ization of  the  canal.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  Senate  would  not,  during 
the  session,  ratify  the  treaty,  whether  or  not  it  was  amended,  arrangement  was 
made  to  postpone  action  until  the  following  session.  On  December  20,  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  55  to  18  rati6ed  the  treaty,  including  the  proposed  amendment 
and  including,  also,  two  additional  amendments  as  follows:  (i)  The  insertion  in 
Article  II.,  after  the  reference  to  Article  VIII.  of  the  Clayton- Bui wer  Convention, 
of  the  words,  "which  convention  is  hereby  superseded."  (2)  The  excision  of 
Article  III.,  which  provides  that  "the  High  Contracting  Parties  will,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  other  Powers  and  invite  them  to  adhere  to  it." 

Discussion  of  the  Amendments. — ^The  argument  in  favor  of  these  three  amend- 
ments as  a  whole  was  briefly  as  follows:  That  the  invitation  to  other  Powers  to 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  would  be  practically  inexpedient,  and  would 
in  principle  violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  For,  by  such  a  guarantee,  the  foreign 
Powers  would  have  a  right  to  station  forces  by  the  canal  whenever,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  United  States  was  not  fully  maintaining  the  canal's  neutrality.  But  by 
such  action  the  Powers  would  be  interfering  in  Central  America  and  would  acquire 
power  there,  which  was  precisely  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  designed  to 
prevent.  In  the  second  place,  the  guarantfeed  neutrality  of  the  canal,  and  the  free 
passage  afforded  thereby  alike  to  the  merchantmen  01  neutrals  and  the  warships 
of  enemies,  would  give  advantage  to  any  naval  power  which  was  at  war  with  the 
United  States.  For  although  at  present  such  a  power  could  harass  the  Pacific  Coast 
only  by  passing  through  the  straits  of  Magellan  or  the  Suez  Canal,  it  would  be  able 
if  the  treaty  were  not  amended,  to  pass  its  ships  through  the  proposed  Nicaragua 
Canal  and  strike  both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  United  States.  Thirdly, 
the  abrogation  of  the  Qayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  necessary  because  this  treaty  not 
only  guaranteed  the  general  principle  of  neutrality,  but  it  had  been  drawn  with  the 
view  of  the  construction  of  the  canal  by  private  enterprise.  The  entirely  altered 
conditions  which  had  since  arisen,  therefore,  made  the  treaty  voidable  by  international 
law.  It  was  not  proper  or  expedient  that  the  United  States  should  permit  England 
to  think  that  this  country  was  longer  bound  by  that  treaty,  or  leave  the  matter  in 
doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  the  modifications  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  made  by  the  Senate,  instead  of  maintaining  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  tended 
to  induce  its  violation.  Because  as  none  of  the  foreign  Powers  excepting  England 
was  invited  to  guarantee  the  canal's  neutrality,  it  followed  that  they  were  all  left 
at  perfect  liberty  to  disregard  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Therefore,  whenever  it  was 
expedient  for  them  to  do  so,  they  would,  if  they  were  able,  seize  the  canal  and 
acquire  there  a  sphere  of  influence.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  acquire  there  any  and  all  influence  they  could  if  any  discrimination  should  be 
made  against  them  by  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  tolls  and  the  passing  of 
their  ships  through  the  canal.  It  was  stated  in  addition  that  the  undertaking  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  the  canal  by  its  own  efforts  and  force  would  act  disadvan- 
tageously  in  time  of  war.  For  naval  Powers  would  immediately  make  every  effort 
to  seize  the  canal,  and,  if  successful,  would  prevent  the  passage  of  American  ships 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  besides  passing  their  own  ships  through 
the  canal  at  will.     It  was  said  that  it  was  much  more  to  the  advantage  of 
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the  United  States  in  time  of  war  to  be  able  to  pass  its  own  ships  freely  from  one 
coast  to  the  other  than  it  would  be  for  a  foreign  power  to  be  able  to  strike  this 
country  on  the  Pacific.  Because  the  United  States  through  its  many  coaling 
stations  on  the  Paci6c  would  be  able  to  defend  itself  vigorously,  while  there  were 
no  coaling  stations  in  that  neighborhood  which  foreign  ships  could  use.  As  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  the  opponents  of  this  amendment  stated 
that  that  convention  was  a  valid  and  bindinr  one,  and  that  its  invalidation  was  a 
direct  violation  of  treaty  obligations  by  the  United  States. 

It  seemed  probable,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  Great  Britain  would  not  ratify 
the  treaty  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission. — The  preliminary  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  (see  Canals),  appointed  m  1809  to  consider  all  questions  relating  to 
the  construction  and  control  by  the  United  States  of  a  canal  through  the  American 
isthmus  was  handed  to  the  President  on  November  30,  1900.  The  committee,  as 
stated  under  the  article  Canals,  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  project.  From  the  standpoint  of  engineering  alone  and  of 
the  relative  advantage  to  shipping,  the  commission  would  apparently  have  chosen 
the  Panama  rather  than  the  Nicaragua  Canal ;  but  while  there  was  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  Nicaragua  project  so  far  as  the  Nicaraguan  governmental  con- 
cessions to  private  companies  were  concerned,  the  government  of  Colombia  had 
already  made  canal  arrangements  with  the  French  Panama  Canal  Company.  These 
arrangements  prescribed  that  the  Panama  Company  should  (i)  never  alienate 
its  concession  to  the  representatives  of  any  other  nation;  and  (2)  that  until 
1967,  when  the  entire  plant  of  the  Panama  Company  reverts  to  the  Colombian 
government,  the  Panama  Company  should  pay  annually  to  the  Colombian  gov- 
ernment not  less  than  $250,000  American  gold.  Unless  simultaneous  agreements 
could  be  made  with  the  Colombian  government  and  the  Panama  Company  it 
would  be  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  United  States  to  take  over  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  commission  reported  that  the  Panama 
Company  had  issued  securities  to  a  par  value  of  over  $435,000,000,  but  that  the 
actual  v£due  of  the  work  done  was  not  greatly  in  excess  of  $34,000,000.  The  stock- 
holders of  the  Panama  Company  would,  of  course,  in  case  of  sale  to  the  United 
States,  wish  to  obtain  a  larger  return  for  their  stock  than  the  amount  of  work  done 
was  worth  to  the  United  States.  So  that  although  correspondence  had  been 
opened  with  the  president  of  the  Panama  Company,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any 
satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made.  For  these  reasons  it  seemed  to  the  com- 
mission that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  project  was  the  more  feasible  one. 

Commercial  Expediency  of  the  Canal. — During  the  year,  and  especially  after  the 
report  of  the  commission,  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  if  constructed,  would  pay.  The  commission  without  presenting 
in  its  preliminary  report  any  definite  data  oft  this  subject  seemed  to  assume  that  the 
tonnage  going  through  the  canal  would  be  ample  to  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  also  to  defray  the  expenses  of  maintenance.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  canal  was  about  $200,000,000.  The  maintenance  of  the  canal,  in  view  of  its 
129  miles  of  artificial  waterway,  and  of  the  immense  annual  rainfall  in  Nicaragua, 
could  not  well  be  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction — that  is.  $2,000,000 
— and  might  be  much  more.  The  canal,  therefore,  would  have  to  bring  in  at  least 
$9,000,000  a  year  to  pay  for  maintenance  and  3!/$  per  cent,  interest  on  construction; 
this,  moreover,  would  not  leave  any  margin  for  a  sinking  fund.  The  factors  deter- 
mining the  proceeds  obtainable  by  the  canal  would,  of  course,  be  the  tonnage  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  and  the  toll-rate  collected  thereon.  To  ascertain  in  a 
rough  way  what  the  tonnage  would  be  the  commission  examined  into  the  returns 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  1899,  it  appeared  that  9,895,630  tons  passed  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  giving,  by  a  toll  of  $2  per  ton,  a  gross  revenue  of  $17,^4.553.  But  it  seems 
evident  that  neither  would  this  tonnage  pass  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  nor 
could  the  same  tolls  be  charged.  For  the  Suez  Canal  lies  directly  in  the  route 
of  the  main  commerce  of  the  world.  That  is,  it  connects  substantially  all  European 
ports  with  the  East — India,  Australia,  China  and  Japan.  There  is  here,  morever, 
no  possible  railway  competition  and  the  amount  of  tolls  is  regulated  only  by  the 
added  expense  that  would  be  entailed  on  vessels  sailing  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  would  have  radically  different  conditions  to  meet. 
In  the  first  place,  commerce  from  European  ports  to  the  East  would  in  general 
prefer  the  Suez  Canal:  (i)  Because  it  is  a  shorter  line;  (a)  because  it  allows 
of  stopping  at  several  important  ports  on  the  way;  (3)  because  of  the  superior 
coaling  facilities  of  the  Suez  route.  In  general,  therefore,  the  Eastern  trade 
would  not  follow  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  even  if  tolls  were  much  lower  than  the  Suez. 
Commerce  between  the  European  ports  and  ports  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  would  probably  go  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal  to  a  large  extent.  At 
the  same  time  this  route  would  come  into  competition  with  sailing  vessels  around 
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the  Horn,  as  would  also  commerce  from  the  United  States  to  those  South  Ameri- 
can ports.  Commerce  both  from  Europe  and  eastern  United  States  ports  to  ports 
on  tiie  western  coast  of  the  United  States  would  come  into  competition  with  the 
transcontinental  railways,  and  the  same  railw^  competition  would  be  experienced 
in  commerce  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  o(  the  United  States  proper. 
It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  these  last  two  items  of  commerce  would  be  the 
largest  which  could  utilize  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  but  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  the  transcontinental  lines  would  make  a  strenuous  fight  to  retain  their  present 
through  freight  traffic,  even  if  they  had  to  materially  lower  their  rates.  In  other 
words,  there  is  not  a  single  large  natural  route  for  commerce  which  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  would  not  have  to  compete  for.  This  competition  would  not  only  reduce  the 
total  amount  of  canal  traffic,  but  it  would  also  force  down  the  toll-rate.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  not  only  would  the  total  tonnage  be  comparatively  small — at 
the  most,  5,000,000  tons  annually — but  that  a  toll-rate  could  not  be  charged  greater 
than  $1  per  ton.  The  revenue  thus  accruing  would  certainly  not  suffice  to  pay 
interest  on  the  cost  of  construction,  and  might  very  probably  be  not  more  than 
enough  to  ^ay  for  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Whether  or  not  the  value  of  the  canal 
to  the  United  States  from  the  point  of  view  of  bring^ing  together  the  interests  of 
the  East  and  West  of  the  country,  and  of  aiding  in  the  defence  of  the  coast  in  time 
of  war,  is  so  great  as  to  offset  the  possible  commercial  loss  involved  is  a  question 
which  seems  undecided. 

NIOKBIh  The  production  of  nickel  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted  to 
22,500  pounds,  and  that  in  1900  is  estimated  at  20,000  pounds.  In  both  years  it  came 
from  the  deposits  at  Mine  La  Motte,  Mo.,  and  the  United  States  refineries  still 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  Canada  ores  and  matter  produced  in  the  Sudbury 
district  of  Ontario. 

N1BTZ80HB,  Frieduch  Wilhelm,  a  German  philosophic  writer,  died  August 
25,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Brocken,  Saxony,  in  1844.  When  but  5  years  old  he  lost 
his  father,  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  Polish  descent,  and  was  brought  up  by  his 
mother  and  sister  in  the  spirit  of  religious  devotion.  They  gave  him  an  excellent  train- 
ing in  music,  for  which  he  early  evinced  a  strong  fondness.  In  the  quiet  atmosphere  of 
the  home  he  grew  an  inactive,  contemplative  boy,  given  to  endless  self-analysis  and 
dreams  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  He  early  realized,  however,  the  necessity  of  a  mental 
and  moral  discipline,  and  having  a  dislike  for  the  exact  sciences,  studied  classical  phi- 
lology at  Bonn  and  Leipzig.  For  a  similar  reason  he  approved  of  the  military  discipline 
during  his  year  of  service  in  the  army.  In  1869  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  classi- 
cal philology  at  the  University  of  Basel.  It  was  in  Switzerland  that  he  first  met  Wag- 
ner creating  his  Siegfried  in  seclusion  at  Triebscben.  To  the  feverish  imagination  of 
Nietzsche  he  appeared  a  colossus  of  lof  ty_  thought  and  emotion.  Wagner  believed  that 
Schopenhauer  s  theories  were  the  philosophic  expression  of  his  art.  and  Nietzsche 
became  a  fervent  follower  of  Schopenhauer,  claiming  that  the  ideals  revealed  by 
Wagner  and  Schopenluiuer  were  destined  to  create  in  Germany  a  spiritual  life  equal 
in  grandeur  to  that  of  ancient  Greece.  However,  not  pessimistic  inertia,  but  heroic 
activity  alone  could  bring  about  the  realization  of  this  spiritual  ideal,  to  which  the 
ugly  illusion  of  individual  happiness  should  be  sacrificed  without  hesitation.  The 
works  of  this  period,  both  as  to  soundness  and  stability  of  philosophic  theories,  are 
products  of  aesthetic  exaggeration.  But  Nietzsche  had  a  beautiful  way  of  saying 
things,  and  th^  passed  for  serious  thought,  especially  with  imaginative  minds.  In 
1876,  at  Bayreuth,  he  again  met  Wagner  preparing  for  the  opening  of  his  theatre. 
The  compromises  of  a  practical  nature  and  the  endeavors  to  win  over  newspaper 
critics  were  a  rude  shock  to  him.  He  ceased  to  believe  in  Wagner  and  Schopen- 
hauer and,  along  with  them,  in  God  and  religion.  The  romantic  pessimism  of 
Schopenhauer  and  Wagner  he  now  denounced  as  the  product  of  low  vitality  and 
weakness  of  the  will  characterizing  our  civilization,  while  the  Christian  religion 
generates  nothing  but  weakness  and  cowardice.  All  philosophic  theories  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  pity  and  self-denial  were  denounced  as  obnoxious:  consoling 
illusions  are  unnecessary  to  the  emancipated  mind.  The  works  of  this  period 
(1876-81),  whether  the  ideas  be  acceptable  or  not,  exhibit  great  keenness  of  psycho- 
logical analysis.  They  include:  Mcnschliekes,  AllaumenschHches,  written  in  the 
form  of  aphorisms  for  the  anniversary  of  Voltaire's  death  (continued  in  Vermischte 
Meinungen  and  Per  Wandrer  und  sein  Schattcn)  and  Morgcnrothe. 

The  third  and  last  period  in  Nietzsche's  career  extended  from  i^i  to  1889,  when 
physicians  pronounced  him  incurably  insane.  He  had  long  suffered  from  severe 
headaches,  on  account  of  which,  as  far  back  as  1879,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
professorship  at  Basel.  His  malady,  partly  hereditary,  was  due  to  overwork  and 
abuse  of  hypnotics.  During  the  third  period  Nietzsche's  philosophy  assumes  its 
definite  and  final  form.  It  is  a  merciless  critidsm  of  contemporary  morals  and  of 
the  decadence  of  modem  society.   In  his  Jenseit  von  Gut  und  Bote  he  ai^es  that 
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all  current  notions  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood  are  false. 
They  do  not  exist  as  such :  whatever  raises  vitality  and  emotions  is  valuable  without 
reference  to  morals.  His  motto  now  is  fiat  vita,  pereat  Veritas — i.e.,  "let  there  be  life, 
perish  truth!"  He  now  proclaims  a  new  type,  the  "overman"  (jtebermcnsck) ,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  "quite-man"  {ailsumensch)  of  the  second  period.  The 
ideal  is  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  the  free  development  of  all  the  forces  of  this 
"end  all  and  be  all"  overman.  Man  should  not  hesitate  either  to  endure  or  to 
inflict  pain  in  his  effort  to  bring  about  the  reign  of  "overman." 

The  principal  work  of  this  period,  the  prose  poem  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,  has 
consequently  for  its  leading  ethical  idea  the  denial  of  all  obligations  not  necessitated 
by  the  bodily  and  intellectual  evolution  of  the  individual.  The  doctrine  must,  how- 
ever, not  be  confounded  with  philosophical  anarchism,  the  ideal  of  which  is  happi- 
ness for  all ;  "Zarathustra"  is  far  from  believing  in  the  equality  of  men,  and  is 
emphatic  in  his  denial  of  the  very  possibili^  of  happiness.  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra 
was  first  cotxceived  in  1881  and  published  in  1883-85 ;  an  excellent  Etwiish  version  by 
Tille  appeared  in  1896.  The  publications  of  the  third  period  include  besides:  Die 
frohlicne  Wissenschaft  (1882),  Zur  Genealofie  der  Moral  (1887),  and  Der  Fait 
Wagner  (1888).  Nietzsche's  complete  works  m  10  volumes  were  publishd  at  Leipzig 
in  1895.  A  biography  in  2  volumes  by  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Forster  Nietzsche,  ap- 
peared in  1805-97- 

HIQEKIA.  a  lai^e  region  in  West  Africa  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
north  to  the  rrench  Soudan,  comprises  two  British  protectorates,  Northern  Nigeria 
and  Southern  Nigeria.  For  some  years  prior  to  January  i,  1900,  the  former  was 
known  as  the  Niger  Territories,  and  the  latter  as  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate.  The 
area  and  population  of  Nigeria  have  not  been  determined  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  estimated  at  from  25,000,000  to 
40,000,000.  and  the  total  area  at  from  350,000  to  400,000  square  miles;  some  esti- 
mates, indeed,  place  the  area  as  high  as  500,000  square  miles.  N^ria  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  German  protectorate  of  Cameroon,  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  the 
British  protectorate  of  Lagos,  on  the  west  by  Lagos,  the  French  colony  of  Dahomey, 
and  the  French  Soudan,  on  the  north  by  the  rrench  Soudan,  and  on  the  east  by 
l^ke  Tchad  and  Cameroon.  On  January  i,  1900,  the  administration  of  Northern 
Nigeria  was  taken  over  by  the  British  government  from  the  Royal  Niger  Company 
(British)  and  the  protectorate  was  erected.  At  the  same  time  the  frontier  of  the 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate  was  extended  northward,  and  the  name  of  that  possession 
changed  to  Southern  Nigeria.  The  area  of  the  latter  protectorate,  before  this 
change  in  boundaiy,  was  only  3000  or  4000  square  miles;  its  present  area  has  not 
been  determined.  The  new  boundary  between  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria  starts 
from  the  Cameroon  frontier  at  a  point  near  Ashaku  and  runs  west  to  the  Lagos 
boundary  at  Owo,  crossing  the  Niger  River  a  little  north  of  Idda.  See  the  two 
articles  following. 

NiaHRIA,  NORTHBRM,  formerly  called  the  Niger  Territories,  is  a  British 
protectorate  of  West  Africa.  It  is  administered  by  a  high  commissioner  (Brigadier- 
General  F.  J.  D.  Lu^rd),  who  is  assisted  by  several  official  residents.  The  greater 
part  of  Northern  Nigeria  consists  of  the  Fula,  or  Sokoto,  empire,  including  several 
subordinate  sultanates,  among  which  are  Kano,  Banchi.  a  part  of  Adamawa,  Gandu, 
Bakundi,  Takum,  Katsena,  Donga,  Ilorin,  Muri,  and  Nupe.  The  protectorate  also 
includes  most  of  the  native  kingdom  of  Bomu  and  the  Borgu  country.  In  the 
Sokoto  country  Mohammedanism  prevails,  while  farther  south  paganism  is  domi- 
nant. The  permanent  capital  and  military  headquarters  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined upon.  The  troops  of  the  protectorate  con.iist  of  about  2500  natives,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Sir  James  Willcocks.  The  British  government  maintains  the 
total  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  into  the  protectorate,  estab- 
lished by  the  Royal  Niger  Company  in  1890.  Northern  Nigeria  has  valuable  agri- 
cultural resources,  and  parts  of  the  country  are  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  Cotton,' 
indigo,  rubber,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  hides,  ivory,  and  gum  are  produced.  Silver, 
tin,  lead,  and  antimony  are  known  to  occur,  but  hitherto  no  gold  has  been  found. 
Statistics  of  the  finance  and  commerce  of  the  new  protectorate  are  not  yet  available. 
See  the  foregoing  article. 

In  1900  were  published  the  reports  of  two  British  expeditions  undertaken  in  the 
previous  year  to  suppress  insubordination  among  the  natives  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Nigeria.  The  operations  of  the  Central  Division  Expedition,  which  took 
place  in  Northern  Nigeria  in  February  and  March,  effected  the  destruction  of  19 
towns,  as  a  result  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  175  towns  submitted,  1000  guns  were 
surrendered,  and  9000  others  were  brought  in  to  be  stamped  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Arms  ordinance  of  1894.  Thus  an  extensive  district  was  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  government. 

NUUIRIA,  80UT1UIUN,  called  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  prior  to  January 
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I,  1900,  is  a  British  protectorate  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  Northern 
Nigeria.  On  the  east  is  Cameroon  and  on  the  west  Lagos  and  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
The  protectorate  is  administered  by  a  high  commissioner  (Sir  R.  D.  R.  Moor),  who 
is  assisted  by  several  sub-commissioners.  The  seat  of  government  is  the  port  Old 
Calabar  {population,  about  15,000)  ;  other  ports  are  New  Calabar,  Bonny,  Burutu 
Akassa,  Wari,  Brass,  and  Opobo.  Customs  are  collected  at  these  ports  for  the  whole 
of  Nigeria,  and  are  afterward  allocated  for  the  northern  and  southern  protectorates. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  were  £153,181  and  £145,440 
respectively;  for  1899,  £169,567  and  £146,751  respectively.  An  accumulated  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  latter  fiscal  year  amounted  to  £35,976.  Of  the  revenue  for  1899, 
£160,669  were  derived  from  customs.  In  this  fiscal  year  (1899),  375  ships  cleared, 
as  a^inst  340  in  the  preceding  year,  and  96.6  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  trade  was 
British.  The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  was  £164,108.  The  principal  imports 
are  cotton  textiles,  hardware,  cooper's  stores,  and  spirituous  liquors;  the  leading 
exports  are  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  ivory,  and  ebony.  In  the  fiscal  year  1899 
the  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  £732,639  and  £774,647  respectively ;  in  the  fiscal 
year  1900,  imports,  £725,798,  and  exports,  £8^,954.   See  Nigeria. 

A  report  of  the  military  operations  of  the  Benin  Territories  Expedition  in  1899 
was  published  in  1900.  These  operations  were  carried  out  in  the  region  subdued  by 
the  British  after  the  massacre  of  7  European  officers  and  150  carriers  in  January, 
iSg/;.  The  British  expedition  of  April  and  May,  i899f  dispersed  the  followers  of 
the  chiefs  and  destroyed  the  camps  and  five  villages. 

NTOOHWANG.   See  Chinese  Empike  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

NOBItBB  OF  THB  BIT8TIO  SEtRINII.    See  Mystic  Shrine,  Nobles  of. 

NOIBB  NUISANCE.    See  Public  Health. 

NORBIS,  Frank,  an  American  author,  was  born  in  1870;  makes  New  York  City 
his  home,  and  during  the  Spanish-American  War  was  correspondent  for  McClure's 
Magjasine.  He  has  published  one  poem,  Yvernelte,  but  is  chiefly  known  for  the 
stones  McTeague  and  Blix.   A  Man's  Woman  was  published  in  1900. 

NORTH  OAROUNA,  a  south  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area 
of  52,250  square  miles.  The  capita!  is  Raleigh.  North  Carolina  was  one  of  the 
original  thirteen  States. 

Mineralogy. — The  industry  of  granite  quarrying  received  a  marked  impetus  in 
1899,  the  value  of  the  total  output  for  the  year  being  $225,544,  as  compared  with 
$79*969  in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  production  of  sandstone  was  valued  at 
$10,300.  The  iron  ore  mined  in  the  State  included  47,616  long  tons  of  brown 
hematite  and  magnetite,  valued  at  $72,622.  Gold  shows  a  decreased  production 
during  1900,  whereas  the  output  of  silver  increased;  the  estimated  yield  was: 
Gold,  24^  fine  ounces,  value,  $51,018;  and  silver,  13,093  fine  ounces,  value.  $7986. 
The  entire  production  of  coal  was  from  the  Cumnock  mines  in  Chatham  County, 
and  the  output  for  1899  was  26.896  short  tons,  valued  at  $34,965,  the  largest  yield 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  a  gain  of  15,401  tons  over  1898,  when  tiie  product 
was  reduced  by  a  fire  in  the  mines. 

Agriculture. — ^The  total  commercial  crop  of  cotton  for  the  season  1899-1900  was 
503,825  bales.  Federal  officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to  cotton  culture  in 
1900-01  at  1,342,000  acres,  and  the  yield  at  199  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre. 
The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  other  crops  for  the  year  1900: 
Corn,  29,790,180  bushels.  $16,980,403;  wheat,  5,960,803  bushels,  $4,887,858;  oats, 
5,046,117  bushels,  $2,270,753;  rye,  411,287  bushels,  $312,578;  potatoes,  1,063,474 
bushels,  $691,258;  and  hay,  176,680  tons,  $1,978,816.  Returns  from  the  tax  col- 
lectors show  that  in  1899  the  live  stock  comprised:  Horses,  174,368.  valued  at 
$6,389,123;  mules,  130,887,  $5,264,450;  jacks  and  jennets.  1026,  $43,866;  goats, 
42,258,  $27,795;  cattle,  583.625.  $4,654^:  hogs.  1,174.717.  $1,650,261;  and  sheep, 
291,305,  $295,403.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac* 
turers  estimated  the  wool  clip  for  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  223,497; 
wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  1,117,485  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  636.937  pounds. 

Industries. — Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1900.  numbered  1258— a  decrease  of  230  in  a  year.  The  amount  of  fruit 
brandy  produced  was  28.568  gallons;  spirits  rectified.  667,321  gallons;  and  dis- 
tilled spirits  gauged,  2,694.226  gallons.  In  1899  there  were  29  cigar  factories  and 
155  tobacco  factories,  and  the  combined  output  during  the  calendar  year  was 
10,838,794  cigars,  957,694,000  cigarettes,  31,291.596  pounds  of  plug  tobacco, 
13.660,805  pounds  of  smoking,  and  39,825  pounds  of  snuff.  Thirty-three  new  cotton 
mills,  with  311,600  spindles  and  5053  looms,  were  established  daring  1900.  The 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  statistics  shows  that  at  the  end_  of  1900 
the  status  of  the  textile  industry  was  as  follows:  Number  of  cotton  mills,  185; 
knitting  mills,  including  silk  and  jute,  30;  woollen  mills,  ii;  aggregate  number 
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of  spindles,  1,297,771 ;  of  looms,  29.680.  In  the  knitting  mills  2028  machines  were 
operated,  and  38,647  persons  were  employed.  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  to- 
gether produced  17.835  long  tons  of  pig  iron  in  1899,  and  2)3,084  long  tons  in  1900. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  the  ports  of  Pamlico  and  Wilmington  aggregated  in  value  $113,583; 
exports,  $10,977,516;  total  foreign  trade,  $11,091,099.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
$31,677  in  imports,  an  increase  of  $3,387,135  in  exports~i.e.,  a  net  increase  in  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  $3,355,458. 

Transportation. — ^The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  y«r 
1900  amounted  to  43-io  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  3696.67.  The 
assessed  value  of  railroad,  steamboat  and  canal  property  in  1900  was  $33,596,060, 
a  decrease  from  1899  of  $66,479.  The  decrease  in  the  assessed  value  of  railroad 
property  alone  was  $20,918,  and  of  steamboat  and  canal  property,  $45,561. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  31  national  banks  in  operation  and 
II  in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $3,046,000;  circulation  outstand- 
ing, $1,650,889;  deposits,  $7,968,610;  and  reserve  held,  $1,703,248.  The  State 
banks,  June,  30,  1900,  numbered  54,  and  had  capital,  $2,217,231,  deposits,  $6,345,312, 
and  resources,  $10,102,386;  private  banks,  25,  with  capital,  $274,985,  deposits, 
$1,218,328,  and  resources,  $1,862,052;  and  stock  savings  banks,  9,  with  capital, 
$158,972,  depositors  (estimated),  8550,  deposits,  1,717.158,  and  resources,  $1,980,113. 
During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  the  exchanges  at  the  clearing-house, 
at  Wilmington,  aggregated  $48,148,948,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$5,411-727- 

Ftnances. — The  balances  on  hand,  December  i,  1899,  were  $110,203;  State  re- 
ceipts during  the  fiscal  year,  $1,629,798;  disbursements,  $1,648,013;  balance,  by 
auditor's  ledger,  December  i,  1900,  $91,9^.  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  in  1900 
was  $6,527,770.  The  assessed  valuations  in  1899  were:  Real  estate,  $165,968,278; 
personal  property,  $86,923,457;  telegraph  and  telephone  property,  $734,123;  ex- 
press company,  $117,370^  railroad,  steamboat,  and  canal  property,  $33i596,o6o; 
total,  $287,339,288-— a  net  increase  in  a  year  of  $18,036,900. 

Education. — The  school  population  in  1899  was  estimated  at  626,200.  The  enrol- 
ment in  the  public  schools  was  390,616,  and  the  average  daily  attendance.  207,31a 
There  were  8204  teachers,  and  ^84  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses.  For  sec- 
ondary education  in  1899,  there  were  17  public  high  schools,  with  37  teachers  and 
937  secondary  students;  and  119  private  secondary  schools,  with  343  teachers  and 
5649  secondary  students.  Six  public  normal  schools  had  20  teachers  and  810 
students  in  normal  courses,  and  7  private  normal  schools  had  31  teachers  and 
366  students  in  normal  courses.  Fifteen  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and 
for  both  sexes  reported  150  professors  and  instructors,  2480  preparatory,  collegiate, 
and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $200,314;  2  schools  of  technology 
reported  39  professors  and  instructors,  389  students  in  all  departments,  and  a 
total  income  of  $53,375;  and  9  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  125 
professors  and  instructors,  1093  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income 
of  $110,700.  The  professional  schools  comprised:  3  theological  schools,  with  ll 
instructors  and  50  students;  3  law  schools,  with  6  instructors  and  160  students; 
and  3  medical  schools,  with  22  instructors  and  16S  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890 
was  1,617,947;  in  1900,  1,893.810;  increase  for  the  decade,  275,863,  or  17.1  per  cent. 
The  three  largest  cities^  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Wilmington,  20,976;  Char- 
lotte, 18.091;  and  Asheville,  14.094. 

Restrictions  of  the  Franchise. — On  August  2,  the  State  election  for  governor 
and  State  and  county  officers  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Democratic  ticket, 
headed  by  Charles  B.  Aycock,  and  in  the  adoption,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  60,000.  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  framed  by  the  Legislature  elected  in  1898,  disen- 
franchising the  illiterate  negroes.  The  provisions  of  this  amendment,  around 
which  centred  the  main  interest  of  the  election,  are  briefly  as  follows :  I.  Except 
as  hereinafter  provided,  only  those  male  persons  shall  henceforth  be  entitled  to 
vote  who  are  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  in  the  English 
language,  and  who,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  preceding  the  election  at 
which  they  propose  to  vote,  have  paid  their  poll-tax  for  the  previous  year. 
2.  But  no  male  person  who  was  on  or  before  January  i.  1867,  entitled  to  vote  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  wherein  he  resided,  and  no  lineal  descendant  of  such  person, 
shall  be  disenfranchised  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  possess  the  education  qualifi- 
cations herein  prescribed,  provided  that  he  has  already  repistered  or  shall  register 
prior  to  January  i,  1908,  and  any  person  so  registered  shall  have  the  right  to  vote 
at  any  and  all  elections,  upon  payment  of  his  poll-tax.  3.  This  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution  is  presented  and  adopted  as  one  indivisible  plan  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  suffrage,  with  the  intent  and  purpose  to  so  connect  the  different 
parts,  and  to  make  them  so  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  the  whole  shall  stand 
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or  fall  together.  The  effect  of  the  suffrage  clauses  of  this  amendment  is,  in  brief, 
to  permit  all  citizens  to  vote,  irrespective  of  color,  who  can  read  and  write  the 
English  language;  to  permit  all  persons  to  vote  who  were  citizens  of.  the  United 
States  prior  to  iSiS?,  to  permit  to  vote,  without  educational  qualifications,  such  of 
their  descendants  as  come  of  age  before  1908,  and  to  debar  illiterate  immigrants. 
The  immediate  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  to  disenfranchise  the  negroes  of  the 
State.  In  intent,  therefore,  the  amendment  violates  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that  "the  right  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  ot  servi- 
tude." Lest  the  courts  might  on  this  account  declare  illegal  that  clause  of  the 
State  amendment  which  permitted  those  citizens  or  their  descendants  to  vote, 
irrespective  of  educational  qualifications,  who  had  been  qualified  to  vote  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  a  clause  was  added  to  the  amendment,  which  bound  to- 
gether all  the  clauses  in  one  indivisible  scheme,  so  that  the  entire  bill  would  have 
to  be  approved  or  condemned,  and  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  courts  in  its 
separate  items. 

Direct  Election  of  Senators. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
State  convention,  the  Democratic  State  committee  authorized  a  primary  to  be 
held  on  November  6,  for  the  nomination  by  popular  vote  of  a  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Unired  States  senator.  All  white  voters  were  declared  to  be  eligible  to 
vote  at  this  primary  who  had  voted  with  the  Democrats  at  the  last  State  election, 
or  who  should  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  at  the  national  election  to  be  held  on  the 
day  of  the  primary.  It  was  believed  that  the  great  popular  interest  taken  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  election  of  a  United  States' senator  would  result,  under  the 
provisions  for  voting  at  the  primaries,  in  a  much  larger  vote  for  the  national 
Democratic  ticket  than  would  otherwise  be  obtained. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  of  1900,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, Charles  B.  Aycock,  received  186,650  votes,  and  the  Republican  nommee, 
Spencer  B.  Adams,  received  126,296  votes.  The  Democratic  candidate  had  thus 
a  plurality  of  60,354.  All  the  State  officers  elected  were  Democrats.  The  election 
resulted  in  four  changes  in  the  congressional  representation.  Claude  Kitchin 
(Dem.)  was  elected  to  succeed  G.  H.  White  (Rep.)  in  the  second  district;  Edward 
W.  Pou  (Dem.)  was  elected  in  place  of  J.  W.  Atwater  (Dem.)  in  the  fourth  dis- 
trict; Spencer  Blackburn  (Rep.)  was  elected  in  place  of  R.  Z.  Lanney  (Fus.)  in  the 
eighth  district;  and  James  M,  Moody  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  succeed  R.  Pearson 
(Rep.)  in  the  ninth  district. 

The  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  18  Republicans,  8  Demo- 
crats, and  24  Populists;  and  in  the  House,  of  53  Republicans,  3.3  Democrats,  32 
Populists,  and  2  Independents.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate, 
of  7  Republicans,  41  Democrats,  and  2  Populists,  and  in  the  House  of  17  Repub- 
licans, 101  Democrats,  and  2  Populists. 

In  the  national  election,  133,081  votes  were  cast  for  McKinley,  and  157,752  for 
Bryan.  In  1896,  McKinley  received  155,222  votes  and  Bryan,  174,488.  Bryan's 
plurality  was,  therefore,  increased  from  19,266  in  1896  to  24,671  in  1900, 

State  OMccrs  and  National  RePi'esentatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Execu- 
tive— governor,  D.  L.  Russell  (Rep.);  lieutenant-governor,  C.  A.  Reynolds 
(Rep.);  secretary  of  state,  Cyrus  Thompson  (Pop.);  treasurer,  W.  H.  Worth 
(Pop.) ;  auditor,  H.  W.  Ayer  (Pop.) ;  attorney-general,  Zeb  Vance  Walser  (Rep.)  ; 
insurance  commissioner,  J.  R.  Young  (Dem.);  adjutant-general,  R.  B.  Royster 
(Dem.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  W.  T.  Faircloth  (Rep.);  associate  justices, 
R.  M.  Douglas  (Rep.),  W.  Qark  (Dem.),  D.  M.  Furches  (Rep.),  and  W.  A. 
Montgomery  (Dem.);  clerk,  Thomas  S.  Kenan  (Dem.). 

State  officers  for  1901 ;  Executive— governor.  C.  B.  Aycock ;  lieutenant-governor, 
W.  D.  Turner ;  secretary  of  state,  J.  B.  Grimes ;  treasurer,  B.  R.  Lacey ;  auditor, 
B.  F.  Dixon;  attorney-general,  R.  D.  Gilmer;  superintendent  of  education.  T.  F. 
Toon:  commissioner  of  agriculture,  S.  L.  Patterson;  commissioner  of  insurance, 
J.  R.  Young;  adjutant-general,  B.  S.  Royster — all  Democrats. 

Judiciary:   Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  190D  (s6th  Congress):  Democrats  (5),  J.  H. 
Small,  C.  R.  Thomas.  W.  W.  Kitchin,  J.  D.  Bellamy,  T.  F.  Kluttz;  Republicans  (3). 
R.  Pearson.  G.  H.  White  and  R.  Z.  Linney ;  Populist,  J.  W.  Atwater. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  (Congress):  Democrats  (7), 
J.  H.  Small  (Washington),  Oaude  Kitchin  (Scotland  Neck),  C.  R.  Thomas 
CNewbem),  E.  W.  Pou  (Smithfield),  W.  W.  Kitchin  (Roxboro).  J.  D.  Bellamy 
(Wilmington),  Thcod.  F.  Kluttz  (Salisbury);  Republicans  (2),  Spencer  Black- 
bum  (Winston)  and  James  H.  Moody  (Waynesville), 
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Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  Marion  Butler  (until  igoi)  and  Jeter  C 
Pritchard  (until  1903). 

Senators  for  igoi  (57th  Congress):  Jeter  C.  Fritchard  (until  1903),  from  Mar- 
shall, Republican,  and  F.  M.  Simmons,  Democrat 

NOBTB  OABOZiUTA,  UNrVBRBITT  OF,  founded  1:^5,  a  State  institution  lo- 
cated at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  had  in  1899-1900,  47  instructors  and  658  students  in  all 
departments.  The  university  has  $100,000  in  productive  funds,  its  income  for  the 
last  academic  year  amounted  to  $50,000,  and  $1000  was  received  from  benefactions. 
The  library  contains  32,000  volumes. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  a  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 
70,795  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Bismarck.  Dakota  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
March  2,  1861 ;  on  November  2,  i88g,  the  Territoiy  was  divided  and  formed  into  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Mineralogy. — In  1899  the  State  surpassed  all  her  previous  records  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal,  with  an  output  from  25  mines  of  98,809  short  tons,  valued  at 
$117,500.  The  product  increased  14,914  tons,  or  15  per  cent,  and  the  value  in- 
creased $23,909,  or  about  25  per  cent,  over  1898,  when  only  18  mines  were  operated. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  1900:  Wheat,  13,176,213  bushels,  $7,642,204;  oats,  6,299,284  bushels, 
$2,015,771;  barley,  1,998,840  bushels,  $699,594;  com,  381,184  bushels,  $160,097;  rye. 
83.990  bushels,  $34,436;  potatoes,  1,536,860  bushels,  $753,061;  hay,  247.327  tons, 
$1,397,398-  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  es- 
timated the  wool  clip  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  362,512;  wool,  washed 
.  and  unwashed,  2,350,328  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  924,531  pounds.  Returns  from  the 
tax  assessors  show  that  the  live  stock  in  1900  comprised:  Horses,  248,217,  valued  at 
$7,675,142;  mules  and  asses,  4101,  $155,941;  cattle,  368,947,  $5,285,824;  hogs, 
60,288,  $180,864. 

Industries. — Fifty-one  cigar  factories  in  1809  reported  an  aggregate  production  for 
the  calendar  year  of  1,896,300  cigars.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
commercial  and  business  failures  for  1898,  1899  and  1900: 

v»  _  Number  of   Number  of  Business   Percentage  t --t.'!!.- 

Y^'^'-  Failures.  Concerns.         of  Failures.  Liabilities. 

1898   17  5>oo3  0.34  $97,049 

jSgg   22  5,183  0.42  127,812 

1900   22  5,601  0.39  208,763 

It  is  seen  by  the  above  that  while  the  number  of  failures  in  1900  was  the  same 
as  in  1899,  the  percentage  for  the  former  year  was  slightly  decreased,  owing  to  the 
increased  number  of  business  concerns  operating  in  the  State. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
was  121.57  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  2826.72. 

Banks.-— On  October  31,  iQOp,  there  were  31  national  banks  in  operation  and  20  in 
liquidation,  and  the  capital  stock  aggregated  $1,595,000;  circulation  outstanding, 
$573,153;  deposits,  $5,020,058;  and  reservp  held,  $1,004,400.  The  State  banks,  July 
2.  1900,  numbered  129,  and  had  capital,  $1,473,650,  deposits,  $5,741,792,  and  resources, 
$8,255,567.  In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  the  exchanges  at  the  clearii^- 
house  at  Fai^  aggregated  $18,306,153,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$871,987. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuations  in  1900  comprised  realty,  $73,574,494;  per- 
sonal property  $26,262,466;  railroad  property,  $17,367,525:  total,  $117,204,485-  The 
tax  levy  was  :  General,  3.8  mills ;  bond  interest,  .5  mill ;  wolf  boun^,  .3  mill ;  total 
levy,  4.5  mills.  The  total  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  two  years  ending 
June  30,1900,  were  $1,223,216;  disbursements,  $1,186,431;  balance,  Julv  i,  1900, 
$36,785. 

Education. — For  secondary  education  in  1899  there  were  25  public  high  schools, 
with  56  teachers  and  1004  secondary  students;  and  2  private  secondary  schools,  with 
8  teachers  and  68  secondary  students.  For  higher  education  there  were  2  public 
normal  schools,  with  18  teachers  and  378  students  in  normal  courses;  and  i  pri- 
vate normal  school,  with  2  teachers  and  35  students  in  normal  courses.  Three  col- 
leges for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  32  professors  and  instructors,  671  students 
in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $59,428;  and  i  school  of  technology  re- 
ported 23  professors  and  instructors,  237  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total 
income  of  $71,646.   No  professional  schools  were  reported. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census  the  population  of  North 
Dakota  in  1890  was  182.719;  in  1900.  319.146;  increase  for  the  decade,  136.427.  ot" 
74.7  per  cent  The  two  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are  Fargo,  9589.  «nd 
Grand  Forks,  7652. 
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Constitutional  Amendments. — A  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  at  the 
elections  held  in  November,  providing  that  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  should 
assess  the  franchises  and  property  of  all  express,  telephone,  telegraph  and  railroad 
companies.  By  another  constitutional  amendment  which  was  adopted,  a  State 
Board  of  Pardons  was  established,  consisting  of  the  governor,  attorney-general,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  two  citizens  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

Elections. — The  State  elections  in  1900  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  Republican 
nominee  for  governor,  Frank  White,  who  received  34.052  votes,  over  M.  A.  Wap- 
perman  (Dem.),  who  received  22,375.  The  Republican  plurality  was  thus  11,777. 
The  representative  at  large  to  the  S7th  Congress  is  Thomas  Marshall  (Rep.), 
elected  to  succeed  B.  F.  Spalding  (Rep.).  The  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in 
the  Senate,  of  22  Republicans  and  9  Fusiomsts;  in  the  House,  of  55  Republicans 
and  7  Fusionists.    In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  26  Re- 

fublicans  and  5  Fusionists ;  and  in  the  House,  of  56  Republicans  and  6  Fusionists. 
n  the  national  election.  McKinley  received  SSfigi  votes  and  Bnran,  30,519  votes.  In 
1896  McKinley  received  26,335  and  Bi^an,  20,w6  votes.  McKinle/s  plurality  thus 
increased  from  5649  in  1896,  to  15,372  in  1900. 

Slate  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
Governor,  F.  B.  Fancher;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  M.  Devine;  secretary  of  state, 
Fred.  Falley;  treasurer,  D.  W.  Driscoll;  auditor.  A.  N.  Carlblom;  attorney-general, 
T.  M.  Cowan;  superintendent  of  education,  J.  G.  Halland;  adjutant-general,  E.  S. 
Miller ;  commissioner  of  insurance,  G.  W.  Harrison— all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  M.  Bartholomew;  associate  justices,  Alfred 
Wallin  and  N.  C.  Young;  clerk,  R.  D.  Hoskins — all  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  1901:  Executive — governor,  Frank  White;  lieutenant-governor, 
David  Bartlett;  secretary  of  state,  E.  F.  Porter;  treasurer,  D.  H.  McMillan: 
auditor,  A.  N.  Carlblom;  attorney-general,  E.  D.  Comstock;  superintendent  of 
education,  J.  M.  Devine;  adjutant-general,  £.  S.  Miller;  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, R.  J.  Turner;  commissioner  of  insurance,  Ferdinand  Leutz;  commissioner 
of  Dublic  lands,  D.  J.  Laxdahl — all  Republicans. 

supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Alfred  Wallin;  justices,  N.  C  Young  and  D.  E. 
Morgan — all  Republicans. 

Congressional  representative  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  B.  F.  Spalding.  Republi- 
can. 

Congressional  representative  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Thomas  F.  Marshall 
(Rep.),  from  Oakes. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  H.  C.  Hansbrough  (until  1903),  from  Devils 
Lake,  and  P.  J.  McCumber  (until  1905),  from  Wahpeton — both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  (S7th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

NORTHWEST  TERBTTORIEIB,  a  political  division  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, composed  of  the  following  districts:  Keewatin,  created  in  1876;  Assiniboia. 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Athabasca,  created  in  1882;  Mackenzie,  tJngava,  and 
Franklin,  created  in  1895.  Yukon,  which  since  189S  has  been  a  separate  territory, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  interests,  is  here  considered  in  connection  with  the  North- 
west Territories.  The  total  area  of  the  territories  is  over  2,529,140  square  miles, 
and  the  population  was  estimated  in  1898  at  130,000.  The  capital,  Regina.  in  Assini- 
boia, has  a  population  of  2000.  The  territories  are  administered  by  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  an  executive  council  of  3  members,  selected  by  the  governor  from 
among  the  members  of  the  assembly  and  re-elected  by  the  people.  The  legislative 
assembly  consists  of  31  members  (including  3  members  of  the  executive  council), 
elected  on  manhood  su£Fr^e,  and  the  territories  have  2  scats  in  the  Dominion  Senate 
and  4  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Yukon  territory  is  administered  by  a  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  council. 

Industries. — Mining,  which  is  the  principal  industry  in  the  territories,  has  advanced 
considerably  since  185^.  The  coal-nelds  of  the  Northwest  Territories  rank  next  in 
importance  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  total  production  of  coal  during  the 
calendar  year  1899  (including  Manitoba)  amounted  to  334,200  net  tons,  of  which 
61,618  tons  were  exported.  Gold  mining  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  district  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  the  Yukon  territory.  The  output  of  gold  in  the  latter  during  the 
calendar  year  1899  amounted  to  $16,000,000,  against  $10,000,000  in  1898  and  $300,000 
in  1896.  The  gold  output  in  Saskatchewan,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  gradual 
decline.  The  value  of  the  output  for  1899  was  only  $15,000,  as  compare!  with 
$25,000  in  1898  and  $50,000  in  1897.  The  oil  regions  of  the  territories  are  supposed 
to  be  very  extensive,  but  so  far  very  little  has  been  done  to  develop  the  industry. 
The  entrance  fee  for  placer  mining  is  $15.  and  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
output  is  required  by  the  government.  The  rental  for  river  claims  is  $100  per  mile 
and  10  per  cent,  of  the  output  in  excess  of  $15,000  for  each  five  miles  leased.  The 
fishery  industry  of  the  territories  is  comparatively  insignificant.   The  total  value  of 
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the  catch  for  the  calendar  year  1898  was  $613,355,  and  of  the  fish  exported  in  189% 
$203,226.  Fry  distributed,  20,000,000,  and  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  industry 
was  estimated  at  $256,581. 

Commeree  and  Banks. — The  crfficial  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  give  the  total 
value  of  imports  at  $860,031.  The  imports  to  the  Yukon  territory  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $1,651,429.  The  total  value  of  goods  exported  by  the  United 
States  to  the  territories  (including  Yukon)  amounted  to  $2,441,133.  Total  amount 
of  duty  collected  in  the  territories  and  Yukon  was  $592,183.  Total  exports,  domestic 
and  foreign,  $343,394.  The  registered  merchant  marine  of  the  Yukon  territory 
consisted  of  9  steamers,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  2493.  In  1899  the  territories  had  20 
chartered  banks  and  bank  branches  and  26  post-office  savings  banks,  with  1294 
depositors  and  $246,326  deposits. 

Railw^s,  Telegraphs,  and  Post-o^es. — ^The  total  length  of  the  railways  in  the 
territories  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  1930  miles.  The  government  tele- 
graph lines  of  the  territories  had  a  total  length  of  698  miles,  with  17  ofBces.  The 
revenue  from  the  telegraph  tines  for  1899  amounted  to  $1705,  and  the  expenditures 
to  $14,507.  The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  territories  and  Manitoba  combined 
was  830,  and  the  number  of  letters  posted,  1,425.000.  The  Yukon  territory  had 
5  post-offices,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  postal  service  in  the  territory  amounted 
for  the  year  to  $31,950,  while  the  revenue  was  only  $9461.  The  50  money-order 
offices  of  the  territories  issued  during  the  year  38,623  orders,  representing  the  sum 
of  $589,135. 

Instruction. — The  educational  system  of  the  territories  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
16,  and  no  religious  instruction  is  allowed  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
attendance  is  optional.  The  number  of  schools  in  1899  was  453,  with  543  teachers 
and  an  enrolment  of  18,801.  The  Roman  Catholic  schools,  both  private  and  public, 
had  1976  registered  pupils.  The  appn^riations  for  educational  purposes  during  the 
year  amounted  to  $142,455. 

Finances. — The  total  iamount  expended  on  capital  account  by  the  Dominion 
government  for  the  territories  from  1868  to  June  30,  1899,  was  $3,798,273.  The 
amount  expended  by  the  Dominion  on  consolidated  fund  in  1899  was  $357,025  for 
the  territories  and  $1,098,379  for  Yukon,  an  increase  of  $1,051,353  over  1898  for  the 
latter  territory. 

In  igoo,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting 
an  inquiry  into  the  needs  of  the  territories  and  also  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  they  would  be  admitted  as  a  separate  province. 

NORTUVXISTIIRN  UNIVBHSriT,  Evanston,  111.,  chartered  1851.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  degree-conferring  departments  during  the  academic  year 
iSgSf-ipoo  was,  not  counting  duplicated  names,  2358,  distributed  as  follows:  College 
of  liberal  arts,  614;  medical,  325;  law,  211;  pharmacy,  235;  dental,  608;  woman  s 
medical,  69;  theological,  181;  music,  284.  A  distinct  graduate  school  has  not  yet 
been  organized  at  Ivorthwestcrn,  but  certain  advanced  courses  have  been  offered  in 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  since  1891.  and  42  students  pursued  such  work  during 
1899-1900.  The  number  of  women  in  attendance  at  the  university  was  520;  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  47  per  cent,  of  the  students  were  women.  ,The  matter  of 
abolishing  the  B.S.,  Ph.B.,  and  B.L.  degrees  and  of  making  the  A.B.' degree  the  sole 
degree  to  be  obtained  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  was  again  under  advisement 
during  the  year.  It  was  decided  that  at  present  such  a  change  is  inadvisable,  but 
the  faculty  recommended  that  the  degree  B.L.  be  dropped  after  1904.  Entrance 
requirements  were  slightly  modified  along  the  lines  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
NationaJ  Educational  Association.  A  fact  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
university  is  the  large  number  of  students  holding  degrees  from  other  institutions. 
The  announcement  is  made  that  tlic  university  is  now  the  richest  institution  of  the 
Methodist  Churdi,  the  net  value  of  its  property  being  $5,043,549.  of  which  over 
$3,000,000  hqs  been  added  since  1889.  The  income  for  the  year  was  $171,429.22.  The 
sum  of  $36,000  has  been  subscribed  for  the  site  of  a  building  for  university  settlement 
purposes,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  new  Wesley  Hospital  for  the  medical  college, 
to  cost  $200,000.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  is  now 
endeavoring  to  raise  $20,000,000  as  a  twentieth-century  thank-offering,  half  of  which 
is  to  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  Of  this,  Northwestern  University  hopes 
to  receive  a  l.irge  share.  The  library  on  May  i,  1900,  contained  43,182  volumes  and 
about  27,000  pamphlets,  the  increase  for  the  year  being  3899  books  and  1827  pam- 
phlets.  About  one-half  of  the  books  received  were  gifts. 

ITORWAT  embraces  the  western  and  northernmost  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  and  is  an  independent  kingdom,  united  to  Sweden  only  through  having 
a  common  ruler  and  diplomatic  corps.  It  has  an  area  of  134.445  square  miles  and 
a  population  estimated  m  1899  at  2,193,00a   For  the  fiscal  year  1898-99  Norwegiao 
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immigrants  to  the  United  States  numbered  6705.  The  largest  towns  are  Christiania, 
with  a  population  of  221,073  m  1899;  Bergen,  53-684;  Trondhjem,  29,162;  Stavanger, 
33>899,  and  Drammen,  20,687.  Lutheran  Protestantism  is  the  state  religion,  all  other 
sects  being  tolerated,  the  Jesuits  alone  being  forbidden.  The  University  of  Chris- 
tiania in  1900-01  had  about  1300  students.  In  1896,  15,709  students  attended  the 
secondary  schools,  and  337,325  children  attended  the  primary  schools,  education 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  being  compulsory.  The  soil  of  Norway  is  not  favorable 
to  J^riculture,  and  necessitates  the  importation  of  foodstuffs.  The  mackerel  and 
herrins  fisheries  are  very  important,  and  the  rich  forests  make  lumbering  and  wood 
manuracturing  leading  mdustries.  The  chief  imports  are  textiles,  rye,  coffee,  coal, 
iron,  and  machinery.  The  principal  exports  are  wood  and  timber,  fish,  and  cod-liver 
oil.  In  1898  the  imports  amounted  to  280,179,000  kroner  (krone  equals  26.8  cents), 
and  the  exports  to  159,349,000  kroner.  In  1899  the  imports  were  worth  310,500,000 
kroner,  and  the  exports,  159,400,000  kroner.  The  merchant  marine  of  Norway  is 
6ourishing  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  tonnage  of  the  country  has  increased 
1400  per  cent,  in  25  years,  and  is  third  in  the  world,  being  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1898  there  were  1068  steamships,  of  437.570 
tons,  and  5981  sailing  vessels,  of  1,120,808  tons;  in  1900  the  tonnage  was  estimated 
at  over  1,600,000.  Of  the  ships  engaged  in  trade  between  Norway  and  foreign  ports, 
2498  steamers  out  of  3731,  and  1694  out  of  2773  sailing  vessels  were  Norwegian. 
The  merchant  fleet  in  i8()8  was  manned  by  51,603  aeamen.  The  chief  nations  with 
which  commerce  is  carried  on  are  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Russia  and 
Finland,  and  Denmark.  Revenue  is  raised  from  customs,  excise,  stamps,  income  tax, 
and  the  exploitation  of  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  mines.  The  budget  for 
July  I,  1899,  to  March  31,  1900,  showed  an  income  and  expenditure  of  78,900,000 
kroner,  the  customs  yielding  27,900,000  kroner;  the  railways,  8,605,000  kroner; 
income  tax,  4,300,000  kroner;  excise,  5,400,000;  post-office,  3,530,000  kroner.  The 
chief  items  of  expense  were  the  state  railways,  the  army,  the  navy,  education,  and 
justice.  The  standirw  army  of  Norway  is  estimated  at  25,000  men,  though  the  total 
armed  strength  is  omdally  38,000.  The  militia  is  called  out  for  nationar  defence  in 
case  the  regular  troops  are  taken  into  Sweden.  The  important  ships  of  the  navy  are 
the  HariUd  Haarfagre  and  the  Tordenskjold,  of  3550  tons.  The  Nonye,  a  sister 
^ip,  was  launched  in  1900,  and  the  Eidsvold,  of  the  same  type,  was  begun  in  the 
same  year.  The  national  Parliament,  called  the  Storthing,  is  elected  by  popular 
suffrage,  and  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  Odelsthing  and  the  Lagthin^. 
There  is  a  ministry  and  a  council  of  state,  which  sends  two  ddegates  to  the  cotmcil 
of  state  at  Stockholm. 

History. — On  December  15,  1899,  the  country  finally  attained  what  she  had  long 
fought  for.  The  Norwwian  emblem  was  removed  from  the  Swedish  flag,  and 
Norway  resumed  her  old  banner.  This  concession,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
Radicals  and  Liberals.  A  more  important  demand  made  was  that  Norway  shomd  be 
granted  a  separate  consular  service  and  diptomatic  corps.  This  point,  though 
actively  discussed,  did  not  take  the  form  ot  a  definite  proposal;  but  a  measure 
tending  in  this  direction  was  brought  forward  in  the  Storthing,  and  passed.  It 
stated  that  all  fees  that  Norwegian  vessels  were  accustomed  to  pay  to  Swedish 
consuls  in  foreign  harbors  should  henceforth  be  paid  into  a  special  fund  at  home, 
to  be  employed  for  national  uses.  The  bill  was  sent  to  Stockholm  for  royal  ap- 
proval ;  but  in  spite  of  the  determined  attitude  of  the  Norwegian  representatives 
in  the  council  of  state,  the  prince  regent  refused  to  sign  the  measure,  basing  his 
refusal  on  the  remonstrances  made  by  Norwegian  merchants  and  shtp-builders. 
This  attitude  of  the  regent  seemed  to  embitter  the  feeling  between  the  two  countries, 
and  promises  to  produce  trouble  in  the  near  future.  In  February  and  March  the 
various  political  parties  of  Norway  formulated  platforms.  The  Left,  supported  in 
great  measure  by  the  Social  Democrats,  demanded  a  separate  consular  service  and 
diplomatic  corps.  The  Moderates  stood  for  equality  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
one  diplomatic  corps,  but  two  consular  services,  the  Norwegian  consuls,  however, 
being  deprived  of  all  diplomatic  functions.  The  Conservative  party  acknowle^ed 
the  need  of  reform  in  the  consular  service,  but  insisted  on  a  single  foreign  office, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  be  either  a  Swede  or  Norwegian,  and  responsible 
to  both  national  legislatures.  The  September  elections  to  the  Storthing  showed  no 
change  in  par^  relation,  the  Lefts  numbering  79,  and  the  Rights  and  Moderates,  35, 
as  against  a  Left  of  77  ard  a  Right  and  Moderate  party  of  37  in  the  preceding 
chamber.  The  Radicals  and  Liberals,  encouraged  by  their  unbroken  strength,  per- 
sisted in  their  anti-Swedish  policy,  and  did  their  best  to  bring  about  a  hostile  feeling 
between  the  two  countries.  The  growing  difficulties  were  made  apparent  in  Novem- 
ber, when  a  change  of  ministry  occurred  as  well  as  a  change  in  the  representation 
in  the  council  of  state  at  Stockholm. 

NOntX)  DAMB,  UNIVUHSITT  OF,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  of  learning 
at  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  founded  1842 ;  comprises  departments  of  arts,  science,  engineer- 
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iag,  law,  and  pharmacy,  and  preparatory  schools.  In  iSgs-xgoo  the  faculhr  included 
66  instructors,  and  the  student  body  numbered  800  in  all  departments.  The  library 
contains  55iOOo  volumes.  Receipts  from  benefactions  for  the  last  college  year 
amounted  to  $30,000. 

KOVA  SCOTIA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  of  20,6oo 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  over  450,000.  Capital,  Halifax,  with  a  population 
estimated  in  1900  at  45,000.  The  province  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor 
and  a  responsible  ministry.  It  has  also  two  chambers,  a  legislative  council  of  21 
members  and  a  l^islative  assembly  of  38  members,  elected  by  the  people  on  a  prop- 
erty qualification. 

Industries. — The  principal  industry  of  the  province  is  mining,  and  the  official 
returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  show  considerable  increase  and  activity  in  mineral 
production.  The  total  output  of  coal,  which  is  the  principal  mineral  of  the  province, 
is  given  at  3,148,832  net  tons,  valued  at  $4,650,813,  an  increase  of  nearly  600,000  tons 
over  the  production  of  the  preceding  year.  The  total  amount  of  coal  exported 
during  the  same  year  was  325,917  tons,  as  compared  with  312,601  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  total  output  of  gold  during  1899  was  valued  at  $617,604,  an 
increase  of  nearly  $90,000  over  1898.  Considerable  development  in  the  steel  industry 
has  been  reported  during  the  year;  and,  according  to  these  reports,  Sydney,  in  Cape 
Breton,  is  to  become  a  formidable  factor  in  the  production  of  steel,  as  mines  and 
works  are  favorably  located  on  the  harbor.  The  laws  of  the  province  are  not  very 
conducive  to  the  development  of  the  miniiu;  industry.  The  province  reserves  all  its 
minerals  and  ores,  and  leases  its  lands  under  royalties.  Ths  length  of  the  term  of 
lease  is  20  years  for  gold  and  silver  lands  and  80  years  for  lands  containing  other 
minerals.  The  fishery  industry  of  the  province  has  considerably  declined  since  1897. 
The  total  value  of  the  catch  during  the  calendar  year  1898  was  $7,226,035,  against 
$8,090,346  in  1897.  The  principal  catch  was:  Lobsters,  $2,673,624;  cod,  $1,896,614; 
haddock,  $532,648,  and  mackerel,  $523,594.  The  value  of  fish  exported  in  1899  was 
$4i938,6;^,  and  the  amount  of  fry  distributed,  4,025,000.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  fishery  industry  was  estimated  at  $2,972,000.  There  were  in  1898, 
231  lobster  canneries,  cn^Ioying  5185  persons.  Out  of  total  bounW  of  $159,000  dis- 
tributed by  the  government  m  i8g6,  $103,730  was  received  by  the  fishermen  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Commerce  and  Banks. — ^The  total  value  of  imports  has  increased  from  $6,949,216 
in  the  fiscal  year  1898  to  $7,425,140  in  1899.  Of  the  total  imports,  $2,757,217  came  from 
the  United  States,  and  $2,315,141  from  Great  Britain.  Duty  collected  on  imports 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $1,350,284.  Exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  amounted 
to  $11,480,120,  against  $10,930,936  in  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  commercial 
failures  has  decreased  from  202  in  the  calendar  year  1899  to  90  in  1900,  and  the 
amount  of  liabilities  from  $1,037,205  to  $557,825.  The  registered  merchant  marine 
of  the  province  comprised  at  the  end  of  1899,  1971  sailing  vessels  and  150  steamers, 
with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  243,457.  There  were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  ^ear  1899, 
€g  chartered  banks  and  bank  branches  and  56  post-office  savings  banks,  with  12,294 
depositors  and  $3,254,705  deposits.  There  were  also  16  government  savings  banks, 
with  17,168  depositors  and  deposits  amounting  to  $4,839,447.  The  clearings  have 
increased  from  $62,523,827  in  1898  to  $70,600,705  in  1899. 

Railways,  Telegraphs,  and  Post-o/Rces. — The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  province 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  909,  not  including  28  miles  owned  by  coal  and 
iron  companies.  The  subsidies  granted  during  the  year  amounted  to  $2,571,802. 
The  total  length  of  government  telegraph  lines  was  252  miles,  of  which  22g%  miles 
were  land  lines  and  22^  cable.  There  were  at  the  end  of  1899,  i686  post-offices,  in 
which  10,500,000  letters  were  posted  during  the  year.  The  200  money-order  offices 
issued  11^122  orders,  representii^  a  sum  of  $1,565,164. 

Instruction  and  ChariUes. — The  school  system  of  the  province  is  under  the  control 
of  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  superintendent  of  instruction.  The  local 
management  of  the  schools  is  entrusted  to  trustees  in  the  rural  sections  and  school 
commissioners  in  incorporated  towns.  The  official  returns  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1899,  give  the  number  of  public  schools  at  2390,  with  an  enrolment  of  100.617 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  55.919.  There  were  also  1798  students  in  the 
county  academies,  189  pupils  in  the  normal  school,  and  134  in  the  model  schools- 
The  6  government  night  schools  had  an  attendance  of  220,  and  the  Victoria  School 
of  Art  had  108  students.  The  ii  Indian  schools  were  attended  by  230  Indian 
children.  The  total  amount  received  for  educational  purposes  was  $814,450,  of  which 
%24jS.4lb2  was  contributed  by  the  government.  The  charitable  institutions  of  the 
province  consisted  in  1898  of  i  general  hospital,  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  a  home  for  the  blind,  I  asylum  for  msane,  and  24  poorhouses,  with  3179 
inmates.  Of  the  total  amount  of  receipts  for  charitable  institutions,  $134,478  was 
contributed  by  the  government  and  $33-269  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to  $1^,172. 
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Finances, — The  levenue  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1899.  was  $876,828. 
Tbe  principal  sources  of  revenue  were:  Domiaion  subsidies,  $432,8(^,  and  mines, 
$318,895.  Total  expenditures  for  the  same  year,  $852,379.  Main  items  of  expendi- 
ture:  Education,  $248,758;  debenture  interest,  $123,689,  and  charities,  $:i5At4-  The 
gross  debt  of  the  province  amounted  to  $3,808^813,  and  the  total  assets,  exclusive  of 
public  buildings,  $1,341^72,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  $2,467,541,  or  $5.38  per  head. 

NOTBSt  Dr.  Henry  Drukv,  a  celebrated  American  oculist,  died  in  New  York 
City,  November  i,  1900,  at  the  age  of  68.  He  was  born  in  that  city,  graduated  from 
the  New  Yorlc  University  in  1851  and  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Soigeons 
in  1855.  A  prominent  specialist,  he  made  valuable  contributions  to  medical  periodi- 
cais.  and  puUiahed  an  excellent  Ttirt-book  on  tht  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  His  articles 
in  the  Medical  Record  on  the  importance  of  cocaine  as  a  local  anaesthetic  in  diseases 
oi  the  eye  went  far  to  popularize  Koller's  discovery.  For  noany  years  Dr.  Noyes 
was  iKofessor  of  ophthalmology  and  otology  in  the  Bellevue  Ho^ital  Medical 
CoUegc  and  executive  surgeon  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

OAT8.  The  following  taMe,  published  by  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture,  (firiston 
of  statistics,  shows  the  acre^,  production,  and  value  of  oats  in  the  United  States 
in  1900: 
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OBBRIiDT  O0LI*BO&,  at  Oberlin.  O.,  founded  in  1833,  includes  theological, 
college,  women's  and  preparatory  departments,  and  a  conservatory  of  music,  estab- 
lished in  1867.  The  faculty  consists  of  83  instructors,  of  whom  24  are  attached  to 
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the  conservatory  of  music.  The  total  enrolment  o(  students  for  the  last  academic 
year  was  1323,  one-fourth  of  whom  were  preparatory  students.  The  library  contains 
60,000  volumes  and  40,000  pamphlets.  The  productive  endowment  amounts  to 
$1,006,288,  and  the  income  during  the  last  college  year  was  $138,493,  exclusive  of 
$125,396  received  in  gifts.  Two  hoildings  were  erected  during  the  year  1900,  Sever- 
ance Chemical  Laborat<M'y,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000,  a  gift  of  Louis  H.  Severance,  of  New 
Y<n-k  City,  and  Warner  Gymnasium,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  donated  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lucien  C.  Warner,  of  New  York  Ci^. 
OBOOE.    See  Somaliland. 

OBSBRVATORIES,  ASTRONOMICAL.  See  Astbokouical  Psogkess. 

OOHRU.  The  production  of  ochre  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted  to 
3212  short  tons,  valued  at  $39,505,  and  came  from  thirteen  Sutes,  of  which  tiie 
three  most  important  were  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  Vermont  The  number  of 
producers  in  each  State  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three.  Umber  and  sienna  were  also 
mined  in  small  quantities  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri.  Since  these 
pigments  are  in  great  demand,  owing  to  their  stability  of  color  and  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  mixed  with  either  oil  or  water,  a  considerable  quantity  has  to  be  imported 
irom  abroad  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  native  suj^ly;  and  as  a  result  there 
was  imported  in  1899,  9,780,497  pounds  of  ochre,  valued  at  $73,s8i;  1,739,036  pounds 
of  umber,  valued  at  $13,326,  and  805,145  pounds  of  sienna,  valued  at  $14,9^ 

The  following  figures  give  the  world's  production  for  1898 : 


OISD  PBUiOWS,  INSSPENSXINT  OBDBR  OF,  was  organized  in  Eaigland 
in  1812,  and  in  the  United  States  in  1819,  the  first  lodge  in  this  country  being  estab- 
lished in  Baltimore,  Md.  Mutual  assistance  is  the  primary  object  of  the  order. 
For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1899.  the  total  relief  paid  was  $3t8i9>750^36; 
brothers  relieved,  102,809;  widowed  umilies  relieved,  61 12;  paid  for  relief  of 
brothers,  $2,^9,586.62;  for  widowed  families,  $143,248.27;  for  education  of  orphans, 
$50,709.06;  for  burying  the  dead,  $696,206.41.  The  male  memberdiip,  including  the 
grand  lodges  of  Alaska,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  South  America,  Sandwich  Islands, 
Japan,  Australasia,  Germany,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  France,  is  890.965.  An 
English  order,  entitled  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  numbering 
900,668,  is  not  in  affiliation  with  the  American  organization.  The  encampment 
branch  numbers  130.067  members.  Rebekah  lodges:  Sisters,  300,849;  brothers,  125,- 
297;  chevaliers  of  the  patriarchs  militant,  15,274.  Grand  sire  of  the  sovereign  grand 
lodge,  A.  C.  Cable,  Covington,  O. ;  grand  secretary,  J.  Frank  Grant,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OOILVTB,  Clinton,  an  American  landscape  painter,  died  November  28,  1900. 
He  was  bom  in  New  York,  where  he  studied  under  James  M.  Hart.  He  afterward 
spent  many  years  abroad,  painting  pictures  of  French  and  Swiss  scenery,  which 
brought  him  a  wide  reputation.  In  1864  he  was  elected  associate  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Among  his  paintings  may  be  mentioned  "The  Valley 
of  Schwytz,  Switzerland"  (1870);  "Lake  Como"  (1871);  "The  Mountain  Brook 
(1876)  ;  "St.  Barthilemy,  near  Nice"  (1887). 

OHIO,  an  east  central  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  41,060  square 
miles.  The  capital  is  Columbus.  Ohio  was  organized  as  a  State,  November  29, 
1S02. 

Mineralogy. — Since  1894  Ohio  has  produced  more  crude  petroleum  annually  than 
any  other  State.  The  output  in  1899  was  21,142,108  barrels,  valued  at  $20,966,304 — 
about  37  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States.   The  increase  over 

1898  in  product  was  2,403,400  barrels,  and  in  value,  $8,761,094.  The  average  price 
per  barrel  rose  from  $0,651  in  1898  to  $0.9917  in  1899.   The  production  of  coal  in 

1899  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  total  output  was  16,500,370 
short  tons;  spot  value,  $14,361,903.  Compared  with  1898,  this  was  an  increase  in 
production  of  1,983,403  short  tons,  or  14  per  cent.,  and  in  value  of  $2,334,567,  or 
19  per  cent.  Ohio  ranked  fourth  in  number  of  tons  produced  and  third  in  value 
of  product  among  the  coal-mining  States.  The  total  number  of  mines  in  operation 
was  441,  and  the  most  productive  counties  in  their  order  were;  Jackson,  Hocking, 
Athens,  Perry,  Guernsey,  Belmont,  and  Stark.    The  value  of  quarry  products  for 

shows  an  increase  over  1898,  the  yields  being:  Limestone,  $1,793,604,  and  sand- 
stone $1,775,642.    The  total  output  of  iron  ore  was  53.231  long  tons,  valued  at 


Quantity,  Short  Tons.  Value. 


Canada 
Spain  . 
Cyprus 


United  States.. 
Great  Britain. . . 

France   

German  Empire. 


3,206  4,656 
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$77,606 — all  of  the  carbonate  variety,  in  the  production  of  which  the  State  continued 
to  hold  first  rank. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com,  106,890,188  bushels,  $36,342,664;  wheat,  8,523,8^  bushels,  $6,051,952; 
oats,  40,340,534  bushels,  $10,488,539;  barley,  622,566  bushels,  $267,703;  rye,  5I3>023 
bushels,  $282,163;  buckwheat,  I47>633  bushels,  $85,627;  poutoes^  12,561,584  bushels, 
$5,024,634,  and  hay,  1,653,7^  tons,  $18,263,407.  The  Bullehn  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  made  the  {(^lowing  estimate  of  the  wool  clip 
for  1900:  Number  of  sheep,  2,754,499;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  15,838,369 
pounds;  scoured  wool,  7,760,800  pounds. 

Industries. — In  1900  Ohio  continued  to  hold  second  rank  among  the  States  in  the 
production  of  pig  iron,  and  suroassed  all  her  previous  records  with  an  aggregate 
output  of  2,470,911  long  tons.  In  1899  the  production  was  2,378,212  long  tons,  an 
increase  over  the  precedii^  ye'ar  of  391,854  long  tons.  The  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  ingots  in  1899  was  1,679,237  long  tons;  open-hearth  steel,  117,458  long  tons; 
iron  and  steel  structural  shapes,  20,941  long  tons ;  wire  nails,  3,^33,640  k^s,  and  cut 
nails,  386,215  kegs.  There  were  2143  manufacturers  of  c^rs  and  181  of  tobacco, 
and  their  combined  production  for  the  calendar  year  1899  was  604,097,171  dgars  (the 
'  third  latest  amount  produced  in  afiy  State),  9,730,400  pounds  of  plug  tobacco, 
205,359  pounds  of  fine-cut,  8,467,313  pounds  of  smoking,  and  780  pounds  of  snuff. 
The  total  amount  of  tobacco  manufactured  was  18,403,852  pounds.  Grain  and  fruit 
distilleries  in  operation  numbered  54,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  76,563  gallons;  spirits  rectified, 
12,728,286  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  38,613,445  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors 
produced,  3,049,958  barrels.  The  total  amount  of  oleomargarine  manufactured  was 
15.198,463  pounds.  Hogs  packed  and  marketed  at  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  during 
the  year  ended  March  i,  1900,  numbered  1,145,526.  During  ipoo  there  were  405 
commercial  and  business  failures — about  one-half  of  i  per  cent  ox  the  77,947  business 
concerns  of  the  State. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  Cuyahoga  customs  district  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  aggregated  in  value  $1,713,877;  exports,  $3,493,- 
040;  imports  at  four  other  ports,  $1,938,331;  eiqwrts,  ^gaa^B^',  total  foreign  trade, 
$8,073,537,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $2,137,312. 

Receipts  of  iron  ore  at  the  Ohio  lake  ports  for  the  year  1900  were:  Cleveland, 
3,092,745  tons;  Ashtabula,  3,515409  tons;  Conneaut,  2,408,880  tons;  Lorain.  976,603 
tons;  Sandusky,  144,672  tons,  and  Toledo,  663,776  tons.  Lake  shipments  of  coal  in 
1900  were:  Oeveland,  I,09ft553  tons;  Ashtabula,  1,140,069  tons;  Conneaut,  109,848 
tons ;  Lorain,  235,218  tons ;  Sandusky,  482,437  tons,  and  Toledo,  4,085,563  tons. 

Railways. — ^The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  19.54  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  8020.96. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  379  national  banks  in  operation  and  115 
in  liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $46,673,125;  circulation  outstanding, 
$25,150,526;  deposits,  $186,219,154,  and  reserve  held,  $54,025,331.  The  State  banks 
April  2,  1900,  numbered  164,  and  had  capital,  $14,223,600;  deposits,  $85,157,634,  and 
resources,  $105,829,130;  private  banks,  71,  witii  capital,  $1,509,220;  deposits,  $10,019,- 
076,  and  resources,  $12,117,758;  mutual  savings  banks,  4,  with  depositors,  86,181; 
deposits,  $39,738,121,  and  resources,  $42,278,022;  and  stock  savings  banks,  10,  with 
capital,  $801,187;  depositors  (estimated),  13411;  deposits,  $4,797,854,  and  resources, 
$6,941,085.  In  the  ;^ear  ending  September  30,  1900,  the  exchanges  at  the  clearing 
houses  at  Cincinnati,  Qevcland,  Columbus,  Canton,  Springfield,  Toledo,  Fremont,- 
Akron,  Youngstown,  and  Dayton  aggregated  $1,726,813,5^,  an  increase  of  $!&!,- 
284.242  in  a  year. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuations  for  the  year  1900  were:  For  real  estate, 
$1,274,203,721;  for  personal  property,  $SS9.&^.5D7,;  total,  $1,834,053,228.  This  is  an 
mcrease  over  the  total  for  1898  of  %73y79S,7^S-  The  total  State  revenue  for  the  last 
fiscal  ^ar  was  $5,222,355.09,  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $4,909,453.21. 

Natioiud  Guard. — ^The  Ohio  National  Guard  is  composed  of  21  staff  officers,  49 
cavalry,  200  artillery,  and  4171  infantry.  The  total  number  of  militia  authorized  is 
9486,  and  the  total  State  appropriation  for  military  purposes,  $191,000. 

Education. — The  school  census  of  1899  showed  a  total  enumeration  of  1,209,735 
persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was 
828,500,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  613,337.  There  were  25,712  teachers, 
13.077  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $41,- 
446,838.  The  total  school  revenue  was  $13,112,824,  and  the  expenditures,  $12,671,798, 
•  of  which  $8,878,021  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents*  salaries.  The  average 
expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $2o.6i5.  There  were  613  pubfic 
high  schools,  with  1611  teachers  and  42,968  secondary  students;  53  private  secondary 
schools,  with  288  teachers  and  2568  secondary  students;  5  public  normal  schools, 
with  31  teachers  and  587  students  in  normal  courses;  and  11  private  institutions,  witii 
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91  teachers  and  4104  students  in  nonnal  courses.  Thirty-four  universities  and 
colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  697  professors  and  instructors, 
stud^ts  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $1,336,764;  i  school  of  techaology 
reported  so  professors  and  instructors,  250  collegiate  and  graduate  students,  and 
a  total  income  of  $70,000;  and  4  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  85 
professors  and  instructors,  497  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  graduate  students,  and 
a  total  income  of  $98,465.  The  professional  schools  comprised  13  theological  sdhools, 
with  64  instructors  and  462  students;  7  law  schools,  with  69  instructors  and  707 
students,  and  13  medical  schools,  with  341  instructors  and  1369  students. 

Population. — The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  3,672^16 
in  i&)0,  and  4ti57»545  i"  1900;  increase  for  the  decade,  485,220,  or  13.3  per  cent.  The 
five  larpest  cities,  with  population  in  igoo,  are;  Oeveland  (the  seventh  largest  city 
in  the  United  States),  381,768;  Cincmnati,  325,902;  Toledo,  131,833;  Columbus, 
125.560,  and  Dayton,  85,333. 

Hocking  Canal. — The  matter  of  the  lease  of  the  Hocking  Canal  to  the  Columbus, 
Hocking  Valley  &  Athens  Railroad  Company,  which  had  been  pending  since  1894, 
was  decided  in  1900  by  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  February  26' 
and  by  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  conformity  therewith,  April  16.  The  Hockii^ 
Canal,  extending  from  Carroll,  in  Fairfield  County,  where  it  joined  the  Ohio  Canal, 
to  Nelsonville,  Athens  County,  was  constructed  by  the  State  of  Ohio  under  a  grant 
of  land  by  Congress  in  1828.  By  the  terms  of  the  grant  it  was  stipulated  that  when 
the  canals,  for  the  purpose  of  whose  construction  the  lands  were  granted,  had  been 
put  into  operation  they  should  "forever  remain  public  highways."  In  1894  the 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  &  Athens  Railroad  Company  was  authorized  to  build 
a  railroad  from  Columbus  to  Athens,  and  on  May  18  of  that  year  the  General 
Assembly  passed  an  act  leasing  to  the  company  the  canal,  in  order  that  a  line  of 
railway  might  be  built  and  operated  along  it.  This  legislative  act  was  contested 
in  the  courts  of  Ohio,  and  was  taken  therefrom  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ground 
upon  which  it  was  thought  to  break  the  lease  was  that  the  State  of  Ohio  in  accepting 
the  original  grant  of  land  from  Congress  had  bound  itself  to  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  canal  forever.  The  court  held,  however,  that  the  State  had  not  so 
bound  itself  and  that  the  intent  of  the  congressional  act  had  only  been  to  secure 
forever  to  the  United  States  certain  concessions  in  whatever  highways  were  main- 
tained by  the  State  under  the  grant  In  pursuance  of  this  decision  the  Ohio 
Legislature  passed  an  act  stating  that  as  the  railway  company  had  been  put  to  heavy 
expense  to  maintain  its  title  to  the  canal,  it  was  until  1905  released  from  its  obligation 
to  pay  a  yearly  rental  to  the  State,  providing,  however,  that  the  railroad  would 
waive  any  claims  it  might  have  against  the  State  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  suit, 
and  would  commence  the  construction  of  the  railway  before  October  16,  1900,  and 
would  complete  it  before  October,  1905. 

Cincinnati. — In  accordance  with  an  annexation  lull  passed  the  Ohio  Legislature 
of  igoo,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  Cincinnati,  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for 
ratification  on  May  29,  providing  for  the  annexation  to  the  city  of  outlying  villages 
whose  aggregate  population  was  about  25,000  and  whose  taxable  property  was  about 
$20,000,000.  But  before  the  time  arrived  for  taking  the  vote  it  transpired  that  the 
villages  had,  in  prospect  of  annexation,  issued  bonds,  granted  franchises,  and  entered 
upon  various  schemes  of  public  improvements.  These  things  reversed  public  senti- 
ment in  Cincinnati  regarding  annexation,  and  on  May  21  the  Board  01  Legislation 
rescinded  its  action. 

Legishtion. — ^By  an  act  passed  April  14,  1900,  to  take  effect  on  July  i,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  made  stringent  regulations,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  enacted 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  for  the  qualification  and  admission  of  medical 
practitioners.  The  act  provides  that  before  any  person  is  permitted  to  practise  in 
Ohio  he  must  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Registration  and  Examination, 
which  is  to  hold  examinations  simultaneously  in  Cincinnati,  Qeveland,  Columbus, 
and  Toledo,  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  ( i )  received  a  good  general  education, 
and  has  (2)  graduated  from  an  approved  school  of  medicine.  Upon  the  presentation 
of  this  evidence  the  board  is  authorized  to  examine  the  applicant,  and  if  the  examina- 
tion is  satisfactorily  passed,  to  issue  a  certificate  to  him,  entitling  him  to  practise 
medicine  in  the  State.  A  reciprocity  clause  is  included  in  the  law,  so  that  prac- 
titioners resident  in  other  States  in  which  the  requirements  are  as  r^id  as  those  now 
made  in  Ohio  may.  upon  moving  to  Ohio,  be  excused  from  taking  examinations, 
provided,  however,  that  practitioners  in  Ohio  are  accorded  the  same  privilege  by 
other  States  when  they  in  turn  move  to  them. 

An  act  was  passed  on  April  6  amending  a  section  of  the  statutes  so  as  to  make 
the  abandonment  of  legitimate  or  illegitimate  children  a  felony,  instead  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, as  previously,  and  providing  that  such  abandonment  should  be  punished 
by  severe  penalties. 

An  act  was  passed  on  April  11  directing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission 
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of  four,  of  whom  at  least  one  should  be  a  representative  of  organized  labor,  to 
investigate  and  report  to  the  governor  not  later  than  November  15,  1901,  on  desirable 
amendments  in  the  system  01  convict  labor  at  present  enforced  in  Ohia  The  object 
of  the  amendments  which  the  commission  was  directed  to  recommend  was  to  furnish 
remunerative  and  helpful  em[doyment  to  the  inmates  of  the  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  of  the  State  and  of  the  various  workhouses  of  the  State  in  such  manner 
as  to  conflict  as  little  as  possible  with  the  interest  and  welfare  of  free  lahfx,  and  to 
prepare  the  inmates  of  those  institutions  after  their  discharge  to  qualify  for  employ- 
ment which  would  give  them  honest  self-support 

An  amendment  to  the  statutes  was  passed  on  April  16  permitting  all  cities  in  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  and  Cleveland,  to  contract  at  any 
time  for  the  purchase  of  private  water-works  and  supplies  without  regard,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  a  specified  price,  beyond  which  the  municip^ities  could  not  purchase. 

A  joint  resolution  was  adopted  on  April  16  requesting  the  United  States  Congress 
to  improve  the  Ohio  and  Erie  and  the  Miami  and  Erie  canals.  The  resolution  set 
forth  that  the  commercial  interests  of  Ohio  and  of  the  territory  tributary  to  the 
"Great  Lakes  and  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  urgently  demanded  the  improve- 
ment and  enlargement  as  ship-canals  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  from  Toledo  to 
Cincinnati  and  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  from  Cleveland  to  Coshocton. 

Elections. — At  the  State  elections,  1899,  George  K.  Nash,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor,  received  417,199  votes,  and  McLean  (Dem.)  received  368,176  votes. 
The  Republican  plurality  was  49,023.  Lewis  C.  Laylin  (Rep.)  was  elected  secretary 
of  state.  Ten  changes  were  made  in  the  representation  of  Ohio  to  the  57th  Congress: 
R,  M.  Kevins  (R^)  was  elected  to  succeed  John  L.  Brenner  (Dem.)  in  the  third 
district;  John  S.  Snook  (Dem.)  was  elected  to  sucked  David  Meekison  (Dem.)  in 
the  fifth  district;  C.  Q.  Hildebrand  (Rep.)  to  succeed  S.  W.  Brown  (Rep.)  in  the 
sixth  district;  T.  S.  Kyle  (Rep.)  to  succeed  W.  L.  Weaver  (Rep.)  in  the  seventh 
district;  W.  R.  Warnock  (Rep.)  to  succeed  A.  Lybrand  (Rep.)  in  the  eighth  dis- 
trict; Emmet  Tompkins  (Rep.)  to  succeed  J.  J.  Lentz  (Dem.)  in  die  twelfth  district; 
W.  W.  Skiles  (Rep.)  to  succeed  W.  S.  Kerr  (Rep.)  in  the  fourteenth  district;  J.  J. 
Gill  (Rep.)  to  succeed  Lorenzo  Danford  (Rep.)  in  the  sixteenth  district;  J.  W. 
Casstngham  (DemO  to  succeed  John  A.  McDowell  (Dem.)  in  the  seventeenth  dis- 
trict, and  J.  A.  Beidler  (Rep.)  to  succeed  F.  O.  Phillips  (Rep.)  in  the  twentieth 
district. 

The  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  19  Republicans,  9  Democrats, 
and  I  Independent  Republican,  and  in  the  House  of  62  Republicans,  45  Democrats, 
and  3  Independent  Republicans.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist  of  19  Repub- 
licans, 10  Democrats,  and  i  Independent  Republican  in  the  Senate,  and  62  Repub- 
licans and  48  Democrats  in  the  House. 

In  the  national  election  McKinlcy  had  543,918  votes,  and  Bryan  had  474,883  votes. 
In  1896  McKinley  had  525-99i<  and  Bryan,  474497  votes.  Thus,  McKinley's  plurality 
increased  from  4?,497  in  1896  to  69,036  in  1900. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  G.  K.  Nash;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  A.  Caldwell;  secretary  of  state, 
Charles  Kinney;  treasurer,  I.  B.  Cameron;  auditor,  W.  D.  Guilbcrt;  commissioner 
of  common  schools,  L.  D.  Bonebrake;  attorney-general,  J.  M.  Sheets;  adjutant- 
general,  H.  A.  Kingsley;  secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  W.  W.  Miller; 
commissioner  of  insurance,  W.  S.  Matthews — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  John  A.  Shauck;  associate  justices,  T.  A.  Minshall, 
W.  Z.  Davis,  M.  J.  Williams,  J.  F.  Burket,  and  W.  T.  Spear;  clerk,  Josiah  B.  Allen 
— all  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  1900,  except  that  L.  C.  Laylin 
replaces  C.  Kinn^  as  secretary  of  state,  G.  R.  Gs^r  replaces  Kingsley  as  adjutant- 
general,  and  A.  T.  Verys  replaces  Matthews  as  commissioner  of  insurance. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900. 

COTigressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  ;  Republicans  (15),  W.  B. 
Shattuc,  J.  H.  Bromwell,  S.  W.  Brown.  W.  L.  Weaver,  A.  Lybrand,  J.  H.  Southard, 
S.  Morgan,  C  H.  Grosvenor,  W.  S.  Kerr,  H.  C.  Van  Voorhis.  J.  J.  Gill.  R.  W. 
Tayler.  Charles  Dick,  F.  O.  Phillips,  T.  E.  Burton;  Democrats  (6),  J.  L.  Brenner. 
R.  B.  Gordon,  D.  Meekison,  J.  J.  Lentz,  J.  A.  Norton.  J.  A.  McDowell. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Republicans  (17),  W.  B. 
Shattuc  (Cincinnati),  J.  H.  Bromwell  (Cincinnati).  R.  N.  Nevins  (Dayton),  C.  0 
Hildebrand  (Wilmington),  T.  S.  Kyle  (Troy),  W.  R.  Warnock  (Urbana),  J.  H. 
Southard  (Toledo),  S.  R.  Morgan  (Oak  Hill).  C.  H.  Grosvenor  (Athens), 
E.  Tompkins  (Columbus),  W.  W.  Skiles  (Shelby),  H.  C.  Van  Voorhis  (Zanesville), 
J.  J.  Gill  (Steubenville),  R.  W.  Tayler  (Lisbon),  Charles  Dick  (Akron),  J,  A. 
Beidler  (Cleveland),  and  Theodore  £.  Burton  (Cleveland);  Democrats  (4),  R.  B. 
Gordon  (St.  Marys),  John  S.  Snook  (Paulding),  J.  W.  (Zassingfaam  (Coshocton). 
J.  A.  Norton  (Tiffin}. 
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Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  J.  B.  Foraker  (until  1903),  from  Cincitmati, 
and  M.  A.  Hanna  (until  1905),  from  Cleveland — both  Republicans. 
Senators  for  1901  (,57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

OIL  PAINTBR8,  SOCIBTI  OF,  a  British  society  of  artists,  until  i8g8  called 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colors,  was  founded  in  1883.  It  holds  annual  ex- 
hibitions in  November.  President,  Frank  Walton;  secretary,  S.  Melton  Fisher. 
Headquarters,  Piccadilly  W.,  London,  England. 

OKLAMOMAf  a.  southwestern  Territoiy  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area,  ap- 
proximately, of  38,8^  square  miles.    The  Territory  was  organized  May  2,  i8go. 

The  capital  is  Guthrie. 

Mincraioey. — So  little  mining  has  been  done  in  the  Territory,  that  the  mineral 
deposits,  which  are  known  to  be  numerous  and  of  great  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture, belong  rather  under  the  head  of  undeveloped  resources.  Copper  is  being 
profitably  mined  in  the  western  extremity  of  Beaver  County,  and  there  is  a  limited 
output  of  coal  in  Pawnee  County  and  the  Osage  Reservation.  In  the  latter  district 
excellent  indications  of  zinc  and  lead  are  found,  hate  in  the  summer  of  1900,  both 
oil  and  natural  gas  were  discovered  in  wells  near  Granite,  in  Greer  County.  The 
greatest  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  lies  in  the  Comanche  Reservation;  indica- 
tions of  cobalt,  iron,  asphalt,  zinc,  and  cc^per  have  been  discovered  in  this  region. 
At  one  point,  near  Fort  Sill,  asphaltum  oozes  from  the  ground,  and  liquid  beds  of  it 
have  been  penetrated  in  digging  wells.  In  Woods  and  Grant  counties  there  are 
glistening  plains  of  white  salt  deposits,  which  extend  for  miles.  Salt  Creek,  in 
northern  Blaine  County,  has  its  source  in  enormous  deposits  of  rock  salt,  which, 
it  is  estimated,  is  dissolved  and  carried  away  by  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  30  to  50  car- 
loads a  day.  There  are  also  great  stone,  cement,  clay,  and  gypsum  deposits  in  many 
parts  of  the  Territory.  Very  little  quarrying  was  done  in  1899,  the  only  product 
reported  being  limestone,  the  value  of  which  was  $50,550  for  the  annual  outjput, 
four-fifths  of  the  limestone  was  used  for  paving  and  road-making,  and  one-fifth 
for  building  purposes. 

Agriculture. — The  wheat  crop,  which  is  the  leading  agricultural  product  of  the 
Territory,  amounted  in  1900  to  18,657.373  bushels,  valued  at  $9,888,408.  The  com 
crop  was  very  short,  being  only  14,144,052  bushels,  valued  at  $3,677,454.  In  1900 
there  were  107  grain  elevators  in  the  Territory,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
1,860,000  bushels.  The  movement  of  cotton  during  the  season  iSgt^i^oo  was  66,565 
bales.  Federal  officials  estimated  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
the  season  igoo-oi  at  246,000  acres,  and  the  yield  at  318  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per 
a^e.  In  1899  the  output  of  castor  beans  was  about  125,000  bushels,  and  of  peanuts, 
40,000  bushels.  Other  important  crops  aYe  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  rye,  sugar  beets, 
and  ail  kinds  of  garden  vegetables.  The  principal  fruits  cultivated  are  plums, 
grapes,  peaches,  and  ^)ples.  The  abundant  grape  crop  of  the  Territory  has  given 
rise  to  the  manufactore  of  considerable  wine  in  the  sections  of  the  Territory  where 
large  vineyards  have  been  planted.  The  live  stock  assessed  in  1900  comprised  243,- 
103  horses,  49,525  mules  and  asses,  99(^534  cattle,  43,474  sheep,  and  245,431  swine. 
The  wool  crop  for  1900  was  estimated  at  218.916  pounds  of  washed  and  unwashed 
wool,  and  76,621  pounds  of  scoured  wool. 

Manufactures. — In  1900  there  were  42  flouring  mills  in  the  Territory,  with  an  ag- 
gregate  daily  capacity  of  5825  barrels;  about  250  cotton-gins;  6  cottoa-seed  oil 
mills;  creameries  in  seven  cities;  and  cheese  factories  in  two;  ice  and  cold  storage 
plants  in  twelve  cities,  and  foundries  and  planing-mills  in  four.  Other  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  canned  goodft,  cement,  brick,  sashes  and  doors,  har- 
ness, and  salt.  During  the  calendar  year  1899  there  were  45  cigar  factories  in 
eratton,  and  the  annual  output  was  1,850,362  cigars. 

Raitzoays. — During  the  calendar  year  1900  the  new  construction  of  railroad  ag- 
gregated 137.99  niiles,  giving  the  Territory  a  total  mileage  of  899.25.  Railroad  prop- 
erty was  valued  for  taxation  in  1900  at  $4,011,633. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  27  national  banks  in  operation,  and  3  in 
liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $953,200;  circulation  outstanding.  $473.- 
425;  deposits,  $2,972,134;  and  reserve  held,  $1,002,673.  The  territorial  banks,  De- 
cember 21,  1899.  numbered  71,  and  had  capital,  $619,100;  d^sits,  $3,542,224;  and 
resources,  $4,520,055. 

Finances.~~Tht  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1900  was  $49,338,661,  an 
increase  of  $6,386,247  over  1899.  Property  is  listed  for  taxation  at  about  one-third 
of  its  actual  cash  value.  The  tax  levy  for  1900  was  5.15  mills,  as  against  5.2  mills 
in  iSggL  The  bonded  debt  was  incurred  for  school  purposes,  and  amounted  to  $48,- 
ooo;  outstanding  warrants  (less  cash  in  treasnry),  $379fiS4'>  interest  on  warrants, 
$27,771 ;  total  indebtedness.  $454,825-  , 

Insurance. — In  1900  there  were  15  life,  46  fire,  and  8  accident  or  casualty  com- 
panies authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Territory.  The  local  business  of  outside  fire 
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companies  in  1899  was:  Insurance  written,  $15,274,519;  premiums  collected,  $255,- 
425;  losses  incurred,  $62,026;  life  insurance,  policies  issued,  $4,634,227;  premiums 
collected,  $102,397;  losses  incurred,  $34,743;  miscellaneous  companies,  policies  is- 
sued, $1,229,435;  premiums  collected,  $7748;  losses  incurred,  $767.  Several  far- 
mers' mutual  companies  are  in  operation  under  the  territorial  law  allowing  1000 
farmers  to  organize  a  mutual  company  for  the  insurance  of  grain,  live  stock,  and 
farm  buildings. 

Charities  and  Correction. — ^During  1899-1900  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  attend- 
ance at  the  institute  at  Guthrie  was  52.  There  is  no'  institute  in  the  Territory  for 
the  blind.  Forty-nine  blind  persons  were  reported  from  the  various  counties. 
The  insane  are  cared  for  by  contract,  and  an  asylum  has  been  erected  at  Norman 
by  the  contractors,  the  Oklahoma  Sanitarium  Company.  The  cost  to  the  Territory 
is  $200  per  patient  per  annum.  On  July  l,  1899,  there  were  243  inmates  of  the  asylum, 
and  on  July  i,  1900,  263.  The  Territory  has  no  penitentiary  of  her  own  as  yet,  and 
her  convicts  are  sent  to  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary  at  Lansing,  Kan.,  and  are 
there  cared  for  at  an  expense  to  Oklahoma  of  35  cents  per  day  for  each  convict.  In 
September,  ipoc^  there  were  334  Oklahoma  omvicts,  an  increase  of  6$  over  the  pre- 
ceding yur. 

Education. — ^In  1899  the  school  population  was  114,736,  enrolment,  85,635,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  school  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  was  49,771.  In 
1900  there  were  2008  organized  school  districts,  1985  schools,  2191  teachers;  re- 
ceipts for  the  school  year  were  $723,497,  and  expenses,  $502,581,  of  which  $344,977 
was  for  teachers'  salaries.  In  1899  tjie  public  high  schools  numbered  4,  and  had  ^ 
students  and  14  teachers ;  2  private  secondary  schools  had  55  students  and  9  teach- 
ers. In  addition,  the  Territory  contains  the  following  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing :  University  of  Oklahoma,  with  295  students  and  22  instructors ;  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college,  with  36/  students  and  ao  instructors;  territorial  normal  school, 
with  322  students  and  12  instructors ;  northwestern  normal  school,  with  413  students 
and  15  instructors;  and  Langston  University  for  colored  youth,  with  187  students 
enrolled  and  7  teachers.  The  United  States  government  maintains  14  reservation 
boarding  schools  and  2  day  schools  for  the  Indians  of  the  Territory,  the  aggregate 
attendance  at  which  was  1164.  There  are  also  a  number  of  sectarian  schools  sup- 
ported by  various  church  organizations.  In  September,  1900,  there  were  172  period- 
icals published  in  the  Territory,  embracing  g  dailies,  139  weddies,  18  monthlies,  4 
semi-monthlies,  and  2  quarterlies. 

Population. — ^The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of  i8go,  was 
61,834,  and  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  398,331,  an  increase  during  the  decade  of 
336497,  or  544.42  per  cent.  The  largest  cities  are  Oklahoma  City,  with  10,037  inhabi- 
tants, and  Guthrie,  10,006  inhabitants. 

Indians  and  Indian  Reservations. — The  Indian  population  of  the  Territory,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Governor  C.  M.  Barnes  for  1900,  was  12,980,  all  under  the 
care  01  five  agencies,  except  298  Arizona  Apaches,  who  are  held  at  Fort  Sill  as 
prisoners  of  war.  On  June  6,  1900,  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved  ratifying  the 
treaty  with  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  A^che  Indians,  and  providing  for  the  open- 
ing of  their  reservation  to  settlement  within  a  year  from  that  date.  Governor 
Barnes  reports  enormous  numbers  of  inquiries  from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  into  the  reservation  and  the  proposed 
opening,  and  a  brisk  rush  of  immigrants  is  expected  when  the  reservation  is  opened 
in  the  summer  of  1901. 

Statehood. — In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  governor 
stated  that  Oklahoma  was  fully  entitled,  through  her  population  and  resources,  to 
admission  as  a  State.  The  actual  wealth  of  Oklahoma  was  said  by  the  governor  to  be 
not  less  than  $135,000,000,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  wealth  for  the  year 
1000  was  more  than  $49,000,000.  The  population  of  the  State,  which  was  6i334  in 
1890,  had  increased  by  1900  to  nearly  400,000. 

Elections. — In  1900  the  vote  for  delegate  to  Congress  resulted  in  the  re-election 
of  Flynn  (Rep.),  who  received  38,253  votes,  against  Neff  (Fus.),  who  received 
33.539-  Flynn's  plurality  was  4714.  The  governor  is  Cassius  M.  Barnes  (Rep.), 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  Territory  are  Republicans,  except  Associate  Justice 
John  L.  McAtee,  who  is  a  Gold  Democrat.  In  1900,  the  territorial  Legislature  con- 
sisted, in  the  council,  of  8  Republicans,  3  Democrats,  and  two  Fusionists;  and  in 
the  House,  of  17  Republicans,  3  Democrats,  4  Fusionists,  and  two  Populists.  In 
iQOi  the  territorial  Legislature  will  consist  of  5  Republicans,  7  Democrats,  and  1 
Populist  in  the  council ;  and  of  t6  Republicans  and  10  Fusionists  in  the  House. 

Territorial  OMcers  and  DW*ga*«.— Territorial  officers  for  1900:  Executive— 
«nremor,  Oissius  M..  Barnes;  secretary,  William  M.  Jenkins;  treasurer,  F.  M. 
Thompson;  attorney-general,  H.  S.  Cunningham;  superintendent  of  education  and 
auditor,  S.  N.  Hopkins — all  Republicans, 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  H.  Burford;  associate  justices,  C  E.  Irwin,  B. 
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F.  Burwell,  B.  T.  Hainer,  and  J.  L.  McAtee;  clerk,  B.  F.  Hegler— all  Republicans, 
except  McAtee,  who  is  a  Gold  DemocraL 

Territorial  officers  for  1901:  Execntive— same  as  for  igoo,  txcept  that  J.  C. 
Strong  (Rep.)  replaces  H.  S.  Cunningham  as  attom^-^eneral. 

Judiciary:  Same  as  for  igoo. 

Delegate  to  Congress  1900  (56th  Congress)  ;  D.  F.  Flynn  (Rep.),  from  Guthrie. 

Delegate  to  Congress  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

ONTABIO,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  of  222,000  square 
miles,  excluding  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Its  population  in  1891  was 
2,114,321.  The  capital  of  the  province  is  Toronto,  with  a  population  estimated  in 
1900  at  212,560.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general,  and  a  responsible  ministry.  The  province  has  only  one 
chamber  (L^islative  Assembly),  consisting  of  04  members  elected  for  four  years  by 
universal  sum^e.  It  sends  24  members  to  the  Dominion  Senate  and  9a  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

industries  and  Agriculture. — Mining  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  province,  and 
according  to  the  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  it  has  advanced  consider- 
ably since  1898.  The  total  production  of  pig  iron  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  64,749 
net  tons,  valued  at  $808,157,  an  increase  of  $277,368  over  the  production  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  production  of  gold  shows  a  similar  increase,  the  value  of  the 
product  for  1898-99  being  $420,444,  against  $265,888  in  the  pr£vious  year.  The  output 
of  nickel  amounted  to  2872  net  tons,  valued  at  $526,104,  and  the  production  of  silver, 
105,467  ounces,  an  increase  of  about  20,000  ounces  over  the  product  of  the  preceding 
year.  Ontario  has  vast  oil  districts,  especially  in  the  county  of  Lambton,  which 
yields  the  greater  part  of  the  petroleum  produced  in  the  Dommion.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  minerals,  both  metallic  and  non-metallic,  during  1899  amounted  to 
$8,789,901,  an  increase  of  about  $1,500,000  over  the  production  of  the  preceding  year. 
There  were  io,ooo  men  employed  in  the  mineral  industries,  and  the  total  of  wages 
paid  out  during;  the  year  amounted  to  $2,930,100.  The  official  returns  for  the  fishery 
mdustries  during  the  calendar  year  i8<;^  (the  last  officially  reported)  also  show 
considerable  progress  since  1897.  The  total  value  of  the  catch  was  $1,433,632,  an 
increase  of  $143,810  over  that  of  1897.  The  principal  catch  was  trout,  $5^,430; 
whitefish,  $232,7^;  herring,  $146,640,  and  pickerel,  $135,767.  The  total  value  of  the 
fish  exported  dwitifi  1898-99  was  $440,960,  and  the  amount  of  fry  distributed,  80,750,- 
000.  The  capital  invested  in  the  fishery  industries  amounted  to  $628,^78,  and  the 
federal  revenue  was  only  $5831,  against  $30,574  in  the  preceding  year.  The  agricul- 
tural statistics  for  1899  show  a  considerable  decline  in  the  yield  of  winter  wheat, 
which  amounted  to  14,439,827  bushels,  or  13.8  bushels  to  the  acre  in  1899,  and  25,- 
158,713  bushels,  or  24.0  bushels  to  the  acre  in  189S.  The  yield  of  spring  wheat  was 
7,041,317  bushels;  oats,  89,897,724  bushels;  barley,  14,830,891  bushels;  potatoes,  19,- 
933.366  bushels;  clover  and  hay,  3,498,705  tons,  and  tobacco,  2,241,562  pounds.  The 
total  value  of  the  farm  property  of  the  province  in  1899  was  given  at  $923,023,420, 
estimating  the  value  of  the  land  at  $556,246,569.  buildings  at  ^10,054,396.  implements 
at  $5a.9?7>332,  and  live  stock  at  $103,744,323.  In  1898  there  were  in  the  province  282 
creameries,  with  a  total  annual  output  of  9,008,992  pounds  of  butter,  valued  at 
$1,632,234. 

Commerce  and  Banks. — The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was 
$60,308,057,  an  increase  of  more  than  $10,000,000  as  compared  with  18^.  Of  the 
total  amount  of  imports,  $40,143,817  came  from  United  States  and  $13,413,258  from 
Great  Britain.  The  amount  of  duty  collected  was  $9,460,276.  The  total  value  of 
exports  was  $48,137.9".  against  $46,786,295  in  1898.  The  number  of  commercial 
failures  for  the  calendar  year  1900  was  546,  with  $2,882,048  liabilities  and  $2,180,685 
assets.  The  merchant  marine  of  the  province  at  the  end  of  1899  consisted  of  952 
steamers  and  536  sailing  vessels,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  134,234.  The  number  of 
chartered  banks  and  bank  branches  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  306.  The 
481  post-office  savings  banks  had  96,184  depositors,  and  deposits  amounting  to 
$22,c64,555.  The  only  government  bank  of  the  province  had  14^  depositors  and 
$648,367  deposits.  The  total  amount  of  clearings  passing  through  the  two  clearing 
houses  (Toronto  and  Hamilton)  was  $544,868,002,  against  $475,127,300  in  1898 

Railways,  Telegraphs  and  Post-dOces.— At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  the 
total  len^  of  the  railway  lines  of  the  province  was  6798  miles,  the  largest  provincial 
mileage  m  the  Dominion.  The  amount  of  subsidies  granted  to  railways  constructed 
and  under  construction  was  $20,112,337  in  1899.  Government  telegraph  lines,  includ- 
mg  the  Pelee  Island  system,  had  a  total  length  of  33.5  miles,  of  which  9.5  miles  were 
rabies.  The  revenue  from  the  telegraph  lines  was  $143,  and  the  expenditures,  $1654. 
There  were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899,  3228  post-offices,  in  which  77.500,000 
letters  were  posted  during  the  year.  The  number  of  money-order  offices  has 
mcreased  to  816,  with  54i>^3  orders  issued,  representing  the  sum  of  $6,717,325. 
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Instruction  and  C har it ks.— The  educational  system  of  Ontario  comprises  kinder- 
gartens, public  or  separate  schools,  high  schools  or  collegiate  institutes,  and  the  uni- 
versity. Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13,  and  all  regulations 
for  the  public  and  the  high  schools  arc  made  by  the  minister  of  education,  with  the 
approval  of  the  provincial  government  The  statistics  for  1898  give  the  number 
of  public  schools  at  5932,  with  an  enrolment  of  478.394  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  273,451.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  2743  male  and  6466  female 
teachers.  There  were,  besides,  345  Roman  Catholic  schools,  with  41.667  registered 
pupils  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  25,671,  and  8  Protestant  separate  schools, 
with  an  averse  attendance  of  266.  There  were  also  130  high  schools,  with  571 
teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  33.301 ;  61  county  model  schools,  lO  normal  schools,  12 
normal  colleges,  116  kindergartens,  75  teachers'  institutes,  and  18  night  schools. 
Besides  the  instittitions  enumerated  above,  there  were  connect^  with  the  Board  of 
Education  6  art  schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  about  700,  247  public  and  117  free 
libraries,  with  436,124  and  425,923  volumes  respectively.  The  total  receipts  for  edu- 
cational purposes  were  $5,219,444,  made  up  of  government  grants,  municipal  assess- 
ments, and  clergy  reserve  innd.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $4^92,714.  The 
number  of  schools  for  Indian  children  was  8r,  with  an  enrolment  of  2725,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  1589.  The  charitable  institutions  of  the  province  consisted 
in  1898  of  48  general  hospitals,  35  houses  of  refuge,  31  orphan  asylums  7  asylums  for 
the  insane,  and  a  few  other  institutions,  containing  36,851  inmates.  These  institutions 
are  maintained  partly  by  the  government  and  partly  by  private  subscriptions  and 
municipal  aid.  The  total  amount  received  for  charitable  purposes  in  1898  was 
$1,666,227,  of  which  the  government  contributed  $887,997.  The  expenditures  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $1,446,551. 

Finances. — The  revenue  of  the  province  for  the  cal«idar  year  1899  was  $4,096,495. 
The  principal  sources  of  the  revenue  were  the  Dominion  subsidy,  $1,196,873;  woods 
and  forests,  $1,092,849;  licenses,  $373,804,  and  casual  revenue,  $257,979.  The  expen- 
ditures for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $3,710,421.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure 
were;  Public  institutions,  $807,598;  education,  $746,002;  Department  of  Justice. 
$417,212;  civil  government,  $253,013,  and  agricujture,  $223,110.  The  amount  of 
railway  subsidies  payable  for  the  next  30  years  was,  on  December  31,  1899,  $1,962.- 
go3,  and  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities,  $2,250,932. 

History  for  1900. — An  important  amendntent  to  the  Mines  act  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis,  commissioner  of  crown  lands.  Its  object  is  to  secure  tiie 
treatment  and  refining  of  ore  within  the  Dominion,  and  it  provides  for  the  abolition 
of  mining  royalties,  conferring  at  the  same  time  upon  the  government  the  power  to 
substitute  instead  a  tax  on  the  ore,  which  is  to  be  wholly  or  partly  refunded  in  case 
of  ores  treated  in  the  Dominion.  The  sum  of  $40,000  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  that  part  of  the  province  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  New  Ontario. 

ORANaS  KITER  OOZiONY,  formerly  the  Orange  Free  State,  was  annexed  to 
the  British  Empire  by  formal  proclamation  on  May  28.  1900.  The  colony  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Vaal  River  Colony,  formerly  the  South  African  Republic,  on  the 
east  by  Natal  and  Basutoland,  on  the  south  1^  Cape  Colony,  on  the  west  by  Cape 
Colony,  Griqualand  and  Bcchuanaland.  It  has  an  estimated  area  of  48.326  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  207,503.  includii^  129,787  KafBrs  and  77,716  whites. 
Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  latter  are  Boers.  The  capital  and  largest  town  is  Bloem- 
fontcin,  with  a  population  of  about  5000.  About  95  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants 
belong  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Education  is  provided  by  the  government, 
which  spent  in  1898  about  $275,000  for  this  purpose.  In  that  year  there  were  199 
government  schools,  with  8157  pupils  and  42  private  schools,  with  753  pupils.  About 
35  per  cent  of  the  population  is  illiterate.  The  country  is  little  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture, and  out  of  29,900,000  acres  less  than  i  per  cent,  is  cultivated.  Grazing,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  excellent,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the  colony  is  the  raising  of  live 
stock,  especially  sheep.  Diamonds  and  coal  are  the  principal  minerals,  the  product 
of  the  former  in  1898  being  valued  at  $7,543,000.  Gold  and  garnets  are  also  found. 
The  principal  articles  imported  are  cereals,  wool,  cattle,  and  horses.  The  chief 
exports  are  diamonds,  wool,  hides,  grain,  and  ostrich  feathers.  .Mmost  the  entire 
trade  is  done  with  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  Basutoland.  Non-African  trade 
comes  in  through  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  In  1898  the  exports  to 
African  territory  were  valued  at  ii.923.425.  and  the  imports  at  £1,190,932.  In  1899 
and  all  through  1900  trade  was  largely  interfered  with  by  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  gathering  of  statistics  was,  of  course,  impossible.  (See  Trans- 
vaal.) On  January  i,  1899.  there  were  392  miles  of  railway  in  the  country  owned 
by  the  state,  and  1900  miles  of  telegraph  lines.  Revenue  was  derived  from  the  rail- 
roads, import  duties,  stamps,  posts  and  telegraphs,  transfer  dues,  native  poll-tax,  and 
quit  rents;  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  the  railroads,  civil  list,  education, 
public  works,  posts  and  telegraphs,  police,  and  artillery.    In  1898  the  income 
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amounted  to  £799,758.  and  the  expenditures  to  i9S^752.  The  public  debt  in  1898 
was  about  £1,830,000.  Every  man  in  the  state  between  16  and  60  is  liable  to  militaiy 
service  in  time  of  necessity.  In  1899  number  of  burghers  available  was  estimated 
at  22,000.  In  the  war  against  Great  Britain  20,000  men  joined  the  Transvaal  army. 
Orange  River  Colony  was  settled  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Boers 
who,  desiring  to  escape  English  rule,  migrated  to  Natal  and  then  north  of  the 
Orange  River.  In  the  convention  of  February  23,  1854,  the  independence  of  the  state 
was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain.  In  1899  the  state  became  mvolved  in  war  with 
Great  Britain  through  its  alliance  with  the  Transvaal.  Up  to  May  26,  igoo,  the 
country  was  a  republic,  with  a  president  chosen  for  five  years,  and  a  legislative  coun- 
cil, or  Voiksroad,  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  adult  white  male  population,  for  four 
years,  the  suffrage  being  restricted  by  a  prc^wrty  qualification. 
For  the  history  of  1900  and  the  details  of  the  fate  of  the  republic,  see  Transvaai. 

ORB  DEP08IT&  During  the  year  1900  there  have  appeared  important  papers 
on  this  subject.  One  of  these,  by  W.  H.  Weed,  deals  with  the  enrichment  of  mineral 
veins  by  later  metallic  sulphides  {Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  February,  1900).  In 
this  work  it  is  shown  that  in  the  weathering  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  ore  deposit 
the  ore  becomes  oxidized,  and  is  often  taken  into  solution  and  carried  by  surface 
waters  to  a  lower  depth,  where  it  is  redeposited,  causing  local  enrichment  of  the  vein. 
It  was  thought  for  some  time  that  this  enriching  of  the  mineral  only  took  place  within 
the  limits  of  the  oxidation  zone,  or,  in  other  words,  above  the  limit  of  standing 
water.  This  work  of  Weed,  however,  shows  that  the  metallic  salts  dissolved  out 
of  the  oxidized  portion  of  the  ore  bed  may  be  carried  below  this  limit  and  pre- 
cipitated in  the  unaltered  or  unweathered  portion  of  the  ore  body.  Their  reprecipita- 
tion  is  due  to  their  comin^r  within  reach  of  reducing  influences,  such  as  an  upward 
current  containing  metallic  sulphides. 

Another  paper  is  by  Van  Hise  (Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  February,  rgoo), 
and  is  entitled  Sovte  Principles  Controlling  the  Deposition  of  Ores.  In  this  work 
the  author  discusses  the  circulation  of  water  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  considers  that  the  movement  of  this  liquid  depends  largely  on  the 
physical  structure  of  the  rock.  Van  Hise  conceives  that  the  rocks  of  the  crust 
are  divisible  into  two  zones — namely,  the  outer  zone  of  fracture,  in  which  the 
rocks  may  often  be  full  of  cracks  and  fissures,  and  an  inner  zone  of  Sowage,  in  which 
the  rocks  are  under  such  great  pressure  that  they  flow  and  render  impossible  the 
formation  of  a  cavity.  Between  these  two  we  may  recognize  a  zone  of  combined 
fracture  and  fiowage.  The  circulation  of  waters  occurs  chiefly  in  the  zone  of  frac- 
ture and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  zone  bf  fracttire  and  flowage,  consequently  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  depth  at  which  cavities  for  the  deposit  of  ores  can  exist,  this 
depth  of  course  varymg  with  the  nature  of  the  rock.  Accordingly,  Van  Hise  cal- 
culates that  cavities  cannot  exist  in  soft  shale  rocks  below  a  depth  of  1625  feet,  and 
in  granitic  rocks  below  a  depth  of  32,500  feet.  His  conclusions  are:  i.  That  the 
greater  part  of  ore  deposits  are  the  result  of  the  work  of  underground  water. 
2.  That  the  material  for  ore  deposits  is  derived  from  rocks  within  the  zone  of 
fracture.  3.  That  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  water  depositing  ores  is  meteoric 
4.  That  the  flowage  of  underground  water  is  caused  chiefly  by  gravitatire  stress. 
While  all  geolt^sts  admit  the  importance  of  Van  Hise's  work,  at  the  same  time 
some  of  them  raise  the  point  that  he  has  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  circulating 
solutions  coming  from  the  lower  depths  of  the  earth's  crust  and  set  in  movement 
by  the  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks.  A  third  important  work  is  by  W.  Lindgrcn,  and 
is  entitled  Mctasomatic  Processes  in  Fissure  Veins  (Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng., 
1900).  The  term  metasomatism  is  one  used  to  describe  many  processes  connected 
with  the  formation  of  mineral  veins  which  involve  the  replacement  of  minerals  of  the 
wall  rock  by  ore  or  gangue.  Mr.  Lindgren  describes  these  processes  in  detail,  and 
shows  that  they  are  much  more  widespread  than  has  hitherto  been  imagined.  The 
mimber  of  minerals,  he  says,  which  are  developed  by  metasomatic  processes  in  fissure 
veins  is  very  great,  and  he  uses  the  processes  and  the  minerals  thus  formed  as  a  basis 
for  the  classification  of  fissure  veins.  Fourteen  types  are  identified  by  him,  and  he 
states  that  the  process  of  metasomatism  has  occurred  chiefly  in  those  fissure  veins 
which  do  not  show  a  banded  structure.  A  fourth  work  which  is  being  published  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  papers  by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  praktische 
Geologie,  deals  with  the  igneous  origin  of  certain  ore  bodies,  especially  those  con- 
taining magnetite  and  some  other  basic  ftiinerals.  Professor  Vogt  considered  that 
most  titaniferous  magnetites,  as  well  as  some  chromite  and  pyrrhotite  bodies,  arc  the 
result  of  a  se^regational  or  collecting  process  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
cooling  of  the  wneoua  rocks  in  which  these  ores  arc  found.  This  is  a  theory  which 
was  expressed  h)/  some  {geologists  many  years  ago,  but  its  importance  has  not  been 
generally  recognized  until  recently. 

OBfiOON,  a  Pacific  coast  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  96,030 
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square  miles.  The  capital  is  Salem.  Oregon  was  organized  as  a  Territory,  August 
14,  1848,  and  admitted  as  a  State,  February  14,  1859. 

Mineralogy. — The  estimated  production  and  value  of  the  precious  metals  for  1900 
was:  Gold,  03,000  fine  ounces,  11,715,762;  silver,  150,000  fine  ounces,  $91,500.  With 
an  output  of  86,888  short  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  $260,917,  the  State  produced  28,704 
tons  more  than  in  the  preceding  ^ear,  but  did  not  attain  the  figures  reported  for 
1896  or  1897.  Quarrying  in  1899  yielded  limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite,  the  total 
production  of  which  was  valued  at  $15,165. 

'  Agriculture. — The  principal  crops,  with  the  production  and  value  for  the  calendar 
year  1900,  were:  Wheat,  16,198,012  bushels,  $8,908,907;  oats,  3,282,770  bushels, 
$1,345-936;  barley,  905,928  bushels,  $380,490;  corn,  317,147  bushels,  $180,774;  rye, 
94,040  bushels,  $57,364;  potatoes,  1,6^,020  bushels,  $761,409,  and  hay,  1,677,085  tons, 
$11,404,178.  The  area  in  commercial  apple  orchards  is  stated  to  be  about  16,500 
acres,  valued  at  $16,500,000.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  wool  clip  for  1900:  Number  of 
sheep,  2,351,274;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  18,810,192  pounds;  scoured  wool. 
5,643,058  pounds.  Returns  from  the  tax  assessors  for  1899  give  the  number  and 
value  of  live  stock  in  the  State  for  that  year  as  follows:  Horses  and  moles,  x63,8q3, 
$2,478,774;  cattle,  379.450.  $4,823,782;  sheep  and  goats,  1,559.839.  $8,227,563,  and 
swine,  80,234,  $168,486. 

Industries. — In  1899  the  lumber  product  was  669,650,000  feet,  valued  at  $6,228,250. 
During  the  two  years  ending  December  31,  1900,  679  corporations  were  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  various  business  enter- 
prises, as  follows:  Banks,  11;  creameries,  13;  canning  and  packing  companies,  24; 
drug  companies,  14;  irrigating  companies,  54;  land  and  investment  companies,  43; 
light,  water,  heat,  and  ^ower  com^nies,  27;  lumber  comftanies,  35;  manufacturing 
companies,  31;  mercantile  companies,  6/;  mining  companies,  245;  newspaper  com- 
panies, 10;  railroad  companies,  18;  miscellaneous  companies,  87;  the  capital  stock 
of  all  of  which  aggregated  $127,283,450.  In  1899  there  were  151  commercial  and 
business  failures,  or  1.90  per  cent,  of  the  7934  business  concerns  in  the  State;  and 
in  1900,  138  failures,  or  1.66  per  cent,  of  the  8332  business  concerns  in  operation 
that  year.  Though  the  latter  year  shows  a  decrease  in  both  the  number  and  the 
percentage  of  failures,  comparison  with  the  records  of  other  States  indicates  that 
the  percentage  of  failures  in  Oregon  was  unusually  high. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  districts  of  Willamette  and 
Oregcm  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  aggregated  in  value  $1,810,987, 
an  increase  in  a  year  of  $288,890;  aad  the  exports,  $8,344,144,  a  decrease  of  $773,&a9; 
total  foreign  trade,  $io,i55>i3i- 

Railways.— The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  57  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  1695.;^  Railroad  property 
valuations  for  1899  were:  Railroad  bed.  $5,340,460;  rolling  stock,  $697,540;  total, 
$6,038,000. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  26  national  banks  in  operation  and  16  in 
liquidation,  and  the  capital  stock  aggregated  $2,370,000;  circulation  outstanding, 
$1,070,434;  deposits,  $13)055,467,  ana  reserve  held,  $3,817,969.  The  State  banks 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  ig^  and  had  capital,  $614,450;  deposits,  $3,301,580,  and 
resources,  $4,505,182;  and  private  banks,  2,  with  capital,  $87,000;  deposits,  $87,061, 
and  resources,  $184,450.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  the 
exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  at  Portland  ^^regated  $102,047,454,  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  $11,257,307. 

Finances. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  as  equalized  for  1900  was 
$120,282,879,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  $13,250,^8.  The  secretary  of 
state  declares  in  his  biennial  report  that  this  decrease  is  due  to  the  lax  performance 
of  duties  by  assessing  officers,  and  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  has  been 
reduced  to  probably  30  per  cent  of  its  true  valuation,  although  the  constitution 
requires  that  all  propertsr  shall  be  assessed  at  its  true  cash  value.  The  tax  levy  is 
6.3  mills.  The  total  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  two  years  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1900,  were  $4.572,452 ;  expenditures,  $3,627,829;  balance  January  i,  1901, 


Education. — The  school  census  of  1899  shows  a  total  enumeration  of  132,408 

Sersons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was 
^,485,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  61.234.  There  were  2060  buildings  used  as 
schoolhouses,  and  the  estimated  value  of  all  public  school  property  was  $2,871,718. 
The  total  school  revenue  was  $1,270,568,  and  expenditures,  $1,159,125,  of  which 
$826,385  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure 
per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $18.93.  There  were  15  public  high  schools, 
with  54  teachers  and  1777  secondary  students;  19  private  secondary  schools,  with 
87  teachers  and  928  secondary  students ;  and  4  public  normal  schools,  with  31  teachers 
and  561  students  in  normal  courses.   Nine  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and 
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for  both  sexes  reported  no  professors  and  instructors,  1155  students  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  a  total  income  of  $91,475;  and  i  school  of  technology  reported  34  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  338  collegiate  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of 
$88,386.  The  professional  schools  comprised  3  theological  sdiods,  with  12  instruct- 
ors and  5C  students;  2  law  schools,  with  4  instructors  and  Si  students,  and  3  medical 
schools,  with  39  instructors  and  84  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  i8go  was 
313,707  f  in  1900,  413,536;  increase  for  the  decade,  99,769,  or  31.8  per  cent.  The 
largest  city  is  Portland,  with  90,426  inhabitants. 

Constitutional  Amendments. — Four  constitutional  amendments  were  rejected  by 
the  Oregon  electors  at  the  State  elections  held  in  June.  The  rejected  amendments 
were  as  follows : 

1.  That  women,  equally  with  men,  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

2.  That  the  county,  municipal,  and  schocd  district  debt  should  not  exceed  5  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  taxable  i>ro|>erty. 

3.  That  the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  increased  from 
three  to  five. 

4.  That  a  more  strict  supervision  should  be  kept  over  reservoirs  and  water  rights. 
Elections. — At  the  State  elections  in  1898  Geer  (Rep.)  received  45,093  votes,  and 

King,  the  candidate  of  the  Fusionists,  received  34,542  votes.  Geer's  plurality  was 
10,551.  In  1900  C  F.  Wolverton  (Rep.)  was  elected  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
All  the  State  officers  are  Republicans.  The  Republican  representatives  to  the  56th 
Congress,  T.  H.  Totwue  and  Malcolm  Moody,  were  both  returned  to  the  57th 
Congress.  The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  23  Republicans, 

3  Democrats,  and  3  Populists;  and  in  the  House  of  42  Republicans,  6  Democrats, 
5  Fusionists,  3  Populists,  and  4  Silver  Republicans.  In  1901  the  State  Legislature 
will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  20  Republicans,  i  Democrat,  4  Citizens,^  i  Union,  and 

4  Fusionists;  and  in  the  House  of  36  Republicans,  2  Democrats,  13  Citizens,  3  Union, 
and  6  Fusionists. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  46,526  votes,  and  Bryan  received  33,385 
votes.  In  i8g6  McKinley  received  48,779,  and  Bryan  received  46.663.  Thus,  Mc- 
Kinley gained  in  plurality  from  2117  in  1896  to  I3>i4i  in  190a 

Slate  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  T.  T.  Geer;  secretary  of  state  and  auditor,  F.  I.  Dunbar;  state  treasurer. 
C.  5.  Moore ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  J.  H.  Ackerman ;  adjutant-general, 
C.  U.  Gantenbein ;  attornejr-general,  D.  R.  N.  Blackburn — all  Rej)ublicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  C.  E.  Wolverton;  associate  justims,  Robert  S. 
Bean  and  Frank  A.  Moore;  clerk,  J.  J.  Murphy — &11  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  1900. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Robert  S.  Bean;  associate  justices,  C  F.  Wcdver- 
ton  and  F.  A.  Moore ;  clerk,  J.  J.  Murphy — all  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Thomas  H.  Tongue 
(Hillsboro)  and  M.  A.  Moody  (The  Dalles)— both  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  ipoi  (57th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  jgoa 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Geoi^  W.  McBride  (until  1901)  and  Jos. 
Simon  (until  1903) — both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Jos.  Simon  (until  1903) ,  from  Portland ;  other 
vacant. 

ORGANIO  OHBBIISTRT.   See  C^mistry. 

ORIENTAL  800XBTT,  ABIZIRIOAN,  founded  in  1842  for  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages,  had  in  1900.3  membership  of  380.  General  meeting  for  1901  at  New 
York,  in  April.  The  society  publishes  Bemiannually  the  American  Oriental  Journal. 
President,  D.  C.  Gilman;  secretary,  Washburn  H(^kins,  335  Bishop  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

ORNITHOZjOQT.  The  past  year  has  been  a  busy  one  to  ornithologists,  for 
though  no  remarkably  interesting  discoveries  were  made,  an  unusual  amount  of 
literature  has  appeared,  covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  subject  The  year  has  been 
notable  for  the  great  increase  in  public  interest  in  bird  protection,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  This  has  been  shown  not  only  in  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws, 
but  also  in  the  passing  of  additional  and  more  stringent  legislation.  This  was 
especially  shown  m  the  passage  of  the  Lacey  bill  by  Congress  in  May,  190a  This  bill 
places  the  preservation,  distribution,  introduction,  and  restoration  of  game  and 
other  birds  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  regulates  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  animals,  and  prohibits  interstate  traffic  in  birds  or  game  killed 
contrary  to  State  law.  The  work  of  bird  protection  as  carried  on  by  various  or^ni- 
zations  has  been  unusually  successful,  and  is  referred  to  briefly  below.  Two 
questions  connected  with  the  physiology  and  habits  of  birds  have  been  discussed 
quite  a  little  during  the  year :  In  England  there  has  been  discussion  as  to  the  cause 
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of  the  so-called  "racket  feathers"  in  the  tails  of  certain  tropical  birds;  in  America 
there  has  been  some  sharp  discussion  of  the  question  whether  feathers,  after  being 
fully  matured,  can  receive  any  new  supplies  of  pigment ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
adult  birds  can  change  color  without  moulting,  by  change  in  the  color  of  the  feather 
itself.  Rcgardmg  "racket  feathers,"  some  omithraogists  hold  that  the  peculiar  shape 
is  due  to  the  inherited  effect  of  mechanical  attrition  of  the  vane,  white  others  main- 
tain that  even  if  such  a  character  is  inheritable,  there  are  too  many  cases  where  such 
attrition  on  exposed  feathers  does  not  take  place  to  make  the  theory  plausible.  As 
to  change  of  color  in  a  dried  feather,  most  ornithologists,  and  especially  those  who 
have  given  the  subject  the  longest  and  most  patient  study,  ^^ee  that  it  is  impossible, 
and  that  change  in  color  occurs  in  mature  birds  only  by  moult  or  attrition.  Two 
or  three  minor  events  are  worthy  of  note.  Two  eggs  of  the  great  auk  were  sold  at 
auction  in  London  in  June,  one  for  $900  and  the  other  for  $1575.  The  latter  is  the 
record  price,  and  the  egg  for  which  it  was  paid  is  said  to  be  the  finest  specimen 
known  of  its  special  type  of  marking.  A  very  interesting  event  is  the  discovery  of 
a  third  specimen,  a  skeleton  in  the  Zoological  Museum,  Florence,  Italy,  of  the 
extinct  lesser  emu  {Dromtpus  atcr).  Tfrere  are  two  specimens,  a  mounted  skin  and 
a  skeleton  in  Paris.  This  third  specimen  was  brought  to  Paris  with  the  others,  but 
trace  of  it  was  subsequently  lost,  and  its  recent  discovery  is,  therefore,  of  importance. 
The  lesser  emu  originally  inhabited  Kangaroo  Island,  south  of  Australia,  but  was 
promptly  exterminated  by  the  first  settlers.  The  awarding  of  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Linnaran  Society  of  London  to  Professor  Alfred  Newton,  the  well-known  English 
omitholc^ist,  is  an  c\'ent  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  its  mention. 

Organisations. — The  third  International  Ornithological  Congress  was  held  at 
Paris  the  last  week  in  June  in  connection  with  the  Exposition.  It  included  five 
sections,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  again,  so  that  every  conceivable  branch  of 
ornithology  might  be  presented.  The  German  Ornithological  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Leipzig  in  October,  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  society.  Delegates  were  present  from  the  ornithological  organizations  of 
other  countries,  and  the  meetings  were  both  a  scientific  and  social  success.  In 
America  the  principal  ornithological  oi^anizations,  the  American  OmithoI(WSts' 
Union  and  the  Audubon  Societies,  have  enjoj'ed  a  very  successful  year.  The  latter 
held  a  "conference  of  del^ates"  at  Cambridge  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ornithologists'  Union,  which  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  usefulness 
of  the  Audubon  Societies  are  not  emotional  and  sentimental,  but  are  eminently  prac- 
tical, and  their  educational  work  is  of  the  highest  value.  It  was  urged  that  classes 
for  bird  study  be  organized  as  a  means  of  awakening  interest  in  bird  protection. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  plans  for  the  federation  of  the  Audubon 
Societies,  and  another  conference  will  be  held  in  New  York  in  November  of  1901. 
The  American  Ornithologists'  Union  has  flourished,  and  the  annual  meeting  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  November  was  a  great  success.  The  membership  list  shows 
a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  and  is  now  748,  of  which  621  are  associate. 
The  delivery  of  the  memorial  addresses  by  Professor  D.  G.  Elliot  on  Dr.  Elliott  Coues. 
and  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  on  Hon.  George  B,  Sennett,  late  active  members  of  the  union, 
were  the  features  of  the  first  day's  session.  Miss  Juliette  Owen,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
again  donated  $100  to  the  permanent  funds  of  the  union.  Besides  the  reports  of  the 
committees,  there  were  twenty-one  papers  on  the  programme,  more  than  half  dealing 
witli  the  habits  of  birds.  A  paper  on  Dooryard  Ornithology,  by  Judge  J.  N.  Clark, 
of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  showed  how  much  can  be  learned  of  birds  in  a  very  limited 
area,  for  in  his  own  yard  he  has  noted  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one  hundred 
species  of  birds.  Another  interesting  paper,  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Alaskan 
Coast,  was  given  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam.  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  presented  a  very 
valuable  historical  sketch,  entitled  The  American  Omithologisty  Union  of  1S40-45, 
which  showed  clearly  the  discomforts  and  disadvantages  which  confronted  scientific 
workers  at  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  most  important  business  transacted  was 
the  proposed  change  in  the  bylaws,  whereby  the  present  class  of  active  members 
shall  he  known  as  fellows,  and  the  numerical  limit  be  raised  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five;  the  constitution  of  a  new  class  of  members,  also  limited  to  scventy-fivc,  to  be 
elected  from  the  present  list  of  associate  members,  and  known  as  members;  the 
name  of  the  present  associate  members  to  he  changed  to  associates.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  these  changes  will  be  adopted  at  the  next  congress  of  the 
union,  which  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  November.  The  matter  of  bird 
protection  received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  very  full  reports  being  made  by 
ftfessrs.  Stone  and  Dutcher,  of  the  committee  on  that  subject  Much  was  accom- 
plished during  the  year  in  the  enforcement  of  Jaws  and  the  arousing  of  public 
.sentiment.  A  special  appeal  was  made  in  March  for  funds  to  enable  the  committee 
to  protect  gulls  and  terns  along  the  coast,  on  the  ground  that  such  birds  are  not 
only  attractive  and  beautiful,  but  a  public  necessity  as  scavengers,  especially  in  such 
places  as  New  York  Harbor.  About  $1400  was  raised,  which  was  used  in  the  employ- 
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mmt  of  wardens  to  protect  the  birds  on  thnr  breeding-grounds,  and  the  resnlts  are 

very  satisfactory. 

Literature, — The  literature  of  the  year  has  been  great  in  quantity  and  of  a  high 
order  of  merit.  The  American  periodicals  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  prosperous  year. 
The  Auk  has  kept  up  its  high  standard,  and  has  somewhat  increased  in  size.  The 
plates  published  with  each  number  are  an  attractive  feature,  and  are  always  first 
class.  The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  any  one  interested  in  ornithology.  Bird 
Lore,  the  official  oi^an  of  the  Audnbou  Societies,  has  evidently  stru^  a  popular 
chord,  for  it  has  more  than  filled  the  promises  made  for  it,  and  enters  on  its  third 
year  with  the  brightest  prospects.  It  is  to  be  increased  in  size ;  its  quality  was 
already  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  organ  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  of 
California,  the  Condor,  has  passed  through  its  second  year  creditably,  and  furnishes 
the  Pacific  coast  with  a  progressive  ornithological  journal.  Literature  relating  to 
the  American  avifauna  has  not  been  as  abundant  as  usual,  and  there  is  a  notable 
lack  of  popular  books,  the  preceding  year  having  apparently  supplied  the  demand. 
The  only  books  of  the  year  in  this  class  are  Ch^iman's  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera, 
a  voliune  of  218  pages,  and  Dugmore's  Bird  Homes,  an  interesting  attempt  to  study 
and  classify  the  nests  of  birds  with  the  aid  of  a  camera,  a  vc^ume  of  1B3  pafes  with 
40  plates;  Beyer's  Avifauna  of  Louisiana  and  Grinnell's  Bird*  of  the  Kotzcbue 
Sound  Region  are  local  lists  of  more  than  usual  importance.  The  former  is  a  pam- 
phlet of  45  pages,  and  is  the  first  list  of  the  birds  of  that  State  yet  published.  The 
latter  is  a  paper  of  some  80  pages  and  a  map,  noteworthy  for  the  very  interesting 
observations  made  on  113  birds  seen  in  that  arctic  region.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  papers  to  be  published  by  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  on  the  Pacific  coast 
avifauna.  Macoun's  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds,  of  which  Part  I.,  a  volume  of 
22s  pages,  has  appeared,  gives  promise  of  being  the  most  important  work  ever 
published  on  the  birds  of  the  northern  half  of  this  continent.  It  is  issued  by  the 
Geolt^c^  Survey  of  Canada.  A  somewhat  technical  paper,  but  one  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  all  ornithologists,  is  Dwight's  Sequence  of  Plumages  and  Moutts  of  the 
Passerine  Birds  of  New  York,  a  volume  of  nearly  3oq  pages,  illustrated  with  7  plates. 
Dr.  Dwight  gives  no  comfort  to  believers  in  the  theory  that  birds  change  the  color 
of  their  plumages  by  pigment  deposit  in  matured  feathers.  In  England  a  number  of 
notable  books  have  appeared,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  rather  local  in  their  scope,  but, 
nevertheless, '  of  general  interest.  Among  these  we  may  mention  Miss  Fulcher's 
Among  the  Birds  and  two  books  by  Mr.  C.  Dixon,  Among  the  Birds  in  Northern  Shires 
and  The  Story  of  the  Birds.  The  latter  is  a  volume  of  over  300  pages,  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  history,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  habits  of  birds.  Somewhat  similar  in 
scope  is  Pycraft'sT/i^  Study  of  Bird  Life,  a  useful  handbook  for  students  of  ornithol- 
ogy. Ussher  and  Warren's  aiVcfj  of  Ireland  is  a  very  creditable  volume  of  450  pages  with 
good  accounts  of  the  birds  of  that  island.  A  list  that  will  attract  attention  because  of 
its  authors  and  ^::5ociations  Collett  and  Nansen's  accoiint  of  the  Birds:  Norwegian 
North  Polar  Expedition,  a  paper  of  54  pages,  illustrated  with  2  plates,  i  of  which  is 
colored.  It  is  worth  noting  that  between  84°  and  Gs"  north  latitude  10  species  of  birds 
were  seen,  the  fulmar  petrel  beinr  seen  farthest  north.  The  most  interesting  birds 
seen  were  the  roseate  gulls,  the  colored  plate  showing  one  of  these  u\  its  first  plumage. 
Two  notewortfiy  books  on  the  ornitholopfy  of  Africa  have  been  published  during  the 
year,  both  by  men  connected  with  the  British  army.  One  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work 
on  the  Fauna  of  South  Africa,  edited  by  W.  L.  Sclater,  and  deals  with  about  one-half 
of  the  Passerine  birds.  It  is  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  C.  Stark,  who  was  killed  November  19. 
1899,  during  the  siege  of  Ladysmith.  Fortunately,  the  manuscript  of  the  second 
volume  is  said  to  be  practically  complete.  The  present  work  is  a  beautifully  printed 
volume  of  350  pages,  and  will  prove  a  veiy  useful  manual,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Captain 
Shelley's  Birds  of  Africa  is  a  work  of  wider  scope,  including  all  the  birds  found  in 
Africa,  Madagascar,  and  the  neighboring  islands  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1896,  and  during  1900  the  second  vohnne  has  been  published 
in  two  parts.  This  volume  contains  350  pages  and  14  plates,  and  deals  with  169 
species.  No  definite  number  of  volumes  of  this  magnificent  work  is  planned,  but  it 
is  hoped  to  bring  out  a  volume  annually  until  the  entire  avifauna  of  the  region  has 
been  described.  Two  general  systematic  works  deserve  mention,  Sharpe  s  Hand 
List  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Birds  and  Dubois's  Synopsis  Aznum.  The  first 
volume  of  both  of  these  works  was  published  in  1899,  but  during  the  past  year 
additional  parts  have  appeared.  Volume  II.  of  the  Hand  List  is  devoted  to  the 
Psittaci  and  Picariar,  and  includes  ^861  species.  Three  fascicules  of  the  Synopsis, 
containing  over  aoo  pa^s,  illustrated  with  5  plates,  have  appeared,  dealing  with 
about  3000  qtecies  of  Ptcariee  and  Passeres. 

OSBORN,  Henry  FAnmLo,  professor  of  zoology  in  Columbia  Universit;^,  and 
curator  of  vertebrate  paleontology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  190a     During  the  year  Professor  Osbom  was  appcnnted  vertebrate 
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paleontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  and  paleontologist  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1857,  and  was  educated 
at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  in  1877,  He  remained  at  Princeton  and  became 
a  member  of  the  teaching  staff,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  extensive  researches, 
both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  fieUl.  After  serving  as  professor  at  Princeton  for 
a  number  of  years,  in  1891  he  received  a  call  from  Columbia  to  become  the  bead  of 
the  newly  established  Da  Costa  department 'of  biology.  He  was  also  made  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  pure  science  when  it  was  organized  in  1890,  and  retained  this  position 
until  1895.  In  1894  Professor  Osborn  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  tn  j8^  he  became  president,  holding  the  position  until 
1900.  He  has  also  been  active  in  the  organization  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  taking 
an  active  part  in  planning  the  zoological  garden  in  Bronx  Park.  Professor  Osborn 
has  been  an  extensive  contributor  to  the  literature  of  paleontology,  bidogy,  p»chol- 
ogy,  neurology,  embr^olc^,  and  education.  He  is  the  author  of  From  the  Gretks 
to  Darwin,  published  in  1894,  and  being  the  first  volume  of  the  Columbia  Universi^ 
biological  s^es. 

OSBCAN  DIOMA.  See  Egypt  (paragraph  Egyptian  Soudan). 

OSSCAN  NUBI  PABHA  aBAZI,  the  famous  defender  of  Plevna,  died  February 
4,  1900,  at  Constantinople.  Accounts  as  to  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth  differ, 
some  placing  the  time  in  1832  and  others  in  1837,  and  the  place  either  Tokat  or 
Amasia,  in  Asia  Minor.  His  education  was  purely  Turkish,  he  having  little  knowl- 
e^e  of  foreign  tongues  or  modern  science  and  culture  such  as  more  recent  Turkish 
officers  have  acquired.  Having  entered  the  military  academy  at  Constantinople  in 
1850,  he  engaged  in  the  campaign  in  Syria  ten  years  later,  when  England  and  France 
compelled  the  Porte  to  stay  the  outrages  of  the  Druses  and  to  make  certain  conces- 
sions to  the  Maronite  Christians.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Cretan  War  in 
1867,  gained  promotion,  and  later  took  part  in  campaigns  in  Servia  and  Yemen. 
When  the  Russo-Turkish  War  broke  out  in  1877  he  was  a  full  general,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  commanders  in  Turkey.  When  the  Russians 
crossed  the  Danube  in  July,  1877,  they  were  opposed  by  Osman,  who  commanded  the 
flower  of  the  Turkish  army,  which  he  intrenched  on  the  hills  about  Plevna.  The 
defence  was  well  planned  by  the  well-trained  engineer  Tewfik  Pasha,  and  his  skill, 
together  with  the  determination  of  Osman,  enabled  the  sixty  thousand  Turks  to 
hold  at  bay  for  nearly  five  months  the  large  army  of  the  Russians  and  Roumanians. 
The  besiegers  were  repeatedly  repulsed  with  great  loss,  but  on  December  10  Osman 
was  compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate.  The  remarkable  military  skill  of  the  man 
was  especially  evident  when  his  army  was  on  the  defensive,  but  it  must  be  said  that 
In  offensive  warfare  his  ability  as  a  leader  was  less  prominent.  As  an  instance  of 
this  the  fact  may  be  cited  that  before  his  army  was  shut  up  in  Plevna  by  assuming 
the  offensive  he  might  have  obtained  a  much  stronger  position  at  Orkhanie.  After 
the  Russian  War  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  guard  at  Constan- 
tinople, was  made  governor-general  of  Crete,  and  in  1870-80  and  1881-84  was. 
minister  of  war.  Though  a  brave  and  capable  leader,  Osman  was  a  typical  Turk, 
showing  cruelty  in  the  field  and  allowing  corruption  and  various  other  abuses  to 
invade  his  department  when  he  was  minister  of  war.  He  received  from  the  sultan 
much  wealth  and  many  honors,  and  was  made  grand  marshal  of  the  palace. 

OTZ8|  Elwell  Stei-hen,  brigadier-general  United  States  Army,  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific,  sailed  from  Manila,  P.  I.,  on  May  5,  1900,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that  month.  He  came  on  leave  of  absence, 
granted  at  the  wish  of  the  Administration,  which  urged  that,  by  reason  of  protracted 
severe  labors  in  an  unfavorable  climate  he  deserved  and  needed  a  season  of  rest. 
It  was  at  the  time  understood  that  he  would  return  to  his  post  in  October  following, 
but  his  successor.  General  MacArthur,  has  since  been  retained  in  command.  His 
second  report,  covering  operations  from  September  i,  1899,  to  May  5,  1900,  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  able  and  exhaustive  papers  ever  filed  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment archives.  From  his  alma  mater.  Rochester  University,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws;  and  on  June  15  he  was  entertained  at  a  celebration  held  in  his 
honor  by  the  city  of  Rochester.  He  has  since  been  promoted  to  be  major-general 
United  States  Army,  to  succeed  General  Wesley  Merritt,  retired,  and  is  now  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  III.  He 
will  be  retired  from  active  service  on  March  25,  1902. 

OTIS,  Fessendeit  Nott,  A.M.,  M.D.,  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  wide  reputation, 
died  in  New  Orleans,  May  24,  1900.  Born  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  May  6.  1&Z5,  he 
was  educated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  and  the  New  York  Medical  College, 
graduating  at  the  latter  in  1852.  During  the  following  year  he  was  assistant  physician 
at  Blackwell's  Island  Hospital,  New  York,  and  then  until  i860  was  surgeon  to  the 
United  States  Mail  Steamship  Company.   In  1861  he  served  as  surgeon  to  the  New 
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York  Police  Department,  and  from  1862  to  1871  was  lecturer  on  genito-urinary 
diseases  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  He  then  became 
a  clinical  professor  at  this  institution,  retaining  his  position  until  i8go.  In  1869-^3 
he  was  superintending  surgeon  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  in 
1870-73  was  president  of  the  medical  board  of  the  Police  Department.  He  acted 
as  consulting  surgeon  to  several  New  York  hospitals.  Besides  numerous  mono- 
graphs on  medical  subjects,  he  wrote  the  following  works:  Lessons  in  Drawing, 
Studies  of  Animals  and  Landscapes,  two  vols.  (1849-50);  Tropical  Journeyings 
(1856);  History  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  its  Commercial  Connections  (i860); 
Stricture  of  the  Male  Urethra;  Physiology  of  Syphilitic  Infection;  Clinical  Lessons 
on  Syphilis.    Dr.  Otis  invented  a  number  of  surgical  instruments. 

OTTAWA  FIRB.   See  Canada  (paragraph  Ottawa  Fire). 

OTrX]NI>ORFBB,  Oswald,  an  American  journalist  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zeiiung,  died  December  15,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Moravia 
in  1826,  and  studied  jurisprudence  at  Vienna  and  Pr^ue.  At  the  University  of 
Vienna  he  was  involved  in  the  movement  of  the  students  in  1848  to  overthrow  the 
Mettemich  government,  and  afterward  took  part  in  the  popular  revolution  in  Saxony 
and  Baden.  To  escape  punishment,  he  came  to  America  in  1850  with  that  group  of 
Germans  of  whom  Carl  Schurz  is  the  best  known.  Starting  in  the  counting-room 
of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeituug,  Ottendorfer  finally  acquired  control  of  the  paper. 
At  first  the  journal  represented  the  Democratic  principles  of  the  editor,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  Ottendorfer  withdrew  from  that  party,  and  his  paper  hence- 
forth took  an  independent  stand  in  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
committee  of  seventy  which  strove  to  improve  the  municipal  government  and  the 
political  conditions  after  the  downfall  of  the  Tweed  rigime;  Mr.  Ottendorfer  was 
an  alderman  in  1872  and  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  in  1874.  He  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  Qeveland,  and  was  one  of  the  Presidential  electors  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  State  of  New  York  in  1892.  His  anti-imperialistic  prin- 
ciples led  Ottendorfer  at  first  to  favor  Bryan  in  the  last  campaign,  but  fear  of  the 
free-silver  policy  of  the  platform  finally  caused  him  to  support  McKinley.  The 
Staats-Zeitun^  continued  to  reflect  Mr.  Ottendorfer's  views,  though  some  years 
previous  to  his  death  ill  health  forced  him  to  retire  from  active  newspaper  work, 
Mr.  Ottendorfer  was  a  man  of  great  liberality;  he  built  and  endowed  an  educational 
institution  at  Zwittau,  his  native  town,  and  gave  to  New  York  the  Ottendorfer  Free 
Library.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  $200,000  to  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
and  $50,000  to  the  Staats-Zeitung  employees. 

OTSTBR  OUXiTURS.  See  Fish  and  Fisheries  (paragraph  United  States  Fish 
Commission). 

OTSTBR  inDBUlIUlBB.   See  Fisu  and  Fisheries. 

OZOKERITE).  A  report  on  the  Ozokerite  industry  of  Galicia  has  recently  ap- 
peared from  the  office  of  the  Austrian  minister  of  agriculture,  and  states  that  about 
8000  tons  of  the  substance  are  mined  annually.  After  mining  the  ozokerite  it  is 
sorted  and  melted  in  open  boilers  and  freed  from  water.  It  is  then  cast  into  molds, 
and  the  cakes  thus  produced  are  ready  for  market.  Six  or  more  dt^Terent  sorts  are 
recognized,  and  are  obtained  from  -the  raw  material,  which  occurs  in  a  hard  marl. 
Much  ozokerite  is  also  distributed  through  this  latter  substance  in  a  finely  divided 
form,  and  is  abstracted  by  a  special  process,  which  gives  a  product  of  special  quality. 

F2IDIATBI0  BOOIBTT,  ABOBRIOAN,  organized  in  1888;  in  1899  had  54 
members.  President,  William  D.  Booker,  M.D.,  Maryland;  secretary,  Samuel  S. 
Adams,  M.D.,  I  Dupont  Circle,  Washington,  D.  C.  Genera!  meeting  for  1901, 
Niagara  Falls,  first  week  in  June. 

FAINTZNO.  Europe.— Tyxi  thirty-first  exhibition  of  works  by  old  masters,  or 
deceased  masters,  of  the  British  school,  opened  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  in 
January  and  closed  in  March.  It  consisted  of  works  by  Van  Dyck.  The  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  held  from  May 
7  to  August  6.  There  were  20^7  numbers  in  the  catalogue,  which  included,  in  addi- 
tion to  oil  and  water  color  paintings  and  sculpture,  architectural  designs  and  etch- 
ings. There  were  purchased  by  means  of  the  Chantry  Bequest  Fund  "The  Two 
Crowns."  by  Frank  Dicksee,  and  "Winter's  Sleep."  by  H.  W.  Adams.  John  Belcher, 
Alfred  Drury,  Joseph  Farquharson,  and  Henry  S.  Tuke  were  elected  associates.  An 
exhibition  of  works  by  old  masters  of  the  Flemish  and  British  schools  was  held  at 
the  New  Gallery  in  Januar>'.  Two  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  George  Romney  were 
held  during  the  year  at  the  Grafton  galleries.  At  the  Dudley  Gallery  two  water- 
color  displays  were  held,  and  one-fifth  of  the  drawings  shown  were  sold.  Other  London 
exhibitions  were:  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Color,  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Color.  Society  of  Oil  Painters,  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists 
Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  the  New  English  Art  Club,  Society  of  Women  Artists, 
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Societjr  of  Miniature  Painters,  Society  of  Miniaturists,  and  "one-tnan  shows"  as  fol- 
lows :  C.  N.  Kennedy  and  Lynwood  Palmer,  at  Carleton  galleries ;  Munkac^,  Miss 
Daintrey,  Hugh  Thomson,  W.  H.  Borrow,  F.  C.  Gould,  David  Green,  Charles  Sain- 
ton and  H.  Caffiere,  at  Continental  Gallery ;  Harry  Goodwin  and  Nico  W.  Jungmann, 
at  Dowdeswell  galleries;  Moffat  Lindner,  at  Dunthome's  Gallery;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adrian  Stokes,  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes,  Sir  John  Tenniel,  Charles  M.  Horsfal),  Tur- 
ner, M.  and  E.  Detmold,  Austen  Brown,  Arthur  Hu|[hes,  Mrs.  Sutro,  Herbert 
Schmalz.  Albert  Goodwin,  and  Arthur  Hopkins,  at  the  Fme  Art  Society;  Monticelli. 
Henry  Muhrman,  Frank  Mura,  Bertram  Priestman,  and  W.  Mouncey,  at  Goupil 
Gallery;  Rosa  Bonheur  (300  works),  at  Hanover  Gallery.  The  "Landscape  Exhi- 
bition" included  work  by  Peppercorn,  Allan,  Hilt,  Leslie  Thomson,  £.  A.  Wateriow, 
and  Aumonier,  and  in  August  there  was  a  loan  exhibition  at  the  People's  Palace. 

Picture  sales  in  England  were  much  affected  by  the  South  African  War.  The 
most  important  was  that  of  the  Bloomfield  Moore  collection,  which  netted  £22,554; 
two  examples  of  Van  Dyck,  at  the  Feel  sale,  brought  £24,254;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
4  portraits  at  Arundle  Castle  sale,  ii  1,000;  Romney,  "Charlotte  Peirse,"  June  16. 
£7000;  Hobbema,  "View  of  Watermill,"  June  16,  £6200;  Sir  John  Millais,  "Boyhood 
of  Raleigh,"  Reiss  sale,  £5200  (presented  by  Lady  Tate  to  the  Tate  Gallery)  ;  same 
sale,  Sir  F,  Leighton,  "Helios  and  Rhodes,"  £2750;  same  sale.  Rembrandt,  "Stone 
Bridge,"  £2200;  at  the  Bloomfield  Moore  sale  a  Troyon,  "Pastoral  Landscape," 
brought  £2550,  and  a  Millais,  "Cuckoo,"  £i55a  Other  important  sales  amounted  to: 
G-  W.  Moss,  £13,383 ;  James  Reiss,  £15,685),  and  Gregory  heirlooms,  £10,339,  at 
Christie's.  Nearly  £10,000  was  realized  by  the  sale  of  pictures  contributed  for  the 
Artists'  War  Fund.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  medals  of  honor  were  awarded  to  Sir 
L.  Alma  Tadema  and  W.  Q.  Orchardson ;  gold  medals  to  G.  Clausen,  Stanhope  A. 
Forbes,  E.  J.  Gregory,  J.  H.  Lorimer,  Sir  George  Reid,  and  J.  M.  Swan.  In  1900 
the  English  nation  came  into  full  possession  of  the  great  Wallace  collection,  placed 
in  Hertford  House.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  Vaughan,  the  National  Gallery 
received  work  by  Raphael,  Constable,  Stothard,  Landseer,  Reynolds,  and  Turner. 
Two  Constables  went  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  the  Turners  to  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  National  Galleries.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  received  27 

Pictures  from  James  Orrock,  and  works  by  old  and  modern  masters  from  Constantine 
onides.    Private  subscribers  presented  Bume-Jones's  "King  Cophetua.  and  the 
Be»ar  Maid"  to  the  National  Gallery. 

The  Societe  Internationale  de  Peinture  et  Sculpture  held  its  seventeenth  annual 
exhibition  at  Georges  Petit's  gallery  in  Paris,  Whistler,  Besnard,  Meunier,  Alex- 
ander Harrison,  and  Humphreys  Johnston  being  among  the  contributors.  In  Brus- 
sels, in  February,  there  was  an  exhibition  at  the  Cercle  Artistique  of  pictures  by  H. 
Huklenbrok  and  the  late  H.  Evcnepoel.  The  Belgian  Society  of  Water  Colorists 
celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary  with  an  exhibition  at  the  mnscmn.  The  Hessian 
Art  Exhibition  was  held  at  I^rmstadt  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Encouragcnient 
of  the  Fine  Arts  held  its  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibition  at  Ghent.  There  was  a  dis- 
play in  Milan  of  pictures  by  the  late  Giovanni  SegantinL  "La  Demi-Douzaine"  in 
Paris  held  an  exhibition  in  Rue  Caumartin,  where  later  Femand  Le  Gont-Gerard 
showed  sixty-six  pictures.  The  Libre  Esthitique  Salon  at  the  Musee  de  Bruxelles 
contained  works  by  John  Sargent,  Gustave  Moreau,  Fantin-Latour,  and  many  of  the 
Glasgow  school.  At  Leipzig  there  was  a  display  of  German  art,  including  work  by 
Bantzer,  Baum,  Bendrat,  Fiedler,  Kuehl,  Reutsch,  Ritter,  Sterl,  Stremel,  and 
Zwintscher.  In  1900  was  held  the  Triennial  Brussels  Salon  at  the  Palais  du  Cin- 
qnantenatre.  The  annual  exhilntion  in  Paris  was  embodied  in  the  Exposition,  and 
the  display  was  most  comprehensiTc.  The  Grand  Prix  for  painting  was  awarded  as 
follows:  Benjamin  Constant,  Cazin,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Harpignies,  Hebert,  Henner, 
Henri  Martin,  Morot,  Roll,  VoUon,  France;  Lenbach,  Germany;  Klimt,  Austria; 
Stevens,  Struys,  Belgium;  Kroyer.  Denmark;  Sorolla,  Spain;  Sargent,  Whistler, 
United  States;  Alma  Tadema,  Orchardson,  Great  Britain;  Boldini,  Italy;  Thaulow, 
Norway;  J.  Israels,  Netherlands;  Serov,  Russia:  Zom.  Sweden;  Benczur,  Hungary. 

Sales  at  Hotel  Drouot.  Paris,  included:  Carrierc,  "Child  and  Dog."  13,000  francs; 
Sisley.  "On  the  Loing."  11,600  francs;  drawings  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  "Portrait  of 
Jacob  Muffel,"  36,000  francs;  portrait,  "Bilibad  Perkeimer,"  same,  17,500  francs; 
"Young  Apostle,"  12.500  francs;  Fragonard,  "The  Sleeping  Watch."  17,500  francs; 
Watteau,  portrait,  "Angelo  Constantine,"  i6,roo  francs:  Da  Vinci,  "Study  of 
Drapery,"  12.500  francs;  Durer,  man's  portrait,  18,000  francs;  Murillo,  "Yomig 
Shepherd,"  29.500  francs.  At  Georges  Petit  Gallery,  Decamps's  "Children  Afraid  of 
Dog."  loi.ooo  francs;  same,  "Dog  Kennel,"  35,000  francs;  Ziem,  "Venice,  Grand 
Canal."  29.700  francs;  Corot,  "Fisherman."  44.500  francs;  Daubigny,  "Pasture  at  the 
River."  20,200  francs;  Fromentin,  "The  Chase,"  23,000  francs;  Moreau,  "Jacob  and 
the  Angel,"  53,000  francs;  Troyon,  "Oak  Pond,"  23,500  francs;  same.  "Cattle  at 
Watering-place,"  24,000  francs;  Van  Marcke,  "Cattle,"  39,500  francs.  At  Brussels 
there  was  a  sale  of  old  masters  in  May;  Memline,  "Last  Judgment,"  brought  50,000 
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francs;  Van  der  Weyden.  "Mater  Dolorosa,"  15,000  francs,  and  "Ecce  Homo,"  16,000 
francs  and  Ysebrandl,  "Christ  Between  the  Two  Thieves,"  15,000  francs.  In  Paris, 
Corot,  "The  Pond,"  18.500  francs  and  "At  the  Pool,"  16,900  tnmca.  Sale  of  Ro» 
Bonheur's  atelier.  May  30  to  June  2,  over  2000  pictures  and  slcetches  were  sold.  Best 
prices  were:  "Lion  Resting,"  15,100  francs;  "Head  of  Lion,"  11.300  francs;  "In  the 
Forest,"  20,200  francs,  and  "Paris  Horse  Market,"  13,000  francs. 

United  States. — Pending  the  erection  of  its  new  building,  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  found  itself  homeless,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  the  galleries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fine  Arts  Society  in  which  to  hold  its  seventy-fifth  annual  exhibition  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  27,  Three  hundred  works  were  hung.  Charles  Schreyvogel  was  awarded  the 
Clarke  prize;  the  three  Halgarten  prizes  went  respectively  to  L.  P.  Dessar,  E.  Irving 
Couse  and  Granville  Smith.  Phoebe  A.  Bunker  took  the  Dodge  (woman's)  prize. 
During  the  year  Frank  Fowler  was  elected  an  Academician,  and  the  following  were 
made  associates :  William  M.  J.  Rice,  William  H.  Hyde,  Frederick  W.  Kost,  Carle- 
ton  Chapman,  Daniel  C.  French,  Kenyon  Cox,  Alfred  Q.  Collins,  Frank  Vincent 
DuMond  and  Samuel  Isham. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  held  its  sixty-ninth  annual  exhibition 
at  its  building  in  Philadelphia,  from  January  15  to  February  24.  The  display  was 
about  the  most  important  American  exhibition  of  the  year,  and  on  this  occasion  there 
were  seven  hundred  numbers  in  the  catalogue,  most  of  the  works  being  in  oil.  Among 
the  contributors  from  the  American  contingent  abroad  were :  John  W.  Alexander, 
Gari  Melchers,  Alexander  Harrison,  John  S.  Sargent,  and  Frank  D.  Millet  Cecilia 
Beaux  received  the  gold  medal  for  her  portrait  of  Mrs.  and  _Miss  Griscom ;  Henry 
O.  Tanner,  a  negro  painter,  by  the  way,  received  the  Walter  Lippincott  prize,  and  the 
Mary  Smith  prize  was  awarded  to  Mary  E.  R.  Clay.  There  were  purchased  for  the 
Temple  Fund  paintinjgs  by  Hcnnr  O.  Tanner  and  John  W.  Alexander.  In  the  spring 
exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia  Art  Club  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Ciara  Mc- 
Chesney,  and  the  medal  for  the  fail  display  went  to  Charles  Harry  Eaton,  on  both 
occasions  for  water  colors.  Other  Philadelphia  exhibitions  took  place  at  the  Plastic 
and  the  T  Square  clubs. 

The  twenty-second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  was  held 
in  New  York  from  March  24  to  April  a8.  Irving  R.  Wiles  took  the  Shaw  Fund 
award  with  its  money  prize  of  $1500;  the  Webb  landscape  prize  going  to  W.  Elmer 
Schofield.  No  special  departures  were  noticeable,  and  the  impressionistic  tendency 
of  past  years  was  less  in  evidence.  Louis  Loeb  was  elected  to  membership.  The  Ten 
Americans,  seceders  from  the  society,  though  numbering  nine  this  year,  as  last,  held 
a  display  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Gallery,  New  York,  but  offered  nothing  unusual  or  out 
of  special  harmony  with  the  show  of  the  parent  society. 

For  twelve  days  only  the  American  Water  Color  Society  held  its  annual  exhibition 
in  the  small  ball-room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  closing  February  17.  As  a 
consequence,  it  was  possible  to  hang  fewer  pictures,  two  hundred  and  fifty  only  hav- 
ing been  accepted.  The  show  was  not  successful  financially,  the  expenses  far 
exceeding  the  receipts,  and  the  attendance  being  less  than  usual.  The  William  T. 
Evans  prize  was  awarded  to  B.  West  Clinedinst.  Important  woHt  was  contributed  by 
Albert  Sterner,  Arthur  I.  Keller,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  Louis  Loeb,  Rosina  Emmet  Sher- 
wood, Childe  Hassam,  L.  E.  Earle,  W.  L,  Lathrop,  and  Jules  Guerin.  At  the  gal- 
leries of  the  American  Art  Association  the  Society  of  Landscape  Painters  held  their 
second  annual  exhibition,  beginning  May  16.  The  display  was  creditable,  though 
along  conventional  lines.  A  retrospective  exhibition  of  work  by  members,  teachers, 
and  students,  present  and  past,  of  the  Art  Students'  League,  in  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  organization,  was  held  at  the  Fine  Arts  Building 
from  Mar  10  to  20;  among  the  more  prominent  exhibitors  were  John  LaFarge, 
Thomas  W.  Dewing,  William  M.  Chase,  George  de  Forest  Brush,  Douglas  Volk, 
C.  Y.  Turner,  Robert  Reid,  Albert  Herter,  Frank  Vincent  DuMond,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sewell,  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Edward  Simmons,  and  George  W.  Maynard. 

A  Society  of  Miniature  Painters  was  formed  early  in  the  year,  and  held  its  first 
exhibition  at  the  Knocdler  galleries,  the  display  creating  considerable  public  interest 
as  manifested  by  a  large  attendance.  Some  half  a  hundred  works  were  shown,  the 
exhibitors  being  among  the  best  of  the  artists  working  in  this  direction.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  partial  list  of  members  exhibiting:  W.  J.  Baer.  W.  J.  Whittemore,  Lucia  F. 
Fuller,  Laura  C.  Hills,  J.  A.  Macdougal,  I.  Josephi,  Rhoda  Holmes  Nichols,  and  Lydia 
Field  Emmet.  The  success  of  the  show,  demonstrating  an  active  interest  in  the 
work,  resulted  in  a  permanent  organization  with  promise  of  annual  exhibitions.  The 
first  of  the  autumnal  exhibitions  was  that  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  at  Pittsburg, 
which  opened  November  2,  being  the  fifth  annual  display.  The  first  prize,  of  $1500, 
was  awarded  to  the  French  painter,  Andre  Dauchez,  for  his  "Kelp  Gatherers."  Ben- 
jamin Foster,  of  New  York,  took  the  second  prize  of  $tooo  with  a  large  landscape  of 
moonlight.  A  portrait  group  by  Sargent  Kendall  of  a  mother  and  child  took  the 
third  prize  of  $500.    Honorable  mentions  were  awarded  respectively  to  Robert  W. 
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Allan,  of  GIaMX>w;  Jules  Oelsson,  a  Swede  identified  with  English  art  life  for  some 
years,  and  W.  £.  Schofield,  an  American.  There  were  many  important  pictures  from 
abroad,  including  works  by  John  Sargent,  Anders  L.  Zorn,  Stanhope  rorbes.  Franz 
Stuck,  A.  Degas,  J.  McN.  Whistler.  H.  H.  U  Thangue,  P.  A.  Bisnard,  and  J.  ). 
Shannon.  Americans  represented  were  R.  W.  Vonnoh,  Cecilia  Beaux,  E.  C.  Tarbefl, 
Frank  Benson,  Wilton  Lockwood,  Louis  Loeb,  Kenyon  Cox,  and  Elizabeth  Norse. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  with  appropriate  exercises,  the  Chinese  minister  com- 
ing on  from  Washington  to  deliver  the  opening  address.  On  November  9  the  New 
York  Water  Color  Club  opened  its  eleventh  annual  exhibition,  four  hundred  works 
being  shown. 

Displays  of  the  works  of  individual  painters  were  many  and  important  during  the 
year,  and  were  held  at  the  galleries  of  the  dealers.  Prominent  among  these  were 
"Life  of  Christ,"  water  colors,  by  J.  J.  Tissot,  at  National  Academy  of  Design 
building;  Dwight  W.  Tryon,  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  and  Henry  O.  Walker,  at  the 
Montross  Gallery;  Frank  Hopkinson  Smith,  Walter  L.  Palmer,  and  Elihu.P.  Vedder, 
at  the  Avery  Gallery:  Henry  W.  Ranger,  Arthur  Wardle,  and  Arthur  Hoeber,  at  the 
galleries  of  Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons ;  F.  Siddons  Mowbray,  George  de  Forrest  Bmsh, 
John  S.  Sargent,  Mrs.  Leslie  Cotton,  Julia  Haven,  Fedor  Encke,  Paul  De  Longpre, 
and  Theobald  Chartran,  at  the  Knoedler  Gallery.  At  the  last-named  place,  Chartran 
exhibited  a  large  picture  of  the  "Signing  of  the  Spanish  Protocol,"  in  which  were 
represented  President  McKinley,  the  French  minister,  M.  Cambon,  the  secretary  of 
state,  Judge  Day,  and  the  other  oflficials  connected  with  the  French  Ministry  and  State 
Department.  The  work,  which  was  commissioned  by  H.  C.  Frick,  of  Pittsburg,  was 
presented  to  the  United  States  government  and  hung  in  the  White  House.  Portraits 
by  Andreas  Andersen  were  shown  at  the  Keppel  Gallery,  and  at  the  gallery  of 
William  Macbeth  were  held  displays  by  Childe  Hassam,  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Rosina 
Emmet  Sherwood,  and  William  Keith.  Joseph  Linden  Smith  showed  many  studies 
of  ancient  monuments  and  statuary  at  the  Architectural  League  rooms.  These  were 
made  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy  mainly.  The  Clausen  Gallery  cwitained  during  the 
year  special  exhibitions  by  Louis  Paul  Dessar.  George  Inness,  Jr.,  W.  Gedney  Bunce 
and  Lee  Lufkin.  Other  one-man  shows  included  the  work  of  Augustus  Franzen, 
Ben  Foster,  and  Carle  J.  Blenner,  and  in  Boston,  J.  H.  Twachtman,  Wilton  Lode- 
wood  and  J.  Appleton  Brown. 

The  club  exhibitions  for  the  year  assumed  an  unusual  importance,  many  organiza- 
tions holding  displays  for  the  first  time.  Some  of  the  clubs  held  monthly  exhibitions 
during  the  season,  among  these  being  the  Union  League,  the  Lotos  and  the  Salma- 
gundi, the  last  named  showing,  among  other  displays,  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
Ralph  A.  Blakelock.  Others  were  the  Colonial,  Democratic,  Harmonic,  Union 
League,  of  Brooklyn,  the  St.  Botolph,  of  Boston,  and  many  minor  organizations. 

An  effort  was  made  to  inaugurate  an  "American  Salon"  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  a  display  was  held  in  April.  The  affair  was  organized  by  some  people  rather 
more  prominent  socially  than  artistically,  and  the  co-operation  of  well-known  artists 
was  not  asked,  the  result  being  that  such  artists  as  sent  work  were  dissatisfied,  and 
the  display  was  not  in  the  least  a  success.  At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
May  was  held  a  retrospective  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Frederick  E. 
Church  i^.v.),  famous  in  his  day  as  a  painter  of  panoramic  views  of  exceeding  detail 
and  fine  color.  The  show  came  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation,  for  the  man  and  his  art 
had  been  almost  forgotten  by  the  past  generation,  and  was  quite  unknown  to  the 
younger  people,  even  those  interested  in  such  work.  Fourteen  works  were  placed  on 
view  m  one  gallery,  and  these  included  "Heart  of  the  Andes,"  "Niagara  Falls,"  front 
the  Corcoran  Gallery;  "Momii^  in  the  Tropics,"  "Aurora,"  "Rainy  Season  in  the 
Tropics,"  and  "Vale  of  St.  Thomas."  Though  generally  referred  to  as  the  most 
distmguished  member  of  the  Hudson  River  school,  it  was  seen  that  Mr.  Church  was 
a  remarkable  draughtsman,  with  an  eye  for  color  possessed  by  few  modem  men. 
Seven  cartoons,  claimed  to  have  been  the  originals  executed  by  Raphael  for  the 
Vatican  tapestries,  were  shown  in  December  at  the  American  Art  galleries.  They 
came  from  the  Countess  O.  de  Dobrychine,  of  Odessa,  Russia,  and  had  been  pre- 
viously shown  in  Paris  and  London.  The  owner  had  received  them  as  an  inheritance 
from  her  great-mndfather,  a  Moscow  antiquary. 

Various  exhibitions  of  pictures  of  an  educational  nature  were  held  during  the 
year  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  The  work  of  Robert  Blum,  consisting  mainly 
of  his  sketches  and  studies  for  the  decoration  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  and 
a  similar  collection  of  work  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield  for  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  and  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
in  New  York,  were  among  the  important  work  displayed.  A  collection  of  pictures 
belonging  to  R.  Hall  McCormick,  mainly  of  the  early  English  school,  with  some 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  was  shown  at  Copley  Hall,  Boston,  under  the 
aaquces  of  the  Boston  Art  Students'  Association,  and  later  the  collection  was  sent 
to  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg,  through  the  courteay  of  the  owner. 
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Upon  the  city  of  Buffalo  promising  to  raise  a  maintenance  fund  of  $100,000,  and 
the  money  having  been  subscribed,  ].  ].  Albright,  a  leading  citizen  of  that  city,  began 
the  erection  of  an  art  gallery,  placed  in  the  public  park.  It  will  be  in  severe  Greek 
style  of  architecture,  200  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  and  will  have  a  great  court  for 
statuary.  For  the  Pan-American  Exposition  of  1901  (g.r.),  William  A.  Coffin,  the 
artist  and  art  critic,  was  cliosen  art  director,  and  Charles  Y.  Turner  was  made 
director  of  color  and  decoration.  The  French  government  purchased  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum  pictury  gallery  Alexander  Harrison's  "En  Arcadie,"  a  large  painting 
representing  nude  figures  in  a  woodland. 

The  new  Appellate  Court  House,  designed  and  built  by  James  Brown  Lord,  was 
decorated  by  a  group  of  American  artists,  and  the  structure  was  opened  early  in  the 
year.  A  fneze  in  the  main  hallway  was  painted  by  H.  Siddons  Mowbray,  Robert 
Roid,  Willard  Metcalf  and  Charles  Y.  Turner.  In  the  court-room  a  large  frieze  over 
the  judge's  bench  is  by  Kenyon  Cox,  while  three  large  panels  were  done  by  Edward 
E.  Simmons,  Henry  O.  Walker,  and  Edwin  H.  Blashfield.  Other  work  in  the  build- 
ing is  by  George  W.  Maynard  and  Joseph  Lauber.  For  the  decoration  of  the  New 
Memorial  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  State  House,  two  of  these  men,  Edward  E. 
Simmons  and  Henry  O.  Walker,  have  been  chosen,  together  with  a  third,  Robert 
Reid,  and  to  them  will  fall  important  compositions  of  "The  Concord  Fight," 
"Return  of  the  Volunteers,"  subjects  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  "The  Land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims"  and  "Eliot  Preaching  to  the  Indians."  A  decoration  for  the 
United  States  Pavilion  at  the  Paris  Exposition  was  made  by  Robert  Reid,  and  shown 
in  New  York  early  in  March  before  it  was  shipped  abroad.  The  theme  portrayed 
America  lifting  the  veil  and  showing  the  world  the  resources  of  the  country.  There 
were  figures  typifying  Steam,  Electricity,  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Productive- 
ness, and  so  on,  the  arrangement  being  in  good  taste.  F.  Luis  Mora  decorated  the 
main  reading-room  of  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  Public  Library  with  a  panel  thirty-four  by 
fifteen  feet,  the  subject  being  the  "Awakening  of  Ignorance." 

The  awards  to  American  artists  exhibiting  at  the  Paris  Exposition  were  as  follows : 
■Medals  of  Honor — John  S.  Sargent  and  James  McNeil  WhisUer.  Gold  Medals- 
John  W.  Alexander,  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  George  De  Forest  Brush,  Cecilia  Beaux. 
Winslow  Homer,  William  M.  Chase,  and  Abbott  H.  Thayer.  Silver  Medals — T. 
Noble  Barlow,  Frank  W.  Benson,  H.  T.  Bisbing,  Max  Bohm,  Frederick  A.  Bridg- 
man.  Walter  Appleton  Clark  (drawings),  Charles  H.  Fromuth,  Walter  Gay.  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  (drawings),  Childe  Hassam.  J.  Humphreys  Johnston,  Arthur  I.  Keller 
(drawings),  Wilton  Lockwood,  Walter  McEwen,  Elizabeth  Nourse,  Robert  Reid, 
Julian  Story,  H.  O.  Tanner,  Frederic  P.  Vinton,  and  Lionel  Walden.  Bronze 
Medals — Katharine  G.  Abbott.  J.  Carroll  Beckwith,  George  H.  Bogert,  Robert  Blum, 
William  J.  Baer  (miniatures),  W.  Gedney  Bunce,  Maud  A.  Cowles  (drawings), 
Bruce  Crane,  Howard  C.  Christy  (drawings),  Louise  Cox,  Henry  G.  Dearth,  W.  M. 
Darling,  Charles  H.  Davis,  Louis  P.  Dessar,*  M.  E.  Dickson,  Ben  Foster,  August 
Franzen,  Lucia  F.  Fuller  (miniatures),  Robert  D.  Gauley.  Seymour  J.  Guy,  Charles 
H.  Hayden,  Laura  C.  Hills  (miniatures),  Albert  Hertcr,  G.  H.  Hitchcock,  H.  Bolton 
Jones,  Ridgway  Knight,  Sergeant  Kendall,  Augustus  Koopman,  Mary  F.  MacMon- 
nies,  F.  D.  Marsh,  Charles  A.  Needham,  Benjamin  C.  Porter,  Charles  A.  Piatt, 
Howard  Pyle  (drawings),  Edward  W.  Redfield,  Henry  W.  Ranger,  Charles  Schrey- 
vogel  (drawings),  William  T.  Smedley  (drawings),  Albert  Sterner  (drawings),  S. 
Seymour  Thomas,  Edward  C.  Tarbell,  Robert  W.  Vonnoh,  J.  Alden  Weir,  Irving  R. 
Wiles,  Harry  Van  der  Weyden,  Charles  H.  Woodbury,  Romanach  (Cuba).  Honor- 
able Mentions — Martha  W.  Baxter  (miniatures),  R.  A.  Blakelock,  Hugh  H.  Breck- 
enridge,  Kate  Carl,  F.  S.  Church,  E.  Irving  Couse,  Charles  C.  Curran,  Joseph  R.  De 
Camp,  Thomas  Eakins,  Charles  W.  Eaton,  J.  J.  Enneking.  A.  B.  Frost  (drawings), 

E.  E.  Gamsey,  Henry  H.  Gallison,  Jules  Guerin  (drawings),  Frank  Holman, 
Houston,  William  H.  Hyde,  Isaac  A.  Josephi  (miniatures),  Frederick  W.  Kost, 
Homer  Lee,  Lucas  or  Lewis,  Menocal  (Cuba),  Willard  L.  Metcalf.  C.  Morgan,  Mc- 
Ilhenny.  Robert  C.  Minor,  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Walter  L.  Palmer,  Maxfield  Parrish, 

F.  K.  M.  Rehn.  W.  S.  Robinson,  Julius  Rolshoven,  John  G.  Saxon,  Sarah  C.  Sears, 
W.  Elmer  Schofield.  Henry  B.  Snell,  Theodore  C.  Steele,  Charles  J.  Theriat  and  Sadie 
Waters.  The  list  shows  a  total  of  seventy-six  medals  and  thirty-nine  honorable  men- 
tions, making  one  hundred  and  fifteen  recompenses  in  all.  This  is  the  largest  number 
awarded  to  any  foreign  nation.  In  sculpture  three  medals  of  honor  were  awarded, 
Augustus  St.  Gaudcns,  Danie!  C.  French,  and  Frederick  MacMonnies  being  the 
recipients.  If  the  absence  in  the  list  above  of  the  names  of  some  well-known  painters 
who  have  pictures  at  Paris  be  noted,  it  should  be  remembered  that  artists  were  not 
eligible  for  awards  lower  than  they  had  received  in  previous  Paris  expositions. 
Several  Franco-Americans,  also,  after  the  award  of  gold  medals  was  armounced, 
informed  the  jury  that  they  would  not  accept  silver  or  bronze  medals. 

PALAOIO,  Raimukdo  And(7EZA,  former  president  of  Venezuela,  died  in  August, 
19DO1.   He  was  minister  of  the  interior  previous  to  his  Section  to  the  presidency  in 
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1890.  According  to  the  law,  his  term  of  office  could  be  for  two  years  only,  but 
in  1892  Palacio  planned  to  extend  his  term  of  office  by  winning  to  his  side  the  cabinet 
and  congress  and  by  trying  to  enlarge  their  powers.  His  opponents  appealed  to 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  and  the  decision  was  against  the  president  Palacio 
then  assumed  dictatorial  powers  and  imprisoned  the  judges.  The  opposition  banded 
together  under  ex-President  Crespo  as  commander-in-chief,  and,  defeating  the  trcxips 
of  the  dictator,  forced  him  to  yield, 

FALBONTOIiOOT.  Invertebrate.—].  P.  Smith  has  prepared  a  paper  on  The 
Principles  of  Paleontologic  Correlation,  in  which  he  considers  ( 1 )  direct  correlation, 
where  the  faunal  regions  were  closely  connected  and  the  intermigration  of  species 
was  easy,  and  (2)  indirect  correlation,  where  faunal  regions  were  separated  by 
barriers  {Journal  of  Geology,  VIII.,  No.  8).  Vaughan  describes  a  Tertiary  cori 
reef  near  Batnbridge,  Ga.,  which  not  only  is  rich  in  fossils,  but  also  fills  a  gap  in  the 
faunal  succession  of  tJie  continent.  Beecher  has  described  tlie  remains  of  a  gigantic 
crustacean  from  the  upper  devonian  of  the  United  States,  It  is  similar  to  the  genus 
Eurypterus,  and  when  restored  would  have  a  length  of  nearly  five  feet.  Were  the 
legs  to  be  extended,  it  would  measure  about  eight  feet  across. 

Vertebrate. — Numerous  discoveries  in  vertebrate  paleontolt^  have  followed  one 
another  rapidly  during  the  past  years,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  ancestry  and 
development  of  many  forms  of  mammals  is  being  increased.  Among  the  recent 
observations  one  by  Lucas,  of  the  rhinoceros  with  a  complete  set  of  cutting  teeth, 
found  in  the  lower  oligocene  beds  of  South  Dakota,  is  interesting,  becaase  it  carries 
the  line  of  rhinoceroses  farther  back  than  we  had  hitherto  known  them.  In  north- 
eastern Russia  Amalitski,  a  Russian  naturalist,  has  discovered  a  Permian  fauna 
which  seemed  to  resemble  that  of  Scotland  and  the  United  States,  and  even  more 
closely  still  the  Permian-trias  fauna  of  South  Africa.  The  types  found  will  add 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancestry  of  modern  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  mam- 
mals; but,  above  all,  they  are  considered  to  afford  gooa  evidence  of  the  wonderfully 
wide  distribution  of  the  land  vertebrates  in  Permian  times,  C.  W,  Andrews  reviews 
certain  fossil  birds  from  Patagonia,  which  were  of  great  size  and  do  not  show  the 
same  geographical  relations  that  characterize  others  found  in  this  rc|;ion.  G.  R. 
Wieland  describes  the  occurrence  of  the  fossil  camel  in  Roumania,  This  is  the  first 
one  known  tn  Eurc^e,  previous  fossil  remains  of  this  animal  having  been  found  in 
India,  Algeria,  and  Siberia. 

Among  other  interesting  discoveries  recently  made  were  those  of  the  bones  of 
a  horse,  woodchuck,  and  goat  antelope,  found  in  excavating  a  cave  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Ccj.  The  last-mentioned  species  is  similar  to  one  found  in  the  Himalayas. 
In  the  California  quaternary  deposits  there  have  recently  been  found  some  good 
fossils  of  ground  sloths.  Schlosser  traces  the  origin  of  the  bear  family  bacic  to  the 
time  of  the  oligocene  period  to  animals  rdated  to  Cynodon  and  hypothetically  to 
Vinfacyon  of  North  America.  This  research  is  interesting,  because  Vintacyon  is  one 
of  the  genera  mentioned  by  Wortman  in  his  work  on  the  ancestry  of  the  dogs. 
Hatcher  and  Paterson  have  recently  made  an  extensive  sciies  of  collections  of 
vertebrate  fossils  in  Patagonia,  which  show  the  presence  in  that  region  of  a  most 
abundant  fauna  in  the  middle  and  upper  Miocene  period.  The  age  of  the  formations 
ifl  this  locality  has  been  in  doubt,  but  the  finding  of  marine  fossils  in  the  beds  under 
those  contalnmg  vertebrates  has  served  to  place  them  stratigraphically.  In  B,  Dean's 
new  work  on  the  Devonian  fishes  he  finds  that  a  certain  species,  laiown  as  PaUo- 
spondylus,  and  hitherto  thought  to  be  young  specimens  of  the  genus  Coccosteus,  is  in 
reality  a  species  of  lamprey. 

FALB8TI1IB.   See  Archaology  (paragr^h  Palestine). 

PATiKTHR,  General  John  McAuley.  a  former  United  States  senator  and  the 
candidate  for  President  of  the  Gold  Democrats  in  i8g6,  died  September  25,  jgoo. 
He  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1817,  but  early  became  identified  with  Illinois,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  as  a  Democrat  became  interested  in  State  politics. 
As  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1852-54,  together  with  Lyraan  Trumbull,  he  built 
up  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois,  and  as  delegate  to  the  first  National  Republican 
Convention  took  an  effective  part  in  the  campaign  of  John  C.  Fremont  in  1856.  He 
was  presidential  elector  on  the  Republican  tidwt  in  i860.  In  the  following  year  he 
participated  in  that  last  effort  toward  compromise,  the  peatx  convention  at  Washing- 
ton. He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War.  In  i86a  he  was  made  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  in  1864  led  the  Foorteentii  Corps  in  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
In  1868  General  Palmer  was  elected  RepuUican  governor  of  his  State,  but  four  years 
later  he  became  a  prominent  men^r  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  1876  he  energeti- 
oUly  stamped  the  State  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  in  1890  was  elected  United  States 
senator.  Being  an  old-time  Democrat,  General  Palmer  could  not  countenance  the 
Populist  elements  in  the  Bryan  platform,  and  in  1896  accepted  the  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  from  the  Gtdd  Donocrats. 
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PAMAICA  OANAZi.  See  Cwjiscbia  (paragraidi  Panama  Canal)  and  Nicaragua 
Cahal  (paragn^  Isthmian  Caual  Commisskm). 

PAN-AMSRTOAN  OONFBRBKOB.  See  Mexico  (paragraph  Pan-American 
Conference). 

PAN-AMBRIOAN  BXPOSITION,  The,  will  be  held  at  BufTalo,  N.  Y.,  from 
May  I  to  November  i,  igoi.  While  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the 
States  and  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  new  possessions  of  the 
United  States  during  the  nineteenth  century,  its  scope  will  be  broad  enough  to 
include  all  departments  of  human  effort.  The  project  was  formulated  in  1097  as 
a  semi-private  scheme^  and  Cayuga  Island,  near  Niagara  Falls,  including  fifty  acres, 
was  secured  as  a  site  and  the  year  1899  set  for  the  time.  The  Spanish-American 
War  of  1898  rendered  a  postponement  necessary,  and  when  the  interest  was  revived 
the  enterprise  assumed  so  much  greater  proportions  that  the  original  plan  had  to 
be  abandoned.  On  January  19,  1899,  the  New  York  State  Legislature  passed  a  special 
act,  incorporating  the  Pan-American  Exposition  Company  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$2,500,000  and  permission  to  make  a  bond  issue  for  an  equal  sum.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  within  the  limits  of  Buffalo  were  then  set  apart  for  a  site  and  the 
date  of  the  opening  fixed  at  May  i.  Next  the  support  of  Coi^^s  and  the  State 
Legislature  was  solicited  with  pronq>t  success.  The  latter  on  March  i  appropriated 
$300,000  to  be  used  in  preparing  a  fitting  exhibit  by  the  State  and  created  a  board  of 
managers  to  supervise  the  same.  Congress  on  Aiarch  3  set  aside  $500,000  for  this 
national  exhibit.  A  board  of  management  was.  accordingly,  appointed,  headed  by 
J.  H.  Brigbam,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from  this  board  a  special 
committee  to  arrange  for  exhibits  from  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
Alaska,  the  island  of  Guam,  Tutuila,  and  Manua.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the 
Dqiartment  of  State  extended  formal  invitations  to  all  the  governments  of  the 
hemisphere  to  participate,  and  has  since  received  acceptances  from  all,  except  two 
minor  states.  Ground  was  broken  in  September,  and  the  first  building  completed  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  1899. 

The  architecture  of  the  Exposition  (see  Akchitecture,  paragraph  Pan-American 
Exposition)  will  be,  in  general,  a  modification  of  Spanish  Renaissance,  a  compliment 
offered  to  the  Latin- American  countries,  from  whom  valuable  assistance  and  co- 
operation is  promised.  It  is  the  intention  of  Buffalo,  by  making  a  feature  of  electric- 
ity, to  prove  her  title  of  the  "Electric  City,"  and  her  propinquity  to  Niagara  Falls, 
from  which  thousands  of  horse-power  can  be  obtained,  makes  the  plan  feasible. 
Other  phases  of  progress  in  which  the  Exposition  will  surpass  all  others  are  in  the 
hydraulic  and  fountain  effects,  the  horticultural,  fioral,  and  garden  eflfects,  the 
original  sculptural  ornamentation,  the  color  decorations,  and  the  court  settings. 
With  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  at  its  disposal,  exclusive  of  exhibits,  the  management 
feel  confident  that  the  Pan-American  Exposition  will  celebrate  in  a  commensurate 
manner  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  last  one  hundred  years.  The  principal  officers 
of  the  enterprise  are:  John  G.  Milburn,  president;  Edwin  Fleming,  secretary; 
(xeorge  Williams,  treasurer;  William  I.  Buchanan,  directof'^general ;  (^eoi^e 
Bleistein,  chairman  of  publicity;  Mark  Bennitt,  superintendent  press  department; 
Karl  Bitter,  director  of  sculpture;  Cliarles  Y.  Turner,  director  of  mural  decorations, 
and  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  director  of  concessions.  A  board  of  women  managers  has 
been  chosen  to  supervise  the  presentation  of  the  advancement  of  woman  during  the 
century.  In  lieu  of  a  separate  building  the  exhibits  will  be  shown  in  the  various 
departments.  The  president  of  the  board  is  Mrs.  William  Hamlin,  and  the  5ecr(;tary, 
Miss  Marian  De  Forest 

PARAOtJAT,  one  of  the  two  interior  republics  of  South  America.  It  lies  between 
Brazil  and  Argentina  and  touches  Bolivia,  the  other  interior  republic,  on  the  north- 
west.  The  capital  is  Asuncion. 

Area  and  PopMiation. — The  republic  comprises  23  partidos  (districts),  of  which 
the  total  estimated  area  is  ^,000  square  miles.  The  estimated  white  population  in 
1895  was  4^,000,  and  in  1897,  600,000;  but,  according  to  the  census  of  1899,  the 
inhabitants  in  that  year  numbered  655.571,  of  which  100,571  were  Indians.  There 
are  in  the  republic  about  20,000  foreigners,  principally  Argentines,  Italians,  Germans, 
and  Spaniards.  Immigration,  though  encouraged  by  the  government,  is  insignificant 
Estimated  populations  of  the  principal  towns  are:  Astuici6n  (1899),  60,000;  Villa 
Rica,  25,000;  Concepcion,  15.000;  Carapejriia,  13,000;  Villa  del  Pilar  and  Paraguari, 
each  10,000 ;  San  Pedro  and  Luque,  each  8000. 

Government. — The  constitution  vests  the  chief  executive  authority  in  a  president, 
who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  assisted  by  a  responsible  ministry  oi 
five  members.  The  president  in  1900  was  Sefior  Emilio  Aceval.  who  began  his  term 
of  office  in  November,  1898.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress,  con- 
ftistiiv  of  a  Senate  and  a  Cbanri>er  of  £>^itities,  members  of  both  being  chosen  by 
popular  vote,  senators  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  each  twelve  thousand  inhatntants 
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and  deputies  one  for  six  thousand.   There  are  local  magistrates,  inferior  courts,  and 
a  high  court  of  justice.    The  regular  army  numbers  about  fifteen  hundred  men. 
Citizens  between  20  and  35  years  of  age  are  liable  to  military  service. 
Finances. — Revenue  accrues  principally  from  customs,  stamps,  and  the  sale  of 

fiovernment  lands.  Revenue  and  expenditure  in  pesos  have  been  reported  as  follows 
or  fiscal  years: 

1895.  1896.  1897.  1899. 

Revenue   5,120,248      5332,867      S^yS^Mi  8,95^.250 

Expenditure   4,992,007      7,109,581      8,346,179  8,441,350 

The  public  debt  in  1899  has  been  reported  thus :  Foreign  debt,  £994,600  ($4,839,723) 
—in  addition  some  9,876,500  pesos  were  due  to  Brazil  and  about  12,393,600  pesos 
to  Argentina ;  guarantee  debt  due  the  Paraguayan  Central  Railway.  ^658,545  ($3,204,- 
480) ;  internal  debt,  11,^,^7  pesos,  including  7.663,617  pesos  in  circulating  paper. 
The  monetary  standard  is  silver,  but  the  government  is  on  a  paper  basis,  and  paper 
is  the  chief  circulating  medium. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  principal  industries  are  agriculture  and  cattle 
raising.  Paraguay  tea  {yerba  maU)  is  the  chief  crop,  while  other  products  of  some 
importance  are  tobacco,  fruits,  corn,  mandioca,  sugar,  beans,  and  cotton.  In  1899 
an  estimate,  which  was  probably  too  high,  placed  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country 
at  4,000,000;  nearly  200,000  hides  are  exported  yearly  to  Buenos  Ayres.  There  are 
extensive  forests  of  v^uable  woods,  which  have  be^n  to  be  exported.  Scarcely 
any  attention  is  given  to  mining,  though  copper,  kaolin,  and  pyrites  occur,  and  iron 
is  abundant  in  the  north  and  marble  in  the  south.  In  1900  the  government  granted 
a  concession  for  prospecting  for  ^old,  silver,  copper,  and  other  ores  in  the  country 
between  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers.  Manufactures  are  few,  but  at  Asuncidn 
there  are  a  number  of  factories,  and  caiia  (rum)  distilleries  exist  throughout  the 
country. 

The  leading  exports  are  yerha  maU,  tobacco,  hides,  timber,  and  oranges;  the 
principal  imports  are  textiles,  wines,  and  rice.  The  values  of  the  imports  in  gold 
pesos  and  of  the  exports  in  paper  pesos  have  been  reported  as  follows  for  fiscal 
years : 

1896  1897.  189B.  1899. 

Imports   2,786,333        2,203,459        2,608,487      about  2,150,000 

Exports   12,292,000       14.4^,770       18,228,375      about  18,500,000 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  imports,  and  of  the  textile  imports  nearly  seven -eighths, 
come  from  Great  Britain.  But  in  1900  it  was  reported  that  the  Germans  have  the 
bulk  of  the  foreign  trade.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  Paraguayan  commerce,  as  most 
of  the  produce  sent  out  or  received  goes  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  or  a  Brazilian 
port  and  is  there  re-exported.  In  1897  the  yerba  mati  export  amounted  to  6,547,642 
kilogrammes;  tobacco,  1,064,593  kilogrammes;  hides,  169.490  in  number.  In  1898 
the  entrances  and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Asuncion  numbered  418  and  408  respec- 
tively. Ship-building  is  now  encouraged  by  the  government,  a  decree  of  October  3, 
1900,  authorizing  the  payment  of  subsidies  on  all  vessels  built  tn  the  republic. 

Communications. — Roads  in  Paraguay,  as  in  most  of  the  Latin-American  countries, 
are  few  and  in  bad  condition;  consequently,  transportation  is  expensive  and  the 
development  of  the  country  is  impeded.  There  is  one  railway,  under  private  control, 
connecting  Asunci6n  with  Pir^w,  156  miles  distant.  A  telegraph  line  extends  aloi^ 
the  (ailway  and  another  connects  Asuncion  with  Corrientes,  in  Argentina.  These 
and  other  less  important  lines  afKi^atc  about  600  miles.  In  18;^  there  were  9^ 
post-offices.  About  20  miles  of  tramway  are  in  operation,  and  in  1900  the  govern- 
ment granted  concessions  for  the  construction  of  several  other  tramways  and  short 
lines  of  railway. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  established  faith  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  relig- 
ious toleration  prevails.  In  March,  1899,  the  law  of  civil  marriage  was  suspended. 
Education,  though  free  and  nominally  compulsory,  is  not  in  good  condition.  In 
189^  the  public  and  private  elementary  schools  numbered  390,  with  about  25,000 
pupils  and  700  teachers.  There  is  a  national  collewe  at  Asuncion,  with  15  professors 
and  over  300  students.  According  to  the  BulUtin  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  for  August,  1900.  there  are  published  at  Asuncidn  23  periodicals,  of  which 
9  are  daily  papers.  An  ofHcial  daily  paper  was  established  by  the  goremment  in 
October,  1900. 

The  Plague. — In  March,  1900,  it  was  declared  that  the  bubonic  plague  or  a  very 
similar  disease,  which  a  few  months  before  was  regarded  as  serious  in  Paraguay, 
had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  country.  For  a  time  the  quarantine  established 
against  the  pestilence  interfered  seriously  with  commerce. 

FARASmO  H3EIM0PTTBI&  Returning  missionaries  or  Chinese  laundrymen 
are  chained  with  bringing  to  this  country  parasitic  hemoptysis  from  Asia.  A  case 
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Pkraaltlc  Ii«B«ptrals. 
F«^i  BxpMidsn. 


was  found  in  a  cat  in  Michigan  in  1894  by  Ward,  and  in  a  dog  by  Kellicott  in  the 
same  year.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  found  over  fifty  cases  among  hogs 
in  Ohio.  Dr.  Stiles,  the  zoologist  of  the  bureau,  is  of  the  opinion  that  several  cases 
have  already  occurred  in  man  and  have  been  taken  for  tuberculosis.  He  expects  it 
will  appear  in  localities  to  which  our  troops  return  from  service  in  the  East.  A 
trematode  worm,  Paragonimus  westermanii,  is  the  parasite  causing  the  disease, 
which  is  found  among  men,  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  and  tigers.  In  most  cases  the  Uings 
alone  are  involved,  nodules  in  which  the  parasites  are  encysted  being  found  through- 
out these  organs.  Coughing  and  spitting  of  blood  result.  Microscopic  examination 
reveals' the  oval  eggs  of  the  parasite  in  the  sputum.  Stiles  mentions  cases  in  which 
the  parasites  reached  the  brain  and  caused  convulsions.  There  is  no  specific  treat- 
ment known. 

PARIS  BXPOSITEON.  On  July  13,  1892,  President  Camot  of  France  pro- 
claimed that  a  universal  exposition  of  works  of  art  and  industrial  products  would 
be  held  in  Paris  for  six  months  during  the  year  1900.  In  the  interval  between  the 
proclamation  and  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  France  was  involved  in  a  number 
of  critical  political  situations,  which  at  times  threatened  to  impair  the  success  of 
the  Exposition.  It  is  generally  acknowfedged  that  the  Exposition  itself  has  tended 
to  smooth  over  the  troubles  of  France  and  to  better  her  relations  with  other  Powers, 
besides  being,  undoubtedly,  one  ol  the  most  notable  events  of  the  closing  century. 
The  Exposition  was  formally  opened  by  President  Loubet  on  April  14,  1900,  and 
officially  closed  its  doors  on  November  5. 

Grounds,  Buildings,  etc. — The  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  occupied  an  area  of  about 
350  acres  oil  the  site  of  the  exposition  of  1889,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city, 
a  space  about  12  per  cent  larger  than  the  preceding  fair,  comprising  the  entire 
Champ  de  Mars;  the  Trocadero  Palace  and  gardens;  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides; 
the  quays  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  between  thz  Trocadero  and  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  comprisii^  the  Quai  de  Billy,  Cours-Ia-Reine,  and  Quai  de  la  Conference ; 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  between  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides,  including  the  Quai  d'Orsay;  and  that  part  of  the  Champs  Elysies  until 
lately  occupied  by  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  a  landmark  of  the  exposition  of  1855. 
The  Exposition  was  thus  divided  into  six  natu^l  sections — ( i )  the  Champs 
Elysees,  (2)  the  quays  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine',  (3)  the  Trocadero,  (4)  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  (5)  the  left  bsuik  of  the  Seine,  (6)  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides. 
In  addition,  an  annex,  covering  about  275  acres,  was  established  at  the  Park  of 
Vincennes,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Exposition  proper,  where  the  railway,  auto- 
mobile, and  bit^de  exhibits  were  displayed  and  the  various  international  spOTts 
held. 

The  only  buildings  remaining  from  previous  expcMitions  were  the  Trocadero 
Palace  of  the  Exposition  of  1878,  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  1855,  and  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
1889.  On  the  other  hand,  Paris  wilt  gain  three  notable  structures — namely,  the 
Alexander  III.  Bri<^,  which  connects  the  Champs  ^ysees  with  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides,  and  the  great  and  small  palaces  of  fine  arts,  besides  the  broad  new  Avenue 
Nicholas  II.  These  three  works  of  art  are  among  tli;  most  noteworthy  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  architecture  of  Paris  in  many  years.  The  foreign  coun- 
tries participating  in  the  Exposition  built  national  pavilions  of  ^reat  beauty,  extending 
in  a  double  row  along  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  in  the  Trocadero  Park.  There  were 
over  thirty  of  these,  besides  a  number  of  additional  pavilions  (or  the  special  exhibit 
of  national  products.  The  buildings  of  the  United  States  were  (i)  the  National 
Pavilion  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  (2)  the  United  States  Agricultural  Annex,  (3)  the 
United  States  Forestry  Annex,  (4)  the  United  States  Publishers'  Building,  and 
(5)  the  United  States  Mercantile  Marine  Annex.  There  were  forty-five  entrances 
to  the  Exposition.  The  main  entrance  was  a  great  structure,  modelled  on  the  lines 
of  certain  Spanish-Arabian  mosques,  and  cost  about  $125,000.  It  was  estimated  that 
fifty  thousand  persons  could  pass  through  the  turnstiles  of  this  entrance  in  one  hour. 
The  general  estimate  of  expenses  was  about  20,000,000  francs  for  the  official  build- 
ings on  the  Champs  Elsrsees,  5.500,000  for  those  on  the  Esplanade,  and  2.000,000  for 
those  on  the  qtiays.  The  Alexander  III.  Bridge,  which  cost  in  addition  over 
$1,000,000,  is  a  structure  of  steel  and  stone  work  257  feet  in  length  and  130  feet  in 
width,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  point  of  decoration  in  the  world.  Its 
foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1896  by  the  Russian  czar,  Nicholas  II.,  and  the  French 
president,  and  it  typifies  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  The  other  permanent  struc- 
tures of  the  Exposition,  the  two  palaces  of  fine  arts,  are  situated  near  it,  and  together 
cost  about  $4,500,000  more.  The  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  was  designed  by 
three  architects,  and  consists  of  three  united  buildings,  whose  fa^des  front  on  the 
Avenue  Nicholas  II.,  the  Avenue  de  Champs  Elsrsies,  and  the  Avenue  d'Antin,  the 
entire  building  covering  33,700  square  metres.  The  Petit  Palais,  on  the  Avenue 
Nicholas  II.,  opposite  the  Grand  Palais,  was  begun  in  1897.  It  covers  6500  square 
metr«a.  Amoi^  tbe  national  pavilions,  those  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were 
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the  most  expensive,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $120,000  each.  The  United 
States  pavilion  was  built  on  a  rectang[ular  plan  with  a  large  dome  rising  to  a  height 
of  160  feet.  It  haa  been  the  subject  of  both  praise  and  criticism,  one  objection  which 
has  been  found  with  it  beitw  the  fact  that  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  general 
scheme  of  the  Exposition  buildings.  The  greatest  diversity,  however,  was  apparent 
among  the  pavilions  along  the  Street  of  Nations,  so  that  this  criticism  loses  much  of 
its  force.  The  national  pavilions  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  cost  about  $100,000  each,  that  of  the  Netherlands  $80,000,  and  the 
remainder  below  $50,000.  The  use  of  staff  in  the  construction  of  exposition  build- 
ings, which  was  first  introduced  extensively  at  the  Exposition  of  1889  and  employed 
so  effectively  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893,  was  in  1900  combined 
with  an  innovation  in  the  way  of  a  color  scheme.  Instead  of  forming  a  "White 
City,"  such  as  arose  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  groups  of  Exposition 
buildings  at  Paris  exhibited  every  conceivable  shade  of  color,  throt^h  an  ingeaions 
method  of  tinting,  which  produced  an  entirely  new  and  picturesque  effect.  It  has 
been  said  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Paris  Exposition  buildings  lacked  the  ordered  sytn- 
metry  and  architectural  unity  of  the  Chicago  Fair.  This  effect  was  partly  a  studied 
one,  and  presented  a  contrast  to  the  architectural  regularity  of  the  aty  of  Paris 
as  the  "White  City"  of  1893  contrasted  with  the  unsymmetriciUly  and  n^idly  devel- 
oped city  of  Chicago. 

The  most  notable  group  of  buildings  among  those  erected  by  private  concession- 
aires was  the  collection  known  as  old  Paris,  a  complete  town,  reproducing  many  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  historic  edifices  of  the  French  capital  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  There  were  also  many  of  the  so-called 
"attractions"  usual  at  international  expositions,  which,  by  reason  of  the  magnitude 
and  ingenuity  of  their  arrangement,  were  the  (Ejects  of  considerable  interest. 
Among  these  were  a  reproduction  of  Andalusia  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  covering 
a  space  of  60,000  square  feet;  the  "celestial  globe,"  a  revolving  sphere  145  feet  in 
diameter,  the  interior  of  which  represented  the  planetary  system  in  mtrtion;  the 
"Luminous  Palace,"  a  building  110  feet  high,  constructed  almost  entirely  of  glass; 
the  "Palace  of  Optics  and  the  Great  Telescope;"  the  "Aquarium  of  Paris;  the 
puppet-theatre  "Guillaume  Marionettes;"  some  notable  panoramic  exhibitions,  and 
the  Eiffel  Tower. 

There  were  two  main  arteries  of  transportation  at  the  Exposition,  each  about  two 
miles  long,  connecting  the  two  chief  centres  of  interest,  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides 
and  the  Champ  de  Mars.  One  of  these  was  an  elevated  electric  railway  and  the 
other  an  elevated  moving  sidewalk  in  two  adjoining  sections,  one  travelling  two 
and  one-half  miles  per  hour  and  the  other  five  miles  per  hour, 

ExhOiits,  etc. — The  general  classification  of  exhibits  was  entirely  different  from 
the  plan  followed  at  previous  expositions.  By  the  new  dasafication  all  simOar 
products  were  brought  tt^ther  irrespective  of  the  cotinb'y  from  which  they  might 
severally  oome.  Formerly  the  various  exhibits  from  each  country  had  been  grouped 
together  as  single  national  displays.  With  the  new  system  of  grouping  it  was  possible 
to  study  the  various  exhibits,  and  to  compare  the  products  of  different  nations  in 
any  one  department  with  great  facility.  There  were  eighteen  groupings  in  all 
made  by  the  Exposition  authorities,  which  in  turn  divided  into  aliout  cme  hundred 
and  twenty  classes.  The  products  comprised  within  these  groups  were  exhibited  in 
the  eighteen  most  important  halls  of  the  Exposition.  The  Lfnited  States  Annex 
to  Agriculture  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  contained  the  governmrat  exhibit  of  agri- 
culture; the  United  States  Annex  to  Forestry  was  a  lt»  structure  n»  by  22  feet 
in  size ;  the  United  States  Publi^ers'  Building  contamea  the  exhibits  of  American 
printing-bouses  and  the  headquarters  of  American  publishers,  and  in  the  United 
States  Annex  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  were  shown  the  exhibits  of  the  govemmeitt 
Navigation  and  Weather  Bureau.  By  special  arrangement  the  United  States  com- 
missioner-general was  given  the  entire  management  of  the  space  sdlotted  to  this 
country.  This  space  was  originally  fixed  at  150.000  square  feet,  but  by  subsequent 
arrangement  this  was  increased  to  338,087  feet  Among  exhibits  in  which  the  United 
States  led  were  those  in  the  departments  of  electTicity,  transportation,  and  minii^ 
and  metallurgy.  The  Post-oflice  Department  exhibit  was  the  most  extensive  of 
any  of  the  government  exhibits  at  Pans.  It  included  an  American  post-office  in  full 
working  order  for  the  accommodation  of  American  visitors  in  Paris  and  a  complete 
exhibit  showing;  the  history  of  the  postal  service  of  tlus  country.  The  Agrictdtarat 
Department's  display  was  very  complete,  an<j  with  some  fourteen  hundred  supple- 
mentary exhibits  under  its  control,  arranged  in  various  buildings,  is  expected  to 
create  opportunity  for  an  increasing  trade  in  American  fruits  and  cereals,  especially 
com.  Besides  the  Weather  Bureau  station,  the  exhibit  of  the  Navy  Department 
attracted  considerable  attention.  The  display  of  the  Treasury  Department  was 
scarcely  worthy  of  this  important  branch  of  the  United  States  government.  The 
remarkable  di^lay  in  the  dqtartment  of  minit^  and  metallnrgy  was  Inouglit  together 
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through  a  special  arrangement,  the  collection  being  made  for  the  Exposition  by 
several  important  institutions  of  higher  learning.  A  selected  representative  of  each 
of  these  institutions  was  created  honorary  mineralogist  for  the  United  States  by  the 
commissioner-general,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  special  collections  made  by  each 
representative  should  be  presented  to  his  institution  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  institutions  were  Chicago  University,  Colorado  College,  Cornell  University, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Michigan  School  of  Mines,  and  Princeton 
University.  Several  other  special  groups  were  arranged  for  from  other  sources,  the 
whole  forming  the  finest  display  of  the  kind  at  the  fixposition.  Several  States  sent 
special  exhibits  to  Paris,  the  most  notable  being  those  of  California,  at  a  State 
expense  of  $130,000,  besides  $50,000  provided  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for 
a  California  exhibit,  and  the  exhibits  made  by  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  at  an 
expense  of  $60,000  each.  From  the  New  York  appropriation  $10,000  was  transferred 
to  the  Lafayette  Monument  fund. 

Two  pnmiinent  features  were  noticeable  in  the  display  of  Exposition  exhibits. 
One  was  the  illustration  at  one  spot  of  various  processes  of  manufactiu-e,  from 
the  raw.  material  up  to  the  6nished  article.  Another  was  a  series  of  "centennial 
museums,"  in  which  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  daring  the  nineteenth 
century  was  set  forth.  The  total  number  of  exhibitors  at  the  Exposition  was  75,531, 
and  42,790  awards  were  distributed.  France  was,  of  course,  the  largest  exhibitor, 
and  received  the  largest  number  of  prizes.  The  four  foreign  countries  having  the 
lai^est  number  of  exhibitors  were  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Russia.  Germaqjr  probably  had  the  best  exhibit  as  a  whole  among  foreign  countries. 
The  British  section  suffered  from  many  disadvantages.  The  government  granted 
but  ii25,ooo,  against  considerably  more  than  three  times  as  much  appropriated  by 
Germany  and  nearly  $1,370,000  by  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  these  and  other 
drawbacks,  the  British  exhibit  achieved  considerable  success.  Fifty-stx  countries 
in  all  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  Exposition,  and  of  these,  forty  were  officially 
represented.  The  following  is  an  unofficial  but  approximately  correct  statement 
of  the  prizes  won  by  the  four  foreign  nations  having  the  largest  number  of  exhibitors : 

Nation.      Grand     Gold.      Silver.  Bronze.  Honorable  Total   Total  Number 
Prix,  Mention.  Awards,  of  Exhibitors. 

United  States..  215  547  '  593  501  348  2,204  6.916 

Germany   236  510  575  321  184  1,826  2,689 

England   183  406  517  410  208  1,727  2,959 

Russia   2og  346  411  321  206  1493  2,285 

International  Congresses. — An  important  feature  of  the  Paris  Exposition  was  the 
various  international  congresses  which  assembled  during  the  summer  months.  Most 
of  these  congresses  were  marked  by  excellent  organization,  and  the  care  with  which 
the  preliminary  arrangements  had  l>een  made  evoked  admiration  from  the  visiting 
delegates.  In  many  cases  the  various  scientific  and  other  learned  international 
associations  were  used  as  the  bases  of  these  congresses.  The  plan  of  organization 
usnaTfy  followed  involved  the  sending  out  of  invitations  by  a  local  commission, 
inviting  the  participation  and  subscription  of  those  interested.  Dates  were  assigned 
for  the  various  congresses  and  topics  for  discussion  announced.  In  many  cases  these 
congresses  were  divided  into  sections,  in  order  to  secure  a  thorough  and  critical 
discussion  of  subjects  closely  allied.  In  other  instances  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments assigned  to  various  members,  who  were  recognized  authorities  in  their 
respective  fields,  the  preparation  of  rq>orts,  which  should  reflect  accurately  the 
development  and  condition  of  knowledge  upon  some  particular  subject.  These 
reports  were  often  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
gresses, so  that  as  much  time  as  possible  was  afforded  for  discussion  and  legislation. 
Coming  as  they  did  at  the  end  of  a  century,  these  reports  are  of  great  \-aIue,  and 
form  useful  compendiums  of  information.  In  other  cases  the  individuals  or  com- 
mittees charged  with  the  consideration  of  a  subject  and  the  preparation  of  a  report 
would  accompany  it  with  certain  definite  conclusions  or  recommendations  to  be 
adopted  by  the  congress.  These  recommendations  were  carefully  discussed ;  some- 
times adopted,  sometimes  laid  over  for  consideration  W  a  subsequent  congress,  and 
sometimes  rejected.  In  the  different  congresses  different  methods  of  procedure 
were  followed,  but  in  most  instances  the  presiding  officer  was  some  well-known 
Frenchman,  while  the  vice-presidents  were  selected  from  the  delegates  of  various 
nations.  Generally,  the  sessions  were  opened  by  a  minister  or  other  government 
official,  and  the  delegates  were  the  recipients  of  many-  courtesies,  banquets  and 
excursions  being  arranged  in  their  honor.  The  sessions  were  held  either  in  the 
Salle  dcs  Congris  or  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  often  several  were  being  held  simnha- 
neously.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  no  conventions  baring  on  politics  or 
religion  were  officially  recognized  by  the  Exposition.    There  were  in  all  about 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  congresses  planned,  of  which  some  eighty  were  ofBcially 

recognized. 

Lafayette  Memorial. — On  July  4,  which  was  United  States  Day  at  the  Exposition, 
a  staff  reproduction  of  the  monument  to  be  erected  to  Lafayette  by  the  United  States 
was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
monument  itself  should  be  dedicated,  but  its  completion  at  so  early  a  date  was  found 
impossible.  The  Lafayette  memorial  commission  was  formed  in  1898,  and  the 
following  members  appointed  by  the  United  States  commissioner-genersl  to  the 
Exposition:  William  R.  Day,  William  B.  Allison,  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  Archbishop  Ireland,  John  W.  Mackay,  Melville  E.  Stone,  Edwin  A. 
Potter  (succeeding  Frank  Thompson,  deceased),  Charles  A.  Collins,  Alexander  H. 
Revell,  Charles  G.  Dawes,  and  Robert  J.  Thompson,  the  originator  of  the  plan. 
October  ig,  1898,  was  announced  as  "Lafayette  Day"  in  the  public  schools,  and  by 
that  date  nearly  $46,000  had  been  voluntarily  subscribed  by  the  school  children 
throughout  the  country.  On  March  31,  1899,  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  fifty 
thousand  souvenir  Lafayette  dollars,  which  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
memorial  committee.  The  first  of  these  coins  to  be  struck  from  the  mint  yras  pre- 
sented to  President  Loubet  of  France  on  March  3,  1900.  The  sculptor  of  the  monu- 
ment is  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett  and  the  architect  Thomas  Hastings,  these  two  heing 
selected  on  the  recommendation  of  a  jury  composed  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Geoi^  B. 
Post,  and  John  Lafarge.  The  plan  provides  for  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Lafayette,  surmounting  a  pedestal  of  colored  marble,  CoUeone  style,  with  additional 
bronze  ornaments.  The  gift  was  formally  accepted  by  the  French  government,  and 
one  of  the  finest  sites  in  Paris  appointed  for  its  erection — the  court  of  the  Louvre. 
Two  provisos  were  made :  First,  that  the  work  be  done  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Redon.  architect  of  the  Louvre,  ^nd,  second,  that  the  plans  be  approved  by 
a  commission,  consisting  of  M.  Guillaume,  director  of  the  division  of  sculpture  of 
the  French  Academy;  M.  Paul  Dubois,  director  of  the  National  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  M.  Roujon,  director  of  fine  arts  in  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts.  There  is  in 
Paris  at  the  present  time  the  Bartholdi  statue  of  Washington  and  Lafayette. 

The  cost  of  the  Exposition  was  originally  estimated  at  100,000,000  francs,  or 
$20,000,000,  but  the  actual  amount  spent  was  about  $25,000,000.  To  insure  the  raising 
of  the  amount  the  French  government  guaranteed  20,000,000  francs  and  the  city  of 
Paris  an  equal  sum,  the  remainder  being  raised  by  the  issue  of  3,250,000  bond 
admission  tickets,  with  a  face  value  of  20  francs  each,  and  by  receipts  from  conces- 
sions and  other  sources  of  revenue  at  the  Exposition.  Each  of  tlie  bond  admission 
tickets  carried  with  it  the  right  to  twenty  admissions,  and  entitled  the  holder, 
besides,  to  participate  in  a  series  of  lotteries,  which  had  begun  in  1896  and  were  to 
close  in  190a  The  holder,  in  addition,  had  the  choice  of  reduced  rates  on  the  French 
railroads  or  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  admission  to  various  attractions  granted 
concessions  at  the  Exposition.  The  tickets  were  issued  through  the  leading  French 
banks,  which  together  guaranteed  the  65,000,000  francs  which  the  sale  of  the  tickets 
represented.  This  was  about  four  times  the  income  received  from  tickets  of  admis- 
sion at  the  Exposition  of  1889.  It  was  possible  to  obtain  these  tickets  at  the  hotels 
of  Paris  and  elsewhere  at  almost  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  Ex^sition  for 
much  less  than  the  face  value.  To  offset  the  prevailing  tow  prices,  two  tickets  were 
required  for  admission  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  on  certain  special  days 
four  tickets  were  required  for  admission.  During  the  first  four  months  the  dauy 
average  of  paid  entrances  was  165,000,  after  which  the  paid  attendance  more  than 
doubled.  The  largest  attendance  on  one  day  was  on  Sunday,  September  9.  when 
600,528  persons  passed  through  the  gates.   The  total  attendance  exceeded  50,000,000. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss  the  exhibits,  discussions,  etc.,  relating  to 
art,  science,  industries,  and  various  other  branches,  since  a  treatment  of  these  will 
be  found,  in  most  cases,  in  the  articles  on  the  particular  subjects  themselves,  which 
will  be  found  elsewhere  under  the  appropriate  headings. 

PA&E,  Edwards  Amasa,  professor  emeritus  of  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, died  June  5>  tQoa  He  was  91  years  of  age,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
pastorate  in  a  Congregational  church  at  Braintree,  and  two  years  at  Amherst,  he 
studied  and  taught  at  Andover  after  his  graduation  from  Brown  in  1836.  While 
occupying  the  chair  of  Christian  theology  from  1847  to  1881  he  figured  as  one  of  the 
foremost  teachers  of  the  country  in  his  branch  of  thought.  He  wrote  memorial 
sketches  of  Charles  S.  Storrs  (1833),  Samuel  C.  Jackson  (1878),  Leonard  Woods 
(1880),  and  others,  and  contributed  to  the  religious  periodicals,  but  especially  note- 
worthy is  his  work  in  founding  and  editing  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  several 
historical  societies. 

PARSE,  Colonel  John  Gkubb,  died  December  15,  1900,  at  the  age  of  73.  He  was 
born  in  Chester  County,  Penn.  After  his  graduation  from  the  Uniteid  States  Military 
Academy  in  1849,  he  was  assis[ned  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  was  engaged  in 
tlje  surveys  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  marking  of  the  northwest  boundary. 
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In  1861  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  the  following  winter 
accompanied  General  Burnside's  expedition  to  North  Carolina,  being  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Macon.  He  was  promoted  major-general,  and  was  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  in  the  Maryland  campaign.  When  General  Burnside  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Parke  was  retained  as  his  chief  of 
staff,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  during  the  march  to  Vicksburg  and  later  in  the  Richmond  campa^. 
He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania,  and  received  the 
brevet  of  colonel  for  his  services  in  cbmmand  of  the  left  wing  of  General  Sherman's 
army  at  Jackson,  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general  for  his  part  in  the  defence  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  of  major-general  for  his  successful  repulse  of  the  attack  on 
Fort  Steadman,  Va,  After  the  war  General  Parke  was  commissioned  major  (1864), 
lieutenant-colonel  (1879),  and  colonel  (1884)  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  continued 
his  work  on  boundary  surveys  and  fortifications.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  was  retired  in  1889. 

PARKS.  The  following  table  gives  the  population,  area  devoted  to  parks,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  total  area  which  is  in  parks,  for  the  ^  largest  cities  in 
America.  The  figures  were  taken  from  the  Bulletin  oi  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  September,  1900.  It  will  be  seen  that  Columbus,  O.,  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  its  area  devoted  to  parks,  and  its  neighboring  city,  Dayton,  the 
smallest  park-area  of  the  cities  on  the  list.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
two  factors  enter  into  this  proportion,  and  that  where  a  city  has  a  great  area  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  like  St.  Paul,  the  need  for  public  parks  is  not  so  ^reat 
as  in  a  densely  crowded  city,  like  Jersey  City.  The  latter  city,  crowded  as  it  is,  is 
one  of  the  most  poorly  provided  with  parks  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
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PARTBZlIfOaBNBSZS,  ARTIFZOIAL.   Se«  Biology. 

PASSION  PI.AT  AT  OWTIR  AMMBRGAP.  As  the  name  indicates,  it  is  a 
dramatic  repfesentation  of  the  chief  events  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour  given  period- 
ically at  Oberammergau.  it  is  the  final  stage  in  the  lony  line  of  evolution  from  the 
embrTonic  dithyrambs  of  the  Greeks  throagh  the  mysteries  and  miracle  plays  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  has  its  own  history,  which  tradition  brings  back  to  the  plague  of 
16^  The  Ttllagers  made  a  sotenm  vow  to  perform  the  play  every  10  years,  if  the 
epidemic  would  cease,  and  the  vow  has  been  most  religiously  kept  ever  since,  as  the 
plague,  according  to  the  tradition,  really  did  cease  immediately.  The  decennial  re- 
currence has  been  broken  but  once.  Some  extra  performances  have  occurred,  as  e.g. 
in  1815  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  season  of  1870,  interrupted 
hy  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1871.  Oberammergau  is  a 
Catholic  village,  with  a  most  picturesque  sitaation  in  the  Bavarian  Tyro!  on  the 
Ammer  River,  in  the  district  Garmisch.  Hard  by  is  a  giant  monamcnt — a  gift  of 
King  Ludwig  II.  in  1875,  the  work  of  the  famous  sculptor  Halbig.  It  represents 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  Mary  and  St  Jc^n.  The  performance  originally  took 
pla«  in  front  of  the  church,  but  the  growing  multitude  of  pilgrims  necessitated 
the  removal  to  the  present  meadow,  with  the  wooded  hilts  in  the  badcground.  The 
performances  in  the  open  air,  lasting  8  to  9  hours,  entailed  much  discomfort  when 
the  weather  happened  to  be  inclement.  Accordingly,  in  1889,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  seats  were  roofed  over,  but  this  was  found  insufficient,  and  a  new  theatre  was 
erected  in  1S99  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4000,  boxes 
not  included,  while  formerly  as  many  as  6000  persons  could  be  accommodated.  The 
prices  range  from  two  to  twelve  marks  (fifty  cents  to  three  dollars).  The  play  in 
its  present  form  is  not  the  old  mediaeval  mystery  originally  performed  with  the 
supernatural  elements  in  strongest  evidence.  It  was  modified  by  rach  succeeding 
director  in  charge  of  the  production,  and  Father  Rosner,  a  learned  Jesuit,  re- 
modelled it  on  the  lines  of  a  strictly  classical  play.  The  lofty  severity  of  the  style 
was  beyond  the  intellectual  and  histrionic  powers  of  the  peasants,  and  so,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Father  Ottmar  Weiss  wrote  a  simplified  verMon 
of  the  play.  This  is  the  text  used  at  present,  with  some  minor  modifications  by  the 
famous  Re\'.  Alois  Daisenbergcr  (died  in  1883),  for  over  fifty  years  pastor  of  the 
village,  and  its  leading  spirit,  whose  untiring  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  uplifting  of  his^rishioners.  The  music  was  composed  for  the  play  by 
the  schoolmaster,  Rochns  Dedler,  and  though  far  from  serious,  presents  a  good 
illustration  of  a  perfect  adaptation  of  simple  mean»  to  magnificent  ends,  as  more 
serious  music  would  unfit  the  indigenous  singers  for  its  performance.  The  qualifi- 
cation of  being  a  native  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non,  and  in  the  performance  of  ipoo 
there  were  685  participants  (among  them  about  50  women  and  200  children),  i.e., 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  a  population  of  1400.  The  large  stage,  divided  into  three  parts 
in  mediieval  fashion,  allows  of  stirring  mass  effects,  and  the  portions  of  the  play 
dealing  with  such  famed  spots  as  Calvary,  Golgotha  and  Gethsemane  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  open  air  and  the  natural  background  of  the  stage.  The  play  consists  of 
17  separate  acts  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  with  24  tableaux  designed  mainly 
to  be  used  as  illustrations,  besides  the  prologue  and  vocal  and  choral  interludes.  The 
preparations  for  the  performances  are  carried  on  during  the  ten  year  intervals, 
through  ordinary  coaching  and  performances  of  "practice  pla;^s"  which  have,  in 
addition,  the  special  purpose  of  discovering  new  talent.  The  training  of  the  chorus, 
with  the  musical  equipment  of  ordinary  peasants,  is  by  no  means  the  least  province 
of  special  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  supervising  director.  Another  difficult  problem 
to  cope  with  is  the  management  of  the  crowds  on  the  stage,  which  often  number 
about  five  hundred.  The  actors  are  all  selected  with  a  view  to  their  physical  quali- 
fications for  the  parts  assumed,  as  well  as  to  their  histrionic  endowments  and  moral 
uprightness,  inferior  rdles  having  often  been  assigned  as  a  sort  of  punishment 

The  performances  for  1900  were  scheduled  for  filay  20,  27;  June  4,  10,  16,  17,  24, 
29;  July  1,  8,  15,  22,  29;  August  5,  8,  12,  15,  19.  25,  26;  September  2,  8,  9, 
16,  23,  30,  with  ample  provision  for  performances  on  the  days  following,  if  too  many 
visitors  should  be  turned  away  unaccommodated.  In  all  nearly  300,000  people 
witnessed  the  play  in  IQOO.  The  first  presentation  on  May  20  was  practically  a 
general  dress  rehearsal  for  the  benefit  of  nearly  800  press  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  remaining  3200  seats  were  disposed  of  weeks  in  advance. 
The  production  lasted  3yi  hours  in  the  morning,  and  resumed  after  an  intermission 
at  1.30  P.M.,  ended  a  few  minutes  before  six,  thus  consuming  nearly  eight  hours 
for  actual  play.  The  staging,  handling  of  the  mere  numbers,  the  grouping,  and 
color-effects  were  all  beyond  cavil.  The  colors  of  the  garments  were  chosen  by  a 
past-master  in  harmonious  combinations,  especially  in  scenes  like  the  Entrvice  of 
Jesns  into  Jerusalem,  where  the  variety  of  garments  in  the  great  crowd  would  not, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  produce  effects  pleasing  to  the  eye.   In  a  way  the 
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chorus  was  the  weakest  spot  of  the  performance.  Thirty-five  unprofessional  singers 
spread  out  in  a  single  line  could  not  be  expected  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  subject 
and  especially  in  so  large  a  theatre.  They  were  sufficient  in  the  purely  lyric  and 
softer  passages,  but  the  effect  was  weak  in  scenes  of  jubilation,  excitement  and  dep- 
recation. But  the  genuine  epic  majesty  with  which  they  appeared  upon  the  stage 
and  imperceptibly  withdrew  from  it  when  the  action  required  it,  won  the  admiration 
of  every  one  in  the  audience.  People  who  had  seen  the  passion  play  performed  Ml 
former  occasions  generally  declared  the  representations  of  1900  as  in  every  way  su- 
perior to  the  others  within  their  memory.  The  net  profits  of  the  festivals  go  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  succeeding  production,  and  on  many  communal  improvements 
of  the  village,  the  church  and  the  school  being  among  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
the  surplus. 

FATTEN,  E.  jAJtvis,  inventor,  died  November  12,  190a  He  was  bom  in  Maine, 
1852,  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1877,  and  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  regular 
army  on  Western  frontier  duty.  He  invented  an  ingenious  multiplex  telegraph  sys- 
tem, by  which  twelve  messages  may  be  sent  at  the  same  time  over  the  same  wire 
without  interference.  The  Carbide  Company,  of  which  he  was  the  vice-president, 
was  formed  by  his  friend.  James  E.  Campbell,  to  exploit  Mr.  f^tten's  invention  for 
the  manufacture  of  carbide. 

PAUFERISH.  The  technical  and  legal  definition  of  a  pauper  is  one  who  re- 
ceives public  aid  from  funds  raised  by  taxation.  Pauperism,  therefore,  would 
properly  relate  to  this  class  of  persons  and  to  the  methods  employed  in  dealing  with 
them;  but  the  term  has  a  wider  significance,  and  is  popularly  used  to  cover  all  kinds 
of  charity,  public  and  private,  and  in  this  sense  we  shall  employ  it  here. 

The  Statistics  of  Pauperism. — There  are  no  satisfactory  statistics  of  pauperism 
in  this  country,  and  both  its  extent  and  variation  from  year  to  year  can  be  but  very 
roughly  approximated  by  the  statistical  method.  In  England,  however,  the  statistics 
of  public  poor  relief  are  very  accurately  reported  on  a  uniform  basis  for  England 
and  Wales.  The  latest  available  figures  for  1900  show  that  at  the  end  of  June  of 
that  year  the  number  of  paupers,  excluding  lunatics  in  county  and  borough  asylums 
and  excluding  vagrants,  was  660,868,  or  aaS  per  looo  inhabitants.  A  relatively  lower 
proportion  than  for  the  same  date  in  any  year  of  the  preceding  43  years.  The 
English  figures  are  reported  for  the  last  day  of  each  week  in  each  month  of  the  year; 
and  comparison  of  the  figures  just  quoted  with  those  for  the  previous  years 
ivill  show,  as  regards  ench  of  the  three  months  of  the  quarter  ending  in  June,  the 
proportion  was  smaller  in  igoo  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  43  years.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  England  and  Wales,  but  almost  as  good  a  showing  is  made  for  the 
metropolis  of  London,  which,  with  a  population  of  4.546,752,  had,  at  the  end  of  June, 
1000,  96,384  paupers,  or  21.2  per  1000  inhabitants,  which  was  a  smaller  proportion 
than  for  the  corresponding  week  in  39  out  of  the  43  preceding  years ;  indeed,  in  that 
whole  period,  in  only  two  years,  1891  and  1892,  was  the  proportion  lower,  being 
20.6  and  20.3  respectively.  The  following  table  gives  the  corresponding  figures  for 
the  last  day  of  the  last  week  in  June  for  each  year  from  1890  to  1900  inclusive,  first 
for  England  and  Wales;  and  second  for  the  metropolis  of  London. 
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There  is  considerable  outdoor  relief  gfiven  from  the  public  funds  in  England,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  from  the  following  table,  the  proportions  of  outdoor  and  in- 
door relief  covered  by  the  figures  just  quoted: 
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At  the  beginning  of  1880,  there  were,  in  England  and  Wales,  74>00O  more  paupers 
than  in  1900,  though  the  population  had  increased  ^5oo,ooa  The  London  Times 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  reduction  in  pauper- 
ism has  scarcely  been  retarded  by  the  act  of  1894,  which  placed  the  control  oC  the 
election  of  guardians,  and  hence  the  distribution  of  relief,  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves.  More  than  a  third  of  the  persons  relieved  were  over  65  3'ears 
of  age. 

No  such  complete  statistics  can  be  found  for  the  United  States,  nor  even  for  any 
single  State  system  of  poor  relief  in  this  country.  The  United  States  census  gives 
the  total  number  of  inmates  of  almhouses  for  each  census  year.  The  census  of  1880 
shows  66,203  paupers  in  almshouses,  or  1.32  per  1000  inhabitants ;  and  that  of  1890. 
73.045  or  1.17  per  1000  inhabitants.  The  figures  for  tpoo  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Census  Bureau.  These  figures  are  not  comparable,  however,  with, 
those  in  England,  because  the  almshouse  system  is  not  employed  at  all  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  considerable  outdoor  relief  is  given  of  which  the  census 
can  obtain  no  record.  The  census  of  pauperism  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
shows  the  aggregate  number  of  State  and  town  paupers  on  July  i,  1899,  to  be  33,- 
187,  including  120  vagrants,  but  excluding  the  insane.  The  same  figures  for  July  i, 
1900,  were  33,700,  including  136  vagrants.  The  last  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Charity  also  gives  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  entirely  or  par- 
tially supported  by  the  cities  and  towns,  for  each  year  for  a  period  of  20  years. 
The  figure  for  the  year  1899-1900  >s  30>423,  which  is  less  than  that  for  either  of  the 
two  ^recedii^  shears,  or  for  the  year  1894-95,  but  greater  than  that  for  any  other 
year  in  this  period;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  pretty  steady  in- 
crease absolutely  from  the  figure  for  1880-81,  which  was  21,872.  Whether  there 
has  been  a  proportional  increase  or  not,  the  tables  do  not  show. 

Outdoor  Keltef. — In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  especially  in  the  cities  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  abolish  or  reduce  public  outdoor  re- 
lief. This  policy  is  advocated  by  the  Charity  Organization  societies  and  by  most  of 
the  private  charities,  which  claim  that  they  are  able  to  deal  with  all  worthy  cases 
demanding  relief  in  their  homes.  For  political  reasons  also  public  outdoor  relief 
seems  to  be  unadvisable.  The  whole  subject  was  again  discussed  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Chanties  and  Correction  at  its  meeting  in  Topeka  in  May,  1900;  and 
the  history  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  40  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  has  been 
studied  by  Mr.  Frederick  Alniy  and  his  results  published  in  the  Charities  Review 
for  March  and  April,  1899.  Mr.  Almy  further  discusses  the  question  in  an  article 
on  Public  and  Private  Outdoor  Relief,  published  in  the  Tujcnty-sevcnth  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  aand  Correction  (1900).  Some  ad- 
ditional figures,  showing  the  percentage  of  reduction  of  public  outdoor  relief  in  the 
20  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  since  1897,  probably  emanate  from  the  same 
source,  and  are  quoted  in  Charities  for  February  23,  1901,  page  156,  as  follows: 


1897. 

1900. 

PercenUge 
of  rednctlon. 

None. 

None. 

$186,900 

None. 

Trifling. 

|60,66f 

None. 

fS8,l» 

None. 
None. 
SOS,  363 
None. 

g»- 
None. 

»n,a4i 

>  io'iMTcent. 

7  per  cent. 
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1097. 

1000. 

Percentage 
of  reductfan. 

$10e,9!O 

S,9S0 
None. 
None. 
UOfiiH 
Trifling. 
115.333 
76.987 
CoKl  onlT. 
$28,638 
S0.792 

0,000 
None. 

$51,000 
4,693 
None. 
None, 
$44,009 
Trifling. 

$7,975 

85.502 
Coal  only. 
$11,486 

18,140 
6,396 
None. 

B8  per  cent. 
16  " 

18  pa  cent. 

4S  per  cent, 
64  " 

61  percent. 
H  " 

County  and  Municipal  Charities. — Mr.  Hugh  F.  Fox,  chairman  of  the  section  on 
county  and  municipal  charities,  of  the  National  Conference  which  met  at  Topeka 
in  May,  1900,  presented  a  report  dealing  with  The  Centralising  Tendencies  in  Ad- 
ministration.  The  conclusions  of  his  report  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"  First  That  the  State  should  regulate,  by  legislation,  the  dis^sition  and  care  of 
all  persons  who  are  public  charges,  whether  ^pendent,  defective,  or  delinquent. 

"Second.  That  the  State  should  supervise  all  institutions  for  the  care  of  such 
persons  and  inspect  them  regularly. 

"  Third.  That  the  State  should  enact  and  enforce  a  civil  service  system  of  compet- 
itive examinations  for  the  employees  of  all  such  institutions  and  for  local  overseers 
of  the  poor. 

"  Fourth.  That  the  plans  for  all  such  institutions  should  t>e  a^^roved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  before  adoption. 

"  Fifth.  That  the  State  Board  of  Charities  should  be  entirely  non -political. 

"  Sixth.  That  the  State  Board  of  Charities  should  inspect  all  private  charitable 
societies,  etc.,  annually,  and  that  all  such  societies  be  required  to  obtain  a  chartf^r 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  State  board. 

"  Seventh.  That  the  State  generally  takes  better  and  wiser  care  of  its  defectives 
and  delinquents  than  do  the  counties  and  cities,  especially  (with  regard  to  the  de- 
fectives) the  acute  cases  and  those  that  will  yield  to  skilful  treatment 

"  l^hth.  That  the  expense  of  maintenance  should  fall  upon  the  community  in 
which  the  person  has  a  legal  settlement,  the  State  assuming  only  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration." 

The  almshouse  is  the  unit  of  relief  in  the  American  poor-law  system.  In  it  focus 
most  of  the  problems  of  pauperism.  Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark,  of  the  New  York  State 
Chanties  Aid  Association,  presented  a  very  instructive  paper  on  the  American  Alms- 
house, which  is  published  in  the  report  of  the  National  Conference  for  1900,  and  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Hebberd,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Chanties,  has  pre- 
sented in  the  Charities  Review,  in  the  series  of  papers  on  American  philanthropy 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  a  careful  studv  of  the  Institutional  Care  of  Destitute 
Adults.  The  major  part  of  Mr.  Hebberd  s  study  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  establishment  and  growth  of  almshouses;  he  inves  special  attention  to  the 
three  great  almshouses  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  to  the  condi- 
tions and  methods  prevailing  in  those  institutions  at  the  present  time,  pointing 
out  needed  reforms ;  but,  he  says,  "  The  very  size  of  these  great  almshouse  insti- 
tutions of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  makes  radical  and  wholesale  re- 
forms in  their  administration  exceedingly  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The  capital 
invested  in  buildings,  their  relative  usefulness  for  other  purposes,  and  the  cost  of 
establishing  a  new  system,  even  though  it  would  clearly  prove  economical  in  the  end, 
all  help  to  prevent  the  making  of  changes  that  are  everywhere  recognized  as  most 
desirable.  Another  potent  factor  is  the  tendency  to  criticise  even  reasonable  expen- 
ditures for  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public 
generally.  Worse  than  all,  perhaps,  the  frequent  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
service,  through  politics  or  other  causes,  too  often  prevent  that  continuity  of  in- 
telligent effort  which  is  more  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  great  results  in  the 
admmistration  of  charities  than  in  almost  any  other  difficult  undertaking  of  a  public 
nature."  In  connection  with  Mr.  Hebberd's  article,  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  another  in  the  same  series,  published  in  the  Charities  Review,  by  Dr,  £.  T.  De- 
vine,  on  The  Relief  and  Care  of  the  Poor  in  Their  Homes.  These  two  chapters 
in  the  history  of  American  philanthropy  supplement  each  other  and  give  a  very  good 
survey  of  the  problems  of  pauperism  considered  from  the  point  01  view  of  the  ef- 
forts made  to  solve  them. 

Mr.  W.  L,  A,  Johnson,  commissioner  of  labor  of  Kansas,  has  made  an  investi- 
gation into  the  administration  of  coimty  charities  in  that  State.   In  his  fifteentii 
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annual  report  he  publishes  the  results,  which,  it  is  feared,  are  all  too  ^pical  of  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  country  districts  in  many  other  places  outside  of  Kansas.  In 
the  county  asylums  it  is  shown  that  there  is  no  provision  for  tlie  proper  separation 
of  the  sexes,  or  for  any  classification  and  separation  of  the  aged  and  respectable  poor 
from  the  dissolute,  idiotic,  and  vicious.  Able-bodied  persons  can,  under  the  law, 
enter  the  asylum,  and  there  are  no  adequate  restrictions  upon  the  abuses  of  this 
prrvitege.  Superintendents  are  not  required  to  possess  necessary  qualifications ; 
children  are.  and  may  b«,  retained  in  the  almshouse.  Outdoor  relief  is  given  and  ad- 
ministered by  public  officials,  chosen  for  short  terms,  and  is  consequently  increasing 
in  amount.  Signs  of  reform  are  manifest  in  some  counties  in  Kansas,  where  the 
people  have  been  aroused  by  an  educational  campaign.  There  is  in  every  community 
a  modicum  of  necessary  and  inevitable  pauperism  which  should  be  provided  for 
generously  and  humanely.  All  pauperism  above  this  amount  is  a  disease,  which 
spreads  in  proportion  to  the  lack  of  preventive  measures  and  the  general  indifference 
of  the  people. 

Chtwity  OrgoHisotiou. — ^The  history  and  principles  of  the  Charity  organization 
movement  are  very  generally  known.  A  fresh  statement  of  them  may  be  found  in 
the  Charities  Review  for  August,  igoo,  and  a  resume  of  the  work  of  the  year  ipoo, 
in  the  same  periodical  for  February,  1901 ;  both  accounts  are  written  by  a  leading 
authority,  Dr.  £.  T.  Devine.  These  societies  deal  with  a  large  amount  of  the  shift- 
ily be^pr  pt^uUtion  of  our  luge  cities,  in  addition  to  cases  of  temporary  distress 
in  the  families  of  the  working  classes.  Exceptional  interest,  therefore,  attaches 
to  the  causes  of  ooverty  assigned  to  the  cases  they  treat.  The  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  the  Cfity  of  New  York,  in  its  report  for  the  year  ending  June,  1900,  re- 
ports statistics  covering  1460  cases  of  heads  of  families,  involving  nearly  6000 
persons.  Of  the  1460  applicants,  nearly  87  per  cent,  could  both  read  and  write; 
the  chief  cause  of  need  is  given  as  follows:  Disregard  of  family  ties  (desertion, 
neglect  to  contribute  by  children,  by  brothers,  sisters,  or  other  natural  supporters), 
8.^  per  cent. ;  intemperance  (abuse  of  stimulants  and  narcotics).  13.7  per  cent. ; 
licentiousness,  1.15  per  cent.;  dishonesty  or  other  moral  defects,  1.92  per  cent;  lack 
of  thrift,  industry,  or  judgment,  1022  per  cent. ;  physical  or  mental  defects  (blind, 
deaf,  crippled  from  birth,  insane,  feebleminded,  etc.).  2.81  per  cent. ;  sickness, 
accident  or  death,  25.14  per  cent ;  lack  of  emjployment,  no\  dne  to  employee  (changes 
in  trade,  introduction  of  machinery,  hard  times,  etc.),  19145  per  cenL;  defective 
sanitation,  .07  per  cent. ;  degrading  surroimdings,  3?  per  cent ;  unwise  {Ailanthrofvy, 
2.7  per  cent.;  unclassified,  16.10  per  cent 

PAVEMBNTS.  The  table  on  the  opposite  page,  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  issued  September,  1900,  gives  the  statistics  for  the 
paving  of  the  fifty  largest  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  it  is  stated  the  number  of 
square  yards  of  paved  and  unpaved  streets,  and  in  the  case  of  the  former  the 
quantity  of  the  different  kinds  of  paving  material,  .^cording  to  this  table,  asphalt 
seems  to  be  the  most-used  form  of  pavement  and  wood  blocks  the  least  popular 
material.    See  Street  Cleakinc. 

PBABODT  MUSXrUBC,  OAXfBRZXiaB,  MASS.  See  Anthbopologv  in  Amer- 
ica and  Archeology  (American). 

PBABL  BUTTONS.   See  Buttons. 

PBEINa.   See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

PBNN8TLVANIA,  an  Eastern  Slate  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  45,215 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Harrisbiirg.  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  Slates. 

Afturro/fgy.— Pennsylvania  far  outranks  every  other  State  in  the  production  of 
coal,  having  in  1899  a  total  product  nearly  six  times  as  lai^  as  the  output  of  Illinois, 

the  second  coal -producing  State,  In  i3q9  the  number  of  mines  in  operation  was 
667;  production  of  anthracite  coal,  60.418.005  short  Ions,  valued  at  $^.142,130; 
bituminous  coal,  74,150.175  short  tons,  valued  at  $56,247,791;  total  production,  134,- 
568,180  short  tons,  valued  at  $144,389,921-  Compared  with  1898,  the  total  coal 
output  shows  an  increase  in  production  of  16.020,403  short  tons,  and  in  value. 
$25,622,796.  This  increase  in  tonnage  exceeded  the  entire  product  of  any  other  two 
States,  excepting  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  The  total  value  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's product  m  1899  was  56  per  cent,  of  all  the  coal  produced  in  the  United  States 
that  year. 

The  production  of  iron  ore  was :  Magnetite,  815,771  long  tons ;  brown  hematite, 
152.468  tons;  red  hematite,  38.331  tons,  and  carbonate,  2757  tons — in  all,  1,009,327 
long  tons,  valued  at  $r.90i,772.  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  2315.245  long 
tons,  or  30.6  per  cent.  The  production  of  crude  petroleum  amotmted  to  13.053,603 
barrels,  valued  at  $17,053,410.  The  docline  in  quantity  of  petroleum  produced  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  advance  in  price.  Quarryinir  yielded  fire  grades 
of  stone,  the  output  values  of  which  were:  Limestone.  $3,068,583;  slate,  $2,537,022; 
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sandstone,  $717,053;  granite,  $385,101.  and  nuiiile,  $1^506— in  all,  $6,867^.  As 
a  producer  of  limestone  and  slate  Pennsylvania  ranked  first  among  the  States. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  the  calendar  year  1900:  Corn,  32,707,900  bushels,  $14,718,555;  wheat,  20,281,334 
bushels,  $14,602,560;  oats,  38,000,872  bushels,  $11,400,262;  barley,  148,067  bushels. 
$74,034;  rye,  4,416.299  bushels.  $2,340,638;  buckwheat,  3,188.402  bushels,  $1,753,621; 
potatoes,  10,921,748  bushels,  $5,788,526,  and  hay,  2,672,561  tons,  $37,148,598.  Penn- 
sylvania held  first  place  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  rye  and  second  in  the 
production  of  buckwheat  The  estimated  wool  clip  for  1900  was  as  follows:  Number 
of  sheep,  777,677;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  4,666,062  pounds;  scoured  wool, 
2.333.031  pounds. 

Industries. — The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1899,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  amounted  to  6,542,998  gross  tons,  more  than  half 
of  which  was  manufactured  in  Allegheny  County;  Bessemer  steel,  3,971,835  tons: 
open-hearth  steel,  2,398,210  tons;  crucible  steel,  75,356  tons;  steel  by  other  processes, 
758  tons;  total  production  of  steel,  6,466,159  gross  tons.  The  output  of  iron  and 
steel  roiled  into  finished  form  was  7,093,485  net  tons,  of  which  Allegheny  County 
produced  55  per  cent  The  total  tin  and  terne  plate  manufactured  was  165,542  net 
tons;  wire  nails,  2,919,645  kegs,  and  cut  nails,  920,133  ke^s.  Pennsylvania  easily 
outranks  all  the  other  States  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  steel  and  their 
products.  In  1899,  855  establishments,  representing  93  different  industries,  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  follows:  Capital  invested  in  plants  and  fixed 
working  capital,  $245,877,826;  value  of  basic  material,  $169,586,637;  market  value  of 
product,  $332,808,934;  number  of  employees,  181,936;  Bf^regate  wages  paid,  $78,- 
680,725. 

The  expectation  that  the  record-breaking  production  of  coke  in  1899  would  be 
exceeded  by  the  output  in  1900  has  been  fully  realized.  In  1899  the  Connelsville  coke 
region  reported  19,689  ovens  and  total  shipments  of  10,129,764  tons,  valued  at 
$^.259,528.  For  1900  the  region  reports  a  slightly  higher  tonnage  (10,166,234  tons), 
with  a  gross  value  one-third  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  or  $27,^48,832.  In 
1899  there  were  5402  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  244  of  tobacco,  and  their  combined 
production  for  the  calendar  year  was  1,412,657,274  cigars  (the  greatest  number 
produced  in  any  one  State),  3,330,900  cigarettes,  and  7,916,579  pounds  of  tobacco, 
chiefly  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff.  The  fruit  and  grain  distilleries  in  operation 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  numbered  73,  and  the  total  amount  of 
apple  brandy  produced  was  8400  gallons;  spirits  rectified,  8,738,967  gallons;  distilled 
spirits  ganged,  29.566,704  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  4,683,025  barrels, 
giving  to  Pennsylvania  second  rank  as  a  producer  of  fermented  liquors. 

The  statistics  of  cotton  and  wool  manufacture  for  1899  show  813  cotton  and  wool 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State;  capital,  $57,493,103;  power  looms,  33,456; 
hand  looms,  1788;  spindles,  911,792;  production  of  cotton,  180,441,351  pounds;  pro- 
duction of  wool,  172,795,:^  pounds;  value  of  combined  production  of  cotton  and 
wool,  $116,850,782.  New  textile  mills  established  during  1900  include  9  cotton  mills, 
with  3000  spindles  and  1580  looms;  16  silk  mills,  10  dyeing  mills,  and  i  finishing  mill. 

Commerce. — The  following  shows  the  foreign  trade  at  the  principal  ports  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900:  Philadelphia,  imports  of  gold,  $9257;  silver, 
$877;  merchandise,  $51,866,002;  e:morts  of  gold,  $5000;  merchandise,  $78,406,031. 
Pittsburg,  imports  of  merchandise,  ${27,114.  Erie,  imports  of  merchandise,  $595,312: 
exports,  $35,848.  The  total  imports  of  merchandise  aggr^ated  in  value  $53,288,428: 
total  exports  of  merchandise,  $78,441,879;  total  foreign  trade,  $131,745,441,  an 
increase  of  $28,436,387  in  a  year. 

Railroads. — With  a  total  new  railway  construction  during  the  calendar  year  1903 
of  276.99  miles,  Pennsylvania  ranked  second  among  the  States  in  this  branch  of 
railroad  development.  The  aggregate  mileage  of  the  steam  railways  in  the  State 
is  10,400  miles. 

The  annual  report  of  the  railway  commissioners  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
showed  that  94  street  railway  companies  in  the  State  possessed  capital  stock  aggre- 
gating $103,176,121,  an  increase  of  $53,802  in  a  year.  The  total  mileage  of  street 
railway  in  1900  was  i898.6(h  as  against  1812.94  in  the  preceding  year.  There  were 
^395  street  cars  in  (^ration,  and  the  number  of  street  railway  employees  was  14,7^ ; 
5^.194,532  passengers  were  carried  by  the  street  railways  during  the  year,  an  in- 
crease in  a  year  of  64,881,274.  The  number  of  passengers  killed  was  28,  or  i  to 
every  19,221,233  carried. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  478  national  banks  in  operation  and  78  in 
liquidation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $76,519,770;  circulation  outstanding, 
$44,586,052;  deposits,  $463,748,145.  and  reserve  held.  $137,521,196.  The  State  banks 
May  17,  1900,  numbered  95,  and  had  capital,  $8,422,014;  deposits,  $73,345,813,  and 
resources,  $91,694,739:  loan  and  trust  companies,  97,  with  capital,  $39,809,778;  de- 
posits, $160,259,761,  and  resources,  $234,182,504;  and  mutual  savings  banks,  14,  with 
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depositors  (estimateci),  361,220;  deposits.  $105,416^54,  and  resources,  $115,134,221. 
Private  banks  June  30,  1900,  numbered  28,  and  had  capital,  $965,005;  deposits, 
$7,406,101,  and  resources,  $8,792,337.  Pennsylvania  had  1174  building  and  loan 
associations  in  1900  (more  than  any  other  State) ,  with  a  total  membership  of  281,456 
and  total  assets  of  $112,120,436.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1900, 
the  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg;,  and  Scranton  aggre- 
gated $5,927,393,828,  an  increase  of  $196,529,473  in  a  year. 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  treasury  December  I,  1899,  was  $4,609,496; 
receipts  during  the  fiscal  year,  $17,494,211;  total  receipts  plus  balance.  $22,103,707; 
disbursements  during  the  fiscal  year,  $15,453,719;  balance  November  30,  1900, 
$6,649,988.  The  total  debt  of  the  State  is  $6,815,299;  the  unfunded  debt  amounts  to 
$134,149.  The  assessed  valuations  for  1900  were:  Realty,  including  $302,541,939 
exempt  from  taxation,  $3,069,371,634;  personal  property,  $725,164,896;  other  property, 
$3(^590.997;  total,  $3,831,127,517.     The  revenue  from   State  taxes  a^regated 


National  Guard. — The  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  consists  of  178  staff 
officers,  24a  cavalry,  284  artillery,  and  9334  infantry.  The  total  number  of  militia 
authorized  is  11,103.  The  State  appropriations  for  military  purposes  aggregated 
$350,000. 

Forest  Preserve. — Under  legislative  acts  providing  for  State  forestry  reservations 
the  State  has  acquired  an  aggrtsate  of  {^,962  acres  of  land  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1.35  per  acre.  The  purchase  of  various  other  tracts  of  land  has  been  authorized, 
which,  if  the  title  proves  satisfactory,  will  increase  the  acreage  owned  by  the  State 
to  113,000  acr«s. 

Education. — In  1899  the  school  population  was  (estimated)  1,765,000;  enrolment 
in  public  schools,  1,186,146,  and  average  daily  attendance,  858,177.  There  were 
28,M9  teachers,  14.932  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses,  and  public  school  property 
valued  at  $49.491,5815.  The  total  school  revenue  was  $23,532,130,  and  expenditures, 
$20,308,769,  of  which  $10,749,713  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries. 
The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $23.66.  There 
were  302  public  high  schools,  with  1094  teachers  and  29,439  secondary  students; 
131  private  secondary  schools,  with  827  teachers  and  10,029  secondary  students; 
15  public  normal  schools,  with  312  teachers  and  7726  students  in  normal  courses, 
and  4  private  ones,  with  29  teachers  and  644  students  in  normal  courses.  Thirty-four 
universities  and  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  682  professors  and 
instructors,  8793  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $1,626,072;  and 
8  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women,  with  171  professors  and  instructors,  128S 
students  in  all  departments  and  a  total  income  of  $301,175.  The  professional  schools 
comprised  17  theolc^ical  schools,  with  109  instructors  and  792  students;  4  law 
schools,  with  39  instructors  and  587  students,  and  6  medical  schools,  with  261  in- 
structors and  2505  students. 

Population. — The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  5,258,014 
in  1890  and  6,302,i!5  in  1900.  The  increase  was  1,044.101,  or  19.9  per  cent.,  the 
largest  numerical  increase  reported  for  any  decade.  The  five  largest  cities,  with 
population  in  igoo,  are:  Philadelphia  (the  third  largest  city  in  the  United  States), 
1.293,697;  Pittsburg,  321,616;  Allegheny,  129,896;  Scranton,  102,026,  and  Reading, 
78,061. 

Convention  of  Third-class  Cities. — On  May  15  a  convention,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  cities  of  between  10,000  and  100,000  inhabitants  in  Pennsylvania  met  at  York 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  advisable  amendments  to  the  Corporation  act  of  the 
State,  under  which  the  cities  represented  were  equally  classed  as  "cities  of  the  third 
class."  Considerable  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  the  government  of  a  number 
of  the  twenty-five  cities  so  classed,  mainly  because  the  identical  organization  pre- 
scribed for  them  was  too  simple  for  the  larger  ones  and  too  complex  for  the  smaller 
ones.  It  was  thought  that  united  recommendations  by  the  cities  mterested  would  re- 
sult in  favorable  action  by  the  Legislature,  which  meets  in  1901.  Among  important 
recommendations  considered  by  the  convention,  all  but  one  of  which  referred  to  good 
government  in  cities  of  whatever  size,  were  the  following:  i.  To  place  cities  of 
over  350,000  inhabitants  in  the  first  class,  those  between  250,000  and  50,000  in  the 
second  class,  those  under  50,000  in  the  third  class.  2.  To  do  away  with  two  branches 
or  chambers  in  municipal  assemblies,  one  being  considered  enough.  3.  To  permit 
the  mayor  to  make  appointments  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  councils. 
4.  To  increase  the  power  of  the  city  comptroller.  5.  To  grant  franchises  to  corpora- 
tions for  twenty-five  years  only  and  upon  the  condition  that  they  make  statements  in 
accordance  with  forms  prepared  by  the  comptroller  and  that  they  make  returns  to  the 
city  on  the  basis  of  their  gross  receipts. 

Coai'mine  Strike  in  Pennsylvania. — On  September  12,  1900,  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  by  the  power  delegated  to  them 
by  the  national  executive  board  of  the  association,  ordered  a  strike  in  die  anthrac'te 
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coal  region  of  Pennsylvania,  to  take  effect  on  September  17.  This  action  was,  in 
effect,  an  endorsement  of  the  request  made  upon  the  United  Mine  Workers  by  the 
local  miners  at  their  convention  held  at  Hazelton,  Penn.,  August  27,  1900,  for  per- 
mission to  strike  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  organization.  The  demands 
made  by  the  anthracite  coal  miners  were  principally  as  follows:  i.  The  abolishment 
of  stores  controlled  or  owned  by  the  operator?,  in  which  prices  are  higher  than  ruling 
market  rates,  and  with  which  the  miners  are  obliged  or  expected  to  trade.  2.  The 
abolishment  of  company  doctors,  forced  upon  the  miners  as  their  physicians  and 
supported  by  deductions  from  every  miner's  monthly  wage.  3.  A  reduction  in  the 
price  of  powder  from  $2.75  to  $1.50  a  keg,  which  latter  price  is  still  above  the  market 
value.  4.  Semi-monthly  payments  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 
S.  A  legal  ton  of  2240  pounds,  instead  of  requiring  the  miners  to  consider  from 
3000  to  4000  pounds  as  a  ton.  6.  An  equitable  system  of  dockage  and  check 
weights.  7.  An  advance  of  20  per  cent,  to  men  receiving  less  than  $1.50  per  day; 
an  advance  of  15  per  cent,  to  men  receiving  between  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  day;  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent,  to  men  receiving  more  than  $1.75  per  day.  That  some  of 
the  demands  of  the  miners  were  based  on  real  grievances,  at  least  if  taken  by  them- 
selves and  unmodified  by  other  circumstances  seemed  evident.  For  example,  it 
appeared  that  the  powder  sold  by  the  anthracite  companies  for  $2.75  a  keg  was  sold 
hy^  the  bituminous  companies,  at  a  profit,  for  $1.25  a  keg.  Again,  not  only  were  the 
miners  required  to  overload  their  cars,  but  a  "boss"  employed  by  the  company 
judged  how  much  dirt  and  slate  there  was  in  each  car  and  docked  the  miner  therefor. 
Whether  or  not  it  might  work  well  in  practice,  the  request  of  the  miners  that  a  paid 
representative  of  their  own  sliould  also  inspect  the  cars  was  a  just  demand.  Further, 
the  miners  received  no  pay  for  coal  under  "nut"  size,  but  they  dug  out  the  under- 
sized coal,  and  the  companies  sold  it.  The  main  cause  of  these  extortions,  great 
and  small,  was  stated  by  President  Mitchell  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  lie  in 
the  charges  exacted  by  the  transporting  railway  companies,  which  companies  own 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields.  In  this  connection  the  correspondent 
of  a  prominent  magazine  remarked:  "By  charging  for  the  shipment  of  hard  coal 
three  times  as  much  as  railroads  usually  charge  to  ship  soft  coal,  the  roads  make 
it  impossible  for  any  of  the  operators  to  grant  their  employees  the  advances  which 
the  union  has  secured  for  the  soft  coal  miners  in  the  West  The  charge  for  hauling 
anthracite  could  be  reduced  one-half  and  still  leave  an  excessive  margin.  The 
reduction  of  one-half  would  mean  70  cents  a  ton  to  be  divided  between  producers 
aiid  consumers."  In  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  miners  tlie  operators  said  they 
were  willing  at  any  time  to  discuss 'grievances  with  their  employees,  but  that  they 
did  not  care  to  recognize  the  outside  interference  of  the  miners'  union.  Upon  this 
question  both  sides  stood  firm,  the  miners  claiming  that  unless  backed  by  the  union 
their  demands  would  not  be  granted,  while  their  delegates  and  leaders  would  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  of  their  positions.  So  the  strike  was  ordered.  The  number  of 
men  who  went  out.  comparatively  few  at  first,  increased  until  it  was  estimated  that 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  were  idle.  There  was  comparatively  little 
disorder.  The  most  noteworthy  matter  incidental  to  the  strike  was  the  breaking  of 
their  arbitration  agreement  by  the  employees  of  G.  B.  Markle  Si  Company.  This 
company  had  for  fifteen  years  an  agreement  with  its  men  providing  that  all  griev- 
ances should  be  first  presented  to  the  company  for  redress,  and  if  not  then  adjusted, 
they  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  miners  continuing  at  work  pending  the 
final  decision.  When  the  strike  broke  out  G.  B.  Markle  &  Company  agreed  to  grant 
certain  of  the  demands  made  and  urged  the  miners  to  stick  to  their  agreement  and 
arbitrate  the  rest,  the  dccii^ion  of  the  arbitrators  to  be  binding  upon  both  parties. 
The  union  claimed,  however,  that  if  this  were  done  the  strike  would  be  handicapped 
in  other  quarters,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  the  anthracite  miners  to  stand  or 
fall  together.  Therefore,  the  G.  B.  Markle  men — some  2800  in  number — formally 
repudiated  their  agreement  and  went  out  on  strike.  It  was  admitted  that  the  com- 
pany had  given  good  wages,  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  its  employees,  and  had 
acted  fairly  in  the  matter  of  schools,  houses,  and  company  stores.  For  these  reasons 
the  breakdown  of  the  agreement  of  arbitration  at  the  crucial  moment  was  generally 
considered  as  having  a  discouraging  influence  upon  the  principle  of  holding  men 
by  equitable  and  even  generous  methods.  After  the  strike  was  mitiated  throughout 
the  anthracite  region  the  companies  be^n_  one  by  one  to  post  notices,  agreeing  to 
an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages.  This  led  on  October  12  to  a  convention  of 
miners'  delegates,  at  which,  by  advice  of  President  Mitchell,  it  was  voted  that  "the 
convention  acci^pt  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.,  providing  the  operators  will  continue 
its  payment  until  April  i.  1901.  and  will  abolish  the  sliding  scale  in  the  Lehigh  and 
Schuylkill  regions,  and  that  the  companies  will  agree  to  adjust  other  grievances 
complained  of  with  committees  of  their  own  employee;-."  By  the  last  clause  of  this 
resolution  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  the  official  recognition  of  the  Miners' 
Union  ^yy  the  operators  was  waived.    After  replies  to  this  resolution  had  been 
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received  from  the  operators  President  Mitchell  on  October  26  directed  the  miners 
to  return  to  work  on  October  29.  In  his  statement  he  said  in  effect  that  the  com- 
panies had,  with  few  exceptions,  agreed  to  the  scale  of  wages  formnlated  by  the 
miners'  convention  of  October  12;  that  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions  the 
largest  companies  had  agreed  to  the  suspension  of  the  sliding  scale,  and  that  the 
companies  had  agreed  to  discuss  with  their  men  all  grievances  complained  of.  In 
reference  to  those  companies  which  had  not  made  concessions  to  the  miners,  the 
men  were  advised  to  remain  on  strike  until  such  concessions  were  made.  Before 
October  29,  howe\'er,  practically  every  company  had  posted  notice  of  the  required 
increase  in  wages. 

Matthew  S.  Quay. — On  April  24,  1900,  the  United  States  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  33  to 
32,  declined  to  admit  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  to  the  Senate,  upon  the  appointment  of 
Governor  Stone,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  had,  in  1899, 
after  a  deadlock  extending  through  many  weeks,  adjourned  without  the  election  of  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Quay,  whose  term  had  expired.  Governor  Stone  had  thereupon 
appointed  Mr.  Quay  to  succeed  himself  and  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  the  inaction  of 
the  Legislature  had  brought  about.  Governor  Stone  claimed  that  he  was  affirma- 
tively authorized  in  this  appointment  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  no  section  of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  debarred  him  from  so  acting. 
The  clause  of  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  which  bears  upon  the  subject  makos  it 
the  duty  of  the  executive,  when  vacancies  occur  in  the  State's  senatorial  representa- 
tion during  a  recess  of  the  Legislature,  to  call  together  the  Legislature  to  act  thereon. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Quay,  Governor  Stone  contended  that  this  clause  of  the  State 
constitution  did  not  apply,  since  the  vacancy  had  occurred,  not  during  a  recess,  but 
during  a  session  of  the  Legislature.  To  prove  that  he  was  affirmatively  authorized 
to  appoint  Mr.  Quajr  to  the  Senate,  Governor  Stone  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Quay 
referred  to  Act  i,  Sec.  III.,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  states 
that :  "The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof  .  .  .  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resig- 
nation or  otherwise  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies."  The  opposition  drew  attention  to  the  lapse 
of  logic  between  Stone's  contention  that  the  senatorial  vacancy  had  occurred  during 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  and  the  plain  language  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, which  permitted  tlie  governor  to  fill  only  such  vacancies  as  occurred  during  the 
recess  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  the  United  States  Senate  the  question  of  seat- 
ing Mr.  Quay  iipon  Governor  Stone's  appointment  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Elections  and  Privileges,  and  Attorney-General  Elkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  appeared 
for  Mr.  Quay.  On  January  23  the  committee  reported  to  the  Senate  their  findings  in 
the  case.  The  majority  report,  signed  by  Senators  Caffcry,  Pettus,  Turley,  Harris, 
and  Burrows,  recommended  that  Mr.  Quay  be  not  seated  for  the  following  main 
reasons:  i.  The  unmistakable  langua^  of  the  Constitution  limits  the  appointive 

£ower  of  the  State  executive  to  vacancies  which  occur  during  a  recess  of  the  Legis- 
tture:  "And  this  of  itself  would  be  decisive  against  Mr,  Quay's  claim."  2.  The 
language  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  times  and  political  conditions  of  its  framing, 
renders  it  evident  that  senators  were  intended  by  the  Constitution  to  be  in  all  cases 
elected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  only  when  because  of  death, 
resignation,  and  similar  causes  such  elections  were  futile  was  the  State  executive  in- 
tended to  use  his  appointive  power.  3.  Every  contingency  which  might  occur  under 
a  State  government  exercising  its  proper  and  normal  functions  was  provided  for  by 
the  federal  constitution  to  the  end  tliat  the  "real  representatives  of  their  respective 
States"  might  be  always  in  their  place  in  the  Senate.  But  the  Constitution  did  not 
provide  for  the  failure  of  the  Slate  Legislature  "to  perfomi  its  sworn  duty,"  and 
did  not  intend  to  so  provide.  4.  The  action  of  the  Senate  in  similar  or  identical 
cases,  from  the  case  of  Kensey  Johns,  of  Delaware,  in  1794,  to  that  of  Henry  W. 
Corbctt,  of  Oregon,  in  1898,  shows  that  never,  since  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment, has  the  Senate  recognized  the  right  of  a  State  executive  "to  make  a  temporary 
appointment  even  where  the  vacancy  happened  or  occurred  during  a  recess  of  the 
Leg^istature  if  the  Legislature  prior  to  the  date  of  the  appointment  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fill  it."  5.  The  final  conclusion  is  that  any  apijointment  which  the  Legis- 
lature could  have  filled  the  governor  cannot  fill.  And  this  conclusion  results  fatally 
to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Quay. 

The  minority  report,  signed  by  Senators  Hoar,  Chandler,  Pritchard,  and  Mc- 
Comas,  advocated  that  Mr.  Quay  be  seated.  Amon^  the  arguments  advanced  were 
these:  i.  The  constitutional  convention  hesitated  m  the  beginning  between  con- 
ferring the  power  of  appointing  senators  upon  the  executive  and  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  executive,  like  the  Legislature,  was  supposed  to  represent  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  con- 
sidered tiie  State  executive  unsuited  for  the  appointment  of  senators.   2.  It  is  un- 
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reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  distinction  is  purposely  drawn  in  the  Constitution  be- 
tween senatorial  vacancies  which  occur  in  one  way  or  at  one  time  and  those  which 
occur  in  another  way  or  at  another  time.  For  senatorial  representation  may  be 
equally  at  any  time  of  immense  importance  to  the  State  to  be  represented.  In  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people  the  Constitution  provided  that  each  State  might  always 
be  fully  represented  in  the  Senate.  3.  In  a  Democratic  Legislature,  electing  by 
majority  vote,  no  fault  can  be  imputed  if  difference  of  opinion  prevents  the  election 
of  a  candidate.  Nor  is  it  the  sworn  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  elect  a  candidate,  but 
only  for  each  member  thereof  to  vote  as  he  thinks  right.  4.  In  certain  previous 
cases,  now  quoted  as  precedents  for  the  Senate's  unfavorable  action  in  the  present 
case,  other  and  grave  matters  had  so  driven  the  Senators  into  partisan  camps  that 
dispassionate  judgment  was  difficult  to  attain  to,  and  hence  the  authority  of  the 
precedents  then  established  is  by  so  much  the  less.  And  in  any  event  a  precedent 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  whose  effect  is  to  deprive  States  of  their  representa- 
tion for  long  periods  of  time,  in  derogation  of  their  just  rights,  and  in  violation  of 
the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  On  February  23,  a  month  after  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  it  was  voted  by  the  Senate  to 
take  up  the  case.  Constitutional  arguments  of  every  length  and  degree  of  complexity 
were  presented  by  various  senators  pro  and  con.  The  chief  argument  of  those  favor- 
ing Mr.  Quay  was  that  the  Constitution  contemplated  full  representation  from  each 
State ;  the  chief  argument  against  him  was  that  his  admission  would  tend  to  shift 
senatorial  election  from  the  Legislature,  and  hence  the  people,  to  a  partisan  governor. 
It  was  incidentally  pointed  out  that  in  1898  both  Mr.  Penrose  (Pennsylvania)  and 
Mr.  Quay  had  voted  against  the  admission  of  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Oregon,  upon  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor  of  that  State.  Popular  opinion  generalljr  conceded  that  Mr. 
Quay  would  be  at  length  seated,  as  he  had  many  and  close  friends  in  the  Senate. 
Later  it  was  stated  that  his  managers  were  alienating  votes  by  "holding  up"  such 
administration  measures  as  the  "Ship  Subsidy  Bill"  pending  a  favorable  decision 
upon  Mr.  Quay's  claims.'  On  April  24  the  matter  came  to  a  vote,  and  Mr.  Quay 
was  declared  not  seated.  The  vote  was  not  to  a  large  extent  along  party  lines.  On 
the  following  day  the  Republican  State  Convention,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  in  session, 
deplored  the  "unconstitutional"  act  of  the  Senate,  endorsed  Attorney-General 
Elktns's  defence  of  Mr.  Quay,  and  declared  that  Mr.  Quay  should  stand  for  re-elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  by  the  Legislature, 

Elections. — At  the  State  election,  1898,  William  A.  Stone,  the  Republican  can- 
didate, was  elected  by  a  pluralit>;  of  118,006  votes.  The  elections  in  1900  resulted 
in  twelve  changes  in  the  congressional  representation,  eleven  in  districts,  and  one  at 
lai^e.  In  the  third  district,  Henry  Burke  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  succeed  William 
McAIeer  (Dem.);  in  the  fifth  district,  Edward  Morrell  (Rep.)  to  succeed  A.  C. 
Harmcr  (Rep.)  ;  in  the  eighth  district,  Howard  Mutchler  (Dem.)  to  succeed  L.  H. 
Barbar  (Dem.)  ;  in  the  ninth  district,  Henry  D.  Green  (Dem.)  to  succeed  Henry  D. 
Green  (Dem.),  appointed  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Daniel  Ermentrout  (Dem.), 
who  died  September  17,  1899;  in  the  twelfth  district,  Henry  W.  Palmer  (Rep.)  to 
succeed  S.  W.  Davenport  (Dem.)  ;  in  the  thirteenth  district,  George  R.  Patterson 
(Rep.)  to  succeed  J.  W.  Ryan  (Dem.);  in  the  sixteenth  district,  Elias  Deemer 
(Rep.)  to  succeed  H.  B.  Packer  (Rep.)  ;  in  the  nineteenth  district,  R.  J.  Lewis 
(Rep.)  to  succeed  E.  D.  Ziegler  (Dem.);  in  the  twentieth  district,  Alvin  Evans 
(Rep.)  to  succeed  J.  E.  Thropp  (Rep.)  ;  in  the  twenty-sixth  district,  Arthur  L.  Bates 
(Rep.)  to  succeed  A.  Gaston  (Dem.) ;  in  the  twenty-seventh  district,  J.  C.  Sibley, 
who  had  served  as  Republican  representative  in  the  56th  Congress,  was  elected  to  the 
57th  Congress  as  the  Democratic  representative  of  that  district.  The  change  in 
representatives  at  large  was  R.  G.  Foederer,  Jr.  (Rep.),  in  the  place  of  S.  A.  Daven- 
port (Rep.). 

The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  37  Republicans,  13  Demo- 
crats, and  in  the  House,  of  127  Republicans,  71  Democrats,  and  6  Fusionists.  In 
1901  the  Legislature  will  consist  of  37  Republicans  and  13  Democrats  in  the  Senate, 
and  151  Rei>ublicans,  49  Democrats,  and  4  Fusionists  in  the  House. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  712,655  votes  and  Bryan  received  424,- 
232  votes.  In  1896  McKinley  received  728.300,  and  Bryan  433.230  votes.  Thus 
McKinley  lost  in  plurality  from  295,070  in  1896  to  288.433  in  1900. 

Stale  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  William  A.  Stone ;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  P.  S.  Gobin ;  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth,  W.  W.  Griest;  treasurer,  James  S.  Beacom;  auditor-general,  L.  G. 
McCauley;  adjutant-general,  T.  J.  Stewart;  attorney-general,  J.  P.  Elkin;  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  N.  C.  Schaeffer ;  insurance  commissioner,  I.  W.  Dur- 
ham; commissioner  of  bankii^,  T.  J.  Powers — all  Republicans  except  Schaeflfer 
(Dem.). 

Suprone  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  P.  Sterrett:  associate  justices,  Henry  Green,  J. 
H.  Brown,  J.  T.  Mitchell,  J.  B.  McCullom,  John  Dean,  D.  N.  Fell ;  prothonotaries. 
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eastern  district.  C.  S.  Greene;  middle  district,  William  Pearson— all  Republicans 
except  Justice  McCullom  (Dem.). 

State  officers  for  1900:  Executive— governor,  William  A.  Stone;  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, J.  P,  S.  Gobin;  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  W.  W.  Griest;  treasurer, 
Tames  S.  Barnett;  auditor-general,  E.  B.  Hardenbergh;  adjutant-general,  T.  T. 
Stewart;  anomey-general,  J.  P.  Elkin;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  N.  C. 
Schaeffer;  insurance  commissioner,  I.  W.  Durham ;  secretary  of  agriculture,  J.  Ham- 
ilton ;  secretary  of  internal  affairs,  J.  W.  Latta— all  Republicans  except  Schaeffer 
(Dem.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  B.  McCuliom ;  associate  justices,  J.  H.  Brown. 
J.  T.  Mitchell,  W.  P.  Potter,  John  Dean,  D.  N.  Fell,  and  S.  L.  Mestrezat ;  protho- 
notaries,  eastern  district,  C.  S.  Greene;  middle  district,  William  Pearson;  western 
district,  George  Pearson— all  Republicans  except  McCullom  and  Mestrezat,  Demo- 
crats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Republicans  (20),  G.  A. 
Grow  (Glenwood),  S.  A.  Davenport,  H.  H.  Bingham  (Philadelphia),  Robert  Adams, 
Jr.  (Philadelphia),  J.  R.  Young  (Philadelphia),  A.  C.  Harmer,  T.  S.  Butler 
(West  Chester),  I.  P.  Wanger  (Norristown),  M.  Brosius  (Lancaster),  William 
Council  (Scranton),  M.  E.  Olmstead  (Harrisburg),  C.  F.  Wright  (Susquehanna), 
H.  B.  Packer  (Wellsboro),  T.  M.  Mahon  (Chambersburg),  J.  E.  Thropp  (Everett), 
S.  M.  Jack  (Indiana),  J.  M.  Dalzell  (Pittsburg),  W.  H.  Graham  (Allegheny).  E.  F. 
Acheson  (Washington).  J.  B.  Showalter  (Chicora)  ;  Democrats  (8),  W.  McAleer. 
L.  H.  Barbar  (Mauch  Chunk).  H.  D.  Green  (Reading),  S.  W.  Davenport,  J.  W. 
Ryan,  R.  K.  Polk  (Danville),  E.  P.  Ziegler,  A.  Gaston,  J.  C.  Sibley  (Franklin),  and 
J.  K.  P.  Hall  (Ridgway). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900  except 
that  R.  H.  Foederer.  Jr.  (Philadelphia),  Henry  Burke  (Philadelphia),  E.  de  V. 
Morrell  (Philadelphia),  H.  Mutchler  (Easton),  H.  W.  Palmer  (Wilkesbarre),  G. 
R.  Patterson  (Ashland),  Elias  Deemer  (Williamsport) ,  R.  J.  Lewis  (York),  A. 
Evans  (Ebensburg),  and  A,  L.  Bates  (Meadville) — all  Republicans  except  Mutch- 
ler—replace  respectively  Davenport,  McAleer,  Harmer,  Barbar,  S.  W.  Davenport, 
J.  W.  Ryan,  Packer,  Ziegler,  Thropp,  and  Gaston.  Republicans,  26;  Democrats,  4. 

Senator  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Boies  Penrose  (until  1903),  from  Philadelphia 
(Rep.)- 

Senators  for  1901  (S7th  Congress):  Boies  Penrose  (Rep.)>  from  Philadelphia; 
vacant. 

PS1INSTX.VANIA,  UNIVBRSmr  OP,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  chartered  1875. 
An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  purchase  of  iro,ooo  square  feet  of  property, 
containing  important  buildings,  between  Thirty-third,  Thirty-fourth,  and  Locust 
streets,  Philatlelphia,  for  $112,500.  A  gift  of  $250,000  had  already  been  made  for 
a  new  physical  laboratory,  and  this  building  will  be  established  upon  the  western 
half  of  this  property.  The  eastern  end  of  the  lot  has  been  reserved,  for  the  time 
being,  for  a  university  gymnasium,  for  which  alumni  are  endeavoring  to  raise  money. 
Or  February  21-22  was  dedicated  the  new  building  of  the  law  department,  which  is 
not  only  a  building  of  great  beauty,  but  is  the  largest  one  in  the  country  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  the  early  half  of  the  college  year,  on 
December  28,  1899,  the  new  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  was  formally  opened,  and 
on  this  occasion  a  gift  of  $50,000  was  presented  by  Mrs.  William  Pepper  as  an 
endowment  of  "William  Pepper  Hall,"  in  honor  of  the  late  provost  of  the  university. 
On  February  13  the  cornerstone  of  the  Memorial  Tower  and  Gateway  in  honor  of 
Pennsylvania  participants  in  the  Spanish  War  was  laid.  This  structure  and  new 
dormitories  have  since  been  completed,  the  latter  at  a  cost,  including  furnishing,  of 
about  $240,000,  making  the  total  cost  of  dormitories  thus  far  built  over  $600,000, 
with  room  for  525  students.  The  entire  dormitory  plan  includes  a  university  diapel, 
.  university  dining-hall.  and  additional  dormitories,  with  a  final  accommodation  for 
1000  students.  The  cash  receipts  in  gifts  during  the  twelve  months  ending  August 
31,  1900,  were  $531,154.39.  According  to  the  treasurer's  report  of  August  31,  1900, 
the  property  of  the  university,  including  real  estate,  libranr,  and  other  statistics, 
securities,  etc.,  amounted  to  $7,970,648.65;  obligations,  $518,644.20;  balance,  $7,452,- 
004.45.  The  additions  to  the  library  for  the  year  ending  August  ^l  were  8737 
volumes,  of  which  2971  were  gifts,  making  the  total  collection  200,000  volumes  and 
about  50,000  pamphlets. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  university's  work  during  the  year  was  the 
remarkable  discoveries  made  at  Nippur,  in  Babylonia,  under  Professor  Hilprecht. 
(See  AKCH.SOLOCY,  paragraph  Babylonia.)  During  this  last  expedition  to  the  lower 
Euphrates  the  library  of  the  Great  Temple  was  discovered,  from  which  19,000 
inscribed  tablets  were  taken,  while  a  great  palace,  dating  about  4000  B.C..  was  un- 
earthed. The  ethnological  collections  were  much  enriched  through  the  field  work 
carried  on  in  the  Naga  Hills  of  Assam,  and  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North- 
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west.  One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  matters  of  curriculum  was  a  readjust- 
ment of  courses  in  the  college  and  the  mcdica!  school.  The  former  nuw  recognizes 
educational  value  in  studies  of  the  tirst  year  of  the  medical  school,  and  the  latter 
recognizes  professional  value  in  certain  studies  of  the  senior  year  of  .the  college, 
making  it  possible  for  a  student,  under  certain  conditions,  to  be  simultaneously  a 
senior  in  the  college  and  a  first-year  student  in  the  medical  school.  The  provost 
states  it  as  "no  sacrifice  of  principle,  only  a  recognition  of  patent  facts,  and  a  saving 
of  time  for  the  college  student  mtending  to  take  up  medicine,  while  giving  added 
opportunity  for  prospective  medical  students  to  first  gain  a  liberal  education  in  the 
college.  No  medical  students  will  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  less  than  a  four  years' 
course.  A  new  four-j;ear  course  in  commerce  and  indu-stry  was  established,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Economics,  and  the  course  in  music  was  lengthened  to  four 
years.  Statistics  of  the  year  show  a  faculty  of  265,  and  a  student  attendance,  deduct- 
ing duplicated  names,  of  2573.  distributed  as  follows:  College,  968;  department  of 
philosophy  (graduate  students),  172;  law,  312;  medicine,  682;  laboratory  of  hygiene, 
19;  dentistry,  484;  veterinary  medicine,  46.  There  was  a  decrease  of  117  students, 
almost  entirely  in  the  medical  department,  due  to  increased  entrance  requirements. 
On  June  13,  551  degrees  were  granted,  including  two  honorary  degrees. 

FBNBIONS.  The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1900,  shows  a  total  enrolment  of  993.529  pensioners,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  20i:a  New  names  were  added  to  the  number  of  45,344;  of  these, 
40,645  were  allowed  on  original  application  and  4699  were  restored  to  the  rolls.  Of 
the  43,334  names  dropped  from  the  pension  list,  35,809  were  on  account  of  death. 
There  were  pending  on  June  30,  1900,  437,104  claims  of  all  classes.  Of  these,  259.479 
were  claims  for  increase,  restoration,  and  reissue,  and  21,635  were  claims  for  accrued 
pensions.  On  account  of  the  war  with  Spain  28,387  claims  had  been  filed,  of  which 
number  13.960  were  filed  within  the  year.  The  total  amount  disbursed  as  first  pay- 
ments for  the  year  was  $9,828,525.07,  being  $580,568.32  in  excess  of  first  payments 
made  during  the  previous  year;  besides  this  there  were  allowed  unpaid  first  pay- 
ments to  the  amount  of  $1,291,588.58.  The  large  amount  due  on  these  first  payments 
is  owing  to  accrued  arrears  of  pensions,  which  often  come  to  thousands  of  dollars  in 
each  case.  For  pensions  on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain.  $322,905.2^  was  dis- 
bursed during  the  year.  It  was  believed  that  with  the  settlement  of  this  class  of 
claims  the  amount  of  payments  would  increase  largely  from  year  to  year.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  56th  Congress  6S4  special  pension  acts  were  passed,  whose 
monthly  value  was  $9813.25,  and  their  yearly  value,  $117,759.  On  June  30,  1900, 
there  were  on  the  rolls  4  widows  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  7  daughters  pensioned 

g special  act.   There  was  also  one  surviving  soldier  of  the  War  of  1S12,  Hiram 
CHik,  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  who  was  ICQ  years  old. 

Pension  Legislation. — Three  legislative  acts  relating  to  claims  for  pensions  were 
passed  by  Congress  during  1900.  By  an  act  of  April  18  persons  who  aided  the  Con- 
federate cause  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  were  permitted,  if  destitute,  to  claim  pen- 
sion*, provided  that  their  sons  died  from  causes  resulting  from  service  in  the  army 
or  navy  in  the  war  with  Spain.  By  an  act  of  April  23  the  benefits  given  by  an  act 
of  1893  were  extended  to  persons  granted  pensions  subsequent  to  that  date ;  for  the 
act  of  1893  limited  its  provisions  to  those  whose  names  were  then  on  the  rolls.  This 
amendatory  act  granted  increase  of  pcn-sion  up  to  a  total  pcn.<iion  of  $12  a  month  to 
survivors  of  the  Mexican  War  who  might  become  entirely  destitute  or  disabled.  On 
May  9,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  an  act  was  approved 

Eroviding  for  the  pensioning  of  widows  whose  yearly  income,  independent  of  their 
ibor,  was  less  than  ^50,  instead  of  less  than  $96,  as  previously.  In  his  annual  mes- 
sage of  December,  1900,  the  President  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  the  operation  of  this  act  would  increase  the  payment  for  pensions  by 
from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  annually.  Since  the  platforms  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  (see  Presidential  Campaign)  advocated  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  liberal  pensions,  it  appeared  that  no  movement  looking  toward  the  reduction 
of  pensions  was  likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future.  At  the  present  time,  as  stated  by 
the  commissioner  of  pensions,  "about  40  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  the  government 
in  time  of  peace  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  pensions."  In  his  annual  report  the 
commissioner  of  pensions  again  recommended  that  Congress  appoint  a  commission  to 
codify  the  general  and  special  laws  relating  to  pensions,  and  to  so  modify  them  as 
to  effect  a  uniform  system  and  pmctice.  The  commissioner  also  urged  the  repeal  of 
an  act  of  1888,  which  provided  that  widows  of  soldiers  and  sailors  might  at  any 
time  make  application  for  pensions,  and  that  payment  on  those  pensions  should  com- 
mence from  the  date  of  the  husband's  death.  The  commissioner  pointed  out  that  the 
pensions  of  soldiers  themsdves  began  from  the  date  of  filing  claim,  and  that  the 
act  of  1888  in  favor  of  widows  was  a  direct  incentive  to  fraud  and  crime.  Legislatimi 
was  also  recommended  to  more  thoroughly  protect  minors,  and  weak-minded  and 
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indigent  persons  in  receipt  of  pensions  from  their  "friends."  The  records  showed 
"that  this  character  of  'friendship'  cost  those  pensioners  who  could  least  afford  it 
from  5  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  pensions."  A  thorough  revision  of  the  roster  of  attor- 
neys entitled  to  appear  before  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  was  recommended,  in  order 
that  unscrupulous  lawyers,  who  necessarily  prejudiced  the  claims  of  honest  clients, 
might  be  debarred.  Of  983  attorneys  whose  record  was  looked  up  by  the  department 
during  the  year,  23  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  "not  good."  Attorneys  to  the  number 
of  387  were  disqualified  during  the  year,  and  iioo  were  admitted.  On  June  30, 
ig,2io  attorneys  were  entitled  to  recognition  as  practitioners.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  296  cases  for  criminal  attempts  to  obtain  pensions  were  pending.  During 
the  year  224  cases  were  disposed  of  by  trial,  resulting  in  205  convictions  and  19 
acquittals. 

The  following  table  shows  the  disbursements  for  pensions  and  for  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  the  Pension  Bureau  for  the  years  1899  and  igoo,  and 
also  shows  the  total  disbursements  for  pensions  since  1790.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  total  pension  pigments  from  1790  to  1865  aggregated  but  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  sum  which  is  at  present  paid  out  yearly. 


niilniTsementi 
for  army  and 
navj  pen  si  008. 

ExponsM  con- 
nected with 
PeiuIoB  Bonaa. 

Tottf. 

Prom  July  1,  179U.  to  June  SO,  1865   

From  July  I,  IfiflS.  to  Jun«  30.  IffiW  

$ia8,335,06-J.9S 
iail,402,13D.65 
9A, 445.444. 28 

8.5«,S73.10j.5'J 
3.034,818.549.03 

H 147. 51 7. 78 

88,054 .M8.S9  * 

$i43,aoe,570.aB 

14a.S03.ifii7.89 
96,449,4)4.  S3 
8,flla,327.C18.m 

»,n«,7r4093.i4 

*  Approximate  :  too  low. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  the  secretary  of  the  interior  asks  for 
pensions,  $145,245,230,  thus  showing  that  a  considerable  increase  of  expenditure  is 
anticipated  on  account  of  the  Spanish  War,  and  on  account  of  the  congressional  act 
of  May  9,  1900,  noted  above. 

FEOFUl'S  OHORAIi  UNION,  an  association  of  singers,  organized  in  1894  in 
New  York  City,  with  Frank  Damrosch  as  director,  had  in  1899  a  membership  of 
1880.  President.  John  McDonoi^h;  secretary,  James  D.  Gagan,  405  West  Fiftieth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

PBHBZ,  Santiago,  former  president  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  died  August  11, 
1900.  After  his  term  of  ofhce  expired  in  1875  he  was  for  four  years  minister  to  the 
United  States  from  Colombia.  Eight  years  ago  he  was  exiled  by  President  Caro  for 
the  expression  of  liberal  ideas,  and  his  estate  was  confiscated  by  the  conservative 
government.   Perez  was  a  well-known  orator  and  an  authority  on  international  law. 

PXIRBIA,an  independent  Astatic  monarchy,  called  Iran  by  the  natives,  lies  between 
Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  west  and  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan  on  the  east;  to  the 
north  are  Russian  territory  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  the  south  are  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman.  The  capital  is  Teheraa 

Area,  Population,  etc. — Persia  extends  about  goo  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
700  miles  from  north  to  south,  the  total  cstitnated  area  being  some  628.000  square 
miles,  or  about  three  times  the  area  of  Germany.  A  large  part  of  this  territory  is 
desert.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at  about  9,000.000.  Of  the  rural  inhabi- 
tants, probably  2,000,000  are  nomadic  Turks,  Kurds,  Lcks.  Arabs,  Lurs,  Bahichis,  and 
Gypsies.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  resident  Europeans  docs  not  exceed  800.  The 
approximate  populations  of  the  more  important  cities  are  stated  as  follows:  Teheran, 
210.000;  Tabriz,  180.000:  Ispahan,  80,000:  Meshed.  6o,ooo;  Barfurush.  50.000:  Yezd 
and  Kerman,  each  upward  of  40.000,  and  Korn,  Kazvin,  Shiraz,  Hamadan,  Resht, 
and  Kashan,  each  upward  of  25.000U  The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  (about 
8.000.000)  belong  to  the  Shiah  sect  of  the  ^lohan1meda^s :  there  are  about  800.000 
Sunnis  and  comparatively  small  numbers  of  Jews  and  Christian  Armenians  and 
■Nestortans.  Instruction  is  provided  hy  private  tutors,  primar}'  schools,  and  many 
higher  schools,  receiving  state  aid.  The  majority  of  the  people  who  receive  any 
instruction  at  all  learn  only  to  read  the  Koran :  further  education  includes  Persian 
and  Arabic  literature,  religion,  and  some  science. 

Government. — The  shah,  or  king,  of  Persia,  who  to  a  considerable  extent  exer- 
cises his  powers  through  a  responsible  ministry,  is  an  absolute  monarch  so  far  as 
his  rulings  do  not  conflict  with  the  principles  of  the  Koran.  The  present  shah  is 
Muzaffar-ed-din,  who  was  bom  March  25.  1853,  and  succeeded  his  father  to  the 
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throne  May  I,  1896.  The  thirty-three  provinces  of  the  counUy  are  administered  by 
governors-general,  responsible  to  the  shah.  Justice,  which  is  always  summary,  _  is 
administered  by  these  governors  and  their  representatives  hy  priests  and  by  the  city 
judges,  known  as  the  Sheikhs-el-Islam.  The  Persian  army,  of  which  only  one-half 
is  liable  to  service,  is  reported  to  number  105,500  men ;  the  standing  army  does  not 
exceed  24,500  men  in  number. 

Finance. — About  four-fifths  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  assessments  on  the 
towns  and  districts  of  the  country.  This  taxation  falls  chiefly  on  the  poorer  classes. 
About  15  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  accrues  from  customs.  It  is  stated  that  the  largest 
items  of  expenditure  are  for  the  army  and  pensions.  For  the  fiscal  year  1900  the 
revenue  was  estimated  at  less  than  $7,300,000;  in  1898  the  estimated  expenditure 
amounted  to  $4,008,000.  The  revenue  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  shah,  whose  private 
fortune  is  said  to  amount  to  a  sum  between  $19,000,000  and  $24,000,000. 

On  January  30,  1900,  it  was  announced  that  the  Russian  government  had  allowed 
the  Russian  Loan  Bank  of  Persia  at  Teheran  to  take  up  a  loan  of  22,500,000  roubles 
gold  ($11,587,500),  issued  by  the  Persian  government  at  5  per  cent  Although  the 
transaction  was  nominally  private,  the  fact  that  the  Russian  government  stands 
behind  the  Loan  Bank  practically  made  the  loan,  which  is  designated  the  5-per-cent. 
Persian  gold  loan  of  1900,  a  Russian  one.  The  contract  provides  for  the  payment 
of  interest,  and  amortization  of  principal  is  guaranteed  in  the  course  of  seventy-five 
years  by  a  Hen  on  all  the  Persian  customs,  except  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  province  of  Pars.  The  bank  was  empowered  to  place  on  the  market,  if  it  so 
desire,  bonds  covering  the  balance  of  the  loan,  which  bonds  shall  have  the  full 
guaranty  of  the  Russian  government.  It  was  stipulated  that  before  the  redemption 
of  this  loan  the  Persian  government,  without  the  consent  of  the  bank,  should  con- 
clude no  other  foreign  loan,  and  that  the  loan  should  be  used  in  payment  of  all 
foreign  obligations  previously  incurred.  It  was  this  last  clause,  looking  in  particular 
to  the  redemption  of  the  6-per-cent.  English  gold  loan  of  1892,  that  called  forth  in 
some  quarters  the  expression  of  opinion  that  in  large  measure  the  loan  of  1900  had 
been  effected  by  the  Russian  government  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  English 
influence  by  Russian  in  Persia.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  customs 
of  the  territory  already  under  English  influence — namely,  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf — were  not  included  in  the  lien,  while  for  some  time  in  the  north  of  Persia 
Russian  commercial  influence  has  been  in  the  ascendancy.  It  was  announced  late 
in  February,  1900,  that  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia  had  despatched  to  London 
5,000,000  roubles  in  payment  of  the  Persian  loan  of  1892;  in  consequence,  Great 
Britain  ceased  to  have  the  hypothecation  of  the  customs  of  Farsistan  and  of  the 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  soon  recognized  that  the  dominant  influence  at  the 
Persian  court  was  Russian,  and  the  report  obtained  that  the  position  of  the  grand 
vizier,  formerly  a  friend  of  England,  was  distinctly  anti-British. 

Industry,  Commerce,  etc. — The  principal  products  of  Persia  include  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  gums,  fruits,  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  and  tobacco.  The  mineral  resources  are 
considerable,  but  hitherto,  on  account  of  inadequate  means  of  transportation,  they 
have  been  little  developed.  The  minerals  include  salt,  iron,  coal,  copper,  lead, 
antimony,  manganese,  tin,  nickel,  sulphur,  and  borax;  turquoises  and  some  other 
precious  stones  occur.  The  most  important  manufacture  is  that  of  silk;  carpet- 
making  is  also  a  prominent  industry.  The  principal  exports  are  cotton,  wool, 
tobacco,  opium,  dried  fruits,  silk,  and  carpets ;  the  leading  imports  include  cotton 
and  woollen  textiles,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  drugs,  petroleum,  hardware,  glass,  and 
carriages.  The  United  States  consul-general  at  Teheran  estimated  that  the  whole 
volume  of  trade  in  i9gg  amounted  to  about  $^,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which  repre- 
sented imports.  "Additions,  however,"  he  said,  "may  be  made  to  these  figures,  as 
goods  are  passed  over  the  frontiers  outside  the  great  caravan  highways,  and,  conse- 
quently, do  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  trade  returns."  In  the  southern  part  of 
Persia  commerce  to  a  great  extent  is  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants,  while  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  countrjr  Russian  traders  are  in  predominance.  In  1899 
the  direct  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £368.165,  and  the  direct  exports 
to  that  country,  £148,027. 

CommunicatioHS. — The  onljr  railway  in  operation  in  Persia  is  controlled  by  a 
Belgian  company.  The  line  is  but  six  miles  in  length,  connecting  Teheran  with 
Shah  Abdul-azim.  Transportation  is  effected  chiefly  by  pack  mules  and  camels.  The 
only  regular  wagon  roads  in  the  country  are  from  Teheran  to  Kom  and  from  Teheran 
to  Kazvin,  each  being  about  90  miles  in  length.  There  are  about  4150  miles  of 
telegraph  line  (6700  miles  of  wire)  and  95  stations.  There  are  less  than  90  post- 
othces. 

In  February,  1900,  it  was  announced  that  the  Russian  government,  in  agreement 
with  the  government  of  Persia,  had  determined  to  construct  a  railway  through 
Persia  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  starting  at  Tabriz,  in  Azerbaijan,  and 
running  through  Hamadan  (a  branch  line  extending  from  this  town  185  miles 
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northeast  to  Teheran)  and  Julfa  (a  suburb  of  Ispahan)  and  termination  at  Bander 
Abbas,  on  the  Strait  of  Onnuz.  The  object  of  the  road  is  to  augment  Russian 
influence  in  Persia  and  obtain  for  Russia  an  outlet  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  Care  will 
be  taken  to  preclude  a  possible  benefit  to  Turkey ;  and,  accordingly,  there  will  be,  it 
is  said,  no  rail  communication  with  the  Tigris  or  with  Bushire.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  road  would  be  completed  in  1903. 

History. — In  December,  1900,  it  was  reported  that  the  Russian  government  had 
decided  to  establish  in  Persia  several  new  consulates,  vice-consulates,  and  consular 
u^ncies,  and  that  a  number  of  appointments  to  towns  in  southern  Persia  had 
already  been  made.  It  was  also  stated  that  Russia  had  opened  negotiations  looking 
to  the  increase,  probably  the  doubling,  of  the  Cossack  forces  on  the  Persian  frontier. 
These  incidents,  together  with  Russia's  financial  and  commercial  policy,  were  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  her  plan  to  dominate  Persia  to  the  exclusion  or  minimizing 
of  British  influence.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  announced  that  a  regular  line 
of  Russian  steamers  would  be  established  between  Odessa  and  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
March,  igoi,  and  that  Russian  trade  would  be  openly  and  actively  encouraged  in 
southern  Persia. 

PBRU,  a  republic  on  the  PaciBc  coast  of  South  America  between  Ecuador  and 
Chile.    The  capital  is  Lima. 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  comprises  ei([hteen  departments  and  two 
littoral  provinces,  the  total  estimated  area  of  which  is  1,709,804  square  kilometres 
(683,130  square  miles).  This  does  not  include  the  province  of  Tacna  (12,590  square 
miles),  ceded  provisionally  to  Chile.  According  to  the  official  estimate  of  1896,  the 
population  is  4,609,999,  exclusive  of  many  uncivilized  Indians,  whose  number  is  not 
known.  An  estimate — little  better  than  a  guess — places  their  number  at  350,000. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  of  Peruvian  (Indian)  blood, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  mixed  race,  and  about  one-fifth  of  Spanish  descent.  Europeans 
in  Peru  number  about  18,000  and  Chinese  nearly  35,000.  Approximate  populations 
of  the  principal  cities  have  been  reported  as-^ollows:  Lima,  113,000;  Arequipa,  35,- 
000;  Callao.  39,000;  Catacaos,  25,000;  Ayachuco  and  Cuzco,  each  20,000;  Cincha. 
18.000;  Iquitos,  i2,coo;  Huancavelica,  5000;  Huanuco,  4000;  Mollendo,  3000. 

The  final  disposition  of  Tacna,  including  Arica,  which  was  formerly  a  Peruviai 
department,  but  which  since  the  war  of  1883  has  been  under  the  sovereignty  of  Chile, 
was,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Ancon,  to  have  been  decided  by  a  plebiscite  in  that 
department  in  1894.  But  Chile  has  steadily  refused  to  authorize  such  a  referendum, 
and  in  1900  intimated  her  intention  to  make  her  hold  on  Tacna  and  Arica  permanent. 
The  attitude  of  CHiile  is  causing  some  apprehension  in  Argentina,  where  it  is  feared 
that  the  former  country  may  pursue  the  same  policy  of  disregard  with  Argentine 
treaties,  and  when  an  opportune  time  arrives  lay  forcible  claim  to  Puna  de  Atacama 
and  the  disputed  valleys  of  the  southern  Andes.  It  was  reported  in  the  summer  of 
1900  that,  in  order  to  obtain  favorable  American  influence  in  her  dispute  with  Chile 
over  Tacna,  Peru  had  offered  the  United  States  a  coaling  station  on  the  Pacific. 

Governmevt. — The  constitution,  which  is  based  on  that  of  the  United  States,  vests 
the  chief  executive  authority  in  a  president,  who  is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  four 
years,  is  not  eligible  for  the  ensuing  term,  and  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  mem- 
bers. The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives.  Senators  represent  the  provinces  in  the  congress,  there 
being  two  senators  from  each  department  containing  two  provinces  and  one  more 
senator  for  each  additional  two  provinces  in  a  department.  Representatives  are 
elected  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  each  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof  over 
15.000.  The  departments  and  the  two  littoral  provinces  are  administered  by  prefects, 
the  provinces  (subdivisions  of  the  departments)  by  sub-prefects,  and  the  districts 
(subdivisions  of  the  provinces)  by  governors. 

The  president  in  1900  was  Sefior  Eduardo  Lopez  de  Romana,  who  was  inaugurated 
in  September,  1899.  He  is  the  second  civilian  president  of  Peru,  a  civil  engineer  who 
until  recently  has  taken  little  interest  in  politics,  and  who,  it  is  said,  did  not  seek  the 
presidency.  His  home  is  in  Arequipa,  an  old,  unprogressive,  conservative  university 
town. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  peace  footing  of  the  regular  army,  which  comprises  infan- 
try, cavalry,  and  artillery,  amounts  to  3075  officers  and  men.  The  navy  is  unim- 
portant, comprising  ten  small  vessels  of  litue  value,  a  screw  steamer,  and  a  cruiser 

of  1700  tons. 

Finance. — The  adoption  of  the  gold  monetary  standard  was  effected  by  two  Span- 
ish-American governments  in  1900— Costa  Rica  and  Peru.  In  April,  1897,  a  move- 
ment was  begun  in  the  latter  country,  and  the  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  and 
the  importation  of  silver  specie  prohibited.  In  1899  the  government  designated  as 
the  monetary  unit  the  gold  libra,  of  the  same  weight,  fineness,  and  value  as  the 
English  pound  sterling  ($4.8665),  and  in  October,  1900,  the  Peruvian  congress  de- 
clared the  value  of  the  silver  sol,  the  former  standard  of  value,  to  be  one-tenth  that 
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of  the  libra.  The  government  now  seems  to  be  on  a  secure  gold  basts,  and  the 
director  of  the  United  States  mint  gives  a  par  value  to  the  sol  (48.665  cents),  which 
in  1899  he  had  quoted  at  43.6  cents.  Practically  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 
was  realized  in  March,  1900,  when  ^old  and  silver  coins  began  to  circulate  at  the 
present  legal  parity.  The  coinage  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  is  31  to  i,  and  the  coitiage 
of  the  libra  is  free. 

Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs;  other  sources  of  revenue  are  taxes  on 
real  estate,  the  salt  monopoly,  posts,  and  telegraphs.  The  largest  expenditures  are 
for  the  departments  of  finance,  war,  and  marine,  and  the  interior.  Stamp  revenues 
and  taxes  on  opium,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  were  farmed  out  in  1896  for  two  years,  the 
conditions  being  that  the  government  receive  about  126,700  soles  a  month  and  one- 
half  of  the  profits  above  that  amount.  On  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  the  con- 
tract was  renewed  for  five  years,  during  which  time  the  government  receives  three- 
fourths  instead  of  one-half  of  the  profits  over  the  stated  amount  Since  1896  the 
salt  industry  has  been  a  government  monopoly,  the  iH'oceeds  being  placed  in  fund 
for  the  redemption  from  Chile  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  The  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  have  been  as  follows  for  fiscal  years: 


By  an  arrangement  concluded  in  January.  1890.  the  Peruvian  govertunent  was 
released  from  its  foreign  debt  by  a  cession  to  the  bondholders,  who  now  constitute 
the  Peruvian  corporation,  of  all  the  federal  railways,  mines — including  the  larye 
silver  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco — lands,  and  suano  deposits  for  a  term  of  sixty-six 
years.  According  to  the  latest  report  available,  the  internal  debt  amounts  to  about 
48,294,000  soles. 

Industries. — Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  principal  industries;  manufactures, 
though  developing,  have  not  yet  become  important.  Though  industrial  conditions 
were  fairly  prosperous  in  tgoo,  the  agricultural  de%'elopment  of  Peru  has  not  hitherto 
been  satisfactory,  but  it  may  be  greatly  augmented  by  irrigation,  which  has  been  pro- 
posed for  the  arid  tracts  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast.  The  fact  that  large  dis- 
tricts are  held  by  a  few  proprietors  unable  to  develop  them  properly  also  makes 
against  agricultural  prosperity.  The  leading  products  are  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar, 
while  others  of  importance  are  cacao,  rubber,  coca  leaves,  rice,  and  other  cereals, 
potatoes,  dyewoods,  medicinal  plants,  wool  (especially  alpaca),  and  fruits.  The 
districts  of  Chanchamayo,  Pancatambo,  and  Perene,  in  central  Peru,  comprise  the 
chief  coffee  region.  Though  coffee  culture  is  increasing,  satisfactory  results  will 
protably  not  be  realized  until  steam  communication  is  established  between  the  valley 
of  Chanchamayo  and  the  Amazon  port  Iquitos.  The  number  of  recorded  mining 
claims  is  about  3500,  of  which  about  3500  are  in  course  of  development.  About 
one-half  of  the  mining  companies  are  controlled  by  foreigners.  Among  the  minerals 
now  exploited  are  silver,  gold,  copper,  mercury,  zinc,  lead,  sulphur,  salt,  borate  of 
lime,  and  petroleum,  the  production  of  the  last  two  commodities  being  comparatively 
new  industries.  The  production  of  petroleum  is  increasing,  the  output  for  1898 
(17.225,000  litres,  or  4,075.284  gallons)  being  nearly  ?ix  times  that  of  1891.  The 
exploitation  of  borate  of  lime  in  the  department  of  Arequipa  has  assumed  consider- 
able importance;  the  export  of  11,850,000  kilogrammes  in  1898,  worth  about  $949,000, 
was  ten  times  tlie  amount  exported  in  1896. 

Commrrcc. — The  leading  exports  include  sugar,  silver,  copper,  cotton,  coffee,  rub- 
ber, wool,  cocaine,  coca  leaves,  rice,  hides,  borate  of  lime,  and  guano.  The  principal 
imports  arc  cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  iron  and  hlcel  ware,  and  machinery,  food- 
stuffs, and  furniture.  Foreign  trade,  which  is  carried  on  mainly  through  the  ports 
of  Callao,  Mollcndo,  Salaverry,  Chimbote,  Paita,  Eten,  Trujillo,  and  Pisco,  has  been 
reported  (in  soles)  as  follows  for  fiscal  years: 


CommunicatioHS, — Industrial  progress  is  retarded  in  Peru,  as  in  other  Latin- 
American  coimtries,  by  the  difficulties  of  transportation.  Wagon  roads  are  few  in 
nvunber  and  for  the  most  part  in  wretched  condition.  In  the  May  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  wa.s  reported  the  opening  of  the  Central  Railroad, 
connecting  the  coa.st  with  the  navigable  rivers  on  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Other  rail- 
way lines  have  been  projected.  In  1897  the  railways  open  to  traffic  aggregated  gil 
miles  in  length,  of  which  those  belonging  to  the  state  (844  miles)  were  operated  by 
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the  PcTuvom  corporation.  The  cost  of  the  railways,  private  and  statcv  tndndtpg 
those  ceded  to  Chile,  is  abotit  $i75,ooo,ooa  In  1897  the  frciglA  carried  by  the  rail- 
roads amounted  to  ahout  540^000  tons,  and  m  idtiB  aboat  505.000  tons ;  the  passengers 
carried  in  each  oi  these  years  nttmbesed  about  3,150.000.  The  Galeni  tunnel  on  the 
Oro^  road,  with  an  elcration  of  15,665  feet,  is  the  highest  point  ever  readied  by  a 
railway.   In  1900  Penvhad  3618  ktlomelres  (2248  miles)  of  telegraph  lines. 

Religion  and  Education. — Political  but  not  religious  freedom  is  guaranteed  Xrf  the 
constitution,  which  prohibits  the  public  exercise  o£  other  faiths  than  Roman.  Catholi- 
cism, the  state  religion.  The  law,  however,  is  not  strictly  enforced,  as  there  are 
Anglican  chiirche5  and  schools  in  lima  and  Callao,  and  in  the  spring  of  1899  it  was 
announced  that  the  govemnient  would  guarantee  to  fore^ners  comfriete  liberty  of 
conscience,  "withont  any  further  obligation  than  that  of  respecting  the  state  re- 
ligion." Frnoajy  instruction  is  nominally  cocnpulaory,  and  in  the  munieipai  schools 
gratuitous.  In  1900  the  reported  number  of  periodicals  and  aewspapers  published 
was  €&f  of  which  lima  had  33. 

Political  Troubtcs.-~A  cabinet  that  lasted  only  three  days  was  formed  on  August 
2S  under  Seiior  Ribeyro,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  31st  by  one  under  Sefior 
Z^^rra,  composed  of  men  of  affairs,  whose  interests,  it  was  believed,  were  more  in 
the  good  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  than  in  any  political  party.  This  cabinet,  however, 
was  decidedly  disappointing.  Upon  a  unanimous  vote  01  cemure,  passed  by  the 
congress  for  alleged  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  the  minister  of  finance,  the  cabinet 
resigned  on  October  2,  and  the  following  day  a  new  cabinet  was  formed  with  Senor 
Almenara  at  its  head.  The  financial  scandals  that  brought  about  the  ministerial 
crisis  also  provoked  rioting  in  Lima.  A  mob  of  5000  persons  vas  reported  to  have 
stoned  the  presidential  palace  on  September  30. 

FirrEK&BOiC  The  production  of  petroleum  In  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted 
to  57,070,850  barrels,  valued  at  $64,603,904,  and  the  estimated  production  for  1900  is 
put  at  63,100,596  barrels,  valued  at  $75,365,685.  During  the  year  1900  the  most 
miportant  developments  in  the  United  States  ha\-e  been,  perhaps,  in  California,  where 
some  great  strikes  were  made,  especiaHy  one  of  paraffine  oil,  reported  from  Marin 
County.  If  tins  discovery  proves  as  important  as  accounts  indicate,  it  is,  indeed, 
of  interest,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  California  petroleum  has  an  asphaltimi 
base.  Tlie  production  from  all  the  oil  fields  in  California  during  igoo  was  larger 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  wells  of  Kem  Coimty  were  eroecially  promi- 
nent. Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coal  in  the  Pacific  coast  States,  petroleum  is  findii^j 
many  applications  which  would  he  overlooked  m  the  East.  It  is  exterrsively  used  in 
the  Southwest  as  fael  for  locomotives,  and  it  is  stated  thai  a  contract  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  with  an  oil  company,  which  calls  for  the  amraai  de- 
fivery  of  1.250.000  barrels  of  oil  for  the  next  fire  years. 

The  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  and  a  part  of  Ohio,  com- 
prising the  Appalachian  district,  produced  during  1900,  3C.486.222  barrels,  the  Lima 
oil  fields  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  21,647,095  barrels,  while  the  estimated  production  for 
other  States  is  as  follows:  California,  3.500,000  barrels;  Colorado,  500^000  barrets; 
Kansas,  125.279  barrels,  and  Wyoming.  7000  barrels.  The  Chemiker  Zeitmrg  (VoL 
XXTV.,  p.  92)  gives  a  review  of  the  petroteum  industry  of  the  world. 

PETROZiEfUM  DRINBINO.  It  is  reported  that  the  habit  of  petroleum  drinking 
has  been  prevalent  for  a  considerable  period  in  Bastille,  France,  and  is  spreading 
through  the  country.  The  Medical  Society  of  Paris  considers  it  i»ecessary  to  take 
measures  to  limit  the  evil.  The  habit  is  said  to  render  the  victim  morose  and  sullen. 
The  ultimate  results  of  the  indulgence  are  not  yet  studied  by  physicians. 

PRBZiPS^  Edward  John,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  eat-minister  of  the  Urrited  States  to  Great 
Britain,  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  9,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Middlcbury, 
Vt..  July  n,  1822,  and  was.  educated  at  Middlcbury  College,  gradtrating  there  in 
1840.  After  studying  law  at  Yale  and  with  Horatio  Seymour  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Vermont  bar  in  1843.  He  practised  in  his  native  town  and  in  Burlington,  whither 
he  went  in  1845.  Before  the  war.  like  his  father.  United  States  Senator  Samnel  S. 
Phelps,  he  was  a  pro-slavery  Democrat.  In  1851-53  he  was  second  comptroITer  of 
the  treasury  under  President  Fillmore.  In  1870  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Vermont 
constitutional  ctwvention,  in  1877  presided  over  the  centemiial  ceremonies  commem- 
orating the  battle  of  Bennmgton,  and  in  1880  lectured  on  medical  jnrisprudcnce  at 
the  University  of  Vermont,  anJ  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. In  the  last-named  year,  as  tur-  Democratic  candidate,  he  stood  imsnccessfully 
for  the  governorship  of  the  State,  and  ten  years  later,  as  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  was  defeated  by  the  late  Justin  Smith  Morrill.  In  1885  he  was 
nominated  by  President  Oe\'eIand  to  succeed  James  Russell  Lowell  as  minister  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  ability  of  his  eminent  predecessor  made  his  poi^ition 
a  difficult  one  to  fill,  but  he  showed  the  tact  of  a  true  diplomatist,  and  while  always 
firmlv  safeguarding  American  interests,  succeeded  both  in  gaining  the  esteem  of  Uie 
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English  people  and  in  strengthening  the  sympathy  between  them  and  his  own 
countrymen.  In  1881  Phelps  was  appointed  Kent  professor  of  law  at  Yale,  and 
resumed  his  duties  there  after  his  return  from  London.  He  was  an  axthority  on 
constituticHial  and  international  law,  and  was  highly  regarded  as  a  lecturer  in  the  law 
school.  In  1893  he  served  as  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  United  States  government 
before  the  court  of  arbitration  on  the  Bering  Sea  controversy.  In  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1896  Phelps  could  not  bring  himself  to  support  the  Democratic  plat- 
form and  candidate,  and  cast  his  ballot  for  Mr.  McKinley.  He  disapproved  of  the 
latter's  administration,  however,  touching  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  became 
a  decided  anti-expansionist.  He  was  a  conservative  and  scholarly  man,  whose 
opinions  on  law  and  statecraft  were  usually  sound  and  always  honest  At  the  time 
of  his  death  a  prominent  journal  said  that  "first  of  all,  he  was  an  American,  whose 
patriotism  was  never  under  suspicion  and  who  honored  his  country  not  by  declaiming, 
but  by  exemplifying  its  highest  virtues." 

FBI  BETA  KAPPA,  an  honorary  Greek-letter  society,  chapters  of  which  are 
found  in  50  American  colleges.  It  was  organized  in  1776,  and  has  an  active  member- 
ship of  over  12,000.  The  next  triennial  meeting  is  to  be  hdd  in  1901.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  chapters  is  directed  by  the  national  council,  consisting  of  20  senators 
and  delegates  from  the  various  chapters.  Officers  of  the  national  council :  President, 
Hon.  J.  A.  De  Remer,  LL.D.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  secretary  and  treasurer.  Rev. 
E.  B.  Parsons,  D.D.,  Williamstown,  Mass.  The  secretary  has  just  issued  a  handbook 
and  catalogue  of  the  fifty  chapters.  * 

PHZLHABMONIO  BOOTETT,  New  York,  founded  1842  and  incorporated  1853, 
is  the  oldest  and  largest  orchestral  association  in  the  United  States.  Eight  concerts 
and  eight  public  rehearsals  were  to  be  given  in  the  season  igoo-oi  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
President,  E.  Francis  Hyde;  conductor,  Emil  Paur;  secretary,  August  Roebbclen. 

PHILIP,  John  Woodward,  rear-admiral  in  the  United  States  Navy,  died  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  June  30,  190a  Born  in  New  York  City,  August  26,  1840,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  1856,  and  was  ensMced  in  the  Uockading 
service  against  the  Confederacy  during  the  entire  Civil  War.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  Stone  River  fight  while  executive  officer  of  the  Pawnee,  and  became 
a  lieutenant-commander  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1877  he  was  detached 
from  the  regular  service  to  command  the  WoodrufT  scientific  expedition  around  the 
world.  He  became  a  captain  in  18^,  and  took  command  of  the  Texas  on  October  18. 
1897.  With  that  battle-ship  he  took  a  conyjicuous  part  in  the  naval  battle  of  Santi- 
ago, July  3,  1898,  being  in  the  thick  of  the  nring  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Spanish  boats 
from  start  to  finish.  Captain  Philip's  gentleness  and  deep  religious  devotion  were 
attested  by  the  following  incident  of  that  eng^ment  When  the  battle  was  practi- 
cally won,  an  explosion  took  place  on  the  Oguendo,  and  the  dismembered  legs,  arms, 
and  bodies  of  Spanish  sailors  flying  through  the  air  could  be  plainly  seen  from 
the  Texas.  The  American  sailors  began  cheering,  but  were  quickly  stopped  by 
Captain  Philip,  who  compelled  silence  with  the  command,  "Don't  cheer,  twys,  the 
poor  devils  are  dying."  In  January,  1899,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  and  in  March  was  promoted  rear-admiral.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  conspicuous  figures  at  the  cdebration  in  honor  of  Admiral  Dewey  in 
September,  1899. 

PHIIJPPINE8,  a  group  of  islands  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Spain 
in  1898,  lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  4  45'  and  21°  north  latitude,  and  in  longi- 
tude between  118"  and  127°  east  from  Greenwich.  The  number  of  islands  has  been 
estimated  at  from  1200  to  1800,  most  of  which  are  small.  The  actual  land  area  is 
about  140,000  square  miles.  The  island  of  Luzon,  where  the  capital  city  (Manila) 
is  located,  is  the  largest  member  of  the  group,  being  about  the  size  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Mindanao  is  nearly  as  large,  but  its  population  is  much  smaller.  The 
estimates  of  population  of  the  islands  vary  from  7,500,000  to  10,000,000.  Since  parts 
of  the  islands  are  as  yet  unexplored,  and  inhabited  by  tribes  almost  sav^e,  no  census 
has  ever  been  taken.  Racially  the  inhabitants  are  principally  Malays,  but  there  are 
thirty  or  more  different  races,  all  speaking  different  dialects. 

Climate. — The  thermometer  during  July  and  August  rarely  goes  below  79°  or 
above  85°.  The  extreme  ranges  in  a  year  are  said  to  be  61"  and  97°.  and  the  annual 
mean  81°.  There  are  three  well-marked  seasons:  temperate  and  dry  from  No- 
vember to  February ;  hot  and  dry  from  March  to  May ;  and  temperate  and  wet  from 
June  to  October.  The  rainy  season  reaches  its  maximum  in  July  and  August,  when 
the  rains  are  constant  and  very  heavy.  The  total  rainfall  has  been  as  high  as  114 
inches  in  one  year.  Yellow  fever  appears  to  be  unknown  in  the  islands.  The 
diseases  most  fatal  among  the  natives  are  cholera  and  small-pox,  both  of  which 
are  brought  from  China.  Of  the  milder  diseases,  the  most  prevalent  are  malarial 
fever  and  diarrhoea. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  into  the 
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United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands  aggregated  in  value  $5,971,208;  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines,  $^640,449;  total,  $8,611,657,  an  increase 
of  $3,801,690  in  a  year.  The  principal  imports  into  the  United  States  from  the 
Philippines  in  1899-1900  were  sugar,  $925,335,  and  vegetable  fibres,  $5,014,770. 

Banks  and  Currency. — In  1900  the  Banco  Espanol  Filipino  reported :  Capital  stock, 
$1,500,000;  reserve  fund,  $750,000;  safety  deposits,  $488,390;  time  deposits,  $857,- 
372;  and  total  resources,  $8,580,834.  The  Monte  de  Piedad  y  Caja  de  Ahorros 
(savings  bank)  reported,  on  August  31,  1900:  Capital,  $231,361;  savings  deposits, 
$740,314;  and  total  resources,  $1,176,160.  The  established  currencj;  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  when  the  United  States  took  possession  was  the  Mexican  silver  dollar.  Smce 
the  American  occupation  a  large  amount  of  American  gold  pieces  has  been  intro- 
duced, chiefly  for  army  purposes,  and  the  adoption  of  this  dollar  as  the  r^lar  cur- 
rency of  the  islands  has  been  suggested.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  such  a  change 
would  have  a  very  disturbing  enect  on  trade  conditions  throughout  the  islands,  and 
would  be  considered  a  hardship  by  the  provincial  and  wage-earning  classes.  The 
chief  causes  for  complaint  at  present  are  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  Mexican  silver 
dollar,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  money,  but  especially  of  fractional 
currency.  As  a  corrective  for  this  imsatisfactory  state  of  the  currency,  several  plans 
were  advanced.  One  plan  was  to  place  the  currency  upon  a  gold  basis,  United 
States  money.  But  the  paymaster-general  and  others  pointed  out  that  by  changing 
to  a  gold  basis,  without  time  for  preparation,  the  business  of  the  islands  would  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  greatest  confusion,  thus  creating  a  corresponding  antago- 
nism to  the  United  States.  Two  other  plans  were  suggested.  One  was,  that  the 
United  States  should  coin  a  silver  dollar  for  use  in  the  islands,  which,  although 
sharing  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  would  prevent  the  limited  supply  of 
Mexican  dollars  from  being  uniformly  valued  2  or  3  per  cent,  higher  than  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  and  could  not  be  forced  into  circulation  in  the  East.  For  this  reason 
it  was  recommended  that  the  Manila  mints  be  opened  for  the  free  coinage  of 
dollars  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  Mexican  dollars,  and  that  there  be  also  a  sub- 
sidiary coinage  ot  smaller  pieces,  debased  enough  to  prevent  melting  or  export. 
"This  Philippine  currency  should  not  be  given  a  legal-tender  value,  but  be  allowed 
to  circulate  on  its  intrinsic  value,  and  as  such  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  etc., 
as  Mexicans  are  at  present."  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  serious  objection  to  this 
plan  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  industries  and  business  of  the  islands  would  still  be  left 
to  "the  evil  effects  of  a  money  unrelated  in  any  fixed  way  to  the  settling  house 
standard"  of  the  great  commercial  centres.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  (U.  S.)  proposed  that  either  the  United  States  or  the  insular  govern- 
ment coin  pesos  or  Filipino  dollars,  weighing  415^  grains  each  900  fine,  and  redeem 
them  on  demand,  at  the  rate  of  two  Filipino  dollars  for  one  of  gold.  At  the  prevailing 
price  of  silver  bullion  this  would  net  the  government  about  5  per  cent  profit,  and  the 
profit  so  acquired  might  be  placed  in  a  trust  fund  to  meet  shrinkage  in  possible 
redemptions.  By  this  means  comparative  stability  would  be  aiven  to  the  exchai^s 
of  the  island.  For  since  in  the  islands  gold  and  silver  would  be  always  interchange- 
able at  the  rate  of  one  to  two,  "neither  London  nor  New  York  exchange  could  reach 
a  point  higher  than  the  cost  of  shipping  gold,  nor  could  the  rate  of  exchange  fall 
below  the  cost  of  bringing  gold  into  the  islands."  This  plan  then  appeared  to  offer 
the  best  means  of  establishing  a  domestic  Filipino  money,  consonant  with  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  in  sufficient  supply,  stable,  and  in  "a  fixed  relation 
to  the  world's  money." 

■  Education. — After  the  Americans  had  taken  Manila,  the  schools  of  that  city  were 
reopened  by  the  military  authorities  through  an  order  which  made  attendance  com- 
pulsory. The  first  American  superintendent  was  Father  McKinnon.  By  September 
30,  1899,  the  total  attendance  in  the  Manila  schools,  including  the  high  school,  called 
the  Ateneo,  the  girls'  municipal  schools,  and  the  normal  school,  was  5706,  the  school 
population  being  about  25,000.  Secondary  education  has  been  provided  for  by  the 
college  of  San  Juan  de  Letran,  the  municipal  athenaeum  in  Manila,  and  colleges  and 
academics  in  the  provincial  capitals,  which  professed  to  fit  their  scholars  for  the 
University  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Manila.  There  were  69  of  these  institutions  in  all. 
There  were  also  a  normal  school,  a  nautical  school,  business  colleges,  a  manual 
training  school,  a  school  of  painting,  sculpture  and  engraving,  agricultural  experi- 
ment schools,  a  school  of  telegraphy,  and  advanced  schools  for  girls.  The  appoint- 
ment of  F.  W.  Atkinson  as  superintendent  of  public'instruction  on  May  6,  1900,  marks 
the  change  from  the  military  to  the  civil  control  of  the  schools.  The  school  year  is 
from  June  to  March.  In  1899  there  were  in  Manila  41  schools,  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
about  $5000  per  month.  Two  of  the  schools  for  boys  are  conducted  by  28  Jesuit 
fathers,  and  one,  for  girls,  by  a  Spanish  sisterhood,  of  whom  12  act  as  teachers.  The 
remaining  38  schools — 19  for  each  sex — are.  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  authorities. 
Military  Government.— The  military  division  of  the  Philippines  is  composed  of 
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feur  departments,  as  follows:  Department  of  Northern  LiuOHr  Iwadqiartexs, 
Manila,  comisander,  Ulajor-General  Loyd  Wheaton-;  Department  of  Southam  Lu- 
zon, headquarters,  Manila,  commander,  Major-General  ^hn  C.  BBtes;  DtpartmeBt 
of  the  Visayas,  headquarters,  Iloilo,  commander,  Brigadier-General  Rokxirt  P. 
Hughes;  and  D^artment  of  Mindanao  and  jiolo,  headqaerters,  Zunboaaiga,  com- 
mander, Brigadier-General  Wm.  A.  Kobbe.  The  head<{iiartiCT»  of  the  attire  division 
ef  ttte  Phrftppmes  is  at  Manila,  and  the  commander  is  Major-Geatral  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur.  For  an  aecoturt  of  the  military  movements,  see  paragraph  on  The  Phtt^pcoe 
Insurrection  in  the  article  United  States. 

The  Commission  of  iSgg. — On-  February  i  the  Philippine  iovestigatioii  conmirtfiee, 
appointed  by  the  President  in  1899,  and  consisting  of  Jacob  Gould  Slwrman.  presi- 
dent of  Comefl  University,  chairman ;  Admiral  George  Dewey,  Professor  Dean  C 
Worcester,  University  of  Midiigan ;  Mr.  Charles  Eienby,  ex-minister  to  China,  and 
General  E.  S.  Oris,  presented  the  most  important  part  of  their  final  rqioift.  The 
commission  reeommended  that  so  soon  as  military  conditions  permitted,  a  territorial 
government  should  be  established  with  a  governor-general  and  cabinet,  a  senafie  and 
a  chamber  of  deputies ;  the  senate  to  be  half  appointive  and  half  elective  and  the 
chamber  to  Im  whoITy  etectFvc  on  an  educational  and  property  saJErage  basis.  Tbe 
FiKi»ino5  ought  to  be  represented  by  a  delegate  in  Congress,  and  alL  nminiipal  aad 
administrative  officers  shoufd,  so  far  as  possible,  be  chosen  from  the  Filipinos.  The 
different  tribes  in  the  Ardiipelaga — Visayam,  Tagalogs.  Vicois>  Ilocanoa,  etc — €i«ght 
to  be  allowed'  to  a  large  extent  to  manage  their  own  affairs  i»  accordance  witJi  tieir 
customs  and  ideas,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  counties  in.  American  Sutea 
have  separate  jurisdiction;  this  would  in  no  way  interfere  with,  a  cmtD^  Ulfied 
government,  which  the  commission  considered  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Philippine  Commission.-~-\Ti  March,  1900.  the  President  appointed  z  civil 
commission  composed  d  Wnv.  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  president  Professor  Dean  G. 
Worcester,  of  Michigan;  Lnke  E.  Wright,  of  Tennessee;  Henry  C.  Ide.  of  Veraaont; 
and  Professor  Bernard  Moses,  of  California,  to  "contimK  and  perfect  the  wvrii  of 
organizing  and  establishing  civil  government  already  conunenccd:  bjr  the  military 
anthoritieg,  snbject  m  all  respects  to  any  laws  which  Congress  may  hertafiber  enact" 
-More  particiriarly.  the  duties  of  this  commission  were,  lirst,  to  establish,  municipal 
governments,  in  which  the  natives  of  the  islands,  both  in  tbe  cities  and  in  the  rural 
districts,  slronM  be  afforded  the  opportimity  to  manage  their  own  affairs  to  the 
fullest  cTttent  of  which,  after  careful  study  of  their  capacities*  they  mifcht  be  found 
to  be  capable;  second,  to  organize  government  in  the  larger  adiniaistrati'de  dtvistoaa 
corresponding  to  cotmties.  departments,  or  provinces;  and  third,  wkenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commission,  the  conditio^  of  affairs  in  the  isfands  shoatd  be  such  that 
the  central  administration  might  safely  be  transferred  from  nnilirary  to  civil  con- 
trol, to  report  that  conclusion  to  the  secretary  of  war  of  the  United  Slates,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  as  to  the  foiTn  of  civil  government  to  be  established. 
The  commissioners  proceeded  to  tbe  Philippines,  and  arrived  at  Manila  ia  Affcih 

On  September  20,  the  preliminary  report  of  the  conimissioB,  dated  Angust  21, 
was  made  puWic. 

The  report  was  in  part  as  follows:  "Hostility  against  Americans  was  originally 
aroused  1^  absurd  folsehoods  of  unscrupalotts  leaders.  Distribution  of  troops  in  300 
posts  has  hy  contact  largely  dispelled  hostility,  and  steadily  improved  temper  of 
people.  Policy  of  leniency,  culminating  in  attmesty,  bad  maitod  effect  to  uduce 
surrenders,  until  defining  of  political  issues  in  United  States,  reported'  here  in  fuH, 
ga\'e  hope  to  iitSurgent  officers  still  in  arms  of  cliangcd  policy  and  stayed  smrrenders 
to  await  result  of  elections.  Existing  insurrection  organization  now  aiaintained 
with  greatest  difficulty.  Change  of  policy,  by  turning  islands  over  to  a  coterie  of 
Tagalog  politicians,  will  blight  their  fair  prospects  of  enormous  miprovement,  drive 
out  capital,  make  life  and  property — secular  and  religious — most  insecure,  banish 
by  fear  of  cruel  proscription  considerable  body  of  conservative  Fil^nnos,  who  have 
aided  Americans  in  well-fomided  belief  that  their  people  are  not  now  fit  for  self- 
gp^'emment,  and  reintrodnce  the  same  oppression  and  corrttption  which  existed 
ra  all  provinces  under  Malolo's  insurgent  government  during  the  eight  raomhs  of  its 
control.  The  result  will  be  factional  strife  between  je:Jous  leaders,  chaos  and 
anarchy,  and  wiH  reqtrire  and  justify  active  intervention  of  oar  government  oc  some 
other."  The  commission  reported  further  that  business  had  been  of  late  much  im- 
pro\'ed,  and  that  the  customs  collections  were  larger  than  tliey  had  ever  been  under 
Spanish  rule.  Extensive  improvements  were^  recommended  for  the  harbor  of 
Manila,  which  would,  the  commission  believed,  with  proper  tariff  and  faciUties,  be- 
come the  great  port  of  the  Orient.  The  commission  recommended  that  railroad  fran- 
chises should  be  at  once  granted.  "Railroads,"  the  commission  said,  "will  revolu- 
tionize life  and  business  in  these  wonderfully  ridi,  beautiful  and  healthful  tropical 
islands."  The  report  concluded  as  follows:  "Calls  from  all  parts  of  tbe  islands  for 
puMic  schools,  schfwl  supplies,  and  English  teachers  arc  greater  than  the  eonouuion 
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can  frovkle  tmAi  ootnprcbenHve  schod  system  ts  organized.  Nigfat  schoois  for 
teactnn;  English  to  adults  are  being  established  in  response  to  popular  demand. 
Creation  of  central  government  iritran  eighteen  months,  like  that  o(  Porto  Rico, 
under  which  substantially  all  rights  subscribed  in  bill  of  rights  in  federal  oonstitu- 
tion,  are  to  be  secured  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  will  bring  to  them  content- 
ment, prosperity,  education,  and  political  enlightenment." 

CrpU  S^rzice.—On  September  19,  the  Philippine  commission,  m  "whom  was  vested 
the  civil  aathorrty  of  the  islands,  oiaogurated  a  system  of  civil  service  for  the 
Philippines.  This  system  ^ovided  for  the  appointment,  by  examination,  of  civilian 
employees  in  the  executive  branches  of  the  insalar  government,  antral,  depart- 
mentu,  and  provincial,  and  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  provided  furtlier  for  the  pro- 
motion of  ciuployeefi  after  satisfactory  service  and  further  examination.  To  carry 
oat  this  purpose  a  civil  service  board  of  three  members  was  estaWished,  with  powers 
similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission;  and  this 
latter  commission  was  directed  by  the  President  to  arrange  for,  and  conduct  sudi  ex- 
aminations for  Philippine  appointments  as  were  held  in  the  United  States.  The 
Philippine  commission  provided  that  atl  applicants  for  positions  should  be  eitker 
natives  of  the  Philippines  or  citizens  of  ^e  United  States,  and  that,  as  ra^rds 
plicants,  no  incpiiry  ^ovld  be  made  and  no  consideration  given  "to  any  information 
rdatrve  to  the  political  or  religious  opinions  or  affiliations  of  persons  examined"* 
for  entrance  or  promotion  in  the  ser\'ice,  prwided,  however,  that  disloyalty  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  shotiid  be  considered  as  a  complete  disqualificaticm 
for  holding  office.  Other  things  being  eqnaJ,  natives  of  the  Philippines  were  to  be 
preferred  for  service,  and  after  them  "all  honorably  discharged  sc^diers,  sailors, 
and  marmes  of  the  United  States."  In  their  discretion,  the  civil  service  board  was 
awthoKzed  to  require  applicants  from  the  United  States  to  be  examined  in  Spanish, 
and  applicants  from  tfie  Philippines  to  be  examined  in  English.  In  examinations 
for  promotion,  credit  was  to  be  «yen  to  the  length  of  time  the  applicant  had  held 
office,  and  to  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of  his  work.  The  board  was  'directed 
to  condact  examinations  not  only  for  the  more  important  executT\-e  technical  posi- 
tions, but  also  for  members  of  the  police,  fire  departments,  and  prison  departments 
in  Manila;  in  these  latter  cases  examinations  were  not  to  he  competitive,  and  the 
determination  of  the  ap^icant's  industry,  sobriety,  and  capacity  were  to  he  con- 
sidered euBicient. 

Civil  Government. — In  his  annual  report  for  1900,  the  secretary  of  war  reported 
that  a  system  of  civil  government  for  the  Philippines  had  been  ptit  into  partial 
operation.  This  was  also  witnessed  by  the  report  of  the  Philippine  commission,  fhe 
Amnesty  proclamation  of  the  military  governor,  and  the  establishment  of  civil 
service  in  the  islands.  The  secretary  further  reported  the  organization  of  a  su- 
preme court,  composed  of  six  Filipino  lawyers  of  Luzon,  Panay,  and  Cebu,  and  of 
three  officers  of  the  United  States  army,  who  were  also  members  of  the  bar.  Of 
this  court  Don  Cayetano  Arellano,  an  able  lawyer  of  the  islands,  was  made  chief- 
justice.  Subordinate  courts  were  also  created,  first  for  the  city  of  Manila,  at»d 
later  for  other  r^ions,  as  the  American  occupation  extended.  The  substantive  body 
of  Spanish  law,  which  had  previously  prevailed  in  the  Archipelago,  was  held  to  by 
the  courts,  but  the  Spanish  code  of  criminal  procedure  was  changed.  This  "had 
been  exceedingly  cfipressive  and  regardless  of  personal  rights,"  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, desired  to  introdttce,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded 
by  United  States  laws  to  citizens  accused  of  crime.  Accordingly,  the  supreme  court, 
assisted  by  the  native  attorney-general,  Don  Florentino  Torres,  drew  np  a  new  code 
of  crimisal  procedure,  urfiich  was  promulgated  by  an  order  of  April  23,  1900.  On 
J^uary  J9,  190Q,  a  board,  consisting  of  the  chief-justice,  the  attorney-general,  and 
three  American  judicial  officers,  was  appointed  to  draw  xtp  a  general  statute  for  "the 
estaUishmcnt  of  numicipal  governments,  through  which  the  pecqjle  of  the  islands 
might  control  their  own  local  affairs  by  officers  of  their  own  selection."  On  March 
39,  this  statute,  which  gave  to  new  municiMlities  "a  really  antonomons  and  de- 
centralized" government,  went  into  effect.  To  the  central  authority  was  reserved 
only  such  supervisory  power  as  might  be  necessary  to  require  the  authority  vested 
in  the  municipal  officers  to  be  exercised  with  loyalty  and  good  faith.  Among  laws 
aiid  regulations  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  were  the  following:  Civil 
marriages  were  accorded  the  same  legal  status  as  religious  marriages ;  a  quarantine 
act  was  put  in  force;  the  coasting  trade  was  regulated,  and  "a  rigid  hi^h  license 
and  early  closing  law  was  enforced  upon  tlie  saloons  in  the  city  of  Manila."  On 
Septeaiber  i.  1900,  the  PhDippine  commission  took  over  the  central  civil  authority 


(Mexican)  for  the  constructKoi  and  repair  of  highways  and  bridges  and  $5000 
(Mexican)  for  the  survey  of  a  railroad  to  the  mountains  of  Bcnguet,  in  the  central 
■orticn  of  the  Isle  of  Luzon.  The  railroad  proposed  was  to  be  about  45  miles  in 
length  and  was  to  extend  from  the  railroad  connecting  Manila  in  the  south  and 


commission  appropriated  $2,000,000 
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Dagupan  by  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen  on  the  central  west  of  the  island,  to  the  high  in- 
terior portion  of  the  isIanH,  about  170  miles  from  Manila.  It  was  believed  that  the 
dry  and  cool  climate  in  this  section  would  be  of  great  value  for  the  recuperation  of 
troops  and  foreign  residents.  Moreover,  the  railroad  would  furnish  communication 
with  large  stretches  of  rich  i^icultural  land.  Among  other  acts  of  the  rammission 
was  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for  the  improvement  01  the  harbor  of  Manila,  where, 
under  existing  conditions,  cargoes  of  large  vessels  had  to  be  lightered  for  several 
miles ;  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  and  the  considera- 
tion of  a  revised  tariff  schedule.  The  secretary  of  war  stated  that  the  revenues  of  the 
island  were  increasing,  although  derived  mainly  from  customs.  The  customs  receipts 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  were  $5,482,448.45.  The  receipts  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1900,  showed,  as  compared  with  the  six  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  an  increase  of  $1,785,496.25.  As,  however,  the  revenues  would  not  suf- 
fice for  the  immediate  needed  improvements  of  roads  and  harbors,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  schools  and  railroads,  the  secretary  recommended  that  Congress  eitl^ 
make  a  loan  to  the  insular  treasury,  to  be  repaid  from  the  revenues  of  the  island,  for 
purposes  of  railroad  construction,  or  that  authority  be  granted  the  island  to  issue 
bonds  which  should  be  secured  by  a  Hen  upon  the  road. 

Amnesty  Proclamation. — On  June  21,  1900,  upon  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  the  Philippine  commission,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  military  governor, 
offering  "complete  immunity  to  all  Philippine  natives  in  insurrection  against  the 
United  States  who  should  within  nine^  days  subscribe  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
■States  in  the  Philippines."  The  proclamation  set  forth  that  natives  presenting 
themselves  for  this  purpose  would  be  "received  with  due  consideration,  according 
to  rank,"  that  provision  would  be  made  for  their  immediate  necessities,  and  that  the 
United  States  would  furnish  them  with  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  archipelago. 
The  proclamation  concluded  by  stating  that  "in  order  to  provide  in  some  measure 
for  destitute  Filipino  soldiers,"  the  United  States  would  pay  30  pesos  ($15)  for 
every  rifle  in  good  condition  given  over  to  the  military  authorities.  As  supplemental 
to  this  proclamation  and  in  explanation  of  the  intentions  of  the  government  to  which 
the  Filipinos  were  asked  to  give  allegiance,  the  military  governor  on  July  2  issued 
another  public  statement,  ba^ed  largely  upon  the  President's  instructions  to  the 
Philippine  commission.  In  this  statement  the  governor  gave  assurance  that  what- 
ever form  of  civil  government  was  established  in  the  Philippines  the  fundamental 
governmental  principles  common  to  English-speaking  countries  would  be  observed; 
that  private  property  would  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation; 
that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  exist,  except  as  3  punishment 
for  crime ;  that  no  law  should  be  passed  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press  or  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  peacefully  to  assemble  and  petition  the  government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances ;  that  no  disqualification  for  holding  civil  or  military  office  should  arise 
from  service  in  the  insui^ent  army;  that  there  should  be  complete  religious  freedom, 
and  that  no  minister  should  be  molested  in  his  calling,  neither  should  he  in  any  way 
receive  aid  from  the  government,  but  that  the  separation  of  church  and  state  should 
be  absolute  and  entire.  In  his  individual  capaci^  the  governor  also  guaranteed  the 
following:  First,  that  upon  the  complete  cessation  of  hostilities  the  United  States 
would  return  or  make  adequate  payment  for  all  private  Filipino  property  in  its  pos- 
session, provided  that  the  owners  thereof  took  the  oath  of  allegiance;  and,  second, 
that  all  money  held  by  the  Filipinos  for  the  use  of  the  insurgent  army  should  upon 
being  deposited  with  the  United  States  government  at  Manila,  be  used  as  a  trust 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  insurgent  soldiers  and  their  dependents.  This  fund 
should  be  distributed,  under  the  advice  of  the  military  governor,  by  a  committee 
recommended  by  General  Aguinaldo  or  "such  other  high  authority  as  was  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned;"  and  in  consideration  of  this  money  deposited  for  relief  purposes 
the  United  States  agreed  to  place  in  the  same  fund  money  to  an  equal  amount 
captured  by  the  United  States  from  the  insurgent  forces.  The  secretary  of  war 
stated  that  after  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation  more  than  five  thousand  persons 
of  all  grades  of  the  military  and  civil  service  of  the  insurrection,  and  including  many 
of  the  most  prominent  officials  of  the  former  Tagalog  government,  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

New  Purchases. — By  an  oversight  the  islands  of  Cibitu  and  Cagayan  were  not 
named  in  the  treaty  of^peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  in  1898.  They  are 
situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Philippine  archipelago,  and  have  a  population  of 
about  7000.  The  omission  was  discovered  in  igoo,  and  to  avoid  the  embarrassment 
of  having  the  islands  fall  into  the  possession  of  some  other  Power  than  Spain,  to 
be  used  as  a  naval  station,  the  United  States  agreed  by  treaty  to  pay  Spain  $100,000 
for  them. 

The  Political  Outlook  in  the  Islands. — That  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Philippine  commission,  oromised  in  the  near  future  peace  and  con- 
tentment tmder  federal  authority  was  denied  during  the  year  hy  several  competent 
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observers.  These  writers  contended  that  the  Americans  had  unnecessarily  aroused 
the  antagonism  of  the  Filipinos  by  treating  them  all  alike  as  savages  ignorant  of 
Western  civilization,  when,  in  fact,  there  were  thousands  of  Filipmos  who  were 
intellectually  equal  to  average  middle-class  Europeans.  Mr.  John  Foreman,  a  recog- 
nized authority  upon  Philippine  matters,  also  thought  that  the  American  treatment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  question  had  further  aggravated  the  situation.  "The  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  rebellion  against  Spain, '  said  Mr.  Foreman,  "was  monastic 
interference  in  the  civil  government,"  and  "the  chief  reform  for  which  the  natives 
shed  their  blood  was  the  expulsion  of  the  friars."  At  the  brief  session  of  the 
Philippine  Congress  a  bill  was  enacted  providing  for  church  disestablishment,  "be- 
cause the  whole  community  recognized  that  their  tardy  development  in  the  past  was 
due  to  retrogressive  ecclesiastical  tutelage— yet,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  first 
important  acts  of  the  American  authorities  in  Manila  was  to  favor  the  return  of  the 
monks  to  the  islands,  and  there  is  still  a  movement  on  foot  to  restore  to  them  their 
former  status  and  the  possession  of  lands  to  which  they  cannot  show  a  good  title." 

Outside  of  these  two  special  causes  for  complaint  by  the  Filipinos  was  the  more 
general  fact  that  American  institutions  are  at  variance  with  the  ideas,  traditions,  and 
customs  of  the  Filipinos.  On  account  of  this,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Americans  can 
hold  without  disturbance  only  such  parts  of  the  archipelago  as  are  actually  gar- 
risoned, and  that  so  soon  as  the  garrisons  are  withdrawn  from  any  place  trouble 
will  be  likely  to  ensue.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  Filipinos  when  conquered  in 
any  section  will  in  general  appear  to  be  acquiescent  to  American  rule.  But  this 
should  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  because  such  acquiescence  may  be  dictated  by 
self-interest  or  necessity,  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  permanent  state  of 
pacification.  As  indicating  the  extent  to  which  lawlessness  prevails  in  places  not 
actually  held  by  the  Americans,  and  as  showing,  further,  the  extensive  ill-will  of  the 
Filipinos  toward  the  Americans — reflected  in  the  commerce  that  the  latter  are 
able  to  carry  on  in  the  archipelago — may  be  cited  the  statement  of  M.  Berard,  the 
French  consul  at  Manila,  in  an  official  report  to  his  government.  "With  the  insur- 
rection vanquished,"  said  M.  Berard,  "will  it  not  be  succeeded  by  bands  of  guerillas, 
who  will  spread  terror  in  the  provinces  and  destroy  all  securlhr  for  the  peaceable  and 
law-abiding  inhabitants?  The  reply  is  easy.  It  is  useless  tor  Europeans  to  think 
of  establishing  themselves  in  any  other  points  than  Manila  and  the  ports  Iloilo  and 
Cebu.  Merchants  and  traders  may  hope  without  danger  to  do  some  business  in  these 
towns,  and  little  by  little  they  may  extend  their  operations  into  the  interior,  if  the 
promised  pacification  becomes  a  reality.  The  struggle  between  the  products  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  the  nations  which  have  hitherto  controlled  the  trade  of 
the  Philippines  has  now  lasted  eighteen  months,  and  the  Americans  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  ground  which  they  expected  to  capture  almost  entirely 
without  difficult.  Their  failure  should  inspire  confidence  among  foreign  manu- 
facturers, and  die  efforts  of  the  tatter  to  introduce  their  products  in  the  Manila 
markets  should  be  continued  with  cleverness  and  prudence." 

As  bearing  upon  the  feeling  of  the  Filipinos  may  be  mentioned  also  the  statement 
made  by  General  MacArthur  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  General  MacArthur 
reported  that  the  islands  were  honeycombed  with  secret  organizations  opposed  to  the 
Americans,  and  that  while  organized  warfare  was  lessening,  the  guerilla  opposition 
showed  little  signs  of  subsidence.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  overcome  the  small 
Filipino,  armies,  but  the  raidii%  bands  which  formed  or  disappeared  in  a  night  were 
very  difficult  to  overtalce. 

For  further  discussion  of  the  Philippine  question,  especially  those  phases  of  it 
referring  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  retention  of  the  islands  by  the  United 
States,  see  article  Presidential  Campaign  (paragraph  Imperialism).  See  Filajua; 
Insanity ;  Leprosy;  Plague;  Smallpox ;  Typhoid  Fever ;  Vital  Statistics ; 
Yellow  Fever. 

PBUtUPS,  Stephen,  produced  in  1900  a  new  dramatic  poem,  Herod,  which  was 
presented  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  London,  by  Beerbohm  Tree.  He  was  born  at 
Somertown,  near  Oxford,  July  28,  1868,  the  son  of  Rev.  Stephen  Phillips,  now  canon 
of  Peterborough  Cathedral.  In  1886  he  entered  Queen's  College.  Cambridge,  but 
left  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  to  go  on  the  stage.  In  1888  Mr.  Phillips  contributed 
a  number  of  poems  to  Primavera.  a  pamphlet  published  at  Oxford.^  Eremus,  a  poem 
in  blank  verse,  appearing  in  1894,  was  his  first  independent  publication.  Christ  in 
Hades  was  well  received  in  1897,  the  same  year  that  his  volume  of  Poems  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy  as  the  best  poetic  production  of  the  year.  Stephen  Phil- 
lips's non-dramatic  poetry  here  represented  follows  two  distinct  and  opposing  lines. 
Christ  in  Hades,  Marpessa,  Lazarus,  and  The  Lily  are  poems  of  vision  and  exalta- 
tion ;  The  Wife,  Faces-at  a  fire,  and  The  Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul  are  poems 
dealing  with  the  commonplace  in  life.  In  the  winter  of  1899  Mr.  Phillips  produced 
his  beautiful  blank-verse  tragedy,  Paolo  and  Francesco.  See  Literatuse,  Amekicak 
AND  English. 
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PHCCiLFOTTS,  ElJEN,  an  English  novelist,  published  m  1900  Sous  of  ihe  Morning. 
Since  the  appearance  of  Lying  Prophets  in  1897  he  has  been  the  recognized  nm-elisl 
of  Dartmoor  and  Dartnioor  folk.  Mr.  PTiillpotts  was  born  at  Monnt  Aboo,  India, 
in  1862,  and  lived  for  many  years  in  Devonshire.  On  first  coming  to  London  he 
studied  for  the  stage,  but  after  a  short  time  abandoned  this  profession  to  devote 
himself  to  writing.  His  earlier  stories,  which  are  somewhat  brutally  realistic  and 
crudely  written,  inclndc:  The  End  of  a  Life  (1890)  ;  Folly  atid  Fresh  Air  (1892) ; 
A  Tiger's  Cub  (1892)  ;  In  Sugar-cane  Land  (1893)  ;  Some  ' Evcry-day  Folks  (1894)  ; 
Down  Dartmoor  li^ay  (1895);  A  Deal  with  the  Devil  (1895);  and  My  Laughing 
Philosopher  ( 1896).  Mr.  PhiUpotts  has  also  written  occasional  plays  and  some  poems 
for  children.  Lying  Prophets  {1897)  ;  Children  of  the  Mist,  and  Sons  of  the  Morning 
are  his  representative  novels.  His  work  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Thomas 
Hardy  in  its  feeling  for  nature.  The  late  R.  D.  Blackmore  re^rded  Mr.  Phillf>otts 
as  his  legitimate  successor  in  the  depiction  of  Cornish  life. 

VBUMOOXOAI*  AflflOOU.'nOH,  JkMBSOOMX,  ai^anited  in  1869,  had  in  1900 
a  membership  of  525.  General  meeting  for  1901  at  Cambridee,  Mass^  July  9-1 1. 
Publishes  Transactions  and  Proceedings.  President,  Professor  Samud  Ball  Plainer; 
secretary.  Professor  Hetijert  Weir  Smyth,  Bryn  Mkwr,  Peon. 

PHOSPHATB.  The  production  of  phosphate  rode  in  the  United  States  in  1899 
amounted  to  1,515,702  long  tons,  valued  at  $5,084,076,  which  was  an  increase  of 
206317  long  tons  over  1898,  and  represented  a  value  greater  by  over  $i,ooo,ooa  The 
largest  part  of  this  production  came  from  Florida,  South  Carolina  being  second 
on  the  list,  and  Tennessee  third.  Pennsylvania  became  a  producer  for  the  first  time 
in  1899,  2000  long  tons  being  mined  in  Juniata  County.  The  exports  during  1899 
were  ^,964  long  tons. 

During  the  past  year  extensive  dq)o»ts  of  phosphate  have  heen  opened  up  in 
Algeria,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  material  will  Se  treated  at  factories  to  be  erected 
near  the  mines,  from  which  the  product  will  be  shij^d  to  Europe.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  such  a  heavy  exporter  of  this  material  the  development 
of  such  a  foreign  source  of  supply  cannot  fail  to  have  some  effect  upon  the  Americaa 
shipments. 

These  Algerian  deposits  are  divided  into  two  large  fields.  One  deposit  is  found 
in  the  province  of  Souk  Arrhas,  while  the  other  is  to  the  south,  and  includes  the 
phosphate  beds  of  Tebessa  and  borders  on  the  Saharan  Desert.  Both  oi  the  areas 
represent  great  guano  accumulations  of  the  Eocene  age. 

The  world's  production  of  phosphate  for  1898  was  as  follows: 

Tons.  Tons. 

Algiers    300,0OD  Tennessee    350,950 

Tunis    130,000  North  Carolina   4,000 

Belgium    100,000  Pennsylvania   4,000 

Somrae  District   350,000  Miscellaneous    92>ooo 

South  Carolina   500,000   

Florida    580,000  Total  2,400,000 

FHOTOCniAFHT  WITH  VISirAIi  TBUBOOPHB.  See  AsmoNotncAL  Prog- 
ress. 

PHOTOTHEBAPF.  For  some  years,  treatment  of  lupus,  cancer,  and  certain 
forms  of  skin  diseases  have  been  treated  by  Ftnsen,  of  Copenhagen,  with  sun- 
light and  electric  light.  The  patients  lie  on  tables,  exposed  to  sun  or  arc  light. 
As  directed  by  the  medical  assistants,  nurses  press  over  indicated  spots  discs  of 
glass,  hollow,  through  which  cool  water  circulates  constantly.  The  light  is 
directed  upon  the  spot,  and  shines  so  brilliantly  that  the  nurses  are  obliged  to 
wear  dark  glasses  to  protect  their  eyes.  Each  exposure  lasts  an  hour.  The 
number  of  patients  at  Finsen's  Institute  has  increased  from  7  in  1897  to  an  unnum- 
bered clientele.  Over  100  are  cm  a  waiting  lisL  The  treatment  seems  to  be 
successful.  In  June.  1900,  Malcolm  Morris,  of  St  Mary*s  Hospital,  London, 
demonstrated  a  combinod  treatment  of  lupus  and  other  superficial  skin  diseases 
by  sunlight  and  Rontgen  rays.  The  latter  rays  penetrate  to  deep  lasers  not 
reached  by  sunlight  or  electric  light  He  reports  success.  An  institute  for 
Finsen's  treatment  was  opened  by  a  Brooklyn  physician  in  December. 

pBmOAL  OBBMIBTRT.   See  Chbmibtkt. 

FHTBZGlAIi  BOUUITS,  AJSBBIOAM,  organized  May  20,  1899.  for  the  advance- 
ment and  diffuaoD  of  physical  knowledge,  held  its  6rst  regidar  meeting  October 
28,  1899.  Four  regular  meetings  are  held  each  year,  ordiDarily  in  mw  York. 
Annual  dues,  $5;  membership,  90.  President.  Professor  Henry  A.  Rowland; 
secretary,  Professor  Ernest  Merritt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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PHlMIIUfAire,  ABSOCI&TIOir  OF,  AMEBZOAN.  This  association  is  com- 
posed of  clinicians,  pathologists,  bacteriologists,  pharmacdopsts  and  (Aysiological 
chemists.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  125  and  has  never  been  completely  filled. 
It  has  for  its  object  tlic  JKlvanoemem  of  scientific  and  practical  medicine.  It  held 
its  fifteenth  annual  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  r-3,  190D.  Officers 
elected :  President,  Wm.  H.  Welsh,  MX).,  Balthnore,  Md. ;  secretary,  Henry 
Hun,  M.D.,  Albanx  N.  V. 

PHVBXOS.  While  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  investigation  aod  research 
during  the  year  1900,  which  has  materially  increased  our  knowledge  of  physical 
phenomena  and  theor>-,  yet  few  discoveries  of  prime  importance,  such  as  have  been 
made  in  other  years,  arc  to  be  recorded. 

Inlernatioiial  Cangrcss  of  Physicists. — During  the  month  of  August,  in  connection 
with  the  Paris  Exposition,  an  International  Congress  of  Physicists  was  held,  at 
which  the  condition  of  this  brancli  of  science  was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  con- 
gress ivas  nnder  the  direction  of  M.  Cornii  as  president,  with  Lord  Kelvin  as  hon- 
orary president,  and  was  divided  into  seven  sections.  In  each  section  a  certain 
number  of  the  members  had  previously  been  appointed  to  prepare  reports  dealing 
with  some  branch  or  department  in  which  they  were  especially  interested.  These 
reports,  which  were  carefully  prepared,  formed  the  basis  of  the  discussions  at  th^ 
meetings.  The  congress  decided  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  mechanical 
cfiitimctre-gramnie-sccond  units  (erg  and  joule)  for  the  expression  of  caloriraetric 
quantities,  comprising  naturally  the  solar  constant,  which  the  meteorologists  will  re- 
duce to  the  calorie  per  minute  per  square  centimetre.  To  express  elastic  constants 
the  C.  G,  S.  unit  of  pressure  the  barie  was  recommended,  which,  multiplied  by  10', 
gives  the  mc^abaric,  a  practical  unit  represented  hy  the  pressure  exercised  by  a 
coliunn  of  mercury  75  centimetres  in  hci^t  at  0°  Centigrade  and  under  nonuftl 
gravity.  The  congress  also  recommended  tiiat  national  laboratories  be  estahlished  in 
those  countries  whit^  did  not  as  yet  possess  them. 

The  first  section  of  the  congress  was  coarerncd  with  questions  of  measurements. 
The  use  of  the  interference  of  waves  of  light  for  exact  measurements  was  discussed, 
and  also  the  exact  measurement  of  tetnperature,  a  branch  of  physics  in  which  sub- 
stantial gains  are  heing  recorded  annually.  It  was  shown  that  the  divergences  of  the 
various  gas  thermometers  are  now  known  over  a  long  interval,  and  anrectioas  have 
been  obtained  which  can  be  applied  to  determinations.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  pyrometry,  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is  knotvn  with  consider- 
able exactness.  Recent  investigations  in  gravitation  have  been  made  with  improved 
ai^aratus,  and  it  wa^  realieed  by  the  members  of  the  section  that  the  gravitation 
acceleration  all_  over  the  world  should  be  found  in  order  to  explain  the  various 
anomalies  in  this  field,  to  which  attention  was  called  a  few  years  a^o  by  Bourgeois 
and  Eut\ds.  This  problem  is  of  unu&ual  interest,  inasmuch  as  its  solution  will 
throw  light  on  the  constitution  of  the  earth.  A  report  was  received  which  dealt 
with  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  silver  and  the  standard  of  electromotive 
force,  it  being  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  cadmium  cell  was  to  be  preferred  for 
this  purpose.  A  section  devoted  to  mechanical  and  molecular  physics  was  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Violle,  where  such  subjects  as  the  statics  of  fluids,  the  permanent 
or  temporary  deformation  of  solids,  the  elasticity  of  crystals,  the  formation  of 
crystals  in  a  mother  liquor  containing  a  mlztttre  of  salts,  capillarity,  and  other  prob- 
lems al  liquids  and  gases  were  discussed,  such  physicists  as  M&L  Amagat,  Van  der 
Waals.  Mathias,  Battelli.  Weinberg,  ilesnayer,  Voigt,  Van't  Hoff,  Gilluune,  Mens- 
brugghe,  and  Prince  Galitzine  participatir>g.  A  section  devobcd  to  optics  was  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Lippmann,  and  features  brought  out  in  the  various  reports  sub- 
mitted w>ere  tlie  practical  realization  of  the  black  body,  the  verificalion  of  Stefan's 
law  for  a  considerable  range  of  temperature,  and  certain  rdations  between  the  tem- 
perature and  tlie  positions  of  maximum  in  the  spectrum.  The  validity  of  KirchoCf's 
law  for  gases  it  was  announced,  was  called  into  question  by  certain  recent  experi- 
ments, but  M.-  Pringsheim  stated  that  he  believed  that  it  would  stand  if  only  the 
purely  thermal  radiation  was  considered.  M.  Rubens  discussed  tiie  great  progress  in 
the  study  of  the  infra-Fed  spectrum,  and  diowed  how  closely  the  dispersion  fommUe 
agreed  with  actual  experiments,  and  demcmstrated  the  connection  betw^n  long  light 
waves  and  electrical  waves.  The  kinematics  of  the  spectrum  were  discussed  at  length 
by  the  section,  and  !M.  Comu  described  from  an  historical  podnt  of  view  the  deter- 
mination of  the  velocity  of  light,  and  exhibited  the  original  apparalus  of  Fizeau  and 
FoucaiAt.  The  discussion  of  experiments  demonstrating  the  identity  of  luminous 
and  eleotrtcal  oscillations  was  entered  into  with  much  interest,  and  it  was  evident 
that  with  better  instruments  and  the  elimination  of  errors  this  identity  would 
become  more  marked.  Hie  electrical  section  was  under  the  i»-esidencv  of  ^1.  Potier, 
and  li.  ftighi  diacnsae^t  the  Heits  waves,  and  M.  Branl^  described  his  researciies  in 
coherers,  which  form  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  wireless  telegrj^tfay  apparatui. 
Other  reports  'dealt  with  the  study  of  the  propagation  of  electrical  energy,  dielectrics, 
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and  electrolysis  and  ionisation.  M.  Poincare  discussed  the  theory  of  the  electric 
cell,  M.  Christiansen,  contact  electricity,  M.  Warburg,  hysteresis,  and  M.  du  Bois  the 
magnetic  properties  of  bodies. 

A  fifth  section  dealt  with  the  subjects  of  ionisation  and  magneto  optics,  being 
presided  over  by  M.  BecquereJ.  M.  Lorentz  made  a  report  on  magneto-optics,  and 
then  M.  Becquerel  and  M.  Curie  described  their  discoveries  and  experiments  with 
radio-active  substances,  showing  specimens  of  the  new  materials  to  the  congress  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  properties  were  visible  to  the  entire  audience.  The  section 
of  cosmical  physics  was  organized  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Mascart,  and  busied 
itself  with  the  discussion  of  atmospheric  electricity,  glaciers,  and  the  oscillations  of 
lakes,  it  having  been  decided  to  leave  questions  of  terrestrial  magnetism  to  the 
Meteorological  Congress  which  met  later  in  the  summer.  Among  the  recent  work 
described  were  the  studies  of  the  aurora  made  by  the  Danish  expedition  to  Iceland, 
the  evaluation  of  the  solar  constant  by  M.  Crova,  and  a  new  theory  of  sun  spots  by 
M.  Birkcland.  The  seventh  section  had  as  its  president  M.  Charpentier,  who  acted 
in  the  absence  of  M.  d'Arsonval,  and  was  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  physical 
phenomena  connected  with  biology.  The  congress  was  most  carefully  arranged,  and 
the  various  reports  and  papers  submitted,  together  with  a  record  of  the  proceedings, 
have  been  published,  and  furnish  a  complete  and  accurate  summary  of  the  condition 
of  physical  investigation  and  theory  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

National  Physical  Laboratories. — At  the  Paris  Exposition  there  was  an  exhibition 
of  scientific  instruments  of  precision  and  apparatus  generally,  in  which  that  furnished 
by  German  makers  was  universally  commended.  The  great  improvements  made  by 
these  manufacturers  has  largely  been  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Imperial  Physico- 
Technical  Institute  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  where  the  standardizing  of 
instruments  and  scientific  tests  of  the  greatest  value  are  carried  on  under  govern- 
ment control.  In  addition  to  the  purely  scientific  results  the  value  of  such  tests  to 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  has  been  most  marked,  and  laboratories  of  a 
similar  description  have  been  established  in  other  countries.  During  the  year  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  founded  a  few  y»rs  ago, 
and  has  carried  on  its  work  in  the  buildings  of  Kew  Obser\'atory,  has  received  a 
grant  of  money  and  land,  and  its  control  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Society.  It  was  intended  to  erect  physical  and  engineering  laboratories  in  the  Old 
Deer  Park  at  Richmond,  but  this  was  found  impossible,  ana  a  royal  grant  was  made 
of  Bushey  House,  with  about  30  acres  of  the  park.  The  government  has  in- 
creased its  grant  for  the  building  fund,  and  already  a  number  of  gifts  of  apparatus 
and  money  have  been  received.  In  the  United  States  the  question  of  establishing 
a  testing  and  standardizing  bureau  of  somewhat  similar  character  to  the  Reich- 
sanstalt  and  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  of  Great  Britain  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion during  the  year.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1900 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Standardizing  Bureau  which  earned 
with  it  the  endorsement  of  various  scientific  and  engineering  societies.  The  function 
of  this  bureau  would  be  to  care  for  the  standards  of  the  nation  and  to  compare  with 
them  the  secondary  standards  used  in  scientific  and  manufacturing  operations.  New 
instruments  and  standards  are  also  to  be  constructed,  and  physical  investigations 
dealing  with  standards  and  constants  undertaken. 

Becquerel  Rays.— The  Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  was  awarded  in  1900 
to  M.  Becquerel  for  the  discovery  of  the  radiation  from  uranium  now  known  as 
Becquerel  rays.  Further  work  in  this  field  has  been  done  by  M.  Becguerel,  M,  and 
Mme.  Curie,  M.  Debierne,  and  M,  Demarcey  in  France,  while  Sir  William  Crookes 
in  England  has  carried  on  some  interesting  and  important  investigations. 

Electricity. — The  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  at  their  annual  ses- 
sion, held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  17  and  the  following  days,  decided  that  there  was 
need  of  names  for  the  electromagnetic  units  and  of  suitable  prefixes  to  denote  mul- 
tiples and  submultiples  of  these  units  in  addition  to  those  now  in  use.  This  action 
was  taken  in  accordance  with  a  report  of  the  committee  on  units  and  standards,  and 
it  was  voted  to  bring  this  subject,  together  with  the  rationalization  of  the  electric 
and  magnetic  units,  to  the  attention  of  the  International  Electrical  Congress,  which 
met  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  Exposition.  The  object  of  this  movement  was  to 
attempt  to  bring  together  the  centimetre-gramme-second  units  and  the  practical  units 
employed  in  engineering  work.  When  the  International  Congress  of  Electricians 
met  at  Paris  this  recommendation  was  brought  forward  by  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  referred  to  a  commission  for  consideration.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  of  the  proposition,  and  the  commission  decided  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  give  names  to  all  the  electromagnetic  units.  Acting  on  the  report 
of  the  commission,  the  congress  decided  to  adopt  the  name  of  Gauss  for  the  C.  G.  S. 
unit  of  magnetic  field  and  that  of  Maxwell  for  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  magnetic  flux. 

This  congress  was  organized  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Mascart  and  was  divided 
into  the  following  sections: 
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I.  Scientific  Methods  and  Measurements.   M.  Violle,  president. 
Ila.  Generation  and  Mechanical  Utilization  of  Electricity.   M.  H.  Hillairet,  presi- 
dent 

116.  Electric  Lighting.   M.  Hippolyte  Fontaine,  president 

III.  Electro  Chemistry.   M.  Moissan. 

IV.  Telegraphy.    M.  Wunschendorff. 
V.  Electro  Physiology.   M.  Moissan. 

A  number  of  reports  and  papers  were  presented  to  the  congress,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  dealt  with  present  types  of  machines  and  apparatus^  though  a  number  of 
new  methods  were  described.  The  congress  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
electrical  energy  was  to  be  considered  legal  property. 

Telegraphy  and  Telephony. — There  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  improved  or 
new  methods  devised  to  extend  the  range  of  tele^ony  and  to  increase  the  speed  of 
the  telegraph  on  both  land  and  submarine  lines.  These  systems  are  now  undergoing 

Eractical  tests,  and  several  seem  destined  to  be  adopted  in  general  use.  As  might 
e  expected,  a  number  of  these  inventions  were  shown  at  the  Paris  ^position,  but 
at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Americui  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  which  was 
held  in  May  at  Philadelphia,  two  new  and  important  methods  were  described.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  employment  of  an  alternating  current  dynamo  in  connection 
with  a  submarine  cable,  and  was  the  invention  of  Albert  C  Crehore  and  Captain 
George  O.  Squier.  Instead  of  the  primary  battery  furnishing  the  current  for  the 
signals,  sine  waves  of  electromotive  force  are  used.  In  the  present  methods  of 
operating,  a  dot  is  transmitted  by  allowing  the  current  from  the  battery  to  pass  along 
the  conductor  in  one  direction,  while  a  dash  is  produced  by  a  current  in  the  opposite 
direction,  it  being  necessary  to  connect  the  cable  with  the  earth  between  each  signal. 
The  new  system  employs  an  alternator  whose  armature  rotates  continuously,  and  the 
current  is  transmitted  by  means  of  small  steel  brushes  making  contact  through 
perforations  in  a  tape,  which  is  fed  into  the  apparatus  synchronously  with  the 
electromotive  force  generated.  The  paper  ts  perforated  with  four  rows  of  holes,  the 
first  being  used  to  transmit  the  signals  corresponding  to  dots,  the  second  to  guide 
the  tape  through  the  apparatus,  the  third  for  dashes,  and  the  fourth  for  making 
connection  with  the  ground.  These  perforations  are  made  by  a  machine,  which 
differs  but  slightly  from  the  ordinary  perforator  used  in  rapid  telegraphy.  The 
dynamo  alternator  furnishes  a  current  of  low  frequent,  which  for  an  Atlantic  cable 
does  not  exceed  three  or  four  oscillations  per  second,  whereas  in  ordinary  power 
and  lighting  circuits  the  frequency  varies  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  second.  As  the  tape  passes  through  the  apparatus  the  brushes  complete  the 
circuit,  making  contact  through  the  holes  in  the  papers.  The  impulses  transmitted 
are,  of  course,  determined  by  the  perforations,  and  the  contact  takes  place  when  the 
current  is  approximately  zero.  In  case  of  a  dot  the  impulse  is  transmitted  in  the 
form  of  a  positive  sine  wave,  whereas  the  dash  is  produced  by  the  negative.  The 
impulses  thus  transmitted  are  received  by  the  regular  duplex  arrangement  with 
condensers  and  siphon  recorders,  and  the  signals  can  be  interpreted  without  difficulty 
by  the  present  operators.  By  the  sine-wave  method  more  energy  can  be  sent  over 
the  line  than  with  the  battery ;  consequently,  with  the  same  voltage  there  is  a  greater 
amplitude  of  wave  or  intensity  of  current  at  the  receiving  end.  This  enables  the 
suspension  of  the  recorder  to  be  tightened  and  its  natural  period  of  oscillation  to  be 
quickened,  so  that  the  same  definition  of  the  signals  and  amplitude  of  motion  are 
obtained  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  could  be  used  with  the  battery.  The  appara- 
tus has  been  actually  tested  by  use  on  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  has  proved  of  value. 
It  is  simple  and  direct,  doing  away  with  the  system  of  levers,  which  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Wheatstone  automatic  transmitter,  and  is,  ^erefore,  particularly 
available  for  high-speed  telegraphy.  The  new  transmitter  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  usin^  batteries  at  cable  stations,  for  with  the  alternating  currents  hand  as  well 
as  automatic  transmission  can  be  used. 

Pupin's  New  Method. — ^The  other  important  method  presented  to  the  Institute 
at  its  May  meeting  involves  improvements  in  conductors,  so  that  an  extension  of  the 
limiting  distance  for  telephony  and  an  increased  rate  of  speed  in  operating  submarine 
cables  is  attained.  The  system  was  invented  by  Professor  M.  I.  Pupin  {q.v.)  of 
Columbia  University,  and  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  to 
prove  a  mathematical  theory  for  the  propagation  of  electrical  waves.  By  means  of 
non-uniform  conductors,  constructed  according  to  Professor  Pupin's  plan,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  transmit  the  electrical  waves  of  high  trequency,  such  as  are  encountered  in 
telephony  and  telegraphy,  with  much  greater  efficiency  than  could  be  obtained  with 
conductors  of  the  ordinary  form. 

For  many  years  limitations  in  the  working  of  cables  and  long-distance  telephone 
conductors  have  been  realized,  and  have  been  explained  as  caused  by  the  static 
capacity  of  the  cable  or  conductor.  When  the  rate  of  transmission  of  signals  over 
a  submarine  cable  is  raised  above  a  certain  point,  the  conductor  fails  to  trans- 
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mit  the  impulses,  and  consequetitly  the  operation  is  confined  within  somewiiat  nar- 
row limits.  In  teJephooy,  where  the  nnmber  of  periods  of  vibration  per  <«cond 
is  not  a  few,  as  in  the  case  of  the  telegraph,  but  several  hundred,  the  question 
becomes  still  more  important  and  early  fixes  the  limits  of  distance.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is,  that  the  electrical  waves  by  which  the  energy  is  transmitted 
along  the  conductor  are  attenuated  or  wakened  in  their  coarse,  and  so 
much  energy  is  dissipated  before  the  <iestination  is  reached  -that  the  current 
is  not  sufficiently  Btrong  to  aocompilish  the  desired  work.  The  transmi:;- 
sion  of  electrical  waves  along  a  conductor  is  regulated  by  the  inductance  ami 
capacity  as  well  as  the  resistance  of  that  conductor,  ami  it  has  been  kno^n  theo- 
retically for  some  years  that  the  attenuation  wonM  be  diminished  by  increasing  the 
indnctaace.  This  fact,  however,  has  been  until  now  a  matter  of  mathematical 
theory,  for  notwithstanding  experiments  w^iere  indoetance  coils  were  introdtiMtl 
into  the  circuit,  there  has  heen  no  actual  construction  of  condnctors  in  whidi 
iuductance  was  sncceKfnlly  used  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  transmission  of  elec- 
trical ener^.  In  Professor  Pupin's  method  a  non-uniform  conductor  is  constnicted 
where  the  inductance  is  added  at  certain  periodically  recurring  rntcrTals,  wfaidi 
are  determined  by  the  theory,  fn  its  simplest  form  this  tlieory  s'.ates  that  a  noo- 
imiform  conductor  of  this  description  is  as  neariy  ©quii-alent  to  a  corpcspondrng 

uniform  conductor  as  sin  7  is  to  7.  The  qtumtity  *  is  the  angular  difitauoc 
between  the  points  wkene  the  inductanoe  is  added,  and  bears  the  mmic  rdMaon 
to  2^,  wliidi  correspoads  to  the  wave-length,  as  the  distance  between  two  ood- 
secuttve  tnductaoce  points  does  to  tbe  kngtli  at  the  wave.  As  the  wave-length 
diminishes  the  degree  of  equivalence  also  decreases,  and  consequently  it  is  neoes- 
sary  to  adjust  conditions  for  the  fcighest  frcqi»eiicy  tfeat  is  to  l»e  envployed  on  the 
line,  the  approximation  then  being  still  closer  for  the  lower  frequencies. 
.  The  manner  in  which  tbe  theory  is  applied  can  be  iilustrated  from  the  fdkm-ing 
example:  A  telephone  cable  would  ha.\c  a  resistance  of  9  ohms  per  mile,  a  capaic- 
ity  of  .074  microfarads  and  an  indiictance  of  zero.  If  now  lor  erery  mile  of 
cable,  inductance  amounting  to  Henry  is  introdnced,  then  the  attenuation 
factor  becomes  much  letss,  and  in  this  particular  instance  2  per  cent,  of  the  current 
starting  at  the  transmitting  end  will  reach  the  receivit^  apparatus,  an  amooDt 
which  is  qtute  sufficient  for  telephone  work.  A  frequency  of  vibration  of  750 
periods  per  second  is  assutued,  which  is  the  highest  frequency  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  in  telephone  practice,  and  by  calculation  tbe  wave-length  aver  such  a 
uniform  oondactor  would  be  approximately  14.6.  If  then  at  intervals  of  one  mile 
a  leactance  coil  with  an  inductance  equal  to  .056  Henry  and  a  resistance  of  9  ohm^ 
IB  placed,  it  is  Sound  that  tfie  difference  in  wave-length  aitd  the  constant  of  attenua- 
tion from  the  wave-length  and  the  constant  of  attenuation  on  a  tmifann  oondoctor 
will  be  less  tlian  i  per  cent.  Such  correspondence  at  the  highest  frequencies  is 
sufficient  for  telephony,  as  llie  ear  cannot  detect  the  small  variations  resulting 
from  so  small  a  diffweoce,  while  for  the  lower  notes  matters  would  be  still  more 
satisfactory.  In  this  way,  we  would  have  a  conductor  where  there  would  l>e  a 
mininumi  of  attenuation,  and  as  there  is  «o  reflection  of  the  waws  there  wo^-d 
be  no  distortion. 

The  next  application  of  the  theory  made  by  Professor  Pupin  is  to  a  siAmarine 
cable  2000  miles  in  length,  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  much  smaller  constant 
of  attenuation  than  in  the  tn.'Aance  just  mentioned.  Here  there  is  much  greater 
capacity  and  a  conductor  of  longer  length  to  be  considered,  so  that  the  amomit 
of  induction  to  be  added  is  correspondingly  large.  This  fact  and  tJie  large  capac- 
ity make  t^e  wave-length  shorter,  about  miles ;  and  in  tbe  transmission  of  a 
current  over  sudi  a  cable  with  the  same  frequency  speed  the  indttctance  coils 
would  have  to  be  placed  at  intervals  of  880  feet. 

The  truth  of  these  theoretical  considerations  has  been  derrKmstrated  by  direct 
experiment  in  which  the  various  properties  of  the  electrical  waves  have  been 
carefully  determined.  For  this  work  an  experimerrtal  cable  was  oonstnicted  in 
which  the  constants  of  the  cable  referred  to  above  were  incorporated.  It  was 
made  of  strips  of  tin-foil  placed  between  sheets  of  paraffined  paper  and  connected 
in  sections,  each  section  having  a  resistance  of  9.5  ohms  and  forming  with  the 
adjoining  section  a  condenser  with  a  capacity  of  .074  microfarads.  In  the  experi- 
mental work  250  such  sections  were  employed,  arranged  in  sets  of  50,  and  a  caMe 
250  miles  in  length  was  closely  approximated.  Each  section  had  its  separate  con- 
necting lines,  which  were  led  to  a  set  of  brass  plates,  with  pliags,  so  that  tbe  circuit 
could  be  readily  changed.  With  these  condensers  all  the  conditions  of  a  cable 
were  reproduced,  and  when  the  inductance  coils  were  added  the  changes  and 
improvements  could  be  investigated.  The  inductance  coils  were  constrocted  to 
have  a  resistance  of  9  ohms  each  and  an  tndnctance  of  .058  Henry,  being  arranged 
as  required  by  the  theory  for  insertion  at  intervals  of  one  mile,  thoogh  any  or  all 
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could  be  cot  out  at  will,  or  any  other  arrangctnent  of  the  circirit  made.  The 
aftparstua  aaswered  adrairably  for  the  stady  of  loi^  electriwal  wavesv  aiul  ior  this 
pBTpoM  was  med  in  connection  with  an  abemater  which  furnished  current  of 
diSvrent  frequencies.  The  wavc4eag^,  attenuation  cxinstant,  and  internal  reBec- 
tion  were  observed  and  studied^  and  curves  jotted,  showing  the  current  at 
different  po<Dt»  alon^  the  line  wHh  di£icTent  frcqncncies  and  with  different  arraage- 
mcnts  of  the  inductance  coils. 

]n  the  expcrinieRts  Co  dcnumstratc  the  feasibility  of  long-distaoce  teUpliony 
over  such  a  oonduetOF,  the  same  cable  was  used  aitd  tbt  coils  placed  at  intervals 
of  one  tnye.  Tto  sets  ot  ordinasy  telephoot  iMtntments  were  connected  to  the 
line,  and  with  ttie  coils  properly  adjusted,  conversation  was  carried  on  with  great 
facility  thjrough  the  entire  length  of  the  cable.  When  the  plugs  which  short 
circuited  the  indnctance  coils  were  inserted,  the  distinctness  of  speech  was  rapidly 
lost,  and  when  tlicre  Avere  1 12  nWes  of  the  cable  without  the  coils  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  hear.  Other  arraagements  of  tlie  coils  were  tried,  but  witlwut 
success,  the  internal  reflection  acting  to  disCort  the  voice  and  render  speech  unin- 
telligible. From  the  experimental  and  scientific  point  of  view,  Professor  Fupin's 
work  seems  most  .successful,  and  in  tlie  transitloa  from  experiment  to  practice 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  marked  dil&cutty,  as  tests  in  the  field  on  a  large 
scale  have  been  made  nt  aerku  wire  tdeplione  circiuts,  which  show  the  snocess  of 
the  KKtbod.  Coils  Hmilar  to  those  used  in  the  laboratory  are  constructed  at 
small  expense  and  pot  on  the  croGs  bars  of  the  poles  after  the  Enanner  of  insulators. 
These  coils,  oif  course,  most  be  made  with  particular  reference  to  the  circmt  for 
which  they  are  designed,  after  their  constant.';  have  been  determined  by  calculation. 
This  method  should  not  only  benefit  long-distance  telephony  by  extending  its 
range,  b«t  also  by  reducisg  the  expense  of  the  wire  conductors,  since  it  would 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  eaqiloy  the  heavy  cf^per  wires  now  in  use.  The 
method  of  ronstruetii^  non-uniiorm  conductors  for  sidtmarine  and  lutderground 
cables  also  does  not  present  any  serions  difficulties,,  as  the  inductaacA  ooUs  cotdd 
readily  be  ina>rparated  within  the  sheathing  and  wo^  be  of  »nall  size,  occasion- 
ing bat  little  additional  expense  and  presenting  no  difficulty  either  in  the  aanufac- 
tore  or  the  h^fnig  of  the  caUe. 

Wireless  Tflcphony.~-At  the  meeting  of  the  Etritiyli  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  at  Bradford  dnring  the  first  week  in  September  Sir  William  Prcece 
described  the  progress  of  expertntcnts  whicli,  it  is  claimed,  have  made  wir^ss 
telephony  possible  as  a  commercial  system.  The  first  researclies  in  this  field  date 
from  1894,  wlien  with  two  parallel  wirc»  four  miles  in  length  it  was  found  possible 
to  transmit  articulate  speech  across  a  distance  of  nsiles.  The  investigations  were 
interrupted  the  cxctoemcnt  due  tp  wireless  telegraphy,  but  were  resumed  in  1899, 
and  in  experiments  performed,  at  the  Mcnai  Straits  it  was  observed  that  tlie  best 
results  were  obtained  wheit  tbe  pardlel  wires  terminated  in  plates  immersed  in  the 
sea.  This  fact  showed  that  the  induction  effects  were  increased  by  conduction  and 
that  shorter  wires  could  be  employed.  The  apparatus  used  in  these  experiments 
consisted  of  ordinary  transinitters  and  receivers  without  induction  coils.  The  system 
was  tried  between  a  lighthouse  on  some  locks  off  Anglesey  Island  and  the  shore,  the 
two  wires  being  at  an  average  distance  of  2.8  miles,  and  also  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
at  Rathlin  Island.  It  was  claimed,  though  not  corroborated  kiy  cxperiiuental  evidence, 
that  it  wcfdM  be  possible  to  cormnimicate  between  two  vessels  by  stretchit^  a  copper 
wire  between  the  masts  and  allowing  the  ends  to  dip  into  the  water.  This  would  be 
available,  particularly  lor  commamcattng  between  lightships  and  the  shore,  as  these 
vessels  are  generally  of  wood,  and  there  would  not  be  the  trouble  that  would  be 
experienced  with  ircin  vessels.  Not  only  can  the  lines  described  be  used  for  teleph- 
ony, tmt  also  for  telegriqihy. 

Arc  Lights. — Bremer,  of  Neheim,  Germaaiy,  has  constructed  arc  lamps  which 
contain  carbons  treated  with  salts  of  calciiun.  silicon,  and  magnesia,  with  the  result 
that  the  ligtit  is  softened  and  at  the  same  time  is  diffused  by  a  white  oxide  which 
is  formed  whhtn  the  globe  or  diinmey.  These  carbons  can  be  used  either  in  direct 
or  alternating  current  lan^,  especially  in  searcli-iights,  where  increased  penetrating 
power  is  secnred  1^  the  richness  ia  yellow  rays. 

Hf0t. — Researches  in  high-temperature  tlwrmometry  have  been  carried  on  during 
the  year  by  L.  Holbom  and  A.  Day,  who  have  used  an  air  thermometer  with  a 
r^atinmn- iridium  bulb.  ^L  A.  I>rfoar  has  constructed  novel  thermometers  for  high 
temperatures  of  quartz,  which  contain  mercury  or  tin,  and  are  available  over  a  con- 
sideraWe  range  of  temperature; 

FIFB  UMBBL  A  wooden  stare  pipe  line,  having  an  interior  diameter  of  9  feet 
and  a  length  of  2200  feet,  was  put  in  service  in  May.  1000,  near  Floriston,  CaL,  by 
the  Floriston  Pttlp  &  Paper  Company.  The  pipe  fumisfaca  water  to  seven  water- 
wheels  aggregating-  5400  horse-power,  there  ben^g  a  sted  receiving-pipe,  9  feet  in 
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diameter  and  300  feet  in  length,  through  which  the  water  flows  to  the  wheels.  The 
wooden  stave  pipe  was  made  from  4x6-inch  redwood  lumber,  the  finished  staves  hav- 
ing a  thickness  of  3H  inches.  Sixty-four  staves  are  required  to  complete  the  circle,  and 
they  are  so  arranged  as  to  break  joints,  and  thus  form  what  is  virtually  a  continuous 
structure.  The  butts  of  the  staves  are  joined  by  steel  tongues,  which  slip  into  slots 
sawed  in  the  ends  of  the  staves.  There  are  no  longitudinal  joints  between  the  staves, 
the  edges  being  finished  to  the  radii  of  the  pipe.  The  staves  are  held  tc^ether,  and 
the  internal  pressure  is  resisted  by  steel  hoops,  or  bands,  composed  of  ^-mch  round 
steel  rods,  fastened  together  by  shoes  and  nuts.  The  bands  are  placed  lo  inches 
apart  at  the  upper  end  and  approach  each  other  more  and  more  closely  as  the  pres- 
sure increases  until,  at  the  lower  end,  where  there  is  a  head  of  50  feet  of  water  in 
the  pipe,  the  bands  are  only  4^  inches  apart.  Many  miles  of  similar  wooden  stave 
pipe  are  in  use  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  West,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  diameter,  if  not  the  largest,  of  wooden  pipe  lines  of  considerable  length. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  such  pipe  is  the  ease  with  which  the  material  may  be  trans- 
ported over  rough  country,  owing  to  the  small  size  and  light  weight  of  the  com- 
ponent parts. 

KTTfilVBRS.   See  Fox-Pitt-Rivehs,  A.  H.  L.,  LiEUTENAift-GENERAL. 

PZi&OITB.  The  present  plague  era  began  in  1894,  and  spread,  in  successive 
years,  from  Canton,  China,  to  Hong  Kong  and  other  jplaces  in  China,  India  (Bom- 
bay and  vicinity),  Formosa,  Madagascar,  Arabia,  Suez,  Malta,  San  Francisco, 
Persia,  Portugal,  Plymouth  (England),  Trieste  (Austria),  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  Louren^o  Marques,  Honolulu  and  Manila.  In  1900  it  remained 
^idemic  in  many  of  the  countries  or  localities  named,  and  spread  to  new  points, 
(jaining  access  to  a  country  at  the  coast,  in  most  cases,  the  tendency  of  the  disease 
has  been  inland,  and  toward  the  heart  of  the  country.  A  report  from  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.,  dated  May  12, 1900,  stated  that  to  that  time  216  cases  had  appeared,  with  73 
deaths;  while  1242  persons  had  been  isolated  because  of  contact  with  plague  cases. 
Of  these,  153  remained  in  quarantine,  and  7  cases  of  plague  had  occurred  among 
them.  In  June  the  disease  increased  in  Australasia.  From  a  focus  in  Melbourne 
several  cases  arose.  In  Sydney  at  that  time  239  cases  had  been  counted,  with  82 
deaths.  A  special  rat  poison  was  distributed  by  the  government  and  the  rats' 
bodies  were  collected.  About  8000  persons  were  inoculated  with  Haffkine's  pro- 
phylactic. (See  Seruu  Therapy.)  In  June,  100  deaths  were  reported  daUy  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  it  was  suspected  that  the  actual  mortality  was  double  that  number.  There 
was  no  governmental  control  of  affairs,  and  no  authority  used  to  send  cases  to  hos- 
pitals. Rumors  gained  credence  in  September  that  several  deaths  from  pl^ue 
had  occurred  in  seaports  in  France,  but  had  been  unr^ortcd  to  prevent  a  panic, 
which  would  have  interfered  with  the  success  of  the  Paris  Exposition.  Rats  in 
Paris  and  Lille  were  infected  with  a  bacillus  fatal  to  them,  as  a  precaution.  PImuc 
in  at  least  two  cases  appeared  on  the  British  steamer  Clan  MacArthur  from  Cal- 
cutta, via  Port  Said,  to  London,  England.  While  quarantined  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  one  death  from  plague  occurred  on  this  steamer.  In  June  and  July,  17 
cases  were  reported  in  Smyrna,  a  former  focus  of  bubonic  plague ;  but  as  far  as  is 
known,  there  was  no  epidemic  in  Turkey.  At  Hamburg,  in  midsummer,  there  was 
one  case  of  the  dread  disease  in  the  person  of  a  South  American  sailor,  who  died. 
From  June  to  September  the  epidemic  in  India  appeared  to  be  abating,  and  the  mor- 
tality to  be  declining.  From  075  deaths  a  week  the  figures  fell  to  198  deaths  a  week 
for  all  India.  But  the  mortality  rose  continuously  through  September,  October  and 
November.  In  Calcutta  alone  from  50  to  100  deaths  a  week  were  reported,  and 
Bombay  and  Mysore  State  furnished  larger  quotas. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  were  27  cases  and  13  deaths  reported  for  the  first  wedc 
in  June,  1900,  and  the  disease  was  still  in  prc^ess  in  Rio  in  September,  as  well  as 
present  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Ceara.  A  case  was  brought  to  Montevideo  in  October 
by  steamer.  In  the  same  month  a  sailor  arrived  on  the  Tyne  from  Rosario, 
Argentine  Republic,  went  to  Cardiff.  Wales,  and  died  of  the  plague.  China,  mean- 
while, had  been  suffering  from  a  mild  epidemic  of  the  same  disorder.  Hong  Kong 
being  a  focus.  A  recrudescence  of  the  disease  was  reported  in  Mauritius  in  October. 
The  epidemic  in  Japan  was  confined  to  a  few  localities  besides  the  city  of  Osaka, 
and  was  entirely  controlled  by  the  authorities,  no  case  occurring  after  August_  I. 
The  first  serious  news  as  regards  this  country  came  when  Glasgow  was  reported  in- 
fected, August  31,  eleven  cases  being  then  under  observation,  with  one  death  at 
Govan,  a  suburb.  Shortly  after,  two  cases  appeared  in  the  port  of  New  York  City, 
and  one  died  in  quarantine.  Alaska,  in  the  Yukon  district,  reported  the  presence 
of  plague.  A  vessel  from  the  Philippines  to  London  was  quarantined  because  of  a 
case.  Finally,  there  appeared  a  few  instances  of  undoubted  bubonic  plague  in  San 
Francisco,  m  November,  sprii^ng  from  a  typical  case  at  first  improperly 
diagnosed,  and  a  large  area,  principuly  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  city,  was  de- 
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clared  infected.  A  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  scientist  is  reported  to  have  predicted 
that  the  disease  will  visit  all  Europe,  as  well  as  North  and  South  America,  in  the 
summer  of  1901.  In  combating  it,  reliance  will  be  phiced  on  inoculation,  on  de- 
struction of  rats,  and  on  disinfection.  Frosch  claims  that  disinfectants  and  dry  heat 
kill  the  bacillus  of  the  disease,  which  may  remain  alive  in  the  sputum  of  a  patient 
for  a  month  and  a  half.  Frank  G.  Qemow  says  that  monkeys,  mice,  squirrels, 
guinea  pigs,  porcupines,  marmots,  and  rabbits  have  plague,  but  that  these  play  but 
little  part  in  the  dissemination  of  the  disease.  In  his  opinion  rats  and  fleas  transmit 
the  malady.  A  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  laboratory  for  the  exclusive  study  of 
plague  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York  City  in  November.  It 
will  be  equipped  with  all  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  germs  of  the  disease, 
and  for  the  diagnosis  of  suspected  cases,  without  running  the  risks  which  would  be 
unavoidable  in  the  general  laboratories  in  the  city.  At  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  a  large  quantity  of  prophylactic  fluid 
of  Hafflcine  has  been  prepared,  and  distribution  has  been  made  to  national,  State 
and  local  quarantine  ofiicers  throi^^ut  the  country. 
PUUVBTOIDS.  See  Astkonohical  Pbogkess. 

PLATXNniK.  The  production  of  platinum  in  the  United  States  in  1899 
amounted  to  300  troy  ounces,  valued  at  $1800.  This  was  an  increase  of  ^'5  ounces 
over  iScM,  but  a  decrease  in  value  of  about  $100.  The  world's  production  for  igoo 
will  protabl^r  be  165,000  ounces.  The  limited  production  has  something  to  do 
with  the  price  of  this  metal,  which  now  is  nearly  equal  to  gold  in  value.  The 
Russian  placer  deposits  supply  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  world's  production,  and 
most  of  the  balance  comes  from  Colombia,  South  America. 

PIiATT,  Franklin,  well-known  geologist  of  Philadelphia,  died  July  25,  1900,  at 
the  age  of  56.  Instead  of  finishing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
joined  the  Thirty-Second  Pennsylvania  Gray  Reserve  Regiment  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  1864  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  being  assigned 
to  surveyii^r  work  with  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  He  then  served  on  the  staff 
of  General  Orlando  M.  Poe,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  1874  Mr.  Piatt  was  appointed  assistant  geologist  of  Pennsylvania,  holding 
the  post  until  1881,  when  he  became  president  of  the  Rochester  and  Pittsbui^  Cozl 
and  Iron  Company.  He  was  a  member  of  scientific  societies  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  scientific  magazines. 

POIiB,  William,  F.R.S.,  civil  engineer,  and  authority  on  whist,  died  December 
30,  1900.  He  was  bom  at  Birmingham,  England,  April -22,  1814,  and  followed  the 
profession  of  civil  engineering,  occupying  a  chair  in  this  subject  at  the  Elphinstone 
Collie,  Bombay,  from  1844  to  1847,  and  serving  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  from  1859  to  1867.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  lecturer  at 
the  Royal  Engineer  Establishment,  Chatham,  and  served  on  many  government  com- 
missions. From  1871  to  1883  he  was  the  consulting  engineer  to  the  Japanese  rail- 
ways, and,  in  rec<^ition  of  his  services,  he  was  decorated  by  the  Mikado.  As 
consulting  expert  to  the  British  government  he  investigated  many  important  ques- 
tions, including  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Whitworth  and  Armstrong  cannon, 
the  gas  and  water  supply  of  London,  ordnance  and  armor,  and  other  mechanical 
and  engineering  subjects.  Elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1861, 
Mr.  Pole  was  chosen  a  vice-president  in  1876  and  1899,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  from  1871  to  1875,  being  an  hono- 
rary secretary  of  that  body  from  l885_to  1896.  In  addition  to  his  engineering 
achievements,  Mr.  Pole  was  an  able  musician,  and  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  (iSiSo)  and  Doctor  of  Music  (1867)  from  Oxford.  He  was  for  a  number 
of  years  examiner  in  music  at  the  University  of  London  and  was  the  author  of  The 
Philosophy  of  Music  (1879)  and  The  Story  of  Mosart's  Requiem  (1879).  Mr.  Pole's 
name  is  associated  with  the  ^ame  of  whist  as  a  recognized  authority,  and  in  1895 
he  published  a  scientific  treatise,  entitled  The  Evolution  of  Whist.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  many  scientific  works  are,  Treatise  on  Cornish  Pumping  Engine 
(1844) ;  On  the  High  Pressure  Steam  Engine  (1848)  ;  On  the  Use  of  Iron  in  Con- 
struction (1872)  ;  Scientific  Chapters  in  the  Lives  of  Robert  Stephenson  and  I.  K. 
Brunei  (1864  and  1870)  ;  Life  of  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  Bart.  (1877)  and  Life  of 
Sir  William  Siemens  (1888). 

POUTIOAL  AND  800IAX.  80IBN0B,  ABflBBlOAN  AOADEMT  OF, 
was  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1889,  incorporated  in  i8gi.  President,  Samuel  Mc- 
Cune  Lindsay,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  secretary,  _  James  T.  Young ;  post- 
office  address  of  the  academy,  Station  B.  Philadelphia.  The  purpose  of  the 
academy  is  to  promote  the  scientific  study  and  investigation  of  the  social  sciences, 
economics,  politics,  and  sociology.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  portions  of  this 
6eld  not  included  in  the  programme  of  other  societies.  The  academy  publishes  the 
Annals,  a  bi-monthly  periodical  containing  scientific  papers  on  social  and  economic 
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qnestMns  of  the  day.  book  notes,  and  re\-Nws,  and  itepartments  of  notes  on  mnnk^al 
government,  sociology,  charities,  colontal  govenmient,  and  industrial  topic*.  Tbe 
Notes  gire  a  good  review  of  current  evcsxts.  The  academy  publishes  also  fecial 
monographs  and  traiislatious  of  foreign  works,  whidir  arc  sent  to  its  members  as 
supplements  to  tbe  AnaaU.  It  holds,  monthly  meetings  (hu'hig  four  of  the  winter 
nKHrthsy  at  its  headquarters  in  Philadelpfaia.  In  A^il  of  each  y  cfir  an  annual  meet' 
ing  of  two  days'  duration  is  held,  at  which  a  sb^Le  topic  is  discussed  in  its  varkms 
aspects.  Topics  in  the  forefront  of  public  discussion  are  nsmtly  chosen,  and  the 
best  available  scientific  nmterial  on  tlie  sobiect  brought  together:  thus,  in  iSoQv  the 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States;  in  1900,  Corporations  and  PuMic  Welfan. 
The  plans  for  1901  provide  for  a  discussion  of  the  general  topic:  America's  Race 
Ptoblens. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meetmg  (Philadcipfaia,  April  ijhsa  1900)  tbe  papers  on 

Corporations  and  Public  Welf^-e  were  divided  into  four  groups:  I.  The  control 
tji  public  service  corporations;  II.  Influence  of  corporations  on  political  life; 
III.  Combination  of  capital  as  a  factor  ia  indirstrial  progress ;  IV.  The  future  of 
protection.  A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  more  important  papers  dealing  with 
corporations  may  be  of  interest.  Prof,  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  Univer^y  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  discussing  the  Posstbilitics  and  Limitations  of  Municipal  Control,  took 
exception  to  the  now  commonly  accepted  view  that  corporations  should  be  made  to 
contribute  the  largest  possible  sirni  of  money  to  the  public  treasury  with  a  view  to 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  thought  "that  the  real  test  of  cHicicnt  municipal  control 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cost  and  miality  of  service  rather  than  in  the  money  returned 
for  the  franchises  granted."  For,  "under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  reduction  in 
taxation  of  s  mills,  or  even  5  cents,  per  $100  valuation,  means  little  or  nothing  to  the 
welfare  of  the  commuofty.  no  matter  how  cordially  welcomed  by  the  taxpayer.  On 
the  other  hand,  3  reditctron  of  street  railway  fare?  from  6  to  5  or  4  cents,  or,  what 
is  more  important,  a  chanpe  in  motor  power  which  mcreaws  the  rate  of  speed  from 
7  to  15  miles  an  honr  means  a  revolution  in  honsinsf  conditions,  and  a  strengthening 
of  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  whole  commtmhy.  Similarly,  in  the  ease  of  other 
services.  Hence,  the  municipal  control  of  corporations  doing  public  serriee  must 
be  directed  with  a  view  to  the  effect  of  that  service  on  the  welfare  of  tlie  citizens 
and  on  industrial  progress  rrtthcr  than  to  a  reduction  of  the  tax  njte.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Rowe  that  the  growing  extension  of  the  serrree  of  electric, 
gas.  and  water  companies  beyond  city  lines  is  making  them  less  and  less  amenable 
to  municipal  control,  and  that  before  long  the  State  wil!  be  obliged  to  take  over  that 
branch  oi  governmenlal  regulation  from  the  muniopalities,  just  as  the  federal 
government  had  to  take  over  the  regiiLition  of  railways  from  the  State  on  the 
extension  of  the  railways  beyond  State  Imes. 

In  his  paper  on  tbe  Control  of  Public  Scnnce  Corporations — Financial  Control — 
Cmpitalisation,  Bird  S.  Colcr,  comptroller  of  the  Cttr  of  New  York,  pointed  ont  the 
evil  of  excessive  over-capitalization  resorted  to  by  all  franchtscd  corporatioiu  to  con- 
ceal the  high  profits  made  by  them.  As  a  rentcdy  for  that,  he  advocates  "unifonnity 
of  acconnting  methods  to  be  prescribed  by  the  comptroller  for  corporations  cnga^d 
m  the  same  business  as,  for  tnstiince.  (street  mi)rcad<^.  gas  and  electric  illominatmg 
eon>panies,  etc, ;  and,  second — that  these  books  of  account  should  at  all  reasonable 
times  be  open  to  (be  inspection  of  the  comptroller  or  his  representative."  He  would 
"pro\-ide  for  financial  statements  certified  by  disinterested  accountants  and  a  strict 
official  scrutiny  of  the  accounts  of  all  corporations,  the  stock  and  bonds  of  wliich 
are  offered  as  an  investment  to  the  general  public." 

The  other  two  papers  on  DtfRculHcs  of  Control,  as  Ulmtrtrtcd  in  tbe  History  of 
Gas  Companies,  by  Professor  John  If.  Gray,  of  the  Northwestern  Unirersi^,  and 
on  Regulation  of  Cost  and  Quality  of  Service,  as  illustrated  by  street  railway  com- 
panies, by  Professor  F.  W.  Speirs,  dealt  with  tlie  history  of  municipal  control  in  the 
respective  sivheres  a.*!  shown  by  the  experience  of  several  American  monicrpalities. 

The  /"(Tri'iuv  of  Corporations  on  Political  Life  was  the  subject  of  tlie  anmal  ad- 
dress by  the  Hon,  William  Lindsay.  United  States  senator  from  Kentucky.  The 
speaker  dwelt  on  the  modern  evil  of  the  growing  influence  of  corporations  on  politi- 
cal life  due  to  their  direct  influence  and  participation  in  the  politics  of  the  country. 
•Corporate  influence  intended  to  affect  political  life,  ofllicially  thrust  into  party 
contests  or  officiously  brought  lo  bear  on  legislative  action,  is  inconsistent  with  good 
gDvcrnment,  a  palpable  abuse  of  the  corporate  privilege,  and  should  be  met  with 
public  reprobation  wfKnever  and  wlicrei'er  it  may  make  its  appearance;"  that  was 
the  keynote  of  the  address  which  concluded  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  the 
country  will  overcome  the  menacing  evil  as  it  had  done  on  similar  occasions  in  the 
past. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Evolmtion  of  Mercantile  Business,  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  traced 
the  development  of  tbe  department  store  whose  begimrings  are  discerned  in  the  end 
of  the  '70's,  when  the  first  attempts  in  that  direction  were  made  as  the  result  of  the 
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experience  gained  from  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876.  The  rapid  extension  of 
the  department  store  system  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Wanamaker  to  the  superiority  of 
its  business  methods  and  its  economic  advantages  over  the  retail  establishment  of  the 
old  type,  which  was  "badly  handicapped  as  a  rule  by  (a)  small  capital,  commonly 
borrowed  by  long  credit  for  merchandise;  (b)  the  necessity  of  selling  upon  credit; 
(r)  the  necessity  for  a  larger  percentage  of  profit;  id)  impossibility  of  utilizing 
to  advantage  store  and  people  all  seasons  of  the  year;  (e)  non-accumulation  01 
capital.  The  consequence  was,  according  to  accepted  statistics,  that  but  four  out 
of  every  hundred  merchants  succeeded  in  business."  All  these  drawbacks  have 
given  place  to  decided  advantages  in  the  case  of  the  department  store.  Its  chief 
effects  upon  prices  have  been  to  lower  them,  both  to  the  producer  and  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  former  is  able  to  make  a  larger  profit  in  spite  of  the  lower  price,  because 
of  the  smaller  expense  in  selling  his  goods  due  to  the  eliminatton  of  the  middle  man, 
and  the  consumer  is  proving  the  advantage  of  the  department  store  to  him  by  his 
constantly  increasing  patronage  of  the  same.  The  effect  on  labor  has  also  been 
beneficial.  The  employees  of  department  stores  work  much  shorter  hours  than  those 
of  the  smaller  retail  shops,  and,  as  a  rule,  receive  higher  wages.  At  the  same  time, 
the  facility  with  which  any  one  can  enter  the  field,  makes  further  combination  of  the 
department  stores  into  a  close  corporation  or  trust  impossible,  and  the  business  must 
continue  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis. 

POIiTnOATj  BOONOMT.  By  far  the  most  important  work  on  pure  econom- 
ics that  has  appeared  in  1900  is.  Professor  Clark's  Distribution  of  Wealth  (published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company).  Although  the  theories  developed  in  this  work  had 
been  advanced  from  time  to  time  in  previous  writings  of  the  author,  they  are  for  the 
first  time  presented  here  in  complete  and  systematic  form.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  all  of  Professor  Clark's  conclusions  or  not,  there  has  been  no  voice  of  dissent 
that  his  work  marks  an  epoch  in  American  economics.  Like  all  modern  econo- 
mists, Professor  Qark  parts  company  with  the  classical  school  in  the  methods 
of  classification  of  economic  phenomena  and  the  analysis  of  their  ultimate  causes. 
The  traditional  subdivision  of  economics  into  production,  exchange,  distribution 
and  consumption  is  rejected  because  social  production,  as  distinguished  from  indi- 
vidual production,  and  the  only  kind  in  which  political  economy  is  interested, 
"includes  exchange  and  distribution."  In  a  similar  manner,  exchange,  i.e.,  the 
determination  of  relative  values  of  commodities,  determines,  in  the  author's  opin- 
ion, "the  distribution  of  social  income  among  producing  groups,"  and  since  distri- 
bution is  considered  by  him  the  result  of  social  organization,  it  is  treated  as  the 
central  problem  of  economics.  In  the  present  volume  he  analyzes  the  laws  of 
distribution  in  a  hypothetic  social  organization,  which  he  calls  a  static  society; 
a  condition  in  which  men  arc  supposed  "to  produce  to  the  end  of  time  the  same 
kinds  of  goods  by  the  same  processes.  Their  tools  and  materials  might  never 
change;  and  they  might  not  alter,  either  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  the 
amount  of  wealth  that  industry  would  yield."  The  absence  of  all  hindrances  to 
free  competition  completes  the  essential  features  of  a  static  society.  A  future 
volume  is  to  deal  with  the  dynamic  laws  governing  the  growth  of  society,  and  will 
note  the  modifications  that  hiave  to  be  introduced  to  make  the  static  laws  laid  down 
in  the  present  volume  apply  to  society  as  it  actually  exists. 

In  treating  the  phenomena  of  value,  interest,  rent  and  wages.  Professor  Clark 
insists  on  the  prevalence  of  one  general  law  in  economic  life  which  governs  all 
of  these  phenomena  alike;  that  is  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  It  is  in  that 
and  in  the  sharp  line  of  distinction  he  draws  between  capital  and  "capital  goods," 
meaning  by  the  latter  all  concrete  forms  of  wealth  used  for  the  production  of 
goods,  that  Professor  Clark  differs  from  the  Austrian  economists,  though  agree- 
ing with  them  in  opposing  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  the  classical  school. 
Rent  (of  land),  interest  and  wages  are  treated  as  varieties  of  economic  rent,  and, 
as  Professor  Clark  puts  it,  "all  rents  are  true  products,  which  can  be  traced  to 
distinguishable  agents."  According  to  this,  wages,  or  the  rent  attributable  to 
lahor  as  an  agent,  or  factor,  of  production,  are  determined  by  the  "specific  pro- 
ductivity of  labor,"  or  what  labor  creates  over  and  above  all  other  factors;  this  is 
determined  by  "what  labor  can  earn  when  employed  on  waste  land."  In  terms  of 
capital,  wages  are  determined  by  the  final  unit  of  labor  which  it  pays  to  add  on  to 
the  existing  capital  in  the  constantly  diminishing  series  of  returns.  In  a  similar 
manner,  interest,  or  the  rent  of  capital,  is  determined  by  the  specific  product  of 
the  last  unit  of  capital  which  it  pays  to  apply  to  the  existing  amount  of  labor 
m  the  constantly  diminishing  series  of  returns.  "In  a  static  state  the  two  rents 
make  up  the  whole  of  the  social  income,"  In  other  words,  the  profits  of  the  entre- 
prraeur,  the  man  who  manages  an  individual  undertaking  on  his  own  initiative 
and  risk  with  borrowed  money,  equal  zero  in  a  static  state.  It  is  only  in  a 
dynamic  state,  where  certain  friction  impedes  the  workings  of  competition,  that 
profits  exist;  but  just  so  soon  as  competition  enables  other  entrepreneurs  to 
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produce  and  sell  goods  on  the  same  basis  as  the  first  entrepreneur,  the  profits  of 
the  latter,  which  represent  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  his 
establishment  and  that  in  other  establishments  with  average  facilities,  are  wiped 
out 

Similarly  in  the  matter  of  values,  it  is  the  final  utility  in  the  commodity,  beyond 
which  additional  pleasure  would  be  more  than  balanced  by  increased  pain  or 
sacrifice,  that  is  instrumental  in  determining  prices.  And  since  every  commodity 
possesses  various  kinds  of  utilities  for  diflTerent  sets  of  consumers,  it  is  the  sum 
of  those  utilities  to  society  as  a  whole  that  determines  the  value  of  an  entire  article. 
The  practical  conclusion  of  the  work  is  that  the  rate  of  wages  must  constantly 
rise,  and  the  rate  of  interest  must  fall,  since  capital  increases  faster  than  popula- 
tion, and  that,  according  to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  necessarily  makes  the 
returns  of  the  last  increment  of  capital  ever  smaller,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  last  unit  of  labor. 

Somewhat  preceding  Professor  Qark's  book  in  point  of  time,  though  not  in 
importance,  is  Mr.  John  A.  Hobson's  work  on  The  Economics  of  Disiribution, 
which  aims  at  the  same  object,  though  by  somewhat  different  means.  The  two 
works,  representing  one  the  latest  American  and  the  other  the  latest  English 
thought,  are  alike  in  striving  to  discover  one  general  law  which  can  be  uniformly 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  economic  phenomena.  Both  treat  the  returns 
of  land,  labor  and  capital  as  varieties  of  rent.   But  they  differ  in  ascribing  the 

fthenomena  to  different  causes.  According  to  Clark  the  determining  cause  is  the 
aw  of  diminishing  returns  applicable  to  capital,  labor  and  consumers*  wealth  as 
welt  as  to  land.  According  to  Hobson  it  is  the  same  process  of  bargaining  which 
determines  the  prices  of  any  commodity  in  the  market,  modified  by  an  element  of 
"forced  gain"  by  which  he  means  a  specific  gain  of  one  of  the  two  marginal  parties 
in  the  buying  and  selling  transaction.  Mr.  Hobson  does  not  believe  that  a  purely 
marginal  transaction,  i.e.,  one  where  neither  of  the  parties  gains  or  loses,  ever 
takes  place  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  articles  for  which  there  is  an  open  market, 
such  as  corn,  cotton  or  gold.  Usually,  one  of  the  parties  is  stronger  or  more  cun- 
ning, as  a  result  of  which  "all  processes  of  bargaining  or  competition  by  which 
prices  are  attained  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  achieved,  are  affected  by  certain 
elements  of  force  which  assign  "forced  gains"  and  other  elements  of  "economic 
rent"  to  the  buyer  or  the  seller.  Contrary  to  "differential  gain,"  which  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  marginal  price  and  the  one  actually  paid  (also 
called  consumer's  rent),  and  which  is  determined  by  price,  this  "forced  gain"  is 
itself  a  determinant  of  price. 

The  practical  conclusion  at  which  Mr.  Hobson  arrives,  is  that  "there  is  thus 
established  the  existence  of  a  large  fund,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  those  monopoly 
and  differential  rents,  long  ago  recognized  in  the  case  of  land,  which  furnish  no 
stimulus  to  voluntary  industrial  energy,  and  which  can  be  taken  for  public  service 
by  taxation  without  injury  to  industry." 

While  Clark  thus  regards  rent,  interest  and  w£^s  from  the  point  of  yi&n  of 
productivity  and  seeks  to  trace  them  back  to  their  sources,  which  he  finds  in  the 
resoective  contributions  to  the  common  fund  made  by  each  factor  of  production, 
Hobson  regards  rent,  interest  and  wages  as  so  many  varieties  of  prices  paid  to  the 
owners  of  the  respective  factors  of  production  upon  a  basis  of  "forced"  bargains. 

The  two  books  by  no  means  exhaust  the  contributions  to  economic  thought  in  the 
closing  year  of  the  century.  The  host  of  writers  discussing  various  aspects  of  pure 
economic  theory  in  the  magazines  is  so  large  that  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to 
enumerate  them  except  to  mention  the  more  important  magazines  in  that  line.  These 
are  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  the  Journal 
of  Political  Economy,  and  The  Yale  Review  in  the  United  States;  the  Economic 
Journal  in  Great  Britain;  the  Jahrbiicher  fur  Nationalokonomie  und  Statisttk  in 
Germany;  the  Revue  d'Economie  Politique  and  the  Journal  des  Economistes  in 
France;  and  the  Giornale  degli  Economisti  in  Italy.  A  large  number  of  works  have 
been  written  in  Europe  elaborating  some  one  or  more  particular  questions  in 
economic  theory,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  few  years,  the  Germans  and 
Italians  are  the  most  active.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Professor  Bohm- 
Bawerk's  Einige  streitige  Fragen  der  Capitalstheorie,  126  p. ;  others  to  be  mentioned 
are  A.  Kostanecki's  Dcr  Wirtschaftliche  Wert  vom  Standpunkte  der  Geschichtlichen 
Forschung  fBerlin,  215  p.),  in  which  the  author  rejects  both  the  classical  or  labor 
theory  of  value  and  the  Austrian  or  marginal  utility  theory,  and  attempts  to  outline  a 
new  theory  on  the  conception  of  ownership.  Professor  Cossa,  the  well-known 
economic  writer,  sums  up  the  recent  best  literature  on  the  question  of  capital  and 
interest  in  a  new  work,  Principii  clcmentari  e  la  tcoria  dell'  inieresse.  Mr. 
Einandi,  in  his  La  Rendita  Mineralia  (Turin,  462  p.),  presents  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  economic  law  of  rent  of  mines,  to  which  is  added  a  history  of  mining  and 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  same.  Dr.  Manteuffel  discusses  the  economic  effects  of 
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saving  in  Das  Sparen,  sein  Wesen  und  seine  Volksztnrtsehaftliche  Wirkung  (147  P-)f 
and  Professor  Girard  gives  us  a  history  of  political  economy  in  antiquity  and  the 
Middle  A^es  in  Histoire  de  I'  iconomte  sociale  jusqu'H  la  An  de  XVle  Steele.  Finally, 
the  year  1900  saw  the  completion  of  that  great  undertaking,  Palgrave's  Dic- 
tionary of  Political  Economy.  See  also  Arbitration;  Labor;  Trusts;  Econohic 
Association  ;  Political  and  Social  Science,  American  Academy  of. 

POIiO.  A  match  held  at  Hurlingham,  England,  between  a  British  team  and  a 
four  made  up  of  American  polo  players  visiting  in  England,  attracted  considerable 
interest  in  polo  circles  in  the  United  States  during  the  summer  of  190a.  With  the 
exception  of  Foxhall  Keene,  who  is  in  the  front  rank  of  American  riders,  the  visiting 
players  represented  only  average  playing  ability.  These  four  players,  however,  hav- 
ing organized  a  team,  offered  a  challenge  for  the  American  cup,  a  trophy  presented 
in  the  United  States  in  1886  for  international  competition,  and  won  in  an  exciting 
match  by  the  Hurlingham  club,  of  England.  This  cup  had  not  since  been  played  for 
in  an  international  match.  It  was  of  mtercst  that  one  of  the  players  on  the  defend- 
ing team  in  1900  was  John  Watson,  the  famous  veteran  who  played  on  the  original 
team  which  captured  the  American  cup  at  Newport.  In  the  report  of  the  game 
cabled  to  this  country  it  was  stated  that  the  Americans  played  a  fast  and  plucky 
game.  The  first  goal  for  England  was  made  in  the  second  period,  after  which  the 
home  team  scored  rapidly  in  spite  of  the  resolute  defence  of  the  Americans.  America 
made  a  goal  in  the  fifth  period  amid  great  applause,  and  soon  after  scored  another. 
England,  however,  proved  too  strong,  winning  finally  by  8  to  2.  American  polo 
players  felt  well  satisfied  with  the  game,  considering  that  the  challenging  team  had 
been  brought  tt^ther  at  such  short  notice,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  with  a 
representative  team  this  country  would  have  strong  chances  of  defeating  the  British. 
The  whole  incident  reflects  the  development  of  the  game  in  this  country  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  has  led  to  the  talk  of  an  international  match  for  the  near  future.  Mr. 
Keene  was  assured  by  English  poloists  that  an  invitation  to  visit  America  and  play  a 
series  of  games  would  be  seriously  considered,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  an  international  match  in  this  country  might 
be  arranged  for  1901.  At  the  close  of  1900,  however,  no  definite  action  had  been 
taken.  One  obstacle  is  the  reluctance  of  the  British  players  to  subject  their  valuable 
high-bred  ponies  to  the  dangers  of  an  ocean  voyage.  The  annual  tournament  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Polo  Association,  was  held  June  25-July  5 
on  the  parade  ground  at  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  with  a  daily 
attendance  of  over  10.000  spectators.  The  championship  was  won  by  Dedham, 
whose  team  vanquished  Meadowbrook  and  Westchester  in  the  final  games,  while  a 
jnnrar  championship,  held  for  the  first  time,  was  won  by  the  E^iladelphia  Country 
Qub. 

POOIb  Alfred  De  Oro,  of  New  York,  who  in  1899  captured  the  world's  cham- 
pionship in  continuous  pool  from  J.  R.  Keogh,  of  Scranton,  Penn.,  again  won  from 
the  latter  in  190a  Having,  in  accordance  with  the  governing  conditions,  held  the 
gold  medal  for  a  year  without  defeat,  the  trophy  became  his  personal  property.  The 
1900  match  between  De  Oro  and  Keogh  was  played  at  New  York.  April  19-21,  the 
totals  for  the  three  nights*  play  being:  De  Oro,  600;  Keogh,  481.  The  championship 
conditions  are  6qo  balls,  200  each  night. 

PORT  ARTUUIL  See  Chinese  Ehpob  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

FORTBB,  Saxar,  educator,  died  Fberuary  18,  1900.  She  was  a  sister  of  the 
late  Noah  Porter,  president  of  Yale  College,  and  was  bom  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  in 
1813.   She  became  the  head  of  the  Farmington  school  for  girls. 

PORTO  RIOO,  the  smallest  of  the  Greater  Antilles  Islands,  lies  east  of  Haiti,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Mona  Passage.  It  is  in  shape  roughly  rectangular,  its  length 
being  slightly  over  100  miles  and.its  breadth  about  36  miles.  Its  approximate  area 
is  3000  miles,  or  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  A  low  and 
irregular  range  of  hills  extends  nearly  across  the  island  from  west  to  east,  culminat- 
ing toward  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island  in  the  summit  of  El  Yunque,  3609  feet 
in  altitude.  Elsewhere  the  hills  vary  from  slightly  under  2000  feet  in  height  to 
slightly  over  3000.  These  hills  form  the  rainshed  of  the  island,  the  land  sloping 
gently  on  the  north  and  steeply  on  the  south,  with  broad  ptayas  at  the  foot  01  the 
hill.  The  best  harbor  is  that  of  San  Juan,  on  the  north;  on  the  south  the  only 
harbors  for  vessels  of  ordinary  draught  are  those  of  Ponce  and  Guanica.  The 
island  of  Vie9ues,  however,  lying  off  the  east  coast,  has  several  excellent  harbors. 
The  climate  is  nearly  uniform,  the  annual  temperature  at  San  Juan  ranpng  in 
different  years  from  78  to  82°  Fahrenheit.  Heavy  rainfalls,  occasioning  considerable 
damage,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  annual  rainfall  varies  from  about  60  inches 
at  San  Juan  to  100  inches  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior. 

Agricultttral  Conditions, — In  the  returns  of  the  Porto  Rican  census  of  1899  it  is 
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stated  that  of  the  total  area  of  Porto  Rico— 3606  square  mUe»— 3743  square  miles 
were  induded  within  farms.  The  area  under  cultivation  was  747  square  miles,  or 
about  21  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area.  These  figures  are  in  strong  contrast  with  those 
of  Cuba,  only  29.9  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  that  island  being  included  within 
farms,  and  orU^  3  per  cent  being  under  cultivation.  The  total  number  of  farms  in 
Porto  Rico  being  39,021,  and  the  average  farm  had  an  area  of  45  acres,  of  which 
12  were  cultivated.  These  figures  are  in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  where  in  1890  the  average  farm  had  an  area  of  137  acres,  of  which  78  were 
improved.  Of  the  total  cultivated  area  of  Porto  Rico  41  per  cent.,  or  180,289  acres, 
was  planted  in  coffee.  The  number  of  coffee  plantations  was  31,693,  averaging  about 
9  acr«s  to  each  plantation.  The  greatest  number  of  coffee  plantations  was  in  the 
western  and  interior  portions  of  the  island,  where  the  hillsides  produce  more  favor- 
able agricultural  conditions.  Sugar,  the  second  crop  of  importance  in  Porto  Rico, 
took  up  15  per  cent,  or  80,034  acres,  of  the  cultivated  land,  there  bein^  2336  planta- 
tions, averaging  about  31  acres  each.  The  production  of  sugar  was  carried  on  mainly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
parts  of  the  island,  Ponce  and  Humacao  being  the  most  important  departments  in 
this  regard.  Tobacco  is  grown  on  15,324  acres,  while  other  crops  of  importance  are 
bananas,  taking  up  14  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  sweet  potatoes,  8  per  cent. 
Of  all  the  farms  in  Porto  Rico,  71  per  cent  was  owned  by  the  whites  occupyii^  them 
and  22  per  cent,  by  negro  occupants.  Of  the  cultivated  area  of  Porto  Suco,  82  per 
cent,  was  owned  by  whites  and  7  per  cent,  was  rented,  9  per  cent,  was  owned  by 
colored  people  and  i  per  cent,  was  rented  by  them.  In  other  words,  91  per  cent,  of 
the  cultivated  area  of  the  island  was  occupied  by  its  owners  and  only  8  per  cent,  was 
rented.  These  proportions  were  in  marked  contrast  again  with  those  of  Cuba,  where 
only  43,5  per  cent  of  the  land  is  owned  by  its  occupants,  while  52.4  per  cent  is 
rented.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  general  ownership  of  occupied  land  in 
Porto  Rico  has  operated  strongly  to  preserve  the  peace  and  contentment  of  the 
island. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  exports  into  the  United  States  from  Porto 
Rico  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  $3,078,648;  imports  into  Porto 
Rico  from  the  United  States,  $4,640,449;  total  foreign  trade,  $7,719,097,  as  against 
$5,865,675  in  the  preceding  year.  The  new  tariff  act  relating  to  Porto  Rico  has  been 
followed  by  a  marked  increase  of  the  commerce  between  the  island  and  the  United 
States.  The  act  became  effective  May  I,  1900,  and  the  exports  from  the  island  during 
the  succeeding  two  months  exceeded  by  nearly  60  per  cent  those  of  May  and  June, 
1899.  The  imports  into  the  island  showed  an  even  larger  growth,  being  ip  May  and 
June.  1900,  $1,533,774,  as  against  $651,411  in  May  and  June,  1899,  an  increase  of  over 
100  per  cent. 

Roads. — In  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  interior,  dated  September  15,  1900, 

more  and  better  roads  were  stated  to  be  the  principal  and  most  pressing  need  of 
Porto  Rico.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War  the  only  really  good  road  on  the 
island  was  that  extending  from  San  Juan,  on  the  north,  to  Ponce,  on  the  south,  with 
a  branch  from  Cayey  to  Guayama,  altogether  about  98  miles.  Since  then  several 
short  stretches  of  road  have  been  built  by  the  American  authorities  and  others  are 
under  construction;  but  it  is  still  true  that  "the  whole  interior  of  the  island  is 
practically  without  other  means  of  reaching  a  market  or  communicating  with  adjacent 
towns  than  over  dilapidated  and  dangerous  trails,  often  in  the  rainy  season  impassa- 
ble for  days."  This  is  the  more  serious  in  an  agricultural  country,  where  prices 
depend  mainly  upon  an  export  market.  The  cost  of  building  permanent  roads 
sufficient  to  remedy,  these  evils  was  stated  by  the  governor,  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature  on  December  3,  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000,000.  This  large 
cost  was  due  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  heavy 
rains  necessitated  an  unusually  solid  construction.  For  the  same  reasons  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  roads  when  built  would  probably  use  up  all  the  current  revenue 
available  for  road  purposes.  Out  of  the  customs  to  be  refunded  to  Porto  Rico  by  the 
United  States  nearly  $i/xx>,000  should  be  available  for  road  construction ;  to  raise 
the  remaining  sum  necessary  or  a  portion  of  it,  the  governor  suggested  that  deben- 
tures be  issued  in  such  amount  as  was  prescribed  by  the  executive  council  and 
approved  by  the  governor. 

Banks. — The  banking  institutions  of  Porto  Rico,  excluding  such  establishments 
as  do  a  banking  business  in  connection  with  other  activities,  are :  The  Bank  of  Porto 
Rico,  capital,  $900,000;  the  Credito  y  Ahorro  Ponceno,  at  Ponce,  capital,  200,000 
pesos;  the  Banco  Territorial  y  Agricola,  at  San  Juan,  capital,  1,400.000  pesos;  the 
Banco  Popular,  at  San  Jiian,  a  savings  bank,  capital,  5000  pesos,  and  the  American 
Colonial  Bank,  at  San  Juan,  capital.  $400,000.  The  American  Colonial  Bank  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  on  April  4.  1899.  It  is 
a  bonded  depository  for  the  custody  of  United  States  and  Porto  Rtcan  funds. 

Finances. — In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  which  met  on  December  3,  1900. 
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ScKNKS  IN  Porto  Rico.— i.  A  Porto  Rican  Sugar  Plantation— Clearing  the  ground 
for  a  new  crop  of  cane.    2.  In  the  Hill  Country  of  Porto  Rito— A  typical 
group  of  Peasants,  with  their  native  ponies.   3.  Porto  Rican  Agri- 
culture— The  primitive  wooden  plow  drawn  by  oxen. 
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Governor  Allen  stated  that  the  expenses  of  state  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
amounted  to  $1,984,645.  From  May  l  to  November  1  there  was  collected  from  all 
sources  $1,041,696,  while  in  the  same  time  $832,028. was  expended,  thus  showing  that 
"there  was  every  prospect  of  sufficient  Income  to  meet  the  current  demands  of  the 
budget."  In  addition  to  the  surplus  of  $209,668.60  remaining  on  November  i,  a 
balance  of  $1,373,827.97  stood  to  the  credit  of  Porto  Rico  from  the  United  States 
"Customs  Refunding  act,"  thus  making  a  total  surplus  of  $1,583,496.  The  income 
proper  of  the  island  was  derived  largely  from  customs  duties,  but  the  governor 
reminded  the  Legislature  that  by  congressional  act  duties  between  the  United  States 
and  Porto  Rico  would  cease  on  March  I,  1902.  It  thus  became  -advisable  for  the 
Legislature  to  institute  a  scheme  of  taxation  which  would  be  in  good  working  order 
prior  to  that  time.  Legislation  was,  therefore,  recommended  to  provide  a  direct  tax 
on  the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  an  excise  tax  on  liquors,  tobacco, 
and  some  other  articles,  and  an  inheritance  tax  on  the  devolution  of  property.  The 
excise  tax,  which  was  made  possible  by  the  exemption  of  Porto  Rico  from  the 
internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  could  probably  be  made  much  lower  than 
those  collected  in  the  States  and  yet  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  government. 
An  issue  of  bonds  was  also  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  roads,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

Census. — The  report  of  the  census  of  Porto  Rico,  published  late  in  1900,  shows 
that  in  November,  1899,  the  population  of  Porto  Rico  was  953,243.  The  last  previous 
census,  taken  in  1887  under  Spanish  authority,  showed  a  population  of  798,565. 
Porto  Rico  has  264  persons  to  a  square  mile.  This  density  of  population  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  New  Jersey,  three  times  that  of  Illinois,  and  seven  times  that  of 
Cuba.  However,  the  number  of  persons  in  Porto  Rico  living  in  communities  of 
1000  or  more  inhabitants  is  only  203,792,  or  21.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
Similar  ^gures  for  Cuba  show  that  47.1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  that  island  is 
urban.  Itie  largest  cities  in  Porto  Rico  are  San  Juan,  with  a  population  of  32.048 ; 
Ponce,  with  27,952  inhabitants;  Maya^uez,  with  15.187,  and  Arecibo,  with  8008. 
The  whites,  or  Caucasians,  of  Porto  Rico  number  589,426,  or  61.8  per  cent,  of  tile 
population;  and  the  "colored,"  including  those  of  mixed  blood,  number  363,817,  or 
38.2  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  number  of  persons  in  Porto  Rico  over  60  years 
of  age  amounts  only  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  population.  This  small  per  cent,  is  ascribed 
partly  to  the  rapid  increase  in  population  and  partly  to  poverty,  unsanitary  conditions, 
and  ignorance  regarding  the  elementary  rules  of  hygiene.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
percentage  of  children  under  10  is  extremely  large,  oeitw  3a9,  as  against  22.7  per 
cent,  in  Cuba  and  24.3  per  cent,  in  the  United  States.  Of  persons  over  10,  48  per 
cent,  are  reported  as  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  Porto  Rico,  51.2  per  cent,  in 
Cuba,  and  47.9  per  cent,  in  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  workers  in  different 
occupations  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States  (census  of  1890)  is  as  follows: 
Agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining,  Porto  Rico,  62.8  per  cent ;  United  States,  39.7  per 
cent ;  domestic  and  personal  service,  Porto  Rico,  20.5  per  cent. ;  United  States,  19.2 
per  cent ;  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  Porto  Rico,  8.4  per  cent ; 
United  States,  22.4  per  cent ;  trade  and  transportation,  Porto  Rico,  7.6  per  cent. ; 
United  States,  14.6  per  cent. ;  professional  service,  Porto  Rico.  0.7  per  cent. ;  United 
States,  4.1  per  cent  When  it  is  remembered  that  even  in  Cuba  the  industries  of 
agriculture,  fisheries,  etc.,  engage  only  48.1  per  cent,  of  the  workers,  the  primitive 
and  backward  state  of  commercial  affairs  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  predominance  of 
agricultural  interests  is  clearly  manifest  The  people  in  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  are 
classified  as  follows  with  regard  to  literacy:  Having  higher  education,  Porto  Rico, 
0.5  per  cent;  Cuba,  1.2  per  cent;  able  to  read,  Porto  Rico.  16.6  per  cent;  Cuba, 
36  per  cent.  In  the  year  preceding  November,  1899,  26,212  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  17,  or  8  per  cent  of  all  the  children  between  those  ages,  attended  school. 
Of  the  total  population  of  Porto  Rico,  the  lar^e  per  cent  of  69.7  are  single.  Exclud- 
ing persons  under  15  years  of  age  and  considering  only  what  may  be  deemed  the 
adult  population,  it  is  found  that  45.0  per  cent,  are  single.  In  the  United  States 
(1890)  only  36-9  P«r  cent  are  single,  but  in  Cuba  53.4  per  cent  are  single.  Of  the 
total  population  of  Porto  Rico,  16.6  per  cent,  are  married,  and  8.8  per  cent,  live 
together  in  consentual,  though  not  legal,  unions.  Classified  by  race,  it  appears  that 
19.1  per  cent  of  the  native  whites  and  12.0  per  cent,  of  the  colored  race  are  married, 
and  7.0  per  cent  of  the  whites  and  11.8  per  cent,  of  the  colored  race  live  in  consentual 
unions.  The  males  of  voting  age  in  Porto  Rico  number  201.071,  Of  the  whites  of 
Porto  Rican  birth,  35,397  are  literate;  of  the  colored,  12,576  can  read.  Under  an 
education  qualification  for  voting,  therefore,  47.973  persons,  or  25  per  cent  of  the 
native  males  of  voting  age  and  24  per  cent,  of  all  males  of  voting  age,  would  be 
entitled  to  vote.  The  per  cent  of  literates  to  all  males  of  voting  age  is  as  follows 
in  the  seven  provinces  of  the  island:  Aguadilla,  23  per  cent;  Arecibo.  22  per  cent: 
Bayamon,  33  per  cent. ;  Guayama,  24  per  cent ;  Humacao,  22  per  cent. ;  Mayaguez, 
33  per  cent,  and  Ponce,  30  per  cent 
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Education. — There  were  in  the  school  year  1899-1900  15,440  boys  and  8952  girls 
enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico.  The  schools  suffered  much  from  the  effects 
of  the  hurricane  of  August  8,  1899 ;  but  their  development  has,  in  spite  of  this,  been 
very  rapid.  The  experiment  of  giving  local  or  town  committees  the  power  of  selecting 
school  buildings  and  appointing  teachers  was  tried  with  small  success,  and  tlie 
results  of  American  efforts  at  providing  for  popular  education  had  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  action  of  the  central  board  before  the  schools  were  brought  up  to  their  present 
condition.  A  sum  of  $413,000,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  insular  revenues,  was  used  for 
educational  purposes  (only  half  of  the  proportion  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
United  States)  ;  yet  the  cost  of  each  pupil  per  capita  of  population  was  $13,  as 
against  $9  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  example.  The  number  of  teachers  was 
half  that  of  the  number  of  police,  while  twice  as  much  was  spent  on  the  latter  as  on 
the  former.  English  was  taught  in  all  the  schools,  but  progress  was  difficult,  owing 
to  the  scmicivilized  state  of  many  of  the  children.  There  is  an  American  school  for 
both  sexes  in  Ponce,  where  instruction  is  given  entirely  in  English  under  American 
teachers.  The  only  public  school  building  erected  for  the  purpose  was  in  San 
Juan,  and  was  occupied  by  a  model  and  training  school,  courses  bein^  in  Eiuflish 
under  American  instruction,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  being  Americans.  Land 
has  been  bought  and  $20,000  appropriated  for  the  building  of  a  normal  school  at 
Fajardo,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  island.  Professor  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  appointed  in  1900  commissioner  of  education 
for  Porto  Rico,  and  took  up  his  duties  in  San  Juan  on  August  6.  His  official  report, 
dated  October  15,  igoo,  states  that  the  model  and  training  school,  which  contained 
also  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Education,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  i, 
1900,  together  with  all  the  records  of  the  department,  so  that  complete  statistics  are 
wanting.  He  reports,  nevertheless,  that  for  the  year  1900-01,  80D  schools  were 
opened,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.,  with  800  teachers  and  38,000  pupils,  thot^h  there 
are  still  300,000  children  of  school  age  for  whom  there  is  no  school  accommodation. 
There  are  16  English  supervisors,  and  in  the  summer  of  1900  teachers'  institutes 
were  held  in  15  towns  in  the  island. 

Congressional  Legislation  for  Porto  Rico. — A  tariff  and  civil  government  bill  for 
Porto  Rico  was  passed  by  the  56th  Congress,  after  much  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
tariff  part  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  energetic  protests  from  the  press  and  a  number  of 
able  Republican  statesman.  The  matter  in  debate  was  whether  or  no  there  should  be 
free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico.  In  his  annual  message  on  De- 
cember ^,  1899,  President  McKinlqr  had  reminded  Conpress  that  Porto  ^co,  since 
her  cession  by  Spain,  had  lost  her  free  markets  in  Spain  and  Cuba,  while  the  con- 
tinuance of  American  tariffs  against  her  had  deprived  her  of  any  compensatory  ad- 
vantage. It  is  "our  plain  duty,"  the  President  declared,  "to  abolish  all  customs 
tariffs  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico,  and  give  her  products  free  access 
to  our  markets."  In  conformity  with  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Payne,  chairman 
of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  introduced  into  the  House  on  January  19,  a  bill 
providing  that  no  dues  should  be  collected  on  goods  shipped  out  of  Porto  Rico  to 
this  country,  or  vice  versa.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  ways  and  means  committee, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  favorable  action  would  be  taken  thereon.  But 
on  February  8,  a  majonfy  report  submitted  by  the  committee  recommended  that  all 
goods  shipped  either  way  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States  be  charged 
25  per  cent,  of  the  rate  imposed  by  the  Dingley  tariff ;  the  money  so  collected  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  Porto  Rico.  In  accounting  for  this  change  in  Republican 
policy,  the  leaders  stated  that  the  military  governor  of  Porto  Rico  had  made  it  clear 
that  funds  for  the  island  were  immediately  needed.  It  would  be  poor  policy  to  bond 
Porto  Rico,' at  the  beginning  of  its  republican  career,  and  it  would  tend  to  pauperize 
the  people  to  make  a  direct  appropriation  from  the  federal  treasury;  so  nothing  re- 
mained  but  to  impose  a  tariff.  In  regard  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
do  this  the  majority  report  took  the  following  position:  The  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  "all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States'*  does  not  prohibit  Congress  from  making  a  differential  tariff  against 
Porto  Rico.  For  "the  term  United  States  as  used  in  the  Constitution  has  reference 
only  to  the  States  that  constitute  the  federal  union,  and  does  not  include  Terri- 
tories." In  proof  of  this  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  various  treaties  wherein  the 
United  States  annexed  new  territory  formal  stipulations  were  made  that  the  people 
annexed  should  possess  certain  rights,  guaranteed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution ;  thus  showing  clearly  that  territorial  annexation  did  not 
of  itself  give  the  people  of  such  territory  constitutional  rights.  Now,  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  Porto  Rico,  no  guarantees  of  any  kind  were  made  to  the  Porto  Ricans,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  expressly  declared  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  that  "the  civil  rights 
and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  territories  ceded  to  the  United 
States  should  be  determined  by  the  Congress."  Hence  the  power  of  Congress  to 
I^slate  for  Porto  Rico  is  plenary,  and  under  that  power  Cxmgress  may  prescribe 
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for  Porto  Rico  whatever  duties  it  sees  fit  The  minority  reports  submitted  by  the 
ways  and  means  committee  held  that  no  power  was  possessed  by  Congress,  as  held 
by  the  majority  report,  to  impose  a  tariff  upon  Porto  Rico.  The  question,  they  said, 
is  not  whether  an  annexed  territory  is  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  constitutional 
meaning  of  the  words  United  States,  and  whether,  therefore,  Porto  Rico  shall  be 
legislated  for  as  part  or  as  not  part  of  the  United  States.  The  real  question  is 
whether  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress  are  of  universal  validity  or  whether  they  apply  only  to  the  legislation 
which  Congress  may  make  for  the  States.  If  the  limitations  and  prohibitions  of  the 
Constitution  are  of  universal  validity  then  Congress  cannot  pass  the  Porto  Rican 
tariff  bill;  if  they  are  not  of  such  validity  then  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  ar«  simply 
subjects,  having  no  legal  rights.  Nor  would  Porto  Rico  alone  suffer  under  this 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  Congress  mi^ht  also  impose  customs  duties  on  the 
minerals  and  ores  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  furs  and  fish  of  Alaska,  the 
lumber  of  Oklahoma,  and  on  importations  and  exportations  of  every  kind  between 
these  Territories  and  the  States.  The  subject  of  the  constitutional  status  of  Porto 
Rico,  thus  formally  introduced  to  the  country  by  the  House,  was  everywhere  taken 
up  and  debated  by  the  press.  However  the  matter  might  be  finally  determined  by 
<ucision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was  made  evident  that  the  people  at  large  had  not 
contemplated  hotdmg  Porto  Rico  at  such  arms'  len^h  as  to  make  possible  a  differ- 
ential tariff.  Such  sharp  criticism  was  directed  agamst  the  bill  that  it  was  amended 
to  impose  taxes  of  only  is  per  cent,  of  the  rates  called  for  under  the  Dinglcy  tariff, 
and  for  two  years  only.  In  this  form  it  passed  the  House  on  February  28,  by  a  vote 
of  172  to  161.  On  March  2,  and  while  it  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  the  President 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  asking  that  $2,095,455.  the  amount  already  col- 
lected on  importations  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States,  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the.  needs  of  the  island.  The  appropriation  was  made.  Now,  as  it  had 
been  frequently  stated,  that  the  reason  for  a  tariff  against  Porto  Rico  was  the  need 
for  a  revenue  of  $2,000,000  or  less  annually,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  this  reason 
had  been  nullified  by  the  Porto  Rican  relief  measure.  However,  the  tariff  bill  was 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  committee  on  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Rico, 
in  the  shape  of  a  rider  attached  to  the  Senate  biH  providing  for  the  civil  government 
of  the  island.  On  March  27,  the  tariff  was  limited,  by  amendment,  to  a  period  of 
two  years,  and  was  to  cease  sooner  if  the  local  government  could  devise  means  to 
raise  the  needed  revenue  by  internal  taxation.  The  amount  which  it  was  expected 
would  be  collected  under  this  tariff  was  about  $1,250,000  annually.  On  April  3  the 
Senate  passed  the  Tariff  and  Civil  Government  bill  by  a  vote  of  40  to  31.  On  April 
II,  the  House  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  161  to  133,  and  on  the  followii^  day  it 
received  the  President's  signature  and  became  law.  The  Outlook  summarized  the 
probable  causes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tariff  clause  as  follows:  (i)  The  repre- 
sentations of  various  interests — the  cane-sugar  growers  in  Louisiana,  the  beet-sugar 
growers  in  Nebraska,  the  tobacco  companies  in  Connecticut,  and  the  fruit  producers 
in  California;  (2)  the  protests  of  labor  organizations  fearing  an  influx  of  low- 
priced  and  contract  labor;  (3)  the  protests  of  ultra-protectionists  alarmed  lest  a 
supposed  basic  principle  of  the  Republican  party,  namely,  protection,  should  be 
threatened  with  ultimate  extinction  by  reason  of  free-trade  with  Porto  Rico;  (4) 
the  supposed  desirability  of  establishing  a  test  case  for  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
to  establish  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  a  dependency  without  being 
hampered  by  the  restraints  of  -the  Constitution.  See  United  States  (paragraph 
Constitutional  Status  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines). 

On  April  24,  the  House  passed  the  emergency  resolution  previously  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  April  19,  providing  for  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  in  Porto  Rico 
pending  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  the  civil  officers  under  the  Civil 
Government  Law. 

Tariff  and  Ciznl  Government  Bill. — The  Act  of  Congress  "temporarily  to  provide 
revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  and  for  other  putposes"  went  into 
effect  May  i,  1900.  Its  main  provisions  are  as  follows:  Artides  imported  into  Porto 
Rico  from  other  countries  than  the  United  States  shall  be  taxed  the  same  duties 
as  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries.  Merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Porto  Rico  and  vice  versa  shall  pay  15  per 
cent,  of  the  duties  called  for  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  but  articles  hitherto  admitted 
free  of  charge  shall,  with  the  exception  of  coffee,  continue  to  be  so  admitted.  In  no 
event  shall  duties  be  collected  on  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Porto  Rico  or 
vice  versa  after  March  i,  1902,  but  duties  shall  be  discontinued  before  that  time  if, 
and  as  soon  as,  the  legislative  assembly  of  Porto  Rico  devises  means  to  defray  its 
government  expenses  by  local  taxation.  The  moneys  collected  under  the  tariff  are 
to  be  expended  by  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  for  the  benefit  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
any  unexpended  balance,  when  the  act  ceases  to  be  operative,  is  to  be  given  over  to 
the  treasury  of  Porto  Rico.  Former  Spanish  subjects,  then  and  now  inhabitants  of 
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Porto  Rico,  excepting  those  who  have  previous  to  April  ii,  1900,  renewed  their 
allegiance  to  Spain,  shall  be  deemed  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  United  states.  They  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Porto  Rico, 
"shall  constitute  a  body  politic  with  the  name  of  The  People  of  Porto  Rico,  with 
governmental  power,  and  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  as  such."  The  existing  laws 
and  ordinances  of  Porto  Rico,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect. The  commissioner  of  navigation  shall  make  regulations  for  the  nationalization 
of  all  vessels  owned  by  Porto  Ricans,  and  for  their  admission  to  the  benefits  of  the 
coasting  trade  o^  the  United  States.  The  coins  of  Porto  Rico  shall  be  exchanged  for 
United  States  coins,  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  of  the  former  to  60  of  the  latter.  After 
August  I,  1900,  the  latter  coins  shall  be  the  sole  legal  tender  for  debt  thereafter  con- 
tracted. All  property  acquired  in  Porto  Rico  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain— public  bridges,  road  houses,  water  power,  highways,  unnavi- 

gable  streams,  subterranean  waters,  harbor  shores,  docks,  slips,  reclaimed  lands,  etc, 
ut  not  harbor  areas  or  navigable  waters — is  transferred  to  the  government  of  Porto 
Rico  with  power  to  legislate.  "The  statutory  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  in  Porto  Rico  as  in  the 
United  States."  The  chief  executive  of  Porto  Rico  shall  be  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  President  for  four  years,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  shall  have  all  the 
powers,  that  are  not  locally  inapplicable,  of  a  governor  of  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  also  appoint  for  four  years,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  secretary,  an  attorney-general,  a  treasurer,  an  auditor,  a  commissioner  of 
the  interior,  a  commissioner  of  education,  and  five  other  persons.  These  eleven 
persons,  of  whom  at  least  five  shall  be  Porto  Ricans,  shall  constitute  an  executive 
council,  which  shall  also  be  the  upper  legislative  house  of  Porto  Rico.  The  house 
of  delegates,  or  lower  legislative  house,  shall  consist  of  35  members,  elected  bi- 
ennially, five  from  each  of  the  seven  districts  of  the  island.  "No  person  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  house  who  is  not  25  years  of  age,  and  able  to  read 
and  write  either  the  Spanish  or  English  language,  and  who  is  not  possessed  of  tax- 
able property  in  Porto  Rico."  In  the  executive  council  and  in  the  house  of  delegates 
is  vested  the  legislative  power  granted  to  Porto  Rico.  Either  house  may  initiate 
legislation,  but  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  is  required  to  pass  any  taw.  All  laws, 
moreover,  must  be  reported  to  the  United  States  Congress,  which  reserves  abso- 
lute power  to  annul  the  same.  Grants  of  franchises,  rights  and  privileges  or 
concessions  of  a  public  or  quasi-public  nature  shall  be  made  by  the  executive  council 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  and  all  franchises  granted  in  Porto  Rico  shall  be 
reported  to  Congress,  which  may  modify  or  annul  them.  All  citizens  of  Porto  Rico 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  who  have  been  bona-Hde  residents  for  one  year,  and  who 
possess  the  qualifications  now  required  by  law  and  the  military  orders,  subject, 
however,  to  such  additional  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  executive 
council.  The  judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  existing  courts  of  Porto  Rico 
so  far  as  these  do  not  conflict  with  the  provisions  made  in  this  act.  The  justices 
and  marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  executive  council,  and  all  other 
court  officials  shall  be  chosen  as  the  legislative  assembly  may  direct,  which  shall 
also  have  power  to  legislate  in  respect  to  these  courts  and  to  establish  other  courts. 
Porto  Rico  shall  constitute  a  federal  judicial  district  to  be  called  "The  District  of 
Porto  Rico."  For  the  court  of  this  district  the  President  shall  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  a  judge,  attorney,  and  marshal.  The  court,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  .shall  have  juris- 
diction  of  all  cases  cc^nizant  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  and  shall  pro- 
ceed therein  in  the  same  manner.  Writs  of  error  and  appeals  from  the  final  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  allowed,  and  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
same  manner  as  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Territories. 

The  qualified  voters  of  Porto  Rico  shall,  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  1900, 
and  every  two  years  thereafter,  choose  a  resident  commissioner  to  the  United  States, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  official  recognition  by  all  departments  of  the  government  in 
Washington.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  such  election  who  is  not  a  bona-Ude 
citizen  of  Porto  Rico,  who  is  not  30  ^ears  of  age,  and  who  does  not  read  and 
write  the  English  langu^e.  A  commission  of  three,  at  least  one  of  whom  must  be 
a  native  citizen  of  Porto  Rico,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  compile  and  revise  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico,  and  to  frame  and  re- 
port such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  harmonious  and  economical 
government,  establish  justice,  and  secure  its  efficient  administration,  equalize  taxa- 
tion, and  in  general  to  secure  and  extend  the  benefits  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico.  This  commission  is  required  to  make  to 
Congress  a  full  and  final  report  of  its  findings  on  or  before  May  i,  1901.  A  reading 
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of  the  foTtgoing  bill  shows  that  no  exact  definite  amount  of  self-government  is 
given  by  Congress  to  Porto  Rico;  the  amount  may  be  large  or  small  in  any  instance 
according  as  Congress  and  the  President  consider  wise.  The  control  by  the  federal 
government  of  the  personnel  of  the  executive  council  precludes  the  probability  of 
any  Porto  Rican  legislation  not  desired  by  the  administration.  But  in  case  of  such 
legislation,  Congress  retains  the  right  unreservedly  to  quash  it.  Again,  the  power 
of  the  executive  council  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  gives  it  at  need  an  in- 
direct, but  very  great  influence  over  the  kind  of  bills  likely  to  be  introduced  by  the 
house  of  delegates.  The  judges  of  the  higher  courts,  as  well  as  the  t^licials  of  power, 
are  all  appointed  by  the  President  or  his  appointees.  The  only  absolute  political 
right  given  to  the  Porto  Ricans  is  that  of  electing  a  commissioner  to  the  United 
States ;  but  this  commissioner  holds  merely  an  advisory  position.  The  United 
States,  in  express  terms,  holds  the  power,  through  the  executive  council,  or  by  act 
of  Congress,  to  regulate  from  first  to  last  the  matter  of  all  franchises. 

Elections, — Elections  were  held  in  Porto  Rico  on  November  6  for  a  delegate  to  the 
United  States  Congress  and  for  thirty-five  members,  five  from  each  of  the  seven 
districts  of  the  island,  to  the  House  of  Delegates  or  lower  branch  of  the  Porto 
Bican  Legislature.  There  were  at  first  two  parties  in  the  field,  the  Republican, 
which  seemed  in  a  general  way  to  uphold  the  Washington  administration,  and  the 
Federals,  who  endorsed  the  Democratic  (United  States)  nominee  for  President. 
But  some4wo  weeks  before  the  election  the  Federal  leaders,  after  submitting  the  mat- 
ter to  a  party  vote,  instructed  their  followers  to  withdraw  from  the  election.  They 
stated  that  irregularities  had  occurred  in  the  registration,  that  the  election  districts 
bad  been  wrongly  divided,  and  that  therefore  they  would  appeal  the  election  to  the 
courts.  On  account  of  this  pronunciamento  less  than  aoo  votes  were  cast  for  the 
Federal  ticket.  Of  those  qualified  to  vote  in  the  island,  and  estimated  at  110,000^ 
about  60,000  voted  for  the  Republican  nominees.  Allowing  for  those  who  would  not 
have  voted  in  any  case,  this  showed  that  the  Republican  party  was  in  the  majority. 
The  House  of  Delegates  elected  was  solidly  Republican,  and  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  commissioner  to  Washington,  Frederico  Degetan,  was  elected  by  58.367 
votes  to  148.  In  commenting  upon  the  orderly  conduct  and  results  of  the  election 
Governor-General  Allen  said:  '*It  means  stable  government  and  the  protection  of 
property  interests,  with  which  prospective  investors  in  Porto  Rico  are  deeply  con- 
cerned. It  means  education,  public  works,  and  all  the  beneficient  works  which  fol- 
low legislation  wisely  and  conscientiously  under^en.  It  is  an  emphatic  declaration 
of  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  United  States." 

OMcers. — ^The  executive  appointments  of  the  President  to  Porto  Rico  under  the 
Porto  Rican  Tariff  and  Civil  Government  act  were  as  follows:  Governor,  Charles 
H.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts;  secretary,  Williiipi  H.  Hunt,  of  Montana;  attorney- 
general,  John  A.  Russell,  of  San  Juan;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Hollander,  of  Maryland; 
auditor,  John  R.  Garrison,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  commissioner  of  interior, 
William  H.  Elliott,  of  Indiana;  commissioner  of  education,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 
of  Pennsylvania.  With  the  exception  of  the  governor  these  executive  officers 
constitute,  together  with  the  five  following  (eleven  in  all),  the  Executive  Council 
or  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature :  J.  C.  Barbosa,  R.  M.  Cintron,  J.  G.  Benitez,  J. 
G.  Brioso,  and  A.  Crosas.  The  judicial  appointments  of  the  President  were:  To  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico — chief  justice.  J.  S.  Quinones;  associate  justices.  L. 
Sulzbecher,  R.  M.  Abcille.-J.  M.  Figuerar,  J.  C.  Hernandez;  to  the  United  States 
Federal  District  Court— W.  H.  Holt,  justice;  N.  B.  K,  Pettingill,  attorney;  E.  S. 
Wilson,  marshal. 

PORTUOAIt,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupies  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Spain,  on  the  south  and  west  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  area,  including  the  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands,  is  36.038 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1890  was  5,082.257.  The  chief  cities  arc  Lisbon, 
with  a  population  in  1890  of  301,206.  and  Oporto,  138.86a.  The  state  religion  is 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  number  of  dissidents,  though  all  religions  are  tolerated, 
is  considerably  less  than  looa  Though  compulsory  education  exists,  the  law  is  not 
enforced,  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  very  large,  the  proportion  in  1890  being 
79  per  cent.  That  year  there  were  5339  primary  schools  with  237,991  pupils.  The 
University  of  Coimbra  had  1429  students  in  i899-i9oa  Nearly  one-half  the  land  is 
waste;  the  chief  agricultural  products  are  maize,  rye,  wheat,  olive  oil,  figs,  oranges, 
and,  most  important  of  all.  wine.  Sulphur,  copper.  lead,  coal,  tin,  manganese,  and 
antimony  are  the  chief  mineral  products,  the  copper  and  sulphur  comprising  more 
than  three-fourths  the  total  mineral  yield.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wine, 
cork,  cottons,  fish,  and  fruit,  wine  forming  one-half  of  the  total  exports ;  the  principal 
imports  are  raw  matrrials.  foodstuffs,  textiles,  small  manufactures,  and  animals. 
The  value  of  the  exports  in  1898  was  31,127,990  milreis  (milreis  =$1.08).  and  of  the 
imports,  48,606400  milreis.  Great  Britain  contributed  32  per  cent,  of  the  imports, 
the  United  States,  over  14  per  cent,  Germany,  13  per  cent.,  France,  10  per  cent.,  and 
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Spain,  9  per  cent.  Of  the  exports,  28  per  cent,  went  to  Great  Britain,  ao  per  cent, 
to  Brazil,  16  per  cent,  to  the  colonies,  13  per  cent,  to  Spain.  The  value  of  the 
exports  to  the  United  Sutes  during  1900  was  $3,349,100,  and  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States,  $5,705,179.  The  merchant  marine  in  1899  consisted  of  630  vessels  of 
129,522  tons.  In  1898  there  were  1464  miles  of  railway  in  the  country,  and  in  1896 
8079  miles  of  telegraph  wire.  Revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxation  (25  per  cent.), 
indirect  taxation  (50  per  cent),  registration  and  stamps  (10  per  cent.),  the  national 
property  and  receipts  d'ordre.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  (35  per  cent),  the  civil  list  (20  per  cent.),  the  army  (13  per  cent.), 
the  navy  and  colonies  (8  per  cent).  The  budget  for  1899-1900  showed  an  income 
of  52,373,581  milreis  and  an  expenditure  of  53,919>296  milreis.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  1900-01  was  52,188,000  milreis.  and  the  expenditure,  54,848,000  milreis, 
the  deficit  to  be  covered  by  an  increase  in  the  stamp  duties  and  land  tax.  The  army 
is  raised  partly  by  enlistment  and  partly  by  conscnption.  The  peace  footing  in  1900 
was  30,000  men,  the  war  footing  31 14  officers  and  145*^39  men.  The  navy  of  Por- 
tugal is  small,  but  contains  a  few  good  vessels. 

History. — The  bubonic  plague,  which  had  been  raging  at  Oporto  during  the  second 
half  of  1899,  disappeared  from  Portugal  by  the  middle  of  January,  and  in  February 
the  special  measures  for  stamping  out  the  disease  were  discontinued.  The  Repub- 
licans in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  fiercely  attacked  the  policy  of  the  government 
toward  England,  and  had  with  them  the  sympathy  of  the  intelligent  classes.  Never- 
thdess.  in  the  elections  of  November  the  government  gained  a  great  victory.  The 
Rnniblicans  were  badly  defeated,  and  the  new  chamber  was  composed  of  90  Minis- 
terialists, 3S  of  the  Oi^KKition,  and  9  independents.  Of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  internal  affairs  were  the  relations  of  Portugal  with  En^and  in  connection  with 
Portugese  East  Africa  and  the  war  in  the  Trans*raal.  Great  Britain  had  for  a 
long  time  desired  to  obtain  the  Portuguese  territory  in  order  to  round  out  her  pos- 
sessions in  South  Africa.  As  early  as  1891  Portugal,  by  treaty,  gave  England  an 
option  on  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  port  of  Lourengo  Marques,  and  agreed  to  permit  the 
passage  across  her  territory  of  English  troops  bound  for  the  British  possessions 
north  of  the  Limpcmo  River,  now  known  as  Rhodesia.  On  December  27,  1900,  the 
Lokal  Anxeiger  of  Berlin  published  several  articles  of  a  secret  trea^  arranged  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  i^,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  two  Powers 
were  to  share  the  Portuguese  territory  in  South  Africa  whenever  Portugal  should 
decide  to  sell,  Germany  taking  Mozambique  and  Great  Britain  Lourenco  Marques. 
Early  tn  January  a  semi-official  reply  to  this  appeared  in  the  Lisbon  press,  in  which 
Portugal  disclaimed  all  desire  to  dispose  of  her  African  possessions.  But  England 
eagerly  desired  Loureni;©  Marques  as  it  served  as  a  port  of  entry  for  men,  am- 
munition, and  supplies  bound  for  tjie  Transvaal.  It  loudly  accused  the  Portu- 
guete  of  a  breach  of  neutrality  in  allowing  reinforcements  for  the  Boers  to  pass 
throtiph  the  country,  established  a  blockade  of  the  port  of  -Louren^  Marques,  and 
exercised  its  ancient  right  of  search.  Though  this  forced  Portugal  to  act  with 
greater  vigilance  in  the  matter  of  contraband  of  war,  Great  Britain  was  not  satisfied. 
Its  real  desire  was  to  land  men  at  Louren(;o  Marques  and  send  them  across  the 
narrow  strip  of  Portuguese  territory  into  the  Transvaal,  but  as  long  as  Portugal 
remained  neutral  such  a  course  was  impossible.  For  three  months,  however, 
tremendous  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Portuguese  government  until 
finally,  on  April  4,  the  foreign  minister  announced  in  the  Cortes,  that  permission  had 
been  granted  Great  Britain  to  land  troops  at  Beira,  a  port  in  Mozambique,  450  miles 
north  of  Lourenco  Marques,  and  to  use  the  Portuguese  railroad  for  the  transportation 
of  the  soldiers  to  Rhodesia.  The  European  Powers,  Russia  and  Germany  especially, 
received  the  news  with  tremendous  indignation.  Portugal's  stand  was  denounced  as 
cowardly,  while  England  was  accused  of  acting  the  part  of  a  bully,  the  agreement 
itself  being  styled  a  flagrant  breach  of  neutrality.  But  Portugal  and  Great  Britain 
defended  themselves  by  pointing  to  the  treaty  of  1891  as  authority  for  such  an  act. 
The  British  troops  were  not  bound  for  the  Transvaal,  it  was  said,  but  for  British 
territory,  and  ostensibly  their  object  was  the  pacification  of  Rhodesia,  which  was 
threatened  by  the  natives,  and  the  guarding  of  the  border  against  a  possible  north- 
ward movement  of  the  Boers.  As  further  events  showed,  the  importance  of  the  con- 
tingent thus  sent  across  Portuguese  territory  was  not  great,  but  for  a  time  the 
incident  threatened  to  bring  about  grave  international  relations. 

FOBTUaTTBSB  aUIllBA,  a  small  possession  of  Portugal  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  being  bounded  on  the  land  side  by  French  Guinea  and  Senegal 
(French).  The  estimated  area  is  4440  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  population, 
820.000.  Portuguese  Guinea  includes  the  adjacent  archipels^o  of  Bissagos.  with  the 
island  of  Bolama,  on  which  the  capital  town.  Bolama,  is  situated.  The  chief  port  is 
Bissao.  For  the  fiscal  year  1900  the  estimated  revenue  was  56,655  milreis,  and  the 
estimated  expenditure,  216,742  milreis.  (The  value  of  the  milreis  is  $1.08.)  The 
principal  products  are  rubber,  wax,  oil  seeds. 
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POTATOBB.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
division  of  statistics,  shows  the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  in  igoo: 


BtATH  AMD  TlBBtTOBIU. 


POTATOSa. 


Acreage. 


Yield 
per  acre. 


FrodBCtion. 


Total  T«lM. 

buBbet. 


Htdne  

Hew  Hampebfre . 

Vermont  

If aMaebnsettA  . . . 

Bbote  lebnd  

Connecticiit  

Hew  York  

New  Jenej  

Pcnnajrlraula. . . . 

Delaware  

Hirrluid  

Vlrglnl*  

Konh  Gsrollna. . 
South  Carolina., 

Georgia  

Florfoa  

AUbma  

Hifldnlppl  

Lonlalana  

Texas  

Arkansaa  

Tenneaaee  

Weal  Virginia. . . 

KentDclcy  

Ohio  

Hlcbigan  

Indiana.  

Slinoia  

Wlnconaln  

Hlnneeota  

Iowa  

XlMonri  

Kansas  

Nebraska  

Sontb  DakoU. . . 
North  Dakota... 

Von  tana  

WTomlnK  

Colorado  

New  Mexico. . . . . 

Atixona  

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  

Oieson  , 

CaiUonila  


49jm 

17.816 
24,666 


United  Btata. 


7,428 
85.818 
889,276 
48,485 
188,806 
6,844 
£8,061 
88^1 
17,434 
4,a07 
8,762 
1.788 
6,057 
B,S50 
7,709 
14,789 
JN.668 
25.290 
S7,8»4 
40.107 
166.284 
171,4M 
109,168 
166,268 
151,647 
106,613 
1H,608 
108,677 
100.»4« 
146,431 
U,217 
29,665 
4,781 
8,931 
83,278 
976 

""tifiOO 
1,768 
6,080 
15,859 
15.383 
38,806 


M11.0M 


Buthtlt. 
186 
101 
1» 

79 

94 

96 

81 

69 

68 

48 

66 

66 

61 

78  ' 

68 

60 


70 

n 

72 
64 
80 
70 
76 
97 


108 
81 
72 
98 
72 
66 
78 
62 

134 
99 
66 
19 

lis 

168 
188 

116 
110 

m 


80.8 


0,800,206 
1,809,616 
8,a05,M4 
2,261 ,4M 
698,389 
2,4T«,828 

27,481.856 
8,842,015 

10,921,748 
356,612 

2,288,778 
1.068,474 
885,946 
891,816 
104.380 
417.938 
847,094 
636,630 
916,918 
2,137,816 
1,366,660 
8,028,120 
2,807,490 
12,661,564 
16,6S0,«1 
9,060,530 
15,296,101 
15,619,641 
8,680,066 
14,004,676 
10,106,961 
7,346.824 
9,664,446 
4,080,841 
1,636,860 
640,654 
888.179 
1.863,388 
18,544 


049,000 
873.466 
684,0S0 
1,839.644 
1,6K,0!0 
2,786,033 


OmU. 
42 
88 

40 

66 

^0 

70 

46 

60 

68 

60 

64 

69 

65 
100 

71 
ICS 


79 
68 
67 
C6 
61 
50 
40 
26 
88 
41 
88 
SO 
87 
86 
48 
40 
86 
49 
68 
68 
88 
114 

46 

S6 
47 

47 
45 
53 


£10,930,887 


48.1 


DoOan. 

8.088,101 
900,048 

1,823,098 

1,493,860 
488,768 

1,7M,970 
12,366,610 

2,006,300 

^T8S,S86 
158,907 
685,606 

1.812.080 
601.208 
885,040 
801,698 
110,089' 
848,700 


488,800 
800.868 
1,212.800 
792,068 
1,544,BB1 
1,400,746 
B,094.08< 
4,824,045 
8,448,001 
6,371,408 
4,878,400 
8,590,817 
6,181.698 
8.537,480 
8.478.186 
4.736,679 
1,451.108 
758,001 
839,547 
863,962 
1,&873H 
81,140 

'ftll,68b 
158J42 
881,618 
864,688 
761,400 

1,477,667 


90,811.167 


FRII8BTTERIAN  OHDROH  IN  BNOItAND,  a  united  church  since 
1876,  includes  318  congregations  and  15  preaching  stations,  providing  for  164,491 
persons.  It  has.  including  professors,  334  ministers  and  is  represented  in  mission 
fields  by  19  ordained  and  12  medical  missionaries,  besides  3  missionary  teachers 
and  aS  women  missionaries.  Westminster  College,  Cambridge,  transferred  from 
London  in  1899,  is  controlled  by  the  Presbyterians.  Moderator  of  the  General 
Synod  for  1900-01,  Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D.,  Liverpool. 

PRBOTrrBRlAW  OHDROH  IM  THE  UNITED  8TATB8  OP  ABSBRIOA 
(NORTH).  The  oldest  churches  in  this  body  trace  their  origin  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Organization  was  effected  by  the  founding  of  the  first  presbytery  in 
1706,  the  formation  of  the  General  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  1717,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  General  Assembly,  with  four  synods,  in  1788.  At  the  meeting 
in  1900,  the  n2th  General  Assembly  passed  resolutions  memorializing  Congress 
to  enact  measures  against  polygamy,  and  announcing  its  opposition  to  the  sale 
and  use  of  intoxicants  at  army  canteens.  The  necessity  of  an  increased  number 
of  ministers  was  recognized  by  the  assembly  in  a  resolution  directing  all  pastors 
to  present  the  claims  of  the  ministry  to  their  educated  young  men.  A  committee 
of  fifteen,  composed  of  8  ministers  and  7  elders,  was  appointed  by  the  moderator 
to  consider  the  matter  of  restatement  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  Board  of 
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Missions  for  Freedmen  reported  the  entire  removal  of  a  debt  that  for  the  last  eight 
years  had  been  impeding  its  work.  Throughout  the  year  interest  has  continued 
in  the  matter  of  creed  revision  and  the  reports  of  the  committee's  several  meet- 
ings have  been  widely  read.  On  December  8,  the  committee  authorized  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  returns  from  local  presbyteries  plainly  indicate  that  the 
church  desires  some  change  in  its  creed,  and  the  committee,  in  unanimous  agree- 
ment, recommends  to  the  General  Assembly  jhat  some  revision  be  made.  The 
case  of  Dr.  Arthur  C.  McGilfert,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  has  also 
created  much  comment.  Charges  of  heresy  were  brought,  which  the  New  York 
Presbytery  refused  to  entertain;  Dr.  McGifcert,  however,  afterward  resigned  mem- 
bership in  the  church. 

The  executive  work  of  the  church  is  now  administered  by  eight  boards,  which 
received  in  contributions  for  the  year  1900,  $2,825,755.  The  Presbyterian 
body  continues  to  increase  in  numbers,  and  now  has  7467  ministers,  7750  churches 
and  1,007,689  communicants;  its  contributions  for  the  year  1900  amounted  to  $15,- 
054.301.  Under  the  control  of  the  denomination  are  13.  theological  seminanes. 
while  its  colleges  number  38,  some  of  which  are  not  in  organic  relation  to  the 
church,  but  are  controlled  by  boards,  a  majority  of  whose  members  are  Presby- 
terians. The  next  General  Assembly  will  convene  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1901. 
Officers  of  the  General  Assembly:  Moderator^  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D.; 
Stated  clerk,  Rev.  William  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1319  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

FRBSBTTERIAN    OHUROH    IN    THB    UNTTBD    STATES  (SOUTH), 

originated  1864,  in  the  union  of  two  bodies  which  had  previously  withdrawn 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  because  of  the  slavery  agitation.  Distinct 
organizations  are  still  maiotained  by  the  two  great  branches,  though  fraternity  was 
established  in  1882.  The  Southern  church  claims  to  be  more  conservative  in  doc- 
trine, adhering  strictly  to  the  Westminster  Confession.  Society  reports  rendered 
to  the  General  Assembljf.  which  met  May  17,  1900,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  indicate  a 
year  of  progress.  Contributions  amounted  to  $2,032,936,  of  which  $141,507  was 
devoted  to  foreign  missions,  $149,674  to  home  missions,  and  $90,612  to  education. 
The  work  of  colored  evangelization,  which  received  $11,322,  is  still  on  a  small 
basis,  but  presents  some  encouragement,  inasmuch  as  an  increasing  number  of 
white  churches  are  opening  their  Sunday  schools  for  instruction  of  the  negroes. 
The  church  shows  a  growth  in  membership  of  2  per  cent,  over  the  preceding 
year  and  of  over  25  per  cent,  for  the  last  decade,  it  now  has  79  presbyte- 
ries, 1461  ministers,  2959  churches,,  and  225,890  members.  Officers  of  the  General 
Assembly:  Moderator,  Hon.  J.  W.  Martin;  Stated  Clerk,  Rev.  W.  A.  Alexander, 
D.D..  501  College  St.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

PRBSroBNTIAIt  OAMPAIQN.  The  present  article  gives  a  general  survey 
of  the  conventions,  issues  and  results  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1900,  com- 
prising the  following  sections:  I.  Democratic  and  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions; II.  Democratic  and  Republican  Platforms;  III.  Other  Conventions  and 
Platforms;  IV.  The  Issue  of  Imperialism;  V.  The  Currency  Issue;  VI.  The  Trust 
Issue;  VII.  Progress  of  the  Campaign;  VIII.  The  Results  of  the  Election.  Of 
the  issues  of  the  campaign  more  attention  has  been  given  to  that  of  imperialism,  so 
called,  than  to  any  other,  because  it  is  the  only  issue  which  was  distinctively  a  new 
one  in  the  campaign  of  1900,  and  also  because  its  many  phases  represent,  when 
taken  together,  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  this  country  during  the 
two  years  preceding. 


The  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States  were  remarkable 
for  the  similarity  in  their  proceedings.  Both  conventions  unanimously  re-nomi- 
nated their  presidential  candidates  of  1896;  both  reaffirmed,  with  various  shiftingsof 
emphasis,  the  platforms  of  the  previous  campaign;  and  both  renewed  their  ancient 
plaints  against  the  other.  In  both,  also,  the  most  critical  matter  still  unsettled 
when  the  conventions  met,  was  finally  decided  by  the  result  in  the  convention 
of  interparty  differences  of  New  York  State.  Governor  Roosevelt,  it  seems  cer- 
tain, would  not  have  been  nominated  by  the  Republicans  to  the  Vice- Presidency, 
in  view  of  his  declaration  on  February  12.  that  "under  no  conditions  could  he 
or  would  he  accept  the  nomination,"  if  Senator  Piatt  had  not  worked  covertly 
to  that  end  and  enlisted  ex-Senator  Quay  in  the  same  cause.  The  enmity  between 
Mr.  Croker  and  ex-Senator  Hill  resulted  in  the  Democratic  convention,  by  a  vote 
of  40  to  26  of  the  New  York  delegates,  in  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Hill  from  the 
national  committee  on  resolutions,  and  the  election  of  ex-Justice  Van  Wyck  to 
that  place.   With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Hill  was  the  most  popular 
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Democrat  at  the  convention,  and  if  he  had  been  placed  upon  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee, it  was  generally  conceded  that  his  great  prestige  would  have  enabled  him 
to  essentially  modify  or  altogether  strike  out  the  clause  in  favor  of  free  silver, 
which  was  finally  adopted  in  committee  by  a  majority  of  two,  after  Mr.  Bryan 
had  insisted  by  telegram  upon  that  plank,  as  a  condition  of  his  being  the  candi- 
date of  the  convention.  Thus,  in  both  conventions,  the  dramatic  quality  as  well 
as  the  largest  practical,  because  previously  undetermined,  issue  came  from  the 
intrusion  of  the  sectional  interest  of  New  York  State  politics  into  national  politics. 

Republican  Convention. — The  Republican  National  Convention  was  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  June  19,  20  and  21.  It  had  been  for  many  months  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  President  McKinley  would  be  renominated  by  his  party;  and  as  the 
course  of  public  events  and  the  policies  to  which  the  Republican  party  was  com- 
mitted by  legislation  already  enacted,  had  predetermined  the  essentials  of  the 
platform  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  convention  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
general  ratification  meeting.  The  ennui  usually  attending  such  meetings  was  dis- 
placed, however,  by  the  very  real  interest  felt  in  the  choice  of  a  vice-presidential 
candidate.  Elihu  Root,  secretary  of  war;  John  D.  Long,  secretary  of  the  navy; 
the  Hon.  J.  P.  DolHver,  of  Iowa,  and  other  prominent  men  had  been  mentioned 
for  this  position.  But  Mr.  Root  positively  declined  the  candidature,  and  Western 
and  Central  delegates  felt  that  no  one  would  be  so  thoroughly  popular  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  as  Governor  Roosevelt.  So  a  stampede  was  started  for  him, 
and  though  the  governor  requested  that  the  delegates  respect  his  wishes  and  judg- 
ment in  the  matter,  he  was  made  the  unanimous  candidate  of  the  convention  for 
Vice-President  That  Senator  Piatt  directly  or  indirectly  brought  this  about,  no 
one  seemed  to  doubt  It  had  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  governor's  advocacy 
of  extensive  canal  improvements  had  alienated  certain  of  the  farming  interests 
in  New  York,  and  his  signing  of  the  Ford  franchise-tax  bill  had  aroused  the 
wrath  of  various  corporations,  who  were  prepared  to  give  practical  effect  to  their 
hostility  by  diminished  campaign  contributions  if  Governor  Roosevelt  was  renom- 
inated. In  short,  the  party  managers  felt  that  the  times  were  propitious  for  drop- 
ing  the  governor  out  of  New  York  politics  with  advantage  to  themselves  and 
glory  to  the  State.  The  delegates  on  the  other  hand  saw  in  Governor  Roosevelt 
an  effective  public  speaker,  whose  downright  honesty  and  widely  varied  sympathies 
would  make  him  an  unrivalled  vote-getter  with  all  classes.  So  he  was  nominated. 
Outside  of  this  nomination,  the  time  of  the  convention  was  largely  given  to  an 
emphatic  endorsement  of  President  McKinley's  administration  and  an  expression 
of  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  leaders  regarded  the  present  condition  of  their 
partj;.  The  contrast  presented  by  the  business  interests  of  the  country  in  1896 
and  in  1900  was  generally  used  to  point  the  moral  of  Democratic  incompetence. 
"No  summary  of  the  unmerciful  disasters  of  those  four  years  (under  Democratic 
rule),"  said  Senator  Wolcott,  "can  convey  an  idea  of  a  tithe  of  the  ruin  they 
wrought;"  but  "to-day  there  isn't  an  idle  mill  in  the  country."  The  good  effects 
of  the  currency  bill  and  the  Dingey  tariff  were  noted,  and  much  attention  was 
given  to  the  success  of  American  arms  in  the  Spanish  War:  "We  waged,"  said 
Governor  Roosevelt,  "the  most  righteous  and  brilliantly  successful  foreign  war 
that  any  country  has  waged  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation."  The 
platform  drawn  by  the  committee  on  resolutions,  of  which  Senator  Fairbanks  was 
chairman  was  unanimously  adopted.  No  attempt  at  brilliant  rhetoric  or  catch' 
phrasing  was  made,  and  the  platform  was  largely  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  history 
of  the  four  preceding  years.  The  statements  as  to  future  policies  were  some- 
what reserved,  presumably  because  the  future  position  of  the  administration  had 
already  been  indicated  by  the  present  policy  and  because  it  was  felt  that  in  the 
probable  event  of  the  continuance  of  the  party  in  power,  the  country  would  demand 
a  pretty  literal  fulfilment  of  any  and  all  promises  made.  In  this  respect  the  plat- 
form differed  markedly  from  the  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Kansas  City  on 
July  5.  As  will  be  seen  from  a  succeeding  para^aph  on  Platforms,  the  legislation 
advocated  by  the  Democrats  was  much  greater  in  amount  as  well  as  more  definite 
in  kind.  The  Republican  platform  favored  in  general  the  continuance  of  the 
existing  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  while  the  Democratic  platform  advocated 
a  reversal  of  this  policy  in  most  important  matters. 

Democratic  Convention. — The  National  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  on  July  4,  5  and  6.  The  prediction  that  the  convention  would 
advocate  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  heartily  as  it  had  done  in  1896.  proved  an 
error.  While  the  personal  popularity  of  Mr.  Bryan  seemed  to  have  suffered  no 
dimintshment,  a  strong  feeling  had  developed  among  delegates  representing 
through  their  constituents  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College,  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  drop  the  16  to  i  issue.  Mr.  Bryan,  however,  much  to  the  joy  of  the 
Republicans,  refused  to  allow  this  issue  to  be  either  dropped  or  slurred  over.  The 
principle  of  the  dollar,  he  said,  was  the  great  one  to  be  fought  for  in  the  coming 
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campaign,  and  "if  every  one  deserts  me  I  shall  fight  for  it  alone."  In  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  where  the  platform  was  drafted,  the  silver  question  was 
debated  for  twelve  hours,  before  it  was  decided,  by  a  narrow  m^ority  of  a,  to 
recommend  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  withotit  the  co-operation  of 
any  other  nation.  But  this  decision,  since  the  committee  was  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  State  and  Territory,  represented,  as  it  happened,  the  opinion 
of  only  342  votes  in  the  convention  in  favor  of  free  silver,  as  against  5S2  votes 
opposed  to  silver,  and  in  the  electoral  college  of  156  votes  for  and  388  against 
silver;  thus  giving  a  clean  majority  against  silver  of  228  in  the  convention  and  129 
in  the  electoral  college.  Yet  no  minority  report  was  submitted  by  the  committee, 
and  the  platform  reported  to  the  convention  advocating  free  silver  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  For  this  there  were  several  main  reasons,  i.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  clearly  understood  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  under  no  conditions  accept  a  plat- 
form from  which  free  silver  was  omitted.  2.  The  platform  committee  had  declared 
"imperialism"  to  be  the  "paramount  issue"  of  the  campaign,  and  both  by  the  vigor 
and  the  quantity  of  the  language  devoted  in  the  platform  to  this  subject  and  to  that 
of  trusts,  the  currency  question  had  been  relegated  so  far  as  possible  to  the  far 
background.  3.  An  entire  omission  of  silver  in  the  platform  would  have 
alienated  the  support  both  of  the  Populists  and  of  the  Silver  Republicans,  and 
might  have  disrupted  the  convention.  4.  Ex-Senator  Hill,  of  New  York,  had  been 
excluded  by  Mr,  Croker  from  the  platform  committee.  Mr.  Hill  was,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  man,  spokesman  for  the  great  commercial  States,  which 
were  also  felt  to  be  Uie  doubtful  States  of  the  coming  election.  It  was  known 
that  Mr.  Hill  would  have  endeavored  to  tiuash  free  silver  in  the  platform,  and 
failing  in  that  would  have  submitted  a  minority  report  to  the  convention — thus 
bringing  free  silver  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  delegates.  But  this  was  prevented, 
as  already  stated,  by  his  exclusion  from  the  committee  on  resolutions.  On  July 
5,  Mr.  Bryan  was,  by  unanimous  vote,  made  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. For  the  vice-presidency  the  choice  of  the  convention  was  between  Adlat 
E.  Stevenson,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  from  1884  to  1888,  Charles  A. 
Towne,  vice-presidential  candidate  of  the  Populist  Party,  and  ex-Senator  Hill. 
Mr.  Hill,  however,  absolutely  refused  the  nomination;  partly,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  the'  platform  adopted,  and  partly  because  he  stupected  that  if  he  were 
nominated,  Mr.  Croker  would  endeavor  to  put  him  into  political  oblivion  by 
bringing  about  the  defeat  of  the  national  ticket  in  New  York  State.  In  reference 
to  Mr.  Towne,  the  convention  took  the  position  that  enough  had  been  done  for 
free  silver  in  the  platform,  and  that  an  effort  should  be  made,  by  the  nomination 
of  a  conservative  vice-presidential  candidate,  to  placate  and  win  the  support  of 
the  Gold  Democrats.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  advocate  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Towne,  as  the  Populists  and  Silver  Republicans  had  been  sure  that  he 
would  do,  the  convention  nominated  Mr.  Stevenson  for  the  vice-presidency  and 
adjourned.  The  Silver  Republicans,  at  Mr.  Towne's  urgent  request  (see  para- 
graph Silver-Republican  Convention),  and  the  Populist  Party  upon  his  resignation 
on  August  7  (see  paragraph  Progress  of  the  Campaign),  consented  to  accept  Mr. 
Stevenson  in  Mr.  Towne  s  place.  The  main  planks  of  the  Democratic  platform 
will  be  found  in  the  following  paragraph  on  Platforms,  where  they  are  contrasted 
with  the  corresponding  planks  of  the  Republican  platform.  In  general  the  Demo- 
crats sharply  arraigned  the  Republicans  for  imperialism,  militarism  and  commer- 
cialism, and  promised  that,  if  the  Democrats  were  put  in  power,  these  things  should 
quickly  cease.  The  platform  stated,  that,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  asserts  that  only  that  government  is  just  which  governs 
through  and  by  means  of  the  consent  of  the  governed,  the  R^mblican  policy  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  Porto  Rico  was  subversive  of  democratic  mstltutions.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  militarism  which  this  policy  necessitated  was  an  innovation,  dangerous, 
expensive,  and  monarchical.  While  the  main  premise  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form was  the  inability  of  the  Democratic  party  to  conduct  affairs,  that  of  the 
Democratic  platform  was  the  menace  to  free  institutions  which  a  further  continu- 
ance of  the  Republican  party  in  power  would  constitute. 


"We  hold,  with  the  United  States  Su-  "When  the  people  (in  1896)  as- 
preme  Court,  that  the  Declaration  of  serabled  at  the  polls,  after  a  term  of 
Independence  is  the  spirit  of  our  gov-     Democratic  legislation  and  administra- 


Democratic  and  Republican  Platforms. 


The  main  planks  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  national  platforms  are  set 
forth  opposite  each  other  in  the  following  columns  in  order  to  brmg  out  distinctly 
the  points  of  difference: 


DEMOCRATIC. 


REPUBLICAN. 
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ernment,  of  which  the  Constitution  is 
the  form  and  letter.  We  declare  again 
that  all  governments  instituted  among 
men  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  that  any  gov- 
ernment not  based  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed  is  a  tyranny,  and  that  to 
impose  upon  any  {leople  a  government 
of  force  is  to  substitute  the  methods  of 
imperialism  for  those  of  a  republic. 
.  .  .  We  assert  that  no  nation  can 
long  endure  half  republic  and  half  em- 
pire, and  we  warn  the  American  people 
that  imperialism  abroad  will  lead 
quickly  and  inevitably  to  despotism  at 
home.  .  .  .  We  denounce  the  Por- 
to Rico  law  enacted  by  a  Republican 
Congress  ...  as  a  bold  and 
open  violation  of  the  nation's  organic 
law.  .  .  .  We  condemn  and  de- 
nounce the  Philippine  policy  of  the 
present  administration.  It  has  .  .  . 
placed  the  United  States  ...  in 
the  false  and  un-American  position  of 
crushing  with  military  force  the  efforts 
of  our  former  allies  to  achieve  liberty 
and  self-government.  .  .  .  We  op- 
pose militarism.  It  means  conquest 
abroad  and  intimidation  and  oppression 
at  home.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in 
our  history  and  coeval  with  the  Philip- 
pine conquest  has  there  been  a  whole- 
sale departure  from  our  time-honored 
and  approved  system  of  volunteer  or- 
ganizations. We  denounce  it  as  un- 
American,  un-democratic  and  un-re- 
publican  and  as  a  subversion  of  the 
ancient  and  fixed  principles  of  a  free 
people." 

Principal  Planks  of  Party  Platforms.— 

DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORU. 

1.  "We  reaffirm  and  endorse  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  Democratic  plat- 
form adopted  at  Chicago  in  iSg6,  and 
we  reiterate  the  demand  of  that  plat- 
form tor  an  American  financial  system, 
made  by  the  American  people  for  them- 
selves, which  shall  restore  and  maintain 
a  bimetallic  price  level,  and  as  part  of 
such  system  the  immediate  restoration 
of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio 
of  sixteen  to  one,  without  waiting  for 
the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation." 

2.  "We  pled|[e  the  Democratic  party 
to  an  increasing  warfare,  in  nation. 
State  and  city,  against  private  mo- 
nopoly in  every  form.  Existing  laws 
against  trusts  must  be  enforced,  and 
more  stringent  ones  must  be  enacted, 
providing  for  publicity  .  .  .  and 
requiring  all  corporations  (engaged  in 
interstate  commerce)  to  show  that  they 
have  no  water  in  their  stock,  and  that 
they  have  not  attempted,  and  are  not 
attempting,  to  monopolize  any  branch 
of  business  or  the  production  of  any  ar- 


tion,  business  was  dead,  industry  par- 
alyzed, and  the  national  credit  disas- 
trously impaired.  .  .  .  The  Demo- 
crats had  no  other  plan  with  which  to 
improve  the  ruinous  conditions  which 
they  had  themselves  produced  than  to 
coin  silver  at  the  ratio  of  i6  to  i.  The 
Republican  party,  denouncing  this  plan 
promised  to  restore  pros- 
perity by  means  of  two  legislative 
measures — a  protective  tariff  and  a  law 
making  gold  the  standard  of  value. 
.  .  .  Prosperity  more  general  and 
more  abundant  than  we  have  ever 
known  has  followed  these  enactments. 
There  is  no  longer  controversy  as  to 
the  value  of  any  gov^nment  obliga- 
tions. Capital  is  fully  employed  and 
labor  everywhere  is  profitably  em- 
ployed. Our  signal,  triumph  in  the 
Spanish  War — ^unsought  and  patiently 
resisted — bore  equal  tribute  to  the 
courage  of  American  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, and  to  the  skill  and  foresight  of  Re- 
publican statesmanship.  ...  In  ask- 
ing the  American  people  to  endorse  this 
Republican  record  ...  we  remind 
them  of  the  fact  that  the  menace  to  their 
prosperi^  has  always  resided  in  Demo- 
cratic principles,  and  no  less  in  the  gen- 
eral incapacity  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  conduct  public  affairs.  .  .  .  The 
election  of  a  Democratic  President 
could  not  fail  to  impair  the  country's 
credit,  and  to  bring  once  more  into 
question  the  intention  of  the  American 
people  to  maintain  upon  the  gold  stan- 
dard the  parity  of  their  money  circula* 
tion." 


REPUBUCAN  PtATFORM. 

1.  "We  renew  our  allegiance  to  the 
principle  of  the  gold  standard,  and  de- 
clare our  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislation  of  the  56th  Con- 
gress,  by  which  the  parity  of  all  our 
money  and  the  stability  of  our  currency 
upon  a  gold  basis  has  been  secured. 
.  .  .  We  declare  our  steadfast  oppo- 
sition to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver.  No  measure  to  that  end 
could  be  considered  which  was  without 
the  support  of  the  leading  commercial 
countries  of  the  world." 

2.  "We  recognize  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  the  honest  co-operation  of 
capital  to  meet  new  conditions  .  .  . 
but  we  condemn  all  conspiracies  and 
combinations  intended  to  restrict  busi- 
ness, to  create  monopolies,  to  limit 
production,  or  to  control  prices,  and 
favor  such  legislation  as  will  effectively 
restrain  and  prevent  all  such  abuses, 
and  secure  the  rights  of  producers,  la- 
borers, and  all  who  are  engaged  in  iiv- 
dustry  and  commerce." 
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tides  of  merchandise,  and  the  whole 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  over 
interstate  commerce,  the  mails,  and  all 
modes  of  interstate  communication 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  enactment  of 
comprehensive  laws  upon  the  subject 
of  trusts." 

3.  "The  Filipinos  cannot  be  citizens 
without  endangering  our  civilization ; 
they  cannot  be  subjects  without  imper- 
illing our  form  of  government  .  .  . 
We  favor  an  immediate  declaration  of 
the  nation's  purpose  to  give  to  the  Fili- 
pinos: First,  a  stable  form  of  govern- 
ment; second,  independence;  and, 
third,  protection  from  outside  interfer- 
ence. .  .  .  \!c  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  seizing  or  purchasing  of 
distant  islands  to  be  governed  outside 
the  Constitution  and  whose  people  can 
never  become  citizens.  ,  .  .  The 
burning  question  of  imperialism  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Spanish  War  involves  the 
very  existence  of  the  republic  and  the 
destruction  of  our  free  institutions. 
We  regard  it  as  the  paramount  issue  of 
the  campaign." 

4.  "Tariff  laws  should  be  amended  by 
putting  the  products  of  trusts  upon  the 
free  list  to  prevent  monopoly  under  the 
piea  of  protection.  .  .  .  We  con- 
demn the  Dingley  tariff  law  as  a  trust- 
breeding  measure,  skilfully  devised  to 
give  the  few  favors  which  they  do  not 
deserve,  and  to  place  upon  the  many 
burdens  which  they  should  not  bear." 

5.  "We  oppose  the  accumulation  of 
a  surplus  to  be  squandered  in  such 
barefaced  frauds  upon  the  taxpayers  as 
the  Shipping  Subsidy  bill,  which,  under 
the  false  pretence  of  prospering  Ameri- 
can ship-building,  would  put  unearned 
millions  into  the  pockets  of  favorite 
contributors  to  the  Republican  cam- 
paign fund." 

6.  "We  favor  the  immediate  construc- 
tion, ownership,  and  control  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  by  the  United  States." 

7.  "In  the  interest  of  American  labor 
.  .  .  we  recommend  that  Congress 
create  a  department  of  labor,  in  charge 
of  a  secretary  with  a  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net." 

8.  "We  favor  the  reduction  and 
speedy  repeal  of  the  war  taxes,  and  a 
return  to  the  time-honored  Democratic 
policy  of  strict  economy  in  govern- 
mental expenditures." 

Q.  "We  promise  the  people  of  those 
Territories  (Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Oklahoma)  immediate  statehood 
.  .  .  and  we  favor  home  rule  and  a 
territorial  form  of  government  for 
Alaska  and  Porto  Rico." 

10.  "We  demand  the  prompt  and 
honest  fulfilment  of  our  pledge  to  the 
Cuban  people  and  the  world  that  the 


3.  "No  other  course  was  possible  than 
to  destroy  Spain's  sovereignty  through- 
out the  western  Indies  and  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  That  course  created 
our  responsibility  ...  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
and  for  the  etablishment  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  performance  of 
international  obligations.  Our  author- 
ity could  not  be  less  than  our  responsi- 
bility .  .  .  and  it  became  the  high  duty 
of  the  government  to  maintain  its  au- 
thority,to  putdown  armed  insurrection, 
and  to  confer  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  civilization  upon  all  the  rescued 
peoples.  The  largest  measure  of  self- 
government  consistent  with  their  wel- 
fare and  our  duties  shall  be  secured  to 
them  by  law." 

4.  "We  renew  our  faith  in  the  policy 
of  protection  to  American  labor.  In 
that  policy  our  industries  have  been  es- 
stablished,  diversified,  and  maintained. 
.  .  .  We  favor  the  associated  policy 
of  reciprocity,  so  directed  as  to  open 
our  markets  on  favorable  terms  for 
what  we  do  not  ourselves  produce,  in 
return  for  free  foreign  markets." 

5.  "Our  present  dependence  upon 
foreign  shipping  ...  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  industry  of  this  country.  It 
it  is  also  a  serious  danger  to  our  trade. 
.  .  .  The  national  defence  and  naval 
efficiency  of  this  country,  moreover, 
supply  a  compelling  reason  for  legis- 
lation which  will  enable  us  to  recover 
our  former  place  among  the  trade- 
rarrying  fleets  of  the  world." 

6.  "We  favor  the  construction,  owner- 
ship, control  and  protection  of  an  Isth- 
mtan  canal  bv  the  government  of  the 
United  States." 

7.  "In  the  interest  of  our  expanding 
commerce  we  recommend  that  Con- 
gress create  a  department  of  commerce 
and  industries,  in  the  charge  of  a  sec- 
retary, with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet." 

8.  "The  country  is  now  justified  in 
expecting,  and  it  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  Republican  party  to  bring  about,  a 
reduction  of  the  war  taxes." 

9.  "We  favor  home  rule  for  and  the 
early  admission  to  statehood  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Oklahoma." 


10.  To  Cuba  independence  and  self- 
government  were  assured  in  the  same 
voice  by  which  war  was  declared,  and 
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United  States  has  no  disposition  nor     to  the  letter  this  pledge  shall  be  per- 
intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  ju-  formed." 
risdiction  or  control  over  the  island  of 
Cnba,  except  for  its  pacification." 


Social  Democratic  Convention. — On  March  9  the  Social  Democratic  party.at  their 
National  convention  held  at  Indianapolis,  nominated  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana, 
for  President,  and  Job  Harriman,  of  California,  for  Vice-President.  In  the  plat- 
form adopted,  the  object  of  the  party  was  declared  to  be:  (i)  "The  organization 
of  the  working  class  into  a  political  party  to  conquer  the  public  powers  now  con- 
trolled by  capitalists,"  and  (2)  "the  abolition  of  wage  slavery,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  national  system  of  co-operative  industry,  based  upon  the  social  or  common 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution,  to  be  administered  by 
society  in  the  common  interest  of  all  its  members,  and  the  complete  emancipation 
of  the  socially  useful  classes  from  the  domination  of  capitalism."  For  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  ends  the  following  recommendations  were  made: 

"i.  Revision  of  our  federal  Constitution  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  com- 
plete control  of  government  by  the  people  irrespective  of  sex. 

"2.  The  public  ownership  of  all  industries  controlled  by  monopolies,  trusts,  and 
combines. 

"3.  The  public  ownership  of  all  railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones;  all  means 
of  transportation,  and  communication;  all  waterworks,  gas,  and  electric  plants, 
and  other  public  utilities. 

"4.  The  public  ownership  of  all  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  other 
mines,  and  all  oil  and  gas  wells. 

"5.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  facilities 
of  production. 

"6.  The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  public  works  and  improvements  for  the 
employment  of  the  unemployed,  the  public  credit  to  be  utilized  for  that  purpose. 

"7.  Useful  inventions  to  be  free,  the  inventor  to  be  remunerated  by  the  public. 

"8.  Labor  legislation  to  be  national,  instead  of  local,  and  international  when 
possible. 

"9.  National  insurance  of  working  people  against  accidents,  lack  of  employment, 
and  want  in  old  age.  ^ 

"10.  Equal  civil  and  political  rights  for  men  and  women,  and  the  abolition  of 
all  laws  discriminating  against  women. 

"11.  The  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  proportional  representation, 
and  the  right  of  recall  of  representatives  by  the  voters. 

"12.  Abolition  of  war  and  the  introduction  of  international  arbitration." 

Anti-Fusion  Populist  Convention. — The  national  convention  of  the  Anti-Fusion, 
or  Middle-of-the-Road  Populists,  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  May  9  and  la 
Wharton  Barker,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn..  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Igna- 
tius Donnelly,  of  Hastings,  Minn.,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  adopted  was 
in  part  as  follows:  "We  demand  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  the  imperative 
mandate  for  such  changes  of  existing  fundamental  and  statute  law  as  will  enable 
the  people,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  propose  and  compel  the  enactment  of 
such  laws  as  they  desire;  to  reject  such  as  they  deem  injurious  to  their  interests, 
and  to  recall  unfaithful  public  servants."  "We  demand  the  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  those  means  of  communication  and  transportation  which  the  people 
may  elect."  "The  land,  including  all  natural  sources  of  weidth,  is  a  heritage  of 
the  people,  and  should  not  be  monopolized  for  speculative  purposes,  and  alien 
ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibited."  "A  scientific  and  absolute  paper  money 
—not  redeemable  in  any  specific  commodity — issued  by  the  government  only, 
without  the  intervention  of  banks,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  demands 
of  commerce,  is  the  best  currency  that  can  be  devised,  but  until  such  financial 
system  is  secured,  we  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold 
at  the  legal  ratio  of  16  to  i."  "We  demand  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  graduated 
tax  on  incomes  and  inheritances."  "We  demand  the  election  of  President,  Vice- 
President,  federal  judges,  and  United  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people."  "We 
are  opposed  to  trusts,  and  declare  the  contention  between  the  old  parties  on  the 
monopoly  question  is  a  sham  battle,  and  that  no  solution  of  this  mighty  problem  is 
possible  without  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities." 

Populist  Convention. — The  Peoples,  or  Populist,  National  Convention  convened 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  on  May  9.  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was 
unanimously  nominated  for  President,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Towne,  of  Minne- 
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sou,  for  Vice-President.  One  of  the  important  questions  presented  to  the  con- 
vention was  whether  it  should  nominate  a  candidate  of  its  own  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  or  whether  it  should  draw  up  a  list  of  names,  one  of  whom  should 
be  chosen  after  conference  with  the  Democrats  and  Silver  Republicans,  when  their 
conventions  met  at  Kansas  City,  as  the  joint  vice-presidential  candidate  of  the 
three  organizations.  Apprehension  lest  too  much  deference  to  the  action  of  other 
conventions  might  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  Populist  party  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  conference  proposal,  and  Mr.  Towne  was  then  nominated  (see  paragraph  Prog- 
ress of  the  Campaign.)  The  main  planks  of  the  platform  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention, are  as  follows:  The  Currency  bill  of  1900  is  denounced,  because  it  makes 
all  money  obligations  payable  in  gold,  provides  for  a  perpetual  debt,  doubles  the 
capital  of  bankers  "by  returning  to  them  the  face  value  of  their  bonds  in  current 
money  notes,  so  that  they  may  draw  one  interest  from  the  government  and  another 
from  the  people,"  authorizes  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  issue  on  occasion 
new  bonds  to  an  unlimited  amount,  strikes  down  the  greenback,  and  "opens  the 
printing  mints  of  the  treasury  to  the  free  coinage  of  bank  paper  money,  to  enrich 
the  few  and  impoverish  the  many."  The  party  pledges  itself  to  endeavor  to 
restore  the  greenback,  redeem  the  United  States  bonds,  retire  all  corporation 
money,  and  reopen  the  government  mints  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
f^ld  and  silver  at  the  legal  ratio  of  16  to  i.  The  action  of  the  administration 
m  the  Philippines  is  condemned  as  being  in  conflict  with  all  precedents  of  Ameri- 
can national  life,  and  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  plain  precepts  of  humanity.  A  stoppage  of  the  war  is  demanded  by  the  assur- 
ance of  independence  to  the  Filipinos  and  the  establishment  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment of  their  own  creation.  Public  ownership  and  control  of  trusts  is  recom- 
mended, and  also  the  abolishment  of  tariffs  on  goods  sold  by  trusts;  and  to  accom- 
plish these  purposes  direct  legislation  is  demanded  by  means  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  Other  planks  of  the  platform  are  those  advocating  an  income  tax, 
government  ownership  of  railroads,  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  and 
the  popular  election  of  United  States  senators.  Sympathy  is  extended  to  the 
Boers,  injunctions  by  the  courts  in  labor  disputes  are  condemned,  and  the  Repub- 
lican administration  is  denounced  for  "its  sinister  efforts  to  substitute  a  standing 
army  for  the  citizen  soldiery,  which  is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  republic." 

Prohibition  Convention. — The  national  convention  of  the  Prohibition  party  con- 
vened at  Chicago  on  June  27.  The  delegates,  numbering  693  and  representing  37 
States,  nominated  John  G.  Wooley,  of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  H.  B.  Metcalf,  of 
Rhode  Island,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  adopted  stated  that  "there  is  no 
principle  advocated  by  any  other  party  which  could  be  manifested  in  government 
with  such  beneficent  moral  and  material  results  as  the  principle  of  prohibition  applied 
to  the  beverage  liquor  traffic."  Both  the  Democratic  and  RepuUican  parties  were 
declared  to  be  insincere  in  their  assumed  opposition  to  monopolies,  inasmuch  as  they 
did  not  dare  to  attack  "the  most  dangerous  of  them  all,  the  liquor  power."  The 
platform  declared  of  President  McKinley  that  "as  a  wine  drinker  at  public  banquets 
and  as  a  wine-serving  host  at  the  White  House  he  has  done  more  to  encourage  the 
liquor  business,  to  democalize  the  temperance  habits  of  young  men,  and  to  bring 
Christian  practices  and  requirements  into  disrepute  than  any  other  President  this 
republic  has  had."  The  President  was  further  arraigned  for  "the  army  canteen,  with 
all  its  dire  brood  of  disease,  immorality,  sin,  and  death  in  this  country,  in  Cuba,  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,"  and  for  his  "ap^rent  contempt  for  the  vast  number 
of  petitions  and  petitioners  protesting  against  it"  The  platform  averred  that  the 
President,  by  executive  order,  could  have  at  any  time  closed  evet^  army  saloon  if  he 
had  been  so  inclined.  The  construction  put  by  the  administration  upon  the  Army 
Liquor  law  of  1899  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquors  in  any  post,  exchange,  or  canteen 
was  condemned  as  being  a  "refusal  to  enforce  that  law"  and  a  "treasonable  nullifica- 
tion" of  it.  An  amendment  to  the  platform  was  passed  advocating  that  the  right 
of  the  ballot  should  not  be  denied  to  any  citizen  on  account  of  sex. 

Silver  Republican  Convention. — ^Thc  national  convention  of  the  Lincoln,  or  Silver, 
Republican  party  was  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  July  4,  1900.  This  party,  which 
was  cruted  in  i8g6  by  the  declaration  of  the  Nationu  Republican  Convention  for 
gold  coinage,  adopted  a  platform  which  advocated  bimetallism  as  "the  right  basis 
of  a  monetary  system  under  the  national  Constitution;"  denounced  the  Porto  Rico 
Tariff  law  and  "monarchy  and  the  whole  theory  of  imperial  control ;"  condemned 
"combinations,  trusts,  and  corporations  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
prices  and  quantity  of  articles  supplied  to  the  public;"  favored  a  graduated  income 
tax,  the  repeal  of  the  war  tax,  popular  election  of  United  States  senators,  and  a  more 
extended  civil  service.  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Democratic  nominee,  was  made  the  unani- 
mous candidate  of  the  ■  convention  for  the  presidency.  For  Vice-President  the 
convention  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Towne,  the  Pc^ulist  candi- 
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date  for  the  vice-presidency;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  convention  to 
confer  with  committees  of  the  Populists  and  Democrats,  to  the  end  that  Mr.  Towne 
might  be  nominated  by  both  the  Democratic  and  Silver  Republican  conventions.  But 
to  ttw  great  disappomtment  of  the  Silver  Republicans  the  Democrats  nominated 
Mr.  Stevenson  to  the  vice-presidency.  The  .Silver  Republicans  then  determined  that 
they  would,  nevertheless,  nominate  Mr.  Towne,  and  the  matter  was  about  to  be  voted 
upon  when  Mr.  Towne,  in  an  earnest  and  disinterested  address,  reminded  the  dele- 
gates that  "there  was  a  national  issue  in  the  coming  election  which  towered  above 
the  interests  of  men."  The  almost  identical  principles,  he  said,  in  the  Democratic 
and  Silver  Republican  platforms  constituted  a  coni{>elling  cause  for  the  Silver 
Republicans  to  accept  the  Democratic  candidates,  for  in  no  other  way  could  their 
votes  assume  dieir  full  value.  The  convention  then  agreed  to  refer  thevice-presidential 
matter  to  their  national  committee  with  power  to  act  On  July  f  this  committee 
issued  an  address,  accepting  Mr.  Stevenson  as  the  Silver  Republican  vice-presidential 
candidate.  . 

Minor  Conventions. — The  national  convention  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  was 
held  in  New  York  City,  June  2  to  8.  The  convention  on  June  6  nommated  for 
President,  Joseph  F.  Maloney,  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  Vice-President,  Valen- 
tine Remmel,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  main  plank  of  their  platform  was  in  part  as 
follows:  "We, therefore, call  upon  the  wage  workers  of  the  United  States,8nd  upon 
all  other  honest  citizens,  to  organize  under  the  banner  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Partjr; 
,  .  .  so  that  ...  we  may  put  an  end  to  that  barbarous  struggle  (of  competi- 
tive industry)  by  the  abolition  of  classes,  the  restoration  of  the  land  and  of  all  means 
of  production,  transportation,  and  distribution  to  the  people  as  a  collective  body, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  co-operative  commonwealth  for  the  present  state  of 
planless  production,  industrial  war,  and  social  disorder;  a  commonwealth  in  which 
every  worker  shall  have  the  free  exercise  and  full  benefit  of  his  faculties,  multiplied 
by  all  the  modern  factors  of  civilization."  The  United  Christian  party  nominated 
the  Rev.  S.  C.  Swallow,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  President,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  M. 
Sheldon,  of  Kansas,  for  Vice-President.  On  September  5,  the  National  party, 
which  had  failed  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Gold  Democrats  or  the 
Anti-Imperialists,  nominated  Senator  Donaldson  Caffery,  of  Louisiana,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  A.  M.  Howe,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-President.  The  platform 
adopted  advocated  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard,  urged  a  more  extended 
civil  service  reform,  condemned  "the  granting  of  corrupting  special  privileges, 
whether  under  the  guise  of  subsidies,  bounties,  undeserved  pensions,  or  trust- 
breeding  tariffs."  The  policy  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Philippines  was  also 
denounced.  On  September  5,  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Union  Reform  party  announced  that  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  refer- 
endum vote  of  that  party,  Seth  H.  Ellis,  of  Ohio,  had  been  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, and  S.  T.  Nicholson,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice-President. 

Liberty  Congress  of  the  Anti-Itn^erialists. — A  convention  of  representative  Anti- 
Imperialists,  presided  over  by  ex-Governor  George  A.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  held  at  Indianapolis,  on  August  15.  The  convention  issued  an  address  to  the 
voters  of  the  United  States,  which  was,  in  part,  as  follows:  "For  the  first  time  in 
our  country's  history  the  President  has  undertaken  to  subjugate  a  foreign  people 
and  to  rule  them  by  despotic  power.  He  has  thrown  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag  over  slavery  and  polygamy  in  the  Sulu  Islands.  He  has  arrogated  to  himself 
the  power  to  impose  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  a  government 
without  their  consent  and  taxation  without  representation.  He  is  waging  war  upon 
them  for  assertit^[  the  very  principles  for  the  maintenance  of  which  our  forefather."! 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.  He  claims  for  himself 
and  Congress  authority  to  govern  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  without 
constitutional  restraint.  .  ,  .  The  policyof  the  President  offers  the  inhabitants  of  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  no  hope  of  independence,  no  prospect  of  American 
citizenship,  no  constitutional  protection,  no  representation  in  the  Congress  which 
taxes  them.  This  is  the  government  of  men  by  arbitrary  power  without  their  con- 
sent; this  is  imperialism.  We,  therefore,  "make  the  following  recommendations 
to  our  countrsrnien :  First  that  without  regard  to  their  views  on  minor  questions 
of  domestic  policy  they  withhold  their  votes  from  Mr.  McKinley.  in  order  to  stamp 
with  their  disapproval  what  he  has  done.  Second,  that  they  vote  for  those  candidates 
for  Congress  in  their  respective  districts  who  will  oppose  the  policy  of  imperialism. 
Third,  while  we  welcome  any  other  method  of  opposing  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
McKinley,  we  advise  direct  support  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
crushing  imperialism.  We  are  convinced  of  Mr.  Bryan's  sincerity  and  of  his  earnest 
purpose  to  secure  to  the  Filipinos  their  independence.  His  position  and  the  declara- 
tions contained  in  the  platfoim  of  his  party  on  the  vital  issue  of  the  campaign  meet 
otir  unqualified  approval." 
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The  Issue  of  Impesialisu. 
The  General  Position  of  the  Two  Par/iVj.— Imperialism,  if  not,  as  the  Democrats 
asserted  it  to  be,  the  predominant  issue  of  the  campaign,  was,  at  least,  the  most 
discussed,  for  the  questions  involved  were  comparatively  new  to  American  politics, 
of  much  popular  interest,  and  offered  considerable  opportunities  for  interparty 
cleavage.  The  Democrats  felt  about  imperialism  as  the  Republicans  did  upon  the 
currency,  that  this  issue  alone  considered,  'the  country  would  vote  them  into  power. 
The  arraignment  of  the  Republican  colonial  policy  by  Senator  Hoar  and  other 
Republicans,  and  the  continued  protest  against  it  by,  perhaps,  the  ablest  portion  of 
the  independent  press,  had,  it  was  thought,  created  in  the  Republican  party  a  formid- 
able minority,  opposed  to  imperialism.  A  number  of  Democrats  and  Independents 
who  had  voted  against  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896  had  announced  their  intention  of  opposing 
Mr.  McKinley  on  account  of  the  Philippine  policy  of  the  administration;  for  the 
same  reason  the  Anti-Imperialists,  presided  over  by  ex-Governor  Boutwell,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, had  declared  for  Mr.  Bryan's  election.  Besides  these  direct  reasons  for 
pressing  the  colonial  question,  the  Democrats  had  an  equally  cogent  one  in  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  were  insistent  upon  the  importance  of  the  currenc?  question. 
To  allow  the  Republicans  to  focus  public  attention  upon  the  latter  iwue  would  be 
to  repeat  the  previous  campaign,  but  with  less  chance  a  priori  for  Democratic  success 
than  in  1896 ;  hence,  the  refusal  of  the  Democrats  to  permit  themselves  to  be  diverted 
from  what  they  considered  to  be  the  main  issue.  The  Democratic  attack  ("Demo- 
crats" are,  in  general,  classed  here  for  convenience  as  those  opposed  to  the  Repub- 
licans on  this  single  question)  upon  the  Republican  policy  in  Porto  Rico,  and  more 
especially  in  the  PhiHppines,  was  based  mainly  upon  the  theoretic  ground  that 
government  without  the  consent  and  representation  of  the  governed  is  tyranny;  the 
Republican  defence  was,  in  the  main,  that  no  other  course  was  or  had  been  possible 
in  the  premises. 

Porto  Rican  Tariff. — In  reference  tg  Porto  Rico  the  issue  was  upon  the  tariff  of 
15  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  laid  by  the  56th  Congress  upon  exports  from  Porto 
Rico  into  the  United  States  KoA  vice  versa  (see  Porto  Rico).   The  position  taken 
the  two  parties  upon  this  subject  is  shown  as  follows : 


"Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands became  a  part  of  the  United 
States  on  the  :ith  of  April,  1899.  .  .  . 
The  rights  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  these  new  acquisitions  depend  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  The  powers  of  Congress  in- 
clude the  power  to  legislate  for  the 
government  of  territories,  and  the  pro- 
hibitions upon  Congress  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  of  the  people,  ex- 
tend to  all  persons  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
constitutional  clause  forbidding  un- 
equal taxation  is  as  vital  and  important 
a  prohibition  upon  Congress  as  any 
one  contained  in  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  What  au- 
thority is  there  for  singling  out  certain 
prohibitions  upon  Congress  and  saying 
that  they  apply  to  the  territories,  while 
others  do  not?  The  House  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  in  conformity 
with  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  secretary  of  war  reported 
to  the  House  in  favor  of  free  trade  for 
Porto  Rico.  Suddenly  and  later  a  bill 
was  reported  by  the  same  committee 
imposing  a  tariff  upon  Porto  Rico. 
Dr.  Jekyll's  transformation  was  not 
more  miraculous  or  more  complete. 
.  .  .  Free  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pines was  the  shadow  overhanging  the 
expansion  policy  of  the  administration. 
...  It  was  not  the  small  crop  of 
sugar  which  Porto  Rico  contributes 


"The  President,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, recommended  that  'Our  plain 
duty  is  to  abolish  all  customs  tariffs  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico 
and  give  her  products  free  access  to  our 
markets.'  It  became  apparent  soon 
after  this  suggestion,  however,  that 
conditions  in  the  island,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  property  by  the  hurricane 
and  the  absolute  inability  of  the  people 
to  pay  taxes,  .  ,  .  made  it  impera- 
tive that  some  temporary  provision 
must  be  made  by  the  United  States  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
equally  apparent  that  Congress  should 
not  take  a  step  which  could  be  looked 
upon  as  establishing  a  precedent  for  de- 
manding absolute  free  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  any  and  all  island 
territory  which  came  to  it.  Absolute 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines,  with  their 
population  of  nearly  10.000,000  of  Asi- 
atic cheap  labor,  would  have  proved 
damaging  to  the  labor  interests  of  the 
United  States.  ...  It  was  for  this 
specific  purpose  of  protecting  the  labor 
of  the  United  States  .  .  .  that  Re- 
publican leaders  determined  to  insist 
upon  a  mere  shadow  of  tariff  duties  be- 
tween Porto  Rico  and  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  The  bill  as  finally 
passed  .  .  .  provides  that  .  .  . 
the  duties  and  taxes  collected  in  Porto 
Rico   shall   ...   be   used   for  the 
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.   .   .   that  excited  the  interest  o£  the     government  and  benefit  of  Porto  Rico." 
sugar  trust,  and  made  it  determine  to  — From    the    "Campaign  Text-book" 
bend  a  President  and  a  Congress  to  its     issued  by  the  Republtcan  National  Com- 
will;   it  was  the  question  whether  the  mittee. 
sugar    monopoly    should    be  broken 
down  by  free  su^ar  from  the  Philip- 
pines.   .    .    ." — trom  the  "Campaign 
Text-book/'  issued  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

Philippine  Insurrection. — The  issue  in  regard  to  the  Philippines  was  a  complex 
one,  covering  every  phase  of  the  colonial  problem  and  extending  to  nearly  all  the 
acts  of  the  administration  bearing  thereon  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  War. 
The  policy  of  the  administration  m  the  Philippines  previous  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  was  criticised  during  the  campaign  somewhat  as  follows:  i.  The 
correspondence  of  the  government  asking  for  information  as  to  the  commercial  value 
and  advantages  of  the  Philippines  indicated  an  early  and  unacknowledged  desire  on 
its  part  for  their  possession.  2.  United  States  ofKcers  accepted  the  co-operation 
of  the  Filipinos  against  Spain  and  permitted  them  to  believe  that  independence  would 
be  given  them.  3.  A  representative  Philippine  government  was  set  up  by  the  natives  on 
September  15,  1898,  without  opposition  from  the  United  States.  4.  Later  the  policy 
of  the  administration  was  abruptly  altered.  The  Filipinos  were  debarred  from  the 
sessions  of  the  Peace  Commission  at  Paris,  and  the  President  instructed  his  commis- 
sioners t6  exact  the  entire  archipelago,  instead  of  only  an  island  or  coaling  station. 
5.  While  the  treaty  was  pending  in  the  Senate  the  President,  without  warrant  of 
congressional  or  other  authority,  directed  General  Otis  to  proclaim  the  extension 
of  United  States  authority  "to  the  whole  of  the  ceded  territory,"  thus  arousing  the 
animosity  of  the  Filipinos.  6.  An  attack  on  the  Filipinos,  reported  in  the  United 
States  as  an  attack  by  the  Filipinos,  was  the  occasion  for  the  final  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

To  charges  of  this  nature  the  President  in  his  letter  of  September  8,  accepting 
the  nomination  of  the  Republican  party  to  the  presidency,  replied  in  part  as  follows : 
"Nobody  who  will  avail  himself  of  the  facts  will  longer  hold  that  there  was  any 
alliance  between  our  soldiers  and  the  insurgents,  or  that  any  promise  of  independence 
was  made  to  them.  .  .  .  On  May  26,  1898,  Admiral  Dewey  was  instructed  b^  me 
to  make  no  alliance  with  any  party  or  faction  in  the  Philippines  that  would  mcur 
liability  to  maintain  their  cause  in  the  future,  and  he  replied,  '.  .  .  I  have  entered 
into  no  alliance  with  the  insurgents  or  with  any  other  faction.'  ...  It  has  been 
asserted  that  there  would  have  been  no  fighting  in  the  Philippines  if  Congress  had 
declared  its  purpose  to  give  independence  to  the  Tagal  insurgents.  The  insurgents 
did  not  wait  for  the  action  of  Congress.  .  .  .  Before  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  the 
Senate  ...  the  insurgents  attadced  the  American  army,  after  being  previously 
advised  that  the  American  forces  were  under  orders  not  to  fire  upon  them,  except  in 
defence.  The  papers  found  in  the  recently  captured  archives  of  the  insurgents 
demonstrate  that  this  attack  had  been  carefully  planned  for  weeks  before  it  occurred." 

Instructions  to  the  Paris  Peace  Commission. — The  President  further  made  public 
excerpts  from  his  instructions  to  the  Paris  Peace  Commission.  These  excerpts  and 
the  comments  made  upon  them  by  Anti-Imperialists  are  tn  part  as  follows : 


"When  the  Senate  asked  for  these 
instructions  they  were  refused  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  'incompatible 
with  the  public  interest'  to  make  them 
public.  Now,  in  party  interest  they  are 
unveiled,  but  in  what  form?  Evidently 
in  a  garbled  form."  "Why  did  not  the 
President  publish  his  instructions  to  the 
Paris  commissioners  in  full?"  "Was  it 
because  his  first  instructions  were  not 
to  take  the  Philippines?  It  has  been 
openly  asserted  and  never  authoritatively 
denied  that  such  was  the  tenor  of  his 
original  policy.  The  mutilated  document 
looks  very  much  as  if  this  were  entirely 
true ;  as  if  the  President  were  as  sure  in 
August,  1898,  that  'plain  duty'  re(^ired 
as  to  get  out  of  the  Philippines,  as  he 
was  in  December,  1899,  that  it  com- 
manded us  to  give  Porto  Rico  free 
trade ;  and  as  if  powerful  commercial 


"In  addressing  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion before  its  departure  for  Paris,  I 
said:  'We  took  up  arms  only  in  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
in  the  fulfilment  of  high  public  and 
moral  obligations.  We  had  no  design 
of  aggrandizement  and  no  ambition  of 
conquest  .  .  .  It  is  my  earnest  wish 
that  the  United  States,  in  making 
peace,  should  follow  the  same  high  rule 
of  conduct  which  guided  it  in  ^cing 
war.  It  should  be  as  scrupulous  and 
magnanimous  in  the  concluding  settle- 
ment as  it  was  just  and  humane  in  its 
original  action.  Our  aim  in  the  ad- 
justment of  peace  should  be  di- 
rected to  lasting  results,  and  to  the 
achievement  of  the  common  good 
under  the  demands  of  civilization 
rather  than  to  ambitious  designs. 
Without  any  original  thought  of  corn- 
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interests  turned  him  about  in  one  case, 
as  in  the  other." 

"Why  did  not  President  McKinley 
recognize  that  right  (of  independence) 
of  the  Philippine  islanders?  Because, 
as  he  said  in  his  instructions  to  his 
Peace  Commissioners,  ...  .  'we 
must  either  hold  the  Philippine  Islands 
or  turn  them  back  to  Spain.'  What? 
.  .  .  Did  it  never  occur  to  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  that  there  was  another 
alternative,  which  should  at  the  very 
start  have  suggested  itself  to  a  Republi- 
can President  as  the  most  natural — 
namely,  to  let  them,  according  to  our 
own  precedent  and  that  of  Ctiba,  have 
an  independent  government  of  their 
own?  .  .  .  Did  our  victory  at  Ma- 
nila create  for  us  responsibilities  essen- 
tially different  from  those  which  were 
created  for  us  by  our  victory  at  San- 
tiago in  Cuba?  .  .  .  But  nobody 
finds  that  our  Cuban  responsibilities 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  tolerate 
and  recognize  the  independence  of 
Cuba.  .  .  .  There  is  no  candid  man 
living  who  will  not  admit  that  had  the 
President  instructed  our  Peace  Com- 
missioners to  embody  in  the  peace 
treaty  the  same  provisions  with  regard 
to  the  Philippines  as  to  Cuba,  and  had 
he  treated  the  Filipinos  accordingly, 
.  .  .  not  a  drop  of  blood  would  have 
been  shed,  as  no  blood  has  been  shed 
in  Cuba  since  her  liberation." — Carl 
Schurx,  Cooper  Union  speech. 


plete  or  even  partial  acquisition,  the 
presence  and  success  of  our  arms  in 
Manila  imposes  upon  us  obligations 
which  we  cannot  disregard.'  "... 

On  October  28,  1898,  while  the  Peace 
Commission  was  continuing  its  nego- 
tiations in  Paris,  the  following  addi- 
tional instructions  were  sent :  .  .  . 
"It  is  undisputed  that  Spain's  authority 
is  permanently  destroyed  in  every  part 
of  the  Philippines.  To  leave  any  part 
in  her  feeble  control  now  would  in- 
crease our  difficulties  and  be  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  humanity.  Nor  can 
we  permit  Spain  to  transfer  any  of  the 
islands  to  another  power.  Nor  can  we 
invite  another  power  or  powers  to  join 
the  United  States  in  sovereignty  over 
them.  We  must  either  hold  them  or 
turn  them  back  to  Spain.  Conse- 
quently, grave  as  arc  the  responsibilities 
and  unforeseen  as  are  the  difticulties, 
the  President  can  see  but  one  plain 
path  of  duty,  the  acceptance  of  the 
Archipelago.  Greater  difficulties  and 
more  serious  complications — adminis- 
trative and  international — ^would  follow 
any  other  course.  The  President  has 
given  to  the  views  of  the  commissioners 
the  fullest  consideration,  and  in  reach- 
ing the  conclusion  above  mentioned  in 
the  light  of  information  communicated 
to  the  commission  and  to  the  President 
since  your  departure,  he  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  single  consideration  of 
duty   and   humanity." — President  Mc- 


McXinley,  September  8,  1900. 

The^  Treaty  of  Paris. — But  while  Anti-Imperialists  criticised  the  policy  of  the 
administration  leading  up  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  they  were  also 
inclined  to  criticise  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Democratic  party,  without  whose  aid  the 
treaty  could  not  have  been  ratified.  In  ^is  latter  criticism  the  Republicans  concurred : 
for,  they  said,  from  the  war  and  the  treaty  have  sprung  the  responsibilities  which 
we  cannot  now  disavow.  If  Mr.  Bryan  considers  that  the  United  States  should  nc^ 
maintain  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines,  he  should  not  have  lent  aid  to  us  in 
assuming  sovereignty.  By  his  advocacy  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  he  became 
partner  to  the  act,  and  cannot  now  in  equity  deny  its  consequence.  The  defence  and 
criticism  of  Mr.  Bryan's  position  may  be  given  as  follows: 


"I  believed  it  was  better  to  ratify  the 
treaty  and  end  the  war,  release  the  vol- 
unteers, remove  the  excuse  for  war  ex- 
penditures, and  then  give  to  the  Filipi- 
nos the  independence  which  might  be 
forced  from  Spain  by  a  new  treaty. 
.  ,  .  I  thought  it  safer  to  trust  the 
American  people  to  give  independence 
to  the  Filipinos  than  to  trust  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  purpose  to  di- 
plomacy with  an  unfriendly  nation. 
Lincoln  embodied  an  argument  in  the 
question  when  he  asked.  'Can  aliens 
make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can 
make  laws?'  With  the  treaty  ratified,  a 
clean-cut  issue  is  presented  between  a 
government  by  consent  and  a  govern- 
ment by  force,  and  Imperialists  must 
bear  the  responsibility  for  all  that  hap- 
pens until  the  question  is  settled.  If 
the  treaty  had  been  rejected,  the  oppo- 


"He  (Mr.  Bryan)  thought  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  were  entitled 
to  govern  themselves.  He  thought 
we  had  no  constitutional  power  to  gov- 
ern them.  He  thought  that  to  under- 
take that  goremment  was  to  convert 
this  government  into  an  empire.  He 
thought  it  was  to  do  infinite  mischief 
to  our  citizenship,  and  infinite  wrong 
to  th  e  peopl  e  we  were  to  subj  ugate. 
Now,  so  believing,  Mr.  Bryan  came  to 
Washington  and  .  .  .  put  forth  all 
his  power  as  a  great  political  leader  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  this  treaty. 
.  .  .  The  treaty,  whose  adoption 
Mr.  Bryan  procured,  .  .  .  declared 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
subjects  of  the  United  States.  It  made 
their  warfare  insurrection  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  It 
made  it  the  constitutional  duty  of  th« 
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President  to  put  that  insurrection 
down.  It  also  affirmed  and  exercised 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  pur- 
chase sovereignty  over  ten  million  peo- 
ple for  money.  .  .  .  Mr,  Bryan 
says  he  thought  the  mischief  would  be 
cured  by  the  passage  of  the  Bacon  res- 
olution affirming  our  purpose  to  give 
that  people  self-government  hereafter. 
Mr.  Bryan  .  .  .  must  have  known 
that  the  passage  of  such  a  resolution 
was  quite  improbably  and  that  if  -it 
had  passed  the  Senate,  it  would  have 
been  of  no  vigor  or  effect  whatever, 
.  .  .  unless  it  were  agreed  to  by  the 
House  and  approved  by  the  President. 
...  A  treaty  is  greater  than  a  com- 
mon statute,  because  it  not  only  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  it  pledges  tiie  faith 
of  the  American  people.  .  .  .  But 
Mr.  Bryan  says  he  wanted  to  get  the 
matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  into  the  hands  of  Congress. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  his  whole  theory 
was  and  is  that  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  a  matter  with  which  Congress  has 
rightfully  or  constitutionally  nothing 
to  do;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
method  he  took  was  not  calculated  to 
take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
President,  or  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Congress.  But  he  says  he  wanted 
to  get  peace  with  Spain,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  making 
amendments  to  the  treaty  to  which 
Spain  might  not  consent.  But  he 
knew  very  well  that  the  war  with  Spain 
was  over.  Her  fleets  were  shattered, 
her  armies  were  captive,  she  had  sued 
for  peace.  .  .  .  How  idle  is  any 
suggestion  that  Spain  would  not  gladly 
have  acquiesced  in  an  amendment  of 
the  treaty  which  put  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands on  the  same  footing  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba!  A  cable  dispatch  would 
have  brought  the  eager  consent  of 
Spain  to  such  an  amendment  in  twenty- 
four  houra." — Senator  Gbokge  F.  Hoar, 
in  October  "North  American  Review." 

Present  Philippine  Policy. — Upon  the  actual  administration  of  the  Philippines 
subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
Republican  leaders  to  retain  the  Filipinos  as  subject  i>eoples,  giving  them,  however, 
as  much  self-government  as  they  were  capable  of  exercising,  the  Democrats  submitted 
two  propositions — one  of  theory,  the  other  of  fact.  As  to  the  first,  they  claimed  that 
the  basts  of  American  laws  and  institutions  was  the  dictum  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  "governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  The  American  people  had  never  hitherto  swerved  from  this  principle — 
the  principle,  as  applied  to  territorial  expauMon,  that  "the  Constitution  fellows  the 
flag. '  If  this  principle  was  now  adhered  to,  the  Americans  had  no  title  to  the 
Filipinos;  if  it  was  not  adhered  to,  then  the  Americans  waived  their  guarantee  that 
they  them.selves  should  be  governed  under  the  Constitution.  On  the  questions  of 
fact  involved  the  Democrats  maintained  that  the  Filipinos  were  capable  of  self- 
government  and  also  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  Republicans,  tending  to 
show  the  expediency  of  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States,  were 
fallacious.  The  Republicans,  in  defence  of  their  policy  abroad,  took,  in  general,  the 
negative  side  of  the  contentions  and  propositions  advanced  by  the  Democrats  and 
Anti-Imperialists.  In  more  detail  and  in  order,  the  main  ailments  of  the  two  parties 
may  be  given  as  follows : 


nents  of  imperialism  would  have  been 
held  responsible  for  any  international 
complications  which  might  have  arisen 
before  the  ratification  of  another 
treaty."  "That  treaty  severed  the 
chains  of  connection  with  the  Filipinos 
according  to  European  ideas.  But  that 
treaty  could  not  confer  upon  us  a  title 
to  the  Philippines,  because  we  must 
deal  with  the  Filipinos  according  to 
American  principles,  and  not  according 
to  European  ones.  There  _  has  never 
been  a  moment  from  that  time  to  this 
when  we  could  not  have  promised  the 
Filipinos  independence  and  stopped  the 
war  and  brought  our  soldiers  home  and 
made  this  nation  respected  abroad." 
"If  the  Bacon  resolution  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  carried  out 
by  the  President,  either  at  the  time  of 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  or  at  any 
time  afterward,  it  would  have  taken 
the  question  of  imperialism  out  of  poli- 
tics and  left  the  -American  people  free 
to  deal  with  their  domestic  problems. 
But  the  resolution  was  defeated  by  the 
vote  of  the  Republican  Vice-President, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  a  Republican 
Congress  has  refused  to  take  any  ac- 
tion whatever  in  the  matter."  "I  did 
not  make  the  treaty.  I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  a  treaty  that  gave  indepen- 
dence to  the  Cubans  and  denied  it  to  the 
Filipinos.  The  President  is  responsible 
for  that,  and  if  he  had  given  to  the 
Filipinos  the  same  assurance  of  inde- 
pendence that  he  gave  to  the  Cubans, 
not  a  gun  would  have  been  fired  in  Ma- 
nila, and  those  people  would  have  been 
our  friends  to-day." — W.  J.  Bbyan, 
from  speech  of  acceptance,  July  z»,  and 
Madison  Square  Garden  speech,  Octo- 
ber 16. 
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The  Principle  of  the  "Consent  of  the  Governed." — To  the  Democratic  contention, 
that  by  principle  and  precedent  American  government  is  government  with  "the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  the  Republicans  replied  in  several  ways.  It  was  stated,  in 
the  first  place,  that  this  was  not  a  fact ;  that  the  so-called  principle  of  "government 
by  consent"  was  an  exploded  aphorism,  borrowed  b^  Jefferson  from  abroad,  useful  in 
its  time  and  place,  but  unsuited  and  impracticable  in  its  literal  rendering  to  the  actions 
required  of  a  great  government  and  world  power.  In  the  second  place,  and  this 
was  more  insisted  upon  by  Republicans,  the  Democrats  had  themselves  denied  the 
application  of  the  aphorism  in  question.  For  some  years  they  had  been  engaged  in 
disenfranchising  the  negroes  of  the  South ;  assuredly,  without  the  "consent '  of  the 
negroes.  Already  in  four  States  the  bulk  of  the  negroes  had  been  denied  the  ballot, 
and  in  a  fifth  the  machinery  for  that  purpose  had  been  set  in  motion.  To  this  tu 
quoque  argument  many  Democratic  leaders  did  not  readily  respond.  Senator  Till- 
man, however,  replied  directly  and  forcibly,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  later  writings. 
He  said,  in  effect,  that  the  South  had  inherited  and  was  forced  to  contend  with  the 
negro  problem ;  she  had  not  sought  it,  it  was  "the  white  man's  burden"  thrust  upon 
her.  She  had  been  constrained  to  deprive  some  of  the  negroes  of  a  share  in  the 
government.  Formerly  she  had  used  with  the  knowledge  and  without  opposition 
from  Republicans  force,  tissue  ballots,  and  bribery.  But  the  South  was  weary  of 
these  methods,  and  had  resorted  to  legal  ones.  In  any  event,  this  constituted  no 
reason  why  the  Republicans,  without  necessity,  wantonly  and  for  conquest  should 
set  up  a  similar,  but  more  thorough,  government  by  force  in  the  Philippines.  "You 
deal  with  the  Filipinos,"  said  Senator  Tillman,  "just  as  we  deal  with  the  negroes, 
only  you  treat  them  a  heap  worse."  A  third  answer  made  by  Republicans  to  Demo- 
cratic criticisms  of  "government  without  consent"  was  that  the  Filipinos  would  be 
given  all  the  self-government  which  they  were  capable  of  exercising  (this  will  be 
more  fully  discussed  further  on  in  this  article). 

Title  to  the  Philippines. — Upon  the  question  of  America's  just  title  to  the  Philip- 
pines there  was  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion.  The  constitutional  and  international 
aspects  of  this  (see  article  Colonies)  were  not  much  discussed  during  the  campaign, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  difficulty  of  rendering  them  clear.  The  ethical  and  historical 
aMKCts  of  expansion,  however,  were  widely  discussed.  The  position  of  the  principles 
of  the  two  parties  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippines  is  shown  by  their  statements  as  follows : 

"If  governments  derive  their  just  ''P"'"  title  is  good.  Our  Peace  Com- 
power  from  the  consent  of  the_  gov-  missioners  believed  they  were  receiving 
erned,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  title  to  a  good  title  when  they  concluded  the 
people  either  by  force  or  by  purchase,  treaty.  The  executive  believed  it  was 
We  could  extinguish  Spain's  title  by  a  good  title  when  he  submitted  it  to  the 
treaty,  but  if  we  hold  title  we  must  hold  United  States  Senate  for  ratification, 
it  by  some  method  consistent  with  our  The  Senate  believed  it  was  a  good  title 
ideas  of  government.  ...  If  we  when  they  gave  it  their  Constitutional 
buy  Spain's  title  wc  are  not  innocent  assent,  and  the  Congress  seems  not  to 
purchasers.  But  even  if  we  had  not  dis-  have  doubted  its  completeness  when 
puted  Spain's  title.she  could  transfer  no  they  appropriated  twenty  million  dol- 
greater  title  than  she  had,  and  her  title  lars  provided  by  the  treaty.  .  .  . 
was  based  on  force  alone.  We  cannot  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  one  outside 
defend  such  a  title,  but  ...  we  of  the  United  States  disputes  the  ful- 
can  honorably  turn  the  title  over  to  the  ness  and  integrity  of  the  cession."— 
party  in  possession."— W.  J.  Bryan,  Wiluau  McKinlby,  September  8, 
August  S. 

Historical  Precedents. — In  supporting  or  attacking  the  validity  of  the  American 
title  to  the  Philippines  both  parties  dwelt  largely  upon  the  precedents  previously 
established  by  the  United  States  in  the  acquirement  of  territory.  The  following  are 
representative  statements  upon  this  subject: 

"The  forcible  annexation  of  territory  "Our  title  is  practically  identical  with 

to  be  governed  by  arbitrary  ^ower  dif-  that  under  which  we  hold  our  territory 

fers  as  much  from  the  acquisition  of  ter-  acquired  since  the  beginning  of  the 

ritory  to  be  built  up  into  States  as  a  government,  and  under  which  we  have 

monarchy  differs  from  a  democracy,  exercised  full  sovereignty  and  estab- 

.    .    .    The  acquisition  of  the  Louis-  lished  government  for  the  inhabitants." 

iana  territory,  Florida,  Texas  and  other  — William  McKinley.  September  8. 

tracts    .    .    .    enlarged    the    republic,  "Every   acre   of   territory  acquired 

and  the  Constitution  followed  the  flag  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 

into  the  new  territory.   It  is  now  pro-  has  been  acquired  against  the  protest 

posed  to  seize  upon  distant  territory,  and  generally  against  the  sanguinary 

already  more  densely  populated  than  opposition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  con- 
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our  own  country,  and  to  force  upon  the 
people  a  government  for  which  there  is 
no  warrant  in  our  Constitution  or  oar 
Jaws."— WiLUAM  J.  Bryan,  August  8. 

"A  convention  of  the  peoiile  of 
Florida  petitioned  for  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  the  inhabitants  were  eager  for  an- 
nexation. ...  In  every  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  we  ever  made  we 
meant  to  make  States  of  it.  Jefferson 
expressly  says  so  in  his  Louisiana  mes- 
sage. There  was  no  nation  owning  or 
dwelling  on  the  territory;  no  people  in 
the  sense  of  the  Declaration  (of  Inde- 
pendence); no  organized  national  life; 
and  certainly,  in  every  case  but  Louis- 
iana, we  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  few  scattered  dwellers  in  the 
territory  approved  the  transaction." — ■ 
Senator  George  F.  Hoar  (Rep.),  in  the 
Senate,  quoted  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Future  Philippine  Policies  DeHned. — The  policy  which  should  be  pursued  in  the 
Philippines,  in  view  o£  the  existing  conditions  there,  and  of  the  constitutional  rela- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  now  stands  to  them;  was  stated  by  the  two  presi- 
dential nominees  as  follows; 


sent  of  the  people  has  never  in  any  case 
been  given  or  asked.  The  few  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  embraced  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  who  knew  what 
was  taking  place,  protested,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  that  terri- 
tory have  continued  their  opposition  in 
bloody  wars  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
still  regard  themselves  as  independent 
tribes  or  nations.  The  Florida  pur- 
chase brought  on  the  Seminole  War, 
which  lasted  seven  years.  Both  Mexi- 
cans and  Indians  occupying  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  California,  and  Arizona  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  die  change  of  sover- 
eignty. The  language  of  all  cessions  to 
the  United  States  is  precisely  the  same. 
The  Philippines  were  acquired,  so  far, 
as  manner,  form,  and  substance  are  con- 
cerned, just  as  all  other  territoi-y  has 
been  acquired  by  the  United  States." — 
Senator  W.  M.  Stewart  {SH.  Rep.). 


"If  elected  I  shall  convene  Congress 
in  extraordinary  session  as  soon  as  I 
am  inaugurated,  and  recommend  an 
immediate  declaration  of  the  nation's 
purpose,  first  to  establish  a  stable  form 
of  government  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, just  as  we  are  now  establishing 
a  stable  form  of  government  in  the  is- 
land of  Cuba;  second,  to  give  inde- 
pendence to  the  Filipinos,  just  as  we 
have  promised  to  give  independence  to 
the  Cubans;  third,  to  protect  the  Fili- 
pinos from  outside  interference  while 
they  work  out  their  destiny,  just  as  we 
have  protected  the  republics  of  Central 
and  South  America,  and  are,  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  pledged  to  protect 
Cuba."— W.  J.  Bbvan,  August  8. 


"It  is  our  purpose  to  establish  in  the 
Philippines  a  government  suitable  to 
the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  prepare  them  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  give  them  self-govern- 
ment, when  they  are  ready  for  it,  and 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  ready  for  it 
.  .  .  [The  issue]  is  whether  we  shal! 
be  responsible  for  the  government  of 
the  Philippines  with  the  sovereignty 
and  authority  which  enable  us  to  guide 
them  to  regulated  liberty,  law,  safety, 
and  progress,  or  whether  we  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  forcible  and  arbi- 
trary ^vemment  of  a  minority  without 
sovereignty  and  authority  on  our  part, 
and  with  only  the  embarrassment  of  a 
protectorate  which  draws  us  into  their 
troubles  without  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing them." — William  McKinley,  Sep- 
tember 8. 

Critics  of  Mr.  McKinley  said  of  his  statement,  as  given  above,  that  it  meant 
imperialism  no  matter  how  great  a  measure  of  self-government  was  given  to  the 
Filipinos,  and  for  precisely  the  reason  that  self-government  was  to  be  given  to  the 
islanders  and  not  to  be  accorded  them  as  a  right.  "What  are  they  (the  Republicans^ 
going  to  do  with  the  Filipinos?"  Mr.  Bryan  asked.  "They  are  going  to  give  them  as 
Targe  a  measure  of  self-government  as  their  welfare  and  our  duties  will  permit.  Who 
is  to  decide  their  welfare?  We.  Who  is  to  decide  our  duty?  We.  What  has  the 
Filipino  to  do  with  it?  Nothing  at  all."  Opponents  of  Mr.  Bryan,  on  the  other 
hand,  contended  that  his  plan  for  Filipino  independence  was,  to  say  the  least,  at 
variance  with^  his  scheme  for  establishing  a  stable  form  of  government  in  the 
Philippines.  "If,"  said  Governor  Roosevelt,  "we  have  a  right  to  establish  a  stable 
form  of  government  in  the  islands,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  not  only  our  right 
but  our  duty  to  support  that  government  until  the  natives  gradually  grow  fit  to  sus- 
tain it  themselves.  How  else  will  it  be  stable?  The  minute  we  leave  it,  it  ceases  to 
be  stable."  If,  conversely,  the  Filipinos  "are  now  entitled  to  independence,  they  are 
also  entitled  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  their  government  shall  be  stable  or 
unstable,^  civilized  or  savage,  or  whether  they  shall  have  any  government  at  all ; 
while  it  is,  of  course,  equally  evident  that  under  such  conditions  we  have  no  right 
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whatever  to  guarantee  them  against  outside  interference  any  more  than  we  have  to 
make  such  a  guarantee  in  the  case  of  the  Boxers."  A  number  of  Republi^ns  and 
independents  took  a  middle  ground  on  this  subject,  and  without  criticising  Mr. 
Bryan's  proposed  policy  in  itself,  claimed  that  it  only  differed  in  terms,  and  not 
practically,  from  the  policy  advocated  by  President  McKinley.  Sovereignty,  they 
said,  would  have  to  be  equally  exercised  by  the  United  States  in  either  case,  and  the 
practical  outcome,  so  far  as  the  Filipinos  were  concerned,  would  be  about  the  same. 
In  opposition  to  this  view  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  acts 
of  sovereignty  designed  to  relinquish  the  Philippines  and  acts  of  sovereignty^  having 
for  their  purpose  the  continued  subjection  of  the  Filipinos.  Under  the  Paris  treaty 
Congress  was  now  obliged  formally  to  legislate  upon  the  Filipino  question,  but  Con- 
gress could  by  legislation  either  renounce  or  perpetuate  its  sovereignty.  Mr.  Bryan, 
moreover,  could  withdraw  the  federal  troops  from  the  Philippines  and  recognize 
Filipino  independence  so  soon  as  there  was  established  a  ae  facto  government, 
organized  and  patterned  by  the  natives  themselves.  With  fhis  government  treaties 
could  be  executed  as  with  any  other  government  guaranteeing  commercial  and 
treaty  rights  to  the  United  States  and  giving  to  the  Filipinos  assurance  of  protection 
from  outside  interference.  Such  a  treaty  would  no  more  make  the  United  States 
responsible  for  the  internal  workings  of  the  Philippine  government  than  its  implied 
protectorate  over  Mexico  and  Venezuela  makes  it  responsible  for  those  governments. 

Wisdom  and  Expediency  of  Relinquishing  -  the  Philippines. — The  discussions  on 
the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  relinquishing  the  Philippines  followed  logically  from 
the  counter-proposals  as  to  their  disposition  made  by  President  McKinley  and  by 
Mr.  Bryan.  The  arguments  on  this  aspect  of  the  colonial  question  were  hardly  sat- 
isfactory, since  divergent  and  contradictory  evidence  was  presented  by  the  opposing 
parties  upon  many  of  the  essential  matters  of  fact  involved.  It  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible for  many  voters  in  the  time  allowed  them  for  consideration  to  decide  in 
accordance  with  the  credibility  of  the  testimony  adduced,  between  such  extreme 
statements  as  that  the  Filipinos  as  a  whole  were  an  organized  f»eop1e  capable  of  self- 
government  and  that  they  were  a  number  of  unorganized,  senu-civilized,  tribal  com- 
munities hostile  to  each  other;  that  the  patriotic  action  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  fol- 
lowers  deserved  recognition  by  freedom  and  that  the  traitorous  conduct  of  Aguinaldo 
deserved  punishment;  that  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  would  be  financially 
profitable  and  that  it  would  be  financially  disastrous.  Governor  Roosevelt  said:  "To 
grant  self-government  to  Luzon  under  Aguinaldo  would  be  like  granting  self- 
government  to  an  Apache  reservation  under  some  local  chief."  The  Philippine 
Commission  (see  Philippines,  paragraph  Philippine  Commission)  took  much  this 
view  of  the  question,  as  did  also  other  authorities.  Senator  Hoar,  Carl  Schurz,  and 
others  disagreed  with  this  position,  and  asserted  that  the  Filipinos  were  capable  of 
self-government.  Mr.  Bryan  said  upon  this  subject:  "Admiral  Dewey  in  an  official 
report  to  the  Navy  Department  declared  the  Filipinos  more  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment than  the  Cubans,  and  said  that  he  based  his  opinion  upon  a  knowledge  of  both 
races.  .  .  .  Once  admit  that  some  people  are  capable  of  self-government  and  that 
others  are  not,  and  that  the  capable  people  have  a  right  to  seize  upon  and  govern 
the  incapable,  and  you  make  force — ^brute  force — the  only  foundation  of  government 
and  invite  the  reign  of  the  despot." 

The  argument  of  trade  expansion  with  reference  to  retaining  the  Philippines  was 
presented  on  its  affirmative  side  indirectly  in  the  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission 
(see  Philippines)  and  directly  in  the  following  statement  of  Senator  Lodge:  "We 
make  no  hypocritical  pretences  of  being  interested  in  the  Philippines  solely  on 
account  of  others.  While  we  regard  the  welfare  of  those  people  as  a  sacred 
trust,  we  regard  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  first.  We  see  our  duty  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  others.  We  believe  in  trade  expansion.  By  every  legitimate 
means  within  the  province  of  government  and  Constitution  we  mean  to  stimulate 
the  expansion  of  our  trade  and  open  new  markets."  Mr.  Bryan's  answer  to  this 
argument  was  quoted  with  approval  by  the  an ti -imperialist  press,  and  was  in  part 
as  follows:  "It  is  not  necessary  to  own  people  in  order  to  trade  with  them.  We  carry 
on  trade  to-day  with  every  part  of  the  world,  and  our  commerce  has  expanded  more 
rapidly  than  the  commerce  of  any  European  empire.  We  do  not  own  Japan  or 
China,  but  we  trade  with  their  people.  We  have  not  absorbed  the  republics  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  but  we  trade  with  them.  .  .  .  Trade  cannot  be  permanently 
profitable  unless  it  is  voluntary.  When  trade  is  secured  by  force  the  cost  of  securing 
It  and  retaining  it  must  be  taken  out  of  the  profits,  and  the  profits  are  never  large 
enough  to  cover  the  expense.  Such  a  system  would  never  be  defended  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  expense  is  borne  by  all  the  people,  while  the  profits  are  enjoyed  by  the 
few." 

A  second  argument  for  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  was  that  the  United 
States  lad  entered  into  international  relations  from  which  it  could  not  with 
honor  withdraw.   "If  others,"  said  President  McKinley,  "would  shirk  the  oUiga- 
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tions  imposed  by  the  war  and  the  treaty  we  must  decline  to  act  further  with  them,  • 
and  here  the  issue  is  made.  .  .  .  Nations  which  go  to  war  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
its  resultant  obligations,  and  when  they  make  treaties  must  keep  them."  In  reply 
the  Anti-Imperialists  stated  that  the  question  was  one  of  false  pride,  not  of  honor. 
As  a  nation  without  colonies  the  United  States  had  gained  the  respect  of  every 
country ;  a  true  pride  would  hiake  her  prefer  the  continuance  of  this  respect,  rather 
than  much  praise  offered  from  motives  not  disinterested.  The  Anti-Imperialists  said 
further  that  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  would  require  the  continuance  of  a 
large  standing  army,  in  itself  a  menace  to  republican  institutions;  the  Republicans 
answered  that  this  lar^e  standing  army  numbered  at  present  about  one  soldier  for 
every  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  but  that  under  the  pressed 
Democratic  plan  it  would  have  to  be  largely  increased. 


The  Currency  Question. — The  currency  question,  was  an  issue  of  the  campaign, 
taken  up  bjr  the  Democrats  only  when  Mr.  Brjran  had  made  it  evident  that  he  would 
not  otherwise  accept  the  presidential  nomination  at  their  hands.  The  Republicans 
readily  accepted  the  issue  thus  unwillingly  presented  by  the  Democrats,  for  the 
Republican  leaders  felt  that,  this  issue  alone  considered,  the  country  would  return 
them  to  power  by  an  even  larger  majority  than  it  had  in  1896.  Prosperity,  instead  of 
the  disaster  so  freely  prophesied  by  silver  advocates,  had  accompanied  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard.  Laws  had  been  passed  by  the  Republicans  entrenching 
the  financial  credit  of  the  nation  and  redeeming  the  pledges  made  in  convention  in 
1896.  During  the  intervening  four  years  many  former  bimetallists  had,  it  was  be- 
lieved, accnited  with  the  return  of  prosperity  to  themselves  and  the  country  the 
principles  of  monometallism  and  of  conservative  finance.  The  independents.  Repub- 
licans, and  Gold  Democrats  who  were  impatient  of  the  policy  of  the  administration 
in  the  Philippines  might  be  expected  to  consider  twice  before  throwing  ballots  for 
a  party  which  promised  silver  legislation  with  its  consequent  ills  to  business  interests. 
Altogether  the  Republicans  preferred  the  silver  issue  to  any  other. 

Importance  of  the  Currency  Question. — Directly  after  the  Democratic  convention 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  press  was  inclined  to  treat  the  currency  question  lightly 
and  to  credit  the  Democratic  convention  with  having  found  the  true  "paramount 
issue"  in  imperialism.  It  was  assumed  that  without  further  legislation  the  gold 
standard  could  not  be  disturbed.  And  even  if  Mr.  Bryan  were  elected  it  was  con- 
sidered improbable  that  in  the  near  future  any  bills  favorable  to  silver  could  be 
passed  through  the  House,  and  more  especially  through  the  Senate.  Late  in  July, 
however,  Mr.  Lyman  B.  Gage,  secretary  01  the  treasury,  stated  officially  that 
nothing  in  existing  law  prohibited  a  President,  so  inclined,  from  paying  the  govern- 
ment's running  expenses  in  silver,  and  that  such  action,  on  the  threat  of  it,  would 
soon  place  the  federal  finances  upon  a  silver  basis.  (See  Currency  Reform.)  Other  * 
writers  then  pointed  out  further  defects  in  the  Republican  currency  bill,  which  had 
been  popularly  supposed  to  have  absolutely  safeguarded  monometallism.  Chief, 
perhaps,  among  the  defects  noted  was  the  inadequate  provision  made  in  the  bill  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  gold  reserve  to  redeem  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes. 
For  while  the  bill  forbade  that  these  notes,  when  once  redeemed,  should  be  used 
again  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  current  revenues,  and  so  be  immediately  presented 
by  the  public  for  a  second  redemption,  yet  they  could  be  used  for  any  other  lawful 
purpose.  In  times  of  necessity  then  they  could,  and  of  course  would,  be  paid  out  on 
demand  in  exchange  for  silver  certificates  and  Na^onal  Bank  notes.  They  would 
thus  become  for  a  second,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  a  direct  lien  upon  the 
gold  reserve,  which  reserve  was  in  this  way  made  sponsor  for  all  the  credit  money 
of  the  country.  (See  Currency  Reform.)  This  credit  money  had  been  considerably 
increased  by  the  national  hanking  clauses  of  the  currency  bill,  and  while  no  embar- 
rassment was  anticipated  from  the  additional  paper  mone^  therein  authorized,  yet  if 
the  Democrats  should  come  into  office  a  financial  panic  mi^ht  ensue  before  which  no 
treasury  reserve  could  stand.  By  these  and  similar  criticisms  of  the  Qurrency 
Reform  bill,  the  Republicans  strengthened  the  political  issue  against  the  Democrats 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  legislation.  Incidentally  public  attention  was  to  some 
extent  diverted  from  the  discussion  of  imperialism.  Mr.  Bryan  was  asked  whether, 
in  the  event  of  his  election,  he  would  order  his  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  pay  out 
the  government  expenses  in  silver.  To  this  question  he  declined  to  reply,  possibly 
because  he  considered  that  the  Republicans  would  have  so  much  the  more  political 
ammunition  if  he  answered  "yes,  and  that  the  silver  wing  of  his  party  might  be 
alienated  if  he  answered  "no.  *  In  the  discussions  which  followed  economic  Argti- 
tnents  for  or  against  free  silver  were  much  less  employed  than  in  1896.  The  Repub- 
licans were  content  to  bring  forward  ^gain  the  conclusions  they  had  arrived  at  dur- 
ing the  previous  campaign,  while  the  Democrats  simply  renewed  their  allegiance  to 
the  Chicago  platform.    "The  Democratic  party,"  said  Mr.  Bryan,  "remains  the 
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steadfast  advocate  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  not  will- 
ing that  other  nations  shall  determine  for  us  the  time  and  manner  of  restoring  silver 
to  its  ancient  place  as  a  standard  money."  The  national  banking  clauses  of  the  cur- 
rency bill  were  attacked  by  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  ground  that  they  extended  the  privi- 
leges of  private  banks  of  issue  and  insured  a  perpetual,  national  debt  Similarly  Mr. 
Bryan  criticised  the  provisions  made  in  the  bill  for  the  retirement  of  the  govern- 
ment greenbacks.  On  this  question  he  averred  that  the  Democrats  and  Populists 
were  practically  in  unison.  "It  is  true,"  he  said,  "that  the  Populists  believe  in  an 
irredeemable  greenback,  while  the  Democrats  believe  in  a  greenback  redeemable  in 
coin,  but  the  vital  question  at  this  time,  so  far  as  paper  money  is  concerned,  is  whether 
the  government  or  banks  shall  issue  it.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the 
redeemabilit'y  of  the  greenback  when  the  g^reenback  itself  is  saved  from  the  annihila- 
tion which  now  threatens  it."  In  accepting  the  nominations  of  the  Populists  and 
Silver  Republican  parties  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Bryan,  it  was  pointed  out  by  his 
opponents,  had  necessarily  pledged  himself  to  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  For  the  platforms  of  those  parties  were  much  more  drastic  on 
that  question  than  the  Democratic  platform,  and  the  weight  of  their  party  opinion 
more  strongly  supported  silver  legislation.  As  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party 
alone  Mr.  Bryan  might,  if  elected,  postpone  or  shelve  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  leaders,  but  as  the  case  stood  the  issue  would  "admit  of  no  delay  and  suffer  no 
postponement."   This  Mr.  Bryan  was  not  inclined  either  to  admit  or  to  deny. 

Prosperity  and  the  Currency. — The  only  really  new  matter  brought  into  the 
question  in  the  campaign  was  the  argument  of  "prosperity."  Republicans  quoted 
remarks  such  as  the  following,  made  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896:  "It  is  only  necessary  to 
note  the  increased  number  of  failures  in  order  to  know  that  a  gold  standard  is  ruin- 
ous to  merchants  and  manufacturers"  (speech  at  Madison  Square  Garden).  "We 
honestly  believe  that  there  can  be  no  permanent,  no  general  prosperity  in  this  country 
until  we  stop  the  conspiracy  of  those  who  would  make  gold  the  only  standard  of 
the  world"  (speech  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.).  The  course  of  events.  Republicans  stated, 
proved  the  falsity  of  Mr,  Bryan's  prophecies  and  of  the  economic  assumption  on 
which  they  were  based.  For  four  years  the  country  had  enjoyed  prosperity  in 
greater  measure  than  ever  before  during  its  history;  this  showed  that  in  monometal- 
lism and  Republican  administration  lay  the  safety  of  the  people.  The  Republican 
position  and  Mr.  Bryan's  answer  are  shown  below : 

"If  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  "Four  hundred  and  thirty-six  mil- 
currency  since  1896,  although  unprom-     Hon  dollars  of  gold  have  been  added  to 


ised  by  the  Republicans,  and  unexpect- 
ed, has  brought  improvements  in 
industrial  conditions,  this  argument, 
instead  of  answering  the  arguments  put 
forth  in  favor  of  bimetallism,  only  con- 
firms the  contention  of  those  who 
insisted  that  more  money  would  make 
better  times.  .  .  .  The  prosperity 
argument  which  the  Republicans  bring 
forward  to  answer  all  complaints 
against  the  administration,  will  not  de- 
ceive the  farmer.  He  knows  that  two 
factors  enter  into  his  income;  first,  the 
size  of  his  crop,  and,  second,  the  price 
which  he  receives  for  the  same.  He 
docs  not  return  thanks  to  the  party  in 
power  for  favorable  weather  and  a 
bountiful  harvest,  and  he  knows  that 
the  Republican  party  has  no  policy 
which  insures  a  permanent  increase  in 
agricultural  prices.  Since  he  sells  his 
surplus  in  a  foreign  market,  he  is  not 
a  beneficiary  of  the  tariff,  and  since  he 
produces  merchandise  and  not  money, 
he  does  not  profit  by  the  appreciation  of 
the  dollar.  He  knows  that  the  much- 
vaunted  prosperity,  of  which  he  has 
never  had  his  share,  is  on  the  wane 
.  .  .  and  that  there  is  already  a 
marked  tendency  toward  a  decrease  in 
the  output  of  the  factories.  He  knows 
also  that  discoveries  of  gold,  famines 


the  gold  stock  of  the  United  States 

since  July  i,  1896."  "The  volume  of 
our  currency  per  capita  is  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been.  It  was  $21.10  in  1S96. 
It  had  increased  to  $26.50  on  July  i. 
1900,  and  $26.85  on  September  1,  1900. 
Our  total  money  on  July  i.  1896.  was 
$1,504,434,966  .  .  ,  and  $2,096,683.- 
042  on  September  i,  1900."  "The  gold 
standard  has  been  realfirmed  and 
strengthened.  .  .  ,  A  tariff  which 
protects  American  labor  and  industry 
and  provides  ample  revenue  has  been 
written  in  public  law.  .The 
world's  markets  have  been  opened  to 
American  products,  which  go  now 
where  they  have  never  gone  before.  We 
have  passed  from  a  hoTxA-tssuing  to  a 
bond-paying  nation  .  .  .  from  a  de- 
ficiency in  re\'enue  to  a  surplus." 
"Our  mdustrial  and  agricultural  condi- 
tions are  more  promising  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years;  probably 
more  so  than  they  have  ever  been. 
Prosperity  abounds  everywhere 
throughout  the  republic.  ,  .  .  The 
monev-lender  receives  lower  rewards 
for  his  capital  than  if  it  were  invested 
in  active  business.  The  rates  of  inter- 
est are  lower  than  thev  have  ever  been 
in  this  country,  while  those  things 
which  are  produced  on  the  farm  and  in 
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abroad,  and  war  on  three  continents  the  workshop  and  the  labor  producing 

have  not  been  able  to  raise  the  price  of  them  have  advanced  in  value." — Will- 

farm  products  as  rapidly  as  trusts  and  iam  McKinley,  July       and  Septem- 

combinations  have  raised  the  price  ot  ber  8. 
the  things  which  the  farmer  buys."— 
WnxiAif  J.  Bkyan,  August  23. 

National  Banking  Privileges. — To  the  Democratic,  and  more  especially  to  the 
Populist  contention,  that  the  administration,  instead  of  reserving  the  power  to  itself, 
had  increasingly  given  over  to  private  banks  the  profitable  undertaking  of  issuing 
money.  Republicans  replied  that  such  issues  of  money  were  required  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  United  States  bonds,  that  the  main  clause  m  the  currency  bill  extending 
privileges  to  banks  of  issue  was  only  valid  if  and  when  banks  returned  to  the  United 
States  government  bonds  bearing  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  took  out  in 
exchange  bonds  bearing  only  2  per  cent,  interest.  Mainly  because  of  this  clause 
more  than  $300,000,000  of  high  interest  bonds  had  been  refunded  at  2  per  cent.,  a 
lower  rate  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  country,  and  with  a  consequent  saving 
to  this  government  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  TauST  Issue. 

Position  of  the  Two  Parties. — In  accordance  with  the  planks  in  their  respective 
platforms  relative  to  trusts,  both  parties  spoke  against  monc^olistic  power  during 
the  progress  of  the  campaign,  and  promised  corrective  legislation.  Democratic 
strictures  upon  trusts  were,  however,  more  severe  than  those  passed  by  Republicans, 
and  the  reformatory  measuVes  advocated  by  the  former  were  stated  more  definitely 
and  in  greater  detail.   This  difference  is  indicated  by  the  subjoined  remarks: 

"The  appalling  growth  of  combina-  "Combinations  of  capital  which  con- 
tions  in  restraint  of  trade  during  the  trol  the  market  in  commodities  neces- 
present  administration  proves  conclu-  sary  to  the  general  use  of  the  people, 
sively  that  the  Republican  party  lacks  by  suppressing  natural  and  ordinary 
either  the  desire  or  the  ability  to  deal  competition  .  .  .  are  obnoxious  to 
with  the  question  effectively.  .  .  .  the  common  law  and  the  public  wel- 
Our  platform  .  .  .  pledges  the  party  fare.  They  are  dangerous  conspiracies 
to  an  unceasing  warfare  against  private  against  the  public  good  and  should  be 
monopoW  in  nation.  State,  and  city,  made  the  subject  of  prohibitory  or 
...  If  elected,  it  shall  be  my  earnest  penal  legislation.  Publicity  will  be  a 
and  constant  endeavor  to  fulfil  this  helpful  influence  to  check  the  evil.  Uni- 
promise  in  letter  and  spirit.  I  shall  formity  of  legislation  in  the  several 
select  an  attorney-general  who  will.  States  should  be  secured.  Discrimina- 
without  fear  or  favor,  enforce  existing  tion  between  what  is  injurious  and 
laws:  I  shall  recommend  such  addi-  what  is  useful  and  necessary  in  business 
tional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  operations  is  essentia!  to  the  wise  and 
to  dissolve  every  private  monopoly  effective  treatment  of  this  subject.  Hon- 
which  does  business  outside  of  the  est  co-operation  of  capital  is  necessarj 
State  of  its  origin;  and,  if  contrai^r  to  to  meet  new  business  conditions  and  ex- 
my  belief  and  hope,  a  constitutional  tend  our  rapidly  increasing  foreign 
amendment  is  found  to  be  necessary,  I  trade,  but  conspiracies  and  combina- 
shall  recommend  such  an  amendment  tions  intended  to  restrict  business,  cre- 
as  will  .  .  .  empower  Congress  to  ate  monopolies  and  control  prices 
protect  the  people  of  all  the  States  from  should  be  effectively  restrained." — 
injury  at  the  hands  of  individuals  or  William  McKinley,  September  8. 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce."— William  J.  Bryan,  Septem- 
ber IT. 

Democratic  Charges. — The  Democrats,  generally,  accused  the  Republicans  of  bad 
faith  in  introducing  into  the  Republican  platform  a  resolution  against  monopolistic 
trusts  and  in  speaking  gainst  trusts  during  the  campaign.  They  contended  that  the 
large  number  of  trusts  formed  vnthin  the  last  four  years  and  under  the  Dingley 
tariff  (see  the  article  Trusts)  and  the  failure  of  the  Republicans,  although  in 

gassession  of  both  Houses,  to  enact  any  anti-trust  legislation  (see  The  United 
TATES,  paragraph  The  Trust  Problem)  was  evidence  ^inst  their  sincerity  in  the 
matter.  They  averred,  further,  that  existing  laws  had  not  been  enforced.  From  the 
record  sent  by  the  attorney-general  to  the  last  Congress  it  appeared  that  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-trust  act  of  1890  only  three  cases  had  been  instituted  against  trusts 
during  President  McKinley's  administration,  while  conversely  and  in  tiie  same 
period  more  than  four  hundred  new  combinations  had  been  organized.  Rnally, 
many  Democrats  directly  accused  the  Republicans  of  enacting  "trust-breeding" 
measures  and  of  making  laws  favorable  to  monopoly  and  inimical  to  labor.  Mr. 
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Richard  OIney,  secretary  of  state  under  President  Oeveland  and  an  opponent  of 
Mr.  Bryan  in  i8g6,  stated  in  a  letter  made  public  in  September,  1900,  that  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  Republican  administration  at  the  coming  election  would  "mean  that  the 
American  people  sanction  a  syndicated  presidency — a  presidency  got  for  the  Repub- 
lican party  t>y  the  mon^  of  a  combination  of  capitalists  intent  upon  securing  national 
legislation  iii  aid  of  their  particular  interests.  ...  It  would  mean  that  the  American 
people  either  do  not  see  or,  seeing,  approve  the  Rreat  and  growing,  if  not  already 
overwhelming,  influence  of  money  in  our  politics. ' 

Republican  Replies. — In  answer  to  these  and  similar  criticisms  the  Republicans 
denied  in  general  terms  that  they  were  allied  with  moneyed  interests.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  party  in  power  is  customarily,  and  for  political  reasons,  necessarily 
accused  of  improper  conduct  by  the  party  out  of  power.  They  claimed,  moreover, 
that  the  Democrats  were  in  poor  position  to  make  such  criticisms.  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Montana  (see  Montana),  had  been  denied  admittance  to  the  Senate  on  account  of 
lavish  and  undemocratic  expenditures  of  money.  Mr.  Croker,  of  New  York,  who 
had  risen  to  national  importance  by  his  cast  of  the  balance  of  power  held  by  him  at 
the  National  Democratic  Convention,  had  admitted  to  have  bought  and  sold  stock  in 
a  trust  formed  expressly  to  control  the  price  of  a  necessity  of  life  (see  New  York, 
paragraph  Ice  Trust) — a  trust  against  which  legal  proceedings  had  been  instituted 
by  the  State,  and  of  which  many  of  the  stockholders,  including  New  York's  chosen 
representative  on  the  convention  platform  committee,  which  so  scathingly  denounced 
trusts,  were  trusted  and  prominent  Democrats.  Therefore,  Democratic  action  had 
itself  rendered  absurd  the  contention  that  only  Democratic  rule  would  give  "exact 
justice  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none."  The  Republfcans  stated  that  white  the 
mcreasing  power  of  trusts  presented  a  grave  problem  in  legislation,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  "wrong-headed  attacks  on  the  whole  industrial  system." 
"No  good  whatever,"  said  Governor  Roosevelt,  "is  subserved  by  indiscriminate 
denunciation  of  corporations  generally  and  of  all  forms  of  industrial  combinations  in 
particular ;  and  when  the  public  denunciation  is  accompanied  by  private  membership 
m  the  grreat  corporations,  the  effect  is,  of  course,  to  give  an  air  of  insincerity  to  the 
whole  movement.  Nevertheless,  there  are  real  abuses,  and  there  is  ample  reason  for 
striving  to  remedy  these  abuses.  .  .  .  The  first  thii^  to  do  is  to  find  out  the  facts ; 
and  for  this  purpose  publicity  as  to  capitalization,  profits,  and  all  else  of  importance 
to  the  public  is  the  most  useful  measure.  .  .  .  Much  can  be  done  by  taxation. 
Even  mcfre  can  be  done  by  regulation,  by  close  supervision,  and  the  unsparing  ex- 
cision of  all  unhealthy,  destructive,  and  anti-social  elements." 

Democratic  Rebuttal. — To  this  view  of  the  case  may  be  opposed  Mr.  Bryan's 
remark:  "Republicans  who  formerly  abhorred  a  trust  now  beguile  themselves  with 
the  delusion  that  there  are  good  trusts  and  bad  trusts,  while  in  their  minds  the  line 
between  the  two  is  becoming  more  and  more  obscure,"  To  the  charge,  carried  over 
from  the  campaign  of  1896,  though  not  so  much  used  in  1900  as  at  that  time,  that 
Mr.  Bryan,  by  insisting  that  the  price  of  products  was  controlled  by  capitalists,  was 
arraying  the  "classes  against  the  masses  and  conducting  "a  wrong-headed  attack 
on  the  whole  industrial  system."  may  be  opposed  Mr.  Bryan's  statement  in  his  formal 
letter  of  acceptance :  "The  Democratic  party  makes  no  war  upon  honestly  acquired 
wealth,  neither  does  it  seek  to  embarrass  corporations  engaged  m  legitimate  business ; 
but  it  does  protest  against  corporations  entering  politics  and  attempting  to  assume 
control  of  the  instrumentalities  of  government.  The  Hon.  Frank  S.  Monnett,  in 
discussing  what  Mr.  Bryan  could  do  against  trusts,  said:  "The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  officially  called  attention  to  the  open  and  notorious  violation  (of 
the  law)  by  the  common  carriers  of  the  United  States.  The  National  Shippers' 
Association  and  other  shippers  have  appealed  in  vain  to  the  executive  officers  for 
rdief.  A  friendly  executive  could  entertain  such  appeals,  and  should  take  cognizance 
of  the  official  reports  of  such  bodies  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission."  In  this  connection  Mr.  Bryan  said:  "The 
Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  legislation  which  will  empower  the  (Interstate  Com- 
merce) commission  to  protect  individuals  and  communities  from  discrimination  and 
the  public  at  large  from  unjust  and  unfair  transportation  rates."  Mr.  Bryan  also 
recommended  that  all  protective  tariffs  be  taken  irom  trust  products. 


Defining  the  Issues  of  the  Campaign. — The  presidential  campaign  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  with  the  session  of  the  56th  Congress,  for  the  legislation  enacted  at  that 
session  and  the  attitude  of  the  two  parties  and  of  prominent  members  of  them  upon 
important  questions  acted  upon  or  shelved  at  that  time  (see  United  States,  para- 
graph Congress)  largely  shaped  the  issues  of  the  campaigii  and  furnished  effective 
material  for  campaign  literature  and  debate.  The  "imperialistic"  issue,  for  example, 
received  its  edge  both  from  the  Porto  Rican  bill,  which  was  passed,  and  from  a 
government  biU  for  the  Philippines,  which  was  not  passed.    The  strictures  of 
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Senator  Hoar  and  other  Republicans  upon  the  colonial  policy  thus  formulated  were 
naturally  considered  by  Democrats  as  proving  the  paramountcy  of  that  issue,  and 
no  after  explanations  by  Republicans  could  wholly  discountenance  an  issue  whose 
consequence  Republicans  had  insisted  upon.  Conversely,  the  currency  law  of  March 
14,  1900  (see  Currency  Reform)  permitted  the  Republicans  to  bring  forward  that 
subject  and  keep  it  prominent  and  to  state  to  good  effect  that  "the  great  cause  of 
sound  currency  was  practically  defended  by  the  Republican  party  alone."  In  this 
and  other  matters  the  desire  of  both  parties  to  appear  at  their  best  in  the  impending 
congressional  and  presidential  election  necessarily  influenced  to  some  extent  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress.  While  relatively  few  of  the  minor  proceedings  were, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  commented  upon  during  the  campaign,  this,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  resulted  not  from  the  political  insignificance  of  the  subject-matter,  but  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  action  taken  thereon  had  been  negative  action,  not  purposed 
to  invite  positive  criticism  or  to  raise  direct  fighting  issues.  (See  UNrrao  States, 
paragraph  Army,  for  example.)  When  the  conventions  met  then  the  position  of  the 
parties  was  already  fairly  well  defined. 

The  Republican  convention  endorsed,  as  it  was  politically  bound  to  do,  the  record 
of  the  administration,  and  promised  a  continuance  of  its  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
with  such  modifications  as  future  events  might  show  desirable.  The  real  work  of 
the  conventitHi  was  not  in  drafting  a  platform,  for  Republican  legrislation  had  been 
formulating  that  for  many  months,  but  in  electing  a  vice-presidential  candidate  who 
would  best  appeal  to  every  section  of  the  country.  Similarly,  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  party  was  also  to  a  large  degree  made  before  the  convention  met.  As 
the  opposition  platform  tt  was  required  to  oppose  in  many  essential  respects  the  policy 
and  platform  of  the  Republican  party.  The  most  important  undetermined  question 
which  the  Democratic  convention  had  to  decide  was  whether  by  aflirming  the  gold 
standard  it  should  win  over  the  Gold  Democrats  and  many  of  the  Independents,  or 
whether  by  reaffirming  free  silver  it  shoiUd  hold  fast  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  to  the 
Populist  and  Free  Silver  parties,  which  nominated  him  for  the  presidency. 

The  Progress  of  Campaign  Events. — ^The  opening  of  active  campaigning  began  on 
July  17,  when  Governor  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  condemned  the 
Democratic  programme  in  a  sentence  which  aroused  much  diverse  feeling:  "They 
(the  Democrats},"  he  said,  "stand  for  lawlessness  and  disorder,  for  dishonesty  and 
dishonor,  for  license  and  disaster  at  home,  and  cowardly  shrinking  from  duty 
abroad."  On  July  25  the  national  committee  of  the  Gold  Democratic  party  decided 
against  putting  a  ticket  of  their  own  in  the  field  and  also  against  the  proposed  ^lan 
of  organizing  a  fusion  movement  with  the  Anti-Imperialists.  On  August  7  the  fusion, 
for  the  purposes  of  national  politics,  of  the  Populist  with  the  Democratic  party  was 
made  complete  by  the  generous  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Towne,  the  Populist 
nominee  for  the  vice-presidency,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  the  Democratic 
nominee.  Mr.  Towne  stated  in  his  letter  of  resignation  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  instead  of  himself  as  the  Democratic  vice-presidential  candidate  "had 
been  made  decisiveljf  and  with  absolute  fairness."  Manifestly,  then,  it  was  his  duty 
to  support  that  nomination.  "For,"  said  Mr.  Towne,  "everybody  knows  that  either 
Mr.  Stevenson  or  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  to  be  the  next  Vice-President.  ...  In  what 
light  should  I  appear  before  the  American  people  if,  while  advocating  the  election  of 


August  8  Mr.  Bryan  informally  accepted  the  nomination  to  the  presidency  tendered 
him  by  the  Democratic  party.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  devoted  to  an 
arraignment  of  the  Republican  policy  of  imperialism,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most 
considerable  effort  he  had  ever  made,  both  as  concerns  manner  and  subject-matter. 
The  effect  of  Mr.  Bryan's  speech  was  to  make  Republicans  bestir  themselves  in 

flushing  forward  currency  as  a  counter-issue.  Apparently,  also.  President  McKinley's 
etter  of  acceptance,  published  on  September  10,  was  intended  as  a  direct  answer  to 
Mr.  Bryan's  arguments.  In  that  letter  President  McKinley  reviewed  the  entire 
colonial  situation  as  it  had  developed  during  and^  following  the  Spanish  War,  and 
aiBrmed  that,  as  shown  by  the  excerpts  from  ofiicial  documents  and  correspondence 
which  he  included,  no  feasible  or  honorable  course  had  been  open  to  the  government 
other  than  that  which  had  been  followed.  On  September  12  the  New  York  Democrats 
nominated  Mr.  John  B.  Stanchfield  for  governor  of  the  State.  It  was  thought  by 
many  that  if  Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler  had  been  nominated  for  that  office.  New  York  would 
have  been  likely  to  throw  her  electoral  vote  to  Mr.  Bryan,  but  that  by  nominating 
Mr.  Stanchfield,  Democrats  had  themselves  impaired  Mr.  Bryan's  chances  of  election. 
On  September  18  President  McKinley's  instructions  to  the  Philippine  commission 
were  made  public  as  additional  proof  that  only  the  good  of  those  islands  had  been 
sought  by  the  administration.  On  September  90  the  preliminary  report  of  this 
commission  (see  Philippines,  paragraph  Philippine  Commission)  was  published, 
setting  forth,  as  was  remarked,  that  "the  islands  were  doing  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,"  and  arguing  for  their  retention  on  the  ground  of  commercial  expediency 
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and  because  the  insurrection  was  on  its  last  legs,  being  kept  alive  only  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Democratic  party.  On  September  17  the  great  miners'  strike  in  Pennsylvania 
(q.v.)  was  declared,  whereby  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Democrats  were  inclined  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  the  sordid  and  fallacious  elements  of  the  Republican  "full-dinner-pail" 
argument,  and  they  hinted,  when  concessions  to  the  miners  were  almost  immediately 
made  by  the  operators,  that  the  impending  elections  rather  than  an  acute  sense  of 
justice  had  proppted  the  strike's  early  settlement. 

Attitude  of  the  Independents. — As  the  campaign  prcwressed  an  increasing  number 
of  independent  papers,  as,  for  instance,  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  whose 
position  was  regarded  with  especial  interest  as  indicating  the  turn  of  the  German 
vote,  declared  for  President  McKinley,  although  they  heartily  disapproved  of  his 
Philippine  policy.  Many  of  these  papers  considered  that  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  later 
speeches  had  not  kept  to  the  level  of  his  address  of  August  8,  but  had  appealed, 
instead,  to  class  feeling.  Remarks  like  the  following,  which,  in  effect,  Mr.  Bryan 
was  reported  to  have  made,  tended  to  antagonize  conservative  interests :  "When  I  see 
these  pale,  tired  women  on  the  streets,  who  are  never  able  to  afford  a  month's  outing 
in  the  summer  at  some  pleasant  waterit^-place.  I  wonder  how  their  husbands  and 
brothers  can  find  the  heart  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket!"  On  October  16  Mr. 
Bryan  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Croker  in  New  York  City  addressed  large  audiences  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  elsewhere.  At  Cooper  Union  he  opened  his  speech  by 
saying,  "Great  is  Tammany,  and  Croker  is  its  prophet."  This  remark,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  ovation  arranged  for  him  by  Tammany  Halt,  excited  comment 
in  many  quarters  upon  the  propriety  of  a  presidential  nominee  accepting  the  friend- 
ship of  Tammany,  when  in  his  speeches  he  constantly  arraigned  trusts  and  civic 
dishonor.  "It  is  part  of  the  irony  of  Mr.  Bryan's  position,"  said  the  London  Times 
(October  s),  "that  while  he  denounces  corruption  and  the  money  power  he  is 
receiving  the  support  of  Tammany,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  of  organized 
corruption  that  the  modern  world  can  boast  of."  And  the  same  editorial  continued: 
"In  another  direction  Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  be  no  less  unfortunate.  It  is  hinted  that 
his  own  party  managers  would  not  be  altogether  sorry  to  see  him  defeated.  He  has 
involved  them  in  an  alliance  with  Populism,  which  is  very  little  to  their  liking,  and 
has  for  the  time  being  deprived  them  of  their  accustomed  control  of  the  party." 
Statements  of  the  same  tenor  were  often  made  in  the  United  States  press  toward  the 
end  of  the  campaign.  As  the  time  of  election  drew  near  it  became  evident  that 
victory  for  Mr,  Bryan  would  not  necessarily  or  probably  indicate  an  endorsement 
by  the  people  of  the  principle  of  free  silver,  for  which  principle  Mr.  Bryan  stood 
more  than  for  any  other;  nor  if  President  McKinley  were  returned  to  power  would 
it  demonstrate  that  the  people  approved  of  the  colonial  policy  devised  and  put  into 
effect  by  the  administration.  But  if  President  McKinley  were  elected,  it  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  country  declined  to  approve  free  silver,  radical  governmental 
measures,  or  unproved  executive  ability;  while  if  Mr.  Bryan  were  given  power,  it 
would  be  evident  that  the  Philippine  and  Porto  Rtcan  measures  were  disaiH^'Oved. 
As  in  1806,  much  interest  was  felt  in  the  position  taken  by  prominent  Gold  Democrats 
and  Independents.  With  the  exception  of  Senator  Wellington,  hardly  any  well- 
known  Republicans  went  over  to  Mr.  Bryan,  though  previous  Republican  criticisms 
of  imperialism  served  the  Democrats  nearly  as  well  as  recruits.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  several  men  of  importance  who  had  supported  Mr.  McKinley  and  sound 
money  in  the  previous  campaign  announced  that  they  would  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  in 
1900,  yet  the  larger  number  of  those  who  had  left  the  Democratic  party  in  1896  did 
not  return  to  it.  Ex-President  Cleveland,  though,  undoubtedly,  urged  to  do  so, 
would  express  no  opinion  on  the  campaign  other  than  to  emphatically  endorse  his 
previous  utterances  against  free  diver  and  demagogism.  Judge  Wheeler  H.  Peckham 
probably  voiced  the  opinion  of  manjr  Cleveland  Democrats  when  he  said.  "I  think 
.  .  .  that  att  who  opposed  Bryan  in  i8g6  and  all  who  I'ect^ize  the  abominable 
character  of  his  doctrines  should  now  put  forth  every  energy,  once  and  for  all,  to 
so  overwhelm  him  that  we  may  have  time  and  ability  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
defect  of  the  Republican  parly  without  at  the  same  time  presenting  principles  and 
candidates  more  objectionable  than  theirs."  Among  those  who  announced  their 
intention  of  supportiiwf  Mr.  Bryan,  mainly  or  solely  on  account  of  the  issue  of 
imperialism,  were  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  Carl  Schurz,  Bourke  Cockran,  Edward 
M.  Shepard,  and  ex-Governor  Boutwell.  Until  the'campaign  was  drawing  to  a  close 
it  was  quite  freely  said  that  "the  chief  trouble  of  the  Republican  managers  lay  not 
in  the  strength  of  their  opponents,  but  in  the  apathy  of  their  own  supporters."  For 
this  it  was  stated  there  were  two  main  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  though  business 
men  understood  that  treasury  payments  in  silver  would  result  disastrously  to  private 
and  public  finances,  yet,  as  shown  by  stock  exchange  quotations  preceding  the  election 
and  by  the  comparative  infrequency  of  "gold  and  contingency"  contracts,  this  possi- 
bility was  looked  upon  as  more  remote  than  in  1896.    In  the  second  place,  the 
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enthdnastn  and  popolar  demonstrations  of  national  campaigns  have  always  been 
largely  inspired  by  the  personality  of  the  presidential  nominees  irrespective  of  the 
policies  for  which  they  stood.  But  in  the  even  temperament  of  President  McKtnley 
there  was  nothing  pronoonced,  one  might  almost  say  flagrant  atough,  to  commend 
him  as  a  popular  idol. 

Results  of  ths  Electiok. 
The  following  table,  showing  the  results  of  the  presidential  electicm,  is  compiled 
from  figures  given  by  the  Tnbune  Almanac  for  ipoi.  The  figuces  used  by  the 
Tribune  are  taken  because  they  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  most  accurate  of  any 
obtainable.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  for  election  returns  are  compiled  ay 
different  methods,  it  is  impossible  to  give  figures  which  can  be  vouched  for  as 
absolutely  reliable.  The  following  table  shows  the  popular  and  dectoral  vote  for 
i8g6  and  also  for  1900: 
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10,666 

14,489 

10,104 

8 

8 
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6,009,068 

184,685 

7,214,027 

6,842,514 

206,680 

871 

176 

106 

8n.918 

Alabama  

Arbuuni  

CftllfCHIlU.  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Oeonrla  

Idaho  

llllnolB  

Indiana. ,,,  

Iowa  

KUMMS  

Kentack;  

Lonlslana  

Haine  

Iifar7land  

Mumactatieetts.  

&f  ichiftan  

Minneaota.  

MlHisslppi  

Mlaeonri.  

Montana.  

Nobraska   

Nevada  

New  Hampabin.  

New  Jersey , ,  

New  York  

North  Carolina  

Nonh  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oregon  

PennsylTania.  

Bbodfl  bJiLDd  

Bonth  Carolina  

Itooth  DtkoU  

Tenneeaee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

TIrtHnIa  

Waahlngtoa  

Wert  TiivInU  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Totals  

PluraHtfes  


*yo  tbepomlar  rote  lor  1900.  as  here  glTen.  aboold  be  addad  88,488  east  for  tha  Social  Labor  Ptr.j. 
ai^fllM  for  ttM  ftN^al  DemMTate,  and  78^  acatte^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  taUe  that  Mr.  McKinley's  plurality  increased  from  602,555 
m  1896  to  871,513  in  1900,  while  his  electoral  vote  increased  from  271  to  392.  The 
States  which  cast  their  electoral  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  1&6  and  for  Mr.  McKinley 
in  igoo.  thus  increasing  the  latter's  electoral  vote,  were  Kansas,  with  10  electoral 
votes:  Nebraska,  with  8;  South  Dakota,  with  4;  Utah,  with  3;  Washington,  with  4; 
and  Wyomii^,  with  3.   The  only  SUte  which  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley  in  i8g6  and 
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for  Mr.-  Bryan  in  1900  was  Kentucky,  which  threw  12  dectoral  votes  £or  Mr. 
McKinley  and  i  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  i8p6,  and  in  1900  threw  13  for  Mr.  Bryan. 
Owing  to  local  political  conditions  which  obtained  in  Kentucky  in  November,  it 
is  not  clear  how  much  real  significance  should  be  given  to  this  fact.  If  Ken- 
tucky, which  before  1896  regularly  cast  a  Democratic  vote,  is  considered  as  part 
of  the  solid  South,  then  Mr.  Bryan  received  only  13  electoral  voles  frMn  all  other 
sources — namely,  from  Montana,  3;  from  Idaho,  3;  from  Nevada,  3,  and  from 
Colorado,  ^  Hence,  cmly  those  States  voted  for  Mr.  Bnran  which  were  dominated 
W  silver  interests  or  in  which  sectional  prejudices  of  long  standitw  prevailed. 
Furthermore,  all  the  great  industrial  States  in  which  are  concentrated  by  far  the 
greater  wealth  of  the  nation  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  most  of  the  doubtful  States— Coruecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  West  Virginia — the  Republican 
pluralitj^  fell  a  total  of  over  200,000.  It  is  believed  that  a  part  of  this  loss  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  while  in  1896  the  Democratic  organization  in  several  of 
those  States  was  almost  totally  disorganized  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bryan  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Populist-Silver  forces  in  the  convention,  by  1900  these  organiza- 
tions were  again  in  running  order.  The  States  which  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896 
and  for  McKinley  in  1900  seem  to  represent  in  part  the  decline  of  silver  interests 
and  in  part  the  subsidence  of  populism.  In  view  of  the  popular  returns,  however, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  Mr.  McKinley's  victoipr  as  a  complete  landslide.  For 
while  he  obtained  65  per  cent  of  the  electoral  vote  in  1900,  as  against  61  ^r  cent,  in 
1896,  he  received  only  52  per  cent  of  the  total  popular  vote  cast,  as  against  51  per 
cent,  in  1896.  Of  the  votes  cast  in  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  alone, 
Mr.  McKinley  received  in  1900.  54  per  cent.  Of  the  total  number  of  States,  the 
Republicans  carried  28  and  the  E)emocrats  17.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  Nebraska, 
his  own  State,  was  regarded  as  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Democrats, 
Populists,  and  Silver  Republicans  had  formed  there  a  compete  fusion.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Bryan's  plurality  in  Colorado  and  his  defeat  m  Kansas  should  also  be 
noted. 

FBB8S  OLUBB,  IHTBRNAHONAI.  LBAOTTB  OF,  founded  in  1890,  had  in 
1900  a  membership  of  4000.  The  tenth  annual  convention  was  held  July  17-1^  igoo, 
at  New  York  and  New  Orange,  N.  J.  An  offer  of  a  plot  of  land  at  New  Orange 
for  the  proposed  Journalists'  Home  was  accepted,  the  site  to  be  conveyed  when  the 
league  is  ready  to  build,  which  must  be  within  three  years.  The  next  convention  will 
be  held  in  July,  1901,  at  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Ore.  President,  Colonel  J.  M. 
Carter,  Jr.,  Baltimore ;  secretary,  C.  Frank  Rice,  Boston  Press  Club,  Boston,  Mass. 

PRBVBimON  OF  ORUBLTT  TO  AKIBIAI.S,  AMBSIOAN  SOOmTT 
FOR  TUB,  the  parent  organization  of  its  kind  in  America,  incorporated  in  1866, 
and  supported  chiefly  by  voluntary  contributions,  maintains  an  extensive  humane 
work.  The  report  of  the  society  tor  the  year  1900  shows  515  arrests  and  prosecu- 
tions, 3835  animals  suspended  from  labor,  3093  horses,  mules,  and  other  large  animals 
disabled  past  recovery  humanely  destroyed,  92.721  small  animals  destroyed,  552  dis- 
abled horses  and  other  large  animals  removed  from  the  streets  in  ambulances,  and 
56,610  cases  investigated.  The  society  distributes  humane  literature  and  conducts 
courses  of  illustrated  lectures  in  schools  and  before  gatherings  of  livery  men,  wagon- 
drivers,  and  others.  The  efforts  of  the  society  have  also  during  the  year  1900  been 
directed  to  the  protection  of  animals  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. President,  John  P.  Haines;  superintendent,  Charles  H.  Hankinson.  Head- 
quarters, Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 

PRBVBNTION  OF  aaUBI.TT  TO  ANIMAItGL  THE  BOASaAOHUSBTTS 
SQUUri'V  VOB.  incorporated  in  18^  had  organized  up  to  January  1,  looi,  44472 
"bands  of  men^  for  the  protection  of  harmless  animals.  It  publishes  Our  Dundf 
Animals.  President,  George  T.  Angell,  19  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

PRilVaMTIOW  OF  ORUSIiTT  TO  OHILDRBN,  NBW  YORK  SOOHTTT 
FOR  TUB,  iounded  in  1874,  the  parent  of  many  similar  societies  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe._  The  twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  society  (for  the  year 
1900)  shows  that  since  the  foundation  of  the  society  138,821  complaints  were  re- 
ceived,- 52,860  cases  were  prosecuted,  49,330  convictions  were  secured,  and  90,078 
children  were  rescued.  In  the  year  1900  the  convictions  numbered  1875,  and  6092 
children  were  rescued.  Headquarters,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Gty.  Presi- 
dent, Vernon  M.  Bavis;  secretary  and  superintendent,  E.  Fellows  Jenkins. 

PBnEISTX.BT,  Sir  William  Overend,  K.B.,  M.D.,  member  of  Parliament  and 
a  prominent  obstetrician,  died  in  London  April  11,  190a  Born  near  Leeds  June  24, 
he  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  at  King's  College.  London,  and  in  Paris.  He 
settlnl  in  London  in  1856.  and  in  1863  became  protessor  of  obstetric  medicine  in 
King's  College.  The  performance  of  his  duties  here,  however,  was  brought  to  an 
end  hy  ill  faealdi  in  the  following  year.  He  was  physician-accoucheur  to  Princess 
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Louis  of  Hesse  (Princess  Alice)  and  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  He 
was  made  president  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  and  in  1893,  in  recognition 
of  his  professional  eminence,  was  knighted.  From  i8g6  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
represented  Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews  universities  as  a  Conservative  in  Parlia- 
ment His  publications  consist  of  various  articles  on  medical  science  and  natural 
history. 

PBIMBf  VsxDEUCK  Edward,  chief  engineer  in  Grant's  Mississippi  campaign,  died 
August  13,  1900,  at  the  age  of  71.  His  first  service  after  graduation  from  West 
Point  in  1850  was  on  improvements  in  New  York  Harbor.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  assistant  en^eer  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  defences  of 
Washington.  He  was  commissioned  captam  of  engineers  and  served  in  the  Manassas 
campaign,  and  sulMwquently  was  chief  engineer  otthe  departments  of  Kentucky,  the 
Cumberland,  and  the  Ohia  He  was  breveted  lieutenant-colond  for  ^llantry  at 
VicksburK,  and  in  1863  received  the  promotion  of  major  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

PBnunVB  HBTBODIBTSt  or  RAMTBI^  organized  1810  in  Ei^land  by 
seceders  from  the  Wesleyan  Church  after  the  failun  of  their  attempt  to  mtroduce 
camp  meetings  as  one  of  the  religious  activities  of  that  church.  This  sect,  which 
is  not  a  branch  of  American  Methodism,  was  introduced  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States  and  became  principally  localized  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  the  present 
headquarters.  According  to  the  last  reports,  the  chiirch  had  65  ministers,  92 
churches,  and  6470  members. 

PBDfOB  BDWABD  ISLAND,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an 
area  of  2000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  (1891)  109,078.  Capital,  Charlottetown, 
with  a  population  estimated  in  1900  at  12,000.  The  government  of  the  province  is 
administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor  and  Execntive  Cotincil.  There  is  a  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  30  members  elected  on  manhood  suffrage,  and  the  province  sends 
4  members  to  the  Dominion  Senate  and  5  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Fisheries. — The  official  returns  for  the  calendar  year  l8g8  (the  last  officially  re- 
ported) give  the  total  value  of  the  catch  at  $1,070,200,  against  $954,949  in  the  previous 
year.  The  principal  catches  were  lobsters,  $468,374;  herring;,  $182,214;  oysters, 
$105,936,  and  cod,  $101,488.  The  total  value  of  fish  exported  m  1899  was  $53^424. 
There  were  in  1898,  230  lobster  canneries  employing  3120  men.  The  total  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  fishei^  industry  was  estimated  at  $419,906. 

Commerce  and  Banks. — The  total  value  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was 
$465,243,  a  slight  decline  from  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total  amount,  $184,350 
came  from  the  United  States  and  $247,022  from  Great  Britain.  Duty  collefited,  fi27,- 
Exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  amounted  to  $1,289,659.  The  number  of  failures 
or  the  calendar  year  1900  was  0,  with  $87,326  liabilities  and  $28,300  assets.  The 
registered  merchant  marine  comprised  20  steamers  and  151  sailing  vessels,  with  a 
total  net  tonnage  of  14,660.  There  were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899,  6  char- 
tered banks  and  bank  branches,  and  9  post-office  savings  banks  with  1276  depositors 
and  $268,102  deposits.  The  government  savings  bank  had  5327  depositors  and 
deposits  amounting  to  $1,800,607. 

Railivays  and  Post-OHiccs. — The  railways  of  the  province,  which  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government,  had  a  total  length  of  211  miles  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1900.  The  total  receipts  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $174,7;^  and  the  cost 
of  operating,  $220,931,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $46,193  against  $53,041  in  the  previous 
year.  A  branch  line  75  miles  long  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  Murray  Harbor  district 
The  line  is  to  be  used  mainly  for  the  shipping  of  produce  to  the  iron  mines  of 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  Boston.  The  number  of  post-offices  in  1899  was  409. 
and  the  number  of  letters  posted,  1450,000.  The  18  money-order  offices  issued  9220 
orders,  representing  $131,913. 

EdueaHon. — The  school  system  is  imder  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Education  and  a 
chief  superintendent  The  schools  are  maintained  partly  by  government  grants  and 
partly  by  district  assessments.  The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1899,  give 
the  nnmber  of  public  schools  at  468,  with  an  enrolment  of  21,550  and  an  average 
flaily  attendance  of  12,941.  The  total  amount  expended  on  education  during  the 
year  was  $157,068,  of  which  $125,531  was  contributed  by  the  government 

Finances. — The  total  revenue  of  the  province  for  the  fiscal  year  185)9  amounted  to 
$282,678.  The  main  source  of  revenue  was  the  Dominion  subsidy,  $181,932.  The 
expenditures  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $276,789.  The  principal  item  of  expen- 
diture was  education.  $125,531.  The  gross  debt  of  the  province  was  $500,689. 

ranrOSTON  UMIVBKSmr,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  founded  17461  In  1899-1900 
the  faculty  numbered  about  100  and  the  student  body,  1377,  of  whom  109  were 
graduate  students,  749  academic  undergraduates,  7  in  the  electrical  school,  and  412 
scientific  undeigraduates.  The  income  for  the  academic  year  amounted  to  about 
$375,000,  the  present  endowment  of  the  university  now  being  about  $3,50o,ooa  The 
central  libranr  collection  occupies  the  Chancellor  Green  libnry  building,  wbidi  has 
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been  newly  refitted  and  is  connected  with  the  new  library  buildii«.  The  hbrary 
includes  144.600  volumes  and  about  40,000  pamphlets.  The  two  literary  societies, 
Whig  and  Cliosophic,  have  catalogued  libraries  of  10,000  volumes  each,  and  the 
relinous  society,  the  Phlladelphian,  one  of  1000  volumes.  The  Princeton  Theo- 
logKal  Seminary  libraTy.  which  contains  64,500  volumes,  is  open  for  consultation 
and  loan  of  books  to  university  students  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  New  academic 
freshman  entrance  requirements  have  been  adopted  at  Princeton  in  accordance  with 
recommendations  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  of  the  Gsllege 
Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  These  require- 
ments are  to  go  into  effect  in  1903.  The  minimum  requirements  which  are  expected 
of  all  candidates  for  the  academic  department  include  branches  in  English,  ancieiit 
history,  Latin  grammar  and  composition,  Casar,  Cicero,  VirgU^  and  SaUust,  Greek 
grammar  and  composition,  Xenophon,  and  Homer,  French  or  German,  algebra,  and 
plane  geometry.  Candidates  who  pass  in  certain  other  branches  may  obtain  ad- 
vanced standing  in  one  or  all  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  of  the  freshman  year. 
The  requirements  for  advanced  standing  in  each  department  are:  In  Latin,  certain 
parts  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  Ovid,  Virgil,  Cicero,  composition, 
and  sight  translation ;  in  Greek,  selected  portions  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  composition, 
and  sight  translation ;  in  French  or  German,  certain  works  for  translation,  and_  in 
mathematics,  algebra,  and  solid  and  plane  geometry.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  these  new  requirements  is  the  fact  that  a  new  student  may,  by  addi- 
tional preparation  before  entrance,  anticipate  the  work  of  his  freshman  yw  and 
take  his  B.A.  degree  in  three  years.  In  matters  affecting  the  curriculum  at  Princeton 
there  is  nothing  to  be  stated  for  the  year  1890-1900  except  that  a  committee  is  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  changes  being  maide  in  other  institutions,  and  will  be  ready  to  act 
when  the  proper  time  comes.  Professor  Andrew  F.  West  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  the  graduate  school. 

PRISON  ABSOOIATION,  NATTONAXi,  was  organized  in  Cincinnati  in  1870  to 
influence  the  improvement  of  penal  laws  and  institutions  and  to  care  for  dtschai^ed 
prisoners.  The  association  meets  annually,  and  its  proceedings  form  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  penological  science.  The  secretary  is  Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan,  chaplain  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Penitentiary,  Allegheny,  Fenn. 

PROTEOnVB  TARIFF  IiBAaUB,  ASCBBIOAN,  organized  in  1895.  In  1899 
it  had  063  members.  SecretaiY.  Wilbur  F.  Wakeman,  135  East  Twenty-third  Street, 
New  York  City.  The  general  meeting  is  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  January 
of  each  year  at  New  York  City. 

PROTESTANT  BPZSCOPAIi  OHUROB,  a  member  of  the  Anglican  communion, 
traces  its  descent  to  the  Chtirch  of  England  throt^h  colonial  chtirches,  which  became 
definitely  organized  as  an  independent  branch  in  1^^5-89.  It  now  consists  of  59 
dioceses  and  17  missionary  jurisdictions,  using  the  same  litui^  and  governed 
canons  enacted  by  the  general  convention,  which  meets  triennially  and  convenes 
its  next  session  at  San  Francisco  in  October,  1901.  According  to  its  latest  statistics, 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  89  bishops,  3  of  whom  were  elected  in  1900 ;  4822  clergy- 
men, and  5SS3  church  edifices;  it  is  divided  into  6394  parishes  and  missions,  embrac- 
ing 708,199  communicants,  whose  contributions  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
$10,023,417.  These  figures  indicate  uniformorogress  over  the  year  189^  and  represent 
a  substantial  growth  for  the  last  decade.  The  activity  of  the  church  is  shown  by  its 
man^  institutions,  which  successfully  administer  their  offices  to  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  and  the  advancement  of  denominational  power.  A  topic  of  great  interest 
to  the  church  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  suspension  ot  grants  to  certain 
dioceses  by  the  board  of  missions,  an  act  which  has  aroused  much  discussion  and 
indicates  the  necessity  of  readjustment  in  this  department ;  but  an  event  that  attracted 
general  notice  was  the  consecration  of  Rt.  Rev.  Reginald  Heber  as  bishop  coadjutor 
of  Fond  du  Lac.  Two  Catholic  bishops,  one  the  head  of  the  Polish  Catholic  denomi- 
nation, the  other  a  bishoj)  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, which  surpassed  in  its  excessive  splendor  of  ritual  anything  experienced  in 
the  Anglican  communion  since  the  Reformation.  The  episode  has  excited  various 
comments — by  scoffers  it  has  been  termed  the  "Fond  du  Lac  circus hj  churchmen, 
ritualistic  anarchy,  and  by  some  it  has  been  received  as  an  evidence  of  the  tendency 
to  closer  fraternity  between  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Greek  Catholic  churches. 
The  church  in  China  apparently  has  continued  its  work,  in  spite  of  suffering  on  the 
part  of  native  Christians,  attendant  on  the  anti-foreign  riots.  A  loss  of  three  bishops 
has  been  sustained  in  the  deaths  of  Mahlon  N.  Gilbert,  bishop  coadjutor  of  Minne- 
sota; Henry  M.  Jackson,  bishop  coadjutor  of  Alabama,  and  Richard  H.  Wilmer, 
bishop  of  Alabama. 

PRTOR,  Colonel  Luke,  formerly  United  States  senator  from  Alabama,  who  died 
August  5,  1900,  at  the  age  of  80,  was  for  fifty  years  the  most  influential  lawyer  of 
North  Alabama.   After  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  formidable  leader  in  terminating 
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carpet-bag  rule,  and  in  1879  was  iqipointed  United  States  senator  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  George  S.  Houston.  He  afterward  declined  an  eletiion  to  the  office.  He 
was  in  Congress  one  tenn,  and  several  times  represented  Limestone  County  in  the 
Legislature. 

PCTOHlOAIi  INtrUTUTU,  International  Socuty  of  the,  was  founded  in 
igoo  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  all  t)Ooks,  apparatus,  etc.,  relating  to 
psychical  science,  supplying  aid  to  laboratories  and  investigators,  organizing  lectures 
and  courses  of  instruction,  establishing  permanent  laboratories  and  a  clinic,  where 
researches  may  be  pursued  by  members,  and  publishing  the  Annales  de  I'Institute 
Psychique  International  de  Paris,  which  will  comprise  a  summary  of  the  work  done 
by  members. 

FSTOHIOAXi  RBSH&ROB,  SOOIBTT  FOR,  founded  in  England  in  1882  for 
the  study  of  mental  and  physical  phenomena  not  included  in  the  observation  and 
experiment  of  the  physical  and  psychological  laboratories.  The  president  for  igoo 
was  Frederick  W.  H.  Mj  rers,  and  the  list  of  vice-presidents  included  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Sir  William  Crookes,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Professor  James  of  Harvard  University, 
Professor  S.  P.  Langley  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Professor  T.  H.  Hyslop 
of  Columbia  University.  The  number  of  members  in  1900  was  as  tollows:  Five 
honorary  members,  25  corresponding  members,  30  honorary  associates,  and  863 
members  and  associates.  There  is  an  American  branch  with  463  members,  of  which 
Dr.  Richard  Ho<^son  is  the  secretary.  The  society  publishes  Proceedings  and 
a  monthly  Journal,  the  latter  being  for  private  circulation.  A  continuation  of 
Professor  W.  F.  Barrett's  research  on  the  divining-rod,  the  first  instalment  of  which 
was  published  in  1897,  forms  Part  XXXVIII.  of  the  Proceedings,  and  appeared  in 
October,  190a  The  present  state  of  knowledge  concerning  the  divining-rod  is 
summed  up  by  Professor  Barrett  as  follows:  "For  some  centuries  past  certain 
individuals,  locally  known  as  dowsers,  have  dedared  that  they  can  discover  the 
presence  of  underground  water,  mineral  lodes,  coal,  building  stone,  or  other  buried 
objects  which  may  be  sought  for  by  the  apparently  spontaneous  motion  of  the 
so-called  divining-rod.  When  their  pretensions  have  been  tested,  the  result,  though 
by  no  means  uniformly  in  their  favor,  has  been  so  remarkable  that  chance  coinci- 
dence appears  a  wholly  inadequate  explanation.  Any  explanation  based  upon  trickery 
or  unconscious  hints  from  bystanders,  or  the  detection  of  faint  surface  indications 
of  the  concealed  object,  or  other  known  cause  is  insufficient  to  cover  all  facts.  The 
movement  of  the  rod  or  forked  twi^  is  only  a  special  case  of  motor  automatism 
exhibited  by  a  large  number  of  individuals,  and  arises  from  a  subconscious  and 
involuntary  'suggestion'  impressed  on  the  mmd  of  the  dowser.  Accompanying  the 
involuntary  and  usually  unconscious  muscular  contraction  which  causes  the  motion 
of  the  forked  twig  or  rod,  many  dowsers  experience  a  peculiar  malaise  and  some 
a  violent  convulsive  spasm.  This  is  a  psycho-physiological  effect,  akin  to  emotion. 
Moreover,  the  state  of  mono-ideism  of  the  dowser  creates  a  condition  of  partial 
catalepsy,  when  some  suggestion  causes  the  idea  to  culminate.  This  subconscious 
suggestion  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes;  sometimes  it  is  merely  an  auto- 
si^gestion,  at  others  it  is  unconsciously  derived  through  the  senses  from  the 
environment,  but  in  a  certain  number  of  those  who  exhibit  motor  automatism  the 
suggestion  appears  to  be  due  to  some  kind  of  transcendental  perceptive  power.  Sudi 
persons  appear  onl^  able  to  exercise  this  transcendental  faculty  when  their  normal 
self-conscionsness  is  more  or  less  in  abeyance  or  when  it  is  completely  submerged, 
as  in  profound  hypnosis.  This  subconscious  perceptive  ^wer,  commonly  oSled 
'clairvoyance,'  may  provisionally  be  taken  as  the  explanation  of  those  successes  of 
the  dowser  which  are  inexplicable  <m  any  grounds  at  present  known  to  science." 

PSTOHOZiOOIOAIt  ASSOOI&TTON,  ABIBBZOAN,  a  society  of  psychologists, 
founded  in  1892,  had  in  1900  a  membership  of  127.  President,  1900,  Professor 
Joseph  Jastrow  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  secretary,  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand 
of  Columbia.  The  meeting  for  1900  was  held  at  Baltimore  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists  on  December  27  and  28.  Professor  Josiah  Royct 
was  elected  president  for  the  year  1901,  and  Chicago  was  ai^inted  as  tiie  place  for 
the  meeting  to  be  held  in  December,  1901. 

PSTOBOLOOT.  The  fourth  international  congress  of  psychology  was  held  at 
the  Exposition  at  Paris,  August  30-26,  1000,  at  the  Palais  des  Congrcs.  It  was 
conducted  in  the  following  sections:  I.  Psychology  in  Relation  to  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  2.  Introspective  Psychology  and  its  Relation  to  Philosophy.  3.  Experi- 
mental Psychology  and  Psychophysics.  4.  Pathological  Psychology  and  Psychiatry. 
5.  Hypnotism,  Suggestion,  and  Ct^^te  Subjects.  6.  Social  and  Criminal  Psychol(^. 
7.  Cominrative  Psychology.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  psychical  research  was  given 
recognition  as  part  of  psyclK^f^  tor  the  first  time  in  an  international  congress  of 
pqrchology.  The  session  was  opened      the  papers  of  Professor  Ribot,  president 
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of  the  congress,  and  Professor  Kbtnfvhaus,  showing  the  progress  of  pCTcbolpgy. 
Nearly  one  hundred  papers  were  presented,  covering  ^1  the  departments  oi  psychol- 
ogy, with  the  notable  exception  of  the  subject  of  animal  psychology.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  ethnic  psychology  was  represented,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  year 
igoo  is  marked  in  psychological  annals  by  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
Wundt's  Volkerpsychologie.  Among  the  papers  of  the  experimental  section  were 
reports  of  N.  Vaschide  on  muscular  and  tactile  sensibility ;  by  5.  Alrutz  on  tempera- 
ture sensations ;  of  Dr.  P.  Mentz  on  the  comparative  saturation  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  spectrum;  of  Professor  Stratton  on  the  minimum  visibiU  (see  PsycH<MXKiY, 
ExFEKiMENTAL,  paragrraph  University  of  California) ;  of  L.  Marillier  and  Dr.  Philip^ 
on  new  sesthesiometric  measurements;  of  Professor  Monroe  on  olfactory  images  in 
dreams;  of  Professor  Tarkhanoff  on  the  hallucinations  of  etherized  frogs,  and  of 
Mademoiselle  Jotekyo  on  fatigue.  Among  the  papers  in  the  section  of  Child  Psychol- 
ogy were  those  of  Professor  Bryan  on  the  new  arithmetical  prodigy,  Arthur  F. 
Griffith ;  of  the  Misses  Paget  and  Anstruther-Thomson  on  the  motor  element  in  the 
aisthetics  of  vision;  a  report  of  N.  Vaschide  on  the  constructive  imagination  of 
children,  and  of  Professor  Netchaeff  on  the  development  of  memory  among  school 
children. 

Twelve  papers  were  read  in  the  eiroerimental  section.  Dr.  B.  R.  Aars  had  a 
paper  on  certain  cmditions  of  the  rivalry  of  the  retinal  images,  in  which  he  urged 
that  the  alternation  of  retinal  images  was  due  not  alone  to  physiological  conditions, 
but  also  to  causes  in  the  brain  itself,  such  as  are  found  in  the  attention  or  will. 
Contrast  and  clearness  of  outline  were  shown  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the 
intensity  of  the  sensation.  Dr.  F.  Kruger,  in  a  paper  on  consonance  and  dissonance, 
described  experiments  which  showed  the  inadequacy  of  Helmhottz's  theory  that 
consonance  is  due  to  the  coincidence  of  overtones  or  harmonic  tones,  and  that 
dissonance  is  due  to  their  divergence.  He  pointed  out  that  both  consonance  and 
dissonance  are  observed  in  tones  that  have  no  harmonics.  Professor  Kuipe,  in  his 
paper  on  the  relation  of  just  ptfceptihle  differences  and  clearly  perceptible  differences, 
described  experiments  made  with  visual  and  auditory  stimuli  which  showed  that  the 
clearly  perceptible  differences  were  not  uniform,  as  has  hitherto  been  taken  for 
granted,  and  that  the  amplitude  of  just  perceptible  differences  increases  with  the 
absolute  intensity  of  the  sensation.  The  so-called  Weber's  law  is  thus  shown  to  have 
a  different  meaning  when  applied  to  just  perceptible  differences  from  that  which 
it  has  when  applied  to  clearly  perceptible  differences  of  sensation.  He  concludes 
that  Weber's  law  should  be  confined  to  sensations  at  the  threshold.  Professor 
Alfred  Lehmann,  of  Copenhagen,  read  a  paper  on  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
psychic  states,  describii^  experiments  which  led  to  the  belief  that  the  physical 
equivalent  of  mental  states  can  be  measured  by  the  ei^ograph.  N.  Vaschide  reported 
a  research  on  the  relations  between  tactual  and  muscular  sensibility,  showing  the 
independence  of  the  two.  Muscular  sensibility  is  shown  to  be  a.  perception  of  the 
movements  made  by  the  muscles  and  to  contain  no  element  of  the  so-called  sense 
of  innervation.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  cutting  the  nerves  that  go  from  the 
skin  to  the  brain  or  anaesthetizing  the  skin  itself  does  not  affect  the  muscular  sense 
as  exhibited  in  the  execution  of  voluntary  movements.  Anaesthesia  of  the  muco'us 
membrane  of  the  vocal  cords  does  not  interfere  with  correct  intonation  in  singing. 
He  reports  the  existence  of  an  electromuscular  sense  and  of  muscular  after-im^es. 
In  the  fourth  section  of  the  congress  Professor  Sokolov  read  a  paper,  entitled 
Individuation  Calorie  (see  article  SyNjesthesia)  ;  Professor  Charles  Richet  ex- 
hibited a  child  of  3  years,  who  is  the  most  remarkable  musical  prodigy  that  has  yet 
appeared.  Mademoiselle  Marie  Bceuf  presented  a  paper  on  the  psychological  theory 
of  time,  in  which  she  argues  that  there  is  a  sense  of  time,  which  is  the  result  of  nerve 
rhythm.  The  rhythm  sensation  is  found  in  all  animals,  but  in  its  highest  development 
in  man.  The  rhythm  is  exhibited  in  the  attention  and  its  fluctuations.  The  rate  of 
the  nervous  undulation  varies,  according  to  the  state  of  the  emotions  and  other 
conditions,  such  as  nervous  disorders  and  intoxicatim.  The  sense  of  rhythm  gives, 
a  feeling  of  presence  to  all  the  events  of  life,  so  that  each  event  has  while  it  persists' 
in  the  memory  a  distinct  time  feeling.  The  past  feding  and  the  future  feeling  under 
certain  circumstances  become  confused,  resulting  in  a  time  illusion. 

The  fifth  international  congress  of  psychology  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Rome, 
Italy,  in  1904  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Sergi. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  general  psychology  was  made  by  Mr.  Maurice  H. 
Small  in  his  study  on  Some  Relations  of  Society  and  Solitude  (Pedagogical  Semi- 
nary, April,  iQoo).  After  showing  the  social  tendency  in  its  primary  form  among 
animals  of  different  position  in  the  biologic  scale,  he  examined  the  character  and 
environment  of  five  hundred  of  the  great  men  and  characters  of  fiction  of  solitary 
temperament.  Two  types  of  character  are  observed  to  tend  toward  solitude — 
the  intensely  subjective,  which  lacks  physical  or  moral  force,  and  the  intensely 
bold,  that  fights  life's  battles  alone.   He  finds  that  "the  tendency  toward  a  life  of 
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complete  isolation  is  direclJy  proportional  to  the  intensity  and  micontrolled  activity 
in  the  individual  of  the  impulse  to  magnify  or  worship  self;  inversely  proportional 
to  the  number  and  breadth  of  the  interests  which  the  individual  recisgnizes  as  common 
to  himself  and  society;  inversely  proportional  to  the  clearness  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual perceives  the  redprocality  of  his  relations  to  society,  and  directly  proportional 
to  the  remoteness  of  matters  of  common  social  interest  from  the  immediate  personal 
desires  or  necessities  of  the  individual.  The  development  o£  the  feeling  of  solitude 
and  the  effects  of  different  degrees  of  solitude  are  shown  in  statements  of  solitary 
characters  and  by  evidence  from  records  of  solitary  confinement — for  example,  the 
mutineers  of  the  ship  Bounty,  the  wild  white  man  of  Tasmania,  Le  Sauvage  du  Var, 
Caspar  Hauser,  and  a  number  of  feral  men ;  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  solitary 
life  tends  to  make  the  organism  purely  vegetative,  though  this  depends  upon  the 
motives  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  solitary  life.  From  the  cell  aggregations  of 
the  lowest  biologic  forms,  the  pets  of  solitaries,  their  imaginary  companionship,  and 
their  mental  and  physical  activities,  artistic  and  literary  productions,  the  need  of 
companionship  is  shown. 

P8TOBOLOGT,  BZPBRIBXBNTAIi,  a  branch  of  what  was  formerly  called 
mental  science,  comprising  the  study  and  description  of  states  of  consciousness.  The 
term  mental  science  is  frequently  used  as  equivalent  to  psychology,  particularly  in 
places  where  experimental  psychology  has  not  yet  had  much  development,  and  some- 
times it  is  ttiade  to  include  logic  and  ethics.  There  are  few  phases  of  mental  phe- 
nomena that  are  not  under  investigation  in  some  of  the  many  laboratories  of  ejroeri- 
mental  psychology  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
results  of  these  mvesttgations  are  of  practical  value  in  life.  From  France  come 
reports  of  experiments  on  the  sense  of  smell  by  Toulouse  and  Vaschide,  and  upon  the 
attention  by  Binet.  Toulouse  and  Vaschide  endeavored  to  find  out  whether  the  sen- 
sation of  smell  is  sharper  in  one  nostril  than  in  the  other.  The  subjects  were  patients 
in  hospitals  and  school  children  in  Villejuif.  The  stimulus  or  object  smelt  was  cam- 

Ehor  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportions  0.001,  aoooi,  0.0ODO1,  etc  The  subject, 
lindfolded,  was  given  one  of  the  weaker  solutions  to  smell,  and  then  gradually 
stronger  ones,  until  a  sensation  of  smell  was  perceived.  One  nostril  was  stopped  and 
a  record  was  made  only  of  the  strength  of  solution  necessary  to  produce  sensation  of 
smell.  The  subjects,  as  a  rule,  smelt  nothing  at  first,  then  said  they  perceived  a 
sensation  of  smell  of  an  indefinite  kind,  and  finally  recognized  that  it  was  camphor. 
One  nostril  generally  proved  more  sensitive  than  the  other  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  left  was  the  more  sensitive.  This  inequality  was  found  not  only  among 
pei^ns  of  both  sexes,  but  among  children  as  well  as  adults.  The  superiority  of  the 
left  nostril  was  observed  in  42  out  of  50  individuals.  This  may  possibly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  while  the  nerves  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch  cross  from 
the  right  side  of  the  body  to  the  left  side  of  the  brain  and  vice  versa  (so  that  most 
persons  have  more  finely  developed  right  bodies  and  left  brains) ,  all  or  many  of  the 
nerves  from  the  nose  to  the  brain  go  direct  without  crossing.  A  further  fact,  in 
accordance  with  this  statement,  is  that  the  right  half  of  the  nose  is  more  sensitive  to 
touch. 

From  Germany  come  reports  of  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the  memory. 
Professor  G.  E.  Muller  and  A.  Pilzecker,  ExperimenU'lle  Beitrdee  sur  Lehre  z'om 
Gedacktniss  (Experimental  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the  Memory,  Leipzig). 
In  Professor  MQIler's  laboratory  in  Gottingen,  besides  the  above-mentioned  work 
on  memory,  a  study  of  the  psychology  of  memorizing  was  completed  by  Lottie 
Steffens.  A  number  of  persons  carried  out  for  her  a  set  of  experiments  relative 
to  the  best  manner  of  learning  by  heart  a  ffiven  selection  of  poetry.  Her  first  ex- 
periments were  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  manner,  if  any  particular  one, 
was  followed  by  people  generally  in  learning  a  number  of  verses.  These  observa- 
tions showed  that  the  manner  usually  adopted  was  to  read  the  first  few  lines  over 
two  or  three  times,  then  the  next  few  lines,  taking  thus  two  or  three  at  a  time,  read- 
ing each  over  several  times,  and  finally,  perhaps,  reading  the  whole  thing  through 
without  break,  from  beginning  to  end.  An  examination  of  the  results  of  these  pre- 
liminary experiments  shows  that  most  persons  in  learning  nine  lines  would  read 
them  over  about  nine  times  irregularly.  The  subjects  of  this  research  were  after- 
ward requested  to  read  the  whole  number  of  lines,  and  then  the  whole  again,  not 
going  over  any  part  of  them  separately.  The  time  consumed  in  learning  a  number 
of  lines  in  the  natural  manner  (that  is,  piecemeal)  was  compared  with  the  time  con- 
sumed in  learning,  as  a  whole,  the  same  number  of  lines  of  equally  difficult  matter, 
and  it  was  found  that  this  new  method  reduced  the  time  of  learning  in  every  case. 
This  is  explained  by  the  consideration  that  the  parts  are  more  firmly  associated 
when  the  piece  is  read  as  a  whole.  This  firmness  of  association  is  caused  both  by  the 
repeated  reinforcing  of  the  lentimately  associated  ideas  tn  the  verses,  but  it  prevents 
the  irrelevant  associations  which  are  a  feature  of  the  piecemeal  manner  of  learning. 
Further  experiments  upon  the  two  ways  of  learning  nonsense  showed  the  superiority 
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of  learning  the  given  task  as  a  whole.  (ExfcrimentelU  Beitr'dge  Mwr  Lekrt  vom 
Oekonomischen  Lemen;  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie,  etc..  Vol.  22.) 

The  work  accomplished  in  the  different  laboratories  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1000  will  be  found  outlined  below  under  the  titles  of  the  various  univer- 
sities whiw  support  them.  The  work  of  the  year  has  not  been  as  great  or  as  com- 
■prehensive  as  in  some  previous  years,  but  certain  very  interestine  and  practical 
topics  have  been  elucidated.  Professor  Thomdike's  experiments  on  fatigue,  and  Dr. 
Bawden's  investigation  on  slips  of  tongue  and  pen  (see  paragraph  Columbia  Univer- 
sity), and  Dr.  Whipple's  researches  dealing  with  two  remarkable  cases  of  colored 
hearing  (see  the  article  Synesthesia,  also  paranaph  Cornell  University  in  tiiis 
article),  are  examples  of  such  work.  Professor  Thorndike  and  Dr.  Woodworth, 
after;making  careful  experiments  on  the  relation  of  special  skill  and  general  ability, 
find  that  change  in  the  time  or  the  precision  or  the  quality  of  any  of  the  particular  re- 
actions of  the  nervous  system  "needs  not  and  often  does  not  influence  I4>predably 
other  reactions  similar  enough  to  be  called  by  the  same  name." 

Clark  Universily. — As  an  example  of  the  questionnaire  method  in  psychological 
research,  the  following  set  of  questions,  which  was  formulated  and  distributed  by 
F.  H.  Saunders  and  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  president  of  Clark  University,  will  show 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  form  of  investigation.  The  answers  to  this  set  of 
questions,  which  were  studied  for  their  bearing  upon  the  emotion  of  pity,  numbered 
about  four  hundred,  and  came  from  persons  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  culture,  from 
students  in  a  normal  school  to  university  professors,  the  average  age  being  about 
thirty.  The  questionnaire  called  for  concrete,  definite  and  detailed  accounts  of  ex- 
periences, where  pity  has  been  particularly  and  exceptionally  acute,  with  alt  cir- 
cumstances, sjrmptoms,  after  effects,  etc. 

The  results  of  an  elaborate  study  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  show  that 
poverty,  hunger,  cold,  lack  of  shelter,  vice,  crime,  and  various  forms  of  moral 
and  physical  weakness  exercise  great  power  for  pathos ;  and  that  pity  is  commonly 
felt,  particularly  among  young  persons  for  animals  and  plants.  The  replies  concern- 
ing the  most  pathetic  sounds  show  that  inarticulate  cries  have  more  power  to  call 
forth  strong  emotion  than  words.  Music  and  poetry  are  both  mentioned  as  strongly 
pathetogenic.  but  the  combination  of  them  in  song  is  still  more  so.  The  use  of  nails 
in  the  Crucifixion  has,  with  many  of  the  persons  who  answered  these  questions,  a 
peculiar  fascination,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  morbid  tendency.  This  research 
amply  demonstrates  the  highly  complex  nature  of  the  emotion,  sometimes  the 
emotion  having  in  it  really  less  of  the  element  of  pure  pity,  which  implies  a  certain 
superiority  in  the  pitier,  than  of  that  pathos  which  is  confessed  to  be  akin  to  humor, 
or  of  the  wider  and  more  comprehensive  feeling  of  Weltschmerz.  Certain  con- 
clusions with  a  bearing  upon  education  are  drawn,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  capacity 
for  pity  may  be  enlarged  by  training,  and  that  it  is  important  that  the  impulse  to 
perform  charitable  acts  toward  the  objects  of  pity  be  not  inhibited.  It  is  shown  that 
the  capacity  for  pity  has  something  like  a  constant  and  limited  measure,  and  that 
when  one  has  acted  upon  an  impulse  to  relieve  some  one  kind  of  suffering,  misery 
of  other  kinds  has  less  effect  upon  the  emotions.  It  is  demonstrated  that  imagination 
is  necessary  to  evc^  feelings  of  pity  at  the  suffering  of  other  persons.  The 

?hysiological  symptoms  of  pity  are  shown  in  the  following  order  of  frequency :  Ef- 
ect  upon  appetite,  upon  sleep,  general  depression  or  sadness,  effect  on  respiration, 
sobbing.  Itimp  in  throat,  pulse  affected,  paleness,  tears,  indigestton,  chills,  heartache, 
etc. 

Columbia  University. — Dr.  Edward  Thorndike,  of  Teachers  College,  reports  ex- 
periments upon  the  nature  of  mental  fatigue,  which  have  a  practical  bearmg  upon 


psychical  fatigue  are  stated  by  him  as  follows :  First,  that  the  fact  of  incompetency 
IS  not  what  it  has  been  supposed  to  be.  Second,  that  there  is  no  pure  feeling  of  in- 
competency which  parallels  it  and  is  its  sign;  that,  consequently,  the  mental  states 
ordinarily  designated  by  the  phrases  mentioned  are  not  states  made  up  of  such  a 
feeling  of  incompetency,  but  are  very  complex  affairs.  Third,  that  these  mental 
states  are  in  no  sense  parallels  or  measures  of  the  decrease  in  ability  to  do  mental 
work."  His  experiments  were  first  upon  himself  and  three  other  persons,  and  after- 
ward upon  school  children  in  Scranton,  Penn.,  and  Qeveland,  O.  The  first  set  of 
experiments  upon  himself  and  three  others  omsisted  of  examples  in  mathematics 
(addition  and  multiplication),  done  at  different  times  in  the  day,  first  after  good 
sleep  and  a  small  amount  of  mental  work,  and  then  other  examples  after  from  seven 
to  twelve  hours  of  mental  work.  It  was  found  that  the  work  done  at  the  close  of 
a  long  period  of  hard  mental  work  was  of  just  as  good  quality  as  that  done  while  the 
mind  was  fresh,  and,  in  several  of  the  experiments,  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
after  long  periods  of  work  was  better.  From  introspective  observation  he  is  led  to 
the  belief  that  mental  fatigue  is  partly  incompetency  and  partly  distaste,  and  that  the 
distaste  comes  first,  and  has  in  previous  investigations  been  largely  confused  with  the 
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incompetency.  Dr.  Thomdike's  second  set  of  experiments,  those  on  the  school 
children  in  Scranton  and  Cleveland,  were  eight  tests,  as  follows:  Given  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end  of  the  school  day  and  carefully  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  all  perturbing  factors,  such  as  practice,  difference, 
and  stiegestion.  Test  i  was  multiplying  two  numbers  each  of  four  digits.  More 
examples  were  given  than  could  be  finished  in  the  time  given,  so  that  a  measure 
might  be  made  of  the  amount  of  ground  covered.  Test  a  was  the  marking  of  mis- 
spelled words  in  a  printed  paper  containing  32  lines  of  an  account  of  an  elephant 
hunt.  Test  3  was  the  writing  from  memory  of  two  sets  of  ten  figures  each,  which 
had  previously  been  exhibited  for  ten  seconds.  The  fourth  test  required  the  repro- 
duction of  five  nonsense  syllables.  The  fifth,  the  drawing  of  six  figures,  each  com- 
posed of  a  few  simple  lines.  The  sixth  was  the  writing,  from  memory,  of  ten 
numbers  as  in  the  third.  The  seventh  was  the  writing,  from  memory,  of  ten  letters 
exposed  for  ten  seconds,  and  the  eighth  test  was  the  counting  of  the  number  of  dots 
on  a  chart,  which  was  exposed  for  five  seconds.  The  examination  of  the  results 
of  these  tests  was  very  thorough,  and  the  results  substantiate  Dr.  Thomdike's  thesis, 
that  the  school  children  can  do  as  good  mental  work  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  day.  He  points  out  that  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  children  should  or 
should  not  have  longer  periods  for  rest  or  a  less  crowded  curriculm,  and  adds  that 
the  poorness  in  quality  of  work  done  by  scholars  is  due  not  to  the  inability  o£  the 
children,  but  to  their  lack  of  interest,  which  is  allowed  to  flag  in  these  late  minutes 
of  the  school  day.  A  third  set  of  experiments  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Thorndike 
on  the  subject  of  fatigue  of  special  functions.  In  the  first  of  these  experiments,  "the 
mental  work  done  was  to  mark  every  word  containing  both  £  and  T  in  151  pages 
of  a  book,  each  page  containing  about  725  words  of  text  At  the  end  of  each  minute 
a  signal  was  given  by  a  bell,  and  the  subject  made  a  mark,  denoting  the  point  he  had 
reached.  The  work  continued  eight  hours  (from  10.15  a.u.  to  6.20  p.u),with  only 
five  interruptions,  amounting  in  all  to  less  than  nine  minutes."  The  results  of  this 
experiment  showed  that  there  was  a  difference  of  only  nine-tenths  of  i  per  cent 
between  the  number  of  words  correctly  marked  in  the  first  2$  minutes  and  that  in  the 
last  25  minutes.  In  the  second  experiment,  the  same  subject  worked  four  hours, 
with  no  inability  to  work  apparent.  In  the  third  experiment,  which  consisted  of 
jnd|:ing  the  areas  of  small  parallelograms  of  paper,  and  lasted  three  hours,  the  same 
subjed^s  accuragr  was  7  per  cent,  worse  in  the  last  hour  than  in  the  first.  In 
the  fourth  experiment  the  same  subject  recorded  the  time  required  to  correct  each 
one  of  70  examination  papers,  working  without  intermission  for  six  and  a  half  hours, 
and  manifested  no  decrease  of  ability  due  to  fatigue;  and  in  the  fifth  experiment, 
the  same  person  recorded  the  time  it  took  him  to  make  cards  for  a  bibliography  for 
three  hours,  still  showing  no  effect  of  fatigue.  Dr.  Thorndike  finally  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  showed  that  mental  work  effected  no 
decided  decrease  of  physical  power,  from  which  he  concludes,  that  "the  difference 
between  a  mind  before  and  after  it  has  worked  for  six  or  eight  hours  cannot  be 
detected  by  a_  record  of  physical  work.'' 

Cornell  University. — ^The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  of  experimental  psychology 
at  Cornell  University  was  increased  in  1900  by  the  addition  of  a  glass  harmonica, 
several  electric  forks,  a  speech  recorder,  and  a  very  complete  outfit  ror  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  sense  of  smell.  Among  the  investigations  completed  or  published  in  1900 
were  those  on  the  apperception  of  the  spoken  sentence  by  W.  Chandler  Bagl^,  ex- 
periments on  the  control  of  the  reflex  wink  by  George  E.  Partridge,  and  two  cases  of 
synsesthesia  by  G.  C.  Whipple.  Dr.  Bagle/s  investigation  upon  the  apperception 
of  the  spoken  sentence  considered  the  fofiowing  problems:  (i)  "What  is  the  effect 
of  context  upon  the  perception  of  auditory  symbols?  (2)  How  are  the  objective 
elements  of  auditory  symbolic  perception  related  to  one  another?  (3)  What  are 
the  conscious  processes  involved  in  the  apperception  of  the  spoken  sentence?"  The 
method  and  apparatus  used  were  as  follows:  The  words  were  pronounced  with 
care  before  a  {monograph,  which  was  used  in  all  the  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  conditions  as  uniform  as  possible.  Words  were  given  by  this  means  to 
tiie  subject,  first  without  context  and  later  with  context.  The  words  were  mutilated 
by  the  omission  of  a  consonant  in  one  of  three  different  positions  in  the  word.  The 
conditions  of  the  experiment  were  in  this  respect  therefore  ninefold,  viz, :  a  consonant 
might  be  omitted  from  the  beginning,  the  middle  or  from  the  end  of  a  word ;  and 
when  the  word  was  given  in  context,  or  with  other  words,  the  mutilated  word  might 
be  the  first  word  in  the  sentence  or  the  last  word,  or  it  might  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  sentence.   The  sentences  were  short,  as  in  the  following  examples: 

"As  a  companion  he  was  extremely  a(m)iable.' 

"It  was  a  mystery  that  none  of  us  could  unra(v)el,"  etc. 
In  the  series  from  which  these  are  taken  the  consonant  from  the  middle  of  the 
last  word  of  the  sentence  is  dropped  and  the  entire  list  contains  183  sentences,  thus 
mutilated.   The  thoroi^^hness  of  the  work  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  sen- 
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tences  were  made  which  not  only  included  matilations  of  the  nine  types  above 
mentioned,  but  this  mutilation  was  so  arranged  that  every  one  of  the  23  consonant 
sounds  were  in  turn  used  with  every  one  of  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Interesting  relations  were  discovered  between  the  mutilated  word)  its  con- 
text, and  its  place  in  the  sentence.  It  was  found  that  the  same  mutilated  word  was 
correctly  perceived  nearly  twice  as  often  (83  per  cent)  when  it  was  given  with  a 
minimum  of  context  (i.e.,  one  or  two  other  words)  as  when  it  was  given  alone. 
(American  JounuU  of  Psychology,  Vol.  XII.,  No.  I,  October,  190a) 

Harvard  University.— Rc&eaLTch  was  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  of  psychology 
by  nineteen  investigators  in  fourteen  topics  of  human  and  animal  psycholc^,  viz. : 
memory,  habit  formation,  and  reaction  time,  fusion  of  touch  sensations  in  the  hand, 
certain  facts  of  rhythmic  appearance,  and  disappearance  of  the  inu^  in  color  per- 
ception by  limited  portions  of  the  retina,  the  factor  of  direct  presentation  of  objects 
and  its  value  relative  to  visual  and  verbal  factors  in  associative  memory,  an  inquiry 
as  to  certain  substitutional  ^tors  in  our  judgment  of  number,  when  a  varied  visual 
content  is  perceived,  the  comparison  of  tactual  distances  and  certain  illusions  there- 
in which  have  been  compared  with  those  of  visual  distances,  the  relation  of  voluntary 
effort  to  the  inhibition  and  control  of  the  course  of  mental  images,  two  investigations 
in  poetic  rhythm  and  two  on  certain  aspects  of  the  rate  and  complication  of  voluntary 
motor  processes  with  reference  to  their  form  and  accuracy.  The  equipment  has 
been  increased  by  many  pieces  of  apparatus  designed  and  made  in  the  laboratory, 
among  them  being  an  apparatus  for  color-work,  consisting  of  for^ound  and  ba^- 
ground  screens,  the  former  pierced  by  an  aperture,  controlled  by  snntters,  instantly 
adjustable  to  any  desired  magnitude  or  shape,  and  with  adjust^e  illumination 
chambers  provided  with  filtration  screens  for  spectral  colors;  and  an  ing^ious 
mechanism  for  work  on  fusion  of  touch,  by  which  the  simultaneity  and  duranon,  as 
well  as  the  number  and  intensity  of  contacts  and  their  local  arrangement,  can  be 
nicely  applied  and  controlled.  Research  work  on  animal  psychology  is  carried  on 
in  three  rooms  devoted  to  the  study,  the  material  consisting  of  frogs,  turtles,  cray- 
fish, newts,  and  infusorise.  Three  problems  in  animal  psychology  are  under  in- 
vestigation: "(i)  To  determine  to  whiat  extent,  with  what  rapidity,  and  precisely 
how,  animals  learn,  (a)  to  test  the  permanent  of  any  associations  formed  and  (3)  to 
make  as  many  supplementary  observations  on  the  general  hatnts  and  reactions  of  the 
animals  used  as  possible."  The  method  used  is  to  place  the  animal  investigated  in 
the  centre  of  a  labyrinth,  and  record  the  time  taken  for  it  to  get  out  as  well  as  in  the 
path  travelled.  Turtles  were  found  to  have  a  memory  for  £he  path  travelled  in  es- 
caping almost  as  good  as  dogs  or  cats.  Frogs  show  the  formation  of  a  habit  or  mem- 
ory after  a  single  experience. 

University  of  California, — Two  researches  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  California  were  published  in  1900,  one  by  the  director  of  the  laboratory, 
Professor  G.  M.  Stratton,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Knight  Dunlap.  The  former  inves- 
tigated the  so-called  "minimum  visibile,"  or  the  question  concerning  the  angular 
distance  of  two  lines — viz. :  how  far  apart  must  two  parallel  lines  be  to  be  seen  as 
two  lines.  It  is  evident  that  if  they  are  close  enough  together  th^  may  be  fused  in 
soisation  and  be  seen  as  one  line,  just  as  it  has  been  observed  that  two  needle  points 
placed  in  contact  with  the  skin  are  perceived  as  one  point  though  they  ma^  be  (for 
some  parts  of  the  body)  as  far  apart  as  three  indies.  The  angular  distance  is 
spoken  of  and  not  the  actual  distance,  as  it  is  evident  that  nearer  the  eye  two  objects 
can  be  distinguished  while  the  same  two  objects  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  eye, 
even  though  they  are  the  same  distance  apart,  would  subtend  a  smaller  ai^le  and 
would  be  seen  as  one.  The  eye  has  been  thought  to  perceive  the  difference  of  two 
vertical  lines  at  an  angular  distance  of  from  S/ar  to  6(r.  This  result  was  readied  by 
experiments  with  two  parallel  lines  side  by  side.  Professor  Stratton  by  a  new 
method  of  investigation  finds  ihat  the  smallest  angular  visible  distance  of  two  parallel 
lines  is  about  7^  of  arc  He  places  two  vertical  lines  end  to  end  so  that  they  form 
one  straight  line.  By  moving  one  of  them  laterally,  yet  keeping  them  both  vertical 
until  they  are  seen  to  be  two  lines,  he  finds  that  the  average  observer  will  perceive 
that  the  straight  line  has  become  broken  when  the  lines  are  7*  of  arc  apart  The  actual 
measurements  of  the  lines  used  by  him  are  as  follows:  The  observer  was  120  meters 
(383  feet)  away  from  the  lines,  which  were  strips  of  white  each  50  centimeters  (19H 
inches)  long  and  8  millimeters  inch)  wide.  An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
the  result  of  this  experiment  is  noted — ^viz. ;  that  a  distance  of  f  of  arc  is,  when  meas- 
ured on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  smaller  than  (less  than  a  quarter  of)  the  actual  dis- 
tance between  the  rows  of  cones  in  the  fovea  or  that  part  of  the  retina  which  has  the 
finest  discriminative  ability.  Professor  Stratton  points  out  also  that  the  experiment 
seems  to  contradict  the  generally  accepted  cxplanatiMi  of  the  third  dimension  effect 
in  stereoscopic  pictures,  which  has  been  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  subconscious 
suggestion.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight  Dunlap  on  the  "effect  of  imperceptible 
shadows  on  the  judgment  of  distance"  were  carried  on  partially  by  means  of  the 
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so-called  Mnller-Lyer  figare,  an  optical  illusion  in  which  the  distance  between  two 
points  is  thot^ht  to  be  different  from  an  equal  distance  between  two  other  points  on 
account  of  the  placing  of  angles  at  the  points.  When  the  angles  point  out  the  space 
seems  smaller;  when  they  point  in,  larger.  It  was  found  that  the  judgment  of  the 
two  equal  distances  between  three  points  on  a  straight  line  was  affected  even  if  the 
angles  of  the  Muiler-Lyer  device  were  made  by  shadows,  when  the  shadows  alone 
were  so  faint  as  to  be  imperceptible.  This  experiment  tends  to  corroborate  the  sup- 
position tiiat  judgment  is  influenced  by  factors  which  are  themselves  imperceptible, 
or,  stated  in  other  words,  many  impressions  are  received  by  the  brain  oi  which  the 
mind  is  never  conscious,  which  at  the  same  time  produce  a  real  difference  in  percep- 
tion. 

University  of  Chicago. — The  following  important  investigations  were  carried  on 
during  1900  in  the  University  of  Chicago:  (l)  In  the  psychical  development  qf 
children  in  the  university  elementary  school  and  in  the  physiological  school  for 
defectives ;  (2)  in  the  determination  of  psychic  norms  in  adiut  men  and  women~e.g.. 
sensory,  motor,  and  affective;  (3)  in  the  effects  upon  color  sensation  of  various 
conditions  of  fatigue ;  (4)  in  the  so-called  "flicker"  method  in  its  application  to  the 
facts  of  color  saturation;  (5)  in  the  principles  of  monaural  localization  of  sound; 
(6)  in  the  comparison  of  visual  and  dermal  linear  space;  (7)  in  the  elementary 
factors  in  the  psychic  life  of  rabbits,  and,  in  omnection  with  the  department  of 
sociolwy,  (8)  in  the  investigation  of  mental  conditions  among  tiie  criminal  classes  of 
large  American  prisons  and  reformatories. 

University  of  Michigan. — In  the  laboratoi^  of  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  Mr.  J.  W.  Slaughter  completed  an  investigation  on  attention  waves,  show- 
ing that  the  fluctuations  observed  in  very  faint  sensations  are  correlated  ordinarily 
with  the  Traube-Hering  waves  of  blood  pressure,  although  in  different  individuals 
and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times  they  may  be  simultaneous  with  the 
breathing  wave  or  with  some  longer  vaso-motor  wave.  The  research  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Taylor  upon  the  attention  wave  showed  Uiat  stimuli  have  a  definite  influence  on  the 
length  or  rapidity  of  the  waves.  Muscular  effort  was  found  to  have  an  effect  upon 
the  efficiency  of  attention. 

University  of  Minnesota. — The  director  of  the  psychological  laboratory  at  this 
university,  Professor  Harlow  Gale,  published  in  1900  a  volume  of  psydiological 
studies,  the  results  of  some  years  of  research.  It  contains  in  addition  to  a  study  on 
the  nervous  system  an  investigation  in  the  psychology  of  advertising  which  developed 
the  curious  facts  that  the  right  side  of  the  page  of  advertising  attracted  less  atten- 
tion than  the  left,  and  that  the  upper  part  is  better  for  an  advertisement  than  the 
lower  part,  and  a  study  of  "The  vocabularies  of  Three  Qiildren  in  One  Family  to 
Two  and  a  Half  Years  of  Age."  His  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie 
average  two-year-old  child  uses  about  seven  hundred  words,  and  at  the  age  of  two 
and  a  half  this  number  is  doubled ;  that  on  any  given  day  a  child  will  use  from  50 
to  65  per  cent  of  its  entire  vocabulary,  and  the  total  number  of  words  spoken  will 
amount  to  between  five_  and  ten  thousand,  including  repetitions;  and  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  in  the  words  used  by  the  <3iildren  in  the  same  family,  less 
than  half  the  words  enumerated  by  Professor  Gale  being  common  to  the  three  chil- 
dren studied.  It  is  inferred  from  the  large  number  of  words  used  by  these  children 
that  the  estimate  nuule  by  philologists  of  the  number  of  words  used  by  adults  is  too 
snudl.  The  volume  contains  also  a  paper  on  "Taste  and  Smell  in  Articles  of  Diet," 
showing  that  smell  is  the  important  sense,  and  that  taste  is  much  influenced  by 
sureestion,  a  description  of  "A  Case  of  an  Alleged  Loss  of  Personal  Identity,"  and 
an  article  on  "Psychical  Research  in  American  Universities." 

Wellesley  CcilUge.— In  the  psychological  laboratory  of  Wellesley  College  Profes- 
sor Mary  Whiton  Calkins  conducted  some  experiments  in  the  field  of  aesthetics, 
having  as  subjects  three  hundred  children  of  different  ages  in  the  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  hundred  and  fifty  Wellesley  College  students,  half  of  whom  were 
freshmen  and  half  seniors.  Three  "half  length"  pictures  of  different  women  by 
three  different  artists  were  shown.  One  was  in  color,  another  a  photograph,  and  the 
third,  a  photograph,  was  chosen  for  its  associative  power,  being  religious  in  tone. 
The  first  and  second  were  shown  to  each  subject  individually,  who  was  asked  to 
state  which  she  liked  better,  this  choice  being  finally  compared  with  the  third  picture 
and  a  second  preference  recorded.  The  results  of  the  first  choice  were  that  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  school  children,  one-half  of  the  freshmen  and  nearly  two-fifths 
of  the  seniors  at  Wellesley  preferred  the  colored  picture,  while  the  third  picture  was 
found  to  be  the  choice  of  the  greater  number  of  subjects.  The  pictures  were  shown 
a  second  time  to  the  same  subjects,  who  were  then  asked  to  give  the  reasons  for 
their  preference.  Other  problems  studied  at  WcIIcsIct  during  the  year  1900  were 
as  follows :  i.  The  effect  of  suggestion  on  the  binaural  localization  of  sound.  2.  The 
effect  of  the  terms  of  sound  localizatlon-^sual,  tactual,  or  verbal— upon  the 
direction  and  d^ree  of  die  errors.  3.  The  question  as  to  whether  sounds  have  or 
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have  not  a  distance  mark  apart  from  difference  of  intensity.  4.  The  existence  of  the 
smell  memory  image  and  the  possibility  of  cultivating  an  absolute  smell  memory. 
5.  The  nature  of  the  recognition  consciousness  or  experience  of  familiarity  (by  the 
method  of  Lehmann  with  visual  and  smell  stimuli).  6.  The  age,  sense-type  and 
emotional  basis  of  the  earliest  memories  (by  a  questionnaire  answered  by  students 
in  the  d«>artment  of  philosophy).  7.  The  effect  of  relatively  simple  attention  upon 
the  breathing  as  compared  with  ttw  effect  of  exciting  or  depressing  emotion. 

University  of  IVisconsin. — Subjects  studied  in  the  laboratory  of  experimental 
psychology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  were  (i)  the  relations  of  recollection; 
(2)  the  visual  perception  of  depth;  (3)  certain  aspects  of  suggestion;  (4)  general 
and  special  practice,  and  (5)  the  curve  of  practice  for  complex  reactions.  The 
psychological  department  of  the  university  has  recently  moved  into  its  new  labora- 
tory on  the  ground  floor  of  Science  Hall.  The  new  quarters  are  a  bright  and  com- 
floodious  suite  of  six  rooms,  admirably  laid  out  and  especially  ad^ted  for  their 
present  purpose.  Besides  the  general  laboratory,  the  professor's  office,  the  store- 
room and  the  work  shop  there  is  a  well-equipped  dark  room,  a  large  sound-proof 
cabinet  for  acoustic  and  reaction  time  experiments  and  a  room  for  anthropometric 
measurements.  The  director  of  the  laboratory.  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow,  published 
in  1900  his  book,  Fad  and  Fable  in  Psychology  (New  York). 

Yale  University. — In  the  psychological  laboratory  experiments  on  the  rapidity  of 
movements  in  penmanship  have  shown  that  a  slant  of  about  twelve  degrees  from  the 
perpendicular  gives  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  first  laboratory  for  experimental 
phonetics  in  the  United  States  was  started  during  1900  as  a  part  of  the  laboratory  of 
psychology.  Only  one  other  laboratory  in  the  world  is  devoted  to  similar  research — 
that  of  the  Abbe  Rousselot  in  the  G>llege  de  France  in  Paris.  A  re^lar  course  in 
experimental  phonetics  with  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  is  given.  A  large 
number  of  tracings  of  speech  curves  haa  been  made,  including  the  q>eech  sounds  of 
various  languages  and  dialects,  including  those  of  Japan.  India,  Egypt,  and  different 
parts  of  Europe,  while  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  collection  of  speech 
and  song  records  of  the  American  Indians.  The  Scripture  color-tester  received  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  Vol.  VIII.  of  Studies  from  the  Yale 
Psychological  Laboratory  appeared  during  igoo. 

PUBUO  BBAIiTH.  Some  years  ago  an  anti-noise  society  was  established  in 
New  York  City  with  a  view  to  suppressing  unnecessary  noises  by  night  and  by  day  in 
the  city.  Bells  on  horses  drawmg  street  cars,  church  bells,  street  cries,  hand 
organs,  loaded  trucks,  improper  pavements,  and  carelessly  fitted  car-rails  received 
consideration.  It  was  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation 
even  for  the  remedy  of  noises  preventing  sleep,  and  thus  listed  as  injurious  to  health. 
The  society  was  successful  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  statute  forbidding  transpor- 
tation of  architectural  iron  through  the  streets  unless  so  wrapped  as  to  prevent  ring- 
ing and  clanging.  No  other  result  was  secured.  The  rights  of  people  who  need  rest 
and  of  invalids  are  considered  in  an  ordinance  lately  passed  by  the  Middlesex  County 
(Council,  England,  to  suppress  the  cries  of  street  hawkers.  Prosecutions  have  beat 
begun  actively.   See  SANrrATioN  and  Vital  Statistics. 

PDBLIO  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  AMBBIOAN,  held  its  twenty-eighth  an- 
nual meeting  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  beginning  October  22,  1900.  Dr.  Peter  H.  Bryce, 
of  Toronto,  Ontario,  was  president  of  the  association.  The  twenty-ninth  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  16-20,  15)01.  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee, 
of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  is  the  present  president  of  the  association. 

PUOuiNI,  GiACOMO,  noted  Italian  operatic  composer,  was  bom  at  Lucca  on  June 
22,  1852.  After  receiving  private  instruction  in  his  native  town,  he  studied,  together 
with  Mascagnt  and  Leoncavallo,  at  the  Milan  Conservatoiy,  under  PonchielTi,  the 
com]>oser  of  La  Gioconda.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  professor  of  composition  at 
that  institution.  His  first  opera,  Le  Villi,  produced  in  IK4  at  the  Teatro  dal  Verme. 
Milan,  won  him  recognition,  which  was  further  increased  by  his  Edgar,  given  at  La 
Scala  in  1889.  Manon  Lescaut,  lyric  drama  in  four  acts,  first  performed  in  Turin  in 
1893.  placed  him  with  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  in  the  front  rank  of  the  younger 
Italian  composers  of  the  day.  He  infused  into  it  more  genuine  passion  than  Mas- 
senet in  his  opera  of  the  same  name,  but  it  lacks  the  spirit  of  the  period  pervadit^ 
the  work  of  the  French  composer.  La  Bohime  in  four  acts  was  first  brought  out  at 
Turin.  Based  on  Mutter's  Vie  de  Bohime,  it  successfully  depicts  the  happy-go- 
lucky  life  of  the  Bohemians,  with  a  touch  of  pathos  at  the  tragic  end  of  the  opera. 
These  last  two  operas  were  given  in  New  York  in  May,  1898,  by  the  Bagetto  Italian 
Opera  Company.  La  Bohhne,  with  Melba  as  Mimi,  enjoyed  success  in  London,  1899, 
and  in  the  United  States  in  1899  and  1900.  Puccini's  latest  creation,  Tosca,  a  grand 
opera  in  three  acts,  has  a  masterly  libretto  by  Giacosa  and  Illica  based  on  Sardou's 
drama.  It  was  a  great  success  at  its  initial  performance  at  the  Teatro  Costanzi  in 
Rome  in  January,  1900,  and  since  then  was  given  in  London.    (See  Music)  Puc- 
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cini's  music  is  not  so  melodioua  or  passionate  as  Mascagni's.  It  impresses  rather 
novel  effects  and  cunning  orchestration,  though  not  always  exactly  appropriate  to  the 
situation. 

FU1*ZN,  Michael  Idtorsky,  whose  important  discoveries  extending  the  range  of 
long-distance  telef^ony  and  making  possible  the  use  of  the  telephone  with  sub- 
marine cables,  are  referred  to  elsevniere  in  this  volume  of  the  International 
Yeak-Book  (see  article  Physics),  is  professor  of  electro-mechanics  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  He  was  bom  October  4,  1858,  at  Idvor  on  the  military  fron- 
tier of  Austria,  and  is  of  Servian  nationality,  his  ancestors  having  settled  in  that 
region  some  250  years  ago.  After  receiving  his  elementary  education  at  the  village 
schools,  young  Pupin  was  sent  to  a  school  preparatory  for  the  army  at  Prague,  but 
did  not  follow  this  line  of  study,  coming  to  America  m  1874.  He  entered  Columbia 
College  in  1879  and  graduated  m  1883,  devoting  particular  attention  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  physics,  subjects  which  he  further  pursued  at  Cambridge,  Eiwland. 
Appointed  John  Tyndall  Fellow  by  Columbia,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  with  honors  in  1889.  He 
returned  to  Columbia  as  instructor  in  mathematical  physics,  and  in  1892  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  adjunct  professor  of  mechanics.  Professor  Pupin  has  lectured  on  the 
Theory  of  Electricity,  Thermodynamics,  and  the  Electro  Magnetic  Theory  of  Light, 
and  in  the  laboratory  of  electro-mechanics  of  the  university  has  carried  on  a  number 
of  important  researches.    The  moat  important  of  these  are  Electrical  Resonance, 

fubli^ed  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  in  1893  and  1894, 
Electrical  Wave  Propagation,  Particularly  Over  Non-uniform  Conductors,  pub- 
lished in  a  number  of  papers  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety, the  American  Physical  Society,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  in  1899  and  igoo,  and  the  Theoretical  and  Experimental  Consideration  of 
the  Magnetization  of  Iron.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments  upon  electrical  waves 
Professor  Pupin  made  his  discovery  which  promises  so  much  for  telephony.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  mathematical  study  of  the  propagation  of  electrical  waves  in  which 
the  theory  advanced  by  Professor  Pupin  was  subjected  to  experimental  proof.  Its 
applicability  to  long-distance  telephony  was  readily  demonstrated,  and  the  rights  of 
the  invention  were  acquired  by  the  American  Telephone  Company  raying  to  Pro- 
fessor Pupin  a  sum  stated  variously  from  $200,000  to  $500,000  in  addition  to  a  roy- 
alty during  the  life  of  the  patent. 

PTRITB.  The  production  in  the  United  States  in  1899  amounted  to  174,734  loi^ 
tons,  which  was  about  18,000  tons  lower  than  the  production  for  189&  This  was  not 
really  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  sulphur,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  demand 
in  1898  was  an  extraordinary  one.  About  61  per  cent  of  the  product  came  from 
Virginia,  23  per  cent,  from  Massachusetts,  16  per  cent,  from  California,  Colorado, 
New  York.  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio.  The  use  of  iron  pyrite  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid  has  become  of  considerable  importance,  and  has  increased  the  pro- 
duction greatly.  Some  copper  pyrite  is  also  used  for  this  purpose,  especially  when 
the  copper  content  falls  below  3  or  3.5  per  cent  The  estimated  production  of 
pyrites  in  1900  was  208,409  long  tons,  valued  at  $694,318.  See  Sulfbuk. 
QUAKERS.  See  Friends,  Society  of. 
QUAT,  Matthew  S.   See  Pennsyi.vania. 

QUEBBO,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area,  as  increased  by 
the  act  of  Parliament  in  1898.  of  347.350  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  (1891) 
1488,535.  mostly  of  French  origin.  Capital.  Quebec,  with  a  pcnnuation  estimated  in 
1900  at  65,000.  Montreal,  the  most  populous  city  in  the  Dommion,  had  an  estimated 
population  of  288.657  iu  1900^  The  province  is  administered  by  a  Heutenant-govemor, 
^pointed  by  the  governor-general  of  the  Dominion,  and  a  responsible  ministry. 
There  are  two  chambers  in  the  province,  a  Legislative  Council  consisting  of  24 
members,  appointed  for  life  by  the  governor-general,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of 
74  members  elected  for  four  years  on  a  property  qualification.  The  province  has  24 
seats  in  the  Dominion  Senate  and  65  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Industries. — The  official  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1898  (the  last  available) 
indicate  a  general  decline  in  the  mining  industry.  The  output  of  iron  ore  has  fallen 
off  from  32436  net  tons  in  1897  to  17,8^3  'n  1898.  The  production  of  gold  also  shows 
a  decrease  from  $6089  in  1897  to  $4916  in  1898.  The  total  amount  of  copper  exported 
during  1898  was  66,875  pounds  against  541,401  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  output 
of  silver  has  declined  from  80.475  in  1897  to  74.932  in  1898.  The  total  value  of  the 
fishery  catch  during  the  calendar  year  1898  was  $1,761,440,  only  a  slight  decrease 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  catch  was  cod.  $660,200;  lobsters.  $214,417; 
herring,  $196,353 ;  and  salmon.  $170,520  The  total  value  of  fish  exported  during 
1898-99  was  $43i>8S9  against  $485,13$  in  the  preceding  year.  Total  amount  of  fry 
distributed  was  7,2^,000  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry  amounted  to  $886,- 
489  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899.  The  amount  of  subsidies  granted  by  the  gov- 
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emment  to  the  fishery  industry  during  1898  was  $31,795,  while  the  federal  tax  de- 
rived from  the  same  industry  amounted  to  $7571- 

Commerce  and  Banks. — The  statistics  for  the  commerce  of  the  province  durit^ 
the  fiscal  year  1899  show  a  remarkahle  increase  in  the  imports  and  a  decrease  in  the 
exports,  the  latter  probably  due  to  the  decreased  output  of  the  mines.  The  total 
value  of  imports  was  $72-230.739.  against  $63,550,471  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the 
total  amount  of  imports,  $34.933.o65  came  from  the  United  States  and  $16,576,184  from 
Great  Britain.  The  duty  collected  on  goods  imported  amounted  to  $10,002,839,  an 
increase  of  nearly  $2,000,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  value  of  exports, 
domestic  and  foreign,  v;as  $70,31 1,571,  against  $73,327,220  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the 
total  amount,  $4,773,565  was  exported  to  the  United  States  and  $58,121,869  to  Great 
Britain.  The  number  of  commercial  failures  has  increased  from  4^  in  1899  to  459 
in  1900,  with  liabilities  $6,355470  and  $4,280,072  assets.  The  registered  merchant 
marine  of  the  province  consisted  of  324  steamers  and  1051  sailing  vessels,  with  a 
total  net  tonnage  of  144.586.  There  were  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1809,  117 
banks  and  bank  branches  in  the  province.  The  J46  post-office  savings  banlu  had 
19,107  depositors,  uid  deposits  amounting  to  $5,341,086.  The  clearings  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $794,109,924,  against  $731,264,677  in  the  preceding  year. 

Railways,  Telegraphs,  and  Post-oMces. — ^The  total  railway  mileage  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1899  was  3345,  and  the  subsidies  received  by  the  railway  companies  for 
the  same  year  amounted  to  $21,511,354.  The  government  telegraphs  had  a  total 
length  of  1307  miles,  of  which  1143  were  land  lines  and  164  cable.  The  number  of 
post-offices  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  1744,  and  the  number  of  letters 
posted,  33,300,000.  The  376  money-order  offices  issued  during  the  year  134,050 
orders  representing  the  sum  of  $1,(^,224. 

Instruction  and  Charities. — The  educational  i^stem  of  the  province  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  sup«rintendent  of  public  instmctum  and  a  council  consisting  of  ^5 
members.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  and  the  public 
schools  are  maintained  by  local  taxation  and  government  grants.  According  to  the 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  institutions  was  4900. 
of  which  4585  were  under  the  control  of  the  municipalities  and  315  independent.  Of 
the  total  number  there  were  4256  elementary  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  173.899 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  121,290;  487  model  superior  schools,  with  69,715 
re^stered  pupils ;  131  academies,  with  27.037  registered  students ;  19  classical  colleges, 
with  an  attendance  of  5508;  a  universities,  and  3  schools  for  deaf  mutes  and  the 
blind.  The  Protestant  educational  institutions  numbered  979,  of  which  966  were 
controlled  by  the  municipalities  and  13  were  independent.  There  were  891  elementary 
schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  27,393,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  19,684 ;  52 
model  schools,  with  3757  pupils ;  29  academies,  with  5466  students ;  3  colleges  affiliated 
with  the  universities ;  2  universities,  and  i  school  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind. 
Besides  the  denominational  institutions  enumerated  above,  there  were  7  schools  of 
arts  and  manufactures  with  1167  students,  and  4  agricultural  and  dairy  schools 
with  an  attendance  of  116.  Of  the  total  number  of  10,775  teachers,  6732  were  lay 
teachers,  1431  belonged  to  religious  orders,  and  2612  were  nuns.  The  total 
amount  s^nt  on  education  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  $1,757,495,  of  which  $308,800 
was  contributed  by  the  government  and  the  rest  by  the  people.  There  were  also  in 
the  province  50  libraries  with  567,812  volumes.  The  number  of  Indian  schools  was 
17,  with  an  enrolment  of  644  and  an  average  atendancc  of  323.  The  principal 
charitable  institutions  of  the  province  consisted  of  three  asylums  for  deaf  and 
dumb,  5  for  the  insane,  and  i  for  the  blind;  5  industrial  and  S  reformatoi^  schools, 
with  a  total  of  4498  inmates.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  which  amounted  m  l8gB  to 
$371,175.  was  entirely  furnished  by  the  government. 

Finances. — ^The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  $4,223,579.  The 
main  sources  of  revenue  were:  Dominion  subsidies,  $959,253;  woods  and  forests, 
$894,289 ;  licenses,  $613,748 ;  Montreal,  Ottawa  &  Occidental  Railway,  $300,828,  and 
succession  duties,  $287,996.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  year  were  $4!20i,023. 
The  main  items  of  expenditure  were  as  follows:  Interest  on  debt,  $1,425,^;  admin- 
istration of  justice,  $508,619;  charities,  $379,571;  education,  $375,143;  civil  govern- 
ment and  contin^ncies,  $269,651.  The  gross  debt  of  the  province  was  $3e^igi,866. 
The  total  assets,  including  the  Dominion  debt  allowance  but  excluding  public  build- 
ings, amounted  to  $13,867,140,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  $22,324,726,  or  $13.91  per  head. 

QnBBNSBIIRRT,  eighth  Marquis  of,  John  Sholto  Docojvs,  died  in  London 
January  31,  1900.  Bom  July  20,  1844,  he  succeeded  his  father  to  the  title  in  1858.  and 
from  1872  to  1880  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  representative  peer  for  Scotland.  He  is 
best  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  prize-ring  rules  that  bear  his  name. 

QTIBBNniAMD,  a  state  of  the  Australian  commonwealth  under  the  constitution 
taking  effect  January  i,  1901.  conmrises  the  northeastern  part  of  Australia,  lying  to 
the  north  of  New  South  Wales.   It  has  a  coast  line  of  2250  miles  and  an  estimated 
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area  of  668^52  square  miles.  The  popolation  at  the  banning  of  1900  was  reported 
at  512,604.   Capital,  Brisbane. 

Government. — The  form  of  government  in  Queensland  was  not  changed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  federated  commonwealth  of  Australia.  The 
Queensland  constitution,  dating  from  1859,  places  the  executive  authority  with  a 

fovemor  (the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lamington  since  1895),  who  is  appointed  by  the 
iritish  government  and  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  of  nine  members  responsible  to  the 
legislature.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  legislature  of  two  houses,  the  legis- 
lative council  and  &e  I«[islative  assembly,  members  of  the  former,  at  present  42  in 
number,  being  appointed  by  the  crown  for  life,  and  members  of  the  latter,  73  in 
number,  being  elected  triennially  on  a  basis  of  manhood  suffrage.  The  premier  and 
treasurer  since  December,  1899,  has  been  the  Hon.  Robert  Philp.  There  are  justices 
of  the  peace,  district  courts,  and  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and 
four  puisne  jui^s. 

Finance, — Revenue  accrues  chiefly  from  customs  and  railways,  other  sources  of 
importance  being  the  rental  and  sale  of  government  land,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
stamps,  and  licenses.  The  largest  expenditures  are  for  interest  on  the  public  debt 
and  tor  public  works,  including  the  cost  of  operating  the  railways,  etc.  Revenue  and 
expenditure  for  igoo  were  £4,588,200  and  £4,540,000  respectively.  The  public  debt 
at  the  beginning  of  1900  was  £34,348,414. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — About  97  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Queensland  is 
government  land,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is  forest.  The  public  lands  are  being 
gradually  alienated  by  instalment  sale  or  lease.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  1899  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  land  amounted  to  £7,784,615.  Leases  for  grazmg  privileges, 
as  distinct  from  agricultural  leases,  cover  over  one-half  of  the  state's  area.  Cattle- 
raising,  agriculture,  and  mining  are  the  principal  industries.  The  lareest  cereal 
crop  is  com ;  other  products  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  fruits.  In  1898  com  production  amounted  to  2,252,000  bushels;  wheat, 
607,000  bushels ;  sugar,  163,000  tons.  Fruit  raising  is  becoming  a  prominent  indus- 
try.  The  following  figures  are  for  the  last  reported  annua!  production :  Bananas, 
36,301,735  dozens;  orat^es,  1,420.839  dozens;  pineapples,  401,692  dozens;  mangoes, 
191.074^  dozens;  Cape  gooseberries,  80,000  bushels.  Gold  production  up  to  the 
banning  of  1899  amounted  to  12,926,966  ounces,  valued  at  £44,449,955;  the  output 
for  the  year  18^  was  912.048  ounces,  and  for  1899,  947,626  ounces.  In  addition  to 
gold,  the  principal  minerals  taken  out  in  1898  were  as  follows:  Tin,  1025  tons,  value. 
£36,502;  silver,  104.021  ounces,  value,  £10,585;  opals,  £6645;  wolfram.  78  tons,  value, 
£2540;  lead,  248  tons,  value,  £3480;  c(^)er,  63  tons,  value,  £ai66;  bismuth,  8  tons, 
value,  £7oa 

The  commerce  of  Queensland  is  mostly  with  Great  Britain  and  her  coltmies;  of 
the  imports  from  other  countries,  over  one-half,  or  £278,837  in  i8g8,  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  total  imports  and  exports  for  1899  were  £6,764,097  and  £11,942,- 
858  respectively. 

CommunicoHons.^At  the  end  of  1898  the  railway  open  for  traffic  amounted  to 
2742  miles ;  at  the  end  of  1899,  2800  miles,  the  total  cost  of  construction  being  over 
£18,500,000  The  railways  are  owned  by  the  government.  At  the  end  of  1898  there 
were  10,088  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  with  18.565  miles  of  wire  and  422  stations;  one 
year  later  the  wire  mile^e  was  18,968.  The  post-offices  in  December,  1898,  num- 
bered 1 166,  and  in  December,  1899,  1235^ 

QUICKSILVER.   See  MERCUitY. 

RABIB8.  An  unusual  outbreak  of  rabies  began  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  October,  1899,  and  continued  in  the  district  and  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  up  to 
the  time  of  the  report  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  May  31,  1900.  Eighteen  children  and  6 
adults  were  bitten,  and  18  head  of  cattle  of  the  herd  belonging  to  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  died  of  rabies  during  this  epidemic.  In  May,  1900,  the  dis- 
ease was  considered  endemic  in  the  borough  of  Richmond,  New  York  City,  by  Dr. 
R.  J.  Wilson,  who  has  studied  many  cases  occurring  among  aninnls  on  Staten 
Island.  A  r^rt  came  from  Manchester,  England,  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  regarded  rabies  as  extinct  there.  In  1895,  672  cases  were  reported,  while 
in  1899  tut  9  were  reported.  In  the  county  of  Lancaster,  which  had  furnished  at 
least  130  cases  in  1895,  there  were  but  5  cases  in  1898  and  none  since.  No  muzzling 
orders  arc  now  in  force  in  Manchester.  The  Health  Department  of  New  York 
City  has  decided  to  erect  a  special  laboratory  in  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  for  the 
Study  of  rabies  by  experts,  and  it  is  planned  to  afford  Pasteur  treatment  free  to 
residents  of  Greater  New  York.  Statistics  collected  previous  to  the  laboratory 
method  of  diagnosis  of  rabies  are  not  reliable,  and  persons  bitten  by  rabid  animals 
usually  undcrao  the  Pasteur  treatment.  Therefore  it  is  difficult  to  state  definitely  the 
rate  of  mortality  of  the  disease.  From  65  to  90  per  cent  of  those  bitten  about  the 
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face  or  neck  die.  From  lo  to  50  per  cent,  of  those  bitten  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
die.  There  are  ^5  Pasteur  institutes  in  the  world:  8  in  France,  6  in  Russia,  $  in 
Italy,  2  in  Austria,  i  in  New  York,  i  in  Chicago,  1  in  Baltimore,  i  in  Havana,  i  in 
Rio  Janeiro,  i  in  Buenos  Ayres,  i  in  Saragossa,  i  in  Malta,  i  in  Bucharest,  i  in  Con- 
stantinople, I  in  Aleppo,  I  in  Tiflis,  I  in  Athens,  and  i  in  Algiers. 

RACQUETS  AND  OOU&T  TENNIS.  Racquets,  originating  early  in  the  cen- 
tury in  the  English  debtors'  prisons,  is  now  pl^ed  in  specially  constructed  courts, 
and  has  become  for  this  reason  one  of  our  most  expensive  games.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  older  game  of  court-tennis,  yet  both  games  have  enjojred  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  America.  At  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Montreal,  Chicago,  and 
Tuxedo  these  games  are  played  by  clubs,  and  during  the  year  1900  there  were 
a  number  of  important  matches.  The  generally  high  standing  of  racquet  and  tennis 
professionals  permits  of  amateur-professional  matches,  as  in  golf;  and  in  the  1900 
tournaments  the  best  players  in  the  world  in  each  class  opposed  one  another  on 
American  courts. 

The  United  States  amateur  racquet  championships  were  held  at  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  FebniaiY  6-12.  £.  H.  Miles,  after  defeating  F.  P.  Rolland,  former 
amateur  champion  01  Canada,  beat  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Jr.,  the  holder  of  the  United 
States  championship  in  the  finals ;  Stockton  and  Fearing  won  the  doubles  champion- 
ship. On  March  7  at  the  Montreal  Racquet  and  Tennis  Gub,  Miles  again  beat 
Rolland  and  won  the  amateur  championsnip  of  Canada.  Another  notable  player 
in  this  tournament  was  Qarence  H.  Mackay,  who  was  defeated  by  Rolland  in  the 
semifinals.  Among  other  victories  of  Miles  was  the  championship  of  the  New  York 
Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  on  March  31.  The  United  States  amateur  court-tennis 
championship  was  held  at  the  same  club  April  8-11,  and  this  also  was  won  by  Mr. 
Miles,  who  defeated  Stockton.  In  April  Mr.  Miles  returned  to  England  to  defend 
the  amateur  court-tennis  championship,  and  did  so  easily,  defeating  J.  B.  Gribble. 
Mr.  Miles  also  held  the  famous  Marylebone  Cricket  Gub  (M.  C.  C.)  Gold  Prize, 
but  did  not  defend  his  title,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  Gribble.  The  English  amateur 
racquet  championship  was  again  won  by  H.  K.  Foster  over  P.  Ashworth,  and  these 
two  players  captured  the  doubles  championships. 

RAILWAYS.  The  year  1900  was  marked  by  continuous  prosperity  in  the  railway 
business  and  by  moderate  activity  in  the  construction  and  improvement  of  railways. 
On  January  i,  1900,  there  were  in  the  United  States  190,833  miles  of  railway.  During 
the  12  months  of  1900  there  were  constructed  about  4300  miles  of  new  line,  making 
the  total  mileage  for  the  United  States  on  January  i,  1901,  about  195,133  miles.  Of 
the  new  railway  constructed  during  1900,  the  larger  portion  was  built  in  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  States.  Texas  leads  all  other  States  in  the  mileage  of  new  line 
built,  318  miles  having  been  constructed.  Pennsylvania  comes  second,  with  277  miles ; 
Iowa  third,  with  267  miles;  Minnesota  fourth,  with  251  miles,  and  West  Virginia 
fifth,  with  225  miles.  The  bulk  of  the  new  construction  consisted  in  extensions  of 
existing  roads.  The  lai^st  single  stretch  of  track  laid  was  from  Sapulpa,  Ind.  Terr., 
to  Denison,  Tex.,  142  miles.  Similar  detailed  figures  are  not  available  for  the  new 
railway  construction  of  foreign  countries,  and  only  a  general  review  of  the  most 
important  works  of  the  year  can  be  given  here.  England  and  Continental  Europe 
may  be  quickly  dismissed  with  the  remark  that,  except  for  improvements  and  short 
terminal  extensions,  the  railway  work  of  the  year  in  these  countries  was  small  in 
amount  and  of  slight  importance.  The  Behr  mono-rail  railway  was  proposed  in 
England  for  adoption  on  an  express  line  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and 
a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  such  a  road  was  discussed  before  a  House  of 
Commons  committee  in  the  spring  .of  igoo.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
of  the  company  to  have  the  cars  run  at  a  rate  of  110  miles  an  hour  and  cover  the 
distance  between  the  two  cities  in  20  minutes.  The  system  to  be  employed  had 
previously  been  used  on  an  experimental  line  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  in  1897,  and 
consisted  of  a  single  rail,  carried  on  steel  trestles  about  4  feet  in  height  with  guide 
rails  below.  The  cars  would  be  operated  by  electricity  produced  at  a  power  station 
at  Warrington  and  transformed  at  various  points  along  the  line.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  company  amounted  to  i2,ooo,ooo  and  the  bonds  to  i66o,ooa  The  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  the  line  was  put  at  £1,750,000  and  that  of  the  land  and 
buildings  at  £401.600.  The  committee  rejected  the  bill,  the  chairman  expressing  his 
doubts  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  brake  power  for  trains  running  at  such  speed  and 
referring  to  the  probable  interference  with  local  interests.  The  committee  expressed 
the  opinion  that  where  a  railway  entered  a  large  city  the  first  question  to  consider 
was  that  of  underground  approach.  The  line  referred  to  was  designed  only  for 
passenger  traffic,  and  the  merits  of  the  system  were  seriously  and  extensively  dis- 
cussed by  engineers.  The  Barmen-El berf el d-Vohwinkel  Suspended  Railway  in 
Germany  was  opened  to  traffic  on  October  24,  '1900.  In  this  railway  an  overhead 
rail,  from  which  the  cars  are  suspended,  is  supported  on  a  heavy  framework.  The 
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bottom  of  the  car  is  about  15  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  about  lo  feet 
below  the  rail.  The  Elberfud  portion,  which  is  now  in  operation,  is  about  9  miles 
in  len^,  while  the  extension  to  Barmen  will  be  completed,  it  is  expected,  bgr  1902. 
In  India  the  British-Indian  government  has  turned  its  attention  to  railway  work  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Among  the  more  important  undertakings  of  the  year  were  the 
final  section  of  the  Hyderabad-Godavery  Valley  Railway,  87  miles  long,  from  Park- 
harma  to  Basar,  and  a  new  railway  from  Kalka  to  Simla,  a  distance  of  60  miles. 
Another  Indian  railway  completed  during  1900  which  is  deserving  of  notice  is  the 
i2-mile  line  from  Peshawar  to  Khyber  Pass,  built  to  enable  the  government  to  throw 
troops  into  Afghanistan  on  short  notice.  In  China  a  great  deal  more  was  done  in 
the  nature  of  demolition  than  in  the  construction  of  railways,  due  to  the  Boxer 
uprising  and  the  international  complications  which  followed.  Of  all  Asiatic  countries, 
Russia  is  the  most  active  in  railway  construction,  and  the  notable  work  during 
igoo  included,  besides  the  trans-Siberian  line  (which  is  considered  at  length  in 
article  Trans-Siberian  Railway),  a  projected  trans-Persian  line  1300  miles  long, 
running  from  Dsulfu,  near  the  trans-Caucasian  border,  to  Bander  Abbas,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  In  Africa  the  two  most  important  railways  on  which  work  was  done 
were  the  Soudan  Railway,  to  which  about  20  miles  were  added,  including  a  bridge 
over  the  Bukoy  River,  and  the  Uganda  Railway,  which  in  November,  1900,  had 
452  miles  completed  and  was  under  construction  up  to  the  five  hundredth  mile. 
Mexico  displajml  considerable  activity  in  ratlw^  constructioa  durii^  1900,  but  in 
Central  and  South  America  there  was  no  work  done  which  was  noteworthy.  Among 
the  South  American  lines  projected,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  was  the  60-miIe 
extension  of  the  Guatemala  Northern  Railway.  In  Cuba,  American  capitalists 
launched  a  project  to  build  a  trunk-line  railway  lengthwise  of  the  island.  The  i»and  of 
Haiti  built  its  first  railway  during  1900,  and  railway  construction  was  in  progress  in 
Formosa,  Siam,  Java,  the  Malay  States,  and  French  Melo-China. 

Locomotives. — The  tendency  everywhere,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
is  toward  heavier  locomotives.  Ten  years  ago  an  &-wheel  locomotive  with  i8-by- 
24  inch  cylinders  and  a  boiler  bavins^  22  square  feet  of  grate  area  and  about  1200 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  was  in  quite  general  use  for  first-class  passenger 
service;  the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  seldom  exceeded  65,000  pounds,  and  the 
total  weight  of  the  engine  in  working  order  was  ustully  within  100,000  pounds.  In 
freight  service  engines  weighing  between  100,000  and  120,000  pounds  on  the  drivers 
were  considered  powerful  locomotives.  In  1900  heavy  passenger  locomotives,  if 
provided  with  two  pairs  of  drivers,  have  from  85,000  to  105,000  pounds  upon  them; 
and  if  of  the  lo-wheei  type,  they  have  from  100,000  to  135,000  pounds  upon  drivers ; 
the  cylinders  are  19  or  20  inches  in  diameter;  the  heating  surface  is  from  2200  to 
3000  square  feet,  and  the  grate  area  is  from  3o  to  36  square  feet,  unless  wide  grates 
are  provided  for  burning  some  special  kind  of  coal.  A  freight  locomotive  with 
a  weight  of  50,000  pounds  on  the  drivers  is  not  considered  a  large  locomotive  for 
ordinary  road  work,  and  for  mountain  service  and  for  pushing  on  heavy  grades 
engines  have  been  built  with  as  much  as  225.000  pounds  on  the  drivers.  As  a  specific 
illustration  of  the  great  size  attained  by  American  locomotives,  the  consolidation 
freight  engines  built  for  the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  in  1900  may 
be  taken.  The  main  dimensions  of  one  of  these  engines,  compared  with  the  next 
largest  freight  engine  ever  built,  are  as  follows : 

Railway   P.,  B.  &  L.  E.  Hlhiois  Central 

•^pe   Consolidation  12-wheel 

Name  of  builder   Pitteburg  Brooks 

Driving-wheels   4  ^«t  6  inches  4  feet  9  inches 

Whcclbase,  driving   15   "    7     "  15   "  9  " 

Wheelbase,  total   24  "    4     "  26  "  6  " 

Weirfit  on  drivers   225,000  pounds  i93.aoo  pounds 

Total   250,300    "  232,200  " 

Engine  and  tender   391.400     "  364.900  " 

Cylmders,  single   24  by  32  inches  23  by  30  inches 

Boiler.  dUmeter   7  feet  4    "  6  feet  8  " 

Pressure   220  pounds  210  pounds 

Firebox   ii  feet  by  3  feet  6}4  inches  IX  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches 

Tubes:  Number   406  424 

Diameter   2J4  inches  a  inches 

Length   15  feet  14  feet  8H  inches 

Heating  surface,  tubes   3,564  square  feet  3,237  square  feet 

Total   3,805     "       "  3.500  « 

Grate  area   36.8  "      «  37-5   "  " 

Water  hi  tank   •  7.500  gallons  7,000  gallons 

Cnd  on  tender   28,000  pounds  38,800  pounds. 
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The  record  of  locomotive  manufacture  in  the  United  States  for  19CX)  shows  a 
decided  increase  over  1899.  Outside  of  locomotives  built  by  the  railways  themselves, 
there  were  3153  locomotives  built  in  the  United  States  during  1900.  Of  this  total, 
545  were  compound  locomotives,  21  were  compressed-air  locomotives,  102  were 
geared  locomotives,  and  48  were  electric  locomotives.  Altogether  505  locomotives 
were  built  for  export 

Cars. — The  increase  in  the  size  of  locomotives  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  size  and  capacity  of  freight  cars.  Cars  of  100,000  pounds 
capacity  are  now  extensively  used  for  coal  and  ore.  The  total  number  of  railway  cars 
of  all  kinds  constructed  in  the  United  States  during  1900  was  124,106,  not  including 
the  cars  built  by  the  railways  themselves.  Of  this  total,  113,970  were  freight  cars, 
1515  were  passenger  cars,  and  6091  were  street  cars  for  use  in  America;  and  2561 
freight  cars,  121  passenger  cars,  and  748  street  cars  were  built  for  export.  The 
extension  of  the  steel-car  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  total  freight  cars 
turned  out  during  the  year  14,^  were  all  steel,  447  of  these  being  for  export,  while 
ui  i8gg  the  total  was  10,50a. 

Traffic  mtd  Operation.— 1\m  annual  report  of  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  issued  in  October,  1900,  contains  the  latest  complete  statistics 
of  railway  operation  in  the  United  States.  These  statistics  cover  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1899,  and  the  following  abstract  from  the  voluminous  tables  given  in  the 
report  published  in  the  Engineering  News  gives  the  facts  of  general  interest: 

Captiai. — The  amount  of  railway  capital  outstanding  on  June  30,  1899,  was  $11,033,- 
954,898.  This  represents  a  capitalization  of  $60^56  per  mile  of  line.  Of  this  amount, 
%S,ii$,0ii,72lb  existed  in  the  form  of  stock.  The  amount  of  current  liabilities  not 
mcluded  in  the  foregoing  capital  statement  was  $554,330,022,  or  $3042  per  mile  of 
line.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  pajring  no  dividend  was  $3,275,500,181,  or  59.39 
per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  outstanding.  The  amount  of  tundra  debt,  excluding 
equipment  trust  obligations,  which  paid  tio  interest,  was  $572,410,746. 

"Public  Service. — The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  523.176,508, 
showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of  22,109,827.  The  number  of  tons  of  freight 
carried  during  the  year  was  959,763,583,  an  increase  of  80,757,276  being  shown. 

"The  average  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  was 
1.925  cents,  for  the  preceding  year  it  was  1.973  cents.  The  revenue  per  ton  of  freight 
per  mile  was  0.724  cent,  while  for  1898  it  was  0.75^  cent.  An  increase  in  mileage 
eamit^s  is  shown  for  both  passenger  and  freight  trams. 

"Earnings  and  Expenses. — The  gross  earnings  from  operation  were  $1,31 3.3 10,618^ 
being  $66,284,4^  more  than  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  operating  expenses 
were  $856,968,999,  the  increase  in  this  item  being  $38,995,723.  The  income  from 
operation,  or  the  amount  of  gross  earnings  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  operating 
expenses,  generally  designated  as  net  earnings,  was  $456,641,119,  an  increase  as 
compared  with  the  year  ending  June  30,  l8g8,  of  $27,288,774.  The  average  amount 
per  mile  of  line  for  1899  was  ^435,  and  for  1898,  $2325.  The  amount  of  income 
received  from  sources  other  than  operation  was  $148,713,983.  The  amount  of  divi- 
dends declared  during  the  year,  including  $80,114  other  payments  from  net  income, 
was  $111,089,936,  leaving  as  the  surplus  from  the  operation  of  the  year  $53,064377. 
the  corresponding  surplus  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  being  $(4,078,557. 

"Accidents. — The  total  number  ot  casualties  to  persons  on  account  of  railway 
accidents  daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  was  5i,743-  The  aggregate  number 
of  persons  killed  as  a  result  of  railway  accidents  during  the  year  was  7123,  and  the 
number  injured  was  44,620." 

For  railroads  in  interstate  commerce,  see  ^jjnois;  railroad  rates  as  fixed  by 
railroad  commissioners,  see  South  Dakota;  right  of  railroad  to  fill  in  submerged 
lands  not  specifically  deeded  to  it  by  charter,  see  Ilunois  ;  railroad  connections  and 
separate  cars  for  negroes,  see  South  Cabouma,  See  also  Industrial  Coumissiok 
(paragraph  on  Transportation). 

RAPID  TBANSIT.  The  magnitude  of  modem  works  designed  solely  for  the 
rapid  transportation  of  passengers  in  larger  cities  is  well  illustrated  by  the  systems  of 
rapid  transit  railways  being  constructed  by  the  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York  tn 
America,  London  in  England,  and  Paris  in  France.  Work  was  in  active  progress  on 
all  of  these  systems  daring  I90D. 

Boston. — The  rapid  transit  railway  system  of  Boston,  Mass.,  comprises  a  Combina* 
tion  of  subway  and  elevated  railway  liftes,  built  partly  by  the  city  and  partly  by  pri- 
vate capital,  but  operated  by  a  private  corporation.  The  subway  portion  01  the  line 
was  the  first  to  be  constructed  and  ifrork  may  be  said  to  have  b^n  in  1894,  although 
the  scheme  was  in  progress  of  development  for  some  three  or  fimr  years  previous^. 
The  object  of  the  Boston  subway  was  primarily  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  due  to  the  surface  street  railways.  In  one  sense, 
therefore,  it  may  be  called  the  underground  terminal  of  the  surface  electric  railway 
lines  entering  the  business  district  of  the  city  of  Boston.   The  original  length  of 
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the  railway  was  io,8zo  feet,  divided  between  double-track  and  four-track  lines,  and 
its  cost  was  about  $3,700,000.  In  1898  the  original  sulywar  was  opened  for  traffic, 
and  the  same  year  steps  were  taken  to  construct  an  extension  under  an  arm  of  the 
harbor  to  East  Boston.   This  tunael  line  will  be  about  one  and  one  quarter  mites 


Cowtuy  of  Pearson's  Vagulne. 
STKUCTUU  OF  THE  RAPID  TRANSIT  TUNNEL  IK  ELK  ST8EST  AND  FOXntTH 
AVENUE  TO  TWHJTH  STREET,  HEW  YORK. 

long  and  will  be  about  one-third  submarine  work.  Construction  was  begun  in  ipoo 
and  was  actively  in  progress  at  the  close  of  that  year.  The  underground  work  has 
been  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Boston,  but  the  tunnel  is  leased  and 
will  be  operated  by  the  corporation  which  is  building  the  elevated  railway,  and  which 
controls  the  principal  surface  electric  railway  lines  of  the  city.  The  elevated  line 
runs  from  Roxbury  to  Charlestown,  connecting  with  each  end  of  the  subway  1^ 


Conrtesy  of  Psarsos's  Hasaylae. 
8XXDCTUSK        TBE  TUNNEL  WHEKI  IT  MUST  RUN  UNDER  THE  PRESENT 
FOURTH  AVENUE  TUNNEL,  NEW  YOBK. 

a  spur  line,  so  that  there  is  a  complete  loop  enclosing  the  principal  business  section 
of  Boston.  The  total  length  of  the  line  between  terminals,  not  including  the  subway, 
is  about  seven  miles,  and  it  is  to  be  operated  by  the  third-rail  system  of  electric 
tractioa  Steady  pn^^ss  in  the  work  on  this  road  was  made  dnrmg  19001 
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London. — The  first  attempt  made  anywhere  to  carry  out  rapid  transit  railways  was 
in  London,  and  dates  back  to  1853,  when  powers  were  obtained  to  build  a  line  2% 
miles  long  from  Edgware  to  King's  Cross.  From  this  commencement  grew  the 
Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District  railways,  parts  of  which  are  undergrotmd 
and  parts  of  which  are  on  the  surface.  These  roads  were  followed  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Waterloo  ft  City  Undeivround  Railway,  built  in  1S94-97,  and  the 
City  &  South  London  Railway,  built  in  1886-90.  In  1900  the  Central  London  Undo'- 
n'ound  Railway  was  opened  for  traffic  from  Shepherd's  Btish  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  544  miles.  This  railway  is  described  as  follows  in  an  excerpt  from  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  Engineering  of  L^ondon:  "The  Central  London  Railway  runs  from 
Shepherd's  Bush  to  the  Bank,  a  distance  of  54^  miles,  the  whole  distance  bet:^  in 
deep  tunnel,  at  depths  varying  from  60  to  90  feet.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance the  two  tunnels  are  side  by  side,  but  near  the  General  Post  Offic^  where  the 
road  is  narrow,  one  is  above  the  other.  Each  tunnel  is  11  feet,  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  has  a  cast-iron  lining.  There  are  13  stations  on  the  line,  and  it  is  intended  to 
rover  the  distance  from  terminus  to  terminus  at  an  average  speed  of  14  miles  an 
hour,  the  maximum  speed  being  35  miles  an  hour.  Each  train  will  consist  of  seven 
cars,  designed  to  carry  336  passengers,  and  weighing,  when  loaded,  105  tons,  without 
the  locomotive.  The  trains  are  to  follow  each  other,  at  the  busy  hours  of  the  day, 
at  2^3  minutes  intervals,  and  28  locomotives  have  been  provided  to  work  the  traffic 
Each  locomotive  has  two  four-wheeled  trucks,  and  weighs  97,000  pounds.  It  has 
four  motors,  one  on  each  axle,  of  117  horse-power,  the  armatures  being  built  on 
tubes,  afterward  forced  on  to  the  axles.  The  length  over  the  body  of  the  loromotive 
is  26  feet,  7  inches,  and  over  the  buffers,  30  feet,  the  width  being  7  feet,  8  inches. 
The  armatures  are  built  directib^  on  to  the  axles,  and  hence  the  motors  he  between 
the  frames,  quite  low  down.  Over  them  is  a  deck,  on  the  central  portion  of  which 
is  a  very  roomy  cab,  from  which  an  excellent  view  of  the  road  can  be  obtained. 
Forward  and  aft  of  the  cab  are  resistances,  placed  tmder  sloping  covers,  which 
give  a  wedge-shaped  appearance  to  the  ends  of  the  locomotive.  The  coaches  have 
been  built  partly  by  the  Ashbury  Railway  Carnage  &  Iron  Company,  and  partly 
by  the  Brush  Electrical  Et^ineerin^  Company.  They  are  entered  at  the  ends,  and 
have  centra  passages,  the  seats  bemg  arranged  both  lengthwise  and  crossing;  the 
lighting  is  most  excellent  The  power  for  working  the  railway  is  generated  in  a 
very  spacious  house  at  Shepherd  s  Bush,  and  transmitted  through  the  tunnels  to 
three  converting  and  distributing  stations."  During  igoo  a  contract  was  closed  for 
building  the  Euston  ft  Hampstead  underground  line  at  a  cost,  it  is  stated,  of  $20,000,- 
000.  The  most  important  of  the  other  Tines  proposed  during  the  year  is  a  railway 
between  Waterloo  Station  and  Baker  street,  across  the  city,  having  branches  to 
Paddington  Station,  and  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle  to  the  south.  This  line  will 
have  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames.  Extensions  of  the  Central  London  line  were  in 
progress  during  1900,  and  the  company  requested  permission  from  Parliament  to  ex- 
tend its  line  from  the  Bank  to  Waterloo  Station.  The  South  London  Electric 
Railway  was  also  in  course  of  construction  from  Finsbury  Park  to  the  city.  The 

?)Urpose  of  all  of  the  London  underground  lines  is  to  intersect  diametrically  the  circle 
ormed  by  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District  railways,  and  thus  provide  the 
inclosed  district  with  outlets  to  the  outlying  territory. 

New  York. — During  the  year  1900  a  begmning  was  made  on  the  excavations  for 
the  Rapid  Transit  Underground  Railway  in  New  York  City,  and  surveys  were  made 
for  an  extension  of  the  line  south  to  Battery  Park  and  thence  across  the  East  River 
to  Brooklyn.  The  contract  for  constructing  the  original  route  on  Manhattan  Island 
was  let  to  John  P.  McDonald  for  $35,000,000,  and  not  only  was  work  begun,  but 
considerable  progress  was  made  during  the  year.  Beyond  these  brief  statements 
of  progress,  uiere  is  little  to  be  said  regarding  this  work  until  construction  shall 
have  progressed  further.  In  addition  to  the  undei^ound  line  an  important  piece 
of  work  looking  toward  improved  transit  facilities  lengthwise  of  Manhattan  Island 
was  begun  by  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway,  and  consisted  in  beginning  work  on 
the  line  installation,  power-house  and  rolling  stock  necessary  in  changing  the  motive 
power  of  its  lines  from  steam  to  electricity.   See  Electric  Street  Railways. 

/•am.— The  project  for  an  underground  railway  in  Paris  dates  from  1883,  and  as 
developed,  it  comprises  a  system  of  combined  underground,  open  cut,  and  viaduct 
fine  covering  practically  the  entire  territory  enclosed  by  the  city  wall.  During 
1900  the  mam  artery  of  this  system,  extending  from  the  Porte  de  Vincennes  to 
I^>rte  Maillot  and  Porte  Dauphine.  ^  miles,  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  36,941.000 
francs  and  opened  for  traffic.  The  road  is  operated  by  efectricity  on  the  third- 
rail  system.  The  power  plant  being  located  upon  the  Quai  de  la  Rapie,  and  fur- 
nishing continuous  current  at  600  volts  and  triphase  current  at  5000  volts  and  25 
periods,  which  will  be  transformed  into  continuous  current  at  distant  stations. 
The  trains  used  are  made  up  of  one  motor  car.  to  which  are  attached  two  or  three 
ordinary  cars,  and  the  rolling  stock  now  on  hand  includes  191  cars,  of  which  46 
are  motor-cars.  The  motor-cars  are  operated  by  two  100  horse-power  Westings 
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house  motors  arranged  for  series-parallel  control.  The  normal  speed  of  the  motor 
is  450  revolutions  per  minute.  Each  motor-car  will  pull  three,  and  perhaps  four,  of 
the  ordinary  cars.  The  station  arrangement  varies  with  the  location;  hnt  the 
ordinary  station  has  two  platforms— one  each  side  the  line;  each  246  feet  long, 
13.13  feet  wide,  and  located  18.04  feet  apart,  across  the  tracks. 

RBORBATION  PIERS.  Following  the  example  of  New  York,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  October,  1899,  finished  the  first  of  a  series  of  recreation  piers  on 
the  river  front  The  Philadelphia  pier  includes  a  large  open  area  on  the  recrea- 
tion deck,  as  well  as  an  enclosed  pavilion.  There  are  now  some  half  a  dozen 
recreation  piers  in  New  York. 

BBD  OaOSS,  AHBBIOAN  NATIONAL,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  October  i,  1881,  ^ril  17,  1893,  and  b^  special  act  of  Con- 
gress, Jime  6,  igoo^  for  the  relief  of  suffering  by  war,  pestilence,  faimine,  flood, 
tires,  and  other  calamities  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  deemed  national  in  extent. 
The  organization  acts  under  the  Geneva  treaty,  the  provisions  for  which  were 
made  in  the  international  convention  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  August  22,  1864,  and 
since  signed  nearly  all  civilized  nations,  including  the  United  States,  which 
gave  its  adhesion  March  i,  1882.  Ratified  by  the  Congress  of  Berne,  June  9. 
1882.  Proclaimed  by  President  Arthur  July  30,  1882.  The  Red  Cross  has  worked 
on  eighteen  fields  in  nineteen  years  and  disbursed  in  money  and  materials  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars:  Michigan  fires,  1881;  Mississippi  floods,  1882,  1883;  Mis- 
sissij^i  (^clone,  1883;  Ohio  and  Mississippi  flood,  1884;  Texas  famine,  i^;  Mt 
Vernon  cyclone,  z8B8;  yellow  fever,  Florida,  188S;  Johnstown  disaster,  1889: 
Russian  famine,  1891,  i8ga;  Pomeroy,  Iowa,  cyclone,  1893;  South  Carolina  Island 
tidal  wave.  1893;  Armenian  massacres,  iSgiS;  Cuban  relief,  1897,  i8c6;  Spanish- 
American  War,  1898;  Texas  disaster,  September,  190a  President,  Qara  Barton, 
Glen  Echo,  Md.;  acting  secretary,  E.  S.  Mnssey,  470  Louisiana  avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  headquarters,  Washington. 

aSFOBM  UHKISTIAN  SOIBNOB  OHUHOB  ASSOOIAnON,  an  offshoot 
from  the  original  church  founded  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  was  incorporated  in  Washington 
in  1899.  This  society  objects  to  the  prominence  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  personality  in  the 
regular  denomination  and  charges  the  latter  body  with  "malicious  mental  mal- 
practice." The  number  of  adherents  is  said  to  be  many  thousands.  They  control 
the  International  Metaphysical  University,  of  Washington,  and  publish  the  Washing- 
ton News  Letter. 

BBFORMBD  OHUROH  IN  ABKBRIOA  (DDTOH),  founded  by  Dutch  set- 
tlers from  Holland,  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  classis  at  Amsterdam  until 
late  in  the  eighteenth  centunr.  It  maintains  Calvinistic  doctrines,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland;  is  seml-liturgical  in  worship;  and  practi- 
cally Presbyterian  in  polity.  The  general  synod,  which  met  on  June  6,  1900,  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  recommended  to  the  classes  several  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  called  attention  of  the  churches  to  the  educational  and  missionary 
work  of  the  denomination,  commending  especially  the  twentieth  century  mission- 
ary movement.  Their  missionary '  fields  m  Arabia,  China,  India,  and  Japan, 
included  39  churches,  with  92  missionaries  and  4597  communicants,  a  work  to 
which  $155,943.58  was  donated.  The  report  of  the  educational  committee  shows 
continued  interest  on  the  part  of  the  church  and  indicates  a  prosperous  year.  A 
total  of  643  churches,  ^15  ministers,  and  109^99  members  represents  the  present 
strength  of  the  denomination,  which  has  shown  a  alight  increase  in  membersUp 
for  1000.  but  substantial  progress  in  the  last  ten  years.  President  of  the  general 
^nod,  Rev.  Edward  P.  Johnson;  aUted  clerk,  Rev.  William  H.  De  Hart,  Raritan. 

RBFOBMED  OBUBOH  IN  TBB  tTNITBD  STATS8  (OBRBCAN).  founded 
1747  by  emigrants  from  those  provinces  of  Germany  where  the  Reformed  Church 
prevailed  and  asserted  its  independence  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  1793.  The  general 
synod,  organized  1863,  meets  triennially,  and  holds  its  next  session  May  20,  1902. 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  reports  of  the  enterfirises  of  the  church  for  the  past  year 
indicate  a  period  of  uniform  success;  the  mission  work  in  China  and  Japan  has 
recently  been  reinforced  by  additional  missionaries;  the  home  mission  board  now 
enrols  100  branchM,  divided  into  Bohemian,  Hungarian.  German-English,  Har- 
bor, and  English  departments;  the  educational  institutions,  19  in  number,  of 
which  two  are  in  Japan,  are  well  organized;  the  board  of  church-building  has 
experienced  the  most  prosperous  year  in  its  history;  the  board  of  publication, 
under  new  management,  is  located  at  1306  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  and  20 
periodicals.  12  in  English  and  8  in  German,  are  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
church.  This  denomination  has  a  membership  of  242.831.  and  now  shows  a 
material  increase  for  the  period  of  1890-1900;  having  1074  ministers  and  1660 
churches,  which  contributed,  the  past  year,. for  benevolent  purposes,  $344,430; 
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H»r  congregational  purposes,  $i,i8i,35i>-  Stated  cl«k  o£  th«  igcneni  vjmod.  Rev. 
John  P.  Stein,  D.D.,  Reading,  Penn. 

RSPORMBD  EPISOOPAX.  OBUROH,  organized  1873,  in  New  York  City,  by 
members  of  the  "Low  Church"  party  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  on 
account  of  seeming  Romanistic  tendencies  in  that  church.  The  progress  of  die 
denomination,  after  the  first  ten  years,  during  which  its  growth  was  renurkEtde, 
has  been  characterized  rather  by  internal  development  than  by  outward  exten^on. 
It  inchides  (1900)  7  bishops,  103  miniaters,  104  dmrches,  and  g743  members,  an 
increase  of  1^08  since  ifigo. 

RBFORMED  PRBSBTTEBIANS,  descended  from  tfie  Reformed  Preslyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  are  organized  into  sereral  divisions.  Returns  for  the  past  year 
assign  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (Synod)  124  minis- 
ters, 113  churches,  and  0790  members;  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  North 
America  (General  Synod),  33  ministers,  36  churches,  and  5000  members;  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  (Covenanted),  1  minister,  i  church,  and  40  members;  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  in  United  States  and  Canada,  1  minister,  l  church, 
and  60S  members.  All  these  branches,  excepting  the  firs^  which  has  decreased 
slightly,  show  a  small  increase  in  membership  during  the  past  decade. 

HBOBNERATION.    See  Biologv. 

HSMBT,  Gbosge  CoLUEit,  rear-admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy,  took  com- 
mand of  the  American  fleet  at  Taku,  China,  June  24,  igoo,  relieving  Admiral  Kempff. 
He  was  bom  at  Burlington,  la.,  in  1&41,  and  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1859.  He  was  for  two  vears  attached  to  die  Hartford  of  the 
East  India  sqtiadron,  and  at  the  opening  01  the  Civil  War  he  was  commissioned 
Hevtenant.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in  the  engagement  at  Battery 
Wagner  in  18153  and  commanded  the  naval  battery  on  Morris  Island.  In  the  assault 
on  Fort  Sumter,  September  8,  1863,  he  commanded  a  division  of  boats  in  the  night 
attack,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  After  the  war  he  was  at  various  stations,  and  was 
promoted  lieutenant-commander  (1865),  commander  (1B72),  and  captam  (1885). 
He  was  placed  in  command  o£  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  1886-89,  and  in  1892-95 
he  was  captain  of  the  navy-^rd  at  Portsmouth.  He  received  his  commission  as 
commander  in  and  was  m  command  of  the  naval  base  at  Ke^  West,  Fla.,  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War.  In  1899  he  was  commandant  of  the  navy-yard  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  in  the  same  year  became  rear-admiral.  During  igoo  Ad- 
miral Remey  commanded  the  Asiatic  squadron. 

SBPUBUOAN  Z.I1AGK7B  OP  TBB  UMITSID  STATBS,  NATIONAXm 
was  organized  in  18S7  by  about  350  Republican  clubs  of  the  United  States,  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  party.  The  last  biennial  convention  was  held  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  June  17.  1900.  President,  Isaac  Miller,  Hamilton,  111.;  secretary,  D. 
H.  Stine,  Newport,  Ky. 

fiBSBRVOiaa   See  Dahs. 

K^tnmON,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  belonging  to  France.  It  has  an 
area  of  965  square  miles  and  a  population,  estimated,  in  1897.  at  173,192,  including 
over  15.000  British  Indians,  4500  natives  of 'Madagascar,  (tbout  10,000  Africans, 
and  over  800  Chinese.  The  largest  town  is  St.  Denis,  with  a  population  of  52,850  in 
1899.  The  principal  products  of  the  island  are  sugar,  of  which  there  were  exported 
31,418  tons  in  18^  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla,  and  spices.  The  trade  of  the  island  is  qmte 
extensive  in  comparison  with  its  population,  and  is  mostly  with  France.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  18^  amounted  to  19,765,268  francs  and 
19,027.857  francs  respectively.  The  imports  and  exports  of  France,  and  the  French 
colonies,  to  and  from  the  island  for  the  same  year,  amounted  to  12,096,075  francs, 
and  18,669,500  francs  respectively.  The  shipping  entered  during  1898  amounted  to 
155  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  181,261.  The  local  budget  for  1898  bal- 
anced at  5,979,o;7  francs.  The  amount  expended  by  the  French  government  on 
the  colony,  according  to  the  budget  for  1900,  vras  4,460,203  francs.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  island  is  vested  in  a  governor  assisted  by  a  privy  coimdl  and  an 
dective  conncil-generaL  The  island  sends  a -senator  and  two  depnties  to  the 
Fnnch  Parliament 

BHOnW  IBXiAND,  a  New  England  State  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
original  thirteen,  has  an  area  of  1250  square  miles.  The  capitals  are  Providence  and 
Newport 

Agriculture-^The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com,  262.304  bushels,  $175,744;  oats,  114,484  bushels.  $43,504;  barley,  8736 
bushels,  $6727;  potatoes.  698,232  bushels,  $488,762;  and  hay,  66,496  tons,  $1,243,475. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool 
dip  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  10,364;  wool,  washed  and  unwaged, 
S7>003  pounds;  scoured  wool,  33,062  pounds. 
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Industries. — In  18519  there  were  66  cigar  factories,  with  a  combined  output  for  the 
calendar  year  of  5,811,006  cigars.  There  were  also  3  fruit  distilleries  in  operation 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  which  produced  a  small  quantity  of  grape 
brandy.  The  total  production  of  oleomargarine  was  10,448,162  pounds.  During  1900, 
3230  acres  of  oyster  grounds  were  leased,  of  which  1892  yielded  to  the  State  $10  an 
acre,  and  1338,  $5  an  acre,  providing  a  total  revenue  of  $25,610.  Quarrying  in  1899 
produced  granite  to  the  value  of  $400,128,  and  limestone,  $18,239,  ^n  increase  in  a 
year  of  $^9,886  in  the  value  of  the  granite  produced,  and  of  the  limestone,  $8024. 
New  textile  mills  built  during  1900  include  o  cotton  mills  and  i  finishing  mill.  In 
1900  there  were  8^  commercial  and  business  failures,  or  0.97  per  cent,  of  the  8585 
business  concerns  in  the  State,  as  coropared  with  319  failures  in  1899 — 371  per  cent, 
of  the  8599  business  concerns  in  the  State  at  that  time.  Of  the  failures  in  1900,  22 
establishments  were  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  their  liabilities  aggregated 
$204,670,  and  61  were  trading  establishments,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  $518,198. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  ports  of  Providence,  Newport, 
and  Bristol  and  Warren  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  aggregated  in 
value  $1^5,896,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $388,056,  and  the  exports  at  Providence 
were  valued  at  $18,272,  an  increase  of  $15,298;  total  foreign  trade,  $1,284,168,  an 
increase  of  $403,354- 

Railroads.-~'th&  capital  stock  of  the  steam  railways  in  1900  amounted  to  $105,^,- 
^75;  total  indebtedness,  $71,855,919;  total  receipts  for  the  year,  $43,858,651 ;  net  earn- 
ings, $6,614,602;  mileage,  209;  mileage  single  track,  435.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
electric  railways  was  $16,582,000;  total  indebtedness,  $4,410,054;  total  receipts, 
$2,609,572;  expenditures,  $1,644,029;  net  earnings,  $965,543;  mileage,  2t38;  mileage 
single  track,  248.   No  new  steam  railway  construction  was  reported  for  1900. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  45  national  banks  in  operation  and  19 
in  liquidation,  and  the  capital  stock  aggregated  $14,880,250;  circulation  outstanding, 
$6^7.244;  deposits,  $19,032,442;  and  reserve  held,  $4,864,927.  The  State  banks, 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  4,  with  capital,  $495,000;  deposits,  $730,580,  and  resources, 
$1,397,875;  loan  and  trust  companies,  6,  with  capital,  ^,940,741 ;  deposits,  $4o,s&2.38p. 
and  resources,  $46,511,314.  and  mutual  savings  banks,  29,  with  depositors,  142,095; 
deposits,  $73,489,533;  and  resources,  $77.432.239.,  During  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
September  30,  1900,  the  exchanges  at  the  Providence  clearing  house  a^regated 
$330400,500,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $15,692,700. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  State  treasury  for  1900,  including  a  balance  from 
the  preceding  year  of  $52,557,  amounted  to  $1,518,538;  payments  to  December  20, 
1900,  includmg  outstanding  diecks,  $1,302,940;  balance  in  treasury,  December  20, 
1900,  $215,598.  The  total  bonded  debt  on  January  i,  1901,  was  $2,300,000. 

Insurance. — In  1900  the  fire  risks  written  aggregated  $614,009,579 ;  premiums  paid, 
$4,847,561,  and  losses  incurred,  $1,297,157.  The  correspcmding  ^gures  for  1899  were: 
Risks,  $574,244,614 ;  w-emiums,  $4!49i.79o;  losses,  $866,473. 

State  Charities. — The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  shows  a 
total  population  of  that  institution  of  68,  of  whom  39  were  boys  and  39  girls.  On 
December  10,  1900,  the  soldiers  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  Bristol  numbered  186.  More 
than  760  persons  were  aided  during  the  year  from  the  relief  fund  of  $i2.0Qa 

Education. — The  school  census  of  i8eo  shows  a  total  enumeration  of  79,825  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5  and  16.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  64.537. 
and  the  average  daily  attendance,  46,087.  There  were  1913  teachers,  534  buildii^s 
used  as  sdiooihouses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $5,175,045.  The  total 
school  revenue  was  $1,454,849,  and  expenditure,  $1,570,895,  of  which  $998,315  was 
for  teachers'  and  superintendents*  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for 
the  whole  school  year  was  $34.09 — the  highest  average  reported  for  1899  by  any 
State.  There  were  18  public  high  schools,  with  169  teachers  and  34^  secondary 
students;  I3  private  secondary  schools,  with  74  teachers  and  514  secondary  students; 
and  X  ^blic  normal  school,  with  20  teachers  and  172  students  in  normal  courses. 
One  university  for  both  sexes  reported  72  professors  and  instructors,  910  collegiate 
and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $139,678.  and  i  sdiool  of  technology 
reported  23  professors  and  instructors,  157  preparatory  and  collegiate  students,  and 
a  total  income  of  $56,500.  There  was  also  I  law  school,  with  14  instructors  and  53 
students.   No  medical  or  theological  schools  were  reported. 

/*o/'«^a/io«.— According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
345.506;  in  1900,  428,556;  increase  for  the  decade.  83,050,  or  24  per  cent  The  three 
largest  dties,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Providence,  175,597;  Pawtucket,  39,231, 
and  Woonsocket,  28,204. 

Legislation.— hsnonz  acts  passed  by  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Authorizing  a  commission  to  examine  voting  machmes  and  to  make  pro- 
visions for  the  relation  of  their  use;  authorizing  a  commission  of  5  members  to 
build  and  maintain  side-paths  for  bicycles,  and  authorizing  a  license  fee  for  their 
maintenance;  providing  that  persons  arrested  without  warrant  for  cmelfy  to  animals 
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might  be  kept  in  custody  for  24  hours  instead  of  6  hours,  as  previously;  authorizing 
the  Committee  of  Towns  upon  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  public  schools 
to  consolidate  schools  and  to  establish  graded  schools;  prohibiting  manufacturing 
corporations  from  increasing  or  decreasing  their  capital  stock  except  upon  a  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  capital  stock,  and  prescribing  that  all  shares  must  have 
equal  voting  rights ;  directing  that  insurance  companies  must  pay  a  tax  of  3  per  cent 
of  the  gross  premiums  received  on  the  insurance  of  property  or  individuals;  au- 
thorizing town  meetings  to  be  called  on  the  written  request  of  5  instead  of  15  per 
cent,  of  the  electors  of  the  town ;  directing  the  Board  ot  Control  of  the  State  Home 
to  report  annually  to  the  general  assembly  instead  of,  as  formerly,  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education ;  appropriating  $1000  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  Prisoners*  Aid 
Association;  directing  that  trade-marks,  labels,  etc.,  should  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state,  and  fixing  a  penalty  for  counterfeiting  or  imitating  the  same ;  authorizii^ 
the  appointment  of  5  commissioners  to  prq}are  the  State  exhibit  for  the  Fan-Ameri- 
can Exhibition  at  Buffala 

The  following  game  regulations  were  also  made:  It  was  directed  that  the  <^iea 
season  for  woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  and  quail  should  be  from  October  15  to  Decem- 
ber 15 ;  for  ducks  and  geese,  from  August  15  to  January  i,  and  for  plover  and  snipe, 
from  July  15  to  January  i.  Also  making  it  unlawful  to  fish  in  any  fresh-water 
stream  or  pond  except  with  a  single  hook  and  line,  and  directing  that  6  instead  of  7 
commissioners  for  tmand  fisheries  should  be  appointed. 

CoHstittttional  Amendments. — Two  constitutional  amendments  were  adopted  at  the 
elections  in  November.  By  one  Newport  was  abandoned  as  the  second  capital  of  the 
State  and  sessions  of  the  Legislature  were  directed  to  be  held  once  annually  at 
Providence  instead  of  once  during  the  year  at  Newport  and  once  at  Providence.'  By 
the  second  amendment  the  annual  election  of  State  officers  was  directed  to  be  held 
in  November  instead  of  April  in  each  year,  and  the  prorisions  reqairii^  that  votes 
for  State  officers  be  sent  sealed  to  the  secratary  of  state  and  counted  by  the  Legis- 
lature were  repealed. 

Elections. — In  the  State  elections  for  1900  the  Republican  nominee,  Gregory, 
received  26,043  votes,  and  Littlefield,  the  Democratic  nominee,  had  i;^.i84  votes. 
Grcgory^s  plurality  was  SB59<  No  change  was  made  in  the  two  Republican  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress.  The  amendment  to  the  constitution  for  one  State  capital 
was  carried  by  24.351  votes  for  the  amendment  and  11,959  i^inst  it  The  vote  for 
the  bond  issue  to  complete  the  new  State  House  was  carried :  28,253  votes  for  the 
issue  and  15,246  against.  The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of 
31  Republicans  and  6  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  58  Republicans,  13  Donocrats, 
and  I  Prohibitionist.  In  igoi,  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  33  Repub- 
licans and  4  Democrats,  and  in  the  House,  of  60  Republicans  and  12  Democrats.  In 
the  national  election  McKinley  received  34.784  votes  and  Bryan,  19,813  votes.  In 
1896  McKinley  received  37.437  votes  and  Bryan,  14.459  votes.  Thus  McKinley's 
plurality  was  diminished  from  22,978  in  i8p6  to  13,972  in  igoo. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive— 

fjvcmor,  Elisha  Dyer;  lieutenant-governor,  W.  Gregory;  secretary  of  state,  C  P. 
ennett;  attorney-general,  W.  B.  Tanner;  general  treasurer,  W.  A.  Read;  at^tttant- 
general,  F.  M.  Sackett;  auditor,  C.  C  Gray;  superintendent  of  education,  T.  B. 
Stockwell — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  C.  Matteson;  associate  justices,  J.  H.  Stiness, 
Pardon  E.  Tillinghast,  Geor^  A.  Wilbur,  Horatio  Rogers,  W.  W.  Douglas,  and 
£.  C  Dubois;  clerk,  B.  S.  Buisdell— all  R^uUicans. 

State  officers  for  looi:  Governor,  William  Gregory;  lieutenant-goyemor,  C.  D. 
Kimball;  secretary  of  state,  C.  P.  Bennett;  attorney-general,  W.  B.  Tanner;  treas- 
urer, W.  A.  Read;  adjutant-general,  F.  M.  Sackett;  auditor,  C  C.  Gray;  commis- 
sioner of  public  schools,  T.  B.  Stockwell ;  commissioner  of  insurance,  C.  C.  Gray — all 
Republicans. 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  1900  except  that  J.  H.  Stiness  replaces  C.  Matteson 
as  chief  justice,  and  J.  T.  Blodgett  replaces  Stiness  as  associate  justice. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Melville  Bull  (Middle- 
ton)  and  A.  B.  Capron  (Smtthfield)— both  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  190a 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress):  G.  P.  Wetraore  (until  J901)  and  N.  W. 
Aldrich  (until  1905) — ^both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  C57th  Congress) :  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  (until  1905),  trom  Provi- 
dence, and  G.  P.  Wetmorc  (until  1907),  from  Newport — both  Republicans. 

RBODBSXA,  an  immense  tract  of  British  territory  in  Sooth  Africa,  is  under  the 
administration  of  the  South  Africa  Company.  Rhodesia  extends  from  Bechuana- 
land  and  the  Transvaal  on  the  south  to  the  Confo  Free  State  and  German  East 
Africa  on  the  north;  to  the  east  are  the  Central  Africa  Protectorate  (British),  and 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  to  the  west  are  Angola  (Portuguese)  and  Overman 
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Southwest  Africa.  The  term  British  Central  Africa  is  often  applied  to  Northern 
Rhodesia.  The  country  is  divided  by  the  Zambezi  into  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Southern  Rhodesia,  the  latter  comprising  the  provinces  of  Mashonaland  and 
Matabeleland.  The  total  estimated  area  is  about  750,000  square  miles,  that  of 
Northern  Rhodesia  being  575.^3  square  miles,  Mashonaland  ii4»ooo  square  miles, 
and  Matabeleland  60,728  square  miles.  The  two  latter  provinces  have  been  esti- 
mated to  have  about  270,000  and  155,000  inhabitants  respectively.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  Northern  Rhodesia  is  absolutely  unknown,  but  has  been  estimated 
roughly  at  about  1,000,000.  Northern  Rhodesia  has  been  under  two  British  admin- 
istrators— one  for  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Jameson,  and  the  other  for  the  northwestern  part,  with  headquarters  at  Liatui,  in 
Barotseiand.  In  September,  1900,  however,  by  an  order  in  council  a  protectorate 
was  proclaimed  over  Barotseiand.  This  territory  is  bounded  by  the  Zambezi 
river,  German  Southwest  Africa,  Portuguese  West  Africa,  the  Coi^  Free  State, 
and  the  Loen^i,  or  Kafukwe  river.  According  to  a  provision  of  the  order  the 
protectorate  will  be  governed  by  officials  nominated  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  and  confirmed  by  the  high  commissioner  of  Cape  Colony. 

Southern  Rhodesia  is  under  an  administrator  for  Mashonaland— called  the 
senior  administrator — resident  at  Salisbury,  and  an  administrator  for  Matabele- 
land, resident  at  Buluwayo.  These  officials  are  assisted  by  an  administrative 
council  of  seven  members  and  a  legislative  council  of  eleven  members;  of  the 
latter,  there  are  two  elected  members  for  each  of  the  two  provinces.  The  com- 
mercial centre  of  Rhodesia  is  Buluwayo,  a  town  with  some  7500  white  inhabitants 
and  the  terminus,  in  1900,  of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railroad.  In  both  Buluwayo  and 
Salisbury  are  churches,  schools,  clubs,  hotels,  daily  newspapers,  parks,  and 
public  hospitals.  Centres  of  increasing  white  population  are  Umtali,  Gwe]o, 
Gwanda,  Selukwee,  Victoria,  Hartley,  Abercom,  Tuli,  Enkeldoom,  and  Melsetter. 
Extensive  mineral  deposits,  especially  copper,  occur  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  Tim- 
ber and  the  rubber  tree  are  abundant.  Southern  Rhodesia  is  also  rich  in  minerals, 
among  which  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  arsenic,  and 
coal.  The  gold  production  during  the  year  ending  May  31,  1000,  was  65,000  ounces, 
and  the  prospects  of  a  large  annual  gold  output  are  very  favorable.  It  is  stated 
that  Southern  Rhodesia  is  the  ancient  land  of  Ophir,  and  that  traces  of  the  ancient 
gold-workers  have  been  found.  The  agricultural  products  include  cereals, 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton.  In  1900,  experts  sent  out  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  investigated  the  Rhodesian  coal  fields  lying  some  180  miles  northwest 
of  Buluwayo,  and  their  report,  made  known  in  December,  confirmed  the  original 
statements  concerning  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  deposits.  The  fields  cover 
at  least  400  square  miles,  and  the  estimated  amount  of  coal  available,  after  making 
an  allowance  of  20  per  cent  for  loss,  is  1,500,000,000  tons.  As  the  coal  lies  about  40 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  the  seams,  which  vary  from  5  to  16  feet  in  width,  will 
be  worked  by  means  of  inclines  instead  of  shafts.  The  quality  varies,  but  it 
apparently  is  better  in  general  than  that  of  the  coal  used  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal 
and  the  Transvaal,  while  some  seams  are  said  to  equal  the  best  Welsh  com.  On 
account  of  this  confirmation  of  the  value  of  the  deposits,  it  was  thought  the  Cape- 
to-Cairo  Railroad  might  be  extended  through  the  middle  of  the  cou  region*  and 
then  to  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambezi.  The  survey  of  this  line  was  nearly  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  1900,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  work  of  construction  would 
soon  begin.  For  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  railway  and  telegraph  in  Rho- 
desia, see  the  article  Cape-to-Caibo  Railway. 

fiXOHARDSON,  Mrs.  Abbey  Sage,  an  American  author,  died  December  5,  1900, 
at  the  age  of  63.  She  acted  with  Edwin  Booth  for  a  time  previous  to  her  marriage 
with  Albert  D^e  Richardson,  a  well-known  correspondent  for  the  Tribune  during 
the  Civil  War.  Her  literary  work  includes:  Familtar  Talks  oh  English  Literature 
(1881)  ;  Old  Love  Letters  (1883),  and  Abelard  and  Heloise:  A  Medueval  Romance, 
with  the  Letters  of  Heloise  (1884).  She  wrote  The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe,  played 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York ;  A  Colonial  Girl,  and  an  adaptation  of  the  Pride 
of  Jennico.  She  was  also  a  popular  lecturer  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines. 

RIDPATH,  John  Clark,  historian,  died  July  31,  1900.   He  was  bom  on  a  farm 


in  such  a  school  before  going  to  the  pioneer  college  at  Greencastle,  which  afterward 
bjr  his  efforts  became  De  Pauw  University.  In  1869  he  became  professor  of  English 
literature  in  this  institution,  and  was  afterward  vice-president  and  professor  of 
history  and  political  econtuny.  Meanwhile,  he  was  becoming  known  as  an  author. 
His  first  work,  an  Academic  History  of  the  United  States,  was  published  in  1875,  and 
was  very  widely  read.  The  work,  abridged  into  a  Grammar  School  History,  was 
a  £unous  text-book  for  over  twenty  years.   At  the  time  of  the  Centennial  of  1876 
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Dr.  Ridpath  met  a  demand  for  an  intelligent  and  well-written  Jiistory  for  the  masses 
with  his  Popular  History  of  the  United  States.  It  achieved  a;i  immense  sale,  and 
was  translated  into  German.  In  i88i,  the  same  year  that  he  published  The  Life  and 
Works  of  Gar&eld,  he  became  editor  of  the  People's  Cyclopedia.  The  History  of 
the  World  (4  vols.,  1885)  rivalled  his  preceding  books  in  popularity.  In  1885  Dr. 
Ridpath  resigned  his  professorship  to  devote  his  time  to  literary  labor,  and  especially 
to  his  greatest  effort,  The  Great  Races  of  Mankind,  a  work  which  marks  the  author 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  historians  of  the  country.  His  last  work  was  a  History 
of  the  United  States  in  eight  volumes,  which  was  completed  shortly  before  his  death. 

ROBERTS^  BsiGHAU  H.  See  Utah  (pars^^  Roberts's  Debumeot  from 
Congress). 

ROBIIRT8  OF  SAMDAHAR  AMD  WATBRFORD.   See  Tbahsvaai. 

ROOEHIIiIi,  WiLLiAU  WooDViLLB,  was  appointed  special  commissioner  to  Giina 
in  July,  1900,  when  the  fate  of  United  States  Minister  Conger  {q.v.),  as  a  result 
of  the  Boxer  uprising  (see  Chikese  EMPiRt),  was  still  in  doubt  From  1897  until 
April,  1899,  when  he  retired,  he  was  United  States  minister  to  Greece,  Roumania, 
and  Servia.  Mr.  Rockhill  was  chief  clerk  in  the  United  States  State  Department 
in  1893-94,  and  in  Presidenjt  Qevelend's  second  administration  was  assistant  secretary 
of  state.  He  was  one  of  the  Gold  Democrats  to  support  Mr.  McKinl^  in  1896. 

ROTCAM  OATOOUO  CmUROH.  The  year  1900,  which  had  been  proclaimed  a 
"Holy  Year,"  or  year  of  "Universal  Jubilee,"  has  been  one  of  unusual  interest 
The  "Holy  Year,"  announced  by  papal  decree  as  extending  from  December  25,  1899, 
to  December  25,  1900,  was  inaugurated  by  the  evening  of  the  Porta  Santa,  an  event 
which  had  created  the  most  profound  expectancy  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Catholic 
world.  The  holy  door  is  one  of  the  five  doors  of  the  basilicas  of  St  Peter,  St  Paul, 
St.  John  Lateran,  and  St.  Mary  Major  in  Rome.  In  the  celebration  for  the  opening 
of  the  jubilee,  the  Pope  presides  at  St.  Peter's,  while  three  cardinals  are  delegated 
to  perform  the  service  at  the  other  churches.  Thousands  came  to  see  tliis  im- 
pressive ceremony,  which  was  carried  out  without  a  disturbing  feature  to  mar  the 
solemn  rites,  and  amid  a  religious  splendor  unknown  outside  of  Italy  or  France. 
The  year  was  marked  by  the  canonization  of  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  founder  of 
the  Christian  Brothers.  In  November  the  Pope  issued  an  encyclical  on  "Jesus  Christ 
the  Redeemer  of  the  World,"  addressed  to  the  prelates  of  the  universal  church. 

United  States. — In  the  United  States  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  oldest, 
as  well  as  the  largest  Christian  denomination.  The  earliest  church  dates  its  origin 
shortly  after  the  founding  of  St  Augustine,  Fla.,  in  1565,  and  the  first  diocese,  that 
of  Baltimore,  was  established  1790.  Estimates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
vary,  but  a  conservative  estimate  places  tlw  number  at  8,610,2216,  with  1 1,636  priests, 
ana  12,062  churches.  The  total  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world  is  given  at 
over  230,000,000,  of  whom  less  than  one-tenth  belone  to  English-speaking  nations. 
The  hierarchy  in  this  country,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  church,  consists 
of  the  Apostolic  Del^ation,  Monsignor  Sebastien  Martinelli,  papal  legate;  Rev. 
Francis  Marchetti,  auditor;  and  Rev.  F.  Z.  Rooker,  D.D.,  secretary;  i  cardinal  arch- 
bishop, 13  other  archbishops,  and  78  bishops.  (For  the  College  of  Cardinals,  sec 
Cardinal.)  In  the  United  States  alone,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  controls  10 
universities,  30  secular  seminaries,  with  2630  .students;  79  religious  seminaries,  with 
1998  students;  178  colleges  for  boys,  662  academies  for  girls,  and  3811  parish  schools, 
with  854j523  pupils.  An  event  of  importance  early  in  the  year  was  the  decision  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  that  the  Christian  brothers  in  their 
American  institutes  return  to  the  primitive  observance  of  their  rule,  which  forbids 
the  teadiing  of  Latin  and  Gredc.  The  dispute  has  lasted  some  time,  and  its  settle- 
ment while  regarded  as  technically  just,  has  been  condemned  as  being  against  the 
best  interest  of  Catholic  affairs  in  America,  for  the  work  has  gained  some  d^ee  of 
efficiency,  a  result  of  many  years  of  experience.  The  refusal  of  Harvard  University 
to  admit  graduates  of  Boston  College  to  its  law  school  while  accepting  those  of 
Georgetown  University  gave  rise  to  a  controversy.    See  UNiVERsrriES  and  Colleges. 

On  November  22  occurred  the  dedication  and  forma!  opening  of  Trinity  Collie, 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  archbishop  of  Baltimore 
The  institution  is  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  its  standing  is  in- 
tended to  rank  with  any  girls'  college  in  America.  Among  other  events  of  the  year 
may  be  noted  the  Golden  Jubilee  celebration  of  St,  Patrick's,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  the 
annual  conference  of  Catholic  colleges  in  the  United  States  at  Chicago  (see 
Cathouc  Colleges  of  the  United  States,  Conference  of  the)  ;  the  Golden  Jubilee 
of  the  diocese  of  Savannah,  when  the  new  cathedral  was  dedicated  by  His  Excellency 
Archbishop  Martinelli ;  and  the  congress  of  Roman  Catholic  societies  at  Cincinnati 
in  the  interests  of  fedwation. 
The  religious  problem  in  the  Philippines  has  continued  to  provoke  great  comment, 
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but  with  all  die  discussion  its  solution  appears  to  be  far  distant  In  actual  results 
the  mission  of  Archbishop  Chapetle  (q.v.)  to  adjust  the  altered  relations  of  chufdi 
and  state  has  proved  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  The  question  of  expulsion 
of  the  friars,  who  are  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Filipinos,  and  the  disposition  of 
church  prc^rty,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  pacification  of  the  island ;  yet  the 
natives  are  devout  Catholics,  ^d  what  may  be  done  to  satisfy  them,  and  yet  preserve 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  remains  an  unsolved  enigma.  In  Cuba  1^  arisen  another 
difficult  situation.  Besides  problems  relating  to  church  property  and  marri^e  laws, 
that  of  education  needs  careful  and  dispassionate  consideration.  The  population  of 
Cuba  is  almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  and  while,  under  existing  conditions, 
a  E^ration  of  church  and  state  is  the  only  status  possible,  there  is  no  reason,  it  is 
asserted,  why  religions  instruction  should  be  barred  from  the  school-room,  and 
Roman  Catholics  woold  imdctibtedly  object  to  such  an  act.  The  appointment  of 
Monsignor  Sbarretti  as  bishop  of  Havana,  late  auditor  of  the  Apostolic  Delegation 
at  Washington,  was  received  with  great  opposition  by  the  Cuban  party,  which  desired 
the  appointment  of  a  native.  This  opposition,  however,  ai^ears  to  be  subsiding  in 
general  acquiescence  to  the  wisdom  of  the  selection.  The  acknowledged  ability  and 
tact  of  Monsignor  Sbkrretti,  it  is  c<Mifidently  expected,  will  be  of  great  influence 
in  reconciling  existing  anomalies. 

Foreign  Countries. — During  the  year  considerable  attention  has  been  directed  to 
an  "away  from  Rome"  movenient,  which,  at  first  confined  to  German  provinces, 
gradually  gained  influence  among  the  Slavs  and  Czechs,  and  attamed  its  greatest 
strength,  so  it  is  said,  in  France  and  Austria,  where  it  attracted  many  adherents, 
while  an  opposite  movement  in  France  has  been  almost  overlooked.  The  trial  and 
condemnation  of  twelve  Assumptionist  fathers  in  Paris  on  charge  of  maintaining 
an  illegal  association  naturally  occasioned  some  discussion  as  to  the  unjustness  of  the 
judgment  The  fathers  have  not  lacked  defenders,  who  believe  the  action  of  the 
government  was  instigated  by  a  desire  to  satisfy  the  anti-clerical  element  and  who 
minimize  the  seriousness  of  the  crime,  citing  in  proof  the  smallness  of  the  attached 
penal^.  StiU  the  Assumptionist  organ.  La  Croix,  which  is  the  expression  of  an 
agitative  and  subversive  policy,  has  given  just  grounds  for  many  chains,  and,  with 
its  immense  circulatipn  (a  quarter  of  a  millicm) ,  exerts  a  dangerous  influence,  which 
can  be  easily  understood.  (See  Prance,  paragraph  The  Ministry  and  the  Congrega- 
tions.) In  England,  more  than  ordinary  interest  has  been  centred  in  the  contro- 
versy between  Professor  St.  George  Mivart  and  the  church,  represented  by  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan,  archbishop  of  Westminster.  The  views  held  by 
Professor  Mivart,  who  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  in 
England,  were  at  decided  variance  with  the  dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  called  forth  bitter  criticism  from  the  Catholic  press.  When  opportunity  was 
given.  Professor  Mivart  refused  to  withdraw  his  position,  and  his  excommunication 
followed  shortly  afterward.  (See  Mivart,  Sr.  George.)  The  year  marked  flie 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierardiy  in 
England.  On  September  34,  an  International  Catholic  Scientific  Congress  met  at 
Munich;  somewhat  later  German  Catholics  held  their  forty-seventh  annual  congress 
at  Bonn,  a  feature  of  which  was  a  tendency  toward  closer  bonds  between  the  Em- 
peror and  his  Cattiolic  subjects. 

Missions. — In  the  conduct  of  foreign  missions,  the  French  have  by  far  the  largest 
part  The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  work  is  about  60,000,  including 
rqiresentatives  from  100  to  I30  congregations,  of  which  Benedictines,  Capuchins, 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  La;^rists,  and  Trappists  furnish  the  most 
representatives.  Of  this  number,  44,000  are^  women,  among  whom  the  proportion  of 
French  workers  to  the  total  is  correspondingly  great  Besides  the  regular  orders, 
there  are  two  or  three  thousand  secular  priests  and  a  large  band  of  natives  engaged 
in  the  work.  The  yearly  receipts  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  amount  to  nearly 
7,000,000  francs,  of  which  France  contributes  over  4,000,000. 

RONTaBN  RATB  IN  BURGBHT.  An  immense  number  of  Ronfa^en  ray,  or 
X-ray,  pictures  have  been  made  during  1900,  to  verify  or  determine  diagnoses  of 
fracture,  sprains,  foreign  bodies,  dislocations,  etc  In  many  cases  problems  were 
solved,  in  many  the  skiagrams  were  inconclusive.  A  committee  of  the  American 
Surreal  Association,  appointed  in  1897,  reported  in  May,  ipcx),  on  the  medico-legal 
relations  of  the  X-ray.  The  members  of  the  committee  report  that  many  mistakes 
have  been  made  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  fracture;  that  defective  plates 
lead  to  many  errors ;  that  X-rays  should  not  be  employed  as  a  routine  practice,  but 
that  the  surgeon  should  employ  all  the  trustworthy  methods  of  experience;  that 
skiagrams  of  the  skull,  the  vertebral  column,  the  pelvis  and  the  hips  are  far  from 
satisfactorj;;  that  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  skiagrams  only  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  their  appearances,  their  dlst(Httons  and  the  relative  values  of  their 
shadows  and  outlines.  It  was  unanimotisly  agreed  by  the  members  of  the  association. 
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at  which  the  r^ort  was  read,  that  the  association  does  not  sanction  the  X-ray  as  a 
part  of  expert  evidence.  The  Rontgen  Society  of  America  held  its  first  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  December  13  and  14,  1900.  Papers  were  read  on  the  appHcation 
of  skiagraphy  and  an  exhibition  was  given  of  apparatus  and  skiagrams.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  society  is  Dr.  Heber  Robarts,  editor  of  The  X-ray  JounuU  of  St  Louis; 
the  secretary  is  Dr.  J.  Rudis-Jicinsky,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

R08B,  BOOIETY  OF  TRB.   See  RusKiH  SodXTY  of  London. 

RO0TAMD,  Edmond.  See  Drama. 

ROUMANIA,  a  kingdom  of  southeastern  Europe,  is  situated  between  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  Bulgaria.  Its  area  is  stated  at  square  miles,  and  the 
population  was  estimated  in  i8gg  at  5,Qi3^)ao,  of  which  only  1&8  per  cent  live  in  the 
cities.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  is  Bocharest,  with  a  population  of  280,000  in 
i8t)p.  Though  the  most  progressive  of  the  lower  Danube  states,  Roumania  depends 
mamly  on  its  apiculture,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  85.25  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  for  18^  consisted  of  cereals  and  2.5  per  cent,  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
year  1899  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  Roumania  has  experienced  for  a  long  time. 
The  failure  of  the  principal  crops  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  commercial  panic  in 
a  country  where  by  far  Uie  largest  part  of  the  poptilation  follow  agriculture  for 
a  living. 

The  official  returns  for  the  foreign  commerce  of  Roumania  for  1898  give  the  exports 
and  imports  as  283,181,567  and  389,908,439  francs  respectively,  against  224,179^690  and 
3S5.78a|8Q4  francs  in  thej>recedit^  year.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  exports  consist  of 
agricultural  products.  The  budget  of  Roumania  for  1900  balanced  at  228,805,000 
francs,  against  222,095,000  in  and  101,357,605  francs  in  1894.  The  reventte  is 
derived  chiefly  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  monopolies,  and  state  domains.  The 
public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  1,292,240,030  francs. 
All  the  railway  lines  of.  Roumania  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  state.  The  total 
length  of  lines  open  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  1900  was  1932  miles,  against  1895  miles  in 
18^  There  were  also  72  miles  under  construction  and  360  miles  being  surv^ed. 
The  navigation  on  the  Danube  duiiM  1899  has  decreased  ccmsiderably,  a  fact  due 
mainly  to  the  failure  of  the  crops.  The  number  of  vessels  cleared  during  the  year 
was  1056,  with  an  aggregate  tonn^e  of  1,070,367,  against  1419  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,476,119  in  1898.  The  state  religion  of  Roumania  is  Greek  Orthodox,  and 
is  professed  by  about  5,000,000  persons  out  of  a  total  population  of  5,912,920.  Educa- 
tion is  still  very  backward,  although  very  large  sums  are  devoted  to  it  by  the 
government.  Two  universities  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  have  an  attendance  of  2210 
and  420  students  respectively.  Military  service  is  compulsory  for  every  male  Rou- 
manian between  the  ages  of  21  and  46  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  term  of  service 
in  the  active  army  is  3  years.  The  annual  contingent  or  conscripts  is  between  26,000 
and  30,000  men.  The  peace  strength  of  the  active  army  is  3089  officers  and  41.400 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  The  total  war  strength  is  given  as  3940  officers, 
167,316  men,  52,604  horses,  and  384  guns.  The  navy  of  Roumania  consists  of  21 
vessels,  including  i  protected  cruiser  and  6  torpedo  bc^ts.  Roumania  has  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  D^uties,  although  the  king  has  a  suspensive  veto  over  all  laws  passed 
by  them.  The  Senate  consists  of  120  members,  elected  for  8  years,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  183  members,  elected  for  4  years.  The  electoral  franchise  is  limited, 
the  whole  tax-paying  male  population  being  divided  into  3  colleges,  according  to  their 
property  or  educational  qualifications.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  council  of 
8  members,  with  the  prime  minister  as  president  For  purposes  of  local  administra- 
tion Roumania  is  divided  into  32  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  arrondissements 
and  communes.  The  political  status  of  Dobruja  differs  from  that  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  in  that  it  does  not  elect  any  senators  or  deputies. 

History. — The  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  has  always  been  a  more  or  less 
prominent  feature  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  Roumania,  became  especially 
conspicuous  during  1900.  The  failure  of  the  crops  and  the  resulting  dissatisfaction 
among  the  agriculturi  population,  together  with  the  renewal  of  the  ritual  murder" 
accusations  against  the  J[ews  in  Prussia  and  Austria-Httngary,  gave  a  new  stimulus 
to  the  cause  of  anti-Semitism  in  Roumania.  The  total  number  of  Jews  in  Roumania 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  260,000,  and  of  this  number  not  more  than  1000  are 
rec<^ized  as  citizens,  although  the  burden  of  taxation  is  borne  by  all  the  Jews  alike. 
With  re^rd  to  education,  the  Jews  in  Roumania  are  at  an  even  greater  disadvantage 
than  their  coreligionists  in  Russia,  for  while  in  the  latter  country  the  admission  of 
Jews  to  the  secondary  and  higher  educational  institutions  is  restricted  to  a  small 
part,  the  Roumanian  government  has  practically  excluded  the  Jews  from  every 
educational  institution  maintained  by  the  state.  Moreover,  in  certain  instances  the 
government  has  dosed  schools  maintained  by  the  Jewish  communities  at  thdr  own 
expense,  by  declaring  unconstitutional  the  tax  levied  for  that  purpose  and  voluntarily 
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imposed  by  the  Jews  themselves  on  articles  exclusively  used  by  them.  As  a  result 
of  the  incessant  persecution,  the  Jewish  emigration  from  Roumania  during  the  last 
year  has  increased  to  an  enormous  extent  While  the  bulk  of  the  emigrants  tum 
to  the  United  States  as  a  refuge,  a  considerable  number  have  also  settled  in  Brazil, 
Cyprus,  and  Turkey.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Premier  Carp  was  reported  to  have 
taken  some  measures  toward  ameliorating  the  condition  of  ue  Jews  in  Roumania; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  reforms,  even  if  attempted  in  good  faith,  would 
be  effective  in  a  country  where  Uie  sentiment  against  the  Jews  is  so  strong  and 
deeply  rooted  as  it  is  in  Roumania. 

The  financial  situation  in  Roumania  is  becoming  very  grave,  and  the  government 
is  being  continually  urged  to  curtail  its  expenses ;  out  as  yet  the  government  has  not 
taken  any  steps  in  that  direction,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  deficit  for  the  past  year,  it 
was  compelled  to  part  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  national  bank  stock  and 
its  forests  to  the  amount  of  43,000,000  francs.  The  situation  is  still  more  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  Germany,  the  old  creditor  of  Rotunania,  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
anxious  to  give  further  financial  accommodation,  while  the  impaired  credit  o£ 
Roumania  midces  it  extremdy  dIfSctdt,  if  not  impossible,  to  float  a  loan  elsewhere. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Senate  passed  a  commercial  convention  with  Greece 
a  vote  of  73  to  12.  For  foreign  relations  of  Roumania,  see  Bin£AUA. 

ROWINQ*  The  annual  races  of  the  Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association  were 
held  as  usual  on  the  Hudson  River,  at  Poughkeepsie,  June  29  to  July  2,  The 
eight-oared  'varsity  race,  four  miles,  was  won  by  Pennsylvania,  19.44H;  second, 
Wisconsin,  19.46H;  third,  Cornell,  20.04^;  fourth,  Columbia,  20.c&i^;  fifth, 
Georgetown,  20.igyi.  The  eight-oared  freshman  race,  two  miles,  was  won  by 
Wisconsin,  9^45^;  second,  Pennsylvania;  third,  Cornell;  fourth,  Columbia.  The 
four-oared  'varsity  race,  two  miles,  was  won  by  Pennsylvania,  10.31^;  second, 
Columbia;  third,  Cornell.  A  larger  number  of  crews  took  part  in  the  eight-oared 
'varsity  race  than  in  sixteen  years,  when  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Colum- 
bia, and  Bowdoin  rowed  at  Saratoga  I^ke  in  1884.  It  is  announced  that  in 
iQoi  six  crews  will  compete  in  this  race,  Syracuse  entering  for  the  first  time. 
Georgetown  was  a  new  factor  in  college  rowing  in  igoo  and  placed  a  surprisingly 
good  crew  on  the  water.  The  race  was  one  of  the  fastest  and  most  excitmg 
seen  in  some  years,  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  and  Wisconsin  rowing  abreast  to  the 
three  and  a  half  mile  point.  This  is  the  third  successive  year  that  Pennsylvania 
has  defeated  Cornell,  after  the  latter  had  twice  easily  defeated  Yale  and  Harvard 
and  after  her  crews  had  defeated  Pennsylvania  year  after  year.  The  Harvard- 
Yale  races  were  held  at  New  London,  Conn.,  June  28.  Yale  won  the  eight-oared 
'varsity  race,  four  miles,  in  2i.i2fi;  Harvard  won  the  eight-oared  freshman  race, 
two  miles,in  12.01, and  the  four-oared  'varsity  race,  two  mues,in  13.22.  The  captain 
of  Harvard's  'varsity  crew,  who  was  one  of  the  best  oars  in  the  boat,  was  injured 
shortly  before  the  race,  making  the  victory  of  Yale  less  satisfactory  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  annual  regatta  of  the  National  Association  of 
Amateur  Oarsmen  was  held  on  the  Harlem  Speedway  Course,  New  York  City, 
July  19  to  21.  It  was  chiefly  interesting  for  the  fact  that  the  contest  was  held  to 
decide  the  American  representatives  for  the  international  boat  races  at  Paris.  E. 
H.  Ten  £yck,  of  the  Wachusett  Boat  Club,  won  the  single  sculls,  but  fouled  John 
Rumohr  in  doing  so,  and  the  next  day  absented  himselffrom  participating  in  tilie 
national  single  scull  championship,  which  was  won  by  Rumohr  on  debult  Con- 
siderable was  said  during  the  year  against  the  amateur  standing  of  both  these 
rowers.  Ten  Eyck  did  not  represent  the  Association  at  Paris  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  the  latter  to  pay  for  the  passage  and  expenses  of  his  father  and  a  trainer  to  and 
from  France.  The  races  to  decide  the  contestants  in  the  eight-oared  event  in 
Paris  were  won  by  the  Vesper  Boat  Club,  which  went  to  Paris  soon  after  and 
easily  won  the  eight-oared  Exposition  championship  by  four  lengths  over  crews 
of  Ghent,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Paris,  etc.  The  absence  of  English  crews  was 
a  disappointment  to  the  American  oarsmen.  The  United  States  Naval  Academy 
cadets  as  usual  rowed  several  races  with  college  crews,  defeating  the  Yale  fresh- 
men, two  miles,  in  lalc^  and  being  beaten  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
'varsity  crew,  two  miles,  in  10.36^.  The  Naval  cadet  freshmen  beat  a  University 
of  Pennsylvania  crew,  one  and  a  half  miles,  in  8.1 1.  Abroad,  B.  Hunting  Howell, 
an  American  student  at  Cambridge,  who  had  for  two  successive  vears  captured  the 
Winfield  sculls,  which  represents  the  championship  of  Great'  Britain,  and  the 
Diamond  sculls  of  the  Henley  Regatta,  and  who  holds  the  records  for  these 
events,  was  defeated  in  both  contests.  In  1901  the  United  States  will  again  be 
represented  at  the  Henley  Regatta,  as  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  crew  ^1  com- 
pete for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  in  eights. 

ROTAX.  AOADBBIT,  London  (Burlington  House,  Piccadilly),  founded  i;68  by 
Geoi|;e  III.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  academy  of  art  and  the  holding  of  annual 
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exhibitions,  open  to  artists  of  distinguished  ability.  In  1900  there  were  39  royal 
academicians  and  4  retired  and  30  associates  and  4  retired. 

ROTAIi  AROH  MASONB,  the  seventh  degree  in  Masonry,  reported  for 
44  jfrand  chapters,  each  representing  3  State  or  Territory  (except  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia),  and  2426  subordinate  chapters,  with  a  total  membership  of  193.194- 
There  are,  besides,  21  subordinate  chapters  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Chile,  and  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  are  under  the  imme- 
diate Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter.  General  grand  high  priest,  James 
W.  Taylor,  Luthersville,  Ga.;  general  grand  secretary,  Christopher  G.  Fox, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  . 

aOTAIi  SodaSTt,  London  (Burlington  House.  Piccadilly^,  a  world-renowned 
society,  formed  in  1660  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  investigation.  It  has  about  500 
fellows  and  50  forei^  members.  It  has  afforded  assistance  to  many  eiqKditions  and 
researches,  and  published  a  vast  amount  of  literature,  which  includes  some  celebrated 
works.  It  awards  the  Copley  medal,  which  has  been  received  by  many  of  the  famous 
scientists  of  the  world,  two  royal  medals,  and  the  Rumford,  Davy,  Darwin,  Buchanan. 
Sylvester,  and  Hughes  medals.  The  library  contains  about  50,000  volumes  and  many 
busts  and  paintings.  The  society  has  pubushed  its  Philosophical  Transactions  nnce 
1665  and  its  Proceedings  since  1800. 

RUBBER.  Each  year  rubber  is  more  extensively  employed  for  electrical  pur- 
poses, and  during  igoo  it  was  used  by  the  United  States  government  in  place  of 
gutta-percha  as  a  coatint^  for  submarine  caUes  laid  among  the  PhiliMiine  Islands..  The 
manufacture  of  bicycle  tires  has  enormously  increased  the  demand  for  rubber  and  also 
its  price.  According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  the  annual 
production  of  rubber  in  the  world  is"  57,500  tons,  of  which  21,000  tons  are  used  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  2t,ooo  tons  in  Great  Britain,  most  of  that  imported 
into  the  United  States  being  in  the  crude  form.  The  chief  producers  are:  The 
Amazon  district,  25,000  tons;  the  rest  of  South  America,  3500  tons;  Java  and 
Borneo,  1000  tons ;  East  and  West  Africa,  24,000  tons ;  Madagascar  and  Mauritius, 
1000  tons;  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon,  500  tons.  While  the  annual  demand  for 
rubber  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  world's  product  seems  perfectly  able  to  keep  pace 
with  this  increased  demand  India-rubber  forests  of  vast  extent  have  within  a  year 
or  two  been  discovered  in  Bolivia,  including  new  species  of  the  tree  heretofore 
anlmown.  The  fact  is  not  generally  known  that  india-rubber  is  not  the  product  of 
a  single  species  of  trees,  but  is  produced  by  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  plants,  some 
of  which  require  a  moist  soil  and  atmosphere,  while  others  will  thrive  in  a  stony 
soil  with  only  an  intermittent  rainfall.  Hence,  in  tropical  regions  the  possibility  of 
procuring  sufficient  quantities  seems  endless. 

The  following  additional  statistics  are  also  taken  from  the  Bulletin  already  named, 
and  relate  to  me  United  States:  In  1899  there  were  imported  51,063,066  pounds,  at 
an  average  cost  of  62.1  cents  per  pound ;  and  in  1900,  49,377,138  pounds,  at  an  average 
cost  of  63.1  cents  per  pound.  The  rubber  imports  for  the  last  decade  have  beoi 
valued  as  follows : 

1891   $i8,02o,(«4     1896   $16,781,533 

189a   1*833,090    i8»   17^58,103 


1893   17,964.667     1898   25,S4SJ9S 

1894   15,162,333     1899   3WSW 


1895  •   18^75,383     1900   31,555^ 

ROBT  ICIia9&  See  Gbks. 

RtrSSnr,  Johk,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  the  great  English  art  critic  and  «>ctal 
reformer,  died  on  January  20,  1900,  at  Brantwood,  Coniston  Water,  Lancashire. 
Eighty-one  years  before— on  February  8,  iSi^he  was  bom  in  London.  His  rearing 
was  shelteredj  Scottishly  severe,  ytt  of  a  liberal  culture ;  mostly  ignorant  of  toys,  yet 
wise  in  acquamtanceship  with  Byron  and  Wordsworth,  Addison  and  Scott  At  4  he 
read  and  wrote ;  at  5  was  confirmedly  bookish,  and  at  6  manufactured  volumes  of 
his  own  with  laborious  imitation  of  print.  His  foundation  in  art  was  due  to  J.  D. 
Harding  and  Copley  Fielding,  and  when  in  1835  be  entered  print  with  a  series  of 
geological  essays  for  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  he  was  able  to  add  requisite 
Illustrations.  After  various  and  fragmentary  tuition,  he  in  1837  took  up  residence 
as  gentleman-commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  184a. 
It  was  in  1843,  with  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters,  that 
Ruskin  formally  began  his  activities  in  criticism.  Modem  Painters  was  not  com- 
pleted until  i860,  but  meanwhile  appeared  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  (1849)  and 
The  Stones  of  Venice  (1851-53).  In  1851  Ruskin  forwarded  to  the  Times  the 
famous  letter  m  defence  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  then  an  obscure  group 
of  youthful  artists  purposing  a  return  to  that  nature  from  whii^  they  held  the 
Florentine  first  b>  have  departed.  This  letter,  followed  dtiring  the  same  year  by  the 
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volume  Pre-RaphaelxHsm,  of  course  induced  against  him  a  running  fire  of  ridicule. 
In  1853  he  pronounced  by  invitation  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh 
four  lectures  on  architecture  and  painting.  . 

The  year  i860  marks  the  trend  from  art  toward  social  science.  Of  the  Unto  Thts 
Last  articles— downright  Carlylese  at  that  time  written  from  Switzerland  for  the 
Comkill—inxt  fonr  were  fmblished;  Thadeeray,  the  editor,  counselling  discon- 
tinuance in  fear  for  the  magazine.  Sesame  and  Lilies  (1865)  and  The  Crown  of 
Wild  Olive  (1866),  proeeedmg  along  the  new  lines,  proved  as  to  sales  the  most 
popular  of  their  author's  books.  Having  previously  (1865)  joined  D.  G.  Rossetti 
and  F.  D.  Maurice  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Workingmen's  College,  London,  Ruskin 
was  in  i967  elected  Rede  lecturer  at  Cambridge.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Oxford  chair  of  fine  arts,  founded  the  year  before  by  Felix  Slade.  He  filled  the 
Sheldonian  auditorium  with  unusual  crowds,  and,  three  imes  rechosen,  at  last 
resigned  in  1879  only  from  a  realization  that  to  his  auditors  the  intrinsic  attraction 
was  not  his  subject,  but  the  fashion  of  his  phrasing  it.  His  lectures — such  as 
Aratra  PenteUci—ht  esteemed  the  closest-wrought  of  his  writings.  His  periodi- 
cal, Fors  Clavigera,  he  founded  in  1871,  continuing  it  until  1879.  In  1871  he  insti- 
tuted St.  George's  Guild,  a  co-operative  land-owning  association  as  by  himself 
advocated,  upon  which  he  made  settlements  aggregating  £10,500.  Not  to  be  omitted 
is  the  memorable  critique  on  the  Whistler  pictures  (1877),  with  the  consequent  libel 
action  by  the  aggrieved  artist  and  the  mock  award  of  a  farthing  damages.  In  1884 
Ruskin  was  ^^in  lecturing  at  Oxford  and,  it  is  said,  intended  a  public  demmciation 
of  vivisection  as  there  practised.  Prom  this  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  authorities. 
But  when,  almost  immediately  thereafter,  there  were  voted  to  vivisection  funds 
denied  his  own  department,  he  a  second  time  resigned.  Repeated  attacks  of  illness, 
which  had  already  so  early  as  1^76  asserted  themselves,  made  necessary  for  his  later 
years  the  calm  seclusion  of  his  Brantwood  home. 

In  personal  ai^>earance  Ruskin  was  tall,  thin,  and  stooping,  with  pronounced 
features  of  English  cast — the  blue  eyes  overhung  by  heavy  brows.  In  character  be 
was  simple,  impulsive,  and  sympathetic.  Long  before  he  died  his  generosity  had 
dispensed  an  ample  fortune.  Trouble  of  health  and  cruel  disappointmoits  now  and 
again  badgered  him  into  bitterness  of  heart,  bat  could  not  dim  his  real  graciousness. 
In  addition  to  the  St.  Geoi^'s  Guild  above  referred  to,  his  material  benefactions 
were  extensive.  Besides  important  presents  to  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he 
endowed  the  Taylorian  galleries,  Oxford,  catalog^ued  the  silicas  of  the  British 
Museum,  established  a  linen  industry  at  Keswick,  and  revived  hand-loom  weaving  in 
Langdale.  Perhaps. his  most  valuable  gift  was  that  of  St.  George's  Museum  (Brst 
placed  at  Walkley,  but  in  1890  removed  to  Sheffield),  which  contains  choice  speei^ 
mens  of  fine  art,  including  rare  books,  missals,  and  casts,  together  with  selected 
working  collections  in  mineralogy  and  natural  history. 

John  Ruskin'g  exclusive  work  in  art  criticinn  was  introddoed  In  i&p  with  the 
preparation  of  Modem  Painters;  closed  with  the  publication  ci  Unto  This  Last  in 
i860.  The  period  is  marked  by  three  pre-eminent  contribntioDS  to  aesthetics:  the 
five-vohmi«  series  of  Modem  Painters,  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  and  The 
Stones  of  Venice.  These  embodied  as  many  predominant  purposes.  The  first  was 
to  secure  for  Turner,  then  old  and  in  neglect,  a  general  attentlorn  and  repute ;  so  sac-- 
cessfully  realized  as  quite  to  embarrass  that  diffident  landscapist  and  astonish 
Ruskin  himself.  The  second  was  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Poussin, 
Claude,  Canaletto.  and  the  early  Dutch  school,  the  "excellence  and  supremacy"  of 
Luini,  Botticelli.  Tintoret,  and  Carpaccio— "despised  until  I  spoke  of  them."  The 
third  was  the  glorification  of  the  Gothic.  Ruskin's  dicta  concemiite  art  were  few, 
SAid  not  at  all  complex.  True  art,  he  said,  is  praise— the  delight  01 a  great  soul  In 
the  object  which  it  contemplates,  and  which  with  insinred  ttnconscionsness  it  inter- 
prets  to  those  of  more  imperfect  understanditig.  True  art  serves  tiseful  ends, 
chiefly  by  enhancing  pre-existent  right  moral  conditions,  and  by  making  permanently 
visible  much  which  must  otherwise  remain  outside  the  range  alike  of  science  and 
of  memory.  Of  Ruskin  it  was  once  said  hy  William  Morris  that  In  all  the  nineteenth 
century  he  alone  made  art  a  possibility  m  England.  And  this,  it  is  conceded,  he 
acrompllshed  because  he  was  the  first  to  place  art-critidsm  upon  a  proper^  sdentifie 
basis. 

It  was  the  knowie^^e  that  many  were  barred  from  the  bene^enecs  of  art  that 
diverted  Ruskm  to  social  philosophy.  The  political  economy  of  the  time  he  found  to 
be  but  a  more  or  less  superficial  study  of  certain  commercial  phenomena.  True 
political  economy  he  believed  to  concern  the  maintenance  of  the  largest  number  in  a 
condition  of  happiness  and  efficiency.  To  attain  this  condition  he  would  have  Uie 
state  assume  toward  its  members  a  patriarchal  relationship,  superintending  ednca- 
tion^  defining  work  hours,  and  determining  wage.  This  system,  with  its  extoisive 
ramifications,  has.  as  is  well  known,  long  been  the  scorn  of  professional  economists. 
Yet  more  and  more  these  latter  are  commg  to  confess  the  possibility  of  the  ennoble- 
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ment  of  function  throng^  the  influence  of  environment  In  1879  there  was  organized 
the  Ruskin  Society— originally  known  as  the  Ruskin  Societies  of  the  Rose— which, 
examining  education,  poetry,  art,  ethics,  and  much  else,  still  flourishes  in  many  targe 
cities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  Ruskin 's  publications  no  particularized  description  could  here  be  attempted. 
The  excellent  bibliography  of  R.  H.  Shepherd  (London,  5th  ed.,  188a)  is  recom- 
mended. 

For  the  detaUs  of  his  life  his  own  delightful  Praterita  (1885-to)  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  tiie  work  by  W.  G.  Collin^ood  (2  vols.,  1893).  Colltngwood's  The 
Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin  (1891)  is  considired  authoritative  on  the  subjKt 
which  it  treats.  For  an  account  and  analysis  of  Ruskin's  social  theories  and  labors, 
see  Professor  J.  A.  Hobson's  John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer  (1898).  During  1900 
a  number  of  Ruskin  studies  were  published.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
sketch  by  M.  H.  Spielmann,  interesting  for  its  i)ersonaI  reminiscences  and  anecdotal 
manner;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Meynell's  critique,  difficult  in  style  and  hazy  in  conclusions;  M. 
Mather's  work,  which  has  been  commended ;  the  booklet  by  M.  A.  Ward  in  Prophets 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  series,  and  the  characteristic  essay  by  F.  H.  Harrison  in 
his  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  MUl,  and  Other  Literary  Estimates,  The  German  work,  loiut 
Ruskin,  Sein  Leben  und  Lebens-werk,  by  Samuel  Saenger,  is  excellent  It  is  an- 
nounced that  Ruskin's  complete  worlu  are  being  translated  into  both  French  and 
German. 

B0BKIK  BOOIETT  OF  LONDON  (Society  of  the  Rose),  organized  in  t88i 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  works  of  John  Ruskin  and  of  difftising  by  lectures 
and  papers  a  knowledge  oihis  teachings.  An  excellent  library  is  possessed  by  the 
society  and  was  largely  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  Secretary,  J.  P.  Smart  Jr.,  5 
Mount  View  Road,  Crouch  Hill,  London,  N.,  England. 

RUSSBLL,  Charles  Arthur,  Baron  Killowen,  lord  chief  justice  of  England, 
was  the  most  celebrated  barrister  of  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  his  death,  August 
10,  1900.  Bom  at  Newry,  Ireland,  in  1832,  he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  was  a  barrister's  clerk  at  Belfast  before  goit%  to  England.  In  1859  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  his  earliest  practice  being  on  the  Northern  Circuit  with 
Liverpool  as  a  centre.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
queen's  counsel.  In  the  general  election  of  1874  Russell  was  defeated,  but  in  1880  he 
entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  for  Dunkald,  and  was  one  of  Pamell's  most  active 
colleagues.  In  1886,  the  year  in  which  he  was  knighted,  and  again  in  189a  Gladstone 
made  him  attorney-general.  Contrary  to  custom,  Lord  Russell  then  gave  up  a  large 
private  practice.  Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Rowen  in  1894  he  was  appointed  lord  of 
ai^ieal  in  ordinary  and  a  life  peerage  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  same  year 
he  succeeded  Lord  Coleridge  as  lord  chief  justice,  being  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
since  the  Reformation  to  hold  that  position. 

His  forensic  powers  were  exceptional,  but  combined  as  they  were  with  skill  in 
cross-examination  and  shrewd  common-sense,  gave  him  first  place  in  the  law  courts 
rather  than  in  Parliament  He  figured  in  a  loi^  list  of  celebrated  cases.  As  leading 
counsel  for  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  and  the  Irish  members  before  the  Pamell  Com- 
mission, he  caused  a  great  sensation  by  exposing  the  Pigott  forgeries  in  the  London 
Times.  In  1889  he  defended  Mrs.  Maybrick  in  the  celebrated  murder  trial.  A 
prominent  figure  in  England's  international  relations,  he  was  one  of  the  British 
counsel  in  connection  with  the  United  States  fisheries  arbitration  case,  and  repre- 
sented the  British  government  on  the  international  tribunal  which  dealt  with  the 
Venezuelan  claims.  His  public  service  most  admired  in  America  is  his  advocacy 
of  international  arbitration.  His  address  on  this  subject  before  (he  American  Bar 
Association  in  1896  ranks  among  the  notable  contributions  to  Ae  discussion.  Had 
he  lived  Lord  Russell  would  undoubtedly  have  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national tribunal  constituted  by  the  Hague  convention. 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  comprising  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  Europe  and  nearly 
sS  per  cent  of  Asia.  Its  total  area  as  given  in  the  census  of  1897  is  8,oi5o,395  square 
mites — 2,095,616  in  Europe  and  6.564.77B  in  Asia.  The  population  of  Russia  in  1897 
was  128,932,173,  which  gives  a  density  of  population  for  the  whole  empire  of  15  to 
the  square  mile.  Of  the  total  population,  only  16.280,978  lived  in  towns,  100,087,849 
dwelling  in  the  counti^.  At  present  the  population  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  over 
I3(^ooo,ooa  The  chief  cities  of  European  Russia,  according  to  the  census  of  1897. 
are:  St  Petersburg,  1,267.023;  Moscow,  988,614:  Warsaw  (Poland),  638,209,  and 
Odessa,  405,041.  In  Asiatic  Russia  the  largest  cities  are:  Tiflis  (Caucasus),  160.645: 
Tashkend  (Turkestan),  156.414;  and  Baku  (Caucasus).  112,253.  The  government  of 
Russia^  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy,  the  emperor  wielding  the  I^slative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers,  and  restricted  in  his  rule  only  by  certain  precedents, 
such  as  the  taw  of  succession.   The  immediate  administration  01  the  empire  is  under 
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the  control  of  four  councils.  The  most  important  of  them,  the  Council  of  State, 
consists  of  an  unlimited  numlwr  of  members  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  is 
divided  into  the  four  departments  of  legislation,  civil  and  churchy  administratioit, 
finance  and  "industry,  sciences  and  commerce.  The  Ruling  Senate  is  invested  with 
judicial  and  exceptive  functions  and  is  divided  into  six  departments,  two  of  which 
are  Courts  of  Cassation.  The  functions  of  the  Holy  Synod  are  cwifined  to  the 
saperinfendence  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  its  membership  is  made  up  of  church 
dienitarics.  The  fourth  council  is  the  Comftiiitee  of  Ministers,  consisting  of  12 
mmistcrs,  who  arc  at  the  head  of  the  12  government  departments,  and  several  grand 
dukes  and  ex-ministers.  Fbr  administrative  purposes  the  empire  is  divided  into 
governments  or  provinces,  which  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  districts.  The  goyem- 
ments  are  administered  by  governors,  and  some  of  them  are  united  into  circles 
(okrug),  such  as  those  of  Finland,  Poland,  etc.,  each  of  them  administered  by 
a  epvemor-general,  who  in  some  cases  is  assisted  by  a  council. 

EiHieraHon.—T)K  emigration  from  Russia  is  chiefly  to  the  United  States ;  and, 
according  to  Hie  latest  report  of  the  commissioner-general  of  immigration,  the  number 
of  immigrants  from  Russia  and  Finland  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1900 
was  90,^7,  against  60,982  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  almost  50  per  cent. 
In  regard  to  races,  the  immigrants  from  Russia  were  divided  as  follows:  Hebrews, 
37,011 ;  Finns,  12,515;  Poles,  22.500;  Lithuanians.  10,297.  and  Russians,  I165.  The 
migration  to  Siberia  is  also  constantly  increasing,  and  will  undoubtedly  become 
larger  with  the  completion  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  the  abolition  of  the 
exue  sjjrstem. 

Agneulture  and  Industries. — According  to  the  figures  of  the  central  committee  on 
statistics,  the  crops  for  1900  were  generallpr  satisfactory,  with  the  reception  of  a  few 
governments  in  southern  European  Russia  and  in  western  Siberia.  The  crops  of 
the  principal  grains  were  as  follows:  Rye,  1,415.388,000  poods,  against  i,39i.775,ooo 
in  1899;  wheat,  659,041,000  poods,  against  619,317,000  in  1899;  oats,  721,562,000 
poods;  barley,  309,475,000  poods;  potatoes,  1,564.999,000  poods,  against  1,473.807,000 
in  the  previous  year;  hay,  3,008,991,200  poods,  and  beets,  7,039,994  tons.  The  pood 
is  equ^  to  36.112  pounds.  The  exports  of  principal  grains  for  1901  are  estimated  as 
follows:  Wheat,  170.000,000  poods;  rye,  120,000.000  poods;  oats,  75,000,000  poods, 
and  barley,  60,000,000  poods,  llie  output  of  distilled  spirits  for  the  fiscal  year  1900 
amounted  to  86,075,142  |;alIon6,  against  74,692,297  in  1899.  The  sugar  production 
for  the  current  season  is  estimated  at  1,950.000,000  pounds,  against  1,800,000,000 
pounds  in  the  preceding  year.  The  industrial  progress  of  Russia  has  been  marked 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  show  a  marked 
decline.  The  total  production  of  cast  iron  during  the  calendar  year  1899  was  163,195,811 
poods,  while  the  production  of  the  same  material  for  the  first  6  months  of  igoo 
amounted  to  87,367,527  poods,  against  80,751,399  during  the  same  period  in  the 
preceding;  year.  The  output  of  coal  during  1899  is  estimated  at  nearly  13,000,000 
tons,  agamst  12,032,000  tons  in  1898.  But,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  output,  the 
import  of  coal  from  foreign  countries  is  constantly  increasing  on  account  of  the 
increased  industrial  activity  and  the  construction  of  new  railways.  The  government 
is  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  fuel  problem,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
develop  the  vast  turf  fields  of  the  empire.  A  commission,  appointed  by  the  ministries 
of  agriculture  and  state  domains  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  turf  deposits  of 
the  empire  and  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  and  needs  of  the  turf  industry,  has 
recommended  the  following  measures:  The  government  to  publish  broadcast  the 
results  of  the  investigation  for  the  benefit  of  private  owners  of  tnrf  lands ;  expedi- 
tions to  be  sent  out  by  the  government  for  the  examination  of  private  turf  lands  on 
request  of  the  owners;  to  establish  along  the  railway  lines  stations  for  the  testing 
of  turf  samples;  to  rent  the  government  turf  lands  on  easy  terms  and  for  long 
periods,  and  to  promote  the  turf  industry  bv  constructing  railways  in  the  turf 
regions,  making  loans  and  exempting  from  duty  all  machinery  used  in  the  turf 
industry.  The  output  of  petroleum  in  the  Baku  region  (the  centre  of  the  petroleum 
industiT'  of  the  empire)  was  385,500,000  poods,  against  393.000,000  poods  in  1898. 
The  prices  of  oil  show  a  remarkable  advance  during  the  year  1899.  Illuminating  oil 
rose  in  price  from  a  Httle  over  10  cents  per  pood  in  January  (at  the  wells)  to  more 
than  25  cents  in  December.  This  increase  in  the  prices  was  mainly  the  result  of  the 
advance  of  prices  of  oil  in  the  foreign  countries,  and  espedally  in  the  United  States. 

Commerce  and  Navigation. — The  official  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1899  show 
a  considerable  decline  in  the  commerce  of  Russia  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  This  decline  is  due  mainly  to  the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  the  decrease  in  the 
exports  is  confined  chiefly  to  foodstuffs,  which  constitute  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  exports  of  the  empire.  The  figures  for  the  first  to  months  of  1900,  however, 
show  a  marked  increase  over  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year,  and  it  may  safely 
be  presumed  that  the  commerce  for  1900  will  be  nearer  to  the  level  of  1898  than  that 
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of  if^  The  total  exports  for  1899  amounted  to  601.600,000  rabies,  i^nst  708.- 
900,000  rubles  in  the  preceding  year.  The  chief  articles  of  export  were:  Foodstuffs^ 
317,000,000  rubles,  against  433,400,000  rubles  in  the  preceding  year;  raw  and  partly 
finished  materials,  2^900,000  rubles;  animals,  17,300,000  rubles,  and  manufactures, 
17,400,000  rubles,  against  20,300,000  rubles  in  1898.  The  exports  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1900  amounted  to  569,936,000  rubles,  against  496,108,000  rubles  for  the  same  period 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  greatest  increase  is  shown  in  the  export  of  food  prod- 
ucts, which  amounted  to  324.334.000  rubles,  against  261,574,000  for  the  same  period 
in  the  preceding  year,  due  chiefly  to  the  improvement  in  the  crops.  The  imports, 
for  the  calendar  year  1899  amounted  to  594,000,000  rabies,  against  562,000,000  rubles 
in  1898.   By  countries,  the  imports  were  as  follows :  Germany,  230,853.000  rubles  in 

1899,  against  202,171,000  rubles  in  1898;  Great  Britain,  129,353,000  rubles,  against 
1 14,082,000  rubles  in  1898 ;  United  States,  43,749,000  rabies  in  1899  and  50,052,000  in 
1898.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  imports  from  Germany  and  France  show 
an  increase  over  those  of  1898,  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  on  the  contrarj'- 
have  declined  since  1898.  The  merchant  marine  of  Russia  is  under  the  control  of 
two  departments,  belonging  to  the  ministry  of  finance,  and  is  aided  considerably  by 
the  government.  The  total  number  of  vessels  on  the  inland  and  exterior  seas  in 
189S  was  5044,  of  which  995  were  steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  428.551,  and 
4049  sailing  vessels,  widi  a  total  tonnage  of  499,275.  The  total  value  of  the  steamships 
in  the  same  j^ear  was  $41,612,000,  while  the  value  of  the  sailing  vessels  on  the  inland 
seas  was  estimated  at  $7,929,918.  Total  amount  of  freight  carried  on  the  waterways 
of  European  Russia  (excepting  Finland,  Poland,  and  Caucasus)  during  the  calendar 
year  1899  was  1,883,687,000  poods,  against  1,799,012,000  poods  in  1898.  The  amount 
carried  on  the  Volga  alone  was  956,000,000  poods,  or  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Systems. — In  1898  there  were  in  Russia  2117  postal-telegraph 
offices.  The  length  of  the  government  telegraph  lines  was  83,901  miles,  with  5292 
stations.  There  were  also  25,617  miles  of  telegraph  lines  belonging  to  private  railway- 
companies  and  2706  miles  belonging  to  private  telegraph  companies. 

Railways. — Probably  in  no  other  line  of  eccmomtc  activity  has  the  progress  of 
Russia  for  the  last  decade  manifested  itself  more  clearly  than  in  the  construction 
and  aoiuisition  of  railways.  In  1889,  when  the  government  inaugurated  the  policy  of 
acquiring  the  railways,  the  total  railway  mileage  of  the  empire  was  18,204,  of  which 
23  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  state  and  the  remaining  77  per  cent,  was  owned  by 
42  private  companies.  In  1899  the  length  of  the  railways  built  and  projected  increased 
to  3^654  miles,  of  which  the  state  owned  61  per  cent.,  and  39  per  cent  were  under 
the  control  of  9  private  companies.  The  extent  to  which  the  constraction  and 
acquisition  of  railways  is  carried  on  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  the  ministry  of  ways  and  communication  have  increased  from  196.411,583 
rubles  in  1896  to  383,143,459  rubles  in  1901,  and  that  of  total  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures of  321,539,795  rubles  during  1899,  about  50  per  cent,  was  expended  on  the 
construction  of  new  railways  and  the  payment  of  obligations  for  lines  already 
acquired.  The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  on  October  i,  1900,  in  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia  (excluding  Finland)  was  32,588  miles,  against  29,783  miles  at 
the  same  period  in  1899.  Of  the  total  length,  the  government  owned  17,604  miles  In 
European  and  4716  in  Asiatic  Russia,  while  the  private  companies  controlled  10,268 
miles.  The  railways  of  Finland  had  a  total  length  of  1694  miles  at  the  beginning 
of  1900.  The  total  gross  receipts  from  the  government  railways  for  the  calendar  year 
1899  amounted  to  347,539,000  rabies,  against  340,343>37i  rubles  in  1898.   In  February. 

1900,  a  preliminary  agreement  was  reported  to  have  been  made  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  whereby  the  latter  country  obtained  a  concession  to  construct  a  railway  from 
Kars,  in  trans-Caucasia,  to  Erzerum,  in  Armenia.  Though  later  this  report  was 
denied,  it  was  announced,  however,  thit  after  obtaining  the  requisite  concessions 
Russia  proposed  not  only  to  construct  this  line,  but  to  extend  it  to  Sinope  by  way  of 
Trebizond,  and  to  connect  the  latter  town  with  the  Russian  port  of  Batum  by  a 
railway  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Russia  also  intended,  it  was  said, 
to  prolong  the  Kars-Erzerum  line  by  a  branch  thrtnigh  Sivas  to  Angora,  where 
connection  will  be  made  with  the  existing  Turkish  line,  direct  communication  being 
thus  opened  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Bosphorus. 

Finances. — The  official  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1899  give  the  revenue  for 
that  year  at  1,673,313,062  rubles,  an  increase  of  204,184,859  rubles  over  the  expected 
revenue  as  given  in  the  budget  for  1899.  The  greatest  increase  is  shown  in  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  excise  on  liquors,  which  amounted  to  310,297,000  rubles, 
against  289,625,000  in  1898.  The  increase  in  the  revenue  from  liquors  is  due  to 
improved  crops  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  government  sale  of  liquors  was  intro- 
duced in  15  tpsveraments  in  1898  with  the  result  that  the  consumption  fell  off  and 
did  not  return  to  its  former  levd  until  the  following  year.  Next  to  the  revenue  from 
liquors  the  greatest  increase  is  manifested  in  the  receipts  from  the  state  railways,, 
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which  show  an  increase  of  over  35,000,000  rubles,  as  compared  with  the  budget,  and 
about  7,000,000  rubles,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  for  1898.  The  ordinary  expendi- 
tures for  1899  were  1,463,572  rubles,  against  1,462,659,233,  as  given  in  the  budget. 
The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  32i.539.795  rubles,  or  212,595,493  rubles  more 
than  was  expected,  according  to  the  budget.  This  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  200,000,000  rubles  was  expended  on  the  refunding  of  bonds  and 
over  5,000,000  rubles  on  the  account  of  the  preceding  famine.  The  budget  for  1901 
is  as  follows: 

Rubles. 

Ordinary  revenue   1.730.096,006 

Extraordinary  revenue   1,500,000 

Total   1.731.596.006 

Free  balance  of  treasury   56,886,000 

Grand  total   1,788,482,006 

Ordinary  expenditures   1,656,652,556 

Extraordinary  expenditures   131,829,450 

Total   1,788,482,006 

Chief  sources  of  revenue : 

Direct  taxes   127,172,905 

Indirect  taxes   652,310,800 

Duties  taxes   88,916,742 

Royalties   227,999,900 

State  domains   465.335.362 

Chief  items  of  expenditure: 

Interest  on  public  debt  ,   274.909.743 

Ministry  of  war   324,024,871 

"       "  marine   93.597.666 

"  finance   305,833,826 

"       "  instruction    33.076,518 

"       "  ways  and  communication   383,143.459 

"       "  interior   87,650,199 

A  comparison  of  the  budget  for  igoi  with  that  for  the  preceding  year  will  show 
great  increases  in  the  appropriations  for  the  ministries  of  finance  and  ways  and 
communication  and  a  slight  decrease  for  the  ministry  of  instruction.  The  state  of 
the  currency  of  the  empire  at  the  end  of  1900  was  as  follows : 

Rubles. 

r«M      i  In  state  bank  and  treasury  807,800,000 

1    "circulation   68^500:000 

Standard  (    In  state  bank  and  treasury   58,400,000 

Silver.    )    "  circulation    164,400,000 

Bank-note^  i  ^"  5*^*^  ^^^^         treasury   77700.000 

uanK  notes,  -j      circulation    552,300.000 

Religion  and  Education. — ^The  Grseco-Russian,  or  Orthodox,  Catholic  Church  is 
the  national  church  of  Russia ;  and,  according  to  the  census  of  18^,  over  80.000,000 
people  were  Greek  Catholics.  The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  other  churches 
IS  estimated  as  follows:  Roman  Catholics,  8,300,000;  Protestants,  2,950,000;  Jews, 
3,000.000 ;  Mohammedans,  2,600,000,  and  pagans,  26,000.  The  educational  system  of 
Russia  is  mostly  under  the  control  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  but  there 
are  also  many  schools  under  the  ministries  of  agriculture,  interior,  ways  and  com- 
munication, and  holy  synod.  No  definite  figures  for  elementary  education  in  Russia 
are  obtainable,  and  the  current  statistics  are  mostly  based  on  estimates.  The  number 
of  universities  in  Russia  is  9,  with  4  faculties  each  and  a  total  enrolment  of  16,613 
students  in  1899-1900.  There  are  also  several  schools  of  medicine,  law.  and  5  higher 
technical  institutes,  with  an  enrolment  of  4000  students.  For  secondary  education 
Uiere  were  in  June,  1809,  196  classical  gymnasia,  with  70,766  pupils;  117  realsekule, 
with  34.056  pupils,  and  44  pregymnasia.  with  6869  ^pils.  Only  the  institutions  for 
elementary  education  are  coeducational,  and  the  middle  schools  for  girls  are  under 
a  separate  department.  There  were  in  1898  nearly  200  gymnasia  for  girls  and  176 
pregymnasia,  with  an  aggr^te  number  of  80,000  pupils.    There  are  also  several 
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institutions  for  die  higher  «lucation  of  women.  The  total  number  of  elementary 
scbools  uoder  the  ministry  of  finance  is  estimated  at  over  27,000 ;  under  the  ministry 
of  war,  10,270,  with  301,093  pupils,  and  under  the  holy  synod,  12,970  schools,  with 
981,976  pupils.  There  were  also  464  elementary  schools  supported  entirely  by  owners 
of  factories  and  mills  and  attended  by  11,000  pupils.  The  total  number  of  persons 
attending  schools  is  estimated  at  3^1,133,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
Finland  has  a  separate  c<iucatk«al  system,  consistit^^  of  i  university,  with  2400 
students;  i  polytechnic,  44  lyceums,  and  several  other  institutions  for  secondary 
education,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  primary  schools.  According  to  a  United 
States  consular  report,  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  Russia  in  igoo 
were  as  follows:  Russian,  631;  Polish,  65;  German,  42;  Esthowian,  11;  Latin,  9; 
French,  8;  Armenian,  6;  Caucasian,  5;  Hebrew,  2;  total,  779^ 

Army. — Military  duty  is  obligatory  for  all  males  of  over  2iyears  of  age,  with 
certain  exceptifMis,  which  include  teachers  and  clergymen.  The  term  of  actual 
service  is  4  years  in  infantry  and  artillery  and  5  years  in  cavalry  regiments.  In 
Asiatic  Russia  and  Caucasia  the  term  of  actual  service  js  7  and  3  years  respectively. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  in  the  active  army  every  soldier  is  kept  in 
reserve  up  to  the  age  of  ^3.  The  term  of  active  service  is  ^lorter  for  graduates 
from  gymnasia  or  universities.  The  active  army  of  Russia  on  a  peace  footing  in 
1900  consisted  of  613,150  infantry,  118,940  cavalry,  118,256  artillery,  and  34.800 
engineers,  etc.  The  strength  of  the  army  on  a  war  footing  is  estimated  at  nearly 
4,000,000  men  and  over  7000  guns. 

Navy. — The  Russian  navy  consisted  on  December,  1900,  of  6  battle-ships  of  the 
first  class,  10  of  the  second,  and  l  of  the  third  class;  5  cruisers  of  the  first  class, 
7  of  the  second,  and  2  of  the  third  class;  9  gunboats.  21  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 
16  coast-defence  ships,  and  81  first-class  torpedo  boats.  There  were  also  in  the 
course  of  construction  7  first-class  battle-ships,  10  cruisers  of  the  first  and  i  of  the 
third  class,  22  toipedo-boat  destroyers,  and  4  first-class  torpedo  boats. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1900  the  Russian  squadron  in  the  Far  East  comprised  "6  large 
ironclads,  9  first  and  2  second  class  cruisers,  7  ocean-going  gunboats,  2  torpedo 
cruisers,  2  torpedo  transports,  and  10  torpedo  boat9>^t(%ether  38  vessels,  with  962 
guns,  550  officers,  and  11,534  men."  It  was  announced  that  in  1901  the  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Pacific  would  comprise  the  following  vessels:  7  ironclads — the  Retvisan 
(which  was  built  in  America) ,  the  Pereswiat,  the  Askold,  the  Bogatyr,  the  Gromoboy. 
and  the  Batane,  and  the  second-class  cruiser  Novik;  ll  first-class  cruisers,  3  second- 
class  cruisers,  7  gunboats,  4  torpedo  cruisers,  and  10  torpedo  steamers;  in  addition, 
there  are  8  torpedo  vessels  at  Port  Arthur. 

History. 

Siberia. — Probably  the  most  important  e\'ents  in  the  internal  history  of  Russia  in 
1900  were  die  partial  abolition  of  the  Siberian  exile  system  and  the  introduction  of 
new  prison  regulations  necessitated  by  the  change.  It  had  been  recognized  for  a  long 
time  that  the  development  of  Siberia  was  being  hindered  by  the  transportation  there 
of  criminals,  and  in  May,  18^9,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  devise  a  scheme  of 
pensd  reform.  The  commission  was  instructed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  sub- 
stituting other  suitable  penalties  for  exile  in  the  case  of  those  judicially  convicted; 
to  discuss  the  expediency  of  limiting  or  entirely  abolishing  the  system  of  adminis- 
trative exile  (exile  by  government  authorities  or  the  police  without  trial  or  specific 
accusation),  and  to  devise  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  exiles  already  in 
Siberia.  The  results  of  the  commission's  labors  were  published  in  an  imperial  ukase 
of  July  3,  1900,  whose  most  important  features  were  as  follows :  For  most  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  imprisonment  in  penitentiaries  or  houses  of  correction  was  to 
take  the  place  of  exile.  Transportation  for  political  and  religious  offences  was  to 
be  retained,  but  not  necessarily  to  Siberia.  In  Siberia  exiles  were  to  be  itnprisoDcd 
and  no  longer  allowed  to  settle  in  the  country.  The  reason  for  continuing  the  trans- 
portation of  political  prisoners  was,  as  one  writer  put  it,  the  fact  tint  their  charac- 
ter was  such  as  to  make  them  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse  to  a  new  comtry. 
Between  1807  and  1899  it  is  estimated  that  864.549  persons  were  exiled  to  Siberia, 
forming  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population.  Of  these,  159,000  were  transported 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  effects  of  the  new  regulations  on  the  prison 
system  at  home  will  be  beneficial.  The  increased  number  of  criminals  to  be  provided 
for  will_  necessitate  radical  reforms  in  penal  administration.  Over  $3,000,000  was 
appropriated  in  1900  for  the  construction  of  new  prisons.  Important  laws  provided 
that  released  prisoners  should  all  be  restored  to  their  civil  rights,  and  directed  rural 
cmnmunities  to  readmit  after  a  fixed  period  members  who  had  been  expelled  as 
dangerous  to  public  security. 

Economie  and  Financial  Measures.— On  January,  13,  1900,  a  government  dotart- 
ment  of  industry  and  commerce  was  created.  The  development  of  induct^  in  Rus- 
sia, and  especially  the  expected  d^elopment  of  Siberia,  led  to  the  step.  On  January 
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I,  1900,  a  law  went  into  effect  excluding  foreign  vessels  from  tbe  Russian  coBSting 
trade.  The  heav^  expenses  of  the  Chinese  expedition  led  to  an  increase  of  10  to  50 
per  cent,  in  the  import  duties.  During  the  year  the  government  ct»iverted  the  im- 
posts on  petroieum  into  a  Ux  in  kind,  reserving  20  per  cenL  of  the  raw  product  for 
itself  and  going  into  business  on  its  own  account  In  many  industries,  especially  ia 
sugar,  the  government  showed  itself  in  favor  of  centralization  and  the  formation 
of  what  were  practically  trusts,  controlled,  however,  by  the  authorities,  who  regulated 
prices  and  made  the  corporations  quasi-governmental.  The  same  tendency  toward 
centralization  is  prominent  in  the  railway  policy  of  the  government,  which  absorbed 
in  igoo  the  lines  of  several  private  railway  companies.  The  policy  of  encouraging 
tile  immigration  of  capital  from  abroad  was  pursued  during  1900,  when  many  for- 
eign industries,  especially  Belgian  and  English,  were  started.  In  spite  of  rapid 
economic  growth,  however,  the  condition  of  the  populace,  and  especially  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  remained  unhappy.  Daring  the  last  part  of  the  year  famine  pre- 
vailed in  the  south  of  Russia.  The  government  pursued  active  measures,  remitted 
taxes,  distributed  food  and  seed,  and  encouraged  emigration  eastward  into  the 
vnsettled  provinces  and  Siberia.  Speaking  of  the  status  of  the  industrial  laborer  in 
Russia,  a  writer  in  tbe  Novoye  V remya  pointed  out  that  industrial  deveknmient  had 
not  been  accompanied  a  corre^ionding  improvement  in  the  condition  01  the  work- 
ingmen.  Factory  towns  had  sprtmg  up  that  were  towns  only  in  extent  of  popula- 
tion, but  villages  in  the  absence  of  streets,  lighting,  sanitation,  or  provision  for  the 
education  and  religious  instruction  of  the  inhabitants.  Physical  and  moral  wretch- 
edness followed.  The  problems  presented  were  difficult,  requiring  a  long  time  for 
solution.  Among  the  factory  populations  of  Poland  the  socialistic  movement  as- 
sumed formidable  dimensions.  Strikes  and  lockouts  were  plentiful  during  the  year 
and  conflicts  between  the  woikingmen  and  the  police  frequent  At  Lodz,  in  south- 
west Poland,  the  police  discovered  the  secret  press  of  the  Robotnik  {The  Working- 
man),  tbe  Socialist  official  organ,  and  arrested  five  of  the  leaders.  A  new  edition  of 
the  Robotnik  appeared  the  same  day.  revealing  the,  name  of  tbe  man  who  had 
betrajred  the  party  to  the  police,  and  the  next  day  the  informer  was  fotmd  murdered 
in  the  streets  of  the  city.  At  the  very  end  of  the  year  great  restlessness  appeared 
among  the  students  at  the  different  universities.  Discontent,  caused  by  new  rules,  by 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  government  toward  the  striking  workmen  of  southwestern 
Russia,  and  by  the  unhappy  conditions  generally  prevailing  among  the  peasants,  led 
to  the  formation  of  secret  student  societies,  and  to  threatening  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  government  and  the  police. 

Foreign  Affairs.— Mzny  nen-spapers  in  1900  demanded  that  Russia  take  advant^e 
of  Ei^and's  embarrassment  in  South  Africa  to  advance  her  own  interests  in  Asia. 
Officially  such  expressions  of  opinion  were  deprecated,  but  actually  Russia  did  seize 
tbe  opportunity  to  strengthen  herself  in  Persia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  road  to 
Afghanistan,  in  Thibet,  Corea,  and  China.  Under  Afghanistan,  Chinese  Empiie, 
COREA,  Persia.  Tuhkey,  will  be  found  the  details  of  Russian  foreign  policy  during 
the  year ;  here  It  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  following  facts :  By  the  massing  of 
troops  and  the  mobilization  of  her  Black  Sea  fleet  Russia  obtained  from  the  Porte 
a  valuable  railway  concession  in  Asia  Minor  around  Erzerum ;  in  Persia,  a  loan  to  the 
shah  of  32,500,000  rubles  by  the  Russian  Bank  of  Loans  and  the  piedgii^  in  return 
of  the  amntry's  customs  and  the  tolls  of  the  southern  pravinces  have  resulted  in  sub- 
stituting Ru.<:5ian  influence  for  Briti.<;h  in  both  politics  and  trade,  and  must  lead  to 
the  entrenchment  of  Russia  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  rushing  of  troops  across  the 
Caspian  put  England  and  India  in  great  fear  of  a  hostile  advance  on  Cabul ;  a  treaty 
with  the  grand  lama  of  Thibet  established  Russian  predominance  on  the  northeastern 
border  of  India;  Russian  generals  in  September  were  establishing  provisional  gov- 
emments  in  the  conquered  districts  of  Manchuria.  The  concession  of  a  coaling 
station  at  Ma-sampho  in  Corea  has  opened  another  Russian  port  on  the  Yellow  Sea. 
and  was  an  additional  cause  of  irritation  to  Japan.  This  advance,  it  is  thought, 
was  inevitable,  as  Russia  has  been  forced  to  spread  in  all  directions,  and  she  is  press- 
ing on  her  European  frontiers  as  well  as  on  her  Asiatic  boundaries.  In  the  Balkan 
states,  and.  to  a  less  degree,  in  Galtcia,  Russian  plans  and  schemes  have  become  mani- 
fest. Though  tbe  advance  is  slow  it  is  believed  to  be  sure.  Speaking  of  a  possible 
partition  of  Af^anistan  and  Persia  by  Russia  and  England  the  Novoye  Vremya 
declared  that  the  plan  was  against  the  interests  of  Russia,  as  that  country  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  half  when  by  waiting  it  could,  bit  by  bit  get  all.  The  death  of 
Muravieff  (q.v.),  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  was  considered  unlikely  to  change  the 
external  policy  of  Russia.  Brilliant  diplomatist  though  he  was,  Muravieff  had  no 
personal  inclination,  but  acted  as  the  obedient  servant  of  the  czar.  His  assistant  and 
soccessor.  Count  Lamsdorff.  was  said  to  have  been  the  real  head  of  the  foreign 
office,  the  man  behind  the  minister.  For  Russia  and  the  French  alliance,  see  France. 
For  a  most  important  event  in  internal  politics,  the  Rnssification  of  Finland,  see 
Fnruun). 
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RUSSIAN  UraRATURE.  History  and  Biography. — It  is  twenty  years  since 
E.  E.  Golubinski,  at  that  time  a  professor  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  Moscow, 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Russian  Church  (1880-82).  It 
embraced  the  so-called  KiefF  period — i.e.,  till  the  Tartar  invasion  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  outspoken  criticism  of  accepted  views  and  presentation 
of  events  in  a  new  li^ht  produced  a  sensation  among  ecclesiastical  scholars.  The 
work  has  been  recognized  as  the  standard  book  of  reference  upon  the  subject,  but, 
"owing  to  circumstances  not  depending  upon  the  author" — i.e.,  censorship—^  pres- 
ent second  volume,  Fart  I.,  in  gso  p^es,  dealing  with  the  Moscow  period,  was 
delayed  for  nineteen  years.  N.  F.  Dubrovin  has  written  a  History  of  the  Crimean 
War  and  Defence  of  Sevastopol,  in  three  volumes,  with  maps  and  diagrams.  It  is 
a  splendid  work,  setting  forth  with  impartiality  the  unheard-of  plundering  of  the 
treasury  and -the  primitive  armament.  The  only  ba]m  oi  consolation  to  the  national 
pride  he  finds  in  the  unexceptionable,  almost  heroic,  endurance  of  the  rank  and  file. 
Another  work  of  great  value  is  K.  R.  Kacharofskt's  Russian  Commune,  in  five 
TOlumes,  of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  appeared.  It  contains  a  general  intro- 
duction on  the  scope,  tnethod,  materials,  and  history  of  classification ;  tnen  follows  a 
description  and  classification  of  the  various  forms  of  peasant  communes  in  Russia, 
together  with  a  survey  of  their  consecutive  transformations.  The  second  volume 
will  be  devoted  to  the  present  state  of  the  commune  and  its  relation  to  agricultural 
progress;  the  thirdj  to  the  conditions  which  decompose  the  commune;  the  fourth, 
to  the  chances  of  rise  and  growth  of  existing  forms  of  communal  and  artel  labor; 
the  fifth  will  be  a  detailed  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  Russian  reviews 
pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  on  economics  that  have  appeared 
m  late  years.  Other  historical  works  deserving  mention  are  The  Economic  Develop- 
ment Of  Europe  Till  the  Rise  of  Capitalism,  vol.  II.,  by  Maxim  M.  Kovalefski,  one 
of  the  few  Russian  writers  with  a  European  reputation.  It  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  subject.  First  it  deals  with  the  history  of  land  tenure  in 
western  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages;  then  the  decay  of  this  form 
of  economy  is  shown  to  have  necessitated  the  liberation  of  peasants  and  abolition  of 
serfdom,  and  along  with  this  the  very  traces  of  communal  property  disappeared 
before  economic  reforms  and  peasant  legislature.  The  mass  of  material  gathered  is 
of  inestimable  value.  Of  considerable  historic  interest  is  N.  BarsukofF's  Life  and 
Labors  of  M.  Pogodin,  the  great  advocate  of  Panslavism.  The  fourteenth  volume 
forms  an  interesting  record  of  the  social  and  literary  conditions  in  Russia  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War.  Sources  of  the  Dictionary  of  Russian  Authors,  of  whidi  the 
first  volume  (Aaron-Gogol)  appeared  in  igoo,  will  be  a  reprint  of  the  private  card- 
catalo^e  of  over  400.000  entries,  gathered  by  the  indefatigable  bibliographer,  literary 
historian  and  critic,  S.  A.  Vengeroff.  It  contains  absolutely  all  the  references  to  any 
given  Russian  author  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Russian  printed  litera- 
ture, including  daily  papers.  This  card  catalogue  is  the  basis  of  Vengeroff's  stu- 
pendous works  now  in  course  of  publication:  Russian  Books,  mentioned  in  the 
article  for  1899;  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Russian  Authors,  Russian  Poetry  and 
several  others. 

Literary  History  and  Criticism. — One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  criticism 
that  have  appeared  in  some  time  is  A  Hundred  Years  of  Literary  Development  by 
a  youi^  and  talented  scholar,  A.  K.  Borozdin,  containing  an  admirable  survey  of 
Russian  literature  for  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  especial  interest  are  the  author's 
opinions  of  LermontofF  and  the  reforms  of  Peter  I.,  and  the  estimates  of  the  great 
realists,  Tolstoy,  Dostoyefski,  and  TurgenyefF,  and  his  firm  opinion  that  it  is  only 
through  a  close  adherence  to  the  ideals  of  these  masters  that  a  healthy  development 
of  a  national  literature  is  possible.  Still  another  young  critic,  Yuriy  Veselofski  (a 
nephew  of  the  Russian  Academician  of  the  same  name),  has  published  an  interesting 
volume  of  Literary  Essays,  the  subjects  of  which  range  from  Racine  and  Schiller 
to  Leopardi  and  Alphonse  Daudet  Of  special  importance  is  his  series  of  studies 
upon  the  almost  unlaiown  literature  of  Armenia,  also  included  in  the  volume.  P.  D. 
Boborykin's  European  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (the  novel  in  the  West  dur- 
ing two-thirds  of  a  century)  is  a  brilliant  study  of  most  of  the  individu:d  writers  of 
the  century,  but  as  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  leading  currents  underlying  the 
literary  development  during  the  century  it  is  successful  only  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
field.  Professor  D.  Ovsyaniko-Kulikof ski's  study,  L.  N.  Tolstoy  as  an  Artist,  which 
appeared  in  the  April,  May,  and  September  numbers  of  Zhisn  (Life),  is  a  highly 
admirable  research  mto  the  domain  of  the  psychological  workings  of  this  writer. 
A.  I.  Vvedenski's  book  under  the  pretentious  title  Social  Self-Consciousness  in  Rus- 
sian Literature  is  a  collection  of  indifferent  critical  sketches  formerly  published  in  the 
periodical  Niva.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  arrangements  for  a  new  idition 
dHinitive  in  twelve  volumes  of  the  complete  works  of  V.  G.  Byelinski.  a  contem- 
porary of  Pushkin,  and  the  greatest  name  in  the  annals  of  Russian  criticism.  "Hie 
editor  of  the  new  edition  is  the  famous  bibliographer  and  critic  Vengeroff,  and  two 
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volumes,  containing  in  all  nearly  1200  pages,  appeared  in  1900.  Portions  of  a  new 
study.  Life  of  Byron,  by  Alexey  Veselofski,  appeared  in  the  March,  May,  and  No- 
vember numbers  of  the  European  Messenger.  The  international  reputation  of  its 
author  warrants  the  presumption  that  the  Life  will  be  translated  into  English  when 
the  whole  of  it  appears  in  book  form.  I.  I.  Ivanoff's  book,  A.  N.  Ostrofskt,  His  Life 
and  Literary  Activity,  is  a  highly  valuable  first  attempt  at  a  collection  of  all  existing 
material  relative  to  the  great  Russian  dramatist's  life  and  work. 

Fiction. — One  of  the  most  promising  figures  among  contemporary  Russian  novel- 
ists is  Maksim  Gorki,  whose  collected  works  are  now  being  published  in  five  vol- 
umes, of  which  three  appeared  in  1900.  Gorki's  special  province  is  that  of  depict- 
ing the  so-called  bosyaki,  or  Russian  tramps.  The  publication  of  his  new  novel.  The 
Muzhik  (after  two  instalments  in  the  March  and  April  issues  of  Zhisn) .  was  inter- 
rupted owing  to  the  author's  illness — consumption,  as  the  report  has  it.  In  the  last 
two  numbers  of  the  same  monthly  for  1900  the  first  portions  of  another  novel. 
Three,  by  the  same  author,  appeared,  and  a  revised  and  extensively  rewritten  ver- 
sion of  the  ill-starred  Muzhik  is  promised  for  1901.  In  the  same  journal  (January, 
1900)  appeared  In  the  Ravine,  the  latest  story  of  Anton  Chekhoff,  another  member  of 
the  younger  group  whose  slightest  sketches  are  redolent  of  the  Russian  soil.  A  new 
edition  of  his  collected  works  in  eleven  volumes  was  imdertaken  in  1900.  D.  S. 
Mereshkofski,  who  has  already  one  historical  novel  to  his  credit  dealing  with 
Julian  the  Apostate,  reverts  once  more  to  fiction  with  the  second  part  of  the  trilogy. 
The  Gods  Resurrected,  the  hero  of  which  ts  the  enigmatic  Italian  artist,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  A  part  of  it  appeared  in  1899  in  the  suppressed  monthly  Nachalo.  Mel- 
shin,  whose  two  volumes  of  graphic  stories  of  prison  life  in  Siberia,  From  the 
World  of  Outcasts,  have  been  given  a  place  of  honor  by  the  side  of  Dostoyefski's  tike 
stories,  contributed  a  powerful  sketch,  Lif^s  Stepchildren,  as  well  as  a  masterly 
■essay,  Russian  Penal  Servitude  on  Trial  Before  the  Scientists  of  the  Chair.  Other 
works  of  fiction  of  the  year  were:  The  Dusk  of  the  Spirit,  by  Z.  Hippius;  Diseased 
Blood,  by  K.  Barantsevich,  and  the  annual  novel  by  Boborykin,  Of  the  Same  Kind, 
published  in  the  European  Messenger  for  January  and  February,  1900. 

Poetry. — The  most  widely  discussed  production  in  this  line  was  Alma,  a  tragedy, 
by  the  gifted  poet  Minskt,  who  some  years  back  threw  his  reputation  to  the  winds 
before  tfie  allurements  of  decadence.  'Though  written  long  ago,  the  tragedy  appeared 
only  last  year.  The  heroine,  Alma,  is  an  erotomaniac,  whose  idie  fixe  is  absolute 
freedom,  and  who  dies  at  last  among  lepers.  All  critics  of  note  have  pronounced  it 
the  acme  of  affectation  and  absurdity,  and  Mikhaylofski,  the  veteran  critic,  found  it 
an  event  of  great  moment  as  conclusively  proving  the  impotence  of  the  decadent 
school.  A  volume  of  poems  by  Fofanoff,  one  by  Ian,  and  many  poems  in  periodicals 
by  K.  Balmont,  the  talented  translator  of  Shelley,  Byron,  Schiller,  and  (ioethe,  are 
the  other  contributions  by  the  Russian  decadents.  The  third  and  last  volume  of 
verse  by  Lokhvitskaya,  a  poetess  of  marked  individuality,  whose  poems  are  distin- 
guished by  their  true  lyric  quality  and  the  rich  coloring  of  their  imagery,  contains 
the  productions  of  the  last  three  years,  including  "The  Nereid,"  "The  Humble  Bee," 
and  "The  Salamander."  Other  noteworthy  volumes  of  verse  are  Songs  of  Old  Age 
by  the  veteran  poet  A.  M.  Zhemchnzhnikoff,  whose  fiftieth  anniversary  of  literary 
activity  was  celebrated  on  February  33,  and  one  by  the  deceased  philosopher 
Vladimir  Solovyoff. 

Philosophy. — Professor  Prince  N.  Trubctskoy  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  exhausuve  work  The  Doctrine  of  Logos  in  its  Historical  Development.  Its 
chief  thesis,  based  on  a  historical  investigation  of  the  subject  is  that  the  Christian 
idea  of  Lc^s  is  a  product  of  two  factors:  the  Hellenic  philosophical  speculation 
and  that  life  event  which  terminated  the  religious  development  of  Judaism,  and 
began  the  history  of  Christianity. 

Jubilees  and  Deaths. — The  jubilees  of  the  year  were,  in  October,  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  literary  activity  of. Boborykin  {q.v.)  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Zhemchuzhnikoff,  mentioned  above.  Death  has  removed  the  philosopher-poet 
Solovyoff  the  noted  novelist  Shellcr-Mikhayloff,  the  exiled  Nihilist  philoso- 

pher Lavroff  {q.v.),  and  the  poet  L.  N.  Maykoff,  vice-president  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  who  died  April  20,  1900. 

RUraURS  OOIXBOB,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  chartered  in  1766  with  the 
title  Queen's  College,  adopted  its  present  name  in  1825.  The  college  has  an  endow- 
ment of  over  $100,000.  In  1899-1900  it  had  a  faculty  of  28  and  an  attendance  of  200. 
The  library  contains  41.381  volumes.  A  preparatory  school  in  connection  with  flie 
■collie  since  its  foundation  now  has  170  pupils. 

RTE.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  divi- 
sion of  statistics,  shows  the  acreage,  production  and  value  of  rye  in  the  United 
States  in  1900: 
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67,864 
891,488 
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BT.  ANDRBW,  BROTBBRHOOD  OF,  an  orgaiiization  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  founded  in  1883  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  men.  It 
had  in  1900  a  membership  in  the  United  States  of  about  12.000,  distributed  among 
1173  chapters,  and  in  Canada  2000  in  180  chapters ;  there  are  chapters  also  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Australia.  The  society  organ  in  the  United  States  is  SatHt  Audreu/'t 
Cross.  President,  H.  D.  W.  English.  Pittsburg,  Penn. ;  secretary,  Carleton  Mtmt- 
gomery,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

ST.  OHRISTOPHBR,  or  ST.  SITTS.   See  Lsewaid  Islands. 

BT.  IiUOIA.  See  Windward  Islands. 

BT.  VTNOBNT.   See  Windward  Islands. 

8AI1T.  The  amount  of  salt  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1899 
a  stated  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  18.356,503  barrels  of  280  pounds 
net  weight,  valued  at  $7,509,184,  as  against  17,612.634  barrels  in  1698  with  a  value 
of  $6,212,554.  The  imports  of  salt  during  the  year  1900  amounted  to  415.775,592 
pounds,  valued  at  $633,192,  an  increa.sc  over  the  imports  of  189^  which  are 
stated  at  386.378,938  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $587,10^  The  exports  in  1900  were 
15,021,861  pounds,  valued  at  $65,410.  while  in  i8ip9  they  amounted  to  25,200,191 
poimds,  valned  at  $86,465,  and  in  1898,  17.260,193  pounds  valued  at  $63,^4. 

SAliVADOR,  the  smallest  republic  of  Central  America,  lies  to  the  south  of 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  and  borders  on  the  Pacific.   The  capital  is  San  Salvador. 

Area  and  Population.— The  republic  consists  of  14  departments,  of  which  the  total 
area  is  estimated  at  7225  square  miles.   According  to  the  last  official  estimate,  the 

?opuIation  at  the  end  of  1894  was  803.534.  The  inhabitants  of  Salvador  are  chie% 
ndians  and  mestizos,  those  of  pure  European  blood  numbering  only  about  20,00a 
The  population  of  San  Salvador  with  its  suburbs  has  been  reported  at  50,000.  Other 
reported  populations  are :  Santa  Ana,  15,000 ;  Sonsonate  and  5an  Miguel,  each  10,000 ; 
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Ahuachapam  and  San  Vincente,  cacii  8000.  Late  in  1900  the  president,  in  pursuance 
of  an  enactment  of  the  congress,  ordered  a  census  of  the  republic  to  be  taken  on 
March  i,  1901. 

Government  and  Education. — The  constitution  vests  the  executive  authority  in 
a  president,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  four 
members.  The  president  in  1900  was  General  Tomas  Regalado,  who  after  a  successful 
insmrection  in  November,  iSgB,  assumed  the  executive.  The  legislative  power  de- 
volves upon  a  congress  of  70  representatives,  elected  annually.  Besides  local  magis- 
trates and  inferior  courts,  there  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  The  regular  army 
is  reiKnted  to  number  4000  men  and  the  militia  18,000.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the 
prevailing  religion.  Primary  education  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory.  There  is 
a  small  national  university.  In  1900  the  reported  number  of  periodicals  and  news- 
papers  published  was  17,  of  which  San  Salvador  had  10. 

Finance. — The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  import  and  export  duties  and  excise; 
the  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  for  the  departments  of  finance,  war,  the 
interior,  and  public  works.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  189B  were  reported  at 
4,609,630  pesos  and  5.266.638  pesos  respectively.  In  1899  an  arrangement  was  made 
between  the  government  and  the  Salvador  Railway  Company,  whereby  the  latter,  in 
consideration  of  the  transference  to  it  of  the  government  railways  and  other  ccmces- 
sions  formerly  held  by  the  Central  American  Public  Works  Company,  would  take 
over  the  foreign  debt  of  the  republic,  contracted  in  England  in  1889  and  1892. 
Accordingly,  on  November  14,  1900,  the  English  bonds,  amountitig  to  £716,8150 
$3,488,341),  were  incinerated  at  San  Salvador.  The  internal  debt  in  1S99  was  about 
8.650,000  pesos.  The  value  of  the  peso  on  October  i,  1899,  was  43.6  cents,  and  da 
October  i,  1900,  45- 1  cents. 

Industries  and  CoMm^rcf.— Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  two  most  important 
industries.  The  leading  products  include  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar,  rubber,  and 
balsam.  In  December,  1900,  a  decree  was  announced,  providing  for  the  establishinent 
at  San  Salvador  of  a  Central  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  principal  metals  found  are 
gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  and  iron.  Coffee  is  the  leading  export;  rubber,  indigo, 
and  tobacco  are  also  of  some  importance.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton  textiles, 
alcoholic  liquors,  iron  and  steel  wares,  flour,  and  silks.  The  foreign  trade  is  carried 
on  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  In  1896 
the  imports  amounted  to  3,547,718  pesos,  and  the  exports,  7.485.384  pesos.  The  trade 
with  the  United  States,  expressed  in  American  money  for  the  calendar  year  1900, 
was :  Imports,  $756,586 ;  exports,  $746,936.  The  railways  after  the  completion  of  the 
line  from  Fort  Union  to  San  Salvador  will  have  an  aggregate  mileage  of  317. 

SAIiVATIOM*  ARMT,  organized  in  London  in  1865  by  the  Rev.  William  Booth 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  Gospel  among  the  masses.  It  has  international 
headquarters  in  London  and  headquarters  for  the  United  States  at  120  West  Four- 
teenth Street,  New  York  City,  It  has  15.300  officers,  whose  lives  are  entirely  devoted 
to  the  work,  and  nearly  7300  corps  or  societies  in  47  countries  of  the  world.  In  the 
United  States  there  were,  in  1900.  2577  officers,  730  corps,  200  social  relief  institu- 
tions, with  daily  accommodation  for  about  7500  persons ;  5  institutions  for  homeless 
women;  19  rescue  homes,  including  a  maternity  hospital  and  an  industrial  home;  90 
shelters  for  men,  industrial  homes  and  salvage  brigade  stations,  accommodating 
6000  of  the  homeless  working  classes,  24  slum  settlements,  and  2  farm  colonies.  The 
society  received  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  for  its  exhibit  of  social 
relief  operations  among  the  poor  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  branch 
expended  nearly  J^i,ooo,ooo  in  pursuance  of  its  work  during  the  year.  General  and 
commander-in-chief,  William  Booth.  London;  United  States  commander,  Com- 
mander and  Consul  Booth-Tucker.   See  Volunteers  of  America. 

SAMOAIT  ISLANDS  are  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  2000  miles  south 
and  3000  miles  west  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  ^roup  consists  of  about  a  dozen 
islands,  most  of  which  are  unimportant.  The  pnncipal  islands  are  Savaii  and 
Upolu,  belonging  to  Germany,  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-German  agreement 
of  November,  1899,  and  Tutuila,  containing  the  important  harbor  of  Pago-Pago 
and  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  total  area  of  the  group  is  estimated  at 
1700  square  miles  and  the  population  at  36.000,  of  which  about  30,000  inhabit  the 
islands  of  Savaii  and  Upolu.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  cocoa-nuts, 
copra,  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee.  According  to  reports  from  Germany,  the  Samoan 
Islands  are  eapcdally  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  tol»cco,  coffee,  tea,  and  cot- 
ton. The  commerce  of  the  islands  for  1899  is  given  as  about  $966,000  The  im- 
ports, which  amounted  to  $523,904,  came  mainly  from  the  Australian  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  and  from  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
The  exports  amounted  to  $442,276.  and  mainly  went  to  the  above-mentioned  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Azores.  The  number  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Apia  during  1899  was  Si,  with  an  aggregate  toonage  of 
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94,022,  In  January,  1900,  the  United  States  Senate  ratified  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  concluded  in  November,  1899.  A  naval  officer  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Tutuila  by  the  United  States  in  February.  The  German  president  of 
Apia  was  appointed  governor  of  Savaii  and  Upolu  in  March. 

SANITATION.  Milk  Supply.— The  Montreal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  has 
entered  into  a  voluntary  arrangement  with  certain  milk  dealers  whereby  the  dealers 
will  follow  rules  formtuated  by  a  board  of  control,  and  will  submit  to  the  testing  of 
their  herds  and  of  the  milk. 

Cleansing  Tenement  Districts. — ^The  Chinese  district  in  Chicago  was  thoroughly 
disinfected  in  June,  1900,  by  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  Young,  who  also  detailed 
inspectors  to  watch  the  Chinese  quarter  for  the  arrival  of  strangers,  lest  they  should 
bring  in  cases  of  bubonic  plague.  In  New  York  City,  Dr.  Blauvelt,  chief  contagious 
disease  inspector,  began  the  cleansing  of  the  Italian  quarter  July  6,  1900.  About 
fifteen  thousand  gallons  of  disinfecting  fluid  were  used  on  that  day.  The  Chinese 
district  was  next  attacked  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 

School  SanUation. — ^The  Department  of  Public  Safety  of  Philadelphia  ordered 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  small  filters  for  drinking-water  to  be  placed  in  as  many 
public  schools  in  the  city  during  IQOO.  In  the  public  schools  of  several  cities  indi- 
vidual drinking  cups  are  supplied  to  the  public-school  children,  each  cup  being 
numbered  and  hung,  when  not  in  use,  on  a  similarly  numbered  peg.  This  sanitary 
measure  followed  the  initial  step  of  abolishing  slates  and  sponges.  The  Medical 
Society  of  Nova  Scotia  offers  a  prize  of  $10  to  the  pupil  under  16  years  in  attendance 
upon  a  public  school  in  the  province  for  the  best  essay  on  "School  Sanitation." 

'Dr.  F.  M.  Burnett,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  reports  a  case  showing  that 
a  diphtheria  patient  may  transmit  the  disease  to  another  long  after  he  is  supposed 
to  be  well.  He  suggests  that  no  child  who  has  recently  suffered  from  diphtheria 
should  return  to  school  until  at  least  six  months  after  his  apparent  recovery,  and 
then  only  when  on  each  of  two  or  three  occasions  a  week  apart  no  bacteria  of  diphtheria 
are  found  in  throat  or  nose.   See  Hygiene  m  Public  Schools  and  Diphtheria. 

Car  Sanitation. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  October,  1900,  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
on  car  sanitation  were  contained  in  a  paper  read  by  Professor  S.  H.  Woodbridgc,  of 
Boston. 

Several  members  urged  that  laws  be  enacted  to  compel  Pullman  and  similar 
companies  to  ventilate  bedding  daily,  to  keep  the  cars  and  tne  linen  clean,  and  to  use 
white  blankets,  which  should  be  cleansed  when  soiled.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
risk  resulting  from  the  coughing  of  tuberculous  patients  upon  the  blankets  in 
sleeping-cars.   See  Hygiene;  Public  Health,  and  Vital  Statistics. 

SANTO  DOMINQO,  or  tha  DOBCNIOAN  RBPUBXJO,  comprises  the  eastern 
and  larger,  but  less  populous,  portion  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  the  western  part  being 
the  republic  of  Haiti.  The  capital  is  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  first  town  built 
by  Europeans  in  the  New  World. 

Area,  Population,  and  Educatidn. — The  republic  consists  of  six  provinces  and  five 
maritime  districts,  the  total  area  of  which  is  18,045  square  miles.  The  last  official 
estimate  (1888}  placed  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  610,000.  These  are  chiefly 
mestizos  and  mulattoes,  though  negroes  and  whites  (Spanish  descent)  are  numerous. 
In  1892  the  capital  had  14,150  inhabitants;  the  population  of  the  chief  port,  Puerto 
Plata,  is  about  4500.  Spanish  is  the  prevailing  language,  but  French  and  English 
are  also  spoken.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state  religion.  Besides  a  professional 
school  and  other  institutions  for  higher  education,  there  were  in  1899  about  300 
primary  schools,  with  10,000  pupils.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and  nominally 
compulsory. 

Government. — The  chief  executive  authority  rests  with  a  president,  who,  according 
to  the  constitution,  is  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years  through  the  medium  of  an 
electoral  college,  and  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  of  five  members.  The  president  in 
1900  was  Sefior  Juan  Isidro  Jimenez,  who  after  his  revolution  of  1899  was  elected 
on  October  20  of  that  year.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress  of 
twenty-two  deputies,  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  two  years.  The  provinces 
and  districts  are  administered  by  governors  appointed  hy  the  president.  Besides 
local  magistrates,  there  are  eleven  courts  of  first  instance  and  a  supreme  court.  There 
is  a  small  regular  army. 

Finance.-~rhc  unit  of  value  in  Santo  Domingo  is  the  United  States  gold  dollar, 
but  the  circulating  media  are  chiefly  debased  silver  and  depreciated  paper.  The 
revenue,  which  accrues  mainly  from  import  and  export  customs,  amounted  in  1899 
to  about  $1 ,849,00a 

Industries,  Commerce,  etc. — The  principal  products  are  tobacco,  sugar,  cacao, 
bananas,  coffee,  divi-divi,  woods,  beeswax,  resin,  and  molasses.  Little  mining  has 
been  done,  though  various  minerals  occur,  including  coal,  salt,  iron,  gold,  and  copper. 
The  imports  in  1899  amounted  to  $1,857,702;  the  exports  to  $4,539,185. 
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BAPPHXRBS.   See  GufS. 

SAXE  OOSmta,  H.R.H.,  The  Duke  of.    See  Alfred,  Prince  Ernest  Albert. 

SCHOOLS.  See  Hygiene  in  Public  Schools  and  Sanitation  ;  Education  in 
THE  United  States;  Univebsities  and  Coli^es  (paragraph  Entrance  Require- 
ments). 

SOtBNOB,  OHRISTIAN.   See  Christian  SaENCE. 

SOIBNOBS,  NATIONAL  AOADBMT  OF,  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress 
Jil.arch  3,  1863.  Section  3  of  the  act  of  incorporation  provides:  That  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  and  that  the  academy  shall, 
whenever  called  upon  by  any  department  of  the  government,  investigate,  examine, 
experiment,  and  report  upon  any  subject  of  science  or  art,  the  actual  expense 
of  such  investigations  to  be  paid  from  congressional  appropriations.  The  annual 
reports  are  puUished  by  Congress  as  House  and  Senate  documents.  President, 

 ;  vice-president,  Asaph  Hall;  foreign  secretary  Alexander  Agassiz  Bos- 

ton.  Mass.;  home  secretary,  Ira  Remsen,  Baltimore,  Md.;  treasurer,  Charles  D. 
Walcott.  Washington,  D.  C  . 

SOniNTma  BZPBDITIONS.  See  Zoological  Stahons. 

SOOTLAMD.  See  Great  Britain. 

SOOTLAMS,  OHOKOB  OP,  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church,  known  as  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  king  being  represented  by  an  annually 
appointed  lord  high  commissioner.  It  is,  however,  Presbyterian  in  constitu- 
tion and  is  presided  over  by  a  moderator,  who  is  chosen  yearly  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  country  is  divided  into  16  synods,  and  84  presbyteries,  and  1585 
congregations,  embracing  656,112  communicants,  the  church  population  being  esti- 
mated at  one-half  the  whole  population  of  Scotland.  It  has,  in  service,  1700  min- 
isters and  9400  elders,  directed  supremely  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  con- 
venes annually  at  Edinburgh.  Lord  high  commissioner  for  1900,  the  Earl  of  Leven 
and  Melville;  moderator,  Rt.  Rev.  Norman  McLeod,  D.D.,  Inverness. 

BOOTIiAND,  UNITED  FRBE  OHUROH  OF,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Ghureh  on  October  31,  igoo, 
when  the  Rev.  Principal  Rainy,  D.D.,  was  elected  moderator  of  the  united  assembly. 
In  polity  and  doctrine  the  united  church  agrees  substantially  with  the  Established 
Church,  but  receives  no  state  support,  and  admits  no  state  control  in  its  affairs. 
Accurate  statistics  for  the  new  organization  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  latest 
reports  of  the  separate  churches  give  a  total  of  104  presbyteries,  1706  congregations, 
and  495,178  communicants,  with  1786  ministers  and  15,606  elders.  The  individual 
churches  have  long  carried  on  extensive  and  successful  missionary  work  in  Arabia, 
China,  India,  Syria,  Africa,  and  West  Indies. 

Anti-Unionists,  a  dissentient  minority  of  the  Free  Church  ot  Scotland,  small  in 
numbers,  but  claiming  to  represent  16,000  church  members,  constituted  themselves 
the  Free  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  announced  their 
purpose  of  disputing  at  law  the  title  of  the  entire  church  property,  assertii^  their 
own  rights  as  inheritors  of  Free  Church  traditions. 

SaUIiPTUUB.  Among  the  notable  sculpture  of  the  year  in  America  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  By  Daniel  C.  French,  marble  bust  of  the  late  Bishop 
Phillips  Brooks,  unveiled  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  December  23,  1899; 
bronze  statue  of  Governor  John  S.  Piflsbury,  presented  to  the  State  university  at 
Minneapolis,  by  the  alumni,  unveiled  September  12,  and  in  connection  with  E.  C. 
Potter,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  presented  to  France  by  the  women's 
patriotic  societies  of  the  United  States  and  unveiled  in  the  Place  D'  Jena,  Paris. 
July  3.  Bronze  group  by  Guiseppe  Moretti.  Stephen  C.  Foster  memorial,  unveiled 
in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  m  AugusL  By  Franklin  Simmons,  statue  of  General  Grant, 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  presented  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  unveiled  May  19.  Same  subject  and  General  Sherman,  bronze  stat- 
ues, by  J.  Massey  Rhind,  gifts  of  Mr.  Hackley  to  the  city  of  Muskegon,  Mich., 
May  30,  and  a  soldiers'  monument,  dedicated  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  September 
16.  By  Charles  Niehaus,  bronze  statue  in  architectural  setting,  at  Scott  Circle, 
Washington,  D.  C,  presented  to  government  by  American  Institute  of  Homoe- 
opathy, June  21.  By  Professor  Amateis,  of  Rome,  an  Independence  Monument, 
presented  by  the  late  Henry  Rosenberg.  Galveston,  May  21.  By  Moses  Ezekiel, 
bronze  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  presented  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  Bernhard  and 
I.  W.  Bernheim,  July  4.  By  Paul  Bartlett,  equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette,  the  gift 
of  the  school  children  of  the  United  States  to  France,  model  unveiled  in  Paris, 
July  4.  By  George  Julian  Zolnay,  bust  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  unveiled  at  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville.  Va.,  in  October.   By  Thomas-  Ball,  large  statue  of 
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Washington,  with  group  of  allegorical  figures,  unveiled  at  Methuen,  Mass.,  Feb- 
ruary 22.  By  Bartholdi,  bronze  group  of  Washington  and  L^iayette,  presetUed 
to  New  York  by  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  April  19.  By  Trentanove,  bronze 
statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  presented  by  Stilson  Hutchins,  unveiled  at  Scott  Circle, 
Washington,  January  18. 

American  contributors  to  the  department  of  sculpture  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
were :  George  Grey  Barnard,  Qement  J.  Bamhorn,  Paul  W.  Bartlett,  Kudme 
Beveridge.  Ella  von  Wrede,  Solon  H.  Borglum,  Karl  Bitter,  Victor  D.  Brenner, 
Richard  E.  Brooks,  Alexander  S.  Calder,  Cyrus  E.  DalHn,  John  Flanagan,  J.  S. 
Gelert,  Charles  Grafty,  Eli  Harvey,  Henry  H.  Kitson,  Frederick  Macmonnies, 
Carrol  B.  MacNeil,  Samuel  Murray,  A.  P.  Proctor,  J.  H.  Rondebust,  Augustus 
Saint  Gaudens,  Janet  Scudder,  A.  C.  Simons,  Douglas  Tilden,  Bessie  Potter 
Vonnoh  and  Enid  Yandell.  Grand  medals  of  honor  went  to  Augustus  Saint  Gau- 
dens, Daniel  C.  French  and  Frederick  Macmonnies;  gold  medals  to  George  Grey 
Barnard,  Richard  E.  Brooks  and  Charles  Grafly;  silver  medals  to  Karl  Bitter, 
S.  H.  Borglum,  Cyms  Dallin,  John  Flannagan  and  C.  B.  MacNetl. 

Honors  awarded  to  foreign  sculptors  at  the  Paris  Exposition  were  given  to  tfie 
following,  only  those  receiving  the  Grand  Prix  being  mentioned.  France:  J.  P. 
Aube,  E.  Barrias,  F.  Bartholome,  Alfred  Boucher,  J.  Chaplain.  Antonin  Carles, 
Alexandre  Charpentier,  Felix  Charpentier,  J.  Coutant,  E.  Fremiet,  Georges  Gar- 
det,  G.  Lemaire,  L.  H.  Marqueste,  Gustave  Michel,  Denys  Puech,  L.  O.  Roty  and 
Raoul  Charles  Verlet.  England:  Thomas  Brock,  George  Frampton  and  Hamo 
Thornycroft  Germany:  Reinhold  Begas,  Peter  Breuer,  and  Robert  Diez.  Aus- 
tria: Vactave  Mystberk  and  Anton  Scharff.  Belgium:  J.  Van  Bieskraecke,  Julian 
Dillens,  J.  Lambeaux,  and  Constantin  Meunier.  Spain:  BenlHnre  7  Gil  and  Blay 
y  Fabre^a.  Hungary:  Jean  Faruz,  Aloyse  StrobI,  and  Georges  Zola.  Italy: 
Ernest  Bazzaro,  Ernest  Biondi,  and  Vincent  Gemito.  Mexico:  Jesus  Coutreras. 
Holland:  Mademoiselle  W.  M.  Bosch-Reitz.  Portugal:  Antonio  Teixeira  Lopez. 
Russia:  Mark  Antokclsky  and  J.  Troubetzkoi.   Switzerland:  Anttmio  Chiattone. 

SOOIiPTURB  800IBTT,  NAlTONAIi,  founded  1893,  has  a  membership  of 
over  375,  including  sculptors,  many  lay  members,  and  several  honorary  fellows. 
It  aims  to  improve  the  popular  taste,  promote  sculpture  of  a  high  class,  and 
advance  the  interest  of  sculptors.  Annual  exhibitions  are  held  at  215  West  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York  City.  President,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward;  secretary,  William 
Herbert,  436  West  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 

SBAUNO.  The  year  igoo  showed  a  continued  decrease  in  the  Alaskan  rookeries, 
a  condition  attributed  to  the  pelagic  method  employed  by  the  Canadian  sealers.  In 
order  to  check  the  decrease,  the  E«an  of  branding  the  females  was  followed,  but  with 
small  success.  During  the  year,  22,470  skins  were  taken  in  the  PribiloiF  Islands, 
Bering  Sea. 

SSNBOAIt,  or  BBWEQAMBfA,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  French  possessions  in  Africa,  is  a  colony  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  between  the 
Sahara  on  the  norih  and  the  British  crown  colony  of  Gambia  on  the  south.  The 
estimated  area  of  the  colony  now  is  about  80,000  square  miles,  and  the  population, 
1,180,000.  In  addition,  under  the  general  term  Senegabia  may  be  included 
various  autonomous  districts,  under  French  protection,  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  1,000,000,  and  about  120,000  square  miles  of  the  western  Soudan,  adminis- 
tratively connected 'with  the  colony  and  having  some  2,000,000  inhabitants.  The 
entire  territory  is  tinder  the  direct  or  indirect  administration  of  a  governor-general, 
who  is  aided  by  a  colonial  council  and  stationed  at  St.  I-otiis.  TThis  port,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  has  about  20.000  inhabitants.  The  estimated  populations 
of  other  important  towns  are:  Dakar,  12,000;  Rufisque.  8000,  and  Gorie,  2000. 
The  colony  is  represented  in  the  French  chamber  by  one  deputy.  There  is  a 
military  force  of  2600  men,  of  whom  in  1900  nearly  1200  were  natives.  For  the 
year  1899  the  local  revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at  4,378,865  franca  (the  franc 
being  worth  19.3  cents),  while,  according  to  the  French  budget  of  1900  the  expen- 
diture of  the  home  government  on  Senegal  was  5,686.205  francs.  The  reported 
public  debt  in  1898  was  517,657  francs. 

A  railway  163  miles  in  length  connects  the  coast  towns  of  Dakar  and  St.  Louis; 
the  latter,  during  the  rainy  season,  has  water  communication  with  Kayes,  distant, 
by  the  windings  of  the  river,  570  miles.  From  Kayes  a  railway,  begim  in  1881, 
toward  Bammuko  on  the  upper  Niger,  had  been  constructed  in  1899  for  a  dis- 
tance of  110  miles.    In  1898  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  colony  aggregated  574  miles. 

SBPTiO  TANK.    Sec  Sewage  Purificatioit. 

SBKUM  THBRAPT.  Immunity  to  disease  occurs  as  a  racial  or  Uibal  character- 
istic or  m  certain  families  or  individuals.  Attention  was  called  by  M.  Remlinger, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of.the  Societe  de  Bi<dogie  in  Paris,  to  the  immunity  of  tbe  Arab 
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to  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract  This  peculiarity  was 
attributed  to  the  alleged  fact  tha.t  Arabs  are  accustomed  frcnn  infancy  to  drink 
contaminated  water,  whereby  they  have  become  immunized.  Imtntuiity  may  be 
acquired,  as  was  experimentally  proven  long  ago,  by  receiving  inoculations  of  nood 
serum  taken  from  individuals  who  have  had  the  disease  or  by  having  the  disease 
one's  self.  Certain  diseases  arc  caused  ijy  bacterial  infection.  Ihiring  the  course  of 
these  diseases  toxins  are  developed  by  or  exist  in  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria.  In 
nature's  combat  with  the  disease  certain  principles  are  developed  in  the  blood  serum 
whicli  tend  to  neutralize  the  toxins,  and  these  are  termed  antitoxins.  In  making 
use  of  this  fact,  animals  are  inoculated  wUh  a  certain  disease,,  and  after  changes  have 
taken  place  in  their  blood  its  serum  is  taken  and  used  hypodemucalty  in  bmiiaa 
beings  to  prevent  or  to  antagonize  that  disease.  The-^pkaymoA  oi  Uood  aexym  in 
this  way  is  termed  serum  th&rapy. 

Amtweitem. — A  report  published  in  1900  ^ales  that  ^ioff  the  past  ten  years  the 
mortality  from  snake-bites  in  India  has  averaged  2i,00a  The  British  government 
offers  rewards  for  the  slaughter  of  all  species  of  venomous  reptiles,  but  without 
effecting  a  reduction  of  the  loss  of  life.  Eh-.  Albert  Calmette,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
at  Lille,  France,  devised  a  serum,  obtained  from  animals  inoculated  with  rattlesnake 
poison,  which  ts  termed  antivenene.  This  serum,  Calmette  stated,  is  not  a  true 
antitoxin,  but  M^uced  temporary  cell  stimulation,  instead  of  immunity. 

Antichoiera  lnoculat%oH.-~liotes  were  published  in  1900  on  a  scries  of  experiments 
in  Calcutta,  where  cholera  has  been  very  prevalent  and  fatal  for  years  among  the 
coolies  employed  by  tea  planters.  The  fibres  given  are  theae :  054  iminoctuatul, 
71  deaths;  402  protected  with  antichoiera  moculation,  12  deaths.  Proportion,  3.63 
to  I.  Reduction  of  mortality  shown,  73.47  per  cent. 

Antipneumococctts  Serum. — The  serum  has  still  to  be  devised  which  will  immunize 
human  beings  against  lobar  pneumonia.  It  is  possible  to  immunize  mice  and  horses 
with  present  serum.  Fanoni  reports  on  the  efficiency  of  Pane's  serum,  which  has 
been  used  with  some  success  by  De  Renzi,  Maragliano,  Cantieri,  and  Massaloogo. 
Of  eighteen  cases  of  pneumonia,  four  of  which  were  in  children  under  the  age  of 
3  years,  one  died.  All  of  the  children  recovered  after  a  few  days'  treatment  with 
Pane's  serum.  If  not  deteriorated  agc^  be  believes  the  serum  will  always  amelio- 
rate. 

McFarland,  of  Philadelphia,  prepares  antipneuau>coccic  serum  by  administering 
live  cultures  of  the  pneumococcns  to  horses.  The  organism  is  difficult  to  cultivate, 
and  the  measure  of  the  toxin  is  inaccurate;  it  is  preserved  in  a  virulent  state 
cultivating  it  alternatdy  on  artificial  culture  media  and  in  the  rabbit.  The  serum  is 
probably  antimicrc^ic,  but  not  a  true  antitoxin.  This  serum  was  used  in  18  cases 
of  lobar  pneumonia  in  the  German  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  other 
treatment.  The  individuals  varied  in  age  from  15  to  48  years,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  wards  between  the  first  and  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease.  Temperatures 
ranged  between  101.2"  and  105° ;  pulse  between  90  and  laS.  Albumin  was  found  in 
the  urine  of  15  cases,  casts  in  9,  and  blood  in  I  case.  Leukocytosis  existed  in  13 
cases,  and  the  pneumococcus  was  found  in  15  cases.  The  serum,  which  was  aged 
from  7  to  53  days,  was  given  hypodermically  over  periods  varying  from  6  hours  to 
8  days  in  total  doses  of  from  22  cubic  centimetres  to  460  cubic  centimetres.  Four 
patients  died.  The  rest  recovered  by  crisis  or  rapid  lysis.  Duration  of  the  attacks 
did  not  seem  to  be  lessened.  Of  20  other  cases  treated  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
at  the  same  time  without  serum,  4  died. 

AntitubercU  Serum. — Stubbert,  of  the  Lotmiis  Sanitarium,  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  reported 
two  years  ago  on  34  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  treated  with  injcctkms  of 
antitubercle  serum.  In  all  cases  there  was  marked  improvement  in  the  physical 
signs,  expectoration,  cough,  appetite,  and  weight,  while  in  more  than  one-half  the 
cases  the  temperature  improved,  and  the  bacilli  decreased  or  disappeared  in  many. 
These  cases  were  kept  tmder  eye.  In  1900  Dr.  Stubbert  reported  that  tliere  had  been 
no  relapses,  and  there  had  been  marked  improvement  in  yS  per  cent,  of  these  cases. 

Antityphoid  Serum. — Professor  Wright  of  Netley  Hospital,  England,  puUishcs 
statistics  showing  that  both  attacks  and  deaths  were  7  times  less  frequent  in  the  in- 
oculated than  in  the  untnoculated.  The  Indian  IfediaU  GoMettemihMshts  the  follow- 
ing figures,  summarizing  the  antityphoid  inoculations  of  1899 :  There  were  1312  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  among  the  British  troops,  with  348  deaths,  or  over  25  pcr  cent.  Of 
the  450a  inoculated  men,  44  suffered  with  typoid  and  9  died  Among  the  25,851  non- 
inoculated  men  in  the  same  coips  and  at  the  same  stations,  there  were  657  cases  and 
Z46  deaths,  giving  the  relative  percentages  of  admissions  and  deaths  as  2.54  and 
0.56. 

Antiamaryllic  Serum. — No  conclusive  reports  have  been  received  during  1900 
regarding  the  efficacy  of  the  serum  devised  by  Professor  J.  Sanarelli,  of  £k>losna 
and  Montevideo,  the  discoverer  of  the  bacilius  icteroidei.  Dr.  Belltnzaghi,  of  NatMa, 
lias  been  experimenting  with  an  anti-yellow  fever  serum  at  Vera  Gnu.   He  claims 
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that  all  patients  treated  with  the  serum  showed  improvement,  and  that  the  black 
vomit  was  stopped  in  their  cases  at  the  time  of  his  report  in  midsummer. 

Antipest  Scrum  and  Haffkine's  Fluid. — Abundant  test  has  been  made  during  1900 
of  both  antipest  serum,  devised  by  Yersin,  and  the  prophylactic  fluid  of  Haffkine. 
The  former  Is  blood  serum  taken  from  horses  that  have  been  inoculated  with  the 
plague ;  the  latter  is  a  fluid  in  which  the  bacillus  of  plague  has  been  cultivated  and 
rendered  virulent  by  special  methods,  the  bacilli  after  abundant  growth  being  killed 
by  an  exposure  of  the  culture  to  a  temperature  of  70"  Centigrade  for  several  hours. 
Hypodermic  injection  of  the  serum  causes  immediate  immunity,  which,  unfortunately, 
lasts  only  12  to  14  days.  A  difficulty  in  securing  acquiescence  in  repeated  injections 
at  once  arises,  and  as  a  popular  treatment  it  is  under  a  disadvanta^  But  it  is  the 
only  actual  remedy  for  the  plague  after  it  has  appeared,  for  if  given  early  in  the 
disease,  it  is  curative.  Haffkine's  method  of  inoculation  with  cultures  of  the  bacilius 
pestis  has  the  advantage  of  conferring  an  immunity  lasting  from  a  few  days  to 
several  months.  Calmette's  experiments  with  Haffkine's  fluid  led  him  to  believe  that 
a  single  inoculation  of  3  cubic  centimetres  of  a  culture  a  month  old  established 
immunity  only  after  the  seventh  day  and  for  a  variable  period  thereafter.  A  great 
disadvantage  in  the  use  of  the  prophylactic  fluid  lies  in  the  facts  that  during  immu- 
ntzation  the  person  is  more  susceptible  to  plague ;  and  if  he  had  already  contracted 
even  a  mild  case,  the  inoculation  mi^ht  be  fatal.  Authorities  recommend  the  provision 
of  antipest  serum  for  prompt  use,  m  order  to  arrest  an  epidemic  in  the  first  cases, 
and  the  employment  of  Haffkine's  fluid  to  inoculate  the  people  dwelling  in  localities 
threatened  with  an  invasion  of  the  disease. 

SBRVIA,  an  independent  kingdom  in  southern  Europe,  occupies  an  area  of 
19,050  square  miles,  and  its  population  fras  estimated  tn  18^  at  over  2,400,000. 
The  capital,  Belgrade,  has  a  population  of  abotit  60,00a  Servia  is  mainly  an  agri- 
cultural  country,  and  official  reports  for  iBgg  show  an  increase  of  nearly  300,000 
hectares  in  the  area  under  cultivation,  which  amounted  to  over  1,200,000  hectares, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country.  The  principal  crops  for  1899, 
stated  in  metric  quintals  (220.46  pounds)  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  3,413,236; 
rye,  389,591;  barley,  786,348;  oats,  621,567;  maize,  6,150,051;  and  spelt,  69,667. 
A  considerable  area  of  land  is  also  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes  and  prunes. 
The  latter  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Austria-Hungaryj  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  Servia  is  also  very  rich  in  minerals,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  iron,  coal,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  gold,  and  oil.  The  mineral  industry,  however, 
is  still  in  a  state  of  infancy.  Of  other  industries  the  most  important  are  linen 
weaving  and  sugar  refining.  The  commerce  of  Servia  for  1899  shows  a  remarlra- 
ble  increase,  a  fact  which^  is  due  mainly  to  the  abundance  of  the  crop,  as  the 
principal  articles  of  the  export  trade  of  5er\-ia  are  agricultural  and  farm  products. 
The  aggregate  commerce  of  the  kingdom  for  1899  amounted  to  110,800,000  kronen 
against  97,000,000  kronen  in  1898.  The  krone  is  equal  to  20.3  cents  in  United  States 
currency.  The  exports  for  1899  amounted  to  56,500,000  kronen  against  49.000,000 
kronen  in  1898.  The  value  of  the  imports  also  increased  from  35,200,000  kronen 
to  39,800,000,  while  the  transit  trade  amounted  to  14.500,000  kronen  against  12,700.- 
000  kronen  in  the  preceding  year.  Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  Servia  ts  with 
Austria-Hungary,  The  pnncipal  articles  of  export  during  1809  were  agricultural 
and  farm  products,  25,302,000  kronen,  and  animals  and  animal  produce.  23,575,000 
kronen.  The  chief  imports  were  wool  and  woolen  products,  3,894,000  kronen  ;  metals, 
4,323,000  kronen;  and  cotton,  8,836,000  kronen.  The  budget  for  1900  gives  the 
revenue  and  expenditures  for  that  year  as  73,759,648  kronen  each.  The  principal 
sources  of  revenue  are  direct  taxes,  30.182,000  kronen;  monopolies,  18,800,000,  and 
customs,  6,354,000  kronen.  The  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  interest  on 
and  payment  of  public  debt,  about  19,000.000  kronen;  ministry  of  war,  about  the 
same;  pensions,  2,500,000  kronen  and  public  works,  6,861,694  kronen.  The  king's 
Civil  List  amounts  to  1,138,000  kronen,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  343,000  kronen 
has  been  granted  to  ex-King  Milan.  The  debt  of  the  kingdom  at  the  beginning 
of  1899  amounted  to  395,312,000  kronen,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  the  con- 
verted loan  of  1895.    The  railway  lines  of  Servia  had  3  total  length  of  354  miles. 

The  telegraph  lines  of  the  kingdom  at  the  end  of  1898  had  a  total  length  of  2526 
miles,  with  140  stations.  The  receipts  from  the  posts  and  telegraphs  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  1.924.753  and  1,360,665  francs  respectively.  The  educational 
system  of  Servia  comprises  one  university,  31  middle  schools,  and  914  primary 
schools,  with  a  total  of  over  80,000  pupils.  The  schools  are  mostly  supported  by 
the  State.  According  to  the  census  of  1895,  14  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
could  read  and  write.  The  strength  of  the  active  army  of  Servia  in  1899  was  128, 
000  men.  The  effective  army  upon  mobilization  has  been  reduced  from  323,000  to 
268,000  men.  The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  vested  in  the  king,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  responsible  ministry  of  eight  members.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
king  is  shared  by  the  Narodna-Skupshlina,  or  National  Assembly,  in  which  each 
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county  is  represented  by  one  deputy  to  every  4500  tax-paying  tnales.  The  depu- 
ties are  elected  indirectly  on  a  property  qualification.  The  Senate  consists  of 
16  members,  8  nominated  by  the  king  and  8  chosen  by  the  assembly.  Besides  the 
ordinary  assembly  there  is  a  Great  National  Assembly,  consisting  of  twice  as  many 
members  as  there  are  in  the  Skupshtina.  The  Great  National  Assembly  is  con- 
vened only  on  very  important  occasions.  For  administrative  purposes  Servia  is 
divided  into  15  provinces  and  1290  communities,  which  are  administered  by  their 
own  assemblies. 

History. — The  beginning  of  the  year  witnessed  a  break  in  the  relations  between 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  which  culminated  in  the  recalling  by  the  Servian  govern- 
ment of  its  representative  at  Cettinje.  The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was 
undoubtedly  the  marriage  of  King  Alexander  to  Madame  Draga  Maschin,  a  for- 
mer lady-in-waiting  to  Queen  Natalie.  The  opposition  to  the  match  was  so  strong 
that  the  announcement  made  by  the  king  of  his  betrothal  to  Madame  Maschin,  on 
July  22,  was  soon  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  prime  minister  and  ex-King 
Milan,  who  had  been  commander-in-chief  of  the  Servian  army.  The  king 
accepted  both  resignations  and  entrusted  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  to  M. 
lovanvitch,  a  former  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  a  Progressive  in  politics. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  new  cabinet  are  Moderate  Liberals.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  king  was  celebrated  on  August  5.  Russia,  who  favored  the  match, 
since  it  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  resignation  of  ex-King  Milan, 
deputed  its  ambassador  Vienna,  Count  Kapaist,  to  be  its  representative  at  the 
ceremony.  Arrangements  for  a  new  loan  of  2,000,000  francs  were  completed 
between  the  Servian  government  and  the  National  Bank  of  Servia.  The  time- 
honored  custom  of  sending  ex-ministers  to  jail  seems  to  have  found  a  new  adherent 
in  the  young  king,  judging  from  the  recent  arrest  of  the  ex-Minister  of  Police 
Gcnshilch.   See  Bulgaria  (paragraph  Relations  with  Russia  and  Servia). 

SBWAQII  FURIFIOATION.  The  year  1900  is  notable  for  the  large  number  of 
studies  in  progress  connected  either  with  municipal  plants  in  regular  service,  or 
with  experimental  installations  for  sewage  purification.  Chief  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  work  at  London,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  England,  and  at  the 
Lawrence  Experiment  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.  The 
third  r^rt  on  the  London  experiments  brii^  some  of  the  studies  down  to  July,' 
190a  These  studio  are  designed  to  ascertain  whether  some  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  plan  may  be  substituted  for  the  chemical  treatment  of  the  huge  volumes 
of  London  sewage  at  the  Barking  and  Crossness  outfalls  on  the  Thames,  below 
London.  The  purification  now  effected  is  only  partial,  and  the  barging  out  to  sea 
of  the  large  quantities  of  sludge  which  result  from  the  process  entails  a  heavy  expen- 
diture. The  plan  recommended  for  trial  on  a  larger  experimental  scale  thni  has  yet 
been  attempted  is:  (i)  Rough  screening  of  the  sewage;  (2)  rapid  sedimentation; 
(3)  rapid  filtratitm  through  beds  of  coarse-grained  coke.  The  beds,  which  in 
some  cases  are  as  deep  as  13  feet,  are  filled,  held  full  for  two  hours,  emptied  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  then  allowed  to  rest, 'the  fillings  ranging  in  the  different  ex- 
periments from  one  to  four  times  a  day.  The  amount  of  dissolved  oxidisable  or- 
ganic and  putrescible  matter  reduced  by  the  coke  beds  is  placed  at  from  50  to  a 
possible  80  per  cent,  of  that  contained  in  the  crude  sewage,  as  compared  with  17 
per  cent,  by  chemical  precipitation,  while  the  suspended  matter  is  practically  all  re- 
moved by  the  coke  filtration  as  against  about  80  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  chemical 
treatment  The  coke  beds  have  the  further  advantage  of  requiring  no  chemicals 
and  of  producing  no  sludge,  but  there  would  be  some  sludge  to  be  removed  if  fil- 
tration was  preceded  by  sedimentation.  The  experiments  at  Manchester,  and  to 
some  extent  elsewhere  in  England,  were  described  by  Gilbert  J.  Fowler,  chemist  of 
the  Manchester  disposal  works,  in  a  paper  sent  by  him  to  be  read  before  the 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements,  in  September,  1900.  Mr.  Fowler 
said  that  the  Manchester  experiments  showed  that  for  the  sewage  of  that  city  pre- 
liminary settlement  is  advisable  before  filtration,  and  that  this,  together  with  other 
valuable  results,  could  be  secured  by  using  septic  tanks.  These  tanks,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  both  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  experiments,  may  be  closed  or  open, 
but  roofs  keep  the  scum  frcun  being  blown  away  and  confine  the  odors,  should  any 
arise.  Beds  3  feet  deep,  he  tbot^ht,  would  purify  Manchester  sew^,  after  treat- 
ment in  the  septic  tanks,  at  the  rate  of  600,000  gallons  an  acre.  During  the  latter 
part  of  1900,  the  city  of  Manchester  adopted  a  scheme  of  sewage  purification, 
including  septic  tanks  and  filter  beds,  estimated  to  cost  $2,371,000.  The  sewage  will 
be  filtered  twice,  first  through  coarse  and  then  through  fuier  beds.  The  changes 
involve  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  filtration  area,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
sewage  by  broad  irrigation,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  septic  tanks  and  had 
been  filtered  twice. 

Septic  Tanks. — The  septic  tank,  it  may  be  explained,  is  simply  a  long  narrow 
reservoir,  through  whidi  Ae  sewa^  flows  slowly,  depositing  most  of  the  suspended 
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matter  on  the  way.  The  organic  part  of  the  deposit  is  largely  reduced,  or  dissolved, 
by  the  action  of  a  class  of  bacteria  that  live  and  work  without  air.  The  dissolved 
matter,  and  some  of  that  held  in  suspension  in  a  finely  divided  form,  passes  out  of 
the  tank  as  a  part  of  the  etHiient,  after  which  it  is  generally  filtered  before  being  dis- 
charged into  a  stream.  The  fffocess  is  one  of  partial  purification  <Hily,  and  is  nmch 
the  same  as  the  action  in  the  old-fashioned  and  much-maltgned  leaching  ce^poot. 
But  the  bacterial  principles  involved  have  been  known  for  only  a  few  years.  The  first 
septic  tank,  as  such,  was  built  by  Donald  Cameron^  at  Exeter,  England,  in  i8q6,  bnt 
tanks  effecting  the  same  general  results  had  been  erected  elsewhere  years  before. 

Among  the  septic  tanlu  now  in  use  in  the  United  States  are  those  treating  thf 
sewage  of  Champaign,  III.,  Marion,  la..  Independence,  Mo.,  and  Liberty,  N.  Y., 
while  the  sewage  of  many  private  institutions  is  also  being  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Particulars  relating  to  17  septic-tank  installations  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  the  United  States,  some  of  wbi^  are  only  experimental,  were  given  in  a  recent 
report  to  the  trustees  of  Wastungton  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  Professor  J. 
L.  Van  Ornum.    (See  Engineering  Nrros,  November  15,  1900.) 

The  majority  of  the  city  sewage  purification  plants  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  like  those  in  Massachusetts,  employ  intermittent  filtration,  or  else  broad 
irrigation,  but  chemical  precipitation  has  been  used  to  some  extent.  The  tendency 
now  is  to  discard  chemical  treatment  for  some  one  of  the  rapid  bacterial  processes, 
which  are  said  to  produce  better  results  without  expense  for  chemicals  and  the 
troubksome  problems  incidental  to  the  disposal  of  the  sludge.  The  city  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  however,  is  just  c(Mnpletit^;  chemical  precipitatiwi  works  in  accordance 
with  plans  adopted  before  the  septic  tanks  or  bacterial  contact  beds  were  known. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  sapplcmented  chemical  precipitation  with  intermittent  fil- 
tration. Pawtucket,  R.  L,  is  experimenting  with  the  septic  tank  as  a  preliminary 
to  its  intermittent  filtration  treatment.  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  proposes  to  change  from  in- 
termittent filtration  to  the  septic  tank  and  double-contact  filter-beds.  The  last-named 
plan  has  been  recommended  for  Columbus,  O.,  and  for  Birminghaai,  Ala.,  and  a 
number  of  towns  in  the  vicinity,  which  propose  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment  of 
joint  disposal  works.  The  cities  and  towns  in  the  Passaic  River  valley,  including 
Newark,  Passaic,  Paterson,  Montclair,  Orange,  and  other  places,  liave  been  ordered 
to  cease  polluting  the  river  with  sewage  by  July  i,  1903.  but  as  yet  have  not  ad<^)tcd 
plans  looking  toward  that  end.  All  sewage  disposal  in  New  Jersey  is  now  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Sewage  Commission. 

In  conclusion,  some  of  the  most  recent  figures  available  may  be  given  for  the 
sewage  farms  of  Berlin,  Germany,  the  most  extensive  of  the  sort  in  the  world.  At 
the  close  o£  the  fiscal  year  1898-99,  the  city  bad  acquired  38,400  acres  for  sewage 
farms,  aiK  had  prepared  15,200  acres  for  irrigation.  EHiring  the  year  14.500  acres 
had  been  irrigated,  the  average  quantity  of  sewage  applied  bemg  3800  gallons  an 
acre.  The  most  important  crops  raised,  with  their  acreages,  v.ere  as  follows:  Rjre, 
2609;  hay  and  grass  (irrigated  meadows),  2550;  oats,  1790;  red  beets,  1050;  wheat, 
loao;  turnips.  641;  potatoes,  380:  barlW,  353;  beans,  156;  carrots.  136;  peas,  123; 
mustard,  108.  Of  the  irrigated  land  a66o  acres  were  leased  at  an  average  of  $21.60 
an  acre,  and  the  balance  was  cultivated  by  the  city.  There  were  maintained  on  the 
farm  801  oxen,  344  hor.'ies,  and  150  cows.  The  total  operating  expenses  of  the  farms 
for  the  year,  including  $25,000  for  taxes,  byt  excluding  general  superintendence, 
were  $548,000.  The  gross  income  was  $601,000,  leaving  an  apparent  net  profit  of 
$53,000,  against  which  must  be  charged  general  superintendence,  interest,  and 
depreciation  on  the  investment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  punqting  the  sewage 
to  the  farms,  which  amounted  to  $182,000  for  the  year.  The  disposal  areas  had  cost 
$9,800,000  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  which  $5,700,000  was  for  land,  but 
part  of  whtdi  is  now  used.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  extremely  favorsMe 
reports  about  the  profit  from  the  Berlin  sewage  farms  have  no  foundation  in  fact, 
but  the  city  is  to  be  congratulated  in  gettmg  back  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  sewage  di^sal  as  it  does. 

SflWAZX,  AnTHira,  ship-builder  and  ship-owner,  died  at  Small  Point,  near  Bath. 
Me.,  September  5,  igoa  He  was  bom  November  8.  1835,  at  Bath,  where  he  was 
edocated,  and  with  an  elder  brother  established  in  1854  the  firm  of  E.  &  A.  Sewall. 
ship-builders  and  commission  agents.  In  1879.  upon  the  brother's  death,  the  firm 
assumed  the  style  of  Arthur  Sewall  &  Co.  During  periods  of  depression  in  shipping 
the  Sewall  house  was  able  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  its  fleet,  and  in  1894 
bulk  the  first  stee!  sailii^  vessel  ever  constructed  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Sewall 
also  sustained  large  railroad  interests,  being  for  some  years  president  of  the  Maine 
Central,  and  director  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  Mexican  Central,  and  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F^.  He  was  long  president  of  the  Bath  National  Bank,  and  a 
prominent  stockholder  in  many  large  corporations.  In  1888-96  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  in  the  latter  year,  having  declared  in  favor 
Of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  accepted  the  nominaton  of  his  party  for  vice-i>fesident 
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of  the  United  States.  After  his  defeat  in  the  election  of  that  year  he  ceased  to  be 
prominent  in  politics.  It  was.  however,  suggested  that,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
dection  in  Kovember,  1900,  Mr.  Sewall  might  be  persuaded  to  accept  tlie  post  of 
secretary  of  the  navy. 

BHWBBAGB*  No  conq>lete  statistics  are  available  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  are  provided  with  sewerage  systems  for 
the  removal  of  household  waste.  It  is  known  that  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country,  excepting  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  which  are  considering  the  matter, 
have  such  systems,  and  in  general  that  most  cities  of  20,000  population  and  upward, 
as  well  as  many  even  smaller,  are  so  provided.  The  nearest  approach  to  what  may 
be  termed  a  census  of  sewerM;e  systems  for  the  whole  country  is  made  in  The  Manual 
of  American  Water-Works  for  1897.  where  there  is  a  mere  statement,  under  each 
city,  whether  or  not  it  has  sewers,  without  attempting  to  give  information  as  to  their 
nature  and  extent.  Many  places  failed  to  reply  to  the  question,  but  a  summary  of 
such  information  as  was  obtained  shows  that  about  800  municipalities  reported  sewers 
m  use  for  the  removal  of  household  wastes.  Of  these,  500  were  on  the  combined 
plan,  receiving  both  household  wastes  and  surface  water  from  the  streets,  and  300 
received  household  wastes  alone.  At  the  same  time  about  3800  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  possessed  a  public  water  supply.  For  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  after  its 
collection,  see  Sewage  Pukification. 

SBTMOUB,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hobart,  who  has  been  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  fleet  on  the  China  station  since  1898,  commanded  the  naval  brigade  of 
the  allied  forces  which  attempted  to  reach  Peking  in  June,  1900.  (See  Chinese 
Empire,  paragraph  Action  of  the  Powers.)  For  his  conduct  of  this  relief  expedition, 
which  was  unsuccessful  because  of  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Boxers  and  the 
difficulties  of  transportation,  Admiral  Seymour  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  G.C.B. 

SHAKERS,  the  oldest  existing  communistic  society  in  the  United  States, 
known  also  as  the  Millennial  Church,  or  United  Society  of  Believers.  The  sect, 
which  is  now  decreasing,  originated  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  the  followers  of 
Ann  Lee,  an  English  QtKikeress,  and  soon  received  the  appellation  of  Shaking 

?uakers,  because  of  their  "unusual  and  violent  manifestations  of  religious  fervor." 
he  first  community  in  the  United  States,  organized  i7p2  at  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y., 
continues  to  be  one  of  their  largest  settlements.  The  Shakers  affect  a  uniformity 
of  dress;  observe  a  celibate  life;  are  strict  spiritualists;  and  worship  God  only  in  a 
duality  of  sex,  which  distinction,  they  hold,  is  eternal  in  the  soul.  Though 
opposed  to  war,  they  obey  all  peaceful  demands  of  government,  but  participate 
little  in  politics.  The  latest  figures,  which,  however,  are  estimates,  assign  the 
society  15  churches  and  loOo  members.  The  Shakers  have  published  a  limited 
sectarian  literature. 
SHANOHAL  See  Chinese  Eupirb  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 
SHBAHMAK,  Thomas  Gaskbll,  a  well-known  lawyer  and  advocate  of  the  single- 
tax  theory,  died  September  29,  1900.  Born  in  England  in  1834.  In  partner^iip 
with  John  W.  Sterling,  he  met  with  great  success  as  counsel  for  Jay  Gould  in  dam- 
age suits  arising  from  the  gold  panic  of  1869,  but  it  was  in  the  defence  of  his  friend 
Henry  Ward  lecher  in  the  suit  brought  by  Theodore  Tilton  that  Mr.  Shearman 
came  into  public  prominence.  On  the  nomination  of  Blaine  he  stood  for  Cleveland 
and  free  trade,  though  he  had  been  a  stanch  Republican  from  the  formation  of  the 
party.  In  1896  he  supported  McKinley  on  the  sound-money  issue,  but  in  igoo,  not 
being  able  to  advocate  the  principles  of  either  platform,  he  refrained  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  politics.  His  inde|>endence  extended  to  economics,  and  believing  in 
the  injustice  of  protective  tari£F,  he  became  identified  with  a  number  of  revenue  re- 
form movements.  Mr.  Shearman  wrote  upon  legal  and  economic  subjects.  Besides 
being  joint  author  of  Law  of  Practice  and  Pleadings  (1861-65),  and  of  an  excellent 
treatise  on  the  Law  of  Negligence  (1870),  he  wrote  Talk  on  Free  Trade  (1881)  ; 
Pamper  Labor  of  Europe  (1885);  The  Single  Tax  (1887);  Crooked  Taxation 
(1890),  and  Natural  Taxation  (1891). 

SHERIIAN,  JoHH,  financier  and  statesman,  who  served  the  Republican  party 
as  United  States  senator,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  secretary  of  state,  died  Octo- 
ber 22,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  O.,  in  iw^  and  after  an  academic  education 
was  engaged  as  an  engineer  on  some  public  works  m  his  native  State  for  two  years. 
He  then  studied  law,  and  was  gaining  prominence  in  his  Iwil  practice  at  Mansfield, 
O.,  when  he  became  actively  interested  in  politics.  In  1848  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Whig  National  Convention  which  nominated  Zachary  Taylor  for  the  presidency, 
and  in  1852  he  was  in  the  Baltimore  Whig  Convention  which  nominated  General 
Winfield  Scott.  When  member  of  Congress  in  1855-61.  the  part  which  he  played 
in  regard  to  the  great  questions  of  the  period  on  slavery  and  national  finance  made 
for  him  a  reputation  as  an  able  and  efifective  debater  who  aimed  at  accuracy  rather 
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than  oratory.  Havine  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  in  his 
State  and  president  oi  the  6rst  Ohio  Republican  Convention,  he  advanced  in  Con- 
gress the  doctrine  upon  which  the  Republican  party  was  founded,  that  slavery  should 
not  be  disturbed  where  it  existed,  but  that  it  could  and  must  be  restricted  to  existing 
limits.  During  all  that  period  of  political  strife  and  civil  commotion  in  the  years 
just  before  the  war,  when  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  Kansas  and  the  Fugitive  Slave -law  were  the  great 
questions,  Mr.  Sherman  often  participated  in  the  debates  and  rose  rapidly  in  repu- 
tation. His  appointment  as  a  member  of  a  committee  of  three  to  investigate  the 
troubles  in  Kansas  was  a  turning  point  in  his  career.  The  final  testimony  was 
collated  by  Mr.  Sherman,  who  prepared  the  report  of  the  committee.  When  pre- 
sented to  Congress  it  caused  deep  feeling,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  national  cam- 
paign of  1856.  That  year  he  canvassed  the  State  for  the  Republican  candidate,  John 
C.  Fremont.  Three  years  later  he  lacked  but  three  votes  of  election  as  speaker  of 
the  House,  and  was  at  once  appointed  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, at  the  time  in  charge  of  both  appropriation  and  revenue  bills.  Sherman 
immediately  took  a  stand  against  the  prevailing  system  of  engrafting  new  lesislation 
upon  appropriation  bills;  he  introduced  the  resolution  for  the  appointment  01  a  com< 
mittee  on  the  subject  of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  coast,  which  was  the  first  move 
toward  the  construction  of  the  Paafic  Railroad ;  above  all,  he  was  laively  responsible 
for  that  most  important  financial  measure,  the  issue  of  the  United  States  treasury 
notes  of  i860. 

When  Salmon  P.  Chase  resigned  from  the  Senate  in  order  to  become  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  Sherman  was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  took  his  place  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1866  and  again  in  1872.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  during  the  intervals  between  the  sessions,  Sherman  gave  his 
services  as  a  soldier,  and  largely  at  his  own  expense  recruited  the  force  known  as 
the  "Sherman  Brigade."  At  the  earnest  request  of  both  Lincoln  and  Chase,  be 
abandoned  his  purpose  to  become  a  soldier,  and  retained  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
where  he  labored  to  strengthen  the  public  credit  and  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  armies.  When  the  specie  payments  were  suspended  in  1862  Sherman, 
in  spite  of  great  opposition,  took  a  leadir^  part  in  pressing  that  clause  of  the 
revenue  bill  which  provided  for  the  issuing  of  United  States  treasury  notes  as 
legal  tender  on  the  ground  that  this  was  the  only  measure  which  could  enable 
the  government  successfully  to  carry  on  the  war.  At  the  request  of  Secretary 
Chase  he  carried  through  Congress,  against  great  opposition,  the  National  Bank- 
ing bill.  State  banks  were  then  issuing  paper  money  in  large  quantities,  and 
this  "cheap  mon^"  in  large  part  drove  out  of  circulation  nie  United  States 
notes.  Sherman  favored  taxing  State  banks  out  of  existence.  The  financial  sys- 
tem secured  by  this  change  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  preservation  of  the 
national  credit  and  therefore  of  the  national  existence.  In  1867  Sherman  succeeded 
Mr.  Fessenden  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  held  the  place  for  ten 
successive  years.  He  soon  introduced  the  Refunding  bill,  but  it  did  not  become  a 
law  until  1870,  and  even  then  it  lacked  the  provision  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment  which  he  had  proposed.  Several  times  prior  to  the  panic  of  1873  he  bad 
introduced  nmsures  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  a  coin  standard,  and  once 
carried  through  the  Senate  a  bill  for  the  conversion  of  United  States  notes  into 
bonds,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  House.  He  then  &vored  a  protective  tariff  and  the 
reduction  of  internal  revenue  on  whiskey,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  a  repeal  of  all  taxes  on 
other  articles. 

In  December,  1872,  Sherman  was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  a  third  time,  and  began 
the  battle  which  after  several  months  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  act  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  After  the  election  of  1876  he  was  a  member  of  the 
famous  visiting  committee  sent  to  Louisiana  to  count  the  votes.  President  Hayes, 
on  his  inauguration,  March  4,  1877,  appointed  Sherman  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In 
that  oflice  ne  had  an  opportunity  to  put  the  Resumption  act  into  effect.  The  act 
promised  that  on  or  after  January  18,  1879,  the  legal  tender  notes  should  be  payaUe 
in  coin.  When  he  took  office  $go,ooo,ooo  of  the  4^^  per  cent  refunding  bonds  had 
been  sold;  by  July  i,  1877.  $200,000,000  had  been  taken^  of  which  $15,000,000  was  to 
be  applied  to  resumption  payments.  Soon  he  had  so  raised  the  credit  of  the  country 
that  the  rest  of  the  bonds  were  withdrawn  from  the  bankers  and  opened  to  public 
sale,  with  a  result  that  4  per  cent,  bonds  sold  at  par.  About  this  time  no  less  than 
thirteen  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  to  repeal  the  Resumption  act  and  one 
passed  the  House.  Bills  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  (then  worth  85  cents)  were 
also  introduced,  and  he  was  subjected  to  bitter  personal  attacks.  On  January  18, 
1879— the  day  fixed  for  resumption— he  had  accumulated  $140,000,000  in  the  treasury. 
Of  course  the  legal  tender  notes  were  at  once  received  at  par  value,  as  he  had  pre- 
dicted. Following  up  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained.  Secretary  Sherman  put 
into  execution  fresh  measures  for  refunding  the  government  indebtedness.   So  siic- 
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cessful  was  he  that  within  two  fears  he  had  refunded  nearly  $850,000,000  at  less  than 
4  per  cent,  with  an  annual  saving  in  interest  charges  of  $15,000,000.  Great  as  were 
Sherman's  services  as  a  minister  of  finance,  ^et  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  was 
he  who  secured  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  that  greenbacks  should  be  reissued 
as  they  were  redeemed.  Thus  they  were  fastened  on  the  financial  system  of  the 
country  and  the  raids  on  the  gold  reserve  in  1893  were  made  possible. 

Sherman  was  ambitious  to  be  President.  His  character  and  ability  were  strongly  in 
his  favor,  but  his  rather  hard  personality,  which  lacked  mobility  and  mellowness, 
was  against  him.  In  1880  his  name  was  presented  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention by  James  A.  Garfield,  who  finally  received  the  nomination.  In  1881  he  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  Most  of  the  time  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  In  1884  Senator  Sherman  was  again  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  as  President;  four  years  later  the  movement  in  support  of  his 
nomination  had  gained  greatly  in  strength,  and  by  1896  he  had  so  much  support  that 
his  withdrawal  in  favor  of  Mr.  McKinley  is  said  to  have  been  secured  by  the  promise 
of  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  state  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley. 
His  advance  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  to  the 
secretaryship  of  state  seemed  natural,  and  his  promotion  opened  a  place  in  the  Senate 
for  Marcus  A.  Hanna.  Soiator  Shennan,  however,  had  reached  a  time  of  life  when 
he  was  unfitted  for  the  delicate  business  of  diplomacy,  and  he  resigned,  April  25, 
i8g8,  after  little  over  a  year  in  the  ofRce. 

John  Sherman's  life  was  intimately  connected  with  the  political  life  of  this  country 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Of  great  interest  are  his  Recollections  of  Forty  Years 
in  the  House,  Senate,  and  Cabinet  (1895)  and  the  Letters  of  Two  Brothers  (1894) — 
namely,  John  Sherman  and  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman.  In  1879  his 
Selected  Speeches  and  Reports  on  Finance  and  Taxation  were  published. 

SHXP-BUHiDING.  in  Great  Britain  the  tonnage  of  merchant  ships  added  to 
the  world's  fleet  in  1900  was  greater  than  during  any  preceding  twelve  months 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  it  being  1,600,421  tons.  In  respect  to  size,  the  year 
saw  a  liner  built  at  Belfast  which  measures  16,039  tons,  while  one  of  19,000  tons 
was  hid  down  in  the  same  yards.  As  regards  speed  there  have  been  two  records 
estahlislied;  one  for  small  craft,  made  by  the  Parsons  steam  turbine-driven  tor- 

Eedo  boat  Viper,  which  on  a  three  hours'  official  trial  exceeded  a  speed  of  33^ 
nots,  equal  to  39  land  miles,  per  hour;  white  the  large  passenger  steamer 
Deutschland  has  maintained  on  an  Atlantic  voyage  a  mean  speed  of  33.36  knots,  or 
nearly  27  land  miles,  per  hour. 

The  world's  ship-building  during  1900,  according  to  the  most  accurate  figures 
which  were  available  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  as  follows:  United  Kingdom, 
1237  vessels,  1,639,950  tons;  Germany,  247  vessels,  252,533  tons;  United  States,  87 
vessels,  179,138  tons;  France,  40  vessels,  73,310  tons;  Russia,  11  vessels,  47,123 
tons;  Holland,  toi  vessels,  35,637  tons;  Itvy,  10  vessels,  34,8.34  tons;  Norway,^ 
vessels,  27,166  tons;  Japan,  41  vessels,  23,784  tons;  Austria,  8  vessels.  21,776  tons. 

The  grand  total  for  all  nations  is  1^5  vessels,  aggregating  2.369,861  tons.  In 
1899  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  ships  built  was  2,445,333  tons.  The  decrease  shown 
in  1900  was  due  to  the  large  falling  off  in  the  tonnage  of  naval  vessels  con- 
structed in  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  slight  decrease  in  all  classes  of  vessels 
built  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States  the  most  recent  official  figures  of  shipbuilding  are  those 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  covering  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1900.  They  are  as  follows:  499  schooners,  schooner  barges  and  sloops, 
109.60S  gross  tons;  25  Great  Lake  steam  vessels,  97347  tons;  523  canal 

boats  and  barges.  74,860  gross  tons;  30  ocean  screw  steamships.  60.369  gross  tons; 
375  river  steamers,  44.282  gross  tons;  4  square  rigged  vessels,  6205  gross  tons. 

The  steam  vessels  built — ^420,  of  202,498  gross  tons — surpass  the  record,  the 
nearest  approach  being  1891,  when  488  steam  vessels,  of  185,037  gross  tons,  were 
built.  The  steel  vessels  built — 90,  of  196,851  gross  tons — exceed  the  previous 
record  year,  1899,  when  91  such  vessels,  of  131,379  gross  tons,  were  built.  Qeve- 
land,  O.,  ranks  first  as  builder  of  steel  vessels,  with  9  steamships,  of  42,119  gross 
tons,  followed  by  Newport  News,  7  steamships,  of  28.202  gross  tons;  Chi- 
cago, 5  vessels,  24,504  tons;  Detroit,  4  steamships,  1^^,693  tons.  The  total 
tonnage  built  and  documented  on  the  Great  Lakes  during  the  year — 125  ves- 
sels, of  130,611  gross  tons — is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  that  region.  The  total 
for  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts — 605  vessels,  of  135,473  tons— exceeds  any 
record  since  1872.  The  total  for  the  New  England  coast — 199  vessels,  of  72,179 
gross  tons — has  not  been  equalled  since  1891,  while  the  product  of  the  Pacific  coast 
— 300  vessels,  of  40,396  tons — is  surpassed  only  by  the  returns  of  1898  and  1899. 
Construction  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries — 217  vessels,  14,509  tons — 
is  9000  less  than  18991  The  xoregoing  figures  do  not  cover  yachts  or  government 
vessels. 
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The  material  growth  in  ship-buildin?  in  the  United  Stfttes,  indicated  1^  these 
figures,  has  given  much  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  a  shi^-building  indnsii)' 
commensurate  with  the  country's  rapid  commercial  and  industrial  growth  may  be 
developed. 

SHOOTINO.  The  United  Sutes  Revolver  Association  was  organized  at  Kew 
York  on  March  5,  with  Dr.  Reginald  H.  S^re  as  president,  and  B.  F.  Wilder. 
New  York,  secretary.  On  June  16  an  international  cable  match  was  held  between 
French  and  American  experts,  10  on  a  side.  The  results  were:  American  target- 
United  States,  2479  out  of  possible  3000  for  the  team;  France,  2441;  French  target 
— United  States,  2410;  France,  2387.  The  United  States  Revolver  Association 
held  national  revolver  and  pistol  cliampionships  at  the  miltUry  target  shooting 
tournament  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  August  31  to  Sq>tember  8.  The  revolver  cham- 
pionship, 50  shots  at  standard  American  target,  distance  50  yards,  was  won  by 
A.  L.  A.  Himmelwrig;ht,  442  out  of  possible  500;  national  pistol  champtonship. 
tinder  the  same  conditions,  J.  B.  Crabtree,  4^.  An  international  match  was  held 
at  Paris,  July  19,  teams  of  5,  50  shots  a  man  at  55  yards.  Switzerland  won,  2271 
out  of  possible  3000;  France,  2204;  HolUind,  1S76;  Belgium,  1825. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  of  America  was  formed  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  on 
September  5,  General  B.  W.  Spencer  being  elected  president  and  Lieutenant 
Albert  S.  Jones,  secretary.  During  the  course  of  the  military  tournament  at  Sea 
Girt  the  President's  match  for  the  United  States  military  champi<Miship  was  won 
by  Captain  W.  F.  Whtttemore.  Fourth  Regiment,  N.  J.,  a6a  oat  of  possible  30a 
The  Centennial  Trophy  Match  for  the  championship  of  the  world  was  revived, 
and  the  American  team  won  easily  with  an  aggregate  score  of  3755  out  of  a  possi- 
ble 360a 

An  event  of  the  season  was  the  international  team  m^tch  at  Paris,  in  July. 
Teams  of  5  men  each  competed,  representing  Belgium,  Dermiark,  France,  Holland. 
Norway,  and  Switzerland,  The  conditions  were  40  shots  each  man,  standing, 
kneeling  and  lying  down.  The  Swiss  team  won,  with  4399  out  of  a  possible  6000; 
Norway,  4293;  France,  4278. 

The  Grand  Prix  du  Monaco,  the  most  valuable  prize  known  to  wing  shots,  was 
won  at  Monte  Carlo  by  Count  O'Brien,  of  Spain  18  out  of  ao;  there  were  nearly 
100  entries.  The  eighth  annual  Grand  American  Handicap  at  live  birds  was  held 
at  Interstate  Park,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  April  5-6,  with  224  entries.  Howard  D. 
Bates,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  tied  with  seven  others  on  25  out  of  25,  and  won  on  the 
shoot  oflT  with  59  straight  A  Grand  American  Handicap  at  targets  was  insUtated 
during  the  year  at  Interstate  Park,  June  14.  74  entries.  R.  O.  Heikes,  Dayton, 
O.,  broke  91  out  of  100,  distance  21  yards. 

SIAM,  an  independent  kintrdom  situated  at  the  southeastern  end  of  Asia, 
between  French  Indo-China  and  Burma.  The  boundaries,  and  consequently  the 
area  of  Siam  cannot  be  given  with  precision,  as  they  are  constantly  undergoing 
changes.  According  to  the  agreement  of  1896  between  the  British  and  French 
governments,  all  the  territory,  bounded  by  the  rivers  Menam.  Mekong.  Pechaburi 
and  Bangpakong,  together  with  (he  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Menam 
basin,  making  a  total  of  about  aoo,ooo  square  miles,  is  recognized  as  under  the  com- 
plete jurisdiction  of  Siam.  The  population  of  Siam  is  known  with  even  less  cer- 
tainty than  its  area,  and  is  variously  estimated  from  5,000,000  to  12,000.000:  The 
Chinese  element  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  numerous,  being  estimated  at  from 
3,000,000  to  4,000,000,  while  the  number  of  Siamese  is  given  as  2,^,000.  The 
capital  of  Siam,  Bangkok,  has  an  estimated  population  of  250,000  and  is  the  chief 
commercial  centre  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is 
agriculture,  which  is  mostly  carried  on  by  forced  labor.  The  chief  agricultural 
product  is  rice,  which  constitutes  the  main  article  of  export.  "The  crop  of  rice  in 
1899  was  below  that  of  i8g^  and  the  ex|>orts  of  that  product  fell  off  from  519,360 
to  455.306  tons.  Another  important  article  of  export  is  teak  wood,  which  was 
exported  in  1899  to  the  amount  of  36,616  tons  against  22,693  tons  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  for  1899  amounted  to  33.054,- 
980  and  24,145,666  Mexican  dollars  respectively.  The  Mexican  dollar  amounted 
to  50.9  cents  in  United  States  currency.  The  trade  of  Siam  is  mostly  with  Singa- 
pore and  Hong  Kong.  The  principsU  articles  of  import  are  cotton  goods,  steel, 
iron  and  machinery,  opium  and  sugar.  The  recent  concessions  for  the  constnic- 
tion  of  electric  railways  have  created  a  large  demand  for  railway  supplies,  which 
are  mostly  imported  from  Great  Britain.  Germany  and  Belgium.  The  trade  with 
Japan  up  to  the  beginning  of  1900  was  insignificant,  but  it  has  considerably 
increased  during  the  last  year,  which  is  undoubtedly  doe  to  the  progressive  and 
energetic  measures  adopted  by  the  Japanese  government  to  attract  the  trade  of 
Siam.  ^  The  mineral  deposits  of  Siam  are  very  rich  and  include  ^d,  copper,  tin, 
coal,  iron  and  zinc.    The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  taxes  on  gamfblhig, 
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spirits  and  land.  The  budget  for  igoo  balanced  at  a  little  over  $10,000,000.  There 
is  no  public  debt,  and  there  was  a  considerable  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the 
beginning  of  1899.  The  railway  lines  of  Siam  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  and  have  at  present  a  total  length  of  180  miles.  There  are  also  about  500 
miles  of  railways  in  the  process  of  constrnction.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
first  railway  line  in  Siam  was  opened  in  1893,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  railway 
policy  of  the  Siamese  government  has  been  very  progressive.  Education  is  also 
making  considerable  progress  and  is  subsidized  by  the  government  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  Siam  has  a  monarchical  government  with  the  executive  power  vested  in 
the  king,  who  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  consisting  of  the  heads  of  varions  government 
departments.  The  royal  dignity  is  nominally  hereditary,  but  the  king  has  the 
privilege  to  choose  his  successor.  The  legislative  council  consists  of  51  members, 
12  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  king.  All  the  laws  must  be  signed  by  the  king 
in  order  to  become  valid,  but  the  council  is  empowered  to  promulgate  laws  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  king  in  case  of  any  temporary  disability  of  the  crown. 
For  administrative  purposes  Siam  is  divided  into  41  districts,  each  administered 
by  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  king.  A  considerable  number  of  important 
posts  in  the  kingdom  are  occupied  by  Europeans,  and  the  Siamese  government 
manifests  its  willingness  to  adopt  European  ideas  by  sending  every  year  a  number 
of  young  men  to  be  educated  in  Europe.  The  standing  army  of  Siam  is  estimated 
at  5000,  and  can  be  increased  at  a  short  notice  to  double  that  number.  Military 
service  is  compulsory  between  the  ^es  of  18  and  21.  The  Siamese  uavy  consists 
of  23  vessels,  including  2  cruisers. 

HlltHhTA,  a  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  has  an  area  estimated  at  nearly  5,000,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population,  \vhich  in  1897  amounted  to  5,69^924,  is  now 
probably  about  7,000,000.  as  there  has  been  considerable  immigration  from  Russia 
for  the  last  3  years.  Of  the  total  population  in  1897,  4,950,000  were  Russians  and 
the  rest  Asiatics.  The  largest  cities  are  Tomsk,  52,000;  Irkutsk,  51,000,  and  Blago- 
vestchensk,  32,000.  The  town  of  Vladivostok,  which  has  at  present  a  population  of 
about  30.000  only,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  centres 
of  the  future.  Besides  being  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberiau  Railway, 
the  Russian  government  has  decided  to  make  it  an  important  naval  station  and 
a  commercial  port. 

Agriculture. — ^No  exact  data  are  available  for  the  extent  of  the  cuItivaUe  area 
of  Siberia.  The  agricultural  zone,  according  to  some  authorities,  embraces  about 
1,300,000  square  miles,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Siberia,  and  contains  the 
bulk  of  its  population.  Agriculture  is  mostly  developed  in  the  two  governments  of 
Tobolsk  and  Tomsk  and  m  the  three  provinces  of  western  Siberia,  Irkutsk,  and 
Yeniseisk.  The  principal  crops  of  the  two  governments  and  three  provinces  named 
above  for  1897  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  71,000,000  poods;  corn,  41,000,000  poods; 
oats,  52,000,000  poods,  and  potatoes,  26,000,000  poods.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
crops,  there  are  also  raised  barley,  hemp,  and  different  kinds  of  vegetables.  Out  of 
a  total  area  of  1,200,000,000  desstatines  (dessiatine  equals  2.6997  acres),  1,150,000,000 
dessiatines  belong  to  the  state,  besides  42.500,000  dessiatines,  constituting  a  part  of 
the  private  domains  of  the  royal  family.  The  sale  of  government  land  is  prohibited 
in  four  provinces  of  Siberia,  but  the  government  leases  it  to  settlers  on  very  advan- 
tageous terms.  According  to  official  reports,  there  were  in  1899  only  1214  private 
holdings,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  524,437  dessiatines.  In  no  part  of  Siberia  is  it 
allowable  for  a  single  person  to  btty  more  than  400  dessiatines.  Owing  to  the  wild 
speculations  in  land  which  arose  as  a  result  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  the 
government  passed  a  law  in  1895  prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  land  situated  within 
a  distance  of  100  versts  (verst  equals  .663  mue)  on  either  side  of  the  line.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  advices  from  Russia,  there  is  a  considerable  agitation  in  official 
circles  for  the  abolition  of  the  law,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  territory  adjoining  the  railway.  During  1900  a  great  part  of  Siberia 
suffered  from  a  famine,  whose  disastrous  effect  was  severely  felt.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  export  of  grain  was  out  of  question,  as  prices  in  Siberia  stood 
higher  than  the  prices  of  Siberian  grain  in  the  markets  of  European  Russia.  Cattle 
raising  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  number  of  dairies  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  few  years. 

Industries. — Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
RailwajT  the  industries  of  Siberia  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  gold  mining. 
While  It  is  still  the  principal  industry,  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  has  introduced 
a  new  dement  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  territory.  The  principal  minerals 
of  Siberia  include  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  zinc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
mineral  deposits  of  the  territory  have  only  been  touched  on  the  surface,  and  it 
remains  for  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  to  develop  the  mineral  riches  of  Siberia. 

According  to  the  census  of  1897.  there  were  in  Siberia  4870  industrial  establish- 
ments (exceptii^  flour  mills),  employing  26,290  persons,  and  having  an  annual  pro- 
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duction  valued  at  over  20,000,000  rubles.  Next  to  mining,  perhaps  the  most  important 
industries  are  fishing  and  hunting.  The  exports  of  fish  from  the  island  of  Sakhalin 
alone  in  1898  amounted  to  3,600,000  poods  of  herring  and  600,000  poods  of  other 
kinds.  The  most  valuable  furs  are  exported  from  Siberia  to  European  Russia  and 
to  foreign  countries.  This  industry,  however,  has  been  declining  considerably  for 
the  last  few  years. 

Commerce. — ^The  commerce  of  Siberia,  which  is  mostly  with  China.  Corea,  and 
Manchuria,  is  considered  very  extensive.  No  record,  however,  is  kept  of  the  trade, 
which  is  to  a  considerable  extent  carried  on  by  barter.  Besides  its  foreign  trade, 
Siberia  exports  a  considerable  amount  of  commodities  to  European  Russia.  The 
principal  exports  are  gold  and  other  minerals,  grain,  fish,  and  furs. 

In  order  to  prepare  competent  officials  for  its  future  possessions  in  the  Far  East, 
the  Russian  government  opened  at  the  end  of  1899  an  institute  at  Vladivostok,  in 
which  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Corean  languages  are  taught.  The  students  for 
the  institute  are  to  be  selected  from  among  the  most  promismg  pupils  of  the  local 
gymnasium,  but  the  institute  receives  also  young  men  from  outside,  provided  they 
possess  exceptional  linguistic  abilities.   See  TRANS-SraESiAN  Railway. 

SIDOWIOK,  Henby,  D.CL.,  LL.D.,  an  educator  and  writer  on  philosophy,  died 
at  Witham,  England,  on  August  28,  1900,  at  the  age  of  62.  He  became  praelector 
of  moral  philos^^hy  at  Cambridge  in  1875  and  Knightbridge  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  1883,  holding  the  latter  post  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  Methods  of  Ethics  (1874),  containing  an 
admirable  critique  of  the  older  utilitarianism;  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
(ifiSs),  and  The  Elements  of  Politics  (1891),  besides  numerous  articles  in  various 
reviews  and  magazines.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Newnham  College,  and. 
together  with  Mrs.  Sidgwick.  he  did  much  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in 
England. 

BXERRA  UIONB,  a  British  crown  colony,  lying  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Africa,  between  French  Guinea  and  Liberia,  has  an  area  of  about  4000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  75,000,  of  whom  only  some  225  are  whites. 
The  British  protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone,  extending  inland  about  180  mileS;  has  an 
area  estimated  at  30,000  square  miles.  According  to  a  British  report  published  in 
1900,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  numbered  100,000,  and  of  the  protec- 
torate. 1,000,000.  In  1897  there  were  about  70  schools,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  over  6000;  a  government  grant  for  education  amounted  to  nearly  £i5oa  The 
capital  is  Freetown,  which  has  about  30,000  inhabitants  and  is  the  foremost  sea- 
port on  the  West  African  coast.  Tlie  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor,  Col- 
onel Sir  Frederic  Cardew,  who  is  assisted  by  executive  and  legislative  councils; 
and  the  protectorate  by  a  commissioner  for  each  of  its  five  districts.  Statistics  of 
finance  and  commerce  for  1899  are  as  follows:  Revenue,  ^168,382;  expenditure, 
£145,089;  imports,  £689,806;  exports,  £336,011. 

In  1899  source  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  was  customs  duties. 
Of  the  imports  about  three-fourths  came  from  Great  Britun.  The  principal 
exports  include  palm  kernels,  kola  nuts,  rubber,  and  gum-copal.  Of  these  Great 
Britain  takes  nearly  one-half  and  Germany  somewhat  less  than  one-third;  the 
latter  country  receives  a  large  proportion  of  the  palm  kernel  export. 

In  1899  a  railway  was  opened  from  Freetown  on  the  coast  to  Songotown  32 
miles  distant ;  in  1900  an  extension  of  30  miles  was  opened  to  Rotofunk  and  another 
extension  of  80  miles  to  Bo  was  begun.  This  road  is  of  light  construction  and  2  feet 
6  inches  gauge. 

BI-QNAN-FD.   See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

SnJC  MANUFAOTURB.  Forty-three  silk  mills  were  built  in  the  United  States 
in  1900,  against  32  in  1899,  19  in  i8g8,  43  in  1897,  and  17  in  1896.  Of  these  43  mills, 
16  were  in  Pennsylvania  and  17  in  New  Jersey.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  year 
was  not  a  favorable  one  for  silk  manufactures,  especially  in  the  mills  where  figured 
silks  are  made.  According  to  the  American  Silk  Review,  retail  merchants  were 
actually  selling  goods  over  the  counters  for  a  lower  price  than  they  could  be  produced 
in  the  mills.  The  general  use  of  mercerized  cotton  has  decreased  the  demand  for 
lower  grades  of  silk  for  lining  materials.  The  importations  of  raw  silk  for  1900 
amounted  to  $45,000,000,  against  $32,000,000  in  1899. 

SQiVER.  The  total  output  for  the  year  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
60,478,276  troy  ounces,  valued  at  $37,085,248.  In  1899  the  amount  produced,  as  stated 
by  the  Mineral  Industry,  was  57,126,834  troy  ounces,  valued  at  $34,036ji68,  while, 
according  to  the  statistical  record  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
production  amounted  to  54,764,500  troy  ounces,  valued  at  $32,858,700.  The  increase 
in  the  production  of  silver  is  due  lai^ely  to  an  inccease  in  tlK  amount  of  comer 
and  lead  which  have  been  refined  by  processes  where  silver  is  obtained  as  a  by- 
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product.  In  addition  to  the  ore  mined  in  the  United  States,  American  refineries 
during  1900  produced  from  foreign  ores  and  bullion  46,352,281  troy  ounces  of  silver, 
valued  at  $^433,219.  During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1900,  the  imports  of 
silver  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  $39,780^105,  while  the  exports  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $66,221,664. 

According  to  the  director  of  the  mint,  the  chief  silver-producing  countries  of  the 
world  and  the  amount  produced  by  each  during  the  year  1899  are  as  follows:  United 
States,  $^,858,700;  Mexico,  $33,367,300;  Canada.  $2,047,000;  Australasia,  $7,612,000; 
Russia,  ^0,900;  Germany,  $3,745,200;  Bolivia,  $6,506,400.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  output  of  silver  for  the  year  amounted  to  $100,321,100,  while  the  industrial 
consumption  of  the  metal  was  $24,595,6oa  The  amount  ot  silver  coined  in  the 
Udited  States  during  the  years  1899  and  1900  is  stated  as  follows  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint: 

1899.  1900. 

Dollars  34,960,912  34,960,912.00 

Half  dollars   10,067,334  SfO33f6i7-0O 

Quarter  dollars   15,391.497  3,822374.35 

Dimes  24.779,182  2,477.918.20 

Total  silver  $75,098325  $36,295,331.45 

EaMPLON  TUNNBL.  See  Tunnels. 

SK&TDia.  The  National  Amateur  Skating  Association  held  the  Eastern  amateur 
championship  races  for  1900  at  Downing  Park  Lake,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  January  26-27. 
James  Drury,  of  Montreal,  won  the  500-metre  race  (546.8  yards)  in  0.55>i ;  the 
1500-metre  (1641.4  yards)  was  won  by  E.  A.  Thomas,  of  Newburgh,  3.02;  3000- 
metre  (3282.8  yards),  Thomas,  5,32;  5000-metre  (3  miles  188  yards),  Thomas,  11.46; 
10,000-metre  (6  miles  376  yards),  F.  R.  Sager,  Newburgh,  24.55.  The  Western 
championships  were  won  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  lo-ii,  as  follows:  500-metre, 
Harry  Perkins,  St.  Paul,  0.51^;  1500-metre,  Louis  Johnson,  St  Paul,  3.02^^;  5000- 
metre,  Thomas  McKeever,  Merriam  Park,  10.52;  10,000-metre,  Perkins,  23.16^. 
The  metric  distances  were  first  adopted  in  1899^  The  Canadiui  amateur  skating 
championships  were  held  at  Montreal  on  February  3  under  tfie  auspices  of  the 
Canadian  Skating  Association  with  the  following  results:  220-yard,  Frank  Robson, 
Toronto,  0.21;  half-mile,  Robert  Sonne,  Montreal,*  1,25;  i-mile,  James  Drury,  Mon- 
treal, 3.00;  3-mile,  E.  A.  Thomas,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  9.22;  5-mile,  F.  D.  Gibbs, 
Newburgh,  N,  Y.,  16.17.  A  220-yard  hurdle  race  and  a  mile  race,  skated  backward, 
were  also  held.  The  three  professional  events  were  won  by  John  Nilsson,  of  Minne- 
apolis, as  follows:  i-mile,  3.43^;  3-mile,  5-331^.  breaking  previous  world's  record 
of  S-Si;  3-mile,  8.4i>i,  breaking  previous  world's  record  of  8.48?^.  On  the  same 
day  the  speed  skating  championmips  of  Eiurope  were  begun  at  Budapest  P.  Oestlund, 
of  Norway,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  skaters  of  the  present  day.  vanqui^ed  the 
field,  winning  the  500-inetre  in  0.47H,  the  1500-metre  in  3.50^,  the  5000-metre  in 
9.15^,  and  the  10,000  in  35.35.  But  this  record  was  insignificant  compared  to  his 
performances  at  the  international  amateur  championships  held  in  Switzerland  on 
February  13-15,  in  which  he  not  only  captured  every  race,  but  broke  four  world's 
records,  as  follows :  soo-metre,  0.45}^ ;  former  record,  46^  ;  looo-metre,  1.34 ;  former 
record,  1.38;  1500-metre,  2.22^;  former  record,  2.23^^;  5000-metre,  8.51J5;  10,000- 
metre,  i7.5o>^;  former  record,  17.55^^  (since  1885).  At  the  world's  amateur  cham- 
pionship races,  February  24-25,  at  Christiania,  Norway,  Oestlund  won  the  fioo-metre 
race  in  o.^}i ;  but  the  1500,  5000,  and  10,000  metre  races  were  won  by  E.  ^igelsaas, 
of  Christiania,  in  2.38^,  9-34Ji.  and  20.09^  respectively.  The  English  amateur 
championship  (about  miles),  February  10  at  Littleport,  was  won  A,  E. 
Tebbit,  5-30^.  Amateur  figure-skating  championships  of  the  year  were  as  follows : 
World's,  Davos,  Switzerland,  February  lo-ii,  G.  Hugel,  of  Vienna,  338M  points. 
American,  New  York  City,  March  15,  Arthur  G.  Keane,  New  York.  ic&  points  out 
of  a  possible  114.  The  method  of  scoring  points  differs  here  and  abroad. 

SEBNB,  Alexandes  Johnston  Chalmers,  M.D.,  a  celebrated  gynaecologist,  died 
on  July  4,  1900,  at  the  age  of  63  years.  Bom  in  Scotland,  he  studied  medicine  at 
King's  College,  Scotland,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  graduating  in  1863.  He  became  professor  of  gynaecology  at  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  1873,  and  after  1886  was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  that  institution.  He 
invented  no  less  than  twelve  important  surgical  instruments  and  contributed  much  to 
medical  literature,  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  ( 188B)  b^ng  a  standard 
work.  He  was  long  president  of  the  American  (^msecolc^cal  Society  and  of  the 
Kings  County  Medical  Society. 

BMATJPOX  AMD  ▼AOOIMATKN.  Smallpox  was  epidemic  In  1900  in  the 
United  States,  India,  Russia,  Quebec,  Mexico,  and  Brazil,  while  ^igland,  France, 
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British  Columbia,  Formosa,  Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick  suffered  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  many  other  countries  reported  several  cases.  In  the  countries  where  ^e 
facts  can  be  ascertained  an  increase  of  smallpox  followed  a  decrease  in  vaecinatKm. 
It  is  stated  by  the  health  authorities  of  New  York  City  that  the  disease  since  1872 
has  appeared  at  intervals  in  waves,  the  crests  of  which  have  been  6  or  7  years  apart 
Early  in  January,  1900,  reports  of  the  presence  of  smallpox  came  from  Alabama, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Louis- 
iana, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  West  Virginia,  and  the  disease  progressed  during  the  entire  year 
in  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  named,  as  well  as  invaded  others. 

In  most  instances  prompt  and  rigorous  quarantines  were  established  as  the  dread 
disease  appeared  in  new  localities.  In  Maryland,  at  a  railroad  camp  near  Pinto,  an 
armed  guard  surrounded  14  suspected  cases,  5  genuine  cases,  and  a  resident  physi- 
cian, who  were  held  till  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  smallpox  had  passed.  In  Indian 
Territory  a  railway  coach  was  sidetracked  and  converted  into  a  detention  quarantine 
station,  having  become  infected  by  passengers.  Kansas  City  collected  her  smallpox 
cases  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  citizens  being  averse  to  the  erection  of  a  special  hos- 
pital on  a  selected  site.  New  York  City  removed  her  cases  to  the  permanent  con- 
tagious disease  hospital  on  North  Brother  Island  in  the  East  River.  At  least 
1,000,000  people  living  in  Greater  New  York  or  in  adjacent  towns  in  New  Jersey  and 
Loi^  Island  had  been  vaccinated  in  New  York  City  up  to  December  15.  The  council 
of  Yukon,  Alaska,  ordered  that  every  person  in  the  Territory  be  vaccinated.  About 
12,000  people  were  in  that  section,  and  6  Dawson  physicians  were  sent  oat  on 
the  creeks  to  enforce  the  order.  In  August  the  conditions  at  Nome  were  grave,  small- 
pox being  prevalent  among  the  tents  that  sheltered  nearly  25,000  people.  In  Glasgow 
an  epidemic  started  in  July,  apparently  spreading  from  an  eating-house,  the  wife  of 
whose  proprietor  had  died  of  smallpox  unattended.  During  the  year  the  authorities 
of  Constantinople  have  made  vaccination  compulsory  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  Sec 
Vital  Statistics. 

BBSABT,  James  Henry,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  president  of  Purdue  University,  born  at 
Centre  Harbor,  N.  H.,  June  30,  1841,  died  February  21,  1900.  He  was  connected 
with  several  Western  educational  institutions  and  commissions,  being  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  IndianaaState  Board  of  Education  and  three  times  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  He  was  president  of  Purdue  from  1883  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

SMITH  OOIiLBaH,  Northampton,  Mass.,  organized  1875,  completed  in  the  year 
1900  its  first  quarter  century.  About  $50,000  were  received  in  gifts  during  the  year, 
of  which  $ao,ooo  came  from  Rodney  Wallace  and  $pooo  from  J.  J.  Albright  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  cost  of  Scelye  Hall,  $7000  as  an  addition  to  the  Students' 
Building  fund,  and  $6925  to  establish  scholarships.  Seelye  Hall  was  completed 
during  the  year,  and  contains  recitation  rooms  and  accommodations  for  the  college 
library.  In  addition  to  the  new  student  residences  obtained  in  1899 — namely,  Tyler 
House,  Haven  House,  and  Wesley  House — a  new  dwelling  was  building  during  1900 
to  be  known  as  Albright  House.  An  attempt  was  again  made  during  1900  to  tax  the 
collie  property,  which  was  unsuccessfiil.  By  the  new  scheme  of  study  wider 
options  will  be  given  in  the  entrance  requirements,  and  only  one  degree.  A.B.,  will 
be  given.  The  enrolment  for  the  college  year  was  11 18,  a  gain  of  14:  First  class. 
306;  second  class,  278;  juniors,  273;  seniors,  225;  school  of  music,  11;  schocd  of 
art.  16;  graduate  students,  9.  In  the  graduating  class  107  received  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  113  B.L.,  2  B.S.,  4  B.M.,  and  2  A.M. 

SMOTBSONIAN  HTSTITUTION.  See  Anthropology  in  Auerica. 

SMOKB  PRirVBNTION.  The  movement  to  suppress  the  smoke  nuisance  is 
steadily  gaining  force.  Many  of  our  Western  cities  have  within  the  last  decade 
taken  active  steps  toward  smoke  suppression,  sometimes  entrusting  the  work  to  the 
city  Board  of  Health  and  sometimes  appointing  a  special  department  for  this  work. 
On  April  16,  1900,  the  State  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  providing  that  every 
steam  boiler  furnace  in  a  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  "shall  be  so  constructed  or 
altered  ...  as  to  prevent  the  production  and  emission  of  smoke  therefrom  so  far  as 
the  same  is  possible."  Each  mayor  is  required  to  appoint  a  supervising;  engineer,  who 
may  have  an  assistant  if  necessary,  to  inspect  steam  plants  and  impose  fines  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  The  city  of  Cleveland  at  once  hef^n  a  campaign  of  smoke 
BUppression  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  C.  H.  Benjamin,  supervising  en^eer. 
It  appears  that  a  similar  act  was  previously  in  force,  applying  to  Cincinnati  only. 

BMjUEB^TU.  See  Lbprosv  and  Serum  Therapt. 

BOAPSTONB.  Soapstone  is  used  at  the  present  time  for  a  large  number  of  pur- 
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poses,  including  bath  and  laundry  tubs,  iir«>bricks  for  stoves  and  heaters,  heardi- 
stones,  mantels,  sinks,  griddles,  slate-pencils,  foundry  facings,  paper-making,  lubri- 
cators for  dressing  skins  and  leather,  and  for  pigments.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  production  should  increase  annually,  although  the  price  has  decreased. 
The  whole  output  of  the  United  States  for  1899  amounted  to  24.765  short  tons, 
valued  at  $330,805,  and  was  contributed  by  the  following  states  in  the  order  of  their 
importance:  Virginia,  Georgia.  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina,  smaller  quantities 
coming  from  several  other  States,  including  California,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey.    See  Talc. 

SOOIAXISM.  The  aim  of  the  present  article  is  to  mention,  briefly,  some  of  the 

leading  events  tn  the  Socialist  movement  during  the  year. 

International  Socialist  Congress. — The  congress  assembled  at  Paris,  September 
23  to  27,  1900.  It  did  not  commit  itself  on  the  leading  question  of  the  day  among 
Socialists — that  is,  to  what  extent  Socialists  ought  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
bourgeois  political  parties,  but  in  general  the  spirit  of  the  congress  indicated  a 
change  from  the  old  policy  of  abstaining  from  active  participation  in  practical  af- 
fairs. At  the  same  time,  in  reference  to  Millerand's  entry  into  the  French  cabinet, 
the  view  of  the  congress  was  that  such  a  course  could  not  be  considered  a  normal 
beginning  of  "the  conquest  of  the  political  power."  An  important  step  was  taken 
by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  central  international  bureau  to  fill  the  gap  left 
by  the  old  "International,  with  the  object  of  securing  unity  of  action,  if  possible, 
among  the  Socialist  parties  of  the  world  as  to  the  foreign  policy  they  are  to  urge 
on  their  respective  governments,  and  as  to  labor  legislation  and  the  international 
exchange  of  information  in  regard  to  the  working  classes. 

International  Congress  of  Socialist  Students  and  Graduates. — The  third  congress 
of  Socialist  students  also  met  in  Paris.  Se^ptember  20  to  22,  igoo,  and  comprised  dele- 
gates from  the  chief  continental  states.  On  the  question  of  Socialist  propaganda  in 
universities  the  congress  decided  that  such  propaganda  "should  appeal  especially  to 
the  scientific  spirit,  to  the  moral  sentiments,  and  to  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
students."  As  to  the  r61e  of  the  Socialist  students  in  the  labor  movement  it  was  the 
vizvr  of  the  congress  that  these  students  should  participate  in  all  investigations  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  people.  They  were  also  advised  tp  carry  on  a  campaign 
against  militarism,  participate  in  university-extension  movements,  to  observe  total 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors,  found  Socialist  societies  in  their  professions  and 
among  the  working  classes,  and  to  take  other  steps  toward  the  furtherance  of  their 
cause.   The  next  congress  is  to  meet  not  later  than  1903  at  Amsterdam. 

Austria. — In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  check  the  movement  in 
Austria,  the  Socialist  vote  in  the  late  parliamentary  election  increased  from  88,000 
to  95.000.  The  party  in  Austria  is  divided  into  several  sections,  of  which  the 
strongest  are  the  German  and  Bohemian,  the  former  having  a  membership  of 
118,863,  and  tbe  latter  of  4S.683.  The  other  sections  are  the  Polish,  Slavonian,  and 
Ruthenian. 

Belgium. — In  the  parliamentary  elections  the  Socialists  polled  470,675  votes,  elect- 
ing 33  members.  At  the  special  congress  of  the  Belgian  Labor  Party,  held  at 
Brussels  in  November,  1900,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  begin  a  vigorous  cam- 
pai§:n  for  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women  as  soon  as  parliament  met. 

England. — The  Socialist  movement  in  England  is  represented  by  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  and  the  Fabian  Society. 
Thus  far  there  has  been  very  little  unity  of  action  among  them,  but  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Plymouth  Trade  Union  Congress  in  1899,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  create  a  "Labor  Representation  Committee"  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  bond  of  wiioii 
between  the  different  organizations.  Delegates  from  the  organizations  met  in 
February,  1900,  but  were  not  successful  in  rallying  the  entire  trade  union  vote.  For 
the  present  the  committee  comprises  representatives  of  the  Socialists  and  several 
of  the  minor  unions,  together  with  the  three  strong  organizations  of  the  Gas 
Workers,  Railway  Servants,  and  the  Amalgamated  Engineers. 

France. — The  division  in  the  Socialist  party,  caused  by  the  Dreyfus  affair  and  the 
entrance  of  Millerand  into  the  republican  ministry,  continued,  in  spite  of  the  effort 
for  unity  in  1899.  The  second  national  congress  of  the  Socialist  party,  which  met  at 
Paris  at  the  close  of  September,  did  not  succeed  in  healing  the  breach,  although  it 
declared  for  "definite  and  complete  unity  of  the  Socialist  party  within  the  briefest 
possible  time"  and  for  the  formation  of  a  general  committee  to  work  out  a  scheme 
for  unification.  The  Socialists  were  very  successful  in  the  mimicipal  elections  in 
igoo.  In  Paris  their  votes  have  increased  from  98.000  in  1896  to  126,000  in  1900. 
In  Lyons  they  elected  their  candidate  as  mayor,  and  in  many  other  large  cities  they 
obtained  majorities. 

Germany. — The  annual  congress  of  the  German  Social  democracy  was  held  at 
Mainz.  The  chief  points  discussed  were  the  trade-union  policy  of  the  party  and  the 
question  of  participating  in  the  elections  to  the  state  diets.   As  to  the  trade  unions 
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it  was  the  cn>inion  of  the  majority  Uiat  the  Socialist  trade  unioDS  ought  to  be 
neutralized,  that  is,  thrown  open  to  men  of  all  political  parties  and  religious  views. 
There  was  a  sharp  debate  on  this  point,  but  the  opposing  minority  finally  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  congress.  As  to  the  policy  m  the  elections  to  the  diets, 
the  congress  decided  that  the  Socialists  in  each  State  should  put  up  candidates  for 
the  local  diets.   The  next  congress  is  to  meet  at  Liibeck  in  September,  1901. 

Italy. — In  the  April  election  of  1900  the  Socialists  polled  215,841  votes,  which 
figures  illustrate  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  party,  the  votes  in  1895  being  only 
70.359-  1^'he  biennial  congress  of  Italian  Socialists  met  at  Rome  on  S^ember  8-11, 
1900.  Here,  as  in  the  international  congress,  the  liveliest  discussion  was  on  the 
subject  of  the  relations  of  Socialists  to  the  bourgeois  parties.  Some  held  that  the 
political  crisis  in  Italy  being  over,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Socialists  to  return  to 
their  old  policy  of  strict  revolutionary  propaganda,  and  independence  of  party 
alliances.  This,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  majority  and  the  congress 
decided  in  favor  of  granting  the  local  branches  of  the  party  the  right  to  form 
alliances  with  the  extreme  radicals  and  the  republicans,  subject  to  a  veto  on  the  part 
of  the  national  council,  if  the  alliances  seemed  against  the  interest  of  the  party. 

SOOIA.I1  BBTOIJBMBNTB.  There  appeared  during  the  year  a  new  edition 
(fourth)  of  the  Bibliography  of  College,  Social,  University,  and  Church  Settle- 
ments, compiled  by  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Montgomery,  of  Chicago,  111.,  for  the  College 
Settlements  Association.  There  will  be  found  in  this  publication  a  selected  bibliog' 
raphy  of  settlements,  giving  a  list  of  the  chief  books  and  references  to  the  lead- 
ing magazine  articles  relating  to  the  several  settlements  in  this  country  and  abroad; 
also  a  list  of  the  books  considered  by  the  head  workers  in  settlements  as  suitable 
for  a  settlement  library.  A  brief  statement  is  furnished  for  104  settlements, 
arranged  alphabetically,  for  the  United  States,  and  a  similar  statement  for  the 
leading  settlements  oi  England,  France,  and  other  countries.  Many  social  settle- 
ments have  departed  from  the  original  idea  of  a  settlement  and  represent  older 
types  of  work,  but  slightly  transformed  under  a  new  and  more  popular  name. 
Many  church  missions  have  now  adopted  the  name  of  settlement.  There  is  no 
uniformity  in  methods  pursued  and  various  plans  of  organization  mnst  be  studied 
separately  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  work  each  settlement  is  doing. 

Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder,  president  of  the  College  Settlements  Association,  in  the 
annual  report  of  that  association  for  1900,  emphasizes  the  spirit  of  discontent  and 
protest  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  settlement  ideal.  "They  (the  settlements) 
have  been  hot  centres  of  new  thought,  they  have  swung  free  ol  the  established 
order,  in  a  very  real  sense  they  have  been  alien  and  antagonistic  to  it"  "They 
spraiu;  from  a  conviction  which  they  nourish  and  strengthen  in  nearly  evei7 
thoughtful  person  who  enters  them,  that  the  conditions  of  iife  forced  by  our  civili- 
zation upon  vast  numbers  of  the  working  classes,  especially  on  the  poor  in  our 
great  cities,  are  undemocratic,  unchristian,  unrighteous ;  that  only  the  surrender 
of  life  itself,  probably  of  many  lives  for  more  than  one  generation,  can  change 
them:  but  that,  in  the  name  of  the  American  democracy,  changed  they  must  be. 

"To  the  question.  How?  By  what  means?  our  settlements  give  no  direct 
answer.  They  stimulate  and  quicken."  "They  enter  into  sympathetic  relations  with 
the  unconventional,  discredited  forces  ignored  of  the  privileged  classes,  that  arc 
making  for  reform.  They  instigate  municipal  action  of  a  constructive  kind.  Even 
while  they  work  most  actively  at  the  application  of  palliatives,  they  clearly  recog- 
nize their  native;  and  are  never  satisfied  with  presenting  instruction  in  art,  litera- 
ture, cooking,  gymnastics,  to  a  population  staggering  under  burdens  well-nigh 
heavier  than  can  be  borne."  "Only  as  they  sting  to  an  impassioned,  rational  dis- 
content with  existing  conditions,  only  as  they  resist  the  seductive  encroachments 
of  social  fatalism,  and  remain  full  of  hope  that  never  wavers,  ar£  they  true  to  their 
initial  impulse  and  to  their  best  ideal." 

Another  worker,  long  identified  with  the  settlement  movement,  in  the  report  of 
the  College  Settlements  Association  for  1900,  urges  that  the  settlements  must 
assume  a  more  aggressive  attitude,  that  they  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  spectre  of 
socialism,  but  must  attack  the  roots  of  the  problem  of  tenement-house  life  and 
crowded  districts  in  the  cities,  and  also  that  tney  must  realize  that  the  question  of 
wages  and  steady  employment  is  a  great  economic  problem,  presenting  itself  in 
regions  where  setdements  are  located. 

All  of  the  settlements  are  producing  some  well-considered  studies  of  the  life 
in  which  they  are  centred;  thus,  the  Year-book  of  the  University  Settlement 
Society  of  New  York  contains  a  series  of  papers  on  the  street  life,  home  life, 
amusements,  societies  and  organizations  of  the  district,  prepared  on  the  basis 
of  careful  study  and  observation  by  the  residents  of  the  settlement  More  exten- 
sive papers  are  in  process  of  preparation  in  almost  all  of  the  settlements  and  at 
least  one  other  settlement,  located  in  a  large  city,  contemplates  the  publication  of 
a  volume  corresponding  somewhat  with  those  known  as  Htdl  House  Maps  and 
Papers,  and  the  City  Wilderness,  treating  of  Chicago  and  Boston  respectively. 
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80GZBTT  FOR  TRII  PROMOTION  OF  ACnUOUIiTnRAL  BOZBNOB.  See 

AGUCtn.TUB£. 

BOODBTy  IBXiANDS,  a  French  colony  in  Oceania,  comprising  the  islands  o£ 
Tahiti,  Moorea,  and  a  few  smaller  islands,  with  a  total  area  of  over  600  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  12,000,  mostly  Polynesians.  The  capital,  Papeete,  on 
Tahiti,  has  a  population  of  4282  inhabitants,  of  whom  over  50  per  cent,  are  French. 
The  soil  of  the  colony  is  very  fertile  and  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  certain 
cereals,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco.  The  agricultural  development  of  the  colony,  how- 
ever, is  very  backward  on  account  of  tile  lack  of  capital  and  efficient  labor.  The 
principal  products  are  copra,  mother-of-pearl  shells,  and  vanilla.  The  exports  and 
imports  for  1899  amounted  to  £127,876  and  £113,324  respectively.  Nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  commerce  during  the  year  was  with  the  United  States. 

SOOIOXiOQT.  The  year  1900  began  with  a  contribution  to  sociology  by  Professor 
Franklin  H.  Giddings,  who,  in  a  volume  of  essays,  entitled  Democracy  and  EmHre, 
has  succeeded,  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  in  his  more  sy;stematic  works,  in  focusing 
public  attention  upon  the  sociological  principles  underlying  current  discussion  and 
interests.  The  particular  essays  which  gave  the  title  of  the  volume,  because  of 
their  timeliness,  furnish  an  analysis  of  the  problem  of  territorial  expansion  which 
the  author  views  in  its  relation  to  democracy  and  to  the  psychology  of  society  in 
its  fundamental  economic  and  ethical  aspects.  "The  Democratic  Empire"  is  the 
title  of  the  first  essay,  and  really  summarizes  the  argument  of  the  entire  volume. 
The  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  world  have  been  continually  extending  their 
territorial  boundaries,  and  at  the  same  time  becoming  year  ^ear  more  democratic 
in  their  local  life,  in  their  general  l^islation,  and  in  their  social  institutions.  How 
may  this  be  explained?  Before  the  dawn  of  history,  mankind  learned  one  funda- 
mental iesson :  namely,  that  social  cohesion,  unity  of  purpose,  and  practical  co- 
operation depended  upon  some  kind  of  similarity  among  die  co-operating  individuals. 
The  first  kind  recognized  was  that  of  blood  kinship.  Gradually,  however,  a  mental 
homogeneity  developed  in  the  place  of  the  former  physical  homogeneity,  out  of  which 
grew  the  national  state,  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  unity  of  language  and 
religion.  Then  it  was  thought  that  liberty  could  grow  only  in  states  of  relatively 
saaXX  dimensions  and  peopled  tqr  persons  substantially  of  one  type  of  mind.  Hence 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  local  self-government.  But  economic  chaises  soon  wrought 
havoc  with  this  ideal.  The  great  changes  of  the  last  century  convinced  people  that 
some  mode  of  unity  sufficient  to  hold  them  together  existed  in  spite  of  real  ciiversiQr 
of  interests,  ideas,  and  nationalities,  and  made  their  political  and  industrial  or- 
ganization as  firm  as  that  of  any  ancient  tribe  or  nation.  The  new  homogeneity 
is  an  ethical  one,  which  has  displaced  kinship,  faith,  and  habit  as  a  cohesive  bond, 
and  "consists  in  an  economic  loyalty  to  the  common  judgment  and  will,  in  a  common 
willingness  to  share  a  common  destiny,  and  in  a  common  conviction  of  the  priceless 
value  of  individual,  religious,  and  legal  liberty."  Hence,  a  nation  majr  make  itself 
the  nucleus  of  an  empire,  continuing  to  annex  territory  and  yet  continuing  to  be 
democratic,  provided  that  "as  it  lengthens  the  reach  of  government  it  must  curtail 
the  fimctions  of  government."  It  is  to  the  working  out  of  the  principles  of  this 
philosophy  in  all  its  manifold  applications  to  life  and  education,  and  with  a  rich  vein 
of  illustration,  that  Professor  Giddings  has  devoted  the  several  chapters  of  his  most 
popular  volume  on  Democracy  and  Empire. 

Followers  of  Herbert  Spencer  will  be  pleased  to  know  of  another  of  Professor 
Giddings's  essays,  which  appeared  in  the  International  Monthly  for  November,  i^, 
entitled  "Modem  Sociology,  in  which  he  classifies  a  large  part  of  recent  sociological 
literature,  tracing  it  all  back  to  Spencer,  and  showing  its  relation  to  his  work,  which 
he  regards  as  the  beginning  of  modem  sociology.  He  has  also  supplied  a  much 
needed  interpretation  of  the  organic  unity  of  Mr.  Spencer's  sociological  readings. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  department  of  sociological  work  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  in  which  a  large  number  of  economists  are  interested,  is  the  study 
in  social  origins,  especially  in  the  beginnings  of  institutions,  traced  in  their  relation 
to  economic  and  other  objective  factors  in  development.  Certainly  the  most 
suggestive  piece  of  work  of  this  kind  that  has  been  done  was  that  attempted  bv 
Professor  Patten,  in  his  work  on  the  Development  of  English  Thought,  which 
traced  the  movement  of  social  life  and  institutions  in  England  through  the  last 
three  centuries.  This  work  appeared  in  the  year  1899.  Professor  Lindley  M. 
Keasby,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  who  has  been  working  along  similar  lines,  but  with  the  data 
of  pnmiti^  society  more  particularly  in  mind,  published  in  the  International 
Monthly  for  April,  1900,  an  article  on  the  Institution  of  Society,  which  marks  a  new 
and  interesting  departure,  and  one  which,  like  all  new  departures,  perhaps  over- 
estimates the  relative  weight  of  some  of  its  conclusions.  Some  of  the  results  of 
Professor  Keasby's  inquiry  are  summed  up  in^  the  following  words :  "Trom  the 
present  vantage  ground,  it  seems  to  me  posuble  to  distinguish,  therefore,  two 
collective  tmits  and  a  transiticmal  form,  whose  evolutional  order  from  family  to 
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tribe,  to  clan,  is  alon?  a  distinctly  marked  economic  line.  The  domestic  tmion — 
which  is  at  once  the  most  intimate  and  the  least  complex — Hes  in  the  extremity  of  a 
field  that  exact  science  has  already  traversed.  Clustered  about  this  is  the  tribal 
aggregate  which  has  no  collective  identity  save  sameness  of  place  and  race. 
Through  this  concourse  co-operation  strikes  a  path  that  leads  to  the  permanent  pro- 
ductive clan — which,  as  an  association,  is  at  least  co-ordinated,  if  not  yet  complete — 
and  by  this  change  in  the  method  of  organization  the  inquiry  is  brought  within  the 
confines  of  politics  and  political  economy.  These  are  fields  that  socta)  science  has 
repeatedly  explored;  there  can  be  no  more  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  right  road 
to  society.  Looking  back  over  the  ground,  co-operation  clearly  marks  the  tamiiHE 
point  toward  the  social  way.  Further  forward,  we  cannot  at  present  proceed.  It 
has  been  merely  3  reconnaissance,  and  not  a  thoroughgoing  inquiry;  but  our  survey 
has  not  been  entirely  in  vain  if  on  our  return  we  may  affirm:  Biology  affords  us  the 
family,  Sociology  properly  begins  with  the  clan. 

"In  taking  co-operation  as  the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  sociaHzation,  I  do  not 
mean  to  infer  that  society,  as  we  now  know  it,  is  constituted  solely  upon  this 
principle.  During  the  course  of  civilization  many  other  elements  have  entered  in  to 
alter  the  social  constittition.  Since  then  the  co-operative  principle  has  passed  throuprta 
many  vicissitudes,  and  yet  in  many  phases  of  social  life  it  prevails,  not  always  with 
the  same  force  as  in  early  clan  life,  because  in  the  modem  struggle  for  existence 
there  is  no  such  universal  occasion  for  the  combined  effort  of  males.  Along  certain 
lines  of  endeavor,  however,  the  co-operative  plan  is  still  essential,  pre-eminently  in 
military  activity,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  every-day  business  life.  Modem 
political  institutions  are  likewise  rooted  in  the  original  organization  of  the  clan,  and 
that  is  why  they  are  still  one-sided.  It  is,  indeed,  a  significant  fact  that  women, 
who  have  no  clan  tradition  of  their  own  to  fall  back  upon,  are  pre-eminently  family 
folk  and  domestic  economists,  while  their  husbands  remain  clansmen  in  their  pro- 
ductive life,  and  are  only  as  consumers  domestic. 

"Enough  has  been  said,  I  hope,  to  show  that  the  social  sentiment  characteristic  of 
modern  civilization  is  neither  universal  nor  primordial,  but  simply  an  elaboration  of 
an  earlier  economic  instinct.  Society,  as  we  know  it  histoncally,  is  neither  an 
original  institution,  nor  is  it  rooted  in  the  natural  family.  Sociality  arose  in  the 
first  place  out  of  the  economic  necessity  of  productive  co-operation  among  certain 
groups  of  males,  and  established  in  this  way,  it  has  naturally  grown  to  include,  not 
the  whole  human  race,  as  some  abstract  theorists  suppose,  but  only  particular 
nations  of  men  who  have  long  lived  together  in  one  place  and  gradually  learned  the 
advantages  of  association." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  held  in  Washington 
in  May,  1900,  several  papers  were  presented  for  discussion,  treating  of  social  changes 
during  the  last  half  century.  The  first  one,  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  took  up  the 
social  changes  in  the  United  States,  characterizing  the  period  under  review  as  the 
era  of  machinery  and  combination.  "The  sewing  machine,  the  reaper  and  mower, 
the  electric  telegraph  and  telephone,  the  electric  motor  and  heater  and  lighter,  the 
combination  of  giant  power  and  feminine  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  factory  machinery, 
the  science  of  metallurgy,  the  printing  press,  and  every  form  of  human  triumph 
over  the  brute  existence  or  unwilling  co-operation  of  natural  forces — these  have  been 
mainly  the  achievements  of  the  last  fifty  years.  They  have  wrought  changes,  such 
as  no  former  period  of  thrice  its  length  has  ever  seen ;  they  have  brought  the  ends 
of  the  earth  into  close  communication  with  each  other,  and  they  have  left  few  of  the 
ancient  mysteries  of  geography  to  be  explored.  They  have  simplified  and  vul^rized 
the  problems  of  politics;  little  is  left  now,  outside  of  Asia  and  Africa  (tf  even 
there),  of  the  'divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king;'  the  Lord's  Annointed  has  ceased  to 
draw  on  the  oil  flask  for  his  title  to  sovereignty;  and  the  arcana  of  parliamentary 
government  have  been  opened  to  the  competition  of  all  bidders."  Mr.  Sanborn 
calls  attention  to  the  greatest  change  in  the  Southern  States  as  that  of  labor  from 
a  servile  to  a  wage-earning  basis;  to  another  change  by  which  human  life  has  been 
broadened:  namely,  the  improvement  of  transportation,  which  in  its  results  has  to 
some  extent  counteracted  the  narrowing  tendencies  of  the  factory  system.  Lastly 
the  author  comments  upon  some  of  the  consequences  of  increased  ease  of  living. 
At  this  same  meeting,  Mr.  E.  W.  Sanborn,  of  New  York  City,  presented  a  paper  on 
Social  Changes  in  New  England,  in  which  he  said  that  the  praise  of  old-fashioned 
social  life  will  hardly  bear  examination,  and  in  which  he  dwelt  with  favor  upon  the 
recent  industrial  development  of  New  England,  which  he  believed  had  not  yet  come 
to  a  halt.  Mrs.  Orra  Langhome,  of  Lynchbnrg,  Va.,  discussed  the  social  changes 
in  Virginia,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  greatest  change  had  been  in  the  land  sys- 
tem, the  breaking  up  of  the  great  estates,  and  the  banishing  of  the  type  of  country 
gentleman.  In  their  place  have  come  new  industries,  especially  notable  among 
.which  are  the  canning  factories  and  the  creameries,  the  poultry  farms  and  floral 
gardens. 
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The  race  problems  of  the  South  came  in  for  an  unusual  share  of  discussion  during 
the  year  1900.  Not  only  by  Northern  and  Southern  white  men  and  black  men  were 
these  topics  discnssed  at  tiw  usual  conferences  at  Tnskegee,  Hampton,  and  Capon 
^mi^s,  but  alio  in  a  special  convention  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Study  of  Race  Conditions  and  Problems  in  the  South. 
(See  Alabama,  paragraph  Montgomery  Conference.)  This  conference,  which  was 
organized  by  Southern  white  men,  was  known  as  the  Montgomery  Conference, 
being  held  in  May,  1900,  at  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  promising  sociological  movements  of  recent  times. 

The  volume  of  proceedings  of  this  first  annual  meeting  has  been  published  hy  the 
society,  which  has  established  a  permanent  bureau  for  the  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture, with  offices  in  Mon^omery,  Ala.,  and  constitutes  an  important  contribution 
to  this  subject 

Students  of  sociology  will  be  greatly  interested  in  a  series  of  monographs  on 
American  Social  Economics,  published  under  the  editorship  of  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
for  the  Department  of  Social  Economy  for  the  United  States  Commission  for  the 
Paris  Exposition.  Twenty  numbers  were  issued  and  a  limited  supply  distributed  at 
the  Exposition.  An  outline  of  the  Social  Economy  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
by  Richard  Waterman.  Jr.,  constituted  the  first  number.  ■  Mr.  \V.  F.  Wiiloughby, 
of  the  Department  of  I^bor  at  Washington,  contributed  several  numbers,  dealing 
with  such  topics  as  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  Bureaus,  Inspection 
of  Factories  and  Workshops  and  Mines,  the  Sweating  System,  Arbitration,  and 
Building  and  Loan  Associations.  Other  monographs  were  as  follows :  Two  by  Dr; 
E.  D.  Jones  on  The  Country  and  the  People,  and  on  Resources  and  Industries; 
Commercial  Institutions  by  W.  H.  SchofF,  Cooperation  and  Profit  Sharing  by  N.  P. 
Oilman,  the  Housing  Problem  by  Lawrence  Veiller,  Religious  Movements  by  Josiah 
Strong,  Municipal  Movements  by  F.  W.  Speirs,  Industrial  Betterment  by  W.  H. 
Tolman,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work  by  H.  S.  Ninde,  Social  Economic  Legislation  by  R.  H. 
Whitten,  Public  Hygiene  by  S.  W.  Abbott,  and  Salvation  Army  Work  by  Booth 
Tucker. 

SOOOTRA.   See  Zoological  Literature. 

SOI<OVT6FF,  VladImir  Serg£yevich,  Russian  philosopher,  publicist  and  poet, 
died  August  13,  1900.  He  was  born  on  January  28,  I053,  and  in  1874  he  obtained  the 
master's  d^ree  for  his  Crisis  of  Western  Philosophy,  being  appointed  docent  in 
philosophy  and  later  to  a  position  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  After  his 
doctor's  dissertation.  Criticism  of  Abstract  Principles  (1880),  he  became  docent  at 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  An  oration  gainst  capital  punishment  (March, 
iSSi,  when  Alexander  II,  was  killed)  was  the  chief  reason  of  his  retirement  from 
lectureship  and  the  post  in  the  ministry,  in  1882.  As  a  public  lecturer  he  reappeared 
again  toward  the  end  of  the  90's,  attracting  great  crowds  of  hearers.  As  early  as 
1890  he  called  attention  to  the  inevitable  conflict  of  "Panmongolism"  and  Moham- 
medanism with  Christianity,  and  how  can  the  latter  triumph  without  fighting?  And 
his  last  words  in  print  were  about  the  conflict  with  China.  As  a  poet  Solovyoff  was 
a  lyric,  somewhat  mystically  inclined,  but  decidedly  opposed  to  "pure  art"  and  the 
decadents,  on  whom  he  spared  no  darts  of  sarcasm.  Amrnig  his  works,  which  would 
fill  dozens  of  volumes,  the  most  important  are :  Philosophical  Principles  of  Perfect 
Knowledge  (iBjy)  ;  La  Russie  et  I'Eglise  Untverselle  (Paris,  1889)  ;  An  Apology  for 
Good  (second  edition,  Moscow,  1899)  ;  The  National  Question  in  Russia,  a  collec- 
tion of  separate  essays,  in  two  volumes,  besides  many  translations  of  philosophical 
works. 

SOlffAUXiAND.  The  most  eastern  part  of  Africa,  extending  or  borderiiw  the 

Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  consists  of  3  dependencies  beloni^ng  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 

Somali  Coast  is  a  British  protectorate  lying  between  the  French  and  Italian  de- 
pendencies. Its  estimated  area  is  68,000  square  miles  and  its  population,  though  not 
definitely  known,  may  be  placed  at  about  240,00a  The  aggregate  foreign  trade  for 
the  fisc^  year  1899  amounted  to  about  13,925,000.  One  of  the  principid  imports  is 
cotton  goods,  mostly  supplied  by  Americans.  Trade  is  inereasim,  but  it  appears 
that  the  railway  under  construction  Iqf  the  French  from  Jiboutil  to  Harar  is  threaten- 
ing a  part  of  the  trade  with  Abyssuiia. 

Somali  Coast  and  Obock,  a  protectorate  and  a  colony  respectively  of  France,  have 
3  combined  area  of  about  5000  square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  22,000. 
French  influence,  however,  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  em- 
bracing an  area  of  perhaps  40,000  square  miles  and  a  popnlation  of  300,000.  The 
direct  trade  is  largely  with  France.  A  railway  has  been  projected  from  Jiboutil  to 
Harar  and  some  50  miles  have  already  been  constructed. 

Italian  Somaliland,  which  extends  southward  to  the  Juba  River,  has  an  area  of 
aboat  100,000  sqtiare  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of  400,000.    The  Xtaliul 
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governmeni  has  given  (1899)  the  administration  of  both  the  towns  and  the  hinter* 
land  to  the  Italian  Trading  Company  of  Benadir. 

SONS  OF  Tan  AMBRIOAN  RBVOLUTION,  organized  i88g,  is  similar  in 
purpose  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  amalgamate  the  two  organizations,  The  society  had  a  membership  on 
April  30,  1900,  of  9671.  There  are  38  State  societies,  one  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  one  in  Hawaii.  President-general,  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  U.  S.  A.;  secre- 
tary-general, Samuel  E.  Gross,  Chicago,  111. 

SONS  OF  THE  BBVOIinTION,  a  society  first  organized  in  New  York  in  1875, 
comprising  only  the  male  descendants  over  31  years  old,  of  a  person  who  was  a 
"military,  naval,  or  marine  officer,  soldier  or  sailor,  or  official  in  the  service  of  uiy 
one  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  national  government, 
between  April  19,  1775,  and  the  same  day  in  1783.  The  last  triennial  meeting  was 
held  at  Denver,  Col.,  April  ig,  1899.  The  next  is  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  19,  1902.  There  are  30  State  societies  and  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  over  7000  members.  General  president,  ex-Governor  John  Lee  Carroll, 
Maryland;  general  secretary,  J.  M.  Montgomery,  New  York. 

BOSON.  A  new  food  product,  much  used  in  1900,  is  soson.  This  is  a  dry, 
odorless,  tasteless,  concentrated  meat.  It  occurs  as  a  light  yellowish -brown  powder 
which  is  not  hygroscopic.  Its  analysis,  according  to  Professor  Konig  Miinster,  is 
as  follows:  Water,  4.92;  nitrogenous  matter  (albumen),  93.66;  ether,  ajo;  and 
ash,  1.12.  When  cdculated  for  the  dry  substance  the  pure  albumen  amounts  to 
98.5  per  cent,  of  the  product.  It  contains,  therefore,  7  per  cent,  more  albumen  than 
tropon,  and  31  per  cent,  more  than  plasmon.  Ordinary  meat  contains  20  per  cent 
of  albumen,  a  small  amount  of  fat,  extractive  matter  and  salts,  and  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  water.  A  pound  of  soson  is  calculated  to  he  equal  in  value  to  5J4  pounds 
of  beef,  or  13  litres  of  milk,  or  51^  pounds  of  potatoes.  Soson  is  said  to  be 
entirely  free  from  gelatine.  It  is  used  as  a  food  in  cancer,  tuberculosis,  ansemia, 
malnutrition,  gout,  diabetes  and  obesity. 

SOUDAN.   See  French  Soudan  and  Egypt  (paragraph  Egyptian  Soudan). 

SOUTH  AMBBIOA.  The  present  conditions  of  the  countries  of  South  America 
are  stated  in  the  articles  on  the  countries  themselves.  This  article  deals  only  with 
the  continent  as  a  whole.  Immigration  to  South  America,  which  in  general  is 
comparatively  small,  is  largest  in  Ai^ntina  and  Brazil.  In  the  former  country 
Italians  are  especially  numerous,  and  m  the  southern  Brazilian  states  Germans  are 
so  much  in  the  ascendancy  that  the  German  langu:^  is  spoken  throughout  large 
districts. 

Commerce. — The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  lead  in  the 
foreign  trade,  with  Germany,  especially,  increasing  in  importance  as  a  factor.  The 
total  annual  exports  are  reported  to  approximate  $450,000,000  and  the  iniports, 
$350,000,000.  The  value  of  South  American  exports  to  Great  Britain  was  $48,487,- 
427  in  1898  and  $60,997,490  in  1899;  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  valued 
for  the  two  years  at  $49,;^254  and  $50,030,579  respectively.  In  1870  the  value  of 
goods  imported  from  the  United  States  by  the  South  American  countries  was 
$18,200,587,  and  in  1899,  $35,659,902,  an  increase  of  96  per  cent. ;  during  the  same 
period  the  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  from  $42,963,841  to  $86,587,893, 
a  gain  of  loi  per  cent.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1900 
were  valued  at  $38,945,721,  which  shows  a  gain  of  less  than  half  of  i  per  cent,  over 
1890.  In  the  fiscal  year  1900  South  American  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $93,635,134,  an  increase  of  about  4}i  per  cent,  over  the  Bgures  for  l8go. 
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International  Troubles. — In  the  fall  of  1900  the  Chilean  government  demanded 
that  Bolivia  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  Pacific  province  of  Antofagasta,  which  the 
latter  had  mortgaged  after  the  war  of  1883.  Chile,  however,  offered  Bolivia  the  use- 
of  a  port  with  the  privil^e  of  imposing  custom  duties.  The  proposals  were  not 
accepted  by  Bolivia.  Argentina  and  Peru  strongly  sympathized  with  Bolivia,  and 
it  was  reported  that  a  combination  had  been  formed  to  defeat  Chile's  aims. 

The  Madrid  Conference. — On  November  11,  1900,  there  convened  at  Madrid,  Spain, 
a  conference  composed  of  representatives  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Latin  countries- 
of  America,  except  Bolivia.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  bring  about  more 
cordial  relations  between  the  Latin-American  republics  and  to  jtrengthen  the  sympa- 
thy arising  from  racial  similarity  and  augment  commercial  development  between 
them  and  Spain.  Vigorous  attacks  were  made  on  the  Spanish-American  treaty  of 
Paris.  For  some  time  there  has  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  distrust  toward  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  portions  of  Latin  America.  The  significance  of  the  Madrid 
conference  may  have  been  overestimated,  but  it  was  regarded  with  some  disfavor 
in  the  United  States  press,  which  remarked  upon  the  shorts^htedness  of  the  small 
republics  in  looking  for  aid  to  Spain.  The  most  important  measure  adopted  at  the 
Madrid  conference  was  a  plan  for  compulsory  arbitration  between  the  republics. 
The  Chilean  delegation  protested  against  this  measure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
its  provisions  can  be  carried  out,  especially  in  view  of  the  natural  instability  of  the 
Latin-American  peoples  and  the  strained  situation  already  existing  between  several 
of  the  republics. 

SOUTH  A06TRALTA,  a  state  of  the  Australian  commonwealth  under  the  con- 
stitution taking  effect  January  i,  1901,  extends  through  the  central  part  of  the  con- 
tinent from  tm  north  to  the  south  coast,  touching  Queensland,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Victoria  on  the  east  and  western  Australia  on  the  west.  The  capital  is  Adelaide^ 
with  a  population,  including  the  suburbs,  of  about  1^,000. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education. — South  Australia  besides  the  state  proper  in- 
cludes the  Northern  Territory,  added  in  1863;  the  total  estimated  area  is  903,690^ 
square  miles.  The  population  of  the  entire  state  in  1900  was  estimated  at  370,700. 
Immigration  and  emigration  are  about  equal.  There  is  no  established  church.  The 
leading  denominations,  named  in  the  order  of  their  numerical  importance,  are  Angli- 
can, Wesleyan,  and  other  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  and 
Baptist  Education,  which  is  controlled  by  the  state,  is  free  and  nominally  compul- 
sory. The  latest  reports  show  that  there  are  677  state  schools,  with  1283  teadicrs 
and  62,316  pupils,  the  expenditure  in  1899  being  £139,682.  There  are  about  240 
private  schools,  with  upward  of  12,000  pupils,  and  a  number  of  denominational  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  University  of  Adelaide  has  about  300  students.  There  is  a 
school  of  mines  and  industries,  and  a  training  college  for  teachers. 

Government  and  Finance. — The  form  of  government  in  South  Australia  was  not 
changed  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  federated  Australian  com- 
monwealth. (See  AusTBAUAK  Federation.)  The  constitution  of  South  Australia,, 
dating  from  1856,  ^places  the  executive  authority  with  a  governor  (the  Right  Hon. 
1-ord  Tennyson  smcc  February,  1899),  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  is 
assisted  by  a  ministry  of  six  members  responsible  to  the  legislature.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  legislature  of  two  houses,  the  legislative  council  and  the  house 
of  assembly,  members  of  the  former,  24  in  number,  being  elected  by  popular  vote  for 
terms  of  nine  years,  and  members  of  the  latter,  54  in  number,  being  elected  in  the- 
same  manner  for  terms  of  three  years.  Suffrage  is  held  by  both  men  and  women. 
The  premier  and  treasurer  since  December,  1899,  has  been  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Holder. 
There  are  inferior  and  circuit  courts  and  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  chief  jus- 
tice and  two  puisne  judges. 

Revenue  accrues  mainly  from  customs,  internal  imposts,  railways,  posts  and 
telegraphs;  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  for  public  works,  railways,  and  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1899  were  f 2,665,477  and 
£2,632,840  respectively,  and  the  revenue  for  1900  was  £2,763,168.  The  expenditure 
for  1900  was  estimated  at  £2,711, 14a  The  public  debt  in  1899  amounted  to  £24.916,- 
310,  of  which  about  three-fourths  has  been  expended  on  railways,  water-works,  and 
telegraphs. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — The  principal  industries  are  ag^riculture  and  cattle- 
raising,  and  mining  has  become  of  some  importance.  The  southern  part  of  the 
country  is  fertile,  being  especially  adapted  to  wheat  culture,  but  farther  north  there 
are  large  areas  of  desert  land.  The  wheat  production  in  1898  amounted  to  about 
18,779,000  bushels.  In  the  year  1896-g^.  1.473,200  gallons  of  wine  were  produced,  of 
which  391.238  gallons  were  exported;  in  i8c^99,  1,080,800,  of  which  507,065  gallons 
were  exported.  Other  agricultural  products  are  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  oranges, 
lemons,  almonds,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  In  1899  the  estimated  number  of  sheep  in 
the  state  was  5.667,283;  cattle,  275.794;  horses.  168,695.  The  principal  mineral  de- 
posits hitherto  discovered  are  copper  and  silver,  but  gold,  lead,  manganese,  bismuth^ 
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iron,  and  coal  are  known  to  exist  The  commerce  of  South  Australia  is  chiefly  with 
Great  Britain  and  British  possessions.  Of  the  imports  accredited  to  other  countries 
— about  i667,50o  in  1898— nearly  <xie-half  came  from  the  United  States.  The  total 
imports  and  exports  in  1899  were  i6,883,958  and  £8,388,396  rc^octivcly.  Of  the 
in^rts  and  exports  for  1899  the  British  Empire  was  credited  with  8B.5  per  cent,  and 
83  per  cent  respectively. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  a  southern  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area 
of  30,570  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Columbia. 

Mineralogy. — Within  the  past  three  years  quarrying  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
this  State.  The  value  of  the  total  output  of  granite  in  1897  was  only  $37,820;  in  1898 
it  increased  to  $169,518,  and  in  1899.  to  $361,034.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  limestone  for  1899,  the  total  value  bein^  about  $17,650,  as  compared  with 
$34iO00  m  1898.  The  estimated  amount  of  gold  mmed  in  1000  was  5932  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $122,625;  and  of  silver,  395  fine  ounces,  value,  $241.  During  the  twelve 
months  from  December  i,  1899,  to  November  30,  1900,  there  were  77,6^  tons  of 
phosphate  shipped,  which  yielded  a  total  royalty  to  the  State  of  $23,461. 

Agricultvre. — The  total  commercial  crop  of  cotton  for  the  season  1899-1900  was 
only  830,714  bales,  as  compared  with  1,035,414  bales  for  the  season  ending  Augrust  31, 
1899.  The  official  preliminary  estimate  of  the  cotton  crop  for  1900-01  placed  the 
total  acreage  at  2,367,000  acres,  and  the  yield  at  167  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre. 
The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  other  crops  for  the  calendar  year 
1900:  Corn,  13,129,137  bushels,  $8,402,648;  wheat  2,142,828  bushels,  $2,164,256;  oats, 
4.023.14$!  bushels,  $1,931,112;  rye,  29,265  bushels,  $34728;  potatoes,  335.9^  bushels. 
$335,940;  and  bay.  192^453  tons,  $2,213,210.  The  wheat  of  South  Carolina  brou{:ht 
a  better  price  in  1900  than  that  of  any  other  State,  and  only  Florida  and  New  Mexico 
surpassed  her  in  the  value  of  potatoes  per  bushel.  Within  a  few  years  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  tea  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  About  189a 
Dr.  C.  U.  Shepard  began  experimenting  with  this  plant  on  his  estate  near  Summer- 
ville.  Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  prove  the  complete  success  of  his  experi- 
ments. Dr.  Shepard  is  now  producing  excellent  grades  of  tea,  which  he  sells  at 
a  considerable  proht  and  yet  at  prices  below  what  is  paid  for  imported  tea.  He  has 
recently  increased  the  area  devoted  to  tea  culture  from  60  to  75  acres.  Live  stodc 
in  looQ,  as  returned  by  the  tax  assessors,  comprised:  Horses,  73,282,  valued  at 
$2,9^,386;  mules  and  asses,  96,360,  $4,143,333:  cattle,  213,233,  $1,882,666;  sheep  and 
goats,  53.548,  $53,525;  and  hogs.  228,374,  $405.772- 

Industries. — The  establishment  of  textile  mills  in  different  parts  of  the  State  con- 
tinues to  progress  rapidly.  During  1900,  37  new  cotton  mills,  containing  an  aggre- 
gate of  317,708  spindles  and  6500  looms,  were  built.  The  Olympia  Cotton  Mills,  at 
Columbia,  recently  completed,  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing  plants 
tinder  one  roof  in  the  world.  In  1899  there  were  10  manufacturers  of  cig^s  and  8 
of  tobacco,  and  their  combined  output  for  the  calendar  year  was  659,533  cigars,  and 
41 16  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  number  of  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  was 
40,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1000,  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy 

firoduced  was  256  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  236/120  gallons;  and  fermented 
iquors  produced,  5985  barrels.  During  1900  there  were  37  commercial  and  business 
failures,  or  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  7792  business  concerns  in  the 
State.  In  1899  the  number  of  failures  was  74 — about  i  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  business  concerns. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  in^orts  of  merchan- 
dise at  Charleston  aggree^ted  in  value  $1,124,671;  exports.  $7,151,720;  imports  of 
gold,  $333;  exports  of  merdiandise  at  Beauiort,  $81,042;  exports,  ^iQg,^;  total 
imports  of  merchandise  $1,205,113;  total  exports,  $7,341,628;  total  foreign  trade, 
$8,547,074,  a  decrease  in  a  year  of  $1,502,222. 

Railways. — The  total  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  172.76  miles.  The  tax  assessors  report  the  total  mileage  at  2830.43, 
valued  at  $24,518,485.  The  total  assessed  value  of  all  railroad  property  in  1900  was 
$35,359,273,  and  the  total  taxes,  $341,000.90. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  24  national  banks,  of  which  18  were  in 
operation,  5  in  liquidation,  and  i  was  insolvent.  The  capital  stock  am^ated 
^095,500;  circulation  outstanding,  $1,505,149;  deposits,  $5,692,024;  and  reserve 
helti,  $883,097.  The  State  banks,  June  30,  1900,  numbered  27,  and  had  capital. 
$1,307,224:  deposits,  $3,263,144:  and  resources,  $5,545,443;  and  stock  savings  banks, 
II,  with  capital,  $628,150;  depositors  (estimated),  25,150:  deposits,  $5,086,451;  and 
resources,  $6,694,659. 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  treasury,  January  I,  1900,  was  $498,986;  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  during  the  calendar  year  1900.  $3,253,853;  total,  $3,752,839; 
expenditures  during  the  calendar  year  1900.  $3,137,953;  balance,  December  31,  190a 
$614,886.  The  assessed  valuations  for  1900  were:  Real  estate,  $102,137,777;  peraoDil 
property,  $53,428,047;  railroad  property,  $25,359,273;  total,  $180,925,097.   The  itt- 
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crease  in  assessment  over  1899  is  as  follows:  Realty,  $1,067,636;  personal  property, 
^,956,278;  railroad  property,  $478,895;  total,  $4,502,809.  The  total  funded  debt, 
December  31,  1900,  was  $6,506,569. 

Education. — In  1899  the  estimated  school  population  was  487,200;  enrolment  in 
public  schools,  369,875;  and  aver^^e  daily  attendance,  147,799,  There  were  4046 
buildings  used  as  schoolhonses,  and  the  estimated  value  of  all  ptiblic  school- 
property  was  $S45,5g6.  The  total  school  revenue  was  $7^455 ;  and  expenditures, 
$769,815,  of  which  $647,601  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The 
average  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $3.96 — the  lowest 
average  reported  by  any  State  for  1899.  There  were  99  public  high  schools,  with  203 
teachers  and  3935  students;  31  private  secondary  schools,  with  117  teachers  and  1354 
students,  I  public  normal  school,  with  31  teachers  and  177  students  in  normal  courses ; 
and  5  private  normal  schools,  with  16  teachers  and  99  students  in  normal  courses.  9 
colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  103  professors  and 
instructors,  1494  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  ^,222;  2  schools 
of  technology  reported  37  professors  and  instructors,  557  students  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  a  total  income  of  $132,386;  a^id  9  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women 
reported  114  professors  and  instructors,  1178  students  in  all  departments,  and  a 
total  income  of  $109,469.  The  professional  schools  comprised:  3  theological 
schools,  with  15  instructors  and  37  students ;  I  law  school,  with  i  instructor  and  24 
students;  and  i  medical  school,  with  17  instructors  and  97  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,151,149;  in  1900,  1.340.316:  increase  for  the  decade,  189,167,  or  16.4  per  cent.  The 
four  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Charleston,  55,8c^;  Columbia.  21,- 
108;  Greenville,  11,860;  and  Spartanburg,  ii,3ci5. 

Railroad  Legislation. — By  an  act  approved  February  19,  1900,  it  was  provided  that 
railway  companies  whose  lines  entered  or  passed  through  the  same  town  or  city, 
should  be  required  to  build  connecting  track-!  for  the  interchange  and  delivery  of 
cars  and  freight.  Any  railway  corporation  whose  tracks  were  thus  connected  with 
those  of  another  railroad  was  tp  be  obliged  to  transfer  to  that  road,  upon  demand 
of  the  consignee  or  owner  of  the  freight,  any  car  or  number  of  cars,  at  a  price  to 
be  fixed  by  the  railroad  commission,  but  which  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  $1  per 
car.  Empty  cars,  however,  were  to  be  retransferred  free  of  charge.  In  liniiution 
of  the  sweeping  provisions  of  this  law,  it  was  provided  that  the  state  railroad 
commissioners  should  have  power,  after  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  act  at  any  junctional  point,  where  they  ronsidered  that  inter- 
railway  connections  would  be  unreasonable  and  unnecessary. 

An  act  was  approved  on  February  19,  1900,  amending  an  act  of  1898,  which  re- 
quired railroad  companies,  other  than  narrow  guage  roads,  and  those  operating  less 
than  40  mites  of  road,  to  provide  either  separate  coaches  or  separate  compartments 
in  coaches  for  white  and  negro  passengers.  The  law  of  1900  took  away  the  "separate 
compartment"  option  of  the  companies  to  whom  the  act  of  1898  applied,  and  made  it 
obligatory  ni>on  them  to  provide  separate  coaches  for  whites  and  negroes.  The  law 
further  provided,  that,  unless  the  separate  coaches  provided  for  blacks  or  whites 
were  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  one  or  the  other  of  them,  it  should  be 
unlawful  for  the  officers  or  employees  having  charge  of  the  train  to  permit  whites 
and  blacks  to  occupy  the  same  car.  And  for  an  infraction  of  this  provision,  a  fine 
was  to  be  imposed  upon  the  trainman  or  passenger,  as  the  case  might  be.  Con- 
ductors and  employees  of  trains  were  given  authority  to  eject  from  train  or  car 
any  one  who  refused  to  remain  in  a  car  to  which  he  was  assigned  or  to  remove  from 
a  car  to  which  he  was  not  assigned.  Another  provision  of  the  law  was  that  which 
relieved  railroad  companies  of  the  obli^tion  of  keeping  second-class  fares  in  force 
and  provided  that  all  railroads  to  whidi  the  act  of  1898  applied  should  chaise  a 
maximum  rate  of  3  cents  per  mile. 

Several  alterations  were  made  by  the  Legislature  in  the  dispensary  law.  From 
1893  to  1899.  inclusive,  the  State  profited  by  dispensaries  to  the  extent  of  $1, 706,00a 
The  profit  for  the  year  1899  '''^s  $414,181.74,  of  which  amount  counties,  towns,  and 
cities  received  $220,492.25,  and  the  State,  $193,689.49.  By  the  amended  law  the 
State  will  hereafter  receive  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  dispensary  profits, 
and  the  counties  and  towns  a  much  larger  per  cent.  Other  amendments  provide  for 
the  abolishment  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  create  a  board  of  directors.  The 
dispensary  commissioner  is  to  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Persons  wishing  to  supply  liquors  to  the  State  are  required  under  penalty 
to  give  the  quality,  price,  and  chemical  analysis  of  the  liquors  they  propose  to  sell. 

Elections. — At  th*  State  elections  of  1906  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  governor,  M.  B.  McSweeny,  who  was  elected  by  46,457  votes. 
The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  all  other  candidates  were  elected  by  about 
the  same  vote,  with  no  opposing  candidates.  All  of  the  seven  Democratic  representa- 
tives to  Congress  were  returned,  with  the  exception  of  Stanyame  Wilson  (Dem.), 
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in  the  fourth  district,  who  was  replaced  by  Joseph  T.  Johnson  (Dem.)  ;  and  James 
Norton  (E>em.),in  the  sixth  district,  who  was  replaced  by  R.  S.  Scarborough 
(Dem). 

The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  41  Democrats ;  and  in 
the  House,  of  123  Democrats  and  i  Republican.  In  1901,  the  Legislature  will  re- 
main the  same.  In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  3580  votes,  while  A^tVl^ 
votes  were  cast  for  Bryan.  In  1896  McKinley  received  9313  votes,  and  Bryan 
received  58,798.  Thus  Bryan's  plurality  was  diminished  from  49,517  in  1896  to  43.- 
657  in  1900. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900 :  Executive — 
governor,  M.  B.  McSweeny;  lieutenant-governor,  R.  B.  Scarborough;  secretary  of 
state,  M.  R.  Cooper;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Timmerman;  comptroller,  D.  P.  Derham; 
attomey-^ieneral,  G.  D.  Billinger;  adjutant-general,  J.  W.  Floyd;  superintendent 
of  education,  J.  J.  McMahon — all  Democrats. 

Supreme  Court;  Chief  justice,  Henry  Mclver;  justices,  E.  B.  Gary,  Ira  B.  Jones, 
and  Y.  J.  Pope;  clerk,  U.  R.  Brooks-^ll  Democrats. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — same  as  for  1900,  except  that  J.  H.  Tillman  re- 
places Scarborough  as  lieutenant-governor ;  and  R.  H.  Jennings  r^laces  Timmennan 
as  treasurer. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  William  Elliott 
(Beaufort),  W.  J.  Talbert  (Parksville),  A.  C.  Latimer  (Belton),  Stanyame  Wilson, 
D.  E.  Finley  (Yorkville),  James  Norton,  J.  W.  Stokes  (Orangeburg)— all 
Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  igoi  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900,  except 
J.  T.  Jcriinson  (Sputanbui^)  and  R.  C  Scarborough  (Conway)  replace  Wilson  and 
Norton. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Benj.  R.  Tillman  (until  1901)  and  J.  L. 
McLaurin  (until  1903) — ^both  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  J.  L.  McLaurin  (until  1903)  from  Bennetts- 
ville;  vacant. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  a  Northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 
77,650  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Pierre.  Dakota  was  ornnized  as  a  Territory, 
March  2,  1861,  and  was  divided  into  the  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1889. 

Mineralogy. — The  estimated  production  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  calendar 
year  1900  was:  Gold,  320,130  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $6,617,674,  and  silver,  280,000 
fine  ounces,  valued  at  $170,800.  South  Dakota  ranked  third  among  the  States  in 
the  production  of  gold.  Quarrying  in  1899  yielded  granite  to  the  value  of  $91,049; 
limestone,  $45,808,  and  sandstone,  $18,325.  The  shipments  of  mica  from  Custer 
County  have  begun  to  assume  very  large  proportions. 

Agriculture. — ^The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com,  32,418,819  bushels.  $9,401,458;  wheat,  20,149,684  bushels,  $11,686,817; 
oats,  12,653,266  bushels,  $3,036,784;  barley,  i,543.57i  bushels,  $478,507;  rye,  27,S>4 
bushels,  $10,844;  potatoes,  4.030,841  bushels,  $1,451,103,  and  hay,  2,064,196  tons. 
$8,153,574.  The  number  and  value  of  live  stock,  as  assessed  for  taxation  in  the  year 
1900,  were  as  follows:  Horses,  351,596,  $7,509,575;  mules  and  asses,  4665,  $104,824; 
cattle,  955.577-  $15,742,523;  swine,  275-734.  $830,400;  sheep,  449,876,  $898,643-  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool  clip 
for  1900  at  2,422,661  pounds  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool  and  969,064  pounds  of 
scoured  wool. 

Industries. — In  1899  there  were  54  cigar  factories,  and  their  combined  production 
for  the  calendar  year  was  5,293,850  cigars.  The  following  statement  gives  com- 
parative statistics  of  the  commercial  and  business  failures  in  the  State  for  1898,  1899, 
and  1900: 

Year.  Number  of     Number  of  Business   Percentage  of  Liabilities. 

Failures.  Concerns.  Failures. 

1898   30  6.555  0.31  $74,573 

1899   "  6,757  o-i6  48.7'^ 

1900   32  6.962  0.46  3'7.527 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  there  were  202  more  business  concerns  in  the  State 
in  1899  than  in  1898,  and  205  more  iu  1900  than  in  1899.  Although  the  number  of 
failures  in  1900  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  in  the  preceding  year, 
comparison  with  the  records  of  other  States  shows  that  the  pA-centage  of  foilures 
was  materially  below  the  average. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,  which  constitute  one  district  in  the  report  of  the  United  States 
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Treasury  Department,  aggregated  in  value  $7S5f4^<  and  ^«  exports,  $6,442,303.  The 
imports  of  gold  were  4^3.  and  of  silTer,  $I4^7>  making  the  total  foreign  trade 

of  the  two  States  $7.213,999- 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
aKregated  136.66,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  about  2950.  The  total  assessed 
valuation  of  railroad  property  in  1900  was  $12,741,397,  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  6.78  per  cent.  Only  2803.86  miles  of  track  were  assessed. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  56  national  banks,  of  which  9  were 
insolvent,  19  in  liquidation,  and  a8  in  operation.  The  capital  stock  aggregated 
$1,505,000;  circulation  outstanding,  $661,235;  deposits,  $6,204,980,  and  reserve  held, 
$2,21(^777.  The  State  banks  June  30, 1900,  numbered  109,  and  had  capital,  $1,245,227 ; 
deposits,  $5,322,384,  and  resources,  $7,142,357;  and  private  banks,  70,  with  capital, 
$045,076;  deposits,  $3,329,486,  and  resources,  |5,oo8,7i8.  During  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1900,  the  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  at  Sioux  Falls  aggregated 
$7,758,581,  an  increase  of  $987,336  over  the  preceding  year. 

Finances. — The  total  receipts  at  the  State  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1900,  were  $1,162,560;  total  expenditures,  $1,143,969;  balance  July  i,  1900, 
$555,701.  The  total  boyded  indebtedness  of  the  State  in  June,  1900,  was  $613,300, 
of  which  $370,800  was  in  coupcm  bonds  and  $242,500  in  registered  bonds.  The 
assessed  valuations  as  equalized  by  the  State  board  for  1900  were:  Real  estate, 
$119,821,418;  personal  property,  $39,207,012;  other  property,  $13,226,655;  total,  $172,- 
255,085,  an  increase  over  1899  of  $13,924,074,  or  8.8  per  cent. 

Education. — The  school  census  of  J899  shows  a  total  enumeration  of  119,579  persons 
between  the  ^es  of  6  and  21.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  ^,540,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance,  69,923.  There  were  4806  teachers,  3755  buildings  used 
as  schoolhoQses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $2,905,924.  The  total  school 
revenue  was  $1,645,529,  and  exnenditures,  $1,605,623,  of  which  $941,797  was  for 
teachers*  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  averse  expenditure  per  pupil  for  the 
whole  school  year  was  $22.96.  TTiere  were  29  public  high  schools,  with  74  teachers 
and  1871  secondary  students;  7  private  secondary  schools,  with  30  teachers  and 
247  secondary  students;  3  public  normal  schools,  with  27  teachers  and  568  students 
in  normal  courses;  and  i  private  normal  school,  with  3  teachers  and  58  students  in 
normal  courses.  Six  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported 
82  professors  and  instructors,  824  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of 
$77.455 ;  and  2  schools  of  technology  reported  29  professors  and  instructors,  484 
students  tn  sJI  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $64,033.  No  professional  schools 
were  reported. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  p<^ulation  in  1890  was 
328,808;  in  1900,  401,570;  increase  for  the  decade,  73,762,  or  22.1  per  cent.  The 
largest  city  is  Sioux  Falls,  with  a  population  tn  1900  of  10,266. 

Constitutional  Amendments. — Two  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted 
at  the  elections  in  November.  The  section  of  the  constitution  was  annulled  which 
directed  that  the  State  should  retain  exclusive  control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  liquors ;  and  counties  were  authorized  "to  invest  permanent  school  and  endowment 
funds  in  bonds  of  school  corporation,  State,  county,  or  municipality,  or  in  first 
mortgages  on  improved  farm  lands." 

Elections. — At  the  State  elections  in  1900  the  Republican  nominee  for  governor, 
Charles  N.  Herreid,  received  53,803  votes,  and  Lien,  the  Fusionist  nominee,  received 
40,091  votes.  Herreid's  plurality  was  13,712.  The  vote  for  congressmen  resulted  in 
the  change  of  one  of  the  two  representatives  at  large.  Eben  W.  Martin  (Rep.)  was 
elected  to  succeed  R.  J.  Gamble  (Rep.).  In  the  State  Legislature  of  l^oo  there  were 
28  Republicans  and  17  Fusionists  in  the  Senate  and  59  Republicans  and  28  Fusionists 
in  the  House,  In  the  Legislature  of  1901  there  will  be  39  Republicans  and  6  Fusion- 
ists in  the  Senate  and  78  Republicans  and  9  Fusionists  in  the  House.  In  the  national 
election  McKinley  had  54,530  votes,  and  Bryan  had  39,554  votes.  In  1896  McKinley 
had  41,042,  and  Bryan  had  41,225.  Thus,  in  1896  Bryan  had  a  plurality  of  183.  and 
in  1900  McKinley  had  a  plurality  of  14,986. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  oflBcers  for  1900:  Executive— 
governor,  A.  E.  Lee  (Fus.)  ;  lieutenant-governor.  J.  T.  Kean  (Rep.)  ;  secretary  of 
state,  W.  H.  Roddle  (Rep.)  ;  treasurer,  John  Schamber  (Rep.)  :  auditor,  Jas.  D. 
Reeves  (Rep.);  attorney-general,  J.  L.  Pyle  (Rep.);  superintendent  of  education, 
E.  E.  Collins  (Rep.). 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Dighton  Corson;  associate  justices,  Dick  Haney 
and  H.  G.  Fuller ;  clerk,  Miss  Jessie  Fuller — all  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive — governor,  C.  N.  Herreid ;  lieutenant-governor, 
George  W.  Snow ;  secretary  of  state,  O.  C.  Berg ;  treasurer,  John  Schamber;  auditor, 
J.  D  Reeves;  attorney-general,  J.  L.  Pyle;  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  E.  E. 
Collins;  commissioner  of  school  and  public  lands,  David  Eastman. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  190a 
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Cot^ressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Charles  H.  Bnrke 
(Pierre)  and  Robert  J.  Gamble  (Yankton) — both  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (S7th  Congress) :  E.  W.  Martin  (Dead- 
wood)  and  Charles  H.  Burke  (Pierre) — both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  R  F.  Pettigrew  (until  1901)  and  J.  H,  Kyle 
(until  1903) — both  Independent. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  James  H.  Kyle  (until  1903),  from  Aberdeen 
(Ind.) ;  one  vacancy. 

SOUTH,  UNIVJilUBlTV  OF  THB,  a  prominent  Protestant  Episcopal  institution 
at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  cstaWished  in  1868.  The  university,  which  in  1899-1900  had 
62  instructors  and  518  students,  embraces,  besides  the  undergraduate  college,  depart- 
ments of  theology,  taw,  medicine,  and  pharmacy,  and  a  preparatory  school.  Its 
library  contains  43,516  volumes.  The  amount  of  productive  funds  is  placed  at 
$185,581 ;  the  income  for  the  last  academic  year  was  $5Z,375,  in  addition  to  $60,700, 
the  sum  received  by  gifts. 

SPAIN,  a  kingdom  of  southwestern  Europe,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  has  an  area  of  197,670  square  miles,  including  Ceuta  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  188/,  of  17,565,632.  In  1900 
the  population  was  estimated  at  18,800,00a  The  largest  cities  are  the  capital, 
Madrid,  with  a  population  in  18^  of  470,383;  Barcelona,  372,481 ;  Valencia,  170,763; 
Seville,  143,182;  Malaga,  134.016.  Seventeen  other  towns  have  over  30.000  inhabi- 
tants. Emigration  to  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  is  extensive.  The  Roman 
Cadiolic  Church  is  the  national  church  of  Spain,  the  total  number  of  dissidents, 
Protestants.  Jews,  and  pag;ans,  being  only  about  30,000.  The  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  quite  inefficient  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  municipalities,  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  national  finances,  and  the  attitude  of  the  clergy,  who  have  shown 
themselves  hostile  to  compulsory  secular  education.  In  1899,  ^.i  per  cent  of  the 
peculation  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  1885  there  were  24,520  public  and  5576 
private  primary  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  about  1,800,000.  Secondary  educa- 
tion is  insufficiently  provided  for;  of  universities  there  are  10.  with  about  17,000 
students.  The  most  important  are  Madrid,  with  5575  students  in  1897-98 ;  ^urcelona. 
1887;  Valencia,  1728;  Salamanca,  i30o;  Oviedo,  264. 

Production,  Industry,  and  Commerce. — The  chief  agricultural  products  are  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  oats  and  maize,  flax  and  hemp,  olives,  fruit,  and  products  of  the  vine. 
The  country  is  exceptionally  rich  in  minerals,  containing  iron,  coal,  copper,  silver, 
quicksilver,  zinc,  and  sulphur,  and  the  yield  of  minerals  is  annually  increasing.  In 
1898  nearly  11,000,000  tons  of  ore  were  mined,  of  which  coal  comprised  1.900,000 
tons;  copper,  1,388,000  tons,  and  iron,  7,356,000  tons.  Catalonia  is  the  chief  manu- 
facturing region  of  Spain,  and  Barcelona,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  the  great 
centre  of  the  textile  and  paper  industries.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  for  1899 
was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  cassation  of  war.  The  imports  for  that  year  amoimted 
to  930,536.38s  pesetas  (pes.  =  19.3  cents),  and  the  exports  to  724.878.757  peseus.  The 
chief  articles  of  import  in  their  order  of  importance  were  foodstuffs  and  sugar,  raw 
cotton  and  cotton  manufactures,  minerals  and  glassware,  chemical  products,  animals, 
timber,  machinery,  metals,  and  manufactures  of  silk,  paper,  and  wool.  The  prin- 
cipal commodities  exported  were  grain,  sugar,  wine,  minerals,  metals,  animals,  and 
timber.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  United  States  sent  to  Spain 
cotton,  foodstuffs,  wood  manufactures,  and  mineral  oil  to  the  value  of  $13,399,^10, 
and  brought  back  $5,950,047  worth  of  wine,  iron  ore  and  fruits.  The  new  tariff  that 
went  into  effect  on  January  i,  1900,  discriminates,  in  many  instances,  against  Ameri- 
can commodities  in  favor  of  France  and  Russia.  This  applies  to  American  sewing 
machines,  typewriters,  and  scientific  instruments,  and  especially  to  mineral  oils,  the 
trade  in  which  is  sure  to  be  destroyed  by  the  prohibitive  duties.  The  war  with 
the  United  States,  by  plunging  Spain  into  great  financial  difficulties  and  revealing 
the  country's  weakness,  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  reform  and  has  led  to  develop- 
ment in  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  The  movement  is  especially  powerful  in 
Commerce.  To  replace  the  markets  lost  with  the  colonies  Spanish  merchants  have 
turned  to  South  America.  The  merchant  navy  of  Spain  in  1898  comprised  436 
steamers  and  1145  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  506,455.  The  railway  systems 
on  January  i,  1899,  comprised,  according  to  the  United  States  consular  reports, 
8068  miles  of  line,  the  rolling  stock  consisting  of  1835  locomotives  and  40,197  cars. 
Subsidies  amounting  to  $64,000,000  have  been  granted  by  the  government  to  the  rail- 
way companies. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  is  raised  by  conscription,  all  Spaniards  over  19  being 
liable  to  service,  which  comprises  3  years  with  the  colors,  3  years  with  the  first 
reserve,  6  years  with  the  second  reserve.  The  peace  footing  is  ^,000  men  and  over 
7000  officers ;  the  war  footing  is  184.000  men ;  the  total  armed  strength  is  480,000 
men.    The  war  with  the  United  States  left  Spain  with  1  battleship,  3  armored 
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cruisers  and  i  protected  cruiser,  9  second  and  third-class  crui^rs,  60  gunboats,  and 
27  toriKdo  boats.  The  cruisers  I^el  la  Catolica  and  Reina  Regente  are  now  building. 
The  cruiser  Calaluna  of  7000  tons  was  launched  in  September,  1900.  The  Silvda 
ministry,  pledged  to  a  policy  of  economy,  restricted  the  expenditures  on  the  army 
and  navy.  The  Azcarraga  ministry,  now  in  power,  favors  Che  stnengthanng  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces,  but  the  whole  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  the  condition  of  the 
finamxs,  apeak  against  any  elaborate  military  and  naval  programme.  Exoqvtioiu  are 
the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  which  have  been  fortified  at  great  expense  against 
possible  encroachment  on  the  part  of  En^and. 

Finance. — The  budget  estinutes  for  1899-1900,  as  presented  to  the  Cortet,  showed 
an  income  of  937.930,145  pesetas  and  an  expenditure  of  937,i;^l34  pesetas,  but  as 
the  opposition  prevented  a  vote  on  the  estimates,  the  budget  of  1896-99  was  continued 
in  force,  with  an  income  of  847,816,890  pesetas  and  an  expenditure  of  873,383,439 
pesetas.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1900-01  was  982,851,546  pesetas,  and 
the  expenditure,  947,544,479  pesetas.  Revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxation  (land, 
trade,  mines,  registration),  indirect  taxation  (customs  and  excise),  the  national 
property,  the  tobacco  monoix^y,  the  state  lottery,  and  the  mint.  The  chief  items  of 
expenditure  are  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  (which  requires  half  of  the  total 
revenne),  the  army  and  the  navy.  Economy  in  administration  and  radical  6scal 
reforms  were  demanded  during  1900  by  the  powerful  National  Union  party.  The 
national  debt  on  July  I,  1899.  amounted  to  8,953,339,837  pesetas. 

Government. — Spain  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  the  executive  power  rest- 
ing in  the  king  and  the  legislative  power  in  the  king  and  Cortes.  The  Cortes  is 
composed  of  the  senate,  with  360  members,  and  the  congress,  with  431  deputies.  The 
houses  are  eanal  in  power.  The  ministry  in  office  at  the  end  of  1900  was  con- 
stituted as  follows :  Premier,  Azcarraga ;  foreign  affairs,  Agnilar  del  Campo ;  finance, 
Salazar;  interior,  Ugarte ;  public  instruction,  Alix;  public  works  and  agriculture, 
Toca;  justice,  Marquis  Vadillo;  war,  Linares  :  navy,  Moto. 


The  year  1900  in  Spain  was  marked  by  profound  movements  in  every  phase  of  the 
national  life.  Politics,  commerce,  industry,  the  army  and  the  navy,  the  monarchy 
itself,  were  affected  by  the  new  conditions  followmg  the  war  with  the  United 
States.  That  disaster  served  Spain  well  in  one  respect.  By  utterly  demoralizing  the 
finances  of  the  state  and  makii^  the  burden  of  taxation  intolerable,  it  brought  about 
a  universal  demand  for  fiscal  and  administrative  reform  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  on  the  other.  The 
struggle  between  this  movement,  essentially  liberal  in  character,  and  the  reactionary 
tendencies  of  the  parties  in  power,  appeared  in  many  ways  during  the  year. 

The  Cabinet. — The  Silvela  ministry  had  come  in  after  the  war,  pledged  to  reform 
in  the  finances  and  the  general  administration.  Economy  was  the  chief  object  in 
view.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  was  being  spent  on  the  army,  the  navy,  and  in 
interest  on  the  public  debt;  less  than  10  per  cent,  was  being  devoted  to  education 
and  public  works.  Silvela  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  military  and  naval 
apprt^riations,  though  public  opinion  forced  him  into  the  expense  of  fortifying  the 
Balearic  and  Canary  Islands,  and  the  port  of  Galicia.  On  January  20,  190a  the 
minister  of  finance  submitted  to  the  chamber  a  bill  for  the  conversion  of  the  Cuban 
and  Philippine  debts  into  perpetual  national  stock.  This  measure  concluded  the 
ministry's  financial  programme,  and  the  question  of  general  reform  was  next  to  be 
taken  up.  Before  doing  so  the  premier  reconstructed  his  cabinet  (April  19),  which 
was  Conservative,  by  admitting  a  Liberal,  Gasset,  as  minister  of  public  works, 
commerce  and  industry,  a  new  department  hitherto  included  with  instruction  and 
fine  arts  under  the  name  Fomento.  But  it  turned  out  that  the  Silvela  cabinet  was 
insincere  in  its  pretensions  at  reform,  and  especially  the  National  Union  movement 
and  the  Separatist  agitation  drove  it  to  reaction.  It  showed  itself  inclined  to  give 
the  clergy  large  powers  in  the  educational  system,  it  proposed  a  revision  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  codes,  tending  to  subordinate  the  judiciary  to  the  government;  it  struck 
at  once  at  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  jury  system  by  formulating  laws  to  the 
effect  that  all  press  offences  involving  the  army  and  the  navy  should  be  tried  before 
courts-martial.  On  September  22  Martinez  Campos  died,  and  Linares,  minister  of 
war,  appointed  General  Weyler  to  succeed  him  as  captain-general  of  Madrid.  The 
act  was  plainly  a  move  in  the  plan  of  making  the  army  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  followed  the  resi^tion  of  the  ministers  of  the  interior  and 
agriculture.  On  October  21  Silvela  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet,  resigned, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  escape  the  responsibilities  which  his  promises  of  reform 
had  laid  upon  him.  The  ministry  was  reconstituted  as  given  above  under  the 
paragraph  Government.  Virtually  it  stood  for  a  combination  of  Silvela's  reaction- 
ary policy,  and  its  composition  indicated  the  near  abandonment  of  economy  in  regard 
to  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  the  resurrection  of  militarism. 
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The  National  Union  Movement.— The  refusal  of  Catalonia  to  pay  imposts,  late 
in  iSpg,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  National  Union,  which  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  widespread  movement  for  reform.  The  greatest  activi^  was  dis- 
played by  the  merchants  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  countnr,  but  the  economic 
feature  was. not  the  only  one.  To  some  degree  all  the  liberal  elements  in  Spain 
sympathized  with  the  National  Union  party,  for  its  .demands  included  the  entire 
reorganization  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  nation:  fiscal  and  administrative  reform, 
the  amelioration  of  the  judicial  system,  the  introduction  of  an  effective  system  of 
compulsory  education,  the  improvement  of  the  provincial  governments.  In  view  of 
the  excessive  burden  of  taxation  and  the  government's  policy  of  expenditure  the 
National  Committee  advised  property  holders  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes.  On  January 
14,  1900,  400  delates,  representing  50  chambers  of  commerce,  39  agricultural 
societies,  and  37  mercantile  and  industrial  associations,  met  at  Valladolid  and  adt^ted 
the  programme  outlined  above.  The  Sercest  (^position  to  the  Nationalists  came 
from  the  upper  classes  and  the  clei^,  who  would  wish  to  see  the  army  aggrandized 
and  secular  education  neglected.  The  government  vigorously  prosecuted  the  leaders 
of  the  National  Union  party  and  all  who  refused  to  pay  taxes.  In  May  riots  broke 
out  in  Seville,  Valencia,  Polencia,  and  Barcelona.  Martial  law  was  declared  in  the 
provinces  of  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  and  on  June  2t  in  Madrid.  The  constitutional 
guarantees  were  suspended  in  many  other  provinces,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  had 
not  been  restored. 

Separatism. — In  Catalonia  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  central  s;overnment  came 
near  to  revolution.  The  province  of  Barcelona  especially,  the  richest  and  most 
populous  in  Spain,  objected  to  being  taxed  for  the  support  of  an  excessively  large 
army  while  industry  and  commerce  received  little  attention  from  the  government. 
Other  provinces  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  a  system  of  taxation  that 
drained  the  outlying  regions  for  the  benefit  of  Madrid  and  the  bureaucracy  there. 
Though  no  mention  was  made  by  the  province  of  actual  secession,  strong  demands 
were  put  forth  for  larger  local  power. 

Proposals  were  made  to  the  cabinet  that  fiscal  contracts  should  be  made  with  cer- 
tain provinces,  according  to  which  they  were  to  contribute  an  annual  quota  without 
bein|r  subject  to  the  taxing  powers  of  the  Cortes.  In  case  of  extraordinary  need, 
special  contributions  were  to  be  agreed  upon  1^  contract  The  Silvela  cabinet 
promptly  rejected  this  measure,  causing  violent  feeling  in  the  disaffected  provinces. 
Though  the  separatist  movement  was  not  at  all  coincident  with  the  National  Union 
agitation,  they  nevertheless  worked  as  allies  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  since  they 
agreed  in  many  economic  and  political  features,  and  equally  enjoyed  the  hatred  and 
persecution  of  the  government. 

Carlisni. — Late  in  October  and  in  November  a  number  of  uprisings  in  Catalonia  and 
the  province  of  Alicante  were  taken  by  the  government  as  the  b^innings  of  the 
Carltst  movement.  A  band  of  armed  men  attacked  the  barracks  of  the  avil  gttard 
at  Badalona,  near  Barcelona,  and  other  bands  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city.  Telegraph  wires  were  cut  in  many  places,  and  the  government  was  badly 
frightened.  In  an  interview  published  in  the  Gassetta  di  Venezia,  Don  Carlos 
emphatically  denied  all  participation  in  the  disturbances,  and  declared  that  if  the 
insurgents  were  Carlists  they  had  risen  without  his  permission,  and  were  doing  his 
cause  more  harm  than  good.  The  authorities,  nevertheless,  made  a  great  anti-Carlist 
demonstration,  arrested  a  number  of  bishops  and  members  of  the  lower  clergy,  sup- 
pressed Carlist  journals,  closed  many  dubs,  and  one  Catholic  seminary.  The  band 
of  partisans  in  Alicante  was  defeated  and  dispersed. 

The  Bourbon  Marriage. — On  December  18  the  queen  regent  informed  the  chamber 
of  the  proposed  marriage  of  her  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Asturias.  to  Charles  de 
Bourbon,  Count  of  Caserta,  son  of  the  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  The  match 
was  a  love  affair,  and  had,  its  supporters  said,  no  political  significance.  But  the 
Liberals  in  the  Cortes  opposed  the  plan  vehemently,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
reply  to  the  queen's  letter.  The  marriage  was  approved  by  the  Cortes,  but  caused 
the  greatest  apprehensions  throughout  the  country.  The  father  of  the  groom,  it 
was  said,  was  a  friend  of  Don  Carlos,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  Bourbon  ideals  of 
monarchy.  The  Princess  of  Asturias,  the  heiress  to  the  throne,  would  therefore 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  partisans  of  ab»>Iutism  and  clerical  domination. 
Considering  the  disorganized  state  of  the  country,  the  disaffection  of  the  amqr.  the 
hostility  of  the  provinces,  it  did  not  seem  at  all  improbable  that  the  omstitutton 
might  be  overthrown  and  a  despotic  monarchy  established. 

A  convention  was  signed  in  Washington  on  November  7,  1900,  by  which  Spain 
ceded  the  islands  of  Cagayan  and  Sibutu,  her  only  remaining  possessions  in  the 
Pacific,  to  the  United  States,  receiving  $roo,ooo  for  them.  It  appeared  that  these 
islands,  which  belong  to  the  Philippine  group,  had  been  overlooked  by  the  commis- 
sioners who  drafted  the  treaty  of  Paris  m  iSgB.  See  Osuaras. 
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SPANISH  UTilUAT  UktB.  History  and  Biography. — The  consequences  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  causes  of  Spain's  decline,  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  Spanish  writers  during  the  past  year.  A  noteworthy 
volume  is  The  Moral  of  the  Defeat,  by  Senor  Morote,  a  journalist,  formerly  on  the 
staflf  of  El  Liberal,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  a  lar^  part  of  the  Cuban  campaign. 
The  txx>k  is  important,  not  only  for  accuracy  and  impartiality,  but  especially  for 
the  indications  which  the  author  points  out  of  a  coming  regeneration  in  Spain. 
Another  work  which  has  won  favor  is  The  National  ProbletH,  by  Macias  Picavea. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  Spanish  people  and  the  history  of  their  development,  physical 
and  moral ;  and  amon^  the  causes  of  their  present  decline  he  assigns  6rst  place  to 
defects  in  their  educational  system.  Reconstitution  and  Europeanisation  of  Spain 
is  a  summary  of  the  labors  of  a  national  league  formed  in  the  autumn  of  1898  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  programme  of  political  and  social  reform.  The  appendix 
includes  historical  essays;  one  t^n  Isabella  I.,  from  whidi  leuons  are  drawn  in 
support  of  the  proposed  refbrms.  In  this  connection  should  also  be  cited  two  short 
addresses — Spatn  of  Yesterday  and  of  To-day,  by  the  novelist  and  critic  Emilia 
Pardo  Bazin,  and  What  Constitutes  the  Strength  of  Nationsf  by  Jose  Echcgaray. 
Among  works  of  a  more  distinctly  historical  nature  is  Seiior  F.  Codera's  scholarly 
account  of  the  Decadence  and  Disappearance  of  the  Almoravids  in  Spain.  The 
Annexation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre  in  the  Time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  by 
Senor  Ruano,  is  a  monogr»)h  dealing  with  the  seizure  of  the  kingdom  and  its 
formal  union  with  Castille.  Fernandez  Duro's  comprehensive  History  of  the  Spanish 
Navy  has  reached  its  fifth  volume,  which  covers  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Sefior  Gomez  de  Arteche  y  Moro's  exhaustive  War  of  Independence,  a 
"military  history  of  Spain  from  !&»  to  1814,"  has  reached  its  eleventh  volume. 
Another  volume  retatitig  to  this  same  war  is  a  collection  of  unpublished  documents 
formerly  belonging  to  General  Castanos,  now  issued  by  the  Revista  Critica  de  His- 
toria  y  Literatura  in  its  newly  founded  library  of  unpublished  documents.  One  or 
two  volumes  of  local  history  deserve  brief  mention — the  second  part  of  L.  Lopez 
Ferreiro's  History  of  the  Cntirch  of  Santiago  and  D.  Pablo  de  Gorosabel's  mono- 
graph on  "Memorable  Matters"  connected  with  the  Basque  province  of  Guipuzcoa. 
Finally,  Sefior  Una,  a  new  writer  of  some  promise,^  contributes  a  risumi  of  the 
history  of  Spanish  associations  of  artisans.  Las  Asoctaciones  Obreras  en  Espa^. 

South  American  history  is  not  neglected.  Senor  Garcia  Merou  has  published 
a  History  of  the  Argentine  Republic;  J.  Perez  Garcia  has  ijresented  the  Natural. 
Military,  Civil,  and  Sacred  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chile.  The  collecticn  of 
unpublished  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Chile,  which  is  being  issued  under 
the  supervision  of  Senor  J.  T.  Medina,  has  reached  its  twentieth  and  twenty-first 
volumes,  and  there  are  also  two  new  volumes  in  the  series  of  Historians  of  Chile 
and  Documents  Relating  to  National  History. 

A  curious  and  interesting  bit^raphy  is  Sefior  PorreAo's  Life  of  Don  Juan  of 
Austria,  the  hero  of  Lepanto.  Senor  D.  A.  Danvila  contributes  a  sketch  of  Don 
Cristobal  de  Moura,  First  Marquis  of  Castel-Rodrigo  (1538-1613),  which  throws 
some  light  upon  the  complicated  history  of  diplomacy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Life  and  Works  of  Diego  Velasquez,  by  Senor  Picon,  was  one  of  the  numerous 
works  called  forth  by  the  recent  celebration  of  the  great  Spanish  artist's  centenary. 

Literary  History  and  Criticism. — In  commemoration  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
professorship  of  Professor  Menendez  y  Pelayo  a  volume  containing  fifty-seven  essays 
was  published  during  the  year  1900.  These  essays  range  from  social  and  political 
history  to  science  and  literature,  and  the  names  of  the  contributors  include  many  of 
the  leading  scholars  in  Spain,  as  well  as  a  number  of  foreign  writers  of  distinction. 
A  posthumous  volume  appeared^  during  the  year  which  completes  the  exhaustive 
bibliography  of  Cervantes*s  writings,  by  the  late  D.  Leopoldo  RJus  y  Llosellas,  of 
which  the  first  part  was  published  in  1895-  The  ninth  instalment  is  now  ready 
of  Seiior  Menendez  y  Pelayo's  Anthology  of  Lyric  Poets,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fruits  of  the  industry  and  learning  of  Spain's  leading  critic.  Emilio  Cotarelo,  who 
with  Menendez  Pidal  and  Rafael  Altamira  stands  at  the  head  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  critics,  contributes  a  notable  stud_y  of  the  life  and  writings  of  that  delightfully 
exuberant  and  thoroughly  picaresque  eighteenth-century  dramatist.  Don  Ramon  de 
la  Cruz.  Passing  mention  should  be  made  of  an  essay  upon  the  Duke  de  Rivas's 
romantic  play,  Don  Alvaro.  A  still  more  notable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Spanish 
drama  is  Notes  wbon  the  Annals  of  the  Theatre  in  Seville  from  Lope  ae  Rueda  to 
the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Sanchez  Arjona.  The  Marxjuez  de  Valmar, 
whose  name  is  especially  associated  with  eighteenth-century  literature,  this  year 
publishes  a  volume  of  Historical  and  Literary  Studies,  some  of  which  go  back  to 
a  much  earlier  epoch,  notably  an  interesting  study  of  the  Cancionero  de  Baena. 
Still  another  scholarly  volume  is  Senor  JordAn  de  Urries's  Life  and  Study  of 
Jauregui,  the  seventeenth-century  poet,  who  will  probably  be  remembered  as  long 
for  his  remarkable  translation  of  Tasso's  Aminta  as  for  any  original  work. 
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Poetry  and  Fiction. — There  is  little  of  the  first  order  to  be  mentioned  in  poetry. 
Sefior  Aquino  publishes  a  volume  of  Sensations,  Sefior  Medina  confirms  the  promise 
of  his  earlier  poems  with  a  collection  of  graceful  Aires  Murcianos,  and  there  is 
considerable  promise  in  Doria's  De  Sol  a  Sol,  Costa's  Lyrics,  and  Marquina's  Odes. 
Sefior  Gua),  who  writes  in  Catalan,  as  flo  several  of  Spain's  most  promising  poets, 
has  published  his  latest  Tolume,  entitled  Uibre  d'Horas. 

Fiction. — In  6ctton  also  there  is  little  of  lasting  value.  Sefior  Valera's  Morsamor 
belongs  rather  to  the  closing  weeks  of  the  previous  year,  bnt  it  easily  takes  precedence 
over  the  novels  which  belong  by  rights  to  the  fiction  of  1900.  It  is  a  brilliant  fantasy 
of  shifting  scene  and  changmg  color,  a  sort  of  modem  Arabian  Nights,  yet  with  an 
undercurrent  of  deep  philosophy,  such  as  is  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of 
Pepita  Jimenez.  The  third  series  of  Episodios  Nacionales,  by  Perez  Galdos,  has 
reached  its  completion,  and  continues  to  provoke  wonder  at  the  author's  unfla^ing 
powers  of  imagination.  The  latest  volumes  are  La  Bstafeta  Romantica,  interesting 
chiefly  as  a  subtle  character  study;  l^ergora,  which  involves  a  description  of  the 
Cariist  War-  Mantes  de  Oca;  Los  Ayacuchos  and  Bodas  Reales. 

The  complete  edition  of  Emilia  Pardo  Bazin's  writings  is  still  in  progress.  Her 
latest  contribution  to  fiction  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  Un  Destripador  de 
Antano.  Two  of  the  most  promising  novelists  of  the  younger  generation  are  Vicente 
Blasco  Ibanez  and  Juan  Ochoa,  best  known  as  author  of  Un  Alma  de  Dios.  The 
former's  latest  success  is  a  study  of  social  life  in  Valencia,  called  La  Barraca.  Ochoa 
gives  us  a  collection  of  short  stories,  Los  Senores  de  Hermida,  and  from  the  Marquis 
de  Figueroa  we  have  Gondar  y  Fortesa. 

HPUUIBS.   See  Entomology  (paragraph  Systematic  Works). 

SPOBT8.  The  various  articles  on  sports  in  the  Year  Book  are  devoted  mostly  to 
a  record  of  amateur  pastimes  in  the  United  States.  The  thirty  odd  branches  of 
present  sports  and  pastimes  discussed  will  be  found  under  the  following  heads: 
Athletics,  Track  and  Field;  Baseball;  Bowling;  Boxing;  Canoeing;  Court- 
tennis;  Cricket;  Croquet  (Roque)  ;  Curling;  Cvcling;  Fencing:  Football; 
GoLT ;  IcB-HocxEY ;  Ice-yachting  ;  Lacrosse ;  Lawn-tennis  ;  Polo ;  Rowing; 
Racqdets;  Shooting;  Skating;  Swimming,  and Water-folo;  Yachting;  see  also 
articles  on  Biluards;  Chess,  and  Tool. 

SPORTS,  INTXIRKATIONAZ*.  The  most  important  inta-national  sporting 
events  of  1900  were  the  Paris  track  games,  the  English  athletic  cnampionships,  and 
the  contest  for  the  Davis  Lawn-tennis  Bowl,  in  all  of  which  the  Americans  were 
victorious.  Two  cable  chess  matches  were  held  with  Great  Britain  and  a  cable  revtJver 
match  with  France.  A  Haverford  CoIl^e  cricket  eleven  played  a  successful  series 
of  games  in  England,  and  an  American  polo  team  played  an  impromptu  game  for 
the  "American  Cup"  at  Hurlingham.  A  remarkable  series  of  matches  at  racquets  and 
lawn-tennis  was  played  at  Tuxedo,  N.  Y..  and  elsewhere  among  the  leading  amateurs 
and  professional  players  of  the  world.  The  Vesper  Boat  Club  won  the  8-oared  race 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  where  nearly  all  branches  of  sport  were  represented  during 
the  summer.  Among  the  usual  American-Canadian  contests,  the  United  States  won 
at  cricket,  golf,  lawn-tennis,  and  curling,  and  a  representative  of  this  country  won 
the  Canadian  racquet  championship.  Some  interesting  matches  were  arranged  at 
ice-hockey  and  lacrosse.  In  yachtmg  the  United  States  won  the  interlake  tro^y 
and  Canada  the  Seawanhaka  Cup.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  challenged  for  a  race  for  the 
America's  Cup  in  1901,  and  two  yachts  are  being  built  in  this  country  to  defend  the 
trophy.  In  1901  also  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  crew  will  contest  for  the  Grand 
Challenge  Cup  at  Henley,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  meet  Yale  and  Harvard 
in  an  atnletic  contest  at  New  York.  See  the  various  sports,  a  list  of  which  is  given 
in  the  preceding  article. 

STAinPCMUD  UMlVBHSrry.  See  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  UNiratsmr  and  Um- 

VKRSmZS  AND  COLLKCES. 

8TBBL.  See  Iron  and  Steel. 

BTUUVUNB,  George  Warrington,  a  newspaper  correspondent,  died  of  enteric 
fever  at  Ladysmith,  Natal,  then  besieged  by  the  Boers,  on  January  15,  igoo.  Bom 
December  10,  1869,  he  was  educated  at  the  Citjr  of  London  School  and  at  Balltd 
College,  Oxford.  At  the  university  he  was  distinguished  for  his  classical  sdiolar- 
ship,  and  in  1893  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  Oxford.  After  assist- 
ing Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  in  the  editorship  of  the  National  Observer,  he  occupied  a 
similar  position  with  Mr.  H.  J.  C.  Cust,  late  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gasette,  from 
1893  to  1896.  In  the  latter  year  he  transferred  his  services  to  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  and  was  sent  to  the  United  States  to  describe  the  country  as  it  appeared  in 
the  year  of  a  presidential  election.  The  result  was  a  series  of  letters  forceful  and 
pictorial  and  of  such  merit  that  they  were  widely  copied.    In  the  following  year 
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the  series  was  issued  in  book  form,  entitled  TIte  Land  of  the  Dollar.  Steevens  had 
already  written  two  other  books,  both  published  in  1896,  Naval  Policy  and  Mono- 
logues of  the  Dead.  In  1897  appeared  his  IVith  the  Conquering  Turk,  a  description  of 
his  experiences  in  the  Graeco-Turkish  War,  After  journeying  to  Egypt  he  published 
Egypt  tft  and  then  accompanied  the  British  army  to  the  Soudan,  the  result 

being  With  Kitchener  to  Khartoum,  a  work  that  had  an  extraordinary  success. 
In  iSgg,  as  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail,  he  went  to  India,  and  to  the 
re-trial  of  Dreyfus,  at  Rennes ;  his  articles  were  reprinted  in  book  form  and  appeared 
as  In  India  and  The  Tragedy  of  Dreyfus.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  he  went  to  South 
Africa,  and  began  a  new  series  of  letters,  which  he  intended  to  ]mblisb  later  as  a 
volume,  entitled  From  Capetown  to  Pretoria;  in  the  spring  of  1900  this  book  ap- 
peared as  Prom  Capetown  to  Ladysmith.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  also  had  be- 
gun a  novel  to  be  entitled  John  King. 

STELLAR  PARALUUC  See  Astronomical  Progress. 

STEWART,  Sir  Donald  Martin,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  field  marshal  in  the 
British  army,  died  in  Algiers,  March  26,  igtxi.  Born  near  Forres,  Elginshire,  March 
21,  1824,  he  entered  Aberdeen  University  in  1839,  but  in  1840  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Indian  army.  He  saw  service  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  1857  escaped  to  Agra,  where  he  was  appointed  com- 
mandant of  the  volunteer  cavalry.  As  assistant  adjutant-general  to  the  Bengal 
army  he  served  at  the  capture  of  Lucknow  and  in  the  Rohilkhand  campaign.  For 
distinguished  merit  he  received  a  medal  with  two  clasps,  and  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  during  the  next  five  years  he  was  occupied  with  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  army.  In  1867-68,  with  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  com- 
manded the  Bengal  forces  in  Abyssinia,  in  1868-69  commanded  the  Peshawar 
division,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  chief  commissioner  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
islands.  In  the  Afghan  War  he  commanded  the  Kandahar  division,  making  in  1880 
his  memorable  march  from  Kandahar  to  Kabul.  From  1881  to  1885  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief  in  India,  and  from  1885  to  1895  was  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Council.  As  commander-in-chief  he  initiated  the  policy,  adhered  to  by  Lord 
Roberts,  his  successor,  of  establishing  across  the  northwestern  frontier  a  strat^c 
series  of  military  posts.  He  was  in  1894  promoted  to  be  field-marshal,  and  from 
1895  until  his  death  was  governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

8TITiL£,  Dr.  Alfred,  professor  emeritus  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine 
and  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Philadelphia, 
September  24,  1900,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  received  the  bachelor's  degree  from  that 
university  in  :832,  and  the  medical  degree  three  years  later.  After  further  studies 
abroad,  he  acted  as  house-surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  later  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Appointed  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  in  1854,  he  assumed  the  same  chair  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1864,  and  was  made  professor  emeritus  in  1^4. 
He  was  at  different  times  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  Among  his  numerous  contributions  to 
medical  literature  are  his  Treatise  on  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  (i860),  and 
the  National  Dispensatory,  written  in  conjunction  with  Professor  John  M.  Maisch, 
and  published  in  1879. 

8TOBR8,  Richard  Salter,  one  of  the  most  eminent  representatives  in  this  century 
of  traditional  Protestantism  in  America,  was  born  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  August  21. 
1821,  and  died  in  Brooklyn,  June  5,  1900.  Dr.  Storrs  exhibited  the  cumulative  effect 
of  several  generations  of  classical  and  religious  training.  He  received  his  preliminary 
education  at  Monson,  Mass.,  and  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1839. 
After  teaching  school  for  a  time  and  studying  law,  he  entered  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminaty,  receiving  his  degree  in  1845.  A  year  later  he  was  called  to  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn,  and  for  fifty-three  years  remained  its  pastor. 
Dr.  Storrs  was  keenly  and  sympathetically  interested  in  the  many  charitable,  literary, 
and  educational  institutions  which  were  developed  in  Brooklyn  in  the  course  of  his 
long  residence  in  that  city.  During  the  tumultuous  days  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
Dr.  Storrs  was  identified  with  the  party  of  Chase,  Sumner,  and  Lincoln,  which 
insisted  upon  the  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  through  and  by  means  of  the 
Constitution  or  of  legal  amendments  thereto.  A  certain  quality  of  staidness  which 
Dr.  Storrs  possessed  enabled  him  the  better  to  withstand  the  "new  theology"  and 
the  "higher  criticism"  without  embittering  their  advocates.  For  himself  he  accepted 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  final,  believed  sin  to  be  wilful  and  inexcusable,  and 
looked  forward  to  a  "final,  if  not  scenic,  day  of  judgment"  But  for  all  that,  when 
in  1887  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  it  was  alone  his  conciliatory  and  harmonizing  tact  which  brought  to  an  end 
the  war  of  the  factions  and  united  both  radical  and  conservative.  Outside  of  his 
<iiurch,  where  he  was  beloved  as  few  other  ministers  have  been.  Dr.  Storrs  was 
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mainly  known  for  his  addresses  upon  special  occasions  and  for  his  published  works. 
Among  the  latter  are:  The  Cotutitution  of  the  Human  Soul  (1856);  Oration  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  (1865)  ;  Conditions  of  Success  in  Preaching  ttnthout  Notes  (1&7S)  ; 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Effects  of  It  ( 1876)  ;  Manliness  in  the  Scholar 
(1883) ;  Forty  Years  of  Pastoral  Lift  (1886)  ;  Bernard  of  Ctairvaux:  The  Timus, 
the  Man,  and  His  Work  (1892).  Storrs  was  one  of  the  founders  of  ihe  Inde- 
pendent, and  was  park  commissioner  in  1889.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Union  College  in  1853  and  from  Harvard  in  1859,  that  of  IX.D.  from  Princeton  in 
1874,  and  that  of  L.H.D.  from  Columbia  in  1887. 

STRAITS  SU'l'riiBlKBMTS}  a  British  crown  colony  in  the  southern  part  of 
Malay  Peninsula.  It  includes  the  provinces  of  Malacca  and  Wellesley  on  the  main- 
land and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Penang,  Singapore,  Dindings,  the  Keeling  group 
and  Christmas.  The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  1542  square  miles  and 
the  population,  according  to  local  estimates  in  1899,  was  604,910.  Besides  the 
above  enumerated  islands  and  provinces,  which  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
colony,  there  are  the  Malay  Federated  States,  a  territory  of  over  26,000  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  about  half  a  million,  which  are  under  the  supenriston  of 
the  governor  o!  the  Straits  Settlements.  Commercially,  the  colony  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  The  capital,  Singapore, 
situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  has  a  population  of  185,000  and  its 
port  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  shipping  centres  in  the  world.  The 
commerce  is  mostly  transit,  the  products  of  the  colony  itself  being  comparatively 
insignificant.  The  principal  native  products  arc  gambter,  tapioca,  and  coffee.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  during  1899  amounted 
to  $462,136,000  against  $398,052,000  in  i8g8.  The  imports  for  1899  increased  from 
$213,000,000  to  $246,25,0,000.  The  exports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $216,- 
000,000  against  $185,000,000  tn  the  preceding  year.  The  greatest  increase  in  the 
exports  is  shown  in  the  case  of  tapioca,  which  was  exported  in  1899  to  the  value 
of  $5,937)120  against  $3,480,680  in  1898.  The  imports  of  opium  also  show  an 
increase  of  about  $3,000,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  are  rice,  cotton-piece  goods,  opium,  fish,  tobacco,  and  petroleum.  The 
exports  consist  mainly  of  tin,  tapioca,  spices,  ^ambier,  and  copra.  About  45  per 
cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  is  with  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies.  The 
revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from  stamp  tax,  licenses,  and  land  tax.  The 
total  revenue  and  expenditures  for  1899  amounted  to  $5,199,150  and  $4,587,366 
respectively.  There  is  no  public  debt  in  the  colony,  and  the  excess  of  assets  over 
liabilities  in  1899  was  over  $2,000,000.  The  colony  is  so  far  without  any  railways, 
but  the  construction  of  a  line  connecting  the  town  of  Singapore  with  the  mainland 
was  authorized  in  1900.  The  government  owns  and  controls  the  telegraph  lines 
of  Penang,  Wellesley,  and  Malacca,  a  total  of  121  miles.  The  cable  lines  between 
the  settlements  belong  to  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company.  The  tele- 
phone lines  belong  to  the  government,  but  are  mostly  under  the  control  of  private 
companies.  Education  in  the  colony  is  advancing  very  slowly.  The  schools  are 
mostly  either  entirely  maintained  or  subsidized  by  the  government.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  laws  for  the  regulation  of  instruction.  The  educational  institutions  of  the 
colony  consisted  in  1899  of  31  schools  entirely  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  En^ish; 
10  for  Tamil  and  English;  2  for  Chinese;  and  168  where  instruction  is  carried  on 
entirely  in  Malay.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  1899  was  estimated  at  over  15.00a 
The  government  spent  for  the  purposes  of  education  during  the  year  $122,000 
The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legislative 
council,  the  latter  consisting  of  9  official  and  7  unofficial  members,  two  of  which 
are  nominated  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Singapore  and  Penang  with  the 
approval  of  the  crown.  The  Federated  Malay  States  are  administered  by  separate 
residents,  who  are,  however,  under  the  supen'ision  of  the  governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  who  is  also  high  commissioner  for  the  Federated  Malay  States.  See 
Colonies. 

ffTOBBTOXiBAiaifO.  Of  the  129  cities  in  the  United  States  having,  accord- 
ing to  the  twelfth  census,  over  30,000  inhabitants,  16  have  their  streets  swept  by 
hand,  9  by  machines,  and  the  remainder  employ  both  methods.  In  6  cases  this 
work  is  done  entirely  by  contract,  and  in  9  cases  only  in  part  The  figures  on  which 
these  statements  are  based  were  taken  from  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  for  September,  1900. 

9TRBBTS.  See  Pavements  and  Smxt  Cluhihc 

STEUEE8  AND  X.OOKOUTS.  United  Sl4ftes.—A  time  of  industrial  prosperity 
and  general  commercial  revival  usually  coincides  with  an  aggressive  stnke  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  workingmen  for  increased  pay  and  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor.  The  year  1900  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  building  trades  were 
eqiecially  disturbed  by  strikes  almost  throughout  the  country,  and  in  most  of  the 
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StRBET  Cleaninu  in  New  York.— i.  a  (jroup  »»f  *' White  Wings  "  at  tlie  (.tiirtiiig 
point  of  the  annual  parade.    3.  A  sweeper  at  work  with  tirooin,  siiove!, 
brush,  watering  can,  and  lag  carrier.    3.  Tlie  ran  uiaed  in  New 
York  for  tlie  removal  of  paper  and  liglit  refuse. 
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cases  the  strikers  succeeded.  The  street  railway  employees  were  unusually  restless, 
and  in  more  than  one  city  succeeded  in  gaining  recc^ition,  although  they  still 
remain  among  the  most  poorly  organized  workingmen  in  the  country.  The  metal 
trades,  which  were  among  the  industries  most  favorably  affected  by  general  prosper- 
ity, were  also  disturbed  by  strikes,  especially  in  the  West,  where  more  than  three 
thousand  machinists  in  Chicago  and  nearly  two  thousand  in  Qeveland,  O.,  threatened 
the  industry  with  a  general  strike.  The  danger  was  finally  averted  by  the  consent 
of  the  emplojrers  to  submit  the  questions  at  issue  to  arbitration.  The  four  most 
important  strikes  in  1900  which  attracted  national  attention  were  the  anthracite  coal 
miners'  strike  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Chicago  building  trades'  strike,  the  Croton  Dam 
strike  in  New  York  State,  and  the  St.  Louis  street  railway  strike,  which  will  be 
found  described  in  the  articles  on  the  respective  States  in  which  they  occurred. 

The  figures  given  in  the  following  account  of  strikes  in  foreign  countries  are 
largely  taken  from  the  Le^or  Gaxette  and  the  official  puUications  of  the  trade-unions 
involved. 

Austria-Hungary. — From  the  preliminary  figures  available  for  i8m  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  disputes  in  that  year  reached  324,  involving  more  t£an  60,000  work- 
men. Of  the  results  known  for  294  strikes,  69  were  in  favor  of  the  men,  105  in  favor 
of  the  employers,  and  120  were  compromises.  From  the  preliminary  results  published 
in  the  official  organ  of  the  Austrian  trade-unions  for  1900  it  appears  that  there 
were  300  strikes,  affecting  about  1000  establishments,  employing  nearly  150,000 
persons,  the  number  of  those  who  went  on  strike  being  nearly  1 10,000.  About  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  strikers  were  miners,  the  wood  workers  and  textile  workers 
furnishing  the  next  highest  quota  of  strikers.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  all  the 
strikes  were  successful,  28  per  cent,  resulted  in  victory  for  the  employers,  31  per 
cent,  were  compromised,  and  as  to  the  rest  no  information  is  so  far  available.  Of 
the  individual  strikes  which  took  place  in  1900,  the  most  important  one  was  that 
of  the  coal  miners.    See  Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium. — Among  the  most  important  strikes  in  Belgium  during  1900  were  those 
in  the  glass  trade,  among  the  coal  miners,  cotton  weavers,  dock  laborers,  nai!  makers, 
rope  makers,  textile  workers,  and  wood  workers.  The  strike  in  the  glass  trade 
involved  8000  workers,  and  was  due  to  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
to  recognize  the  union  and  employ  onl^  unien  men.  It  began  with  a  lockout  in  July, 
and«at  the  close  of  the  year  was  still  in  progress,  both  sides  refusing  to  yield.  The 
cotton  weavers  of  all  the  principal  factories  in  Ghent,  4500  in  number,  struck  for 
a  20-per-cent.  increase  of  wages,  a  working  day  of  10  hours,  and  a  imiform  wage 
schedule.  The  strike  was  lost  after  4  weeks,  and  the  men  returned  to  work  on  tat 
old  conditions.  Returns  for  10  months  of  the  year  show  a  total  of  120  strikes, 
involving  some  53,000  persons. 

France. — According  to  the  fragmentary  information  available,  there  were  784 
strikes,  affecting  neany  200,000  persons  in  the  10  months  from  February  to  December, 
1900.  In  1899  there  were  739  strikes,  involving  176,772  people,  with  a  total  loss  of 
3.550,734  working  days.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  these  strikes  were  on  account 
of  wages,  and  involved  139.561  persons,  with  a  loss  of  3.a77,39i  working  days,  or 
practically  the  bulk  of  the  total  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  strikes.  Nearly  12  jwr 
cent,  of  ful  tlie  strikes  in  1899  resulted  in  favor  of  the  workmen,  as  compared  with 
nearly  13  per  cent,  in  1898;  about  171/1  per  cent.,  as  against  475^  per  cent,  in  iSt^ 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  en^loyers ;  yoyi  per  cent,  were  compromised  in  1899,  as 
against  40  per  cent,  in  1898,   The  above  strikes  included  also  5  lockouts. 

Denmark. — The  latest  statistics  of  strikes  available  are  for  1899.  Although  the 
number  of  disputes  during  that  year  was  less  than  in  1898,  the  great  lockout  of  1899 
was  responsible  for  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  men  affected  and  days  of 
labor  lost,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures : 

i8g&  i8gg. 

Total  number  of  disputes   147  98 

Number  of  disputes  for  which  information  is  available  as  to  the 

number  of  work-people  involved   121  86 

Number  of  persons  involved  in  the  last-mentioned  disputes   6,787  36,096 

Number  of  disputes  the  duration  of  which  was  known   107  58 

Total  number  of  working  days  lost  in  the  last-mentioned  disputes  92.433  2,828.447 

The  principal  causes  of  disputes  in  the  two  years  were  as  follows : 

1898.  1899. 

Wages   1 14  6s 

Hours  of  labor   3  I 

Conditions  of  work,  rules,  etc   10  9 

Personal  relations   6  8 

Trade  unionism   3  3 

Other  causes  or  causes  unknown   11  12 
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Thus,  as  always  and  everywhere,  the  majority  of  disputes  was  due  to  disagreements 
as  to  wages. 

Germany. — The  report  of  the  imperial  statistical  oHice  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
the  German  Empire  in  1899  gives  the  total  number  of  dilutes  terminated  in  1899 
as  1311,  of  which  1288  were  strikes  and  23  lockouts,  affecting  116,486  persons.  In 
the  following  industries  the  strikes  invcdved  more  than  10,000  perscms:  Building 
trades,  47,461;  mining  and  smelting,  10,469;  metal  working,  10,109;  clothing  and 
cleaning,  13,214;  1214,  or  nearly  9^  per  cent,  of  all  the  disputes,  were  due  to  demands 
for  an  increase  or  resistance  agamst  decrease  of  wages.  The  other  disputes  were 
due  to  demands  for  reduction  of  hours  of  laTx>r,  employment  of  particular  persons, 
and  other  causes.  Twenty-six  per  cent,  of  all  the  disputes  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  working  people,  40  per  cent,  in  a  victory  for  the  empl<^ers,  and  in  33  per  cent, 
a  compromise  was  effected.  From  preliminary  reports  published  during  1900  it 
appears  that  514  strikes  occurred  in  10  months  of  that  year. 

Great  Britain. — There  were  623  disputes  in  Great  Britain  in  1900,  involving  directly 
136,256  persons  and  indirectly  48,517,  the  total  number  of  working  days  lost  being 
3,784,985.  There  were  no  great  disputes,  either  as  to  the  length  of  time  or  the 
number  of  persons  involved.  The  larjgest  number  of  disputes  occurred  in  the  building 
trades;  the  lai^est  number  of  men  involved  was  in  transportation,  and  the  largest 
number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  was  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  industry. 
The  first  of  the  tables  following  shows  the  distribution  of  strikes  by  various  trades, 
and  the  se«md  shows  the  number  of  strikes,  etc.,  for  the  last  eight  years.  As  vrill 
bc-seen  from  that  table,  the  year  1900  shows  the  smallest  number  of  strikes  since 
1893. 

LABOR  DISPUTES  FOB  ISOO,  CLAS8IFIKD  BTTKADKS. 
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Holland.—lSot  even  in  Belgium  and  France  was  trade  and  commerce  injured  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  Holland  by  the  strikes  of  dock  laborers.   Through  the  greater 

part  of  the  summer  and  nearly  all  through  the  fall  one  strike  followed  after  another 
in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  At  first  the  strikers  demanded  that  alt  kinds  of 
labor  engaged  in  loading  and  discharging  ships  should  belong  to  the  Dockers'  Union. 
After  the  strikes  had  lasted  for  sonre  time  the  employers  were  forced  to  submit. 
Next,  a  series  of  strikes  ensued  for  higher  wages.  In  the  first  of  these  strikes 
entered  upon  by  ore  unlbaders  the  employers  tried  to  engage  foreign  labor;  this  led 
to  riots,  until  the  employers  had  to  deport  the  foreign  workmen.  The  subsequent 
strikes  were  directed  toward  obtaining  a  double  rate  of  wages  for  work  done  on 
Stmdays  and  nights,  all  work  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.u.  to  be  considered  ni^t-work- 
On  July  12,  after  the  strike  had  continued  more  than  six  weeks,  the  employers 
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granted  the  demands  of  the  carters,  and  the  latter  returned  to  work.  This  seems  to 
have  broken  the  solidarity  among  the  men,  since  on  July  20  the  strike  was  declared 
lost,  and  all  the  men  went  back  to  work.  That,  however,  by  no  means  put  an  end 
to  the  trouble,  since  for  the  next  three  months  strikes  were  incessant,  in  many  cases 
seriously  impeding  shipping. 

Italy. — The  year  1898  is  the  latest  for  which  data  arc  obtainable.  There  were 
256  strikes,  involving  35,705  men  and  239,292  days  lost  This  is  a  very  favorable 
comparison  with  i8t^,  when  there  were  only  217  strikes,  involving  76,570  men,  but 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  more  than  1,100,000  working  days.  Sixty-one  per  cent,  of  all 
the  strikes,  involving  66  per  cent,  of  all  the  strikers,  were  on  account  of  w^es; 
8  per  cent,  of  all  the  strikes,  involving  s  per  cent,  of  the  strikers,  were  on  acconnt 
of  hours  of  labor,  and  31  per  cent,  of  the  strikes,  aflfccting  29  per  cent,  of  the  strikers, 
were  due  to  some  other  causes.  The  strikers  seem  to  have  fared  worse  than  in 
preceding  years,  only  27  per  cent,  of  all  the  strikes  having  been  successful,  46  per 
cent  being  failures  and  27  per  cent,  compromises. 

Sweden. — ^There  were  90  strikes  and  14  lockouts  in  1900,  as  compared  with  62 
disputes  in  1899;  the  number  of  persons  involved  was  10,290,  as  against  8667  in  1899; 
the  days  lost  were  331,660  during  1900  and  205,900  in  1899.  The  practice  of  lockouts 
seems  to  be  growing  at  an  alarming  rate,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 
The  total  loss  of  working  days  caused  by  lockouts  in  1897  was  500;  it  increased  to 
5100  in  1898,  173,200  in  1899,  and  189,600  in  1900.  Durii^  that  year  the  number  of 
men  locked  out  was  4120. 

SmOZfQ,  William  L.,  the  last  mayor  of  the  old  city  of  New  York  previous  to  its 
consolidation,  died  November  2,  1900.  He  was  born  in  Richland  County,  O,,  in 
1827.  He  was  well  known  as  the  head  of  the  firm  of  William  L.  Strong  &  Company 
which  he  established  in  1869  in  New  York  City,  and  which  for  many  years  was  one 
of  the  lai^st  and  most  successful  whcJesale  dir-fcoods  houses  in  the  country.  In 
national  politics  Mr.  Strong  was  an  ardent  RepuMican,  bttt  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
New  York  in  1895  upon  a  union  ticket,  defeating  the  Tammany  candidate.  His 
administration  has  be«i  highly  praised  for  introducing  marked  improvements  in  the 
city  government.  It  was  he  who  appointed  the  late  Colonel  Waring  street  deanii^ 
commissioner,  thus  obtaining  for  the  city  its  first  well-swept  streets.  He  made 
Theodore  Roosevelt  president  of  the  Board  of  Poli<^  Commissioners.  His  influence 
was  likewise  felt  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  in  many  municipal 
improvements.  Owing  to  his  independent  ^Hcy,  he  became  an  enemy  of  T.  C. 
Piatt,  and  spoke  extensively  for  Seth  Low  in  opposition  to  General  Tracy  in  the 
mayoralty  campaign  marking  the  concluding  months  of  his  term  of  office.  Con- 
spicuous for  his  charities,  he  was  at  his  death  treasurer  of  St.  John's  Guild. 

BUOBOW.   See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

SUDBRBSANN,  Hebmann,  the  great  German  apostle  of  realism,  produced  in  1900 
Johonnesfeuer.    See  Drama  (par^raph  Drama  in  Germany). 

In  the  spring  of  1900  Sudermann.  \^  a  brilliant  speech  at  Berlin,  joined  Professor 
Mommscn,  Paul  Heyse,  and  Gerhard  Hauptmann  against  the  proposal  of  the  imperial 
government  to  establish  a  censorship  in  art  and  literature. 

Sudermann  was  bom  in  1857  at  Matzicken,  Prussia,  and  studied  at  Konigsberg 
and  at  Berlin.  Since  1879  he  has  lived  at  Berlin  as  author  and  editor.  In  1891  he 
married  Klara  Lauckner,  a  German  authoress.  Sudermann's  earlier  publications 
were  novelettes  and  stories.  They  include:  Im  Zwielicht  (1885);  Gescliwister 
(1887)  ;  Frau  Sorge  (1886,  English  translation.  Dame  Care)  ;  Der  Katsensteg  (1889; 
twen^-first  edition.  1894).  judged  by  many  critics  to  be  his  best  prose  fiction,  and 
Es  War  (Berlin,  1894).  The  backgrotmd  of  his  earlier  prose  work  is  formed  by  the 
peasantry  of  eastern  Prussia.  His  stories  are,  in  general,  rich  in  psychological 
analysis,  realistic,  and  with  a  tendency  toward  pessimism. 

Sudermann's  dramatic  work  includes:  Die  Ehre  (1890)  ;  Sodoms  Endc  (1891)  : 
Heimat  (1893,  English  translation,  Magda),  which  renews  the  favorite  theme  of 
the  struggle  of  the  individual  against  the  tyranny  of  tradition :  Die  Schmcttcrlings- 
schlacht  (1894).  a  comedy;  Das  GlUck  im  IVinkel  (1896).  a  naturalistic  play  from 
ordinary  life;  Monturi  (1896),  three  single-act  plays,  each  considering  under  a 
changed  aspect  the  imminent  prospect  of  death;  Johannes  der  TaUfer  (1897),  and 
Die  Drei  Reikerfedern  (1899,  The  Three  Heron  Feathers),  a  somewhat  fantastic 
allegory. 

BUEZ  CAN  All.  This  waterway,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas, 
is  ^  miles  in  length,  of  which  66  miles  are  actual  canal  and  21  miles  are  lakes. 
It  was  opened  for  navigation  in  November,  1869.  In  November,  1875.  the  British 
government  acquired  by  purchase  shares  amounting  to  £4,000.000  (the  vaUie  in 
1900  being  £26^451,000).  In  October.  1888.  a  convention  was  signed  exempting  the 
canal  from  blockade  and  permitting  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  either  armed  or 
unarmed,  to  pass  through  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  vessels  passing  through 
the  canal  in  1898  and        were  as  follows: 
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Natiohauty. 

Ntmsn. 

Natiokautt. 

NUKBEIt. 

Nayionautt. 

1896. 

1S09. 

1896. 

MB. 

im. 

S,SS6 

2,310 
S87 
S«l 
906 
101 

on 

6fi 

48 
49 
fi4 
4 

8 

SS 
89 
90 

SI 
6 
4 
8 
S 

4 

I 

S31 
193 
85 
li 
46 

4fi 

"i" 

Dutch  

1 

ItiLllau  

Gr4k  

S 
8 

10 

Swedisb  

8^ 

8,0)7 

The  total  net  tonnage  in  1898  was  about  9,200,000;  in  1899,  nearly  9,900,00a 
The  passengers  in  1897  numbered  191.224;  in  1898,  219,6^1;  in  1899,  221,332.  Of 
the  last  number,  about  88,000  were  civilians,  24,000  emigrants  or  pilgrims,  and 
96,000  soldiers  representing  several  countries  as  follows:  Rtissia,  17.000;  Turkey. 
16,000;  France,  15,000;  Spain,  ii,ooo;  the  United  States,  10,000.  In  1899  there 
was  a  decline  in  Indian  trade  and  an  increase  in  Chinese,  American,  and  Austra- 
lian. The  receipts  in  1899,  which  were  higher  than  in  any  preceding  year, 
amounted  to  91,318,772  francs,  an  increase  of  6,024,003  francs  over  the  returns  of 
189S.  The  available  balance  for  the  year  1899  was  about  31,000^000  francs.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  Paris,  on  June  7,  1901^  the  dividend  was  fixed  at 
108  francs. 

SUQAR  mDnSTRT.  The  statistics  collected  by  Willett  &  Gray  of  New 
York,  and  published  in  their  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  show  that  the  world's 
production  during  1900  was  considerably  greater  than  in  1899,  the  increase  being 
apparent  in  the  case  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugars.  The  following  table,  which 
with  the  other  statistics  given  below  has  been  tucen  from  this  anthori^,  indicates 
the  sugar  crops  of  the  world,  the  figures  for  1900-01  being  based  on  the  most  recent 
returns. 

In  the  following  table  are  included  the  entire  sugar  production  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  These  figures  include  local  consumptions  of  home  production 
wherever  known. 

WILLETT  A  OBAY'8  ESTIIEATBS  OF  CANE  BUOAB  CROPft. 


1900-«1. 


ISSB-igOO. 


IflOS-W. 


1807-98. 


United  States : 

Lontalsiw.  

Porto  BIgo  

Hawaiian  lalasda.  

Cnba,  crop  

British  West  Indlas ; 

Trinidad,  exports  

Barbados,  exports  

Januka  

Ao^na  and  St.  Kltts  

Trmcli  west  Indies ; 

Uartlnfqne,  exports  

Guadeloupe  

Danish  West  Indies— St.  Croix  

HaiU  and  San  Domingo  

Leeser  .Antilles,  not  named  above  

Mexico,  crop  

Central  America ; 

Quatemala,  crop    

Siul  Balvadnr,  crop  

Klcaragna,  crop  

Costa  Kca,crop  

Sonth  America : 

British  Gniana  (pemeram),  exports  

Dutch  Oniana  (Bnrlnam),  crop  

Venezuela  

Peru,  exports  

Argentine  ItepubIle,eTop  

Brazil,  crop  

Total  in  America   . 

Asia: 

Brltiflh  India,  eiqwrta   

Slam,  crop  

Java,  exporte  

Japan  (cons'n  170,000  tons,  mostly  Imported) 

Philippine  Islands,  exports  

China  (coonmptloa  wrge,  mostly  Imported) . 

Total  In  Asia  


870,000 
85,000 
SIS,000 
000,000 

80,000 
70,000 
80,000 
95,000 

«S,000 

85.000 
13,000 
50,000 
8,rtW 
98,000 

9,000 
,\000 
8,.W0 
1,SOO 

106,000 
6,000 
8,000 
10^000 
70,000 

in,ooo 


i3k,oao 

Kt,on) 


906,543 

41,000 
50,000 
37,000 
18,000 

80,000 
80,000 

ia,ooo 
45,000 
6,000 

78,000 

13,000 
5,000 
4.000 
1,000 

80.000 
0,000 
S,000 
100.881 

00,000 

m,7oo 


H5,K11 
58,825 
SfiS^SOS 
84B,»1 

tt,48> 
43.^7 

^,000 
22,000 

81,639 


1S,000 
50,000 
8.000 
50,000 

11,000 
4,500 
S,TSO 
750 

82,000 
0,000 

"OI.MO 
78,000 
154,496 


810,447 
54,000 
904,888 
niON 

88,000 
47,8)5 
80,000 
85,000 

81,40S 
a?,I8B 
18,000 
48,0I» 
8,000 


S,000 
4,DM 
1,iS00 
SCO 

106,000 
6,000 

"mjar 

110,000 
«)0,478 


S.  102,030 

15.000 
7,000 
710,000 

"ab^MO 


1,580,145 

io.a'>o 
7,000 

,788,084 

3,000 


l,Ga9.7C0  I  I.TIT.TSI 


10.000 
7,000 


98.000 


768^ 


JW.a8i 


80,000 

mm 

'ijiooi 


7a8,aii 
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1900-01. 

18M»-1B00. 

1898^ 

1607-98. 

AiutnUa  and  polTneila : 

Ill 

lU,ffil 
15,500 
81,000 

1G4,£41 
S8,000 
94,000 

97,918 
26,000 
80,000 

I49.CS0 

171,871 

158,918 

Arricu: 

asri:;""""-::;:;;:::::::::::::::::: 

109,000 
190,000 
85,000 

99,000 
157,025 
35,000 

00,R32 
lS6,4Br 
87,761 

60,118 
121,698 
81  46S 

33*,000 

391, OU 

315,080 

238,864 

38,000 

8S,S15 

25,000 

S8,000 

United  SUtee  beet  sugar  production  (W.  A  Gj 

S,440,6tS0 

«,ftM,000 
76,859 

S,aS7,U5 
5,535,000 
72,944 

S, 995,373 
4,g<42,101 
82,471 

2,86MBS 
4,881,774 
4U,S9» 

£atiinat«d  Increase  in  the  world's  prodnction... 

fi,S87,500 
1,093,000 

8,445,609 

6,009,C44 

7,736,488 

In  the  United  States,  during  1900,  both  production  and  consumption  were  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  There  were  no  changes  in  the  duties, 
save  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico,  whose  exports  of  sugar  were  admitted  to  the 
United  States  at  a  rate  of  dtity  15  per  cent,  of  that  for  the  product  from  other 
countries.  The  average  price  of  raw  .su^ar  (96°  centrifugal)  during  the  year  ipoo 
was  4.566  cents  a  pound,  as  compared  with  4.419  cents  in  1899,  4.235  cents  in 
3.557  cents  in  1897  (the  duty  being  less,  as  the  Wilson  Tariff  act  was  then  in  force), 
3,624  cents  in  i^,  3.27  cents  in  1S95,  3.24  cents  in  1894,  3.689  cents  in  1893,  3.311 
cents  in  1892,  and  3.863  cents  in  1891.  The  price  of  granulated  sugar  varied  during 
the  year  1900  from  4.752  cents  a  pound  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  5.8^  in  July 
and  August,  the  average  price  being  5.32  cents  a  pound,  as  compared  with  4.919 
cenU  in  1899,  4.965  cents  in  1808,  4.503  cents  in  1897,  4.532  cents  in  1896,  4.152  cents 
in  1895,  4.12  cents  in  1894,  4.842  cents  in  1^3,  4.346  cents  in  1S92,  4.641  cents  in 
1891. 

The  chief  event  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  refined  sugar  during  1900  was 
the  consolidation  of  all  independent  refineries  in  or  near  New  York,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Arbuckle  Company,  into  one  corporation,  having  the  name 
of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  amount  of  sugar  melted  in  the 
United  States  during  1900  was  1,706,000  tons,  compared  with  1,681,000  tons  in  1899 
and  1.502,000  tons  in  189S. 

QrANTTFT  OF  SnGAB  CONSUMED  IN  THE  TTNITBD  STATES,  1877  TO  1900  tNCLUSIVB. 
(Data  fnmlflbed  hr  Ttemn.  WQIett  ft  Qny,  of  New  York.) 


Reflned 
product 
of  Baear 
Imported. 


I8TT. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1^. 

m^. 

JSSfl. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891 
1803. 
1898. 
1804. 
18K. 

18^. 
1898. 
1800. 
1900 


606,7.';0 
649,873 
663,196 
806,015 
885,361 
978.7S0 
1.031,056 
1.096,000 
1,123,345 
1.333.W 
1,318.791 
1,270,829 
1.193.711 
1.257,292 
1,014  560 
1,587.306 
1,623.873 
1.700,638 
1.5re,488 
1.670,963 
1.718,607 
l,70e.9e7 
1,844,643 
1,060,014 


DOHKBTIO  PnoDrcT. 


Of  cano.  'or  maple. 


K(.500 
40.000 
44.900 
1)0.617 
39,949 
64,456 
40.7S2 
50,000 
47.369 
78.613 
62,374 
58.M0 
43.715 
58.283 

si.sao 

30.000 
20,000 
15.000 
15,000 
803 
ISO 
1.700 
5,300 
7,647 


80.000 

71,000 
113.000 

88.832 
127,3fi7 

76.8TB 
143,397 
136,343 
100,876 
185. 158 

85,394 
167.814 
15.3,908 
186,503 
231,961 
304.001 
335.880 
tn.836 
394,506 
843.SS0 
310.5S7 
352.813 
160,400 
174,400 


13,000 
11,000 
10.000 
10,000 
9.000 
SO,000 
18,500 
35,000 
3.^900 
18.000 
£0,000 
L-O.OOO 
22.000 
25,000 
15.080 
9,500 
10.500 
5,000 
7,500 
5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 


Of  beet. 


446 
238 
367 
857 
639 
446 
5S0 
787 
600 
7M 
355 
1,640 
2.400 
28.000 
5,400 
13.000 
16,000 
30.448 
80,000 
40,000 
S9.G84 
34.453 
62,838 
83.786 


Of 
sor^hnm 
and 
other. 


15,5W 
1,877 
1,448 
1,948 


313 
1.400 


360 

689 
1,500 
570 
500 
500 

aoo 

800 
800 


Total. 


i:  J 

!I.Vi.7Wl 

i.oie,a<<*; 

1,^-21.011 

1  2'fS..'Wi 

l.:i-;  1.714 
1  r,v.i.m 
i.nr-.,.rA 

1 

■;.iii3,7ii 

l.lHJI.TIl 
l.!W0,OS6 
2,OT0 

2,ii78.i;GM 
3,319,817 


Oon- 
Bumption 

per 
capita. 


88.0 
86.3 
88.1 
43.7 
44.3 
48.4 
51.1 
68.4 
51. 8 
5(1.9 
5«.7 
S«.7 
91.8 
63.8 

«e.8 

68.6 
64.4 
flS.7 
6S.4 
63.6 
64.8 
61.5 
68.6 

es.s 
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Of  ihe  total  amount  of  refined  sugar  consumed  in  1900  (2,178,615  tons),  1,465.- 
349  tons,  or  67.3  per  cent.,  was  manufactured  by  the  American  Sugar  Company, 
or  the  weil-known  "Sugar  Trust;"  the  independent  refiners  produced  627,137  tons, 
of  28.7  per  cent.,  the  beet-sugar  factories  produced  68,386  tons  of  refined  sugar,  or 
3.1  per  cent,  while  the  foreign  refiners  contributed  17,743  tons,  or  .9  per  cent 
Comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  1899,  it  is  found  that  in  that  year  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  manufactured  1.385,608  tons,  or  68-5  per  cent; 
independent  refiners,  585,765  tons,  or  29  per  cent;  beet-sugar  refiners,  4^826  tons, 
or  2.2  per  cent.,  and  foreign  refiners,  5935  tons,  or  ,3  per  cent. 

Bc0t  Sugar. — The  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  has  made  important 
advances  during  1900.  A  number  of  new  factories  have  been  erected,  and  others 
are  planned  for  the  near  future.  Several  States  are  giving  bounties  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets,  and  a  number  of  new  factories  in  the  West  arc  being  worked 
with  success.  There  were  in  1899,  according  to  a  census  report,  thirty-^ae  beet-sugar 
factories,  representing  an  invested  capital  of  $20,958,519,  which  produced  an  output 
of  beet  sugar  valued  at  $7,323,857.  Of  these  factories  eight  were  located  in  Califor- 
nia, and  nine  in  Michigan,  the  remainder  being  distributed  among  the  other  States. 

The  estimated  amount  of  the  European  beet  crops  for  the  year  1900-01  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  compiled  by  Mr.  Licht. 


1900-1901. 

1890-1900. 

1808-99. 

1897-W. 

UBS. 

liilill 

],7S1,718 
l,asi,390 
83Q,m 
778,008 
M4,017 
149,768 
aOB,015 

1,80,897 
881.667 
821,235 
788,715 
aM,597 
190,656 

isa^ 

l,8Sft,SSS 
984,007 
75S.081 
788.087 
«8,00» 
174,906 
U3.900 

1,615.111 
791.405 
067,853 
713,098 
XSB.'HB 

i06.aa 

136,810 

5,686.000 

4<ae»jooi 

4381.774 

4.B1<,4M 

See  Michigan  (paragraph  Manufactures)  ;  Minnesota  (paragraph  Industries). 

SnifUVAH,  Sir  Arthur  Seymoijr,  the  English  composer,  died  November  22, 
1900.  He  was  born  in  London,  1842,  the  son  of  an  Irish  bandmaster,  and  when 
13  years  of  age  entered  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  where  he  remained  until 
1857.  Elected  Mendels.sohn  scholar  in  1856,  he  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  then  spent  three  years  at  Leipzig.  On  his  return  to  London  in  i86a,  his 
music  to  Shakespeare's  Tempest  was  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  cantata 
Kenilworth,  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1864,  first  showed  him  to  be 
a  composer  of  high  rank.  Of  his  oratorios.  The  Prodigal  Son,  written  for  the 
Worcester  Festival  in  1869,  and  The  Golden  Legend  (1886)  are  especially  good, 
though  they  lack  spontaneity  and  earnestness. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  light  opera  and  in  conjunction  with  W.  S.  Gilbert  from 
1875  to  1890,  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  won  both  his  great  popularity  and  his  impor- 
tant place  in  musical  history.  Sullivan's  first  attempt  in  the  line  had  been  with  aox 
and  Cox  (1867).  A  Trial  by  Jury  (1875)  was  the  first  success  of  the  two  partners, 
but  they  became  famous  with  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore  (1878),  whose  words  and  music 
took  by  storm  the  public  of  both  England  and  America.  This  opera  with  The 
Sorcerer  (1877)  ,  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  (1880),  Patience  (1881),  lolanthe  (1882), 
Princess  Ida  (1884),  The  Mikado  (1885),  Ruddigore  (1887),  The  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard  gave  a  name  to  the  Savoy  Theatre,  which  was  built  for  them.  The  Mtkado 
was  nearly  as  successful  as  Pinafore.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  success  was 
due  to  the  composer  and  how  far  to  the  witty  librettist;  Sullivan  had  the  gift  of 
melody,  a  musical  humor,  and  a  grasp  of  the  technique  of  light  opera;  Gilbert  had 
a  sharp  wit,  a  deftness  of  rhyming,  and  great  skill  in  construction.  Though  he 
satirized  the  foibles  of  the  year,  his  humor  in  Patience,  for  instance,  outlived  the 
aesthetic  fad  which  it  satirized.  The  Gondoliers  (1889)  and  Utopia  Limited  (1893) 
were  almost  complete  failures.  Meanwhile,  the  collaborators  had  a  misunderstanding, 
which  led  to  their  separation,  and  the  occasional  combination  of  their  talents  here- 
after gave  them  no  mutual  success.  In  1892  Sullivan  wrote  Haddon  Halt  wiUl  an 
unfortunate  libretto  by  Sydney  Grundy.  His  latest  score  known  in  this  country  was 
the  delightful  opera,  The  Rose  of  Persia  (1899).  Among  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
other  compositions  are  overtures,  ballets,  and  symphonies,  many  well-known  hymn 
tunes  and  songs,  including  "Let  Me  Dream  Again"  and  "The  Lost  Chord"  and 
a  grand  opera  of  little  merit,  Ivankoe,  written  in  l8gi.   He  was  knighted  in  1883. 

8ULPHUH.  The  amount  of  sulphur  produced  in  the  United  States  forms  but 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  quantity  consumed.   In  fact  more  than  half  of  the 
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amotmt  used  is  obtained  from  die  mineral  pnite  (see  Fvxnt)  instead  of  from 
native  sulphur.  Small  as  it  was.  the  United  States  production  m  1899  was  30  per 
cent  greater  than  the  combined  output  of  the  two  previons  years.  The  material 
was  mined  in  Calcasieu  Parish,  La.,  Humboldt  County,  Nev.,  El  Paso  County, 
Tex.,  and  Beaver  County,  Utah,  and  amounted  to  4830  short  tons,  valued  at 
$107,500.  That  this  forms  but  a  small  percentage  of  tlie  whole  consumed  in  the 
UTiited  States  is  evident,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  annual  domestic  constmiption 
amounts  to  about  350,000  long  tons.  The  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  contains  a  description  of  the  Sicilian  sulphur 
industry. 

SUMATBA.   See  Dutch  East  Indies. 

SUNBAT-SQHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  New  York  State,  is  interdenominational, 
and  includes  nearly  9000  Sunday-schools,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  1,500,000. 
Five  district  field  secretaries  or  missionaries,  under  the  direction  of  the  missionary 
committee,  are  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  work,  in  promoting  ^-a^ious  lines 
of  associated  efforts  throughout  the  State.  In  addition  many  of  the  counties 
support  county  missionaries.  Rev.  A.  F.  SchaufHer,  D.D.,  New  York,  is  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee;  Rev.  A.  H.  McKinney,  New  York,  State  superintend- 
ent of  Sunday-school  work;  Timothy  Hough,  Syracuse,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

SUNDAT-SOBOOIi  XTNION,  AMBBIQAH,  was  founded  originally  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1817  as  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union.  Uniting  with 
other  societies,  it  adopted  its  present  name  in  1824.  Its  objects  are:  "To  concen- 
trate efforts  of  Sabbath-school  societies,  disseminate  useful  information,  and 
endeavor  to  plant  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  is  a  population."  This  society 
has  distributed  over  ^,000,000  worth  of  religious  literature,  maintains  about  100 
permanent  missionaries,  and  has  organized  an  average  of  over  1300  Sunday- 
schools  a  year  for  75  years.  The  seventy-fifth  annual  meeting  was  hdd  in  Phila- 
delphia in  May,  iSf^.  President  Morris  K.  Jestm,  corresponding  secretary,  John  R. 
Whitney.   Headquarters,  1122  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia. 

BUmXBZIRCI,  Anton  Niklas.  Swedish  statesman  and  archUshop,  died  February 
I,  1900.  Bom  in  Uddevalla,  May  27,  1818,  he  was  educated  at  Upsala,  where 
in  1S42  he  received  his  degree  with  distinction.  He  studied  theology,  and  in 
1849  he  became  an  assistant  in  that  subject  at  Lund,  where,  after  travelling  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  he  was  given  a  professorship  in  1853.  As  a  teacher 
in  the  university  he  was  an  active  oppaneat  of  the  Free  Church  movement,  and,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Svensk  Kyrkotidnmg,  which  be  edited  with  E  G.  Bring  and 
W.  Flensburg,  he  was  an  ardent  sniqwrter  of  the  Lutheran  State  Church.  In  1861 
he  became  cathedral  provost  in  Lund,  in  1864  bishcq>  of  Karlstadt,  and  in  1870 
archbishop  of  Upsala  and  Tice-diancellor  of  the  university.  He  always  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  ardibishopric  and  the  university,  and  in 
1874  was  a  member  of  the  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  university  statutes. 
Sundberg  was  not  less  active  in  politics.  On  becoming  a  member  of  the  Reichstag 
in  1859,  he  BUK>orted  the  extreme  Right  and  spoke  agamst  reform  in  representation. 
He  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  Second  Chamber,  of  which  he  was  president 
from  1807  to  1872,  and  also  in  the  First  Chamber,  of  which  he  was  a  member  from 
1&76  to  iSgz,  and  where  in  1878-80  he  acted  as  president  He  refused  appointment 
to  several  ^oes  of  honor.  In  the  later  years  of  his  hie  he  exercised  great  influence 
in  the  ecclesiastical  legislature  of  Sweden.  From  1874  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  CHK  of  the  eWhteen  immortals  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  His  writings  include: 
Jakob  Ulfsson,  Svea  rikes  erkebiskop,  1470-1515  (1877)  ;  Om  tvd  of  V(W"  Hds  far- 
ligheter:  moral  utan  religion  ock  religion  utan  morai  (1873);  Om  den  kyrkliga 
bekHnnelsens  vigt  och  betydelse  (1879)  ;  Ar  det  btiskvardt,  att  forhindelsen  mel&n 
Stat  och  kyrka  i  v&rt  land  upplbsest  (1885)  ;  Om  den  modernc  socialdemokrafien 
och  hennes  fdrhdllande  till  det  kristliga  samhallet  (1891). 

SWBDBK,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  had  an  area,  according 
to  the  latest  ofiicial  surveys,  of  172,919  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  population 
on  December  31,  1898,  of  5,062,918.  The  largest  cities  are  Stockholm,  with -a 
population  at  the  beginning  of  1899,  of  205,789;  Goteborg,  123,105;  Malmo,  57,836; 
Norrkoping,  39,654.  and  Gefle.  27,3163.  to  1894  the  number  of  emigrants  was 

very  IvrfP,  averaging  40,000  annually,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  went  to  the  United 
States.  Since  1894.  however,  there  has  been  a  stead^  and  n^id  decline,  there  being 
only  14,500  emigrants  in  1897  and  even  less  the  following  years.  The  Lutheran 
Church  is  the  state  religion,  and  other  sects  are  numerically  insignificant.  The  Jews 
in  1890  numbered  2281  and  the  Roman  Catholics  876.  The  state  universities  of 
Upsala  and  Lund  had  an  attendance  in  1900-OT  of  1458  and  619  respectively.  In  1899 
there  were  nearly  25,000  students  in  the  secondary  schools,  while  827,296  children 
attended  the  primary  schools.  In  1898,  18,478,838  kroner  (krone  equals  26.8  cents) 
were  spent  on  edttcatitm,  and  i3,500,f»o  kroner  were  distributed  by  the  counties  in 
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charitable  relief.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  derived  from  customs,  excise,  income 
tax,  post,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  telephones.  The 
customs  in  1898  amounted  to  53,907,443  kroner  and  in  1899  to  62,1^761  kroner. 
For  1900  they  were  estimated  at  nearly  70,000,000  kroner.  The  budget  for  19CO 
stood  137,307,000  kroner,  both  income  and  expenditures.  Sweden  has  been  enjoying 
great  prosperity  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.  Statistics  show  that  the  taxable 
value  of  proper^  has  risen  100  per  cent,  within  twenty-five  years,  that  savings  have 
increased  sevenfold,  agricultural  production  has  doubled,  foreign  commerce  trebled, 
and  the  annual  value  of  manufactures  increased  from  $35,000,000  to  $125,000,000. 
Emigration  has  almost  ceased,  and  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  cereal 
crop  of  1899  was:  Wheat,  l4,525,4CO  hectolitres  (hectolitre  equals  2.838  bushels); 
^>  7<S54tOOO  hectolitres;  com,  4,119,900  hectolitres,  and  oats,  18,923,000  hectolitres. 
The  chief  mineral  products  are  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper.  In  18^  the  yield  of  iron 
ore  was  2,302,546  tons;  pie  iron,  523,960  tons;  cast  iron,  198,923  tons,  and  steel  of 
all  kinds,  558,629  tons.  The  manufactures  of  the  country  have  developed  rapidly 
In  1897  there  were  8974  factories,  employing  220,202  hands;  and  78,541  master 
workmen  and  apprentices  working  in  small  shops.  The  value  of  manufactures  for 
that  year  was  783,504.243  kroner.  The  wood  industry  is  the  most  important  of  the 
manufactures;  next  comes  iron,  with  499  iron  and  steel  works,  and  296  machinery 
shops  in  1898.  Of  textile  factories  there  were  355.  The  chief  imports  are  minerals, 
machines,  textile  manufactures,  foodstuffs,  skins,  and  hides;  the  principal  exports 
are  minerals,  timber,  live  animals,  and  foodstuffs.  In  1898  the  imports  amounted  to 
4s5.249.346  kroner  and  the  exports  to  344,909,154  kroner.  The  foreign  trade,  with 
Germany  and  England  especially,  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1897  Germany  imported 
into  the  country  goods  to  the  value  of  $36,206,000;  in  1898,  $42,370,800;  in  1899, 
$49,365,600.  The  imports  from  England  in  1898  were  wortk  $37,278,800;  in  1S99. 
$^1,432,800.  England  sent  in  coal  chiefly,  and  Germany  small  articles  of  manufacture. 
Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  42  per  cent,  of  the  exports  were  transported 
in  Swedish  bottoms.  The  total  tonnage  in  1899  of  the  merchant  marine  was  955.074, 
comprising  1008  steamers,  of  277,492  tons,  and  1784  sailing  vessels,  of  277,582  ton?. 
Goteborg,  on  the  Cattegat,  is  the  chief  port,  Stockholm,  the  capital,  on  the  Baltic, 
ranking  second.  At  the  beginning  of  1899  there  were  6436  miles  of  railway,  of  which 
a  little  more  than  one-third  was  owned  by  the  state.  In  1897  the  state  owned  5450 
miles  of  telegraph  out  of  a  total  of  8594  miles.  The  telephone  system  in  the  same 
year  embraced  about  73,ooo  miles  of  wire.  The  army  comprises  troops  raised  by 
enlistment  and  by  conscription.  The  regimental  ranks  are  never  comi>letely  filled, 
the  peace  strength  being  30,265  men  and  1905  officers,  while  the  war  footing  is  52,300 
men ;  in  case  of  war  the  complete  force  would  amount  to  about  100,000  men.  In 
1900  the  military  appropriations  amounted  to  27,457,000  kroner.  The  Swedish  navy 
is  intended  primarily  for  coast  defence.  It  comprises  10  completed  armored  ships, 
ranging  from  1500  to  3400  tons.  The  DrisHghen,  of  3500  totis,  was  laid  down  in 
i8gp,  and  since  dien  three  others  of  the  same  type  and  of  3670  tons  have  been  started. 

Sweden  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  king,  aided  by  a  council  of  state, 
wields  the  executive  power,  and  legislates  in  conjunction  with  the  Diet  of  the  realm. 
This  Parliament  comprises  the  First  Chamber,  consisting  of  150  members,  chosen 
for  nine  years  by  the  provincial  diets  and  some  municipal  corporations,  and  the 
Second  Chamber,  consisting  of  230  members,  elected  by  property  holders  throughout 
the  country.   Tho  reigning  king  is  Oscar  XL,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

History. — For  the  relations  between  Sweden  and  Norway  during  1900,  see  Norway. 
Political  parties  and  legislation  in  Sweden  have  been  influenced  greatly  by  the 
controversy  with  Norway.  In  January,  1900,  a  group  of  ninety  members  of  Parlia- 
ment formed  a  Liberal  party  and  issued  a  prcwramme,  intended  to  conciliate  all 
factions  by  offering  concessions  to  each  party.  Their  demands  included  the  perfect 
and  unconditional  equality  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
within  the  kingdom,  the  granting  of  pensions  to  invalided  workingmen  by  the  state, 
and  state  insurance  of  workingmen  against  injury  or  accidental  death.  Special  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  matter  of  courts  of  arbitration  with  definite  powers.  The  need 
for  such  courts  was  demonstrated  by  a  lockout  of  all  the  builders  in  Copenh^n, 
which  lasted  from  May  15  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  was  finally  settled  tw  arbitra- 
tion. Laws  regulating  woman  and  child  labor  were  passed  by  the  Diet  The  discus- 
sion in  the  Chamber  centred  mostly  about  the  budrct  and  the  new  commercial  and 
financial  conditions  created  by  the  probable  estaluishment  of  a  separate  consular 
service  for  Norway.  The  government  estimates  were  voted,  the  Chambers  showing 
themselves  especially  liberal  in  their  appropriations  for  the  army  and  the  navy.  To 
further  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  proposals  were  made  for  the  reform 
of  the  consular  service  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau,  which  should  keep 
Swedish  merchants  in  touch  with  the  information  collected  by  consuls.  September  W 
the  president  of  the  council  of  state,  Bostroem,  Conservative,  resigned. 

SWBDBNBOROIANB.   See  New  Jerusalem,  Church  op  the. 
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SWIMMZNO  AND  Water  Polo.  The  national  amateur  swimming  championships 
were  held  on  September  29  at  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.  E.  C.  Schaeffer  won  the 
100-yard  in  1.05^  (record),  the  220-yard  in  3.07H,  and  the  440-yard  in.  6.52^; 
Dr.  W.  G.  Douglas  won  the  half-mile  in  14.45^,  and  G.  W.  Van  Cleaf  the  mile  in 
34.oo>^,  the  races  being  swum  across  tide.  In  England,  Jarvts  again  broke  many 
records  and  won  all  the  Amateur  Swimming  Association  championships  from  the 
440-yard  up.  In  a  220-yard  race  (bath)  Derbsrshire  and  Lane,  the  two  great  rivals  in 
the  sprints,  swam  a  dead  heat  and  broke  the  world's  record  made  by  Lane  the 
previous  jrear.  The  new  record,  jointly  held,  is  2.^^.  Derbyshire  reduced  the 
300-yard  record  to  3.37^.  The  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club  won  the  national  water 
polo  championship  at  Boston  on  March  3 ;  Columbia  won  the  intercollegiate  water 
pcAo  series. 

BWITZBBXiAND,  or  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  is  a  federal  republic  of  central 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Germany,  on  the  east  by  the  Australian  Tyrol,  on 
the  south  by  Italy,  on  the  southwest  and  west  by  France.  It  has  an  area  of  15,976 
square  miles,  and  a  population,  estimated  in  July,  1899,  at  3,144,741.  The  largest 
cities  in  1899  were  Zurich,  with  a  population  of  151,(^3;  Basel,  101,724;  Geneva, 
gi,^;  Berne,  55,472;  Lausanne,  44,466;  St  Gallen,  35,517.  In  1899  the  emigration 
from  Switzerland  was  2493,  of  which  number  2151  came  to  the  United  States.  In 
1900  there  were  4413  primary  schools,  with  479,254  pupils;  500  secondary  schools, 
with  34,755  students,  and  115  normal  and  middle  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
17,362.  There  are  universities  at  Basely  Zurich,  Berne,  Geneva,  and  Lausanne,  and 
high  academies  at  Friboirrg  and  Neuchatel.  In  1899-1900  the  courses  in  philosophy, 
medicine,  law,  and  theology  were  attended  by  4804  students,  of  whom  1134  were 
women.  Religious  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  all  creeds,  though  the  Jesuits  are  not 
tolerated.  Of  the  total  area,  38.4  per  cent,  is  unproductive,  and  less  than  one-sixth 
is  under  crops  and  gardens.  The  chief  agricultural  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  and  of  condensed  milk.  The  canton  of  Vaud  is  a  great  vine-growing  country, 
but  suffered  greatly  in  1899  and  1900  from  the  phylloxera,  which  devastated  the 
vineyards.  The  ground  in  great  part  has  been  replanted  with  American  vines,  which 
are  immune  from  the  pest,  but  three  years  must  pass  before  a  vintage  can  be  had. 
Switzerland  trades  chiefly  with  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States.  In  1898  the  imports  amounted  to  1,016.821,672  francs,  and  the 
exports  to  712,991,532  francs.  In  1899  the  imports  were  worth  1,172,147,583  francs, 
and  the  exports  802,382,011  francs,  the  United  States  contributing  5  per  cent,  of  the 
imports,  taking  11  per  cent  of  the  exports.  From  January  i  to  October  i,  1900,  the 
special  imports  amounted  to  814,028,091  francs,  excluding  coin,  and  the  exports  to 
609^874,630  francs.  Switzerland  during  the  last  few  years  has  gained  new  and  distant 
markets,  sending  her  watches,  jewdery,  and  ribbons  to  China,  India,  and  the 
Soudan.  During  the  Brst  nine  months  of  1899  foreign  tourists  spent  200,000,000 
francs  in  the  country.  In  1897  there  were  373  savings  banks  in  the  country 'with 
1,291,910  depositors  and  214,675,861  francs  deposits.  In  January,  1898,  there  were 
2316  miles  of  railway,  all  of  which  the  state  will  acquire  in  1903.  In  1898  there 
were  4435  miles  of  telegraph  lines  owned  by  the  state,  and  1231  miles  of  private  lines. 
The  estimated  revenue  for  1900  was  102,270,000  francs,  and  the  expenditure,  i02,- 

'  ggo,ooo  francs.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
and  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  the  posts,  army,  interior,  tel^aphs,  and 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  debt  on  January  i,  1899,  amounted  to  84,392.065 
francs,  and  the  national  property  to  1^,700,564  francs.  Switzerland  has  no  standing 
army,  but  every  citizen  of  the  reiiublic  between  the  ages  of  20  and  55  is  liable  to 
military  duty,  and  children  are  trained  from  an  early  age  in  gymnastics  and  military 
science.  The  total  forces  of  the  nation  are  divided  into  the  Elite,  which  consisted  in 
igoo  of  148,435  men,  the  Landwehr  of  85,576  men,  and  the  Landsturm  of  275,596 

,  men.  The  country  is  divided  into  19  cantons  and  six  half-cantons,  the  most 
impwtant  being  Berne,  Zurich,  Vaud,  St.  Gallen,  and  Aaivau.  The  l^slative  and 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  federal  assembly  of  two  houses,  the  state  council, 
consisting  of  44  members,  elected  two  from  each  canton,  and  the  national  council, 
consisting  of  147  members,  elected  for  three  years  by  popular  vote  in  each  canton, 
one  for  every  20,000  inhabitants.  The  federal  assembly  chooses  the  Bundesrath,  or 
executive  council,  and  the  president  of  the  confederation.  At  the  demand  of  30,000 
citizens  any  measure  of  the  federal  assembly  must  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote  for  revision  or  annulment,  on  the  principle  of  the  referendum.  The  president 
in  1900  was  Walther  Hauser,  of  Zurich,  and  the  vice-president,  Ernest  Brenner,  of 
Basel. 

History. 

During  1900  the  referendum  was  thrice  resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  vei^ 
important  questions,  and  the  results  proved  that  the  democracy  in  Switzerland  ts 
more  conservative  than  the  small  bodies  of  men  constituting  the  two  houses  of  the 
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national  legislature.  In  October,  iSjK),  the  federal  asaemUy.  with  only  one  dinentiiig 
vote,  pass^  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  insurance  of  woriungnien  a^iainst 
accident  and  disease.  On  May  20  the  law  came  before  the  people,  and  was  rejected 
by  337>ooo  votes  to  146,000.  Many  reasons  were  advanced  for  sndi  an  astounding 
reversal  of  the  legislature's  action.  More  important  than  the  insurance  law  were 
the  questions  submitted  to  the  people  on  November  4.  Two  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution were  proposed,  one  concerning  the  federal  council,  or  executive  board 
(see  preceding  paragraph),  the  other  concerning  the  national  council,  or  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature.  The  amendment  provided  for  the  dection  of  members  of 
the  federal  council  by  the  people  at  large.  This  proposal  had  the  support  of  the 
Liberals,  the  Radicals,  and  the  Socialists,  and  had  been  agitated  for  over  ten  years, 
but  the  people  rejected  it  by  266,637  votes  against  141,851.  The  second  amendment 
provided  for  the  election  of  the  national  council  by  proportional  vote  instead  of  by 
majority  vote.  The  tendency  of  this  measure  was  to  prevent  the  absolute  domination 
of  the  majority  by  giving  the  minority  representation  in  proportion  to  its  numbers, 
and  each  canton,  instead  of  being  divided  into  districts,  was  to  elect  its  quota  of 
representatives  as  a  whole.  The  Conservatives  favored  this  measure  because  they 
were  in  the  minority,  but  this  amendment  was  also  rejected  by  842,448  votes  against 
166,065. 

On  May  14,  1900,  Switzerland  concluded  an  extradition  treaty  with  the  United 
States. 

8TN  JB'i'ri  mCT  A I  a  term  invented  by  psychologists  to  denote  a  curious  class  of 
mental  phenomena,  some  but  not  all  of  which  have  been  already  known  by  the  name 
of  colored  hearing,  audition  coloree,  ssmopsia,  etc.  By  qmaesthesia  is  meant  the 
awakening  of  one  quality  or  kind  of  sensation  by  a  stimulus  ordinarily  found  to 
arouse  another  kind.  The  most  familiar  example  is  that  of  a  person  who  sees  or 
seems  to  see  a  patch  of  color  before  his  eyes  while  hearing  musical  or  other  sounds. 
These  phenomena  have  not  been  observed  to  imply  any  patholo^cal  condition  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  studied.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  this  extraordinary  con* 
nection  of  sensations,  and  no  fixed  or  even  general  order  of  their  appearance.  The- 
oretically, any  one  of  the  nerves  whidi  carry  speciik  sensations  would  be  capable 
of  being  excited  by  a  stimulation  of  any  other  nerve.  So  that  if  we  shotdd  accept 
the  number  10  as  beiiw  the  total  number  of  specific  sensation  qualities  (of  whidi, 
beside  the  so-called  "five  senses,"  the  following  are  the  most  important:  tempera- 
ture, muscular,  cutaneous,  and  oi^nic  sensations),  we  should  have  10  times  10,  or 
100  possible  combinations.  Of  this  number  only  the  following  have  been  observed. 
Photisms,  or  secondary  sensations  of  light  or  color,  have  been  aroused  by  sounds  of 
various  kinds,  including  music  by  taste  and  by  smell,  and  phonisms,  or  secondary 
sensations  of  sound,  have  been  aroused  by  sensations  of  pain,  pressure,  and  teimtera' 
ture.  A  peculiarity  of  the  synaesthetic  phenomena  is  the  sensation  of  a  difrerent 
quality  aroused  in  the  field  of  the  same  sense — e.g.,  in  vision — where  ordinary  Made 
printed  letters  are  said  by  some  persons  to  have  certain  definite  colors.  This 
exteriorization  of  imagined  colors  suggested  by  letters  and  words  has  been  observed 
in  a  far  greater  number  of  cases  than  any  other  similar  sensation  connection,  and  is 
carried  even  further  by  some  indi^'iduals  who  give  human  attributes  to  letters, 
figures,  and  colors.  This  is  in  effect  an  inversion  of  the  circumstances  so  common  in 
emotional  life — viz.,  the  constant  attributing  of  emotions  or  ethical  values  to  colors 
aside  from  their*s7tithesis  with  form.  During  tgoo  two  papers,  one  of  extraordinarr 
interest,  were  published  on  this  subject  The  first  was  "Two  Cases  pf  SynsKthesia 
{American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II.,  No.  3,  April,  i^xt,  pp.  377),  by  Dr.  G- 
M.  Whipple,  of  Cornell  Universitjr,  This  paper  describes  laboratory  experiments 
where  the  subject  was  first  seated  in  a  noiseless  dark  room,  the  natural  change  of 
retinal  colors  observed  and  telephoned  to  the  experimenter  in  another  part  of  the 
building,  who  recorded  them  and  noted  the  time  at  which  they  occurred.  Then  the 
photisms  aroused  by  simple  noises  and  tones  produced  by  tuning  forks  were  obser\-ed 
and  described.  The  experimenter  recorded  the  visual  sensations  called  forth  in  the 
subject  by  various  kinds  of  music  while  the  subject  sat  with  covered  eyes.  After  the 
eyes  were  uncovered  he  selected  from  a  plate  of  printed  colors  the  shade  which 
matched  the  color  of  his  or  her  visual  sensation.  Auditory  impressions  were  pro- 
duced while  the  subject  was  looking  at  laive  so'eens,  black  or  one  of  foar  colors, 
hanging  about  eight  inches  from  the  face.  The  colors  aroused  \sy  tastes  and  odors 
are  then  described,  and  other  so-called  synaesthetic  phenomena,  snch  as  the  coloring 
or  personification  of  words  or  letters  of  the  alphabet,  are  described.  In  certain 
experiments  the  subject  was  able  to  fix  upon  the  absolute  pitch  of  the  sound  of  a 
badly  injured  finger,  and  in  tests  where  the  point  of  a  Griesbach  jesthesiometer  was 
used  to  exert  pressure  various  sensations  of  tone  were  evoked,  though  no  constant 
relation  between  the  number  of  grams  pressure  and  the  pitch  of  the  tone  was  found. 
In  the  case  of  one  subject  temperature  produces  not  only  color  effects  but  also  tones— 
eg.,  putting  his  han<k  into  cold  water  gives  the  sensation  of  red,  while  cold  spots 
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Bnd  cold  points  on  various  parts  of  the  body  gave  tones  of  from  B  to  F  of  the  third 
octave.  These  tones  caused  by  pressure,  temperature,  and  pain  are  unique  in  the 
history  of  psychoit^y,  and  are  all  the  more  remarkable  as  having  been  established 
after  careful  laboratory  research,  and  in  a  subject  with  trained  powers  of  intro- 
spection. The  other  paper  was  read  by  Paul  Sokolov  at  the  Fourth  International 
Congress  of  Psychology  ig.v.)  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  contains  reports  of  a 
number  of  cases.  Sokolor  suggests  that  two  sensations  of  dissimilar  qualities,  such 
as  sight  and  hearing,  are  likely  to  be  involuntarily  linked  in  the  mind,  provided  that 
they  arouse  the  same  general  ideas  or  the  same  emotions.  Thus,  as  lilac  is  a  very 
agreeable  color  to  one  of  his  subjects,  it  is  natural  that  she  should  ascribe  that  color 
to  persons  whom  she  admires  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  The  meta- 
phorical use  of  words  in  al!  languages  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  tendency  to  repre- 
sent objects  of  one  sense  in  terms  strictly  applicable  only  to  another.  Such  are  the 
use  of  the  word  "tone"  to  denote  a  quality  both  of  sound  and  of  color,  and  the 
words  "bright"  and  "dull"  applied  to  the  intellect.  Sokolov  maintains  that  synes- 
thesia, of  the  colored-hearing  type  at  any  rate,  is  thus  "nothing  but  the  realization  of 
metaphors." 

ST8TEMATIO  ZOOI^GT.   See  Entomology  (paragraph  Systematic  Works). 

TAPT,  William  H.,  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  was  selected  by 
President  McKinley  to  be  president  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  appointed  in 
March,  1900,  to  establish  civil  government  in  the  Philippines.  Judge  Taft  was  born 
in  Cincinnati,  O..  September  15,  1857,  and  graduated  from  Yale  m  1878,  and  from  the 
law  school  of  Cincinnati  College  two  years  later.  He  practised  law  from  1883  until 
1887,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1892  United  States  circuit  judge.  He 
was  dean  and  professor  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Judge 
Taft's  appointment  was  generally  approved.   See  Philippines. 

TASU.   See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

TAZaO.  The  total  product  of  the  United  States  in  1&99  was  54,655  tons.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  talc  is  also  imported,  the  product,  which  in  1899  amounted  to  254 
short  tons,  coming  chiefly  from  Canada.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  for  paint  and 
wall  plasters,  and  is  most  important  in  its  application  to  weighting  intermediate 
grades  of  paper,  though  it  is  not  used  in  either  the  very  cranmon  or  the  higher 
grades. 

TAIiIBNWAN.   See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

TAMMANT,  SOOIBTT  OP,  organized  in  New  York  in  1789,  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  11,000.  Its  organization  was  the  result  of  a  popular  movement  against 
the  so-called  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  (q.v.).  Nomi- 
lully  a  charitable  and  social  organization,  it  has  always  been  essentially  democratic 
in  its  character,  and  almost  from  the  first  an  active  political  organization.  Its 
activities  have  been  confined  to  New  York  City,  though  it  has  made  attempts  to 
influence  both  State  and  national  conventions  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  political 
machine  of  the  society  is  the  general  committee  of  the  Tammany  Democracy.  Grand 
sachem,  Thomas  L.  Feitner;  secretary,  Thomas  F.  Smith.   See  Cbdkeb,  Rkhakd. 

TARIFF.   See  Poutical  and  SoaxL  Science,  American  Acaoehy  of. 

TABKnTQTOK,  Booth,  an  American  writer,  who  published  ih  ipoo  a  finished 
little  romance  of  the  eighteenth  century  entitled  Monsieur  Beaucaire,  is  a  Princeton 
graduate  of  1893.  While  at  college  he  was  a  cartoonist  and  editor  of  the  Tiger. 
His  first  book,  A  Gentleman  from  Indiana,  was  one  of  the  notable  books  of  1899. 
Monsieur  Beameaire  is  a  most  artistic  story,  full  of  charm  and  spirit,  with  a  dramatic 
finish. 

TASBCANIA,  one  of  the  states  of  the  Australian  federation  (q.v.).  situated  about 
80  miles  south  of  Australia.  Its  area,  including  the  adjacent  small  islets,  is  26.385 
square  miles,  and  its  jwpulation  was  estimated  in  1899  at  182,300.  The  capital  is 
Hobart,  with  a  population  of  over  40,00a  The  state  is  administered  by  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown.  There  is  a  E^rliament  consistiiw  of  the  L^islative  Coundl 
and  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  former  consists  01  19  members  elected  on  a 
property  qualification  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of 
38  members  elected  for  a  term  of  three  yrars.  The  qualification  for  electors  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  are  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  i40,  and 
12  months'  residence  in  the  state.  The  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament,  while  the  executive  is  vested  In  the  governor,  who  is  also  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  state  army.  There  is  also  a  cabmet  of  6  members.  The  principal 
industries  in  the  state  are  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  In  1899  there  were  258,542 
■cres  under  crops  and  238,790  acres  under  sown  grasses.  The  live  stock  of  the  state 
on  March  i,  1900,  consisted  of  1,672,068  sheep  and  lamhs.  160.204  head  of  cattle, 
31,189  horses,  and  74.451  pigs.  A  large  part  of  the  area  of  the  state  is  covered  with 
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f6rests  abounding  in  valuable  woods.  Rich  and  varied  deposits  of  minerals  are 
found,  and  the  exports  in  1899  as  follows:  Copper,  £761.880;  tin,  £281,947; 
silver,  £208,869,  and  gold,  £205,936.  G>al  and  iron  are  also  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  state.  The  commerce  for  1899  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  1899  was  £1,769,324  and 
£3,577,475  respectively,  against  £1,650,018  and  £1,503,369  in  1898.  The  total  regis- 
tered shipping  in  18^  was  44  steamers  and  156  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  i5,379- 

The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  state  in  1899  was  547.  The  total  capital  invested 
in  the  government  lines  up  to  December,  1899,  was  £3,604,222.  The  gross  receipts 
and  working  ex^nses  of  the  government  lines  for  1899  amounted  to  £193.158  and 
£152,798  respectively,  leaving  a  profit  of  £40,36a  The  telegraph  lines  of  the  state, 
which  belong  to  the  government,  have  a  total  length  of  about  2000  miles,  including 
428  miles  of  submarine  cable.  There  are  also  over  800  miles  of  telephone  lines  and 
355  post- stations.  Education  is  compulsory,  but  not  free.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  director  of  education  for  1899  there  were  309  government  schools  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  with  an  enrolment  of  23,272.  The  total  amount  spent  hy  the  state  on  educa- 
tion in  1899  was  £40,049,  while  the  amount  collected  from  pupils  during  the  same 
year  was  £10,948.  Higher  education  is  provided  by  18  superior  schools  or  colleges, 
which  have  an  average  attendance  of  about  2000.  There  were,  besides,  241  private 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  8781.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  derived  chiefly  from 
customs,  public  services,  and  from  the  sale  and  lease  of  crown  lands.  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  i8c^  amounted  to  £943>970  and  £871453  respectively,  showing  a 
considerable  increase  both  in  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  The  public  debt  of  the  state  at  the  end  of  1899  amounted  to 
£8,395,638,  against  £8,412,904  at  the  end  of  1898. 

History,  1900. — In  January  Sir  P.  O.  Fysh  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  delega- 
tion sent  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  giving  all  the  explanations  and  assistance 
necessary  for  the  passage  of  the  Commonwealth  bill  through  Parliament.  The  gen- 
eral election  held  in  March  resulted  in  a  decisive  victoiy  for  the  ministerial  stq^ 
porters.  See  Australian  Federation. 

TAXATION.  See  Economic  Association,  American. 

TAYLOR,  William  S.   See  Kentucky  (paragraph  the  Goebel  Feud). 

TBIJiaRAPHT  AND  TBUBPHONT.  See  Physics. 

TBNNESSBB,  a  central  Southern  State  of  the  United  Sutes,  has  an  area  (A 
42,050  square  miles.  The  capitel  is  NashviUe.  Tennessee  was  admitted  as  a  State, 
June  I,  1796. 

Mineralogy. — ^The  coal  production  of  the  State  has  exhibited  an  uninterrupted 
increase  since  1893.  I'^c  total  product  in  1899  was  3,330,659  short  tons,  spot  value, 
$2,940,644.  a  gain  of  3^,763  tons  and  $603,132  over  iSgS.  The  production  of  iron 
ore  was  333,342  tons  of  brown  hematite  and  298,704  tons  of  red  hematite;  in  all, 
632,046  long  tons,  value,  $694,372.    Tennessee  ranked  third  in  1899  as  a  marble 

Eroducer,  the  value  of  the  product  being  $384,705.  Other  quarry  products  were: 
.imcstone,  $208,097,  and  slate,  $250.  The  output  of  copper  ore  was  100.022  tons,  and 
750  men  were  engaged  in  this  industry.  Phosphate  mining  gave  employment  to 
5037  men,  and  the  production  of  phosphate  rock  was  462,561  tons. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Corn,  56,907,880  bushels,  $27,928,961 ;  wheat,  11,696,088  bushels,  $9,239,010; 
oats,  5,Sio,i66  bushels,  $2,033>558;  barley,  25,622  bushels,  $15,886;  rye,  124,367  bushels, 

f (4.502;  potatoes,  i,365>6i5o  bushels.  $792,(^3,  and  hay,  313,432  tons,  $3,698,498.  The 
ulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manuncturers  estimated  die  wod 
clip  of  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep.  235,875;  wool,  washed  and  unwanted, 
1,002,469  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  601,481  pounds. 

Industries. — Grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1900,  numbered  136.  The  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  was  44,073 
gallons;  spirits  rectified,  1,100,519  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  3,695,585  gallons, 
and  fermented  liquors  produced,  136,143  barrels.  In  1899  there  were  69  cigar  fac- 
tories and  63  tobacco  factories,  and  their  combined  output  for  the  calendar  year  was 
6,325,313  cigars.  l,579.405  pounds  of  plug  tobacco,  320,185  pounds  of  smoking,  and 
3,050,OTO  {Kiunds  of  snufT.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  i8«)  was  346,166  Imig 
tons,  and  in  1900,  362,190  tons,  a  gain  for  the  latter  year  of  1^024  long  tons.  In 
1899  453  men  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  and  the  output  was 
440,157  tons,  valued  at  $864,073.  During  ipoo,  6  new  cotton  mills  were  established, 
which  contained  an  aggregate  of  49,500  spindles  and  724  looms. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  ports  of  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Memphis,  and  Nashville  aggregated  in 
value  $1,644,525,  nearly  all  of  which  was  received  at  Chattanooga;  exports,  none. 
Railways. — llie  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
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amounted  to  87.25  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  3189.26.  The  total  value 
of  railroad  property  in  October,  1899,  as  returned  liy  the  State  railroad  commissioners, 
was  $55,296,413. 

Banks.— On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  82  national  banks,  of  which  7  were 
insolvent,  24  in  liquidation,  and  51  in  operation.  The  aclive  capital  aggregated 
$7,352,645;  circulation  outstanding,  $3,379,830;  deposits,  $24,210,210,  and  reserve 
held,  $6,478,388.  State  and  private  banks  June  30,  1900,  numbered  56,  and  had  capital 
stock,  ^,8»,3I5;  deposits,  $7,303,710,  and  resources,  $11,137,312;  and  stock  savings 
banks,  7,  with  capital,  $372,500;  depositors,  19.687;  deposits,  $2,015,472,  and  resources, 
$4,222,493.  Twenty-six  building  and  loan  associations  had  4795  members  and  assets 
aggregating  $2,874,097.  The  exchan^s  at  the  clearii^  houses  at  Memphis,  Knox- 
viile,  Chattanooga,  and  Nashville  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  aggre- 
gated $252,370,221,  a  net  increase  of  $33,999,820  for  the  year. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuations  for  1900  were:  Land,  $171,527,025;  town  lots, 
$120,338,355;  other  taxable  property,  $48,493,768;  total,  $340,359,148,  an  increase, 
compared  with  1899,  of  $31,644,182.  The  tax  levy  in  1900  was  $0.35  per  $100.  The 
balance  in  the  State  treasury  December  20,  1898.  was  $85,071 ;  receipts  for  the  two 
years  ending  December  19.  1900,  $6,120,232;  total,  $6,205,303.  Expenditures  for  the 
two  years,  $6,095,300;  balance  in  treasury  December  20,  1900,  $111^003.  The  total 
bonded  debt  at  the  close  of  1900,  including  old  bonds  unfunded,  was  $16,953,267, 
a  decrease  in  two  years  of  $398,600. 

Education. — The  school  population  in  June,  1900,  was  768,843,  of  whom  573.287 
were  white  and  195,556  colored.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  384,643 
white  pupils  and  100,750  colored;  total,  485,393.  There  were  7954  schools,  7184 
schoolhouses,  9195  teachers,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $3,063,568.  Reports 
from  33  superintendents  of  city  schools  show  a  scholastic  population  of  110,605,  with 
an  enrolment  of  51.595.  The  city  schools  numbered  129  and  the  teachers  956.  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  during  the  year  was  $1,751,047.  In  1899 
there  were  loi  public  high  schools,  with  226  teachers  and  5334  secondary  students; 
lost  private  secondary  schools,  with  334  teachers  and  5505  secondary  students ;  1  public 
normal  school,  with  26  teachers  and  604  students  in  normal  courses ;  and  13  private 
ones,  with  61  teachers  and  1202  students  in  normal  courses.  Twenty-four  colleges 
and  universities  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  358  professors  and  instructors. 
5071  students  in  alt  departments,  and  a  total  income  bf  $480,775;  and  12  colleges  and 
seminaries  for  women  reported  165  professors  and  instructors,  1554  students  in  all 
departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $160,600.  The  professional  schools  comprised 
8  theological  schools,  with  44  instructors  and  229  students;  7  law  schools,  with  51 
instructors  and  259  students,  and  8  medical  schools,  with  161  instructors  and  1871 
students. 

Population. — ^According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,767,518;  in  1900,  2.020,616;  increase  for  the  decade,  253,098,  or  143  per  cent.  The 
four  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Memphis,  102,330;  Nashville,  80,865; 
Knoxville,  32,637,  and  Chattanooga,  30,154. 

Boundary-line  Between  Tennessee  and  Virginia. — On  April  30.  1900,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  its  decision  of  April,  1893,  determining  that  the 
true  boundary-line  between  Virginia  and  Tennessee  was  that  established  by  compact 
between  those  two  States  in  1803.  The  case  arose  on  appeal  from  Virginia  to  have 
the  boundary-line  established  along  the  parallel  of  36^  30'  north  latitude  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  grant  of  that  State  from  the  English  sovereign.  The  court 
held  in  its  decision  that  as  the  true  boundary-line  had  been  partially  obscured 
through  lapse  of  time,  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  "retrace,  remark,  and 
re-establish"  it;  and  the  court  appointed  on  this  commission  Mr.  William  C.  Hodg- 
kins.  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  James  B.  Baylor,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Andrew  H. 
Buchanan,  of  Tennessee.  It  was  ordered  that  the  costs  of  the  commission  should 
be  borne  equally  by  the  two  States. 

Elections. — At  the  State  elections  in  1900,  Benton  McMillin,  the  Democratic 
nominee  lor  governor,  had  145.708  votes,  and  McCall.  the  Republican  nominee,  lud 
119,831  votes.  McMillin's  plurality  was  25,877.  Of  the  ten  representatives  to  Con- 
gress, the  two  Republicans  were  returned  to  the  S7th  Congress  and  all  the  Democrats, 
with  the  exception  of  Nicholas  N.  Cox  (Dem.),  of  the  seventh  district,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Lemuel  P.  Podgett  (Dem.).  and  E.  W.  Carmack  (Dem.),  of  the  tenth 
district,  who  was  succeeded  by  M.  R.  Patterson  (Dem.). 

The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted  of  5  Republicans  and  28  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  and  22  Republicans  and  77  Democrats  in  the  House.  In  1901  the  Legislature 
will  consist  of  5  Republicans  and  28  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  23  Republicans  and 
76  Democrats  in  the  House.  At  the  national  election  McKinley  received  123.394 
votes,  and  Bryan  received  I4S.744  votes.  In  1896  McKinley  received  148,773,  and 
Bryan,  166,268  votes.  Thus,  Bryan's  plurality  was  increased  from  I7>495  in  1896 
to  a3,557  in  1900. 
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State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  ofiicers  for  igoo:  Executive— 
goTcrnor,  Benton  McMillin;  secretary  of  state,  W.  S.  Moi^n;  treasurer,  E.  B. 
Craig:  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Thomas  Paine;  superintendent  of  paUic  tnstruc- 
tion,  M.  C.  Fitzpatrick;  comptroller,  Theodore  F.  King;  adjutant-general,  H.  C. 
Lamb;  attorney-general,  G.  W.  Pickle — all  Democrats. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice.  David  L.  Snodgrass;  associate  justices,  W.  C. 
Caldwell,  J.  S.  Wilkes,  W.  K.  McAllister,  W.  D.  Beard,  A.  W.  McMillin.  Court 
of  Chancery  Appeals :  Justices,  M.  M.  NeiH  S.  F.  Wilson,  R.  M.  Barton,  Jr. ;  clerfc 
James  Tumey— ^1  Democrats. 

State  ofiicers  for  1901 :  Executive— same  as  for  1900. 

Judiciary :  Same  as  for  1900.  - 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (s6th  Congress) :  Republicans,  W.  P. 
Browniow  (Jonesboro),  Henry  R.  Gibson  (Knoxvillc)  ;  Democrats,  John  A.  Moon 
(Chattanooga),  Charles  E.  Snodgrass  (Crossville),  J.  D.  Richardson  (Murfrees- 
boro),  J.  W.  Gaines  (Nashville),  N.  N.  Cox,  Thetus  W.  Sims  (Linden),  Rice  A. 
Pierce  (Union  City),  E.  W.  Carmack. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Conm-ess)  :  Same  as  for  1900,  except 
that  L.  P.  Podgett  (Dem.),  from  Columbia,  and  M.  R.  Patterson  (Dem.),  from 
Memphis,  replace  Cox  and  Carmack. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Thomas  B.  Tnrlqr  (until  1901)  and  William 
B.  Bate  (until  1905)— both  Democrats. 

Senator?  for  19M  (S7th  Congress) :  WUiam  B.  Bate  (until  1905),  from  Nashville: 
vacant. 

TBRTIAHT.   See  Geology. 

raXAB,  a  southwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  265,780  square 
miles.   The  capital  is  Austin.   Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  December  29.  1845. 
Mineralogy. — ^Texas  is  not  usually  considered  amon^  the  mining  States  yet  it  Ins 

?:reat  resources  of  minerals,  and  only  lacks  exploration  and  capital.  At  the  now 
amous  Lucas  well  oil  has  been  struck  at  a  depth  of  2000  feet  A  great  rush  of 
speculators  followed  the  strike,  and  fully  5,000,000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaumont, 
where  the  oil  find  was  made,  have  been  leased  and  will  be  drilled.  The  year  1899 
was  the  eighth  successive  year  in  which  the  coal  prodtrct  showed  an  increase  over  riie 
preceding  one.  The  total  output  was  883,832  short  tons,  spot  value,  $1,334,895.  The 
increase  over  1898  was  197,098  short  tons,  the  gain  being  practically  all  in  bituminous 
coal.  The  yield  of  petroleum  for  1899  was  699,013  barrels,  value,  $473,443;  iron  ore, 
14,729  long  tons  of  brown  hematite,  value,  $13,262;  gold,  339  fine  ounces,  value. 
$7000;  silver,  500,000  fine  ounces,  value,  $3SS,ooo.  Quarrying  yielded  three  varieties 
of  stone,  the  respective  values  of  which  were :  Granite,  $84,945 ;  sandstone,  $35,738, 
and  limestone,  $100,025 — in  all,  $220,708. 

HgrictUture. — At  the  close  of  the  season  1899-1900  it  was  found  that  Texas  led  all 
the  States  in  the  production  of  cotton,  with  a  total  commercial  crop  of  2,4:^,555  bales. 
The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  crop  of  1900-01  by  federal  officials  placed  the  cotton 
acreage  at  7,041,000  acres,  and  the  yield  at  226  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre.  The 
area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  1900  was  estimated  at  60,000.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  production  and  value  of  other  crops  for  1900:  Com,  81,962,910  bushels, 
$38,522,568;  wheat,  23,395,913  bushels,  $14,973,384;  oats,  28.378,232  bushels,  $8..^3,- 
470;  barley,  50,405  bushels,  $36,292;  rye,  64,630  bushels,  $43>303;  potatoes,  916,918 
bushels,  $806,888,  and  hajr,  548,879  tons,  $3,732,377-  The  assessment  rolls  for  1900 
show  that  the  live  stock  m  the  State  comprised:  Horses  and  mules,  1,548,733,  $31,- 
530,054;  cattle,  6,308,254.  $68,196,416;  jacks  and  jennets,  14.565,  $41^,168;  hogs, 
1,390,93^  $2,2^,894;  goats,  382,43s,  $419,955.  and  sheep,  i,57l>603,  $2,333,822.  The 
wool  clip  for  1900  was  estimated  at  14,485,225  pounds  of  washed  and  unwashed  wocd, 
and  4.345.567  pounds  of  scoured  wool. 

Industries. — In  1900  Texas  ranked  second  among  the  States  in  the  production  of 
yellow  pine  lumber.  Shipments  from  January  i  to  December  I  aggregated  428,975,- 
205  feet,  and  the  total  amount  cut  during  the  same  period  was  454.874,779  feet  In 
there  were  168  cigar  factories  and  21  tobacco  factories  in  the  State,  and  the 
production  for  the  calendar  year  was  13,201,404  cigars,  39.^  cigarettes,  50,623 
pounds  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  220  pounds  of  plug.  Grain  and  frutt  distilleries  in 
operation  numbered  15,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  219  gallons;  spirits  rectified,  324,013  gallons;  distilled 
spirits  gauged,  650,186  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  349,066  barrels.  The 
production  of  pig  iron  in  1900  was  10,150  tons,  against  5803  tons  in  1899.  During 
1900  there  were  332  commercial  and  business  failures — 1. 19  per  cent,  of  the  27,852 
business  concerns  in  the  State. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900.  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise at  five  ports  aggregated  in  value  $5,606,351;  exports,  ^,{^5,358.  The 
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Platb  I.    The  Galveston  I>isaster.— i.  Wreckage  near  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral.    2.  Wreck  of  an  engine  and  train  at  Virginia  Point,  oppo- 
site Galveston.  3.  A  British  steamer  carried  across  Galveston  Bay 
and  stranded  in  three  feet  of  water  at  Texas  City. 
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moTement  of  gold  and  silver  was :  Imports,  $12328^478;  exports,  $8600,  making  the 

total  foreign  trade,  $114,428,687,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $6,153,732. 

Railwayt. — During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  railrcads  of  the  State  per- 
fcmned  a  service  equal  to  hauling  3,022,669,413  tons  of  freight  one  vale,  an  increase 
of  1,851,170,834  tons  over  a  like  haul  for  the  year  ended  Jane  30,  1891.  The  freight 
revenue  to  the  roads  for  the  fiscal  year  1899-jgoo  amonnted  to  $34,492,371,  or  $16,- 
333,681  less  than  the  amount  would  have  been  had  the  freight  rates  of  1891  cMitinued 
to  prevail.  Of  new  railroad,  405.11  miles  were  built  during  the  two  years  ending 
June  30,  1900,  and  since  then  more  than  300  additional  miles  were  put  under  con- 
struction, of  which  139  miles  had  been  completed  by  January,  1901.  The  total  new 
construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900  amounted  to  318.85  miles.  Texas 
led  all  the  States  in  new  construction  in  1900,  and  ranked  second  in  total  mileage, 
with  an  aggregate  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  10,078.38. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  314  national  banks,  of  which  22  were  in- 
solvent, 60  in  liquidation,  and  232  in  operation.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $19,- 
919,051 ;  ciroalation  outstanding,  $8,190,631 ;  deposits,  $49,995,^,  and  reserve  held, 
$13,613,004.  There  were  also,  on  June  30,  1900,  41  private  banks,  whose  capital 
amonnted  to  $1,235,450;  deposits,  $2,276,604,  and  resources,  $4,708,933.  Two  stock 
savings  banks  had  capital,  $135,000;  depositors,  2980;  deposits,  $584,424,  and  re- 
sources, $947,139-  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1900,  the  exchanges  at  the 
clearing  houses  at  Galveston,  Houston,  and  rort  Worth  aggregated  $329,632,600,  a 
net  increase  for  the  year  of  $3,124,570.  Houston  and  Fort  Worth  showed  a  gain 
in  exchanges  of  $23,462,270,  but  the  exchanges  at  Galveston  diminished  $18,337,700, 
the  decrease  being  due  to  the  storm  which  devastated  the  city  early  in  September. 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  treasury,  September  i,  1899,  was  $1,092,808; 
receipts  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1900,  $2,859,967;  disbursements,  including 
transfers,  adjusting  accounts.  $2,793,188;  balance  in  treasury,  August  31,  1900,  $l,- 
1591587.  The  tfetal  bonded  debt,  August  31,  1900,  was  $3,989,400,  of  which  $3,271,200 
was  held  by  special  funds  and  $718,200  by  individuals.  The  assessed  valuations  for 
1900  were:  Land  {132.102.824  acres),  $399,516,682;  town  and  city  lots,  $189,760,828; 
other  property,  $355,042,748;  total,  $946,320,258,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $23,393,027. 
The  rate  of  taxation  was  16^  cents  per  $100  for  general  revenue,  and  18  cents  for 
school  purposes ;  total,  34^  cents  per  $100. 

Stale  Institutions. — On  November  I,  1900,  the  population  of  the  several  charitable 
institutions  was  as  follows:  Insane  asylums,  2561,  an  increase  in  two  years  of  575; 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  344,  an  increase  of  66;  blind  asylum,  172,  an  increase  of  15; 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  institute  for  colored  youths,  71,  a  decrease  of  18.  On  Sep- 
tember I,  1900,  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  orphan  home  was  304.  The  State 
convicts.  October  31.  1900,  numbered  4109 — 365  less  than  on  October  31,  1898 — and 
the  number  of  boys  in  the  House  of  Correction  was  183.  Three  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  pardons  were  issued  between  Jantiary  13,  1899,  and  January  10,  1900,  and  415 
persons  were  restored  to  citizenship.  The  loss  incurred  in  running  the  penitentiaries 
IS  gradually  being  reduced.  The  average  monthly  loss  of  tile  Rusk  Penitentiary  {or 
the  period  beginning  March  i,  1899,  and  ending  November  i,  1900,  was  $4517,  and  of 
the  Huntsville  Penitentiary.  $1^. 

Education. — The  schola.stic  census  shows  that  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  at  the  close  of  1900  was  729.445,  an  increase  in  a  year  of  22,899.  For  the  two 
years  ending  August  31,  1900,  the  available  school  fund  aggregated  $495,596,  an 
increase  over  the  period  1896-98  of  $368,766.  On  December  i,  1900,  the  State  univer- 
sity reported  750  students  and  44  professors  and  instructors,  and  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  reported  339  students  and  24  professors  and  instructors. 

In  1899  the  school  census  showed  a_  total  enumeration  of  706,050  children  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  17.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  552,503,  and  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance.  370,055.  There  were  14,989  teachers,  of  whom  3140  were  col- 
ored; 10,667  buildings  used  as  schoolhouses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at 
$7,490,300.  The  total  school  revenue  was  $4,528,1;^,  and  the  expenditures.  $4,476,- 
457,  of  which  $4,030,188  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  aver- 
age expenditure  per  pupil  for  the  whole  school  year  was  $l2.ia  There  were  201 
public  high  schools,  with  516  teachers  and  12,945  secondary  students;  64  private  sec- 
ondary schools,  with  287  teachers  and  4619  secondary  students;  3  public  normal 
schoo»,  with  20  teachers  and  523  students  in  normal  courses,  and  6  private  ones,  with 
31  teachers  and  631  students  in  normal  courses.  Sixteen  colleges  and  universities  for 
men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  236  professors  and  instructors,  3645  students  in  all 
departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $302,833;  I  school  of  technolt^  reported  21 
p'rofessors  and  instructors,  356  collegiate  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income 
of  $74,780,  and  5  colleges  and  semmaries  for  women  reported  63  professors  and 
instructors,  647  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  ^^,064.  The  pro- 
fessional schools  comprised:  One  theological  sdiool,  with  i  instructor  and  5  stu- 
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dents;  2  law  schools,  with  10  instructors  and  i6g  students,  and  a  medical  schools, 

with  32  instructors  and  290  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1S90  was 
3,235,523 ;  in  1900,  3,048,710;  increase  for  the  decade,  813,187,  or  36.4  iier  cent.  Texas 
now  raoks  fifth  ainoi^  the  States  in  population.  The  three  largest  cities  with  popu- 
lation in  1900  are :  Kin  Antonio.  5^,321 ;  Houston,  44,633.  and  Dallas,  42,638.  In 
June,  1900,  Galveston  bad  a  population  of  37.789,  but  since  the  census  was  taken  the 
city  has  been  partially  destroyed  by  wind  and  Hood. 

Galveston  Disaster. — On  Saturday  morning,  September  8,  a  storm  broke  over  Gal- 
veston which  became  a  hurricane  on  the  following  afternoon  and  reached  its  maxi- 
mum a  little  after  midnight  Sunday.  Galveston  was  submerged  by  from  four  to  five 
feet  of  water  upward.  On  the  seaward  side  every  building  was  obliterated  for  three 
blocks  inland.  Communication  with  the  mainland  was  cut  oR,  steamships  were 
stranded  or  broken  up,  the  lighting  and  water  supply  of  the  cit^  was  cut  off,  and 
food  supplies  were  damped  or  lost.  The  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  about  3000,  and 
the  loss  of  property  at  from  $20,000,000  to  $30.ooo,ooa  At  many  points  along  the 
main  shore  north  of  Galveston  lives  were  lost  and  property  destroyed.  Rations  and 
tents  were  supplied  by  the  government  and  money  and  provisions  were  forwarded 
from  Texas  and  many  private  associations  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  Be- 
yond the  actual  damage  done  there  was  a  large  financial  loss  in  suspended  industry 


TRACK  OF  WEST  INDIAN  HURRJCANE,  19OO. 

resulting  from  the  fact  that  Galveston  has  of  late  years  been  assuming  importance  as 
an  export  port.  It  is  the  second  export  cotton  port  of  the  United  States,  exporting 
cotton  iFor  the  fiscal  year  of  1900  to  the  extent  of  $63,271,121.  Its  total  exports  for 
that  period  were  $85,606,991,  which  made  it  the  fifth  port  in  importance  of  the 
United  States.  Galveston  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  three  trestle  bridges 
owned  respectively  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  railway  system,  the  ^^is- 
souri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  system.  These  lines  connected 
with  steamships  to  New  York,  Key  West,  Bremen,  Liverpool,  and  various  other 
foreign  ports.  The  United  States  Government  had  recently  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
over  $8,000,000  a  system  of  jetties  by  means  of  which  a  depth  of  29  feet  of  water 
at  Galveston  permitted  the  entrance  of  the  lai^st  ocean-going  vessels.  Directly  after 
the  disaster  it  was  feared  that  transportation  interests  would  not  rebuild  on  account 
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of  the  possibility  of  another  hurricane.  Later,  however,  assurances  were  given  that 
the  damage  would  be  repaired  so  soon  as  possible,  the  railway  trestles  and  terminals 
rebuilt,  and  also  the  steamship  wharves.  On  account  of  its  position  Galveston  forms 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  southwest  of  the  country,  of  which  cotton 
is  the  most  important.  The  course  of  the  West  Indian  hurricane  which  devastated 
Galveston  is  thus  described  by  the  professor  of  meteorolc^  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau :  "The  storm  was  first  noted  near  the  Windward  Islands  of  the  West 
Indies  in  the  dosing  days  of  August  During  the  first  days  of  Sa>tember  the  storm 
moved  westward  over  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  recurved  northward  over  west-central 
Cuba.  By  the  night  of  September  6  its  centre  had  reached  the  southern  Florida  pen- 
insula. From  there  the  storm  made  an  abnormal  curve  to  the  westward,  which,  as 
usual  with  such  storms,  greatly  increased  its  intensity,  and  it  then  passed  directly 
over  Galveston.  The  maximum  wind  velocity  reported  was  96  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  lowest  barometric  reading,  28.53  inches.  The  principal  agent  of  destruction  at 
Galveston  was  water  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Galveston  Bay.  The  northerly 
gale  which  was  blowing  before  the  tempest  came  threw  waves  from  Galveston  Bay 
upon  the  island,  while  simultaneously  a^inst  that  gale  a  storm  wave  from  the  gulf, 
impelled  by  the  advancing  hurricane,  flooded  the  island  from  the  seaward  side.  The 
floods  thus  produced  exceeded  by  eight  or  nine  feet  any  previous  flood_  which  ever 
visited  the  city  of  Galveston."  In  an  article  in  the  National  Geographic  Magasine 
Mr.  W  J  McGee,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  asserted  that 
the  geographic  position  of  Galveston  necessarily  exposed  the  city  to  recurrent 
dangers.  Galveston  is  built  upon  the  east  end  of  a  low-lying  sand-bank  or  key,  some 
thirty  miles  long  and  six  or  seven  miles  wide  at  the  place  of  greatest  breadth.  The 
earth  of  the'island  is  composed  of  sands,  silts,  and  mud,  deposited  by  wave  and  cur- 
rent action  and  in  general  uncemented  by  calcareous  or  silicious  substances.  The 
elongation  and  gradual  slope  of  the  island  indicate  that  it  is  in  effect  a  storm  record, 
levelled  by  great  but  infrequent  tempests.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Galveston  Island 
is  the  last  of  the  west-coast  system  of  keys,  and  that  between  it  and  Atchafalya  Bay 
there  are  numerous  submei^ed  k^s,  prove  that  the  land  has  been  subsiding  for 
many  centuries,  and  "that  it  is  merely  by  chance  of  weather  history  that  Galveston  so 
long  survived."  Finally,  "it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  of  all  localities  on  the 
gulf  coast  Galveston  is  most  exposed ;  it  is  the  last  of  the  great  natural  embankments 
of  the  west  coast  remaining  unsubmerged,  and  hence  is  open  to  a  wider  range  of 
gales  than  any  other;  it  is  the  point  of- contact,  between  opposing  forces,  the  land 
subsidence  on  the  one  hand  and  wave  building  on  the  other  hand." 

Right  of  Negroes  to  be  Impanelled  for  Jury  Duty. — On  April  16,  1900,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  overruling  the  decision  of  the  Texas 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  and  quashit^  an  indictment  for  murder  found  by  the 
Galveston  grand  jury  on  November  24,  1897,  against  a  negro  named  Seth  Carter.  It 
appeared  from  the  record  that  the  negro  in  question  before  he  had  been  arraigned  or 
had  pleaded  to  his  indictment  had  moved  to  the  court  that  the  indictment  against  him 
be  set  aside  for  the  reason  that  the  grand  jury,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  extending 
for  many  years  past,  had  been  impanelled  from  lists  of  white  men  only,  though  ne- 
groes constituted  about  one-fourth  of  the  people  and  voters  of  Galveston,  and  because 
this  exclusion  of  ne|:roes  from  the  grand  jury  deprived  the  defendant  of  the  equal 
rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  and  because  the  indictment  was  there- 
fore illegal.  The  motion  was  denied  !»'  the  court,  and  the  negro  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  Supreme  Court  held  its  decision  that  the 
motion  of  the  negro  should  have  been  granted  by  the  Texas  court,  and  it  held  also 
that  "whenever,  by  any  action  of  a  State,  whether  through  its  Legislature,  through 
its  courts,  or  through  its  executive  or  administrative  officers,  all  persons  of  the 
African  race  are  excluded  solely  because  of  their  race  or  color  from  serving  as  grand 
jurors  in  the  criminal  prosecution  of  a  person  of  the  African  race,  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  is  denied  to  him,  contrary  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Legislation, — Among  acts  passed  by  the  Texas  Legislature  in  1900  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Directing  that  independent  school  districts  should  have  seven  instead  of  six 
trustees,  and  that  the  trustees  should  serve  for  two  instead  of  four  years ;  extending 
the  time  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal  of  money  used  to  purchase  schools ;  set- 
ting aside  4,140,195  acres  of  land  for  purposes  of  the  State  school  funds ;  prohibiting 
teachers,  trustees,  or  superintendents  of  schools  from  acting  as  agents  for  text- 
books; reducing  the  amount  to  be  levied  on  every  $100  of  real  property  in  the  State 
from  20  to  16^  cents;  authorizing  the  submission  to  the  voters  of  the  State  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  permiting  in  certain  counties  taxation  for  purposes  of 
irrigation.  This  amendment  was  deteated  at  the  elections  in  November. 

ElectioHs—At  the  State  elections  in  1900  the  Democratic  candidate  Joseph  D. 
Sayers  received  383,850  votes,  and  Hann»,  the  Republican  candidate,  received  109,- 
173.  The  Democratic  pluralify  was  i74Joj&,  F.  A.  Witliairo  (Dem.)  was  elected 
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associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  present  State  government  and  jndidaiT 
are  controlled  entirely  by  the  Democratic  party. 

All  of  the  13  represenutives  to  the  56th  Congress  were  returned  to  tfie  S7th  Con- 
gress with  but  two  exceptions:  J.  W.  Bailey  (Dem.)  of  the  fifth  district  was  suc- 
ceeded by  C.  B.  Randall  (Dem.),  and  R.  B.  Hawley  (Rep.]>  was  succeeded  by  George 
F.  Burgess  (Dem.)  in  the  tenth  district.  In  the  State  Legislature  in  1900  there  were 
I  Republican  and  30  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  i  Republican,  118  Democrats  and  9 
Populists  in  the  House.  In  the  Legislature  of  1901  there  will  be  31  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  and  127  Democrats  aiul  i  Populist  in  the  Hoase. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  121,173  votes  and  Bryan  received  267,- 
243.  In  i8p6  McKinley  received  167,520  votes  and  Bnran  received  290,862  votes. 
Thus  Bryan's  plurality  was  reduced  from  202,914  in  1896  to  146,760  in  190a 

Slate  OMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  oifficcrs  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  Joseph  D.  Sayers;  lieutenant-governor,  J.  N.  Browning;  secretarjr  of  state, 
D.  H.  Hardy;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Robbins;  comptroller,  R.  W.  Finley;  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  J.  S.  Kendall ;  commissioner  of  asricqltttre,  Jefferson  Johnson ; 
adjutant-general,  Thomas  Scurry;  commtsnoner  of  General  Land  Office,  Charles 
Rogan;  attorney-general,  T,  S.  Smith— all  Democrats. 

Judiciary;  Supreme  Court — Chief  Justice,  Reuben  R.  Gaines;  associate  justices, 
T.  J,  Brown  and  F.  A.  Williams;  clerk,  Charles  L.  Morse — all  Democrats. 

State  officers  for  ipoi :  Executive — same  as  for  1900  except  that  R.  M.  Love  and 
C  Rogan  replace  Finley  and  Johnson  as  comptroller  and  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture respectively. 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  1900.  _ 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Coi^ress)  :  T.  H.  BaU  (HnntsviUe), 
S.  B.  Cooper  (Beaumont),  R.  C.  De  Graff«ireid  (Longview),!.  L.  Shephard  (Tex- 
arkana),  J.  W.  Bailey,  R.  E.  Burke  (Dallas),  R.  L.  Henry  (Waco),  S.  W.  T.  Lan- 
ham  (Weatherford),  A.  S.  Burleson  (Austin),  R.  B.  Hawl^,  Ritdolph  Kleberg 
(Cuero),  James  L.  Slayden  (San  Antonio),  J.  H.  Stephens  (Vernon) — all  Demo- 
crats except  Hawley  (Rep.). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  rgoo,  except 
that  C.  B.  Randell  (Dem.)  and  G.  F.  Burgess  (Dem.)  replace  Bailey  and  Hawlqr. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Horace  Chilton  (nntil  1901)  and  C.  A.  Cul- 
berson (until  1905) — both  Democrats. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress):  C.  A.  Culberson  (until  1905)  from  Dallas; 
one  vacancy. 

TBXAS^  UNZVBRSITT  OF,  Austin,  Tex.,  with  medical  department  at  Galves- 
ton, opened  1883,  and  is  one  of  the  important  colleges  of  the  Sottth.  It  had  in 
Z899-1900  a  facul^  of  83,  and  a  student  body,  omitting  duplicated  names  and  171 
students  in  the  summer  school,  of  870,  as  follows:  Literature,  science,  and  arts. 
561 ;  law,  169;  medical,  222.  The  library  contains  about  35,000  volumes,  the  addi- 
tions of  the  past  two  years  being  3677  books,  of  which  2450  were  gifts.  Revised 
entrance  requirements,  formulated  in  1899-1900,  are  to  go  into  effect  in  1902,  and 
there  has  been  an  adjustment  of  the  requirements  of  the  three  academic  degrees, 
A.B.,B.L.,and  B.S., making  them  substantially  equal.  Recent  additions  to  theequip- 
ment  include  the  enlargement  of  University  Hall,  at  a  cost  of  about  $26,000,  and 
other  permament  improvements  aggregating  in  cost  about  $42,000.  In  the  Gal- 
veston storm  of  September  8,  1900,  the  medical  department  buildings  were  dam- 
aged to  the  extent  of  about  $60,000,  rendering  tbem  unfit  for  use.  Temporary 
repairs  were  made,  and  the  school  opened  its  year  on  November  15.  The  total 
university  income  of  the  year  was  $169,145. 

THOMPSON,  Eknest  (Evan)  Seton.  an  American  artist  and  author,  was  bom 
in  South  Shields,  England,  August  14.  i860,  and  speQt  the  years  1866-S7  in  Canadian 
woods  and  on  the  plains  of  the  West  He  was  educated  at  the  Collegiate  Institute, 
Toronto,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  London ;  and  from  1890-96  studitxl  art  at  Paris. 
Much  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  wild  life  was  acquired  during  his  service  as 
naturalist  to  the  government  of  Manitoba  province.  To  science  he  has  contributed 
Birds  of  Manitoba,  Mammals  of  Manitoba,  and  The  Art  Anaiomy  of  Animals;  bat 
he  is  best  known  for  the  eight  popular  sketches  published  as  Wtid  Animals  I  Have 
Known  (1898).  During  190D  Mr.  Thompson  published  The  Biography  of  a  Grisaj, 
and  was  prominently  in  demand  as  a  lecturer. 

THOMPSON  (Jambs)  Mauucb.  the  American  author,  was  bom  at  Furfield, 

Ind.,  September  9.  1844 ;  afterward  resided  m  Kentucky  and  (Georgia.  He  fought 
through  the  Civil  War  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  then  practised  law  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind.  In  1878  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  in  1885-^  State 
geologist  He  has  been  an  editor  of  the  New  York  Independent,  and  has  published 
Hoosier  Mosaics  (.187 S)  ■  The  Witekery  of  Archery  (1878);  A  Tallahasee  Girl 
(1882);  Songs  of  Fair  Weather  (1883);  Byways  and  Bird  Notts  (1885);  The 
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Slory  of  Louiskma  (18BB).  and  Thg  Ethics  of  Literary  Art  (z8p3).  In  xgoo  appeared 
the  long-projected  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  a  narrative  of  adranturons  warnre  in 
the  frontier  IndUna  of  1771}. 

raOBIPBON,  Richard  WicciinoN,  ex-secretary  of  tlie  navy,  died  at  Terra 
Haute,  Ind.,  February  9,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  Culpcper  County,  Va.,  June  9,  1809, 
went  to  Kentucky  in  1831,  and  then  removed  to  Lawrence  County,  Ind.  In  1834 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  during  the  next  two  years  was  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Indiana  Legislature  and  of  the  State  Senate  in  1836-38.  For 
a  short  time  he  was  president  of  the  Senate  and  acting  lieutenant-governor.  He  was 
a  member  of  Congress  in  1841-43.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
conventions  of  18&  and  1876.  In  1867-69  he  was  judge  of  the  fifth  Indiana  circuit, 
and  in  1877-81  served  as  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  Hayes  cabinet.  In  the  latter 
year  he  be»me  chairman  of  the  American  committee  gf  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 
He  wrote:  Footprints  of  the  Jesuits;  The  Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power;  History  of 
the  Tariff;  Personal  Recollections  of  Sixteen  Presidents. 

TIBBTSnr.  See  Chjitbse  Ehpirb  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

In  spite  of  the  many  rumors,  the  United  States  still  fails  to  show  a  single 
tin  deposit  of  value,  much  less  to  produce  any  ore  of  this  metal,  and  as  a  result  the 
imports  into  this  country  continue  to  be  very  large.  The  world's  production  stUI 
comes  largely  from  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  output  from  all  countries  during 
1900  is  given  in  long  tons  as  follows:  Straits  Settlements,  46,041;  Banka,  12,843; 
Billiton,  5678;  Bolivia,  4350;  Cornwall,  3910;  Australia,  3200;  total,  76,022.  The 
total  amount  shows  an  increase  of  2278  tons  over  the  production  for  1899.  During 
the  year  igoo  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States  69,068,568  pounds  of  tin 
valued  at  ¥i9458>586,  a  decrease  b-om  the  total  imports  in  1899,  amounting  to  16,- 
746,105  pounds. 

TOiBACXTO.  The  following  table,  giving,  in  dutiable  pounds,  the  imports  of 
tobacco  into  the  United  States,  is  t^en  from  the  monthly  summary,  for  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department : 
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Of  these  totals,  4,130,717  pounds,  valued  at  $2,832,497  (in  1898),  11,029,548  pounds, 
valued  at  $7,025,684  (in  i899)>  and  14,935,662  pounds,  valued  at  $8,837,234  (in  1900), 
came  from  Cuta. 
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$3,310,184 

From  the  same  source  are  taken  the  following  figures,  giving  the  exports  of 
domestic  tobacco  from  the  United  States: 
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Of  these  totals,  82^,418  pounds,  valued  at  $7,934^225  (in  1898),  125,807.585 
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pounds  valued  at  $11,141,719  (in  1899),  and  09,398,240  poands,  valued  at  $9,381,018 
(in  1900),  were  shipped  to  Uie  Unitra  Kingdom. 
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$5,188,107 

Of  which  amounts,  shipments  valued  at  ^90,695  (in  1S9S),  $822,947  (in  1899),  and 
$1,008,316  (in  1900),  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  values  of  exports  of  foreign  tobacco  from  the  United  States  for  the  last  two 
years  are  given  below,  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  imported  tobacco  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States: 
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An  estimate  of  the  tobacco  cro^  by  States  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
made  in  1896,  and  is  given  below  in  ord^r  of  production: 
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The  largest  crop  since  1882  was  that  of  1888,  when  total  production  of  the  above 
States  aggregated  s65,795.ooo  pounds,  valued  at  $43,666,665. 
TOBAGO.   See  Trinidad. 
TOOOIiAND.  See  Colonies. 

TOIiSTOT,  Leo  (Lyoff  or  Lvkff)  NikolAyevich,  Count,  was.  perhaps,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  novelists  during  1900.  Early  in  the  year  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by 
Resurrection  was  at  its  height.  Certain  critics  of  technique  deemed  the  story  dis- 
connected; but  no  one  denied  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  worthy  of  the  author  of 
Sebastopol,  War  and  Peace,  and  Anna  Karinina.  A  new  edition  of  his  works  in 
twelve  volumes,  edited  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  appeared  and  also  a  volume  of 
Essays,  Letters,  and  Miscellanies,  cc^tected  from  magazine  articles  written  1^  Tolstoy 
himself  and  by  his  admirers.  Durii^  the  year  he  wrote  a  play,  called  The  Corpse, 
in  which  a  worthless  husband  is  persuaded  by  the  man  who  wishes  to  marry  his 
wife  to  disappear,  as  though  dead,  in  order  that  the  marriage  may  be  consummated. 
The  husband  does  make  way  for  his  rival,  but  finally  reveals  the  secret.  The  three 
parties  to  the  deception  are  sent  to  Siberia  for  bigamy,  where  a  dHouement,  similar 
to  that  in  Resurrection,  relieves  the  situation.   He  wrote  also  an  article  on  suicide, 
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pointing  out  that  inasmuch  as  life  is  given  us  not  for  our  pleasure,  but  as  an 
opportnnij^  of  perfecting  ourselves,  there  is  no  excuse  for  cutting  it  short.  His 
remarks  in  Resurrection  concerning  "the  meaningless  much-speaking,"  "the  blas- 
phemous incantation  over  bread  and  wine,"  and  other  criticisms  of  the  Established 
Church  brought  upon  him  the  excommunication  which  had  been  threatened  for 
thirty  years. 
TONGA  XSIiAKDS.   See  Friendly  Islands. 

TONQUIN,  a  French  dependency,  forming  a  part  of  French  Indo-China,  bor- 
ders the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  between  Anam  on  the  south  and  the  Chinese  prov- 
inces of  Yunnan,  Kwang-si,  and  Kwantung  on  the  north.  The  country  is  divided 
into  fourteen  provinces,  whose  area  is  placed  at  119,660  square  miles  and  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  at  i3,ooo,ooa  The  capital  and  most  important  city  is  Hanoi,  an 
aggregation  of  villages  with  a  population  of  about  150,00a  Since  the  govern- 
ment of  Ton^luin  has  been  in  the  hands  of  an  official  French  resident  under  the 
governor-general  of  French  Indo-China,  who  is  also  stationed  at  Hanoi.  Besides 
a  part  of  the  French  army  of  occupation  in  Indo-China,  there  are  in  Tonquin 
nearly  15,000  native  troops.  Accordmg  to  the  budget  of  1899,  the  local  revenue 
amounted  to  about  3,993,000  piastres,  while  the  French  budget  of  1900  showed  an 
expenditure  for  Tonquin  of  390,000  francs.  The  principal  crop  is  rice,  the  export 
of  which  is  sent  largely  to  Hong  Kong;  other  important  products  are  sugar,  cot- 
ton, silk,  fruits,  tobacco,  pepper  and  coffee.  Iron  and  copper  are  mined.  Coal  depos- 
its are  worked  to  a  small  extent  at  Kebao  and  at  Hongay,  which  is  near  Haiphang, 
the  chief  port  and  trading  centre  of  the  country.  In  lego  the  imports  amounted  to 
43,661,000  francs,  of  which  20,413,000  francs  were  credited  to  France  or  her  colon- 
ies, and  the  exports  were  valued  at  about  16,425,000  francs.  In  addition  there  is  a 
land  trade  with  Yunnan.  There  is  a  railway  04  miles  in  length,  and  several  new 
lines  have  been  projected.  One  of  these  the  French  propose  to  extend  into  Chi- 
nese territory  as  far  as  Yiinnan  City.   See  Indo-China. 

TOWNS,  Charles  Arnette,  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Populist  Convention  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  in  May,  1000  (see 
Presidential  Campaign,  paragraph  Other  Conventions),  on  the  national  ticket  with 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  He  withdrew  after  the  nomination  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
by  the  National  Democratic  Convention.  Mr.  Towne  was  born  in  Oakland  County, 
Mich.,  November  21,  1858.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  settled  in  Dnluth,  Minn. 
In  1895  he  was  sent  to  Congress  on  the  Republican  ticket,  but  the  following  year 
he  left  the  Republican  National  Convention,  because  of  its  advocacy  of  the  gold 
standard,  and  became  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  free  silver.  In  1897  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  .the  National  Silver  Republican  party,  and  in  iBga  he  received 
the  vote  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  as  Fusion  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate. 

TRASB  UNIONS.  Belgium. — The  progress  of  the  trade-union  movement  in  the 
course  of  the  year  can  best  be  brought  out  by  tracing  its  development  in  the  leading 
industrial  countries  of  the  world.  The  second  national  congress  of  Belgium  trade 
unions  met  at  Brussels  December  24-25.  J900.  According  to  the  returns  of  the 
census  of  the  trade  unions,  it  speared  that  there  were  about  62,000  trade  unions  in 
Belgium,  or  6.64  per  cent,  of  the  working  people.  Taking  the  figures  by  sexes,  Q^si 
per  cent,  of  all  men  were  organized  as  against  1.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  women.  The 
per  cent,  of  organized  workers  in  various  trades  ranges  from  less  than  I  per  cent 
m  the  building  trades  to  30  per  cent,  in  transportation.  The  miners  and  quarrymen 
are  organized  to  the  extent  of  lo  per  cent. ;  metal  trades,  7  per  cent. ;  tobacco  work- 
ers, 9  per  cent;  ^lass  workers, 28 per  cent.;  printing  trade, 25  per  cent.  The  total 
number  of  working  pec^le  was  822,976,  of  which  629,937  were  men,  and  193,039 


Canada. — The  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  was  held  at  Ottawa  in  Sep- 
tember, 1900.  The  Congress  submitted  to  a  vote  01  the  members  of  all  the  affiliated 
trade  unions  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  forming  an  independent  labor  party. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  expressed  in  the  following  resolution  passed  by  the  con- 
gress: "In  the  opinion  of  this  congress  the  result  of  the  referendum  vote  on  inde- 
pendent political  action  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  justify  the  congress  in  taking 
such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  further  progress  of  such  action."  In 
addition  another  resolution  was  passed  instructing  the  trade  unions  to  nominate 
candidates  for  Parliament  wherever  they  felt  strong  enough  to  do  so.  Two  trade 
tmionists  have  been  elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  since  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  The  next  congress  will  be  held  in  September,  1901,  in  the  city  of 
Brantford. 

Denmark. — According  to  the  official  returns  for  1900  there  were  nearly  100,000 
trade  unionists  in  Denmark  in  that  year.  It  is  estimated  that  over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
male  workers,  and  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  female,  arc  or^nized.  The  proportion 
varies  for  different  trades,  being  as  high  as  95  per  cent  m  the  building  trades. 


women. 
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France. — In  1899,  the  latest  year  for  which  there  are  available  statistics,  there  were 
2361  trade  unions  in  France,  with  a  membership  of  419,761.  There  are  two  central 
labor  OTKanizations  in  France  Crying  to  embrace  the  unions  of  the  various  crafts. 
One  is  known  as  the  Confederation  Generate  du  Travail,  and  the  other  as  the 
FidiraHon  des  Bourses  du  Travail  de  France.  The  former  was  fionnded  in  1895  and 
is  composed  of  15  national  and  departmental  unions,  with  a  membership  of  x07,aoo; 
or  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  union  membership  of  the  country.  Tbe  latter  was 
founded  in  1892  and  is  proving  to  be  a  more  vigorous,  successful  and  praminng 
organization.  The  Eighth  National  Congress  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  Exchanges 
was  held  at  Paris  in  September,  1900.  Among  the  questions  considered  by  the  con- 
gress was  the  creation  of  a  national  labor  statistical  employment  office.  The  con- 
gress approved  the  organization  of  the  office,  but  urged  the  executive  committee  to 
exercise  care  lest  it  supply  employers  of  striking  workmen  with  other  men.  It  also 
adopted  the  American  method  of  using  union  labels  to  identify  goods  made  by  union 
labor  and  decided  to  establish  a  museum  of  labor  in  connection  with  each  labOT  ex- 
change, to  contain  samples  of  products  together  with  statistics,  and  also  a  national 
labor  museum  under  the  executive  committee  of  the  federation.  Each  local  museum 
is  to  send  an  exact  copy  of  its  every  new  accession  to  the  National  Aluseum,  which 
will  thus  serve  as  the  central  place  of  information  for  the  whole  country.  Among 
other  questions  considered  by  the  congress  was  .Technical  instruction.  The  local  ex- 
chai^es  had  been  asked  to  express  their  opinions  as  to  (a)  whether  the  possession 
of  technical  education  tends  to  raise  wages;  (^))  whether  it  has  served  to  raise  tech- 
nical skill  of  workmen  in  general;  (f)  whether  the  workmen  benefited  by  it  have 
remained  in  the  ranks  and  been  loyal  to  the  principle  of  solidarity  to  their  comrades, 
or  have  become  foremen,  super^-isors,  etc. ;  {d)  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  add 
to  the  technical  instruction  of  adult  workmen  elemcntapr  instruction  of  their  children. 

Germany. — From  the  report  of  the  central  executive  committee  of  the  German 
trade  unions  (Generalkommission  dcr  Gewcrkscbaficn  Dculsclilands),  it  appears 
that  the  trade-union  movement  in  Germany  has  been  making  great  progress.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  central  committee  in  iSpi,  the  total  membership  of  the 
unions  affiliated  with  it  has  increa<:ed  from  277.650  to  580,473  in  1899  (including 
19,260  women),  the  increase  during  the  latter  year  being  89,100  members.  The  in- 
crease continued  also  in  1900,  although  no  exact  figures  are  available  as  yet  The  cen- 
tral committee  conducted  a  very  energetic  and  successful  campaign  a^inst  the  pro- 
posed law  introduced  by  the  German  government  in  the  Reichstag,  which,  under  the 
plausible  pretext  of  protecting  non-union  laborers  from  intimidation  in  case  of 
strikes,  was  designed  to  put  an  effective  check  on  the  growth  of  trade  unions  in  the 
empire.  Under  the  initiative  of  tbe  central  committee,  a  conference  of  the  various 
national  unions  was  held  in  Hamburg,  in  April,  1900.  Although  no  definite  and 
binding  decisions  were  formulated,  the  disaission  of  the  mutual  grievances  helped 
to  dear  up  a  good  deal  of  hitherto  controversial  ground,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  will  be  arrived  at  before  long.  The  committee  publishes 
a  weekly  paper  which  is  constantly  growing  in  circulation.  In  addition  to  diese 
trade  unions,  whose  membership  is  lately  and  leadership  entirely  socialistic, 
there  is  another  federation  of  unions  known  as  the  Gewerkvereine.  The  latter  are 
opposed  to  socialism,  believe  in  a  policy  of  co-operation  with,  rather  than  resistance 
to  employers,  and  concentrate  their  chief  efforts  in  mutual  aid  in  case  of  sickness, 
unemployment,  etc. 

Great  Britain. — According  to  the  returns  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade,  there 
were  1292  trade  anions  in  1899  (the  latest  f^ures  available),  having  14,549  brvnches. 
and  a  membership  exceeding  1.S00.000.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
the  greater  part  of  the  trade  unions  is  concentrated  in  the  mining,  enipneerit^, 
bnilmng,  and  textile  trades;  these  four  groups  embracing  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  all 
the  organized  workers  in  Great  Britain. 
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The  above  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  299,^  members,  or  nearly  20  per  cent, 
since  1892.  The  total  number  of  female  trade  unionists  in  1899  was  120,448,  or  7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  trade-union  membership,  and  39  per  cent,  of  the  membership  of 
those  unions  which  include  women.  The  British  trade  unions  are  represented  in  two 
central  organizations :  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress.  Of  the  two  the  former  is  of  very  recent  formation,  having  been 
started  in  1890.  Although  it  has  been  in  existence  only  a  year,  it  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.  At  the  time  of  its  oiganization  it  consisted  of  44  unions,  with  a  member- 
ship of  343,000,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  trade-union  membtrship  of  the 
country. 

United  States.-r-FoT  a  partial  account  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  United  States, 
see  article  Fedebation  of  Labor,  American. 

Nezv  York. — From  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  it  appeared  that 
there  were  245,332  organized  workmen  in  that  State  at  the  close  of  September, 
1900.  Only  37  per  cenL  of  these  men  were  to  be  found  in  "inland  cities  and  towns." 
the  rest — i.e.,  nearly  two-thirds  of  al!  the  trade  unionists— belonging  to  New  York 
City.  The  following  table  ^ows  the  distribution  of  the  membership  by  trades : 

XEHBZBSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 
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From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  New  York  has  been  gaining  on  the 
rest  of  the  State  in  the  proportion  of  trade-union  membership  during  the  last  two 
years,  which  bears  out  the  results  of  general  observation  that  the  larger  the  city,  the 
greater  the  opportunities  of  organization  enjoyed  by  labor. 
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124.868 
129.993 
iao.664 
141,687 
152,800 
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168.887 
1M,4H 

49,888 
60.523 
67.771 
67,888 
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70,404 
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239.538 
847,668 
M6,8S9 

88.6 
89.1 
30.7 
88.8 
81.0 
84.1 
88.1 
87.0 

TRATTiTi,  Henry  Duff,  D.C.L.,  editor  of  Literature,  died  in  London,  February  21, 
1900.  Born  at  Blackheath,  England,  August  14,  1842,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London,  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  In  1869  he  was 
'Called  to  the  bar  of  tbe  Inner  Temple,  and  during  the  following  year  and  1871  was 
inspector  of  returns  under  the  Education  act.  In  1873  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  and  later  was  connected  with  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  Daily  Telegraph, 
the  Saturday  Review,  and  also  the  Observer.  He  was  editor  of  Social  England 
and  of  Literature.  His  oillected  writings  include:  Central  Government  (English 
Citizen  Series)  (1881);  Sterne  and  Coleridge  (English  Men  of  Letters  Series) 
(1882  and  1884  respectively)  ;  Recaptured  Rhymes  (1SS2)  ;  The  New  Lucian  (1884)  ; 
Shaftesbury  (English  Worthies  Series)  (1886);  IViUiam  III.  (Twelve  English 
Statesmen)  (1888);  StraWord  (English  Men  of  Action  Series)  (1889);  Saturday 
Songs  (1890);  Lord  Salisbury  (The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers)  (1891);  Number 
Twenty  (1892)  ;  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Franklin  (1896) ;  From  Cairo  to  the  Soudan 
Frontier  (i8g6)  ;  Lord  Cromer  (1897) ;  The  New  Fiction  and  Other  Essays  on 
Literary  Subjects  (1897). 
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TRANS<ANDBAN  RAILWAT.  See  Chile  (paragraph  Communications). 
TRANS-SAHARAN  RAILWAY.  See  Africa  (paragraph  French  Possessions). 

TRAN8-8IBBRIAN  RAILWAT.  In  May.  1900,  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway, 
which  has  been  under  constructioo  since  1891,  was  opened  to  traffic  from  Chelya- 
bin^,  on  the  European  frontier  of  Russia,  to  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  magnitude  of  this  line  as  an  engineering  work,  the  important  role  which  it  is 
expected  to  play  in  the  world's  commerce,  and  the  opening  which  it  has  afforded 
for  Russian  activities  in  China  and  the  far  east,  make  it  an  enterprise  of  excep- 
tional interest,  and  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  conditions  which  brought  it 
into  existence  and  controlled  its  construction  may  well  be  included  in  a  record  of 
the  notable  events  of  1900. 

Siberia  has  formed  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  practically  since  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  Peking  treaty  of  i860  recognized  definitely  Russia's  pos- 
session of  the  whole  Amur  region  and  a  port  was  opened  upon  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
About  this  time  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Russia  caused  a  strong  tide  of  emigra- 
tion to  flow  toward  Siberia,  and  the  resulting  increase  in  population  induced  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II.  to  study  various  schemes  for  giving  greater  value  to  his 
immense  Asiatic  possessions.  The  most  important  of  these  schemes  was  the 
building  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Work  was  actually  commenced  at  Vladi- 
vostok on  the  Pacific  in  1891  and  at  Chelyabinsk,  near  the  European  frontier,  in 
1&2.  As  ortgtnaHy  planned  this  line  was  divided  into  six  sections  as  follows: 
Western  Siberia,  Chelyabinsk  to  Ob,  878  miles;  Central  Siberia,  Ob  to  Irkutsk, 
1134  miles;  Circum-Batkal,  Irkutsk  to  Mysovaya,  198  miles;  Trans-Baikal,  Myso- 
vaya  to  Sryetensk,  685  miles;  Amur  Section,  Sryetenrfc  to  Khabarovsk,  1373 
miles;  Usuri  Section,  Khabarovsk  to  Vladivostok,  474  miles. 

The  Circum-Baikal  line  has  not  yet  been  built  and  the  Amur  River  division  has 
been  replaced  by  another  location,  but  all  the  other  divisions  are  actually  in  opera- 
tion as  originally  planned.  The  change  in  the  eastern  division  was  brought  about 
by  the  fact  that  the  Amur  River  line  was  difficnlt  of  constrnction  and  costly;  and 
especially  because  the  treaty  of  1896,  negotiated  between  the  Chinese  government 
and  the  Russian- Chinese  Bank,  opened  up  to  Russia  a  much  more  advantageous 
route  to  Vladivostok.  This  Manchurian  line  is  952  miles  long  from  Nagadan. 
where  it  leaves  the  original  location,  to  Vladivostok,  and  not  including  the  South 
Manchurian  branch  leading  to  Port  Arthur.  By  the  new  route  the  total  distance 
from  Chelyabinsk  to  Vladivostok  has  been  reduced  to  3961  miles  or  4238  miles 
to  Port  Arthur.  Of  this  total,  2666  miles  are  now  in  operation.  If  we  add  to  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  proper  its  two  Chinese  lines,  now  under  construction,  the 
aggregate  length  of  the  system  is  about  4710  miles  and  includes  over  2300 
structures  in  stone  or  iron.  At  the  present  time  it  requires  about  25  days  to 
travel  from  Paris  to  Vladivostok,  including  the  trip  by  transfer  steamer  across 
Lake  Baikal.  The  rails  now  used  weigh  40.8  pounds  per  yard,  and  the  condition 
of  the  roadbed  is  such  that  a  speed  exceeding  10.S  miles  per  hour  is  not  practicable. 
It  is  expected  that  by  1905,  however,  this  roadbed  will  be  so  improved  that  the 
running  time  can  be  reduced  one-half. 

Over  the  larger  part  of  the  Western  Siberian  Division  the  cultivation  of  cereals 
is  highly  developed,  especiallly  in  the  rich  districts  about  Tobolsk,  and  the  raising 
of  cattle  is  conducted  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  country  itself  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  ^reat  plains  broken  by  scattered  clumps  of  young  trees,  with  birch  trees 
predominating.  There  are  also  many  lakes  of  brackish  or  sulphurous  water;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  some  geological  phenomenon  still  unexplained,  the 
water  in  these  lakes,  although  they  are  often  close  together,  assumes  different 
levels  and  that  some  of  the  lakes  will  disappear  suddenly  to  reappear  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years.  While  the  soil  of  the  region  is  rich,  the  subsoil,  made  up 
entirely  of  deposits  of  a  recent  formation,  is  devoid  of  all  interest  from  a  minera- 
logical  point  of  view,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway  line.  For  all  masonry 
the  necessary  cut  stone  and  cement  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance.  In  the 
Altai  Mountains,  however,  gold,  iron,  argentiferous  lead,  copper,  and  coal  are 
abundant,  especially  in  the  mining  district  of  Semipalatinsk,  where  the  output 
already  demands  the  construction  of  a  branch  railway.  The  country  is  so  flat  that 
the  grades  of  the  railway  are  very  light,  and  the  maximum  earthwork  amounted 
to  about  23,300  cubic  yards  per  mile  and  was  executed  at  an  average  cost  of  ten 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  Upon  this  Western  Siberian  division  there  are  274  bridges, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  four  iron  bridges  crossing  the  Tobol,  Ishim. 
Irtysh  and  Ob  rivers.  As  the  lake  water  is  usually  brackish  and  unfit  for  boiler 
use,  seven  artesian  well  stations  have  been  established  along  the  division,  and  the 
water  thus  obtained  is  chemically  purified.  In  connection  with  the  railway  work 
of  this  division^  extensive  drainage  operations  have  been  commenced  which  will 
eventually  reclaim  and  give  value  to  some  11,000,000  acres  of  the  marshy  land  near 
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Kainsk.  On  January  i,  1900.  about  875.000  acres  had  been  reclaimed  by  the  con- 
struction of  430  miles  of  canals  and  the  sinking  of  more  than  1000  wells. 

In  i8g8  the  Western  Siberian  Railway  carried  to  the  commercial  centres  of 
Russia  and  Europe  393,120  metric  tons  of  merchandise,  28o,4C9  metric  tons  of 
grain,  and  112,713  metric  tons  of  food  products  and  raw  materials.  Between  1896 
and  1898  over  280,000  emigrants  settled  upon  lands  sold  to  them  by  the  state 
under  most  Cavorable  terms.  Each  male  emigrant  receives  40  acres,  is  released 
from  import  duties  for  three  years,  and  he  can  delay  payment  for  the  land  for 
three  years  after  his  return  from  military  duty.  Upon  their  arrival  these  emigrants 
are  received  in  roomy  government  barracks  which  are  supplied  with  restaurants 
and  hospitals  with  gratuitous  medical  care.  These  accommodations  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Emigration.  In  this  manner  nearly  13,750,000  acres 
of  good  state  land  have  been  distributed  to  emigrants  from  1893-99,  principally 
in  the  governments  of  Tomsk,  Tobolsk  and  in  Akmolinsk,  where  the  climate 
utproaches  nearly  to  that  of  Central  Russia.  The  Central  Siberian  division  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  traverses  a  section  of  the  country  which  is  largely  moun- 
tainous and  wooded,  and  as  a  consequence  982  bridges  of  various  types,  including 
structures  of  wood,  iron  and  masonry,  had  to  be  constructed.  The  largest  of  these 
bridges,  that  over  the  Yenisei,  is  853.42  metres  (2800  feet)  long  and  consists  of  six 
spans.  Owing  to  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  the  larger  part  of  the  masonry  in  the 
piers  and  abutments  of  these  bridges  had  to  be  built  in  the  winter  inside  of  shelter 
barracks,  which  could  be  heated.  The  greatest  difficulty  met  with  in  building  this 
division  was  undoubtedly  the  "ta^a,"  or  almost  impenetrable  virgin  forest  which 
rested  upon  a  marshy  bed  about  2.3  feet  thick,  covered  with  a  strong  grass.  Here 
a  wooden  railway  was  first  laid  down,  and  then  the  soil  was  drained  by  a  series 
of  ditches.  Work  in  these  humid  forests  was  very  trying  upon  the  men,  for  they 
often  extended  in  unbroken  stretches  of  from  27  to  46  miles.  Upon  this  division 
the  grades  are  heavy  in  places  and  the  earthwork  averaged  about  32,200  cubic  yards 
per  mile;  it  was  executed  at  an  average  cost  of  16.5  cents  per  cubic  yard.  This 
division  traverses  an  excellent  mining  countpf.  The  high  mountains  capped  by 
eternal  snow  are  thickly  covered  with  virgin  forests  of  great  pines  and  other 
trees,  and  the  valleys  are  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  which 
are  largely  shipped  to  Eastern  Siberia.  In  this  region  the  Altai  Mountains,  called 
by  the  Chinese  the  Mountains  of  Gold,  rise  to  a  mean  height  of  5000  feet  above 
sea  level,  with  the  culminating  peak  ol  Byelukha  attaining  a  height  of  nearly  12,000 
feet.  The  Tomsk  re^on  has  been  exploited  for  its  mineral  wealth  since  1726  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  mineral  centres  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  last 
official  report  gives  the  annual  gold  product  at  7530  pounds,  and  in  124  placer 
workings  of  the  Altai  region,  the  value  of  the  sand  ranges  from  0.54  to  o.S  grammes 
of  gold  per  metric  ton.  Silver,  lead  and  copper  are  found  in  800  mines  in  the  same 
district.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  different  parts  of  Tomsk,  and  jasper,  porphyry, 
agate,  marble  and  brecia  are  mined  in  the  Biysk  district.  The  coal  fiela  of  Kuz- 
netsk has  a  total  length  of  more  than  348  miles  and  a  width  of  about  6j  miles,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  thickness  of  its  seams.  It  is  said  that  the  coal  deposits  of 
Sujensk  are  equally  worthy  of  remark  for  the  mass  of  coal  and  the  excellence  of 
its  quality.  Chlorate  of  sodium  and  Glauber  salts  are  also  extracted  in  great  quan- 
tities irom  the  lakes  in  the  Barnaul  region.  Graphite  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  government  of  Yeniseisk,  this  mineral  being  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  Cum- 
berland and  Ceylon.  The  graphite  used  in  the  Faber  pencils  has  been  taken 
from  the  Irkutsk  district  for  a  long  time.  There  are  also  indications  of  petroleum 
on  the  River  Angara,  26  miles  from  Irkutsk.  The  Central  Siberian  Railway  in 
1898  carried  to  Europe  and  parts  of  eastern  Siberia  a  total  of  254,560  metric  tons 
of  merchandise,  including  54,000  tons  of  grain  sent  eastward.  In  the  same  year 
50,000  emigrants  came  into  this  region. 

The  Circum-Baikal  Division  of  the  main  line  is  yet  to  be  built;  but  communica- 
tion is  maintained  between  the  constructed  lines  by  the  establishment  of  a  transfer 
steamer  service  across  Lake  Baikal;  the  length  of  this  water  transport  being  41.5 
miles.  This  ice-breaking  steamer  will  carry  25  cars,  with  their  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, and  during  the  month  of  February,  1900,  it  maintained  a  speed  of  from 
354  to  6y2  miles  per  hour  through  ice  2.8  feet  thick,  on  which  was  8  inches  of  con- 
gealed snow  transformed  into  ice.  Another  ice-breaker  has  since  been  built  for 
the  transport  of  passengers  only,  and  a  floating  dock  has  been  constructed  for  the 
repair  of  the  two  vessels.  The  Trans-Baikal  Division  was  commenced  on  April 
23. 1895,  and  was  completed  on  May  i.  1900.  Of  this  line  about  85  per  cent,  was  con- 
structed in  a  rocky  soil,  upon  which  dynamite  alone  had  effect.  The  cold  was 
excessive,  the  temperature  reaching  at  times  58*  Fahrenheit  below  zero,  in  the 
mountains.  The  larger  part  of  the  construction  was  done  by  state  prisoners.  At 
a  point  239  miles  from  the  western  end  of  this  division  there  is  a  branch  line  from 
Kaidalovo  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  214.5  miles  long.  This  branch  line,  resulting  from 
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the  abandonment  of  the  Amur  River  Division,  is  intended  to  connect  later  with  the 
Manchurian  line  at  Nagadan.  Work  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1900,  and 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  finished  in  1902  along  with  the  Manchurian  railway  proper  and 
the  branch  to  Port  Arthur.  The  rail  adopted  for  this  branch  is  heavier  than  that 
employed  on  the  main  line;  weighing  about  55  pounds  per  yard.  For  this  reason 
better  train  speeds  can  be  maintained.  Upon  this  branch  there  are  48  masonry 
culverts,  103  wooden  bridges  and  50  iron  bridges.  The  Trans-Baikal  region  1^ 
Siberia  is  cut  by  the  mountains  of  Yablonovoi,  running  southwest  and  northwest 
and  reaching  a  height  of  8200  feet  above  sea  level.  This  country  is  very  rich  in 
minerals,  especially  coal,  although  little  actual  mining  has  been  done.  Gold  is 
found  in  placer  deposits  which  have  been  worked  for  over  a  century.  Argentifer- 
ous lead  mines  near  Nerchinsk  have  been  worked  by  the  government  of  Russia 
since  1763,  and  copper  is  found  in  the  basins  of  the  Onon  and  Argun  rivers. 

The  Khabarovsk-Vladivostok  section  unites  Khabarovsk,  on  the  Amur  River, 
with  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  line  is  473.6  miles  long  and  has  upon 
it  510  culverts,  bridges,  etc.  Construction  was  begun  on  May  19,  1891,  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  II.,  when  he  was  Grand  Duke,  and  the  line  was  opened  for 
traffic  on  February  i,  1896.  This  railway,  a  part  of  the  original  location  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  line,  traverses  an  inhospitable  and  thinly  settled  country  that  has 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored  for  mineral  matter,  although  coal,  iron,  lead 
and  copper  have  been  found  to  some  extent.  Between  1893  and  1899  about  25,- 
000  emigrants  settled  in  the  Usuri  district  under  special  inducements.  Since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  about  996,000  Russians  have  emi- 
grated to  all  Siberia,  or  an  average  of  142,000  emigrants  per  year.  Altogether  in 
the  nine  years  from  1891  to  1900,  there  have  been  built  3348  miles  of  railway,  or 
an  average  of  about  372  miles  a  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $200,oOo,ooa 

TRANSVAAL,  The,  officially  known  up  to  October  25,  1900,  as  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  now  the  Vaal  River  Colony,  is  situated  on  a  lofty  plateau  in  the  interior 
of  South  Africa,  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Vaal  rivers.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Matabeleland,  on  the  east  hy  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Tongaland,  on 
the  south  by  Natal  and  the  Oraiwe  River  Colony,  on  the  west  by  British  Bechuana- 
land  and  the  Kalihari  Desert.  The  area  of  the  colony  is  119,139  square  miles,  and 
the  population,  according  to  an  estimate  made  in  1898,  is  1,094.156.  Of  this  number, 
748.759  were  natives  and  345,397  were  whites.  Of  the  whites,  about  70  per  cent, 
before  the  war  were  Uitlanders;  and  of  the  Uitlanders,  about  80  per  cent  were 
English.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  large  numbers  of  the  Uitlanders  left  the 
country,  fleeing  for  refuge  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Johannesburg,  the  principal 
city  and  great  mining  centre,  which  had  in  the  begrinning  of  1899  an  estimated 
population  of  106,000,  of  whom  60,000  were  white,  was  almost  deserted  in  the 
beginning  of  1900.  Pretoria,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  12,500,  of  whom  10,000 
are  whites.  The  Boers  are  almost  wholly  devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising, 
althoujgh  the  natural  produce  of  the  land  is  not  sufhcient  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Gold  IS  the  great  mineral  product  of  the  Transvaal,  discovered  about  1885  in  the 
Witwatersrand  Hills,  and  is  mined  in  greater  quantities  there  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  In  1897  the  gold  output  of  the  Transvaal  was  worth  $50,162,743:  in 
18^  the  annual  product  was  4,555,000  ounces,  valued  at  £16,044.135  ($78,215,163), 
while  that  of  the  United  States  was  worth  about  $64,300,000.  The  world's  produc- 
tion in  1898  was  valued  at  $286,803,462,  so  that  the  Transvaal  furnished  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  year's  total  supply.  In  1899  production  was  largely  interfered 
with  by  the  war.  The  yield  for  11  months  in  1899  was  estimated  at  $71,576,024. 
a  decrease  of  $2,119,481  from  the  corresponding  period  in  1898.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  mines  in  1898,  accordmg  to  a  United  States  consular  report,  was 
92,806,  of  whom  about  13,000  were  whites,  the  rest  natives.  In  1900  the  whites  had 
almost  alt  ceased  work,  and  the  only  mining  carried  on  was  done  b^  the  government, 
which  employed  Cape  "boys"  to  dig  ore  for  the  mint  at  Pretoria  and  to  pay  for 
supplies  in  Europe.  Much  harm  was  done  through  the  KafKrs'  ignorance  of  the  use 
of  machinery.  Upon  the  occupation  of  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  by  the  British, 
efforts  were  made  to  revive  the  mining  industry,  hi  September  operations  began 
to  be  resumed  on  a  considerable  scale,  though  it  was  not  before  1901  that  prodnctioa 
was  expected  to  be  in  full  swing. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  the  Transvaal  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pretoria  and  Riet- 
fontein.  The  value  of  the  output  in  1898  was  $212,812.  There  are  a  few  other 
minerals,  including  large  iron  deposits  as  yet  unworked.  About  1,950,000  tons  of 
coal  were  mined  in  iSgfi,  and  were  mostly  consumed  by  the  mines.  The  principal 
exports  of  the  country  are  gold,  wool,  cattle,  hides,  grain,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory, 
and  minerals;  the  chief  imports  are  machinery,  animals,  textiles,  hardware,  flour 
and  grain,  timber,  leather  goods,  and  railroad  materials.  Of  the  imports,  which  in 
1898  amounted  to  $5l.8.15..'^44.  about  60  per  cent,  came  from  Europe  through  the 
ports  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal  and  Louren^o  Marques,  about  12  per  cent.  fn»n  Cape 
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Colony,  the  rest  from  the  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
During  the  course  of  the  war  communication  with  the  outside  world  was  cut  off 
in  every  direction,  except  Lourengo  Marques,  and  commerce  naturally  cam^  almost 
to  a  standstill,  the  only  imports  being  nour  and  other  necessities  of  life  for  the 
armies  in  the  fields.  The  economic  condition  of  the  Transvaal,  as  well  as  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  is  described  in  a  report  of  Consul-General  Stowe.  dated  Au^st 
I7f  1900,  and  published  in  the  United  States  Consular  Reports.  A  very  limited 
portion  of  the  Boer  state  was  cultivated,  and  even  there  the  crops  were  left  uncut. 
Fences  were  down  all  over  the  country,  the  posts  having  been  burned  for  fuel. 
Railroad  bridges  and  culverts  were  destroyed  with  very  few  exceptions.  Business 
there  was  very  little.  In  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  banks  were  open,  but  almost 
no  transactions  were  carried  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prospects  for  trade  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  were  excellent  In  the  African  ports  great  stores  of 
merchandise  were  bein^  massed  for  a  sudden  invasion  of  the  Transvaal ;  agents  were 
busily  examining  conditions  and  placing  targe  orders  with  European  and  American 
firms.  The  resumption  of  raining  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  brisk  trading,  and  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  railways  and  bridges  offered  a  market  for  American  timber 
and  machinery.  The  imperial  government  commenced  the  building  of  a  railroad 
from  Pretoria  through  Johannesburg  to  the  Orange  River  Colony  fronlier.  Plans 
for  a  new  line  from  Harrismith,  in  Cape  Colony,  to  the  Orange  River  Railway  were 
formulated  with  the  intention  of  competing  with  the  Netherlands  Railway  Company, 
which  monopolizes  traffic  and  makes  profits  of  200  per  cent. 

The  railways  of  the  Transvaal  comprise  a  trunk  line,  running  from  Pietersburg 
in  the  north  through  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  to  Bloemfontein  and  the  south; 
a  branch  running  from  Pretoria  east  to  Lourengo  Marques;  a  branch  running  south- 
east from  Oliphant's  Nek  through  the  tunnel  at  Laing's  Nek.  a  pass  in  the  Draken- 
burg  Mountams  into  Natal,  passing  through  Ladysmith  and  Pietermaritzburg  and 
terminating  at  Durban;  a  branch  running  southwest  from  Johannesburg  to  Krugers- 
dorp  and  Fochefstrom.  The  total  mileage  in  September,  1898,  was  774.  with  270 
miles  under  construction  and  252  miles  projected.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
government  was  immensely  improved  by  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  consequent 
development  of  the  country.  In  1882  the  revenue  was  ii77,407;  in  189S,  £3,983,560. 
The  emenditures  in  i8g8  were  £3.971,473.  The  public  debt  on  December  31,  i^, 
was  £2,060,349.  1*he  govenmient  holds  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  induding 
the  Barberton  gold  nelds.  The  South  African  Republic  had  no  standing  anny, 
excepting  an  artillery  force  of  400  men.  All  able-bodied  citizens  were  liable  to  mili- 
tary service  in  case  of  necessity.  In  February,  1900,  the  strength  of  the  Boer  Transvaal 
was  estimated  at  29,279  men.  The  number  of  combatants  may  have  been  greater 
during  the  war,  because  the  Boers  were  joined  by  Cape  and  Natal  Dutch  and  foreign- 
ers to  the  number  of  !0,ooo.  The  artillerymen  of  the  two  republics  were  estimated 
at  800  men.  The  number  of  guns  in  the  field  was  estimated  in  February,  1900,  at 
no.  Before  its  annexation  to  the  British  empire  the  Transvaal  was  a  republic  under 
a  constitution  framed  in  1849  and  modified  many  times  before  1897.  The  legislative 
power  was  vested  in  two  bodies  of  27  members  each,  known  as  First  and  Second 
Volksraad.  Members  of  the  upper  house  were  elected  by  bui^hers  of  the  first  class — 
that  is,  white  men  resident  in  the  Transvaal  before  1876  or  veterans  of  wars  of  the 
republic.  The  lower  house  was  elected  by  burghers  of  the  first  and  second  class, 
the  latter  comprising  naturalized  citizens.  The  president  and  commandant-general 
were  elected  by  the  first-class  burghers.  The  president  in  1900  was  S.  J.  P.  lO-uger 

HiSTCHtY. 

SKMMary.— On  October  11,  1899,  the  South  African  Republic  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain,  and  immediately  the  troops  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  entered  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  Laing's  Nek  and  Ingogo  Heights,  com- 
manding the  line  of  communications  between  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  were  seized 
by  the  BoerSj  who  pressed  down  the  Durban  Railway  and  threw  themselves  against 
the  British  line  extending  from  Ladysmith  to  Dundee.  At  Glencoe  on  October  20 
and  the  following  day  at  Elandslaagte  the  English  were  victorious,  but  at  Nicholson's 
Nek  on  October  30  they  met  disaster.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  men  were 
killed  and  900  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Boers  pressed  southward,  swept  around 
Ladysmith,  and  on  November  2  completely  invested  the  town,  with  9000  troops 
under  General  White  pent  up  within.  On  the  western  border  of  the  Free  State, 
Kimberley  was  besieged  by  a  large  army  under  General  Cronje.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  north  Colonel  Baden-Powell  with  2000  white  men  was 
locked  up  in  Mafeking  by  General  Snyman.  Almost  all  the  British  forces  in  South 
Africa  were  thus  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  helplessly  imprisoned  with  the 
enemy  strongly  intrenched  on  British  territory.  On  November  i  General  Butler, 
commander  of  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa,  arrived  at  Cape  Town.   He  had 
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set  out  from  London  with  a  definite  plan.  Three  armies,  landed  at  Cape  Town,  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  East  London,  were  to  have  advanced  north  along  the  three  lines  oi 
railway,  crossed  the  Orange  River,  and  convei^red  on  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria, 
conquering  a  peace.  But  the  situation  in  Natal  caused  a  change  of  operations.  The 
British  troops  were  disembarked  at  Durban,  instead  of  Cape  Town,  and  the  relief 
of  Ladysmith  was  made  the  immediate  object  of  the  campaign.  Lord  Methuen 
with  8000  men  was  to  force  his  way  into  Kimberley,  while  General  Gatacre 
was  sent  to  operate  against  the  Boers  in  the  north  of  the  colony.  The  plan  failed 
completely.  Methuen  drove  the  Boers  before  him  at  Belmont  on  November  23  and 
at  Enslin,  or  Graspan,  on  November  25 ;  but  three  days  later  his  attempt  to  cro?; 
the  Modder  River  was  met  by  a  withering  fire,  and  he  was  forced  to  retreat  with 
heavy  loss  to  the  southern  bank.  There  he  remained  inactive  till  the  second  week 
of  December,  when  he  advanced  on  Cronje.  strongly  intrenched  at  Magersfontein. 
and  was  driven  back  over  the  Modder  with  the  Toss  of  1000  men,  the  Highland 
Brigade  being  practically  wiped  out  by  the  rifle  fire  from  Boer  trenches.  On 
December  10  General  Gatacre  at  Storniberg  Junction,  in  Cape  Colony,  attempted 
to  storm  the  enemy's  position  in  the  night  Depending  on  a  single  scout,  he  found 
himself  at  daybreak  in  close  formation  unawares  before  the  Boers'  impregnable 
intrenchmehts.  He  retired  with  the  loss  of  725  men.  In  Natal  General  Buller 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  At  Colenso,  south  of  Ladysmith,  the  Boers 
were  posted  in  force.  To  drive  them  out,  Buller  on  December  15  ordered  two 
divisions  under  Hart  and  Hildyard  to  cross  the  Tugela.  Hart's  division  was  thrown 
back.  Hildyard's  division  was  preparing  to  cross  when  the  artillery  under  Colonel 
Long,  eager  to  support  the  movement,  ran  up  too  close  to  the  bank  and  fell  into 
a  Boer  ambush.  Ten  guns  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Hildyard's 
unsupported  brigades  were  driven  back.  The  battle  cost  the  English  1150  men.  The 
year  iSgg  closed,  then,  with  three  British  forces  still  cooped  up  at  Ladysmith. 
Kimberley,  and  Mafeking,  with  three  British  armies  defeated  and  checked,  in  Natal, 
on  the  Tugela,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Ladysmith ;  on  the  Modder  River,  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Kimberley,  and  at  Molteno,  sixty  miles  in  the  heart  of  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Lesson  of  Defeat. — ^The  close  succession  of  disasters  awoke  Great  Briuin 
(g.v.)  to  the  real  magnitude  of  her  task  in  South  Africa.  The  strength  of  the  Boers 
and  their  fighting  qualities  had  been  underestimated.  As  it  turned  out  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  war,  every  chance  of  victory  was  with  the  Boers  and 
against  the  English.  In  the  first  place,  the  Boers  acted  on  the  defensive;  though 
they  had  invaded  British  territory,  they  contented  themselves  with  throwing  up 
intrenchments  and  waiting  for  attack;  and,  acting  on  the  defensive,  their  small 
commandos  were  able  to  cope  successfully  with  armies  largely  outnumbering  them. 
The  Boers*  style  of  fighting  was  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country.  They  never 
acted  in  close  formation,  but  fought  in  their  straggling  skirmish  lines,  hidden  behind 
boulders  and  bushes,  and  extending  over  miles  of  country.  Their  shooting  was  far 
better  than  that  of  the  English,  and  they  were  provided  with  the  latest  rifles  and 
smokeless  powder.  Their  artillery  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  British  cannon ; 
they  handled  heavy  guns  skilfully,  while  they  showed  themselves  masters  in  the  use 
of  light  quick-firing  machines,  with  which  they  were  well  provided.  The  British,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  badly  organized;  adequate  transport  service  was  almost  entirely 
wanting,  and  the  armies  were  of  necessity  tied  to  the  lines  of  railways  and  limited 
to  a  narrow  field  of  action.  The  British  officers  did  not  know  the  country.  Repeat- 
edly they  found  themselves  unawares  on  the  enemy,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
taken  by  surprise,  Magersfontein  and  Stormberg  being  costly  evidence  on  the  point. 
They  attacked  in  too  close  formation  and  provided  excellent  targets  for  the  Boer 
riBcs.  Summed  up  in  one  statement,  the  ^reat  advantage  of  the  Boers  was  their 
mobility;  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  British  was  their  Tack  of  mobility.  Provided 
each  man  with  a  hardy  pony,  the  Boers  were  both  infantry  and  cavalry  at  the  same 
time.  "They  would  dismount  and  throw  up  intrenchments,  fight  behind  them  skil- 
fully, and  then  retreat  with  impunity.  They  could  not  be  pursued  or  outflanked, 
because,  as  their  enemies  confessed,  they  could  make  ten  miles  to  the  British  two. 
The  British,  on  the  contrary,  were  handicapped  by  the  practical  absence  of  cavalry, 
a  circumstance  which  accentuated  the  difference  tn  quickness  of  operation  between 
the  two  armies. 

Great  Preparations. — Buller  was  defeated  on  December  15,  On  December  18 
Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar  was  ordered  to  Africa  as  commander-in-chief  with  Lord 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum  as  his  chief-of- staff.  The  remainder  of  the  reserves  were 
called  out,  the  Seventh  Division  was  ordered  to  the  Cape,  and  the  Eighth  Division 
was  mobilized.  Militia  regiments  offered  themselves  for  work  in  South  Africa,  and 
were  accepted.  Volunteer  corps  were  raised  throughout  the  country,  and  the  City  of 
London  Imperial  Volunteers  went  to  the  front,  splendidly  equipped  with  artillery. 
Out  of  the  Yeomanry  battalions  were  selected  and  dispatched  to  the  field.  From 
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Australia,  India,  and  Canada  came  new  offers  of  men  and  contingents  of  mounted 
troops,  destined  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  British  forces.  In  all  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men  were  embarked  for  South  Africa,  and  it  was  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  January  the  English  there  numbered  250,000.  While  the  new  commanders 
and  reinforcements  were  on  the  sea  fighting  was  going  on  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 
On  January  i,  1900,  General  French,  the  only  undefeated  general  officer  among  the 
British,  took  Colesberg  by  a  skilful  cavalry  manoeuvre  and  drove  the  Boers  north- 
ward to  the  Orange  River;  but  on  January  6  a  part  of  his  command,  the  Suilolk 
Regiment,  under  Colonel  Watson,  in  attackiiw  a  Boer  kopje,  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Modder 
River  Colonel  Pilcher  on  January  i  raided  from  Belmont  to  Sunnyside,  a  town 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  northwest,  captured  a  Boer  laager  and  some  forty  prisoners; 
but  on  the  same  day  the  Boers  took  the  town  of  Kuruwan,  in  Bechuanaland.  with 
the  garrison  of  120  men.  On  January  6  the  besieging  force  around  Ladysmith  made 
a  fierce  assault  on  the  southern  defences  of  the  town.  The  fighting  was  desperate 
and  hand-to-hand.  The  British  posts  were  thrice  taken  and  retaken,  but  finally  the 
Boers  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  over  500  men,  though  thi  British 
lost  nearly  that  number  themselves.  During  the  assault  Buller  had  ordered  an 
attack  on  Colenso,  to  divert  the  Boers  from  ladysmith,  but  no  change  was  effected 
in  the  situation,  and  the  British  headquarters  remained  at  Chievely  some  eight 
miles  to  the  south  of  Colenso. 

The  Tugela  and  Spion  Kop. — North  of  the  Tugela  the  Boer  intrenchments  ex- 
tended, it  was  reckoned,  for  seventeen  miles  along  ridges  and  kopjes  parallel  with 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Buller,  intent  upon  relieving  Ladysmith,  once  more  prepared 
to  cross  the  stream.  He  determined  on  a  great  flanking  movement  toward  the  west, 
along  the  Tugela.  On  January  11  the  troops  were  put  into  motion,  and  General 
Warren's  troops  seized  a  bridge  at  Potgieters  Drift,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Colenso. 
Here  General  Lyttleton's  brigade  crossed  on  January  17,  while  Warren  moved  six 
miles  to  the  west  and  crossed  under  fire  at  Trecharda  Drift  From  the  17th  to  the 
20th  Warren,  Clery,  and  Dundonald  pressed  westward,  driving  the  Boers  from 
kopjes  with  small  loss  to  themselves,  and  swinging  upon  Ladysmith  from  a  south- 
westerly direction.  But  it  was  found  that  the  length  of  the  Boer  intrenchments  had 
been  underestimated,  that  they  were  nearer  thirty  miles  long  than  fifteen,  and 
extended  on  the  west  to  Acton  Homes.  To  have  attempted  a  flanking  movement 
over  such  a  distance  would  have  thinned  the  British  line  of  attack  and  put  it  in 
danger  of  being  cut  in  two.  Warren,  therefore,  determined  to  deliver  a  direct 
attack  upon  Spion  Kop,  a  steep  hill  just  north  of  the  Tugela,  mistakenly  supposed 
by  the  British  to  be  the  key  of  the  Boer  position.  The  assault  on  the  kop  began  on 
January  20.  On  Januaty  23  Warren's  troops,  under  a  murderous  rifle  fure,  crossed 
a  glacis  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad  and  charged  five  hundred  feet  up  a  slope  so 
steep  that  artillery  could  not  be  dragged  up.  The  Boers  were  driven  from  the 
position,  and  the  British  encamped  during  the  n^ht  of  January  23-24  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.  Spion  Kop  turned  out  a  death-trap.  The  hill  descended  abruptly  to  the 
south  only;  in  other  directions  it  sloped  gently,  and  could  easily  be  invested  by 
superior  Boer  forces  from  three  sides.  It  turned  out  that  the  hill  was  commanded  by 
other  kopjes  in  possession  of  the  Boers,  and  that  its  circumference  was  so  large 
that  it  could  not  be  held  by  the  small  force  on  top.  All  night,  then,  the  English 
lay  helpless  on  Spion  Kop  without  artillery,  without  food,  without  water,  while 
Boer  cannon  from  surrounding  hills  played  upon  them  and  Boer  marksmen  picked 
them  off  with  rifles.  During  the  night,  Colonel  Thorneycroft  took  the  place  of 
Woodgate  in  command  on  the  hill  and  ordered  a  retreat.  The  British  descended 
Spion  Kop,  leaving,  according  to  Boer  reports,  1500  dead  and  150  prisoners.  On 
January  27  Warren  recrossed  the  Tugela.  The  great  flanking  movement  had  failed, 
and  Buller's  forces  were  once  more  at  Chievely.  south  of  Cotenso.  The  effect  of  the 
Spion  Kop  disaster  was  only  to  make  Great  Britain  more  determined  than  ever. 
Buller  in  Natal  and  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  had  become  by  this  time  a  part  only  of 
a  general  plan  of  campaign  which  the  new  commander-in-chief  was  to  inaugurate. 

The  New  Plan  of  Campaign. — Roberts  and  Kitchener  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on 
January  10.  On  February  9  Roberts  came  into  Methucn's  camp  on  the  Modder 
River.  Reinforcements  had,  in  the  meantime,  poured  into  Cape  Town,  and  Kit- 
chener, the  Ep-eatest  organizer  in  the  British  army,  had  moulded  them  into  four 
armies.  The  transport  and  train  were  established  on  a  perfect  working  basis.  The 
cavalry  branch  had  been  increased  and  the  mounted  infantry  made  an  important 
arm  of  the  service.  A  new  plan  of  campaign  had  been  adopted,  which  in  substance 
was  this:  Lord  Roberts  with  the  main  body  of  troops  was  to  set  out  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Kimberley  as  a  base,  break  into  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  march 
on  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria.  In  Cape  Colony  three  armies  imder  Generals  Dem- 
ents, Gatacre,  and  Brabant  were  to  advance  to  the  Orange  River,  driving  the  Boer 
commandos  before  them  and  converging  on  Bloemfontein.  The  Boers,  thus  crowded 
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up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  were  to  be  pushed  northward 
across  the  Vaal  beyond  Pretoria  and  cooped  up  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Trans- 
vaal, where  the  united  armies  of  England  could  easily  crush  thenL  Ladysmith  was 
to  be  left  to  Buller  for  the  present,  Roberts  conjecturing  that  an  advance  on  Bloem- 
fontein  and  Pretoria  would  serve  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  town.  During  the  month 
of  January,  Roberts  had  sent  French  and  his  cavalry  corps  from  Cape  Colony  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Modder  River  camp,  twenty  miles  south  of  Kimberley.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  new  guns  were  to  make  the  British  artillery  superior  to  that  of 
the  Boers,  and  the  other  advantages  the  Boers  possessed  were  to  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  enormous  preponderance  of  British  troops. 

The  Boers,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  active  m  Ca^  Colony,  south  of  the  Orange 
River.  At  Rensburg,  south  of  Colesburg,  on  the  railway  from  Port  Elizabeth,  they 
threatened  to  cut  the  British  line  of  communication.  From  January  g  to  January  13 
they  pressed  the  British  back  to  Arundel  and  endangered  Naauwpoort  and  De  Aar, 
important  jtmctions  on  the  railways  from  Port  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Town.  In  expec- 
tation of  a  move  on  Kimberley,  Cronje's  forces  at  Magersfontein  were  being 
strengthened. 

Invasion  of  Orange  Free  State. — Lord  Roberts's  plan  of  invasion  comprised  the 
crossing  of  the  Modder  River,  in  the  rear  of  Cronje  s  army,  the  cutting  of  Cronje's 
communications  with  Bloemfontein,  and  the  consequent  relief  of  Kimberley.  The 
British  forces  consisted  of  about  40,000  infantry,  7000  cavalry,  and  150  guns. 
Cronje's  army  amounted  to  10,000  men.  On  Februar;^  12  General  French  dashed 
across  the  Riet  River  at  De  Kiel's  and  Waterman's  drifts,  fifteen  miles  east  of  the 
British  camp,  and  swept  on  to  the  Modder  River,  capturing  five  Boer  laagers  on 
the  way.  On  the  13th  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  Modder  at  Klip  and  Rondeval 
drifts.  With  Kelly-Kenny  and  Gordon  he  entered  Jacobsdal  on  the  15th.  On  the 
i6th  French  entered  Kimberley,  relieving  the  town  after  a  siege  of  123  days.  The 
British  movements  produced  the  desired  effect.  Cronje  abandoned  his  position  at 
Magersfontein  and  fled  to  the  northeast,  since  the  British  were  between  him  and 
Bloemfontein.  French's  cavalry  and  Kelly-Kenny's  infantry  hung  on  his  rear  and 
flanks  during  January  16  and  17.  On  the  i8th  and  19th  fierce  fighting  occurred  at 
Paardeberg,  on  the  Modder  River,  and  there,  finally,  Kelly-Kenny.  Iklacdonald's 
Highland  Brigade,  and  French  had  Cronje  surrounded  on  alt  sides  and  brought  to 
a  standstill.  Cronj'e  intrenched  himself  at  Koodoosrand  Drift,  in  the  bed  of  the 
Modder,  in  a  hollow  2  miles  long,  20Q^cet  wide,  and  50  feet  deep.  There  he  lay 
from  the  19th  to  the  27th  of  the  month,  while  150  guns  from  all  points  dropped  solid 
shot  and  lyddite  shells  into  his  camp.  To  escape  the  rain  of  shot  that  poured  into 
the  camp,  his  men  burrowed  into  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  it  was  later  discovered 
with  astonishment  that  out  of  6000  men  only  200  had  been  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
furious  bombardment  of  the  British.  Boer  relief  forces  appeared  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. On  Januan^  21  Roberts  drove  off  the  most  considerable  of  these  bands  under 
Commandant  Botha  and  on  the  33d  a  commando  of  Natal  Boers.  The  British,  in  the 
meanwhile,  narrowed  the  circle  around  Cronje's  camp.  At  three  a.m.  on  January  27 
the  Canadian  regiment,  a  battalion  of  engineers,  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  and  the 
Second  Shropshires  dashed  within  eighty  yards  of  the  Boer  lines,  and  at  daybreak 
Cronje  surrendered  with  4000  men  and  6  guns.  A  large  number  of  his  men  had 
broken  through  the  British  lines  during  the  week  and  had  joined  Joubert,  who  was 
midway  between  Kimberley  and  Bloemfontein,  or  the  commandos  of  Botha,  Delarey, 
and  De  Wet,  who  were  gathered  around  the  capital.  The  fall  of  Cronje  marked 
the  end  of  organized  Boer  victories.  On  the  comparatively  level  veldt  of  the  Free 
State,  Roberts's  superiority  of  numbers  told  irresistibly,  and  his  march  on  Bloem- 
fontein was  not  checked  by  any  pitched  fights.  The  remarkable  feature  of  this 
march  was  the  careful  avoidance  by  Roberts  of  all  frontal  attacks.  The  British 
army  swept  on  with  the  infantry  in  the  centre  and  French  and  Ian  Hamilton  far  in 
advance  on  the  wings,  outflanking  the  Boers  repeatedly.  General  French  with  his 
troops  covered  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  territory  and  killed  one-third  of  his 
horses  before  the  arrival  at  the  capital  of  the  Free  State.  On  March  7  the  British 
came  on  the  Boers  at  Poplar  Grove,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Bloemfontein. 
extended  for  nearly  fifteen  miles  north  and  south  across  the  Modder  River.  Joubert 
was  in  command,  and  had  with  him  Delarey  and  De  Wet.  Roberts  took  them  in  the 
left  flank  and  drove  them  from  their  intrenchments.  On  ^farch  10,  14.000  troops,  it 
is  said,  under  Delarey  were  overtaken  and  engaged  by  Kelly-Kenny's  division  at 
Driefontein,  thirty  miles  west  of  Bloemfontein.  The  main  army  came  up.  and  a 
whole  day's  battle  followed,  resulting  in  the  usual  flanking  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  British  and  a  Boer  retreat.  After  the  fight  Roberts  sent  a  message  to  the 
Boer  commanders,  protesting  against  the  abuse  of  the  white  flag  and  the  employ- 
ment of  "dum-dum'  bullets.  Lord  Roberts  stated  that  he  had  personally  seen  Boers 
display  the  white  flag,  as  a  sign  of  surrender,  and  then  fire  upon  the  Bntish  soldiers 
advancing  to  take  them  prisoners.    The  "dum-dum"  bullets  were  made  so  as  to 
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flatten  at  the  moment  of  impact,  and  caused  large  and  jagged  wounds.  In  reply 
the  Boer  leaders  denied  any  abuse  of  the  white  flag,  and  President  Steyn  asserted 
that  the  "dum-dum"  bullets  were  found  in  British  cartridge  boxes  taken  by  the 
Boers  after  Driefontein.  Lord  Roberts  and  the  British  turned  to  the  south,  evading 
the  Boer  intrenchments,  and  met  no  further  effectual  resistance  on  the  way  to 
Bloemfbntein,  the  country  around  the  capital  being  little  adapted  to  the  Boer  style 
of  defence.  On  March  13  Lord  Roberts  arrived  before  the  city.  The  mayor  and 
two  members  of  the  former  executive  government  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
army  entered  the  town  peacefully.  President  Steyn  had  fled  the  -preceding  day, 
removing  the  capital  to  Kroonstad,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Bloem- 
fontein. 

Mediation  and  Intervention. — On  February  19  Lord  Roberts  had  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  burghers  of  the  Free  State,  declaring  that  Great  Britain  bore  no 
ill-will  to  the  peaceful  citizens  of  the  state  and  exhorting  all  to  desist  from  hostilities. 
Non-combatants  were  gtiaranteed  safety  of  person  and  property.  All  requisitions 
were  to  be  paid  for  on  the  spot  or  to  be  acknowlec^ed  by  a  receipt,  constituting 
a  claim  on  the  government.  When  Steyn  fled  from  Bloemfontein,  however,  General 
Frettyman  was  made  military  governor,  and  strict  regulations  began  to  be  enforced. 
This  was  a  consequence  partly  of  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  the  Free  Staters 
and  of  a  declaration  of  policy  made  by  the  British  government  on  March  11.  On 
March  5  Presidents  Steyn  and  Kruger  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
requesting  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  telegram  stated  that  the  Boers  had 
undertaken  the  war  in  self-defence,  and  denied  all  desire  of  undermining  Great 
Britain's  authority  in  South  Africa;  that  the  independence  of  the  republics  as  inter- 
national sovereign  states  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace,  that  war 
would  continue  till  this  was  attained.  On  March  11  Salisbury  replied  that  in  view  of 
the  use  to  which  the  two  republics  had  put  their  freedom.  Great  Britain  was  not 
prepared  to  assent  to  the  independence  either  of  the  South  African  Republic  or  oi 
the  Orange  Free  State.  When  the  direct  appeal  had  failed,  the  two  republics 
appealed  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  for  intervention  and  also  to  the  United  States. 
(See  United  States,  paragraph  American  Offer  of  Mediation.)  On  March  13 
three  delegates,  Messrs.  Wessels,  Fischer,  and  Wolmarans,  sailed  from  Loureni;o 
Marques  to  appeal  for  help  in  person.  Arrived  in  Holland,  they  were  fcindly  re- 
ceived tho-e.  The  Dutch  minister  for  foreign  affairs  pointed  out  to  them,  however, 
tiie  hopelessness  of  their  mission ;  but  on  their  persistmg  put  them  into  communica- 
tion with  the  European  courts.  The  attitude  of  the  Powers  was  uniformly  unfavor- 
able. France  and  Germany,  from  whom  most  had  been  expected,  were  the  least 
ready  to  help.    Early  in  May  the  Boer  delegates  left  for  the  United  States. 

Fights  Around  Bloemfontein. — After  the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein  Lord  Roberts 
did  not  take  the  field  for  nearly  two  months,  but  contented  himself  with  sending 
out  small  brigades  in  all  directions  to  pacify  the  Free  State.  The  Boers,  too,  made 
no  demonstrations  in  force;  but,  splitting  up  into  small  commandos,  carried  on 
a  warfare  of  raids  and  ambushes  around  Bloemfontein,  their  chief  aim  being  the 
capture  of  isolated  regiments  and  the  cuttiI^[  of  British  lines  of  communication. 
Fighting  occurred  toward  the  end  of  March  at  Karee  Siding  Station,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Brandfort  and  forty-flve  miles  northeast  of  Bloemfontein.  The  Boers  were 
driven  from  their  position,  but  the  British  losses  amounted  to  200  or  more.  Olivier's 
commando  of  5000  men,  which  had  been  pent  up  around  Bloemfontein,  succeeded 
in  escaping  the  British  cordon,  took  Ladybrand,  on  the  southern  border,  and  threat- 
ened the  British  communications  with  Cape  Colony.  A  serious  reverse  to  the 
British  occurred  on  March  31,  when  Colonel  Broadwood's  Horse,  escorting  a  bag- 
gage train  from  Thaba  Nchu  to  the  east  of  Bloemfontein,  were  ambushed  by  De 
Wet  on  March  31  at  Korn  Spruit,  twenty-two  mites  east  of  the  capital,  and  taken 
prisoners,  involving  the  loss  of  400  men,  7  guns,  and  the  entire  baggage.  On 
March  27  General  Joubert  {q.v.)  died  at  Pretoria  of  peritonitis;  he  was  succeeded 
by  General  Botha  m  the  chief  command.  Able  general  though  he  was,  ^oubert.  if 
he  had  remained  alive,  could  not  probably  have  turned  the  tide  of  British  success 
with  all  his  efforts. 

Fighting  on  the  Southern  Frontier. — While  Lord  Roberts  was  advancing  on 
Bloemfontein  three  British  columns  were  operating  against  the  Boers  in  the  north 
of  Cape  Colony.  General  Clements's  division  on  the  west,  General  Gatacre's  in  the 
centre,  Brabant's  Horse  in  the  east  were  steadily  pressing  the  different  commandos 
back  to  the  Orange  River  and  across.  Their  object  was  to  ford  the  river  and  to  con- 
verge upon  Bloemfontein.  sweeping  up  the  remnants  that  might  escape  from  Lord 
Roberts  s  main  force.  On  February  16  Brabant  defeated  the  enemy  at  Labus- 
chaigne's  Nek ;  on  the  iSnit  he  drove  them  from  Dortrecht ;  on  the  25th  he 
occupied  Jamestown.  Gatacre,  advancing  along  the  line  of  the  East  London 
Railway,  took  Stormberg  on  March  5,  Burghersdorp  on  the  7th,  arrived  at  James- 
town the  next  day,  and  on  March  ii  occupied  Aliwal  North  on  the  Orange. 
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The  river  was  crossed  and  Bethulie  to  the  west  was  reached  on  the  15th.  In  the 
meanwhile  Clements  had  been  operating  up  the  Port  Elizabeth  Railway,  had  taken 
Rensburg  on  the  25th  of  Februaiy  and  Colesberg  a  day  later.  On  the  15th 
of  March,  as  Gatacre  was  rebuilding  the  bridge  at  Bethulie,  Clement?  crossed 
the  Orange  at  Norval's  Pont.  In  the  second  half  of  March,  then,  the  battle-grounds 
had  been  shifted  entirely  to  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  northward  advance 
of  the  British  continued.  Clements  marched  through  PhilippoUs  and  Fauresmith  to 
Bioenifontein,  Brabant  took  Rouxville,  Smithiield  and  Wepener.  Gatacre  guarded 
the  railroad  at  Springfontein  junction.  In  March  rebel  movements  had  occurred 
among  the  Cape  Dutch  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barkley  West,  Pricska.  and  Ken- 
hardt.  Generals  Kitchener  and  Settle  quickly  suppressed  the  insurrection,  and  on 
March  19  the  rebels  laid  down  their  arms. 

The  Relief  of  Ladysmith. — On  February  5  General  Buller  in  Natal  made  a  third 
attempt  to  break  through  the  Boer  lines  on  the  Tugela.  The  river  was  forded  at 
Potgieter's  Drift  and  Schiet  Drift,  and  Krantz  Kloof  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Boer  position  at  Brakfontein  was  taken  by  assault,  but  the  height  could  not  be  held 
in  face  of  the  Boer  fire  from  surrounding  hills,  and  advance  was  found  impossible. 
On  February  9,  therefore,  the  Tugela  was  recrossed  for  a  third  time  with  a  loss  of 
410  men.  On  February  14  the  fourth  and  final  dash  for  Ladysmith  began.  General 
Buller  this  time  attempted  the  left  flank  of  the  Boers.  On  February  14  the  enemy 
was  driven  from  Horsar  Hill,  on  February  16  from  Cingolo,  on  February  18  from 
Monte  Cristo.  On  that  day  the  Boers  recrossed  the  Tugela.  On  the  19th  Hloi^[- 
wane  was  taken,  and  on  the  20th  Colenso  was  evacuated  by  the  Boers  and 
occupied  by  the  British.  On  February  21  Buller  crossed  the  Tugela  and  attacked 
the  Boer  position  on  Grobelaar  Kloof,  but  found  the  place  too  strong,  and  retired 
across  the  river  with  loss.  He  returned  on  the  26th,  crossing  on  a  bridge  two 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  former  fording  place.  On  the  27th  Pieter's  Hill,  the  key 
of  the  enemy's  position,  was  taken  by  assault,  and  their  left  turned,  Joubert  hastily 
retreated,  and  on  February  28  Lord  Dundonald's  cavalry  entered  Ladysmith. 
The  town  had  been  besieged  for  118  days  and  had  suffered  greatly.  Thirty 
officers  and  575  men  had  died,  70  officers  and  520  men  were  in  the  hospitals. 
Famine  conditions  prevailed  among  soldiers  and  civilians  and  tjrphoid  fever  raged 
violently.  Supplies  were  at  once  rushed  into  the  town,  and  railway  communication 
re-established  with  the  coast  The  entire  campaign  on  the  Tugela  had  cost  Buller 
5500  men,  of  whom  2400  fell  in  the  last  ten  days'  fighting.  Active  guerilla  warfare 
marked  the  month  of  April.  The  Boer  commandos  dashed  all  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the  state,  cutting  and  threatening  lines  of  communication  and  capturing 
small  detachments  of  soldiers.  On  April  4,  500  men  of  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles  were 
taken  prisoners  at  Reddersburg,  and  his  failure  to  come  to  their  rescue  in  time 
caused  General  Gatacre's  disgrace.  On  April  5  a  small  band  of  Boers  were  captured 
or  killed  on  a  kopje  near  Boshof,  northeast  of  Kimberley.  Among  the  dead  was 
Colonel  Villebois-Mareuil,  the  chief  Boer  strategist,  to  whom  most  of  the  credit  for 
their  early  successes  was  attributed.  The  most  important  operations  of  the  month 
occurred  around  Wepener,  55  miles  southeast  of  Bloemfontein.  In  that  town  Botha 
and  Olivier,  with  about  5000  men,  by  a  quick  dash  from  the  north  had  locked  up 
2000  British  under  Colonel  Dalgctty.  Lord  Roberts  purposely  delayed  the  sending 
of  reinforcements  till  a  cordon  of  troops  should  have  been  drawn  around  the  besieg- 
ing force  and  its  capture  assured.  General  Brabant  came  up  from  Aliwal  North, 
60  miles  south  of  Wepener,  General  Rundle  advanced  from  Reddersburg,  45  miles 
west.  General  Pole-Carew  marched  from  Brandfort  to  the  northwest.  The  trap  was 
sprung  a  day  too  soon.  On  April  24  Olivier,  having  failed  to  take  Wepener  by 
assault,  escaped  in  a  northward  direction,  succeeded  in  joining  the  main  force  under 
Botha,  and  together  they  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Ladybrand,  Ireeping  up  a  rear- 
guard fight  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thaba  Nchu  till  May  2. 

From  Bloemfontein  to  Kroonstad. — Lord  Roberts  with  the  main  army  rested  at 
Bloemfontein  from  March  13  to  May  3.  The  long  delay  aroused  much  criticism  in 
England,  and  exasperated  those  that  were  anxious  to  stamp  out  Boer  resistance 
within  the  least  time.  The  commander-in-chief,  however,  waited  for  horses.  On 
May  3,  the  main  army  set  out,  50,000  men  with  140  guns.  Brandfort  was  occupied 
by  the  vanguard  on  the  same  day.  At  the  Vet  River,  20  miles  north  of  Brandfort 
Botha  with  an  army  of  over  15,000  men  held  back,  on  May  6.  the  British  lines  for  3 
hours  in  a  fierce  artillery  engagement  until  the  mounted  infantry  under  General 
Hutton  turned  his  right  flank  and  drove  him  back  in  confusion.  On  May  12  the 
army  entered  Kroonstad.  the  new  capital  of  the  Free  State.  President  Steyn  fled  to 
Lindley,  50  miles  east  of  Kroonstad. 

The  Relief  of  Ma f eking. —  Tht  siege  of  Mafeking  had  been  commenced  on  October 
1899.  by  a  large  Boer  force  under  General  Cronje.  and  continued  under  General 
Snsrman.   Within  the  town  were  9000  persons,  of  whom  2000  were  white.  Colonel 
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Baden-Powell's  garrison  of  1200  men  was  composed  of  a  Protectorate  regiment, 
detachments  of  Bechuanaland  Rifles  and  Cape  Police,  the  town  guard,  and  half  a 
battery  of  artillery.  Large  stores  of  provisions  had  been  rushed  into  the  town,  and 
preparation  for  a  long  siege  made.  After  several  assaults  had  failed  the  Boers 
planted  heav^  siege  guns  on  the  heights  and  drove  trenches  to  the  suburbs  of  the 
town.  Provisions  began  to  give  out  in  November,  and  as  a  result  of  bad  water 
enteric  disease  broke  out.  On  May  4,  2300  picked  men  under  Colonel  Mahon  set  out 
from  Barkly  West,  and  by  forced  marches  made  200  miles  in  12  days,  joining,  on 
May  15,  Colonel  Plumer's  forces,  15  mites  west  of  the  town.  Aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Mahon's  force,  the  Boers,  on  May  13,  tried  to  storm  the  town ;  250  men 
under  Eloff,  nephew  of  Paul  Kruger,  broke  into  the  native  town,  but  were  surrounded 
and  killed  or  captured.  On  May  17  the  Boers  were  driven  from  their  intrenchments, 
and  the  next  day  the  British  entered  the  town.  It  had  been  besieged  for  123  days, 
and  the  casualties  during  that  time  ran  up  to  about  1000. 

From  Kroonstad  to  Pretoria. — The  British  army  advanced  from  Kroonstad  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  crescent  40  miles  across  from  Ian  Hamilton  on  the  right  horn  to 
General  French  on  the  left,  the  main  army  forming  the  centre.  On  May  22  Hamilton 
defeated  De  Wet  at  Heilbronn  and  drove  the  Boers  from  the  line  of  the  Rhenoster. 
On  May  24  the  left  wing  crossed  the  Vaal,  meeting  no  opposition.  On  May  27  the 
main  army  crossed  the  river  at  Vereeniging.  Hunter  in  the  meanwhile  had  been 
advancing  from  the  neighborhood  of  Kimberley  and  had  crossed  the  Vaal  at 
Windsorton  on  May  6.  Joining  General  Paget  at  Warrcnton,  he  marched  on  Chris- 
tiania,  which  he  occupied  on  May  161  When  Lord  Roberts's  army  had  forded  the 
Vaal,  Hunter  was  rapidly  converging  on  Pretoria.  On  May  31  Johannesburg  was 
occupied,  the  Boers  having  abandoned  it.  The  Boer  resistance  around  Pretoria  was 
weak.  Lord  Roberts  drove  off  Botha  after  a  battle  at  Six  Miles  Spruit  on  June  4. 
The  forts  around  the  city  were  found  in  no  condition  to  stand  an  assault,  and  on 
.  June  5  Pretoria  surrendered,  while  Botha  retreated  to  a  i>osition  15  miles  east  of  the 
city.  President  Kruger  fled  and  established  his  new  capital  at  Machadodorp,  about 
130  miles  east  of  Pretoria.  The  English  freed  3197  prisoners  kept  by  the  Boers  at 
Waterfall. 

Guerilla  Warfare  in  the  South.— hord  Roberts's  policy  throughout  the  entire  cam- 
paign was  to  press  on  against  the  main  strength  of  the  Boers,  leaving  their  minor 
forces  to  be  dealt  with  by  brigades  in  his  rear.  Thus  while  the  main  arm^  was 
operating  against  Botha  north  of  Pretoria  active  fighting  was  going  on  m  the 
Orange  Free  State.  De  Wet  chiefly  distinguished  himself  among  Boer  commanders. 
On  May  28  there  was  severe  fighting  at  Senekal,  southeast  of  Kroonstad,  and  General 
Rundle  lost  over  200  men.  _  On  May  30  a  battalion  of  Imperial  Yeomanry  was  sur- 
rounded and  captured  at  Lindley,  50  miles  west  of  Kroonstad.  On  June  5  De  Wet 
destroyed  the  railway  and  cut  the  telegraph  line  at  Roodeval,  north  of  Kroonstad, 
interrupting  communication  for  several  da;^.  Two  days  later,  at  the  same  place,  the 
Boers  mfltcted  a  loss  of  120  men  on  the  British.  Defeated  by  Methuen  at  Heilbronn 
on  the  iith,  De  Wet  was  again  on  the  railway  line  on  the  14th,  and  nearlpr  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Lord  Kitchener,  who  had  come  down  to  restore  communication 
with  Pretoria.  Methuen  pursued  him  to  Heilbronn  on  the  19th,  but  De  Wet 
was  back  at  the  railway  on  the  24th  and  at  Honing  Spruit  attacked  a  train- 
load  of  released  prisoners.  At  the  end  of  June  three  commandos  under  De  Wet, 
Olivier,  and  Limmer  were  ranging  at  large  throughout  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
In  the  beginning  of  July  35,000  men  were  hunting  De  Wet  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vrede,  in  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of  the  Free  State,  and  a  line  of  British 
troops  stretching  from  Frankfort  in  the  north  through  Paardekraal,  Bethlehem,  and 
Senekal  to  Ficksburg  seemed  to  coop  him  in  securely.  On  July  3  the  town  of  Vrede 
was  taken,  and  on  July  7  Bethlehem,  an  important  stronghold  commanding  the  rail- 
way through  Van  Reenen  Pass  to  Ladysmith.  But  De  Wet  and  Steyn,  with  about 
2000  men  and  5  guns,  broke  through  the  British  cordon  between  Bethlehem  and 
Ficksburg  and  engaged  the  enemy  at  Lindley.  Defeated  by  Methuen  at  OHphant's 
Nek,  and  pursued  by  Colonel  Broadwood,  they  retreated  to  Vredefort  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  colony  near  the  Vaal.  The  British,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in 
cornering  a  division  of  the  Boers  under  General  Prinsloo.  Generals  Hunter.  Clem- 
ents, Rundle,  Bruce,  Hamilton,  and  Macdonald  drove  Prinsloo  into  the  hills  south 
of  Bethlehem,  locking  htm  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Caledon  River.  After  much 
manoeuvring  and  rapid  marching  Prinsloo  surrendered  near  Naauwpoort  on  July  30, 
with  about  4000  men  and  several  guns.  The  blow  was  a  serious  one  for  the  Boers. 
It  reduced  their  strength  south  of  the  Vaal  to  the  band  of  De  Wet  and  that  of 
Commandant  Olivier,  who,  refusing  to  follow  Prinsloo's  example,  broke  away  with 
about  1000  men,  and  ran  for  Harrismith.  close  on  the  Natal  border,  the  only  strong- 
hold left  them.  But  Harrismith  was  taken  on  August  4i  and  Olivier  was  pursued 
westward.   From  August  17  to  August  20  he  fought  and  ran  and  then  surrendered 
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to  General  Rundle  on  August  26.  De  Wet  meanwhile  had  been  driven  by  Kitchener 
north  of  the  Vaat  and  pursued  to  Ventersdorp.  Eluding  Kitchener  and  Methuen,  he 
joined  General  Delarey  at  Rustenbuig,  50  miles  west  of  Pretoria. 

Buller  in  NataL—AftcT  Ladysmith  had  been  relieved  the  British  forces  in  Natal 
rested  for  two  months  before  advancing  north  toward  the  Transvaal.  The  move- 
ment began  early  in  May,  and  the  towns  of  Helpmakaar,  Dundee,  and  Glencoe  were 
taken  by  May  15.  The  Boers  had  retreated  to  the  extreme  northern  comer  of  Natal 
and  had  massed  in  force  on  Majuba  Hill  and  Laing's  Nek.  After  a  three  days' 
armistice  Bullcr  seized  Van  Wyk  Hill  and  Inkwelo  on  June  6.  On  June  8  he  broke 
through  Botha's  Pass  in  the  Drakenberg  Mountains.  The  mountains  once  crossed, 
the  Boer  position  became  untenable,  and  on  June  11  Commandant  Christian  Botha 
evacuated  Majuba  Hill  and  Laing's  Nek.  Communication  was  restored  with  Pre- 
toria, and  in  July  Roberts's  and  Buller's  forces  were  In  active  co-operation. 

Battle  About  Pretoria. — General  Botha  with  about  8000  men  had  entrenched  him- 
self in  an  impregnable  position  at  Pienaarsport,  15  miles  east  of  Pretoria.  On  June 
II  the  British  attacked  him.  The  Boers  slowly  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Middel- 
burg,  to  a  position  about  20  miles  east  of  Pretoria.  On  July  11  the  Boers  attacked 
Krugersdorp  to  the  north  of  Pretoria  and  were  repulsed,  but  at  Nitral's  Nek,  i8 
miles  west  of  Pretoria,  they  succeeded  in  capturing  5  companies  of  the  Lincoln 
regiment,  a  squadron  of  Scots  Greys,  and  2  guns.  On  July  16  Botha  attacked  Gen- 
eral Pole-Carew  east  of  Pretoria,  but  was  forced  to  retire  without  result.  On  July 
23  Lord  Roberts  set  out  from  Pretoria  for  the  final  campaign. 

End  of  Organited  Boer  Resistance. — The  main  army  set  out  on  July  Z3  for  the 
eastern  Transvaal.  Botha  fell  back  toward  Lydenburg,  in  the  mountainous  region 
near  the  Portuguese  border.  In  Lydenburg  the  Boers  had  collected  immense  stores, 
prepared  to  make  the  last  stand  there.  Middelburg,  more  than  halfway  between 
Pretoria  and  Lydenburg,  was  taken  by  General  French  on  July  28.  Marching 
north  from  Natal,  Buller  had  come  through  Ermelo,  had  occupied  Twyfelaar  on 
August  15,  Van  Vyk's  Vlei  on  the  22d,  and  on  the  24th  was  near  Dalmanutha,  to 
the  south  of  Machododorp.  General  Pole-Carew  on  the  same  da^  was  at  Belfast,  to 
the  west ;  General  French  was  ranging  to  the  east  of  the  town.  Surrounded  on  three 
sides,  the  Boers,  nevertheless,  ma<fe  a  desperate  stand,  but  were  driven  from  Bergen- 
dal  on  August  28  by  Buller,  who  occupied  Machododorp  the  next  day.  Presidents 
Steyn  and  Kruger  ned  south  to  Barberton,  while  Botha  retired  northward.  Buller 
and  Ian  Hamilton  pursued  him.  On  the  heights  of  Spitzkop,  southeast  of  Lyden- 
burg, Botha  fought  the  last  battle  of  the  war.  He  was  driven  from  his  position 
on  September  8,  and  Lydenburg  was  occupied  the  next  day  by  the  main  army  of 
Buller.  The  Boers  retreated  precipitately.  Effectual  resistance  was  at  an  end. 
Many  pressed  for  the  Swaziland  border,  but  the  mass  of  them,  3000  in  number, 
crossed  into  Portuguese  territory  and  on  September  13  surrendered  to  the  authori- 
ties there.  General  French  raided  southward  to  Barberton  and  Avoca,  and  captured 
immense  stores,  100  locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock.  On  September  24  General 
Hamilton  had  driven  another  band  of  Boers  out  of  the  Transvaal  into  Portuguese 
territory,  and  was  occupying  Komati  Poort.  September  11  President  Kruger  fled 
to  Louren^  Marques,  whence  he  sailed  on  October  19  for  Holland  by  way  of  France 
on  the  Dutch  man-of-war  Gelderland.  In  the  beginning  of  October  the  situation 
was  this:  A  small  band  of  Boers  under  Viljoen,  who  nad  succeeded  Botha,  was 
flying  toward  the  north,  pursued  by  Generals  Hutton,  Pole-Carew,  and  Buller: 
another  band  under  De  Wet  was  somewhere  in  the  Orange  River  Colony;  a  third 
under  Delarey  was  in  the  southwestern  Transvaal ;  other  Boer  forces  there  were 
none.  The  English  were  all  over  the  territory  of  the  two  dead  republics.  Lord 
Roberts  was  at  Pretoria,  instituting  a  government  for  the  Transvaal :  Generals 
Clements  and  Hart  were  at  Johannesburg;  General  Methuen  guarded  the  western 
Transvaal ;  General  Knox  held  Kroonstad ;  General  Rundle  occupied  Harrismith. 
The  war  then  seemed  practically  at  an  end. 

Revival  of  Guerilla  Warfare. — Late  in  October  the  Boers  burst  into  startling 
activity.  De  Wet  had  been  discovered  on  October  7  and  defeated  after  a  three-days' 
fight  near  Vredefort.  On  October  25  he  was  beaten  again  by  General  Barton  at 
Frederickstaad  and  driven  from  the  Vaal  by  General  Knox  at  Rensburg  Drift.  But 
on  November  10  he  was  fifty  miles  north  of  Kroonstad,  where  he  unsuccessfully 
encountered  the  British  under  Butler.  On  November  23  De  Wet  and  Steyn  un- 
expectedly appeared  before  Dewetsdorp  and  captured  the  town,  taking  400  prisoners. 
On  December  13  General  Delarey  attacked  General  Methuen  and  drove  him  from 
his  camp  in  the  Magaliesburg  Hills,  west  of  Pretoria,  with  a  loss  of  over  600  men. 
British  successes  came  on  December  23,  when  General  French  drove  the  Boers 
from  the  Magaliesburg  Hills,  and  on  December  28,  when  Lord  Kitchener  defeated 
them  at  Steynsburg;  but  the  last  event  of  the  year  was  the  taking  by  the  Boers  of 
Helvetia,  a  post  on  the  Machododorp-Lydenburg  Railway,  where  the  British  lost 
250  men. 


•I 

A  Gkol'p  of  Bof.rs. — I.  Gentral  Louis  Botha.    2,  General  Christian  I>e  Wet. 
3.  Some  Boer  Prisoners  of  tlic  better  class  on  the  British 
cruiser  Penelope  in  Simons  Bay. 
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Political  and  Administrative. — After  Bloemfontein  was  occupied  the  Orange  Free 
State  was  put  under  military  government  and  a  mounted  police  created  to  patrol  the 
country.  On  May  28  the  Free  State  was  annexed  to  the  British  empire  by  proclama- 
tion under  the  name  of  Orange  River  Colony.  The  burghers  in  arms  were  declared 
rebels,  but  clemency  was  promised  to  all  who  should  abstain  from  acts  of  hostility. 
President  Steyn  replied  by  counter-proclamations,  declaring  the  independence  of 
the  state  and  threatening  those  who  yielded  to  the  British.  On  September  i  Lord 
Roberts  by  proclamation  announced  the  annexation  of  the  South  African  Republic 
under  the  name  of  the  Vaal  River  Colony.  General  Maxwell  was  appointed  military 
gowemor,  and  early  in  the  month  a  force  of  12,000  men  was  organized  into  a  South 
African  constabulary  and  put  under  the  command  of  General  Baden-Powell.  A 
policy  of  conciliation  was  instituted  by  Lord  Roberts,  but  it  broke  down,  partially 
in  consequence  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  Boers.  Burghers  who  had  surrendered 
their  arms  and  sworn  fealty  to  the  crown  would  rise  on  any  favorable  opportunity, 
and  the  army  of  occupation  suffered  from  sudden  attacks  by  bands  of  peaceful  and 
subjugated  rarmers.  In  October  General  Maxwell  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Transvaal  administration,  and  amnesty  was  promised  to  all  who  should  surrender. 
As  soon  as  the  leaders  of  the  Boers  had  yielded  it  was  promised  that  all  the  Boer 
prisoners  would  be  released.  In  September  operations  recommenced  on  the  Rand, 
and  orders  for  supplies  were  being  issued  by  mining  companies.  In  October  the 
British  government  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  concessions  that  had 
been  granted  by  the  defunct  government  of  the  Transvaal  and  to  re[>ort  grounds 
for  the  continuance  or  abolition  of  the  grants.  The  commission  ascertained  that 
the  Netherlands  Railway  Company  had  sided  actively  with  the  Boers,  supplying 
them  with  material  of  war  and  organizing  parties  for  the  destruction  of  the  railway 
while  in  British  military  possession.  On  December  14  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was 
appointed  administrator  of  the  Orange  River  and  Vaal  colonies ;  the  country,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  ready  for  civil  government,  and  General  Kitchener,  who  had 
succeeded  Field-Marshal  Roberts  on  November  30  in  the  chief  command,  remained 
in  supreme  control. 

Kruger  in  Europe. — President  Kruger's  visit  to  Europe  was  generally  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  win  the  intervention  of  the  Powers  in  the  war.  The  English 
disasters  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  produced  unrestrained  and  undisguised 
satisfaction  in  Europe.  The  action  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  Beira  and 
Delagoa  Bay  (see  Delagoa  Bay;  P(HtTUGAL)  intensified  the  feeling  on  the  Continent. 
The  governments,  however,  preserved  the  strictest  neutrality,  and  expression  of 
good  will  to  England  came  from  the  German  emperor,  the  czar,  the  chief  authorities 
in  France.  All  the  more  non-committal  was  the  attitude  of  the  governments  when 
Lord  Roberts's  advance  into  the  Free  State  turned  what  had  seemed  utter  defeat 
for  England  into  unexpected  triumph,  and  when  the  annexation  of  the  two  republics 
had  been  effected.  President  Kruger,  therefore  failed  to  get  assistance  in  France, 
and  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  Germany.   Holland  alone  welcomed  him. 

IVhat  the  War  Cost  the  British. — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  war  President  Kruger 
had  said  that  it  wotdd  cost  Great  Britain  10,000  men  to  get  to  EVetoria.  On 
December  31,  1900,  the  war  was  by  no  means  over,  and  the  list  of  British  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  amounted  to  1837  officers  and  35,709  men.  Including  those 
that  died  of  disease  and  accident  and  those  sent  home  as  invalids,  the  British  lost 
2249  officers  and  49,438  men.  To  meet  such  a  drain,  the  government  had  recourse 
to  extraordinary  measures.  Great  Britain  was  deprived  of  almost  its  entire  army, 
and  the  defence  of  the  island  left  to  militia  and  reserves.  (See  Great  Britain.)  The 
expenses  of  the  war  at  the  end  of  1900  were  over  iiOQ,ooo,ooo;  and  as  the  amw  in 
South  Africa  was  not  considerably  diminished  after  the  end  of  organized  Boer 
resistance,  the  military  outlay  showed  little  decrease  during  the  closing  months  of 
the  year. 

What  the  War  Cost  the  Boers. — Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  loss  of  life 
on  the  side  of  the  Boers,  and  even  approximations  cannot  be  relied  on.  Concerning 
the  forces  in  the  field,  the  greatest  uncertainty  likewise  existed.  It  was  supposed, 
however,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  40,000  Boers  under  arms. 
In  December,  1900,  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  5000.  Their  dead  and 
wounded  must  have  been  very  considerable,  to  judge  from  their  official  lists,  which 
included  generally  those  only  among  the  stain  who  could  be  identified.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1900,  the  British  held  15,000  Boer  prisoners  in  South  Africa,  at  St.  Helena,  and 
in  Ceylon.  Financially  the  republics  were  in  easy  circumstances.  Much  gold  was 
coined  at  Pretoria,  and  raw  buQion  was  exported  in  large  quantities  to  pay  for 
material  and  supplies  in  Europe. 

TRINn>AI>andTOBAOO|the  two  most  southerly  West  Indian  islands  constitut- 
ing a  British  crown  colony  and  having  an  area  of  1754  square  miles,  and  114  square 
miles,  respectively,  with  an  estimated  population  at  the  close  of  i8c^  of  2()0,ooo  for 
Trinidad,  and  21,000  for  Tobago.    Chief  town,  Port  of  Spain  on  the  island  of 
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Trinidad.  Principal  imports  are  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  goods,  especially  tex- 
tiles. The  exports  include  cacao,  sugar,  asphalt,  molasses,  rum  and  bitters.  The  as- 
phalt lake  of  114  acres  near  the  village  of  La  Brea,  Trinidad,  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  aspbalt  in  the  world.  In  1899  the  prosperity  of  this  industry  excelled 
that  of  any  previous  year. 

TR1N1T7  OOUiZiaB,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  founded  in  1824,  has  productive 
funds  amounting  to  $750,000.  In  June,  1900,  the  Hall  of  Natural  History,  including 
a  museum,  a  lecture  room,  laboratories,  and  other  rooms  for  the  various  interests 
of  the  department,  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  In  iSgg-igoo  the  college  had 
24  instructors  and  137  students,  6  of  whom  were  pursuing  graduate  courses.  Its 
income  for  the  last  college  year  was  $90,000,  receipts  from  benefactions  being  |45,ooa 
The  library  contains  40,730  volumes  and  ^,335  pamphlets,  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  1054  books  and  33s  pamphlets. 

TRIPOU,  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  northern  Africa,  situated  between 
Algeria,  Tunis,  and  £g>'pt.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  nearly  400.000  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  1.300,000.  The  chief  town  is  Tripoli,  with  a  population  of  40,00a 
A^culture  is  the  chief  occupation.  The  annual  value  of  grains  exported  amounts  to 
about  2,000,000  francs.  The  industries  of  the  province  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
weaving  of  cotton  and  straw.  The  aggregate  trade  of  the  province  for  1899  amounted 
to  19,904,000  francs.  The  imports  amounted  to  9,625,000  francs  and  consisted  mostly 
of  coffee,  drugs,  tea,  iron  and  ironware,  soap,  rice  and  silk.  Over  30  per  cent  of 
the  imports  come  from  Great  Britain.  The  exports  for  1899  amounted  to  10,279.000 
francs.  The  principal  articles  of  export  were  esparto  grass,  2,410,000  francs ;  hides 
and  skins,  1,480,000  francs;  ostrich  feathers,  1,450,000  francs;  and  sponges,  1,410,00a 
The  number  of  ships  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  province  during  1899  was  266 
steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  258,1 10,  and  630  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  iS,oaBw 
About  40  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  is  m  Italian  bottoms.  The  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures for  1899  amounted  to  £110,000  and  £160,000,  respectively. 

THOFKIAL  BaltijIOIHB.  1900  adds  two  more  schools  of  tropical  medicine  to 
the  list  Dr.  J.  H.  Kohlbrugge  has  been  appointed  professor  of  tropical  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  and  M.  Le  Dantec  has  been  chosen  to  give 
a  course  of  instruction  in  tropical  diseases  in  the  University  of  Bordeaux,  France. 
See  Entomology  (paragraph  Insects  and  Disease). 

TRUSTS.  Trusts  in  the  United  States.— In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  issued  July,  1900,  a  report  is  presented  by  the  commissioner  of  labor 
upon  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations.  In  co-operation  with  the  Industrial 
Commission  a  statistical  inquiry  was  made  by  the  department  to  ascertain  "the 
basis  of  capitalization  in  Industrial  Combinations,  the  degree  of  their  monopoly  of 
the  domestic  market,  the  degree  of  their  control  over  the  prices  of  products  and 
their  influence  upon  wages  and  employment"  A  searching  schedule  01  inquiry  was 
submitted  to  the  combinations,  and  the  more  or  less  complete  replies  of  forty-one 
of  them  form  the  groundwork  for  the  report.  The  organization  of  a  few  of  the 
larger  and  older  combinations  was  effected  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  stock  of 
other  corporations,  proportionately  issuing  their  own  stock  therefor.  Such  combina- 
tions do  not  directly  own  the  plants  of  the  constituent  companies  nor  engage  in 
manufacturing,  but  from  the  profits  of  the  constituent  companies  the  dividends  of  the 
holding  company  are  paid.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  combination  buys  directly, 
for  cash  or  stock,  the  plants  of  the  entering  companies,  and  the  latter  go  out  of 
existence  as  individual  companies.  The  commonly  held  belief  that  in  large  corpora- 
tions directors  are  too  little  responsible  to  the  stockholders  and  give  them  too  few 
enlightening  reports  on  the  actual  status  and  management  of  the  business  was 
shown  on  the  whole  to  be  a  justified  belief.  Nearly  all  the  combinations  answering 
the  commissioner's  questions  on  this  subject  stated  that  they  reported  to  the  stock- 
holders merely  "the  general  affairs  of  the  company"  or  the  "general  condition  of  thc 
business."  In  the  matter  of  wages,  the  reports  show  an  increase  both  in  the  number 
of  men  employed  and  in  the  salaries  given.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
returns  do  not  justify  sweeping  conclusions,  both  because  the  reports  are  incomplete 
and  because  many  of  the  combinations  were  formed  from  the  separate  companies 
during  1898  and  1899,  a  time  of  remarkable  industrial  expansion  and  prosperity.  In 
13  combinations  the  total  number  of  skilled  laborers  employed  was  40,217;  unskilled 
laborers,  54.214.  and  clerks,  3167.  In  the  separate  companies  out  of  which  these 
combinations  were  formed  and  prior  to  consolidation  the  number  of  skilled  laborers 
employed  was  33.637:  unskilled  laborers,  43,669,  and  clerks,  2094.  From  fairly  com- 
plete returns  from  16  combinations  the  increase  of  wages  after  consolidation  aver- 
aged for  all  classes  12.61.  The  greatest  increase  appeared  in  the  case  of  unskilled 
laborers.  The  wages  of  travelling  salesmen  had  decreased  by  7.43  per  cent,  and 
wose  of  superintendents  and  foremen  by  2.77  per  cent.  In  reference  to  the  prices 
diarged  by  the  combinations  for  their  products  and  the  undue  profit  which  some  of 
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these  are  claimed  to  represent,  it  is  difficult  to  reach  a  conclusion  generally  ap- 
plicable. While  it  seems  evident  that  under  a  favorably  operating  tariff  law  combina- 
tions can  and  do  raise  prices  unduly,  proof  is  inadequate  to  show  that  such  prices 
can  be  sustained  indefinitely.  A  decreased  demand,  an  impending  competition,  or  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  or  raw  material,  or  both,  is  ^etty  likely  periodically  to 
narrow  the  margin  between  the  producing  and  the  scHmg  price.  See  Ihdustbial 
Commission. 

Trust  Capitalization. — During  igoo  there  were  many  discussions  by  experts  in 
finance  and  economics  upon  the  financial  conditions  underlying  the  formation  of 
industrial  trusts,  and  more  especially  in  r^rd  to  the  capitalization  involved  in  the 
formation  of  those  trusts.  The  majority  of  these  companies  were  organized  on  one 
pattern,  and  present,  according  to  nearly  all  the  authorities  that  have  written  upon 
the  subject,  very  similar  conditions  of  capitalization.  In  the  organization  of  about 
all  of  them  the  promoter  was  the  dominant  figure.  It  was  the  business  of  the  pro- 
moter to  persuade  the  various  companies  in  any  particular  industry  that  it  was  to 
their  interest  to  unite.  The  promoter  raised  the  money  needed  for  such  action  and 
arranged  for  floating  the  stock  of  the  new  concern.  In  approaching  the  separate 
companies  the  promoter  commonly  offered  two  inducements  for  amalgamation.  He 
pointed  out  first  the  economy  in  production  which  would  result,  and,  secondly,  he 
offered  a  bonus  of  stock  or  cash  proportionate  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
Mill  or  factory  owners  who  were  already  making  money  were  generally  tmwilling 
to  sink  their  identity  in  a  trust  unless  some  value  was  presented  to  them  beyond  the 
worth  of  their  business.  So  the  promoter  offered  them  extra  either  cash  or  common 
stock  in  the  trust  to  be  formed.  The  actual  worth  of  the  separate  company  was  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  owner  by  shares  of  preferred  stock  in  the  new  combination. 
Obviously  it  was  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  iJromoter  to  have  the  new  com- 
bination capitalized  for  as  large  an  amount  as  possible,  because  then  his  pro  rata 
share  for  s«^ices  rendered  woidd  be  greater.  Obviously,  too,  the  separate  owners 
of  companies  were  anxious  to  h€  given  stock  representing  as  high  a  value  as  possible, 
because,  as  their  financial  interests  in  the  new  company  were  to  be  fully  protected  l:^ 
the  preferred  stock,  the  bonus  given  to  them  in  common  stock  would  not  seriously 
affect  the  financial  stability  of  the  trust,  but  would  aid  their  individual  pocket-books. 
Besides  the  common  stock  given  to  the  separate  owners,  it  was  generally  necessary  to 
float  a  large  amount  through  the  underwriters  to  obtain  money  for  obdurate  inter- 
ests. The  underwriters  and  the  individuals  possessing  laiTge  blocks  of  the  stock  were 
equally  anxious  to  exchange  it  with  the  public  for  cash.  The  result  was  an  enormous 
speculative  dealing  in  industrial  common  stock,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  common 
stock  steadily  declined  in  value.  The  main  reasons  why  common  stock  of  indus- 
trials is  so  low  and  why  it  will  very  likely  go  lower  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  preferred  stock  represents  approximately  the  value  of  the  plant.  Upon  the 
preferred  stock  so  issued  dividends  are  to  be  declared  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7 
per  cent.  Moreover,  it  has  generally  been  stipulated  that  the  dividends  on  the 
preferred  stock  are  to  be  cumulative — that  is,  if  in  any  year  6  or  7  per  cent. 
IS  not  paid,  then  it  will  be  paid  in  the  next,  and  until  all  such  lost  dividends  are 
made  up  there  will  not  be  any  dividends  declared  on  the  common  stock.  The  practi- 
cal effect  of  this  is  that  owners  of  common  stock  must  in  the  years  of  plenty  pay 
over  to  the  owners  of  preferred  stock  the  losses  incurred  by  the  latter  in  the  years 
of  want.  A  second  reason  why  the  outlook  for  common  stock  of  industrials  is 
unpromising  is  because  as  a  general  rule  the  public  holds  it  and  the  original  re<xivers 
thereof  do  not.  The  mill  owners  and  promoters  and  underwriters,  having  once 
unloaded,  have  no  further  interest  or  responsibility  in  the  matter.  So  that  it  seems 
likely  that  when  the  combination  is  in  receipt  of  more  money  than  it  actually  needs 
to  pay  dividends  on  preferred  stock  it  will  be  likely  to  invest  this  money,  not  for 
dividends  on  common  stock,  but  for  the  acquisition  of  new  plants  and  machinery  or 
for  a  surplus  fund. 

Economies  in  Trusts, — It  has  been  insisted  by  such  authorities  as  Professor  Jenks, 
of  Cornell  University,  that  a  very  real  economy  has  commonly  resulted  from  indus- 
trial combinations.  These  economies  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  There  is,  first, 
a  saving  of  cross  freights.  If  two  separate  companies  in  the  same  industry,  situated 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  attempt,  as  commonly  under  a  competitive  regime, 
to  sell  their  products  both  in  their  own  and  in  their  competitors'  territory,  a  large 
amount  of  economically  unnecessary  expense  is  incurred  for  cross  freights.  Now,  if 
these  companies  unite  and  each  gives  its  exclusive  attention  to  developing  trade  in  its 
own  territory  these  cross  freights  are  very  largely  or  totally  obviated.  The  second 
economy  effected  by  industrial  trusts  is  in  the  cost  of  selling  their  products.  If  a 
combination  controls  the  major  part  of  the  products  in  its  own  line  it  becomes  un- 
necessary for  it  to  keep  up  the  same  relative  expenditure  either  for  advertising  or 
for  salesmen.  There  is  the  same  demand  for  the  goods  of  the  trust  as  there  was 
for  the  aggregate  output  of  the  separate  companies,  but  the  competition  being  re- 
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duced  or  eliminated  the  necessity  for  urging  prospective  purchasers  has  been  re- 
duced. A  third  saving  effected  by  the  trust  is  simply  that  which  results  from  a  more 
exact  organization  of  the  business  and  by  dovetailijig  more  completely  the  production, 
manufacture,  and  distribution  of  the  products.  Finally,  a  trust  can  enter  a  foreign 
market,  while  a  single  company  cannot  With  the  release  of  home  competitioa  and 
the  command  of  more  capital  this  foreign  market  can  be  utilized  to  prevent  a  glut  in 
the  home  market  and  to  maintain  prices.  A  different  view  of  the  matter  is  taken  by 
Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  who,  in  his  recent  work  on  Monopolies  and  Trusts. 
endeavors  to  show  that  many  so-called  trust  economies  are  chimerical.  He  takes 
up  one  by  one  the  alleged  points  of  superiority  or  advantage  possessed  by  the  trusts 
as  compared  with  competitive  business  to  show  that  they  either  do  not  exist  or,  if 
they  do  exist,  are  shared  by  all  concerns  carrying  on  production  on  a  large  scale. 
Thus  (i)  to  the  amiment  that  the  trust  can  drive  a  better  bargain  in  the  purchase 
of  raw  materials.  Professor  Ely  replies  that  "every  day  the  careful  observer  may 
witness  the  shrewd  man  making  small  purchases  at  a  low  rate  which  could  with 
difficulty  be  duplicated  on  a  large  scale.'  He  admits  that  "there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  purchaser  of  large  quantities  of  commodities  has  a  marked  advantage." 
But  the  point  of  maximum  effectiveness  is  believed  to  be  sufHciently  low  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  competitive  business  on  a  large  scale.  2.  The  same  ai^ument  holds  as 
to  freight  rates:  "It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  railway  may  with  propriety  charge 
relatively  less  for  'carload  lots'  than  for  a  few  pounds,"  but  if  a  railway  is  honestly 
managed  the  point  where  further  advantages  cease  to  be  gained  from  the  bulk  of  the 
traffic  is  reached  so  soon  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  competitive  business  as  well. 
3.  As  to  the  claim  that  fixed  chaises  decrease  relatively  as  the  magnitude  of  the  busi- 
ness increases,  it  is  again  claimed  that  "a  point  of  maximum  efficiency  is  sooner  or 
later  reached,  and  new  fixed  charges  emerge  as  business  grows."  4.  The  trust  "may 
have  a  plant  of  maximum  efficiency,"  but  so  may  any  large  competing  company.  As 
to  the  advantages  of  monopolistic  concerns  resulting  from  dispensing  with  advertis- 
ing, with  the  soliciting  of  business  through  commercial  travellers  and  the  needless 
duplication  of  plants.  Professor  Ely,  while  conceding  these,  asserts  that  they  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  the  competitive  system :  "When  once 
monopoly  is  secure  it  is  likely  to  become  listless,  non-inventive,  content  to  follow  in 
the  old  ways,  indifferent  to  small  economies."  For  an  account  of  the  attitude  of 
Congress  toward  trusts,  see  United  States  (paragraph  The  Trust  Problem)  ;  for 
a  discusskin  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  trusts,  and  of  the  opinion  of  them 
held  by  the  various  political  bodies,  see  Presidential  Campaign  (paragraphs  Other 
Conventions,  Democratic  and  Republican  Platforms,  and  the  Trust  Issue).  An 
account  of  various  corporation  laws,  decisions,  and  agitations  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  on  the  sCl^arate  States,  especially  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mississirn,  and 
Missousi. 

TUAK,  Prince  (Tsai  Chi),  an  officer  in  the  Chinese  imperial  army,  and  a  pnun- 
inent  participant  in  the  Boxer  uprising,  is  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Hien-Feng, 
who  died  in  1861,  and  is  the  first  cousin  of  the  reigning  Emperor  Kwang-Hsu  {q.v.). 
He  is  now  about  40  years  of  age.  Tuan  was  one  of  the  Empress  Dowager's 
strong  supporters  in  the  coup  d'itat  of  1898.  The  son  of  Tuan,  a  boy  of  14,  was 
selected  by  the  Empress  Dowager  to  be  the  successor  to  the  throne,  on  the  forced 
abdication  of  the  emperor  in  January,  190a  Prina  Tuan  was  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Big  Sword,  out  of  which  emerged  the  Boxers.  On  September  35,  igoo, 
on  demand  of  the  Powers  he  was  degraded  by  the  Chinese  government  and  further 
punishment  for  his  part  in  the  disturbance  was  promised. 

TOBBaOUZiOBZa.  A  society  is  being  organized  by  Dr.  A.  \.  Austen  Kelly,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  with  the  object  ot  establishing  colonies  for  tuberculous 
patients  in  northern  New  York  State.  About  5000  acres  have  been  bought  in  the 
Adirondack  region,  where  small  farms  are  to  be  established  and  the  patient  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  out-of-door  occupation.  The  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the 
Tuberculous  will  be  established  at  Lake  Clear,  in  the  Adirondack  region,  on  a  site 
selected  by  a  commission  appointed  last  year  by  Governor  Roosevelt,  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve and  the  State  Board  of  Health  acquiescing.  It  is  stated  that  the  State  Forestrj- 
Commission  will  purchase  40,000  acres  at  the  head  waters  of  each  of  the  three 
principal  rivers  of  New  York  State,  in  order  to  be  near  forests,  for  the  future  State 
care  of  the  tuberculous,  as  well  as  for  out-of-door  recreation  for  other  invalids. 

A  home  for  the  tuberculous  was  projected  in  1900  for  Asheville,  N.  C,  a  large  farm 
having  been  purchased,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  poorer  patients  a  chance  to  be  self- 
supporting.  The  Jewish  Hospital  for  Consumptives  in  Denver,  Col.,  claims  to  be 
the  only  free  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  annual  expenses  are  about 
$20,ooo.  A  wing  was  projected  in  1900,  to  cost  $30,000.  The  35  trustees  perfected 
a  permanent  organization  at  their  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  November  11,  igqa 

It  was  reirarted  early  in  the  autumn  of  1900  by  the  United  States  a>nimissi<Hier 
at  Nome,  Alaska,  that  hundreds  of  Yukon  natives  were  dying  of  tuberculosis,  and 
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asked  aid  for  them  from  the  government  durit^;  the  winter,  lest  they  die  of  starva- 
tion. 

Cure  and  Prevention. — Several  alleged  cures  for  tuberculosis  have  been  bruited 
about  by  the  daily  secular  press  during  1900.  The  raw  meat  treatment  was  declared 
futile  after  a  trial  in  an  establishment  m  Belgium.  Sodium  cinnamate,  or  Hetol,  was 
widely  named  as  a  new  and  sure  cure.  This  drug  was  first  used  by  Professor  Albert 
Landerer,  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  in  1888,  in  the  form  of  an  intravenous  injection 
of  a  fraction  of  a  grain  in  solution.  It  is  not  a  cure,  though  in  a  few  cases  it  has 
apparently  improved  the  conditions.  The  value  of  injections  of  nitrogen  into  the 
pleural  cavities  in  tuberculosis  is  still  undecided.  Some  physicians  claim  that  an 
injection  of  from  50  to  200  cubic  inches  of  the  pure  gas  will  not  be  entirely  ab- 
sorbed from  the  pleura  for  from  3  to  6  months,  and  that  during  this  period  ex- 
pectoration is  decreased,  appetite  is  improved,  weight  is  increased  and  hemorrhage  is 
stopped.  Some  claim  that  the  nitrogen  treatment  is  only  effective  when  the  lung  is 
absoluteljr  compressed,  while  admitting  its  efficacy  in  stopping  hemorrhage.  The 
therapeutic  effect  of  electric  light  from  a  lamp  applied  externally  has  been  marked 
in  a  number  of  cases  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  following  a  suggestion  from  a 
demonstration  by  Bengel  that  darkness  causes  the  cessation  of  motion  in  ciliated 
corpuscles,  while  sunlight  revived  it.  In  general,  prevention  of  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis may  be  accomplished  by  killing  tuberculous  cattle,  rigidly  inspecting  dairies, 
burning  of  sputa  from  tuberculous  patients  and  a  dissemination  of  the  fact  of  the 
communicability  of  tuberculosis  among  the  masses.  See  Sanitation  ;  Seruu 
Therapy;  and  VrrAL  Statistics. 

TUIiANB  UNIVHHSmr  OF  liOUISIANA,  an  institution  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  white  youth  of  the  South,  located  at  New  Orleans.  It  comprises  a 
graduate  department,  collie  of  arts  and  sciences,  college  of  technology,  H.  Sophie 
Newcomb  Memorial  College  for  young  women,  law  departmuit,  and  medical  depart- 
ment. There  are  more  than  ^000  alumni  of  all  departments.  During  the  session  of 
1900^1,  1120  students  matriculated  in  all  departments.  There  are  80  professors 
and  instructors.  The  library  numbers  35,000  volumes.  The  year's  income  from  all 
sources  was  about  $131,600. 

TUNIS,  a  French  protectorate  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  an  estimated 
area  of  a  little  over  51,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  1,900,000,  including 
102,000  Europeans.  The  native  population  consists  mostly  of  Bedouin  Arabs  and 
Kabyles.  The  capital  is  Tunis,  with  a  population  of  153.000,  including  about  40,000 
Europeans.  The  protectorate  is  nominally  administered  by  the  Bey  Sidi  Ali,  but 
is  virtually  under  the  control  of  the  French  foreign  office,  which  has  a  special 
department  for  Tunisian  affairs.  The  French  government  is  represented  in  Tunis 
by  a  resident  general,  who  Is  also  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  protectorate, 
and  a  ministry  of  9  members,  7  French  and  2  Arab.  There  are  French  courts  for 
cases  between  Europeans,  and  Arab  courts  for  the  natives.  The  principal  occupation 
is  agriculture,  cereals,  dates,  oil,  and  wine  being  the  principal  products  as  well  as 
exports.  The  principal  minerals  worked  are  galena,  calamine,  and  phosphate,  the 
latter  being  very  actively  exploited  in  the  southern  part  of  the  protectorate.  The 
imports  and  exports  of  Tunis  for  1898  amounted  to  02,744.681  francs  and  52,214,651 
francs  respectively,  against  53,820,670  francs  and  36,730,871  francs  in  1897.  Of  the  total 
commerce,  France  was  credited  with  38,797,736  francs  of  the  imports  and  32,800,973 
francs  of  the  exports.  Next  to  France  was  Great  Britain,  with  6,570,097  francs  of 
imports  and  6,182,812  francs  of  exports.  The  total  length  of  railways  in  1898  was 
883  miles,  of  which  863  miles  belonged  to  the  state.  There  is  a  line  200  miles  in 
length  from  Gafsa  to  the  coast,  used  mainly  for  the  transportation  of  phosphate. 
The  total  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditures  for  igoo  were  estimated  at  26,089.300 
francs  and  25,988,215  francs  respectively.  The  main  sources  of  revenue  are  direct 
taxes,  customs,  monopolies,  and  state  domains.  The  public  debt  amounts  to 
^5,702,000  at  3>i  per  cent,  interest. 

TUNNBIiS.  During  1900  several  notable  tunnels  were  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion. In  Europe  the  great  Simplon  Tunnel  through  the  Alps  was  being  rapidly 
advanced  by  the  Jura-Simplon  Railway  Company.  This  railway  company  was 
organized  in  1881  to  build  a  railway  from  Bri^ue,  Switzerland,  to  Domo  d'Ossola, 
It^y.  Starting  from  Br^fue,  the  new  railway  will  run  up  the  Rhone  Valley  1%  miles 
and  enter  the  tunnel  to  the  right  on  a  curve  of  1050  feet  radius.  At  a  distance  of 
153  yards  from  the  entrance  the  straight  portion  of  the  tunnel  commences  and 
extends  for  12  miles.  The  line  from  this  point  curves  to  the  left  with  a  radius  of 
1311  feet.  Commencing  at  the  northern  entrance,  a  gradient  of  i  in  500  rises  for 
a  length  of  sVi  miles  to  a  level  of  500  yards  in  length  at  the  centre,  and  then  a 
gradient  of  i  in  143  descends  to  the  Italian  side.  There  will  eventually  be  two 
parallel  single-track  tunnels,  having  their  centres  56  feet  apart ;  but  at  present  only 
one  of  these  tunnels  is  being  excavated  to  full  size,  the  other  being  excavated  |u5t 
large  enotigh  to  provide  a  gallery  for  the  entrance  of  materials  and  for  ventilation. 
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This  gallery  is  connected  with  the  full-size  tunnel  by  means  of  cross  tunnels  every 
220  yards.  The  tunnel  is  through  rock,  and  a  very  elaborate  mechanical  plant  has 
been  established  at  each  end  for  prosecuting  the  work.  On  January  i,  1900,  the 
full-size  tunnel  had  been  completed  for  3515  yards  at  the  north  end  and  for  1730 
yards  at  the  south  end.  During  1900  work  was  progressing  at  the  rate  of  16  feet 
per  day,  but  complete  figures  of  the  advance  made  during  the  year  were  not  available 
on  January  i,  1901. 

Next  to  the  Simplon  Tunnel  the  greatest  railway  tunnel  work  of  the  last  few 
years  has  been  the  Cascade  Tunnel  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  Montana, 
which  was  completed  in  December,  1900.  This  tunnel  has  a  total  length  of  2.61 
miles,  and  carries  the  railway  through  the  ridge  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  which 
previously  had  been  crossed  by  a  "switchback,"  or  series  of  zigzags.  The  width 
in  the  clear  inside  of  the  permanent  lining  is  16  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  top 
of  rail  to  bottom  of  arch  is  xiyi  feet.  The  tunnel  is  lined  with  concrete  masonry. 
The  tunnel  excavation  proper  was  commenced  August  20,  1897,  and  completed 
October  13,  1900.  The  average  monthly  progress  in  the  tunnel  was  350  feet,  and  the 
average  daily  progress  was  11.53  feet.  The  work  on  the  concrete  lining  of  the  tunael 
was  begun  November  17,  1899,  and  completed  November  17,  1900,  the  average 
monthly  progress  being  1115  feet.  During  ipoo  a  much  shorter  tunnel  was  driven 
through  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  at 
Sherman,  Wya,  about  40  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  This  tunnel  was  1800  feet 
long,  and  provides  for  a  double  track.   See  Rapid  lltANSiT  and  Wateb-w(»ks. 

TURXBT,  or  th«  OTTCMCAN  BBIPIBB,  comprises  a  large  amount  of  territory 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  area  of  the  empire,  including  those  states  wbit^ 
are  only  nominally  in  its  possession,  is  estimated  at  1,576,700  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  over  39,000,00a  The  territory  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
Turkey,  however,  occupies  only  1,111,741  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
24,000,000.  The  capital  of  the  empire  is  Constantinople,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
900.000.  Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation,  but  only  a  part  of  the  arable  land  is 
cultivated-  This  backwardness  of  agriculture  is  attributed  to  the  absence  of  good 
roads,  the  extortionate  custom  duties  imposed  on  the  eMiorts  of  products  from  one 
province  to  another,  and  the  system  of  levying  tithes.  The  main  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  tobacco,  cereals,  cotton,  figs,  grapes,  and  olives.  The  cultivation  of  silk 
is  becoming  an  important  industry,  and  the  export  of  wine  is  also  increasing.  The 
most  important  industries  are  the  manufacturing  of  rose  oil  and  the  weaving  of 
carpets  and  some  light  materials  for  dress.  The  mineral  deposits  of  the  empire  are 
very  rich,  but  so  far  very  few  minerals  are  mined  and  worked,  with  the  exception 
of  copper,  which  is  used  for  utensils.  The  statistics  for  the  commerce  of  Turkey 
are  very  deficient,  and  no  official  figures  can  be  obtained  for  a  later  period  than 
1896.  According  to  estimates,  the  imports  and  exports  for  1S98  amounted  to 
24,070,000  and  13,750,000  Turkish  pounds  respectively.  A  Turkish  pound  is  equiva- 
lent to  $4.40  in  United  States  currency.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain, 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  the  Balkan  States.  The  trade  of  Turkey  with  the 
United  States  ^ows  a  considerable  increase  for  the  calendar  year  1900,  which  is, 
undoubtedly,  due  in  part  to  the  establishment  of  direct  steamship  service  between 
New  York  and  Constantinople.  The  imports  from  Turkey  to  the  United  States 
have  increased  from  $9,821,452  in  1898  to  $15,980,391  in  1900.  The  imports  from 
United  States  for  1900  amounted  to  $2,147,720,  against  $1,088,266  in  1899 
$1,318,862  in  1898.  Our  exports  to  Turkey  largely  consist  of  flour,  leather,  and  iron 
products.  The  merchant  marine  of  Turkey  in  igoo  consisted  of  79  steamers,  with 
a  tonnage  of  47,423,  and  1380  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  261,780.  Military 
serv  ice  is  compulsory  for  every  Mussulman  between  the  ages  of  30  and  41.  The 
greater  part  of  the  non-Mussulman  inhabitants  of  Turkey  are  exempt  from  militaty 
service,  but  are  compelled  to  pa^  a  tax  instead.  The  war  strength  of  the  Turkish 
army  is  estimated  at  900,000,  including  55,300  cavalry,  54,730  artillenr,  583.200 
infantry,  and  over  7000  engineers.  The  Turkish  army  is  composed  of  excellent 
fighting  material.  The  length  of  the  railway  lines  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
at  the  end  of  1898  was  2953  miles.  There  were  also  about  21,800  miles  of  telegraph 
lines,  with  1649  offices.  Education  in  Turkey  is  free,  and  the  schools  are  connected 
with  the  mosques.  The  state  religion  is  Mohammedanism,  but  there  are  seven 
non-Mohammedan  religious  denominations  which  are  realized  and  permitted  by 
the  Turkish  government  The  number  of  Christians  in  Turkey  is  estimated  at 
5,000.000.  The  latest  available  statistics  for  the  finances  of  Turkey  give  the  revenue 
and  expenditures  as  £16,808,475  and  i16.754.019  respectively.  The  public  debt  at  the 
end  of  1899  was  £125,000,000. 

History. — Diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  were  in 
a  strained  condition  during  the  greater  part  of  1900.  owing  to  the  sultan's  failure 
to  pay  the  indemnity  of  $90,000  due  American  subjects  for  the  destruction  of 
property  by  Turkish  rioters  during  the  last  few  years.   Up  to  1898  the  Porte  had 
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refused  to  admit  the  claim  and  had  met  our  government's  remonstrances  by  impos- 
ing oppressive  taxes  on  American  exports  and  declining  to  receive  the  American 
consul  at  Erzerum  as  a  duly  accredited  representative.  In  1898  Oscar  S.  Strauss 
was  appointed  minister  to  Turkey  for  the  express  purpose  of  re-establishing  a  modus 
vivendi  with  the  Porte.  After  long  negotiation  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Turkish 
government  to  acknowledge  the  claim  for  the  indemnity,  and  a  method  for  its 
settlement  was  agreed  upon.  In  1900  the  United  States  government  began  to  press 
its  demands  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  sultan  entered  on  a  policy  of  apolo- 
getic postponements,  which  practically  amounted  to  a  refusal  to  meet  his  obligations. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Strauss  resigned  his  post  during  the  year.  It  was  stated  that  his 
task  had  come  to  an  end,  inasmuch  as  the  sultan  had  been  brought  to  terms  in  the 
matter  of  the  indemnity  and  had  consented  to  receive  the  consul  at  Erzerum;  but 
probably  the  minister's  resignation  was  due  to  the  embarrassing  position  in  which 
he  found  himself  placed,  the  Turkish  authorities  merely  temporizing  with  the 
minister,  who  was  not  able  to  enforce  his  demands.  A  demonstration  in  force  was 
decided  on  by  the  United  States  Government  late  in  the  year,  and  the  battle-ship 
Kearsarge,  accompanied  by  the  training-ship  Dixie,  was  sent  to  Snwrna  in  Decem- 
ber. The  effect  of  this  movement,  however,  was  not  favorable.  Germany,  which 
of  late  has  come  to  have  intimate  relations  with  Turkey,  and  whose  influence  is 
e^cially^  strong  in  Smyrna,  was  opposed  to  any  acts  of  intimidation  on  the  part 
of  a  foreign  Power;  and  the  sultan,  relying  upon  Germany's  moral  support,  refused 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  United  States.  The  dilGculty  of  wresting  the  indenuiity 
from  the  Porte  is  readily  comprehensible  when  it  is  recognized  that  the  payment  of 
the  American  claim  would  be  followed  by  a  demand  for  a  settlement  of  accounts 
from  her  other  creditors;  and  for  this  the  country  is,  of  course,  totally  unprepared. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  $50,000,000  ts  owing  to  Russian  subjects  alone,  and 
great  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  by  the  czar  s  government  for  the  liquic^tion 
of  a  part  of  this  debt. 

Concessions  were  granted  to  a  Russian  company  to  construct  a  railway  from  Kars 
to  Erzertmi  and  from  Erzerum  to  Trebizond.  It  was  provided  that  the  rights  granted 
should  not  interfere  with  those  of  the  French  and  German  Company,  to  whom  the 
construction  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  connecting  Smyrna  with  the  Persian 
Gulf,  had  been  conceded.  Preliminary  surveys  on  the  latter  line  were  begun  in 
1900.  On  September  I  the  sultan  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne  and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  European  nations 
through  special  ambassadors.  In  December  the  sultan  issued  an  irad^,  commanding 
the  minister  of  marine  to  reorganize  the  fleet  and  to  put  it  into  such  a  state  of 
efficiency  as  to  provide  an  adequate  defence  against  the  Powers. 

TUSKBOBB  NORMA!.  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTXTUTB  at  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
was  founded  1881  in  the  interests  of  the  colored  race  by  Booker  T.  Washington 
who  has  been  principal  of  the  institution  since  its  organization.  The  school 
is  non-sectarian,  and  though  its  principal  field  of  work  is  manual  and  industrial 
training,  the  interests  of  normal,  academic,  and  religious  instruction  are  not  neg- 
lected. During  the  year  1890-1900  instruction  was  given  in  28  industries;  and  the 
Slater-Armstroiu;  Memorial  Trades'  Building,  which  was  dedicated  on  January  10, 
1900,  was  erected  essentially  by  the  labor  of  the  students  under  the  direction  of  their 
instructors.  A  careful  census  of  all  the  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  school 
shows  that  at  least  three-fourths  are  actually  engaged  in  the  industries  which  they 
learned  at  the  institution.  During  the  last  school  year  the  total  enrolment  of  students 
was  1331,  the  average  attendance  being  1083,  321  women  and  762  men,  representing 
27  Slates  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  Africa,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  Barbados.  For  some  accoimt  of  the  work  of  the  institution,  see  Washington, 
Booker  T.  ;  and  for  a  discussion  of  the  present  condition  of  the  negro  in  the  South 
generally,  see  Alabama  (paragraph  Montgomery  Conference). 

TTLBR,  Moses  Coit,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  American  author  and  educator,  died 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  December  26,  1900.  Bom  at  Griswold,  Conn.,  August  2.  1835,  he 
was  in  1857  graduated  from  Yale,  where  he  also  pursued  a  theological  course,  - 
afterward  supplemented  at  Andover.  He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Poughkeepsic,  N.  Y.,  from  i860  to  1862 ;  and  when  obliged  by  ill  health  to 
resign  spent  some  time  in  travel  in  England.  There  he  obtained  wide  literary 
acquaintance,  including  Mr.  Henry  Morley,  with  whom  he  collaborated  in  a  Manual 
of  English  Literature  (1879).  During  this  visit  he  contributed  to  the  Independent 
and  the  Nation  a  series  of  impressions,  which  attracted  national  notice  and  were 
later  collected  in  part  as  Glimpses  of  England  (1898).  He  was  called  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  to  its  chair  of  English  language  and  literature,  which  he  filled 
from  1867  to  1881 ;  going  in  the  latter  year  to  Cornell  as  the  head  of  the  first  depart- 
ment of  American  history  established  in  America.  In  1883  he  was  ordained  priest 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1S73-74  was  literary  editor  of  the  New 
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York  Christian  Union  (now  the  Outlook).  As  an  academic  lecturer  he  was  singu- 
larly effective.  His  methods  of  instruction  were  original,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
aroused  among  his  colleagues  an  impulse  toward  more  intelligent  class-room  pro- 
cedure. As  one  of  manjr  services  to  education  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  into  tiiis  country  of  the  seminar  of  German  universities. 
To  the  world  at  large  he  is  best  known  for  three  works  of  pre-eminent  scholarship— 
A  History  of  American  Literature  During  the  Colonial  Time  (1878);  Patrick 
Henry  (American  Statesmen  Series)  (i8«),  and  The  Literary  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  1763-83  (1897).  In  these,  as  throughout  the  limited  number 
of  his  writings,  he  combines  with  flawless  accuracy  and  equipoise  of  judgment  a  rare 
literary  sensitiveness.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Authors' 
Club,  New  York,  and  first  vice-president  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 
His  further  volumes  are  5rowtiM7/c  Papers  (iS6g)  and  Three  Men  of  Letters  . 
Many  magazine  articles  remain  uncollected. 

TYPHOID  FEVBR.  Contaminated  water  is  the  principal  cause  of  typhoid,  or 
enteric,  fever.  An  epidemic,  occurring  in  the  spring  of  1900  in  Forestvtlie,  Qmn., 
was  traced  to  a  contaminated  water  supply.  Impure  well  water  and  decayed  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  assigned  by  physicians  as  responsible  for  an  epidemic  of 
^hoid  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  July.  Chicago  (see  Illinois,  paragraph  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal)  has  completed  during  the  year  a  drainage  canal,  emptying  into 
the  river,  whereby  a  large  part  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  is  diverted  from  the  lake. 
The  drinking  water  of.  the  city  is  taken  from  the  lake  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 
Since  the  amount  of  sewage  mixed  with  the  drinking  water  has  been  lessened  the 
mortality  from  typhoid  has  diminished,  and  the  whole  death-rate  of  the  city  has  been 
reduced.  In  October  the  death-rate  was  1.06  per  cent.,  the  lowest  rate  for  that 
month  in  10  years.  It  was  reported  by  the  English  War  Office  in  July  that  the 
mortality  from  enteric  fever  among  the  British  troops  at  Bloemfontein  was  about 
21  per  cent,  or  1370  deaths  out  of  6369  cases,  in  3  months.  Exhausting  marches 
and  drinking  water  containing  decomposing  bodies  of  animals  and  flowing  from  the 
Boer  camp  were  assigned  as  causes.  In  the  Irish  Hospital  at  Pretoria  a  mortality 
of  1 1.6  per  cent,  in  enteric  cases  was  reported  in  October,  while  the  Boer  Volks 
Hospital  at  Bloemfontein,  with  alleged  less  strict  classifying,  states  its  enteric 
mortality  as  8.5  per  cent.  In  December,  1900,  the  government,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  answered  a  question  in  stating  that  there  had  been  15,625  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  among  the  British  troops  in  South  Africa,  of  which  number  3642  proved  fatal. 
See  Seruu-therafy. 

Arab  Races. — Remlinger,  at  the  October,  1900,  meeting  of  the  Sociite  de  Biologic, 
in  Paris,  France,  declared  that  the  Arab  15  immune  to  typhoid  fever  and  genera! 
diseases  of  the  intestinal  tract,  while  very  susceptible  to  tuberculosis,  pneumonia, 
and  other  disorders  of  the  respiratory  tract.  His  explanation  is  that  the  Arab  is 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  drink  contamtnated  water  and  to  breathe  the  pure  air 
of  the  desert. 

TTPOORAPBIOAIi  UNION,  INTBRNATIONAX.,  organized  in  1S55,  had  in 
1900  a  membership  of  38,000;  publishes  the  Typographical  Journal.  The  general 
meeting  for  1901  will  be  held  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  August  12-17.  President,  James 
M.  Lynch;  secretary,  John  W.  Bramwood,  7  DeSoto  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

nOANCA,  a  British  protectorate,  a  part  of  British  East  Africa,  comprises  the 
native  kingdom  of  Uganda,  and  certain  other  territories,  including  Unyoro,  Kold, 
and  Usc^.  The  protectorate  has  an  estimated  area  of  130,000  square  miles  and  an 
estimated  population  of  about  3,920,00a  The  kingdom  of  Uganda,  or  "Uganda 
proper,"  with  upward  of  300,000  inhabitants,  is  under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  infant 
son  of  King  Mwanga.  The  capital  is  Mengo,  near  the  British  fort  Kampala,  on  the 
shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  a  sort  of  native  parliament  convenes.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  protectorate  is  in  the  hands  of  a  special  commissioner  (Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,  since  1899),  resident  at  Fort  Alice. 

The  British  administration  maintains  a  military  force  of  some  aooo  Soudanese 
and  300  Indian  soldiers,  under  British  officers.  The  local  revenue  of  the  protectorate 
has  amounted  to  about  £23,000.  The  trade— chiefly  in  ivory,  cattle,  rubber,  and  wild 
coffee — is  mainly  under  German  control  and  will  probably  remain  so  until  the 
British  railway  from  Mombasa,  on  the  coast  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  to  the 
lake  is  completed.  (See  East  Africa  IhtOTBcroRATE. )  For  defraying  the  cost  of 
necessary  administration,  the  commissioner  recommended  a  moderate  hut-tax,  and 
also  an  elephant-shooting  license.  In  the  late  summer  and  the  autumn  of  1900  a 
British  punitive  force  was  engaged  against  a  branch  of  the  once  powerful  Masai, 
known  as  the  Wa  Nandi,  who  had  destroyed  telegraph  lines  and  attacked  caravans 
along  the  Uganda-Mombasa  road.  In  November  the  trouble  appeared  to  be  prac- 
tically at  an  end. 

UNTTAIUANS,  in  a  particular  sense  applied  to  a  sect  which  asserts  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  originated  as  a  denomination  of  the  United  States  in  1815.  They 
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maintain  a  congregational  polity  and  allow  the  broadest  range  of  belief,  excluding, 
none  on  account  of  doctrinal  views.  A '  biennial  National  Conference  performs 
deliberate  functions  and  the  American  Unitarian  Association  carries  on  the  execu- 
tive work  of  the  church.  There  are  also  state  and  local  conferences.  The  Japan- 
ese mission  was  transferred  to  native  control,  and  the  last  of  American  Tepre- 
sentativcs  withdrawn.  Unitarians  control  the  Meadville  Theological  School  and 
have,  under  their  auspices  a  number  of  secondary  schools,  one  of  which,  the 
Hackley  School  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  was  dedicated  in  1900.  The  agitation  for 
closer  federation  between  Unitarians  and  Universal  ists,  inaugurated  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Qiurdi,  has  resulted  in  a  conference.  (See  Universalists.)  The  denom- 
ination now  has  about  75,000  members,  555  ministers,  and  464  churches,  with  a 
property  value  of  $9,894, 00a 

American  Unitarian  Association,  founded  1825,  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth  an- 
nual meeting  on  May  22,  1900.  The  association  maintains  headquarters  at  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  and  subordinate  branches  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.D.;  secretary,  Rev.  Charles  E.  St.  John. 

UNITUD  BBBTHRfiN  IN  OHKIST,  a  sect  resembling  Methodists  in  doctrine 
and  practice,  founded  1760  by  Philip  William  Otterbein  and  formally  organized  in 
i8oo.  The  year  1900  thus  marked  the  centennial  of  the  denomination,  and  many 
commemorative  meetings  were  held.  The  church,  which  now  has  4229  churches, 
2413  ministers,  and  243,841  members,  a  gain  of  5157  over  1899,  contribiUed,  during 
the  past  year,  $1,521,227.64.  of  which  $89,250.01  was  devoted  to  missions. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ  (Old  Constitution),  a  division  (Radicals)  which  ad- 
hered to  the  old  constitution  when,  in  1889,  the  main  body  announced  thdr  conformity 
to  a  revision.  For  1900,  they  report  670  ministers,  817  churches,  and  26,643  mem- 
bers. 

UNrrSD  EVANQELIOAL  OHUROH.  The  churches  now  included  under  this 
head  were  members  of  the  Evangelical  Association  (g.v.)  until  1891,  when  a 
division  arose  due  to  disputes  of  rival  conferences.  A  steady  growth  has  marked  the 
short  existence  of  the  church,  which  reports  for  1900,  47S  ministers,  763  church 
buildings,  valued  at  $1,880,140,  and  60,993  members,  while  its  Sunday  schools, 
785  in  number,  have  76,718  scholars  and  11,170  teachers.  The  Evangelical,  published 
at  Harrisburg,  Pena,  is  the  denominational  paper, 

UMITED  FRBSBTTBRIAN  OHUROH  OF  NORTH  AMERIOA,  in  polity 
and  discipline  similar  to  other  Presbsrterian  bodies,  established,  as  the  nresent  organi- 
zation, in  .1858,  by  a  union  of  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  Churches.  The 
denomination  controls  a  number  of  collies,  seminaries,  and  classical  schools,  main- 
tains foreign  missions  in  Trinidad,  Syria,  India.  Egypt,  and  China,  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive home  missions,  and  owns  a  publishing  house  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.  For  1900, 
they  report  918  ministers,  911  churches,  and  115,901  communicants. 

UNTTBD  STATBS.  The  total  area  belonging  to  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  is  estimated  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to 
be  3,731,900  square  miles,  divided  as  follows:  United  States,  3,025,600;  Alaska, 
577.390;  Philippine  Islands,  119,000;  Hawaiian  Islands,  6250;  Porto  Rico,  3530; 
Guam  Island,  Tutuila  Island,  and  Midway  Island,  220.  The  total  population,  includ- 
ing Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  other  territories,  but  excepting  Porto  Kia>  and  the  Philip- 
pines, is  given  by  the  census  (see  article  Census)  at  76,304,799. 

Agriculture. — The  harvests  for  1900  show,  on  the  whole,  an  improvement  over 
those  of  1899,  although  the  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  were  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  1899.  The  com  crop  was  one  of  the  four  largest  crops  ever  gathered, 
while  the  oat  crop  has  been  exceeded  only  once.  The  total  farm  value  of  the 
8  principal  crops  (excluding  cotton)  for  1900  is  estimated  at  over  $1,800,000,000, 
against  $1,700,000,000  in  1899.  The  largest  wheat  crop  was  harvested  in  Kansas. 
82,488,655  bushels,  against  36,468,044  bushels  in  1899.  The  largest  corn-producing 
State  in  1900  was  Iowa,  with  305,859,940  bushels,  against  242,249,841  bushels  in  the 
preceding  «ar.  The  expgrt  of  agricultural  products  in  1900  increased  from  $792,- 
8ti,733  to  ^44,616,530,  although  the  exports  of  breadstuff s  decreased  over  $51,800,000. 
The  prices  of  the  principal  grains  durtt^  1900  show  an  increase  over  18^.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  for  the  year*  was  61.9  cents,  against  58.4  cents  in  1899. 
The  price  of  corn  increased  still  more,  the  average  price  for  1900  being  35.7  cents, 
against  30.3  cents  in  1899  and  28.7  cents  in  1898.  The  exports  of  animals  from  the 
United  States  during  1900  were  valued  at  $44,727,180,  against  $36,646,451  in  1899. 
This  increase  in  exportation  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  South  African  War. 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  mules  and  horses  exported 
during  the  year  shows  an  increase  of  $2,928,359  and  $3,250,967  respectively.  For 
further  details,  see  articles  on  Wheat  ;  Corn  ;  Cotton,  etc. 

Pi^lic  Domain. — ^The  total  present  area  of  the  public  lands  may  be  stated  as 
iy>proximately  1,071.881,662  acres,  of  which  9i7>i35>88o  acres  are  not  disposed  of, 
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and  154.74S.782  acres  are  reserved  for  various  purposes.  See  the  artide  Lands, 
Public,  and  also  Forestry  (paragraph  National  Forestry  Policy). 

Commerce — American  Competition. — There  was  widespread  discussion  during  the 
year  1900  in  the  European,  and  especially  in  the  English  press  (see  article  Great 
Britain,  paragraph  Commerce)  upon  the  competition  of  the  United  States  for  the 
world's  markets.  This  competition,  really  spectacular  in  engineering  branches  (see 
Iboh  and  Steel),  extended  to  almost  all  products.  For  the  year  ending  October. 
1900,  the  total  commerce  of  Great  Britain  was  $3,905,353,335.  Of  this  sum,  exports 
amounted  to  $1,410,672,922,  and  imports  to  $2,494,680,413.  In  the  United  States,  on 
the  contrary,  the  total  foreign  trade  for  the  calendar  year  of  1900  was  $2,306,969,003. 
But  of  this  sum  the  exports  amounted  to  $1,477,949,666,  and  the  imports  to  ^29.- 
019.337 — a  favorable  balance  of  exports  over  imports  of  $648,930,329.  It  was  pointed 
out  Uiat  the  significance  of  these  figures  lies  in  the  fact  that  American  industries 
have  hitherto  been  mainly  concerned  in  supplying  their  own  markets,  but  now  with 
the  saturation  of  the  home  demand  a  foreign  outlet  is  increasingly  sought  In  dull 
times  American  managers  are  wtlUi%  to  export  at  cost  prices,  m  order  to  retain 
a  hold  upon  the  home  market  and  to  prevent  home  prices  from  being  further  de- 
pressed. The  commercial  attack  of  "a  people  so  versatile,  so  farseeti^,  and  so 
endurii^  in  effort  that  the  very  forces  of  nature  seem  to  take  more  plastic  shape 
in  their  hands"  is  regarded  with  apprehension.  English  writers  state  that  in  America 
comparatively  young  men  are  given  control  of  large  enterprises  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  that  these  men  having  been  accustomed 
from  their  schoolboy  days  to  "talk  shop"  with  their  fathers  and  relatives,  enter 
business  "with  a  stock  of  knowledge  of  which  the  young  Englishman  fresh  from 
the  university  or  a  public  school  has  not  an  inkling."  Speakiiw  of  the  radicalism 
and  initiative  resulting  in  America  from  this  system,  the  London /tmrj  says  editori- 
ally :  "  'What  has  succeeded  in  the  past  will  not  succeed  in  the  future,*  is  a  working 
maxim  with  the  best  men  of  business,  who  are  ready  to  throw  their  experience  as 
well  as  their  antiquated  machinery  on  the  scrap  heap.  There  are  some  signs  of 
a  change  in  this  respect  in  this  country;  but  the  idea  that  there  is  something  respect- 
able, solid,  and  satisfactory  in  doing  in  the  mill,  workshop,  and  counting  house  what 
one's  father  did,  dies  hard."  The  superiority  of  American  workmen  is  also  insisted 
upon.  The  London  Spectator  on  December  29  quotes  a  British  trade  paper  corre- 
spcmdent  as  saying:  "From  a  careful  calculation,  made  after  comparing  notes  with 
other  observers  and  taking  the  figures  i  to  1%  as  representing  the  producing  capacity 
of  the  ordinary  Briti.sh  workman,  I  consider  the  Swiss-German  as  fairly  represented 
by  and  the  Yankee  by  2%."  Another  feature  of  American  competition  whidi 
received  notice  is  the  consolidation  of  capital  for  industrial  purposes.  "We  are 
daily  reminded,"  a  British  statesman  remarks,  "of  the  gigantic  fortunes  which  are 
accumulated  in  America — fortunes  to  which  nothing  in  this  country  bears  any  rela- 
tion whatever,  and  which  in  themselves  constitute  an  enormous  commercial  force. 
The  Americans,  as  it  appears,  are  scarcely  satisfied  with  these  individual  fortunes, 
but  use  them,  by  combination  in  trusts,  to  make  a  capital  and  a  power  which,  widded 
as  it  is  by  one  or  two  minds,  is  almost  irresistible.  The  Hamburger-Fremdenblatt 
points  out  that  the  United  States,  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  whose  exports  tea 
years  ago  were  agricultural  products,  is  to-day  sending  out  manufactured  goods 
to  nearly  one-third  of  its  total  exports.  "In  other  words,  the  Union  is  marching 
toward  conversion  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  nation."  And  the  pa^r 
adds  significantly :  "It  may  be  remarked  that  the  typewriting  machine  with  which 
this  article  is  written  was  made  in  America;  that  tt  stands  on  an  American  table 
in  an  office  furnished  with  American  desks,  bookcases,  and  chairs,  which  cannot 
be  made  in  Europe  of  equal  quality,  so  practical  and  convenient,  for  a  similar  price. 
The  list  of  such  articles,  apparently  ummportant  in  themselves,  but  in  their  aggre- 
gate number  and  value  of  the  highest  signi^cance,  could  be  extended  indefinitely." 
The  condusion  is  that  Europe  "must  fight  Americanism  with  its  own  methods  .  .  . 
must  adopt  improved  and  progressive  methods  in  every  department  of  industry; 
must  use  more  and  more  effective  machinery.  Manufacturers,  as  well  as  merchants, 
must  go  to  America,  send  thither  their  assistants  and  workingmen,  not  merely  to 
superficially  observe  the  methods  there  employed,  but  to  study  tliem  thoroughly, 
to  adopt  them,  and,  wherever  possible,  to  iniprove  upon  them,  just  as  the  Americans 
have  done  and  are  still  doing  in  Europe."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Ameri- 
cans have  taken  much  less  pains  than  Europeans  to  perfect  the  details  of  foreign 
trade  competition ;  that  they  should  institute  more  scientific  export  methods ;  arrange 
for  better  banking-transportation  facilities,  give  more  liberal  credits  to  foreigners, 
and  manufacture,  especially  for  the  various  foreign  markets,  with  more  regard  to 
climatic  and  race  requirements.  Europeans  also  have  a  much  more  thorough  techni- 
cal and  trade  education  than  Americans.  "The  Americans  have  no  thorough  educa- 
tion, nor  do  they  possess  a  modern  industrial  system  as  we  Europeans  understand 
the  term.   The  American  applies  himself  to  a  single  branch  or  to  a  specialty  with 
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utter  disregard  of  European  methods  and  their  restilts;  he  devotes  to  his  work  an 
amount  of  energy  which  stupefies  Europeans,  and  for  awhile  he  succeeds  in  driving 
us  out  of  the  line  of  articles  on  which  he  has  centred  his  energy."  In  commenting 
upon  this  statement,  the  Bureau  (United  States)  of  Foreign  Commerce  said:  "In 
the  more  and  more  strenuous  competition  which  is  evidently  waiting  us  our  manu- 
facturers, exporters,  and  trade  representatives  abroad  will  need  to  be  provided  with 
a  variety  of  information  which  cannot  be  acquired  except  by  academic  instruction. 
The  knowle<^  gained  in  the  workshop  or  the  onintin^  house  will  not  suffice  to 
meet  a  rivalry  which  is  seeking  to  equip  itself,  so  far  as  it  can,  with  our  machinery, 
our  industrial  and  trade  methods — with  everything,  in  short,  that  now  gives  us 
supremacy — and  will  add  to  these  the  mastery  of  details  of  trade  conditions  and 
industrial  processes  throughout  the  world,  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  study." 

Foreign  Commerce  Statistics. — The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  in 
1900  showed  a  larger  increase  over  the  preceding  calendar  year  than  1899  showed 
over  1898.  The  increase  in  imports  in  1899  was  about  $164,000,000,  and  the  increase 
in  exports  about  $2(^000^000,  making  a  total  increase  of  $184,000,000.  In  1900  the 
total  mcrease  over  tS^Q  was  $232,623,761 ;  but  the  imports  only  increased  $30,173,766, 
while  the  exports  increased  $202,449,995.   The  total  foreign  commerce  in  1900  was 

t (1306,969,003.  Imports  from  Europe  increased  by  $39,103,194,  and  exports  to 
□rope  by  $157,165,004.  In  North  America  imports  increased  by  $6,882,272,  and 
exports  by  $29,937,005.  Exports  to  Asia  increased  by  $4,882,619,  while  imports 
diminished  by  $16,485,700,- which  was  accounted  for  by  smaller  exports  from  the 
East  Indies  and  Japan.  In  the  trade  with  South  America  imports  increased  by 
$10,977,771,  and  exports  by  $3,826,351.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
by  $9,245,246,  while  exports  to  the  kingdom  increased  by  the  large  amount  of 
$92,263,040.  Imports  from  Germany  increased  by  $13,877,215,  and  exports  to  Ger- 
many- increased  by  $36,197,548. 

In  our  export  trade  the  most  striking  fact  is  the  great  increase  of  manufactures, 
which  in  1900  were  30.38  of  the  total  exports,  or  $441,406,942.  Agricultural  products 
formed  62.26  per  cent,  of  the  exports,  or  $904,6518,958.  Forest  woods  and  products 
were  $54,481,146,  or  3.75  per  cent.,  and  mining  products,  $39,222,902,  or  2.70  per  cent. 
The  most  important  single  class  of  exports  was  cotton  and  manufactures  of  cotton, 
which  came  to  $314,352,586.  Then  came  breadstuffs,  wheat,  corn,  etc.,  to  the  amount 
of  $250,786,080.  Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of  them  were  exported  to  $129,- 
633.480.  Other  large  exports  were:  Agricultural  implements,  $15,979,909;  animals, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horses,  etc,  $49it53.oi2;  chemicals,  dyes,  and  medicines,  $13,- 
765,592;  coal,  $21,524,079;  copper  and  manufactures  of  copper,  $57,5^700;  leather 
and  manufactures  of  leather,  $27,169,014:  refined  oils,  $67,152,^)8;  provisions,  meat, 
lard,  dairy  products,  etc.,  $i8i5,568,735 ;  unmanufactured  tobacco,  $26,886,372.  Our 
most  important  article  of  import  was  sugar,  $91,742,493,  the  principal  sources  being 
Germany,  $16,675,501;  British  West  Indies,  $5,271,753;  Cuba,  $16,852,261;  East 
Indies,  $17,782,280,  and  Hawaii,  $9,159,332.  Other  leading  imports  were  coffee, 
$59.510,771 ;  cotton  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  $42,714,455 ;  fibres  and  textile 
grasses,  unmanufactured,  $25,752,152;  manu&ictured,  $32,5^^378;  fruits  and  nuts. 
$18,926,781;  hides  and  skins,  $5i.590.433:  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  unmanu- 
actured,  $28,719,165;  iron  and  steel,  $20,443,908;  leather  and  manufactures  of 
leather,  $13.25^8.937;  manufactures  of  silk,  $29,719,518;  unmanufactured  silk,  $32.- 
453.659;  tin,  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  East  Indies.  $19,458,586; 
unmanufactured  tobacco,  mainly  from  the  Netherlands  and  Cuba,  $14,867,897;  wood 
and  lumber,  $20,156,641;  tmmanufactured  wool,  $19,310,063;  manufactured  wool. 
$15,806,090. 

Colonial  and  Cuban  Trade. — Complete  returns  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba.  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  with  the  United  States  were  not  available  for  the 
calendar  year  190a  The  followitw  table,  however,  showing  the  commerce  for  the 
fiscal  years  1808,  1899,  and  1900,  exhibits  the  rapid  growth  of  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  dependencies. 
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United  States  Foreign  Trade  by  Countries. — The  following  table,  prepared  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  shows  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar 
year  1900: 


OoimTRiES. 


Sarope. 

AuetrU-Hunnri-  

Azores  and  Hwleira  Jslanda  

Belginm   

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Gibraltar  

Greece  

Greenland,  Iceland,  etc  

Italy  

Malta,  Oozo,  etc  

Netherlanda  

Portugal  

Ronmanla  

Rnseia,  Baltic,  etc  

Baeals,  Black  Sea  

Servla   

Spain  

Sweden  and  Norway   

Switzerland   

Turkey  In  Earopc  —  

Unllea  Kingdom   

Total  for  Enrope  

North  America. 

Bermnda    

Brltlah  BoDdiirad  

Dominion  of  Canada: 
Nova  Scotia,  Nt w  Brunswick, 

etc  

Quebec,  Ontario,  etc  

Brltieh  Coiambia   

Total  for  Dom.  of  Canada. . 

New  Fonndland  aud  Labnulor. . 

Central  American  SUtee: 

('oBia  Rica  

liiiatemala  

Honduras  

Nicaragua  

Salvador  


Total  for  Central  American 
States  


Uexico  

Hlguelon,  Langloy,  etc. 

West  Indies: 

BritiBh  

Cuba  

Danlsti  

Dutch ,  

French  

Haiti  

Porto  Rico*  

Santo  Domin^'o  


Imports 
from. 


DoUari. 

24.G38 

79C,T8(1 
72,Tfil.2l;; 
llX!.45fl.r.M 
38.067 
1.(177.501 
73,7113 
27,051,126 
iri.OlO 
17,873.111 
3,34«.110 
101,043 
5,735,328 
3.101.803 
3.15G 
5,5.38.562 
4,3'5<>.ftS) 
17,ll7.if)' 
S.-VJe.Hn'l 
151,.')Gfi.r43 


Exports 

to. 


Dollar «. 
7.057,0191 
5'10,a(^ 

46.ftw.9r>;) 
is.-iw.-n 

fi-.;,553,3  if. 
197,60:i.4<«l 
S1N,415 

50 

36.781,7(14; 

83.731,51)11 
5.705,179 
31 -Wi 
7.38i,:»4' 
l,llfi,i.:i6' 

15.300,017' 
11.5~'0.074 
Sfl7.i;S3 
4a'i.217 

Goa.iMi.srB 


CoCHTRIKS. 


Imports 
from. 


Soutk  America. 


Argentina  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Clille  

Colombia  

Ecuador  

Falkland  Islands. 
Uuianas: 

British  

Dutch  

French  

Paraguay  

Peru   

UruRuay  

Venezuela  


Total  for  .South  America . , . 


Dollars. 
tl,098,a43 

64.914,.'^  rr 
7,474.Hfil 
3,080. 4-J7 
1.577.480 


Exports 

to. 


4,<I.V!,613 
1,321  .*«» 
54,«18 
1,7-W 
2,910,531 

6.5SD,S58 


10a,7IM.R3S 


441,610.461  l,116,390.5:i4 


Total  for  West  Indies   51,893,4631  47.1T1,«J9 


46C.515 

l.S,MN3 


5.7!tl.2:ii 
'JC,ft;i,Hi: 


1.239,3tt4 
U!ia,374 


40,311.44^ 


403.aa'> 


3,l'J<M4,"i 
1.114.46(1 
1,739.747 
74fi.9.W 


8.740,733 


7.0in,4!9 
aS,Iil'J,713 
7,093, 119 


103,IHXI,'350 


l.aH1.6-» 


l.f,8S.fi7rt 
1.1-JH.41B 
1.13(i,W« 
1.7i;7.3'."9 
7r.G.."iH6 


0,467.905 


1,610,1»31 
22,940.397 
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Aiiui. 

Aden  , 

Chinese  Empire  

China: 

British  

(ierman  

Ituseian  

East  Indies:  i 

British   48,323,204 

Dutch  I  20,867,(180 

French    

Forlugiiwe  

Iloiig-Kon^'  

Japiin  ..   

Korea  

Itui^piii,  Aeiatic  

Turkfj-  in  Asia  

All  other  A«ia  


Mian. 
ll.C«L538 

llJlfl,ffil 
4^.S£> 
3.aii5.M4 
1,599.(6% 
461 

l.ffn,847 

»1,7M 
8,4«- 

a.3ii.f»« 
i.7«i,:c 

3.0I6.:C2 


Total  for  Asia. 


Oceania. 
Auckland,  Fiji,  etc.. 
Britifh  Australasia.. 

French  Oceanin  

(ieriiian  Oceania  

Spanifh  Oceania  

Hawaii*  

Philippitii!  lelanils... 
Tonga.  Saianu,  etc  .. 


Total  for  North  America.. .. 


130,281,076 


198,791,572 


Total  for  Oceania  

Africa. 

British  Africa  

Caiiarv  iMlanda  

French  Africa    1. 

Geruinn  Africa  

Liberia  

Madaga^M'ar  

Portugueee  Africa  

HpaiiiHh  Africa  

Turkey  in  Africa  

All  other  Africa.  


Total  for  Africa, 


Grand  total  for  all  countries 


5j» 
1,9»«,771 
26,315, 23& 
740 
1.10s 
S,657.SM 
337,661 


120,378,219 


1.864,.541 
5,263 ,9« 
499,532 
6.0U2 
2.364 
9.2N3,M6 
6,0!t5  949 
&i.736 


aa.0G7,&i2 


21,070 
476,893 


4,331 
486 

4,798 
7S0 

8,7^:4,751 
('>5:!,385 


B6I.735 
11,()81.14< 


I65JW 

5,«7.(B! 

lIfl,IW 
l.(S4 
9,mi39 
28.492.111 
130,3S7 

217.016 


68,72&.i:i 


13.S61 
28,163.  Tii 

4H.xe 

7,474.B«1 
3,523.116 
192.]  JO 


89.8»,I« 


l!l,190.6SB 
9■J6..^'a 

!,7Sr 

st.es 

■J*(,4« 
e37.S> 
IS.i'J 
1.5B,4.-S 
IStftf! 


11.025.306  2a.9«.i™ 


829,019,337  l,477.94y,»'j 


•  Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  after  June  30,  1900,  not  Included,  but  the  trade 
of  Hawaii  with  foreign  countries  after  that  date  Is  Included. 

Industries.— iiee  Manufactures;  Iron  and  Steel;  Mining;  Cotton  and  the 
Cotton  Industry;  Sugar;  Railroads;  Shipbuilding;  Silk  Manufactures:  Wool. 
A  discussion  of  closely  correlated  subjects  will  be  found  under  the  articles  Indus- 
trial Commission;  Labor;  Strikes  and  Lockouts:  Trusts. 

Posts. — The  report  of  the  postmaster-general  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3* 
1900,  showed  that  the  receipts  of  the  post-ofiice  department  during  the  year  amounted 
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to  $102,354,579-29,  and  the  expenditures,  $107,740,367.99.  leaving  a  deficit  of  $5,385,- 
688.70.  As  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  were  greater  by 
seven  and  one-third  millions,  and  the  expenditures  by  a  little  over  six  millions,  thus 
reducing  the  deficit  of  1899  by  $1,225,088.  The  postmaster-general  in  his  reports  of 
1899  and  1900  discusses  at  length  the  abuse  of  regulations  governing  second-class 
matter  by  advertisers  and  others  who,  circulating  "trade  journals,"  "house  organs," 
"sample  copies,"  etc.,  in  serial  form,  secure  the  advantage  of  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
pound,  which  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  was  intended  only  to 
aid  bona  Ade  periodicals  with  actual  subscription  lists.  In  1899  the  postal  department 
received  $65,987,732.98  for  transmitting  128,517,992  pounds  of  first-class  mail, 
$10,093,882.50  for  68,227,169  pounds  of  third-class  matter  and  $3,527,032.26  for  send- 
ing 352,703.226  pounds  of  second-class  matter  at  the  penny-pound  rates.  At  least  one- 
half  of  this  maii  matter  should  have  gone  second  class.  The  average  cost  to  the 
government  was  14.75  cents  per  pound.  If  one-half  of  this  class  of  matter  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  second-class  rates,  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  instead  of  a  de< 
ficiL  In  his  report  for  1900,  the  postmaster-general  stated  that  the  "sample-copy"  and 
"bulk-subscription"  abuses  had  been  abated,  but  that  "the  most  burdensome  and  ob- 
jectionable evils"  remained.  He  therefore  urged  upon  Congress  "the  enactment  of  a 
measure  directed  against  the  grosser  wrongs  that  are  acknowledged  on  all  sides." 
Free  delivery  was  tried  during  the  year  in  an  increased  number  of  rural  districts. 
The  postmaster-general  stated  that  he  believed  it  was  feasible  to  extend  free 
delivery  advantageously  over  about  1,000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  inhabited  by 
21,000,000  people.  * 

Navigation. — The  introduction  in  Congress  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill  has  aroused 
interest  in  the  United  States  merchant  marine.  This  service  was  loosely  said  to  be 
insignificant  in  amount,  being  less  than  that  of  any  other  great  power.  But  the 
statement  is  true  only  when  applied  to  the  United  States  foreign  trade.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1841,  American  vessels  carried  88.5  per  cent  of  the  country's  imports  and 
77.8  per  cent,  of  the  exports.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  12.9  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  and  7.1  per  cent,  of  the  exports,  or  9.3  of  the  foreign  commerce,  was 
carried  in  American  ships.  The  decline  of  American  foreign  shipping  began  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when,  during  the  four  years  1862-65,  inclusive,  vessels 
to  a  tonnage  of  774,652  were  sold  to  foreigners.  Since  then,  and  until  at  least  1890, 
iron  and  steel  were  produced  mpre  cheaply  in  Great  Britain  than -in  America,  and  the 
tariff  practically  debarred  their  imi^rtation.  At  the  present  time  steel  can  be  pro- 
duced at  less  cost  in  the  United  States  than  eleswhere :  out  the  extra  cost  of  operating 
ships  under  the  American  flag,  and  the  fact  that  the  coasting  trade  is  absolutely 
protected  from  foreign  competition,  has  led  shipping  interests  to  avoid  the  foreign 
trade.  The  revival  of  foreign  shipping  depends,  of  course,  upon  whether  it  can  be 
made  to  pay  the  rate  of  interest  prevaifing  in  other  industries.  This  in  turn  depends 
upon  (ij  cost  of  construction  and  (2)  cost  of  operation.  As  to  the  latter  factor 
there  seems  Jittle  reason  to  believe  that  American  ships  can  in  the  near  future  be 
operated  as  cheaply  as  foreign  ones.  Sixty-four  steamships  aggregating  336,195 
tons  are  owned  by  American  capital,  but  sail  under  foreign  flags,  as  the  cost  of 
operation  is  much  less.  At  present,  accordii^  to  the  testimony  of  eminent  ship-build- 
ers, vessels  built  here  cost  from  15  to  35  per  cent,  more  than  those  built  abroad. 
Again,  assert  the  builders,  some  means  must  be  found  to  keep  fairly  uniform  the 
price  of  steel,  which  has  been  known  to  vary  250  per  cent,  within  four  months.  The 
steel  ]producers  might  absorb  the  shipping  plants,  or  the  shipping  plants  should  en- 
gage in  steel  production  for  themselves.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  ship- 
builders, the  year  1900  showed  an  improvement  in  the  trade. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  shows  the  geo- 
graphical distribution,  motive  power  and  material  of  construction,  and  trade  of 
vessels  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscals  years,  endii^;  June  30,  1899  and  1900.  and 
also  the  construction  for  those  two  jrears. 


IflBD. 


1900. 


OBflOIUPHlCAL  VUTBIBUTIOK. 


AUuitfc  wd  Gulf  Gouti 


Ormf  tofu.  '  Xiimber. 
3.8I4.80B    I  1«,532 
589,987  S:JOS 


(rnw#  tOM. 


601,212 

n.m 

1,565,587 
296.456 


H 


Kortham  likes. 
WMtmtriren, 


S.168 


1,446,848  S,16T 
a68.06t    I  1,4IT 


Total 


4m.9m  '  ivm 


0,161.889 
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TOWEM  AND  VaTMBUI. 

n^oS  

Iron  uid  steel  


Total. 


Steem: 

Wood  

Inn  and  iteel. 


Total 

Canal  boats. 
Barnei  


Total. 


TKADB. 

Beffbtered: 

Steam,  iron  and  ated  

nioani,  wood  

Sail  (ft),  wood  andiron,  and  iteal. 


Total. 


BnraUed  and  Iteoued: 

Bteam,  Iron  and  atoel  

Steam,  wood  

Ball  (a),  wood  and  ln»i,  and  etael. 


Total. 


cosBTntRrrioH  smuMa  thb  txak. 

OfOffrapMeal  dUMbvtiofi. 

Atlantic  and  Onlf  roa«to  

Paciflc  coast  

Nortbern  lakes  

WeatemrlTon.   ,,. 


15.171 
ISO 


i5,en 


6.8M 

1,018 


«,887 


ISS 

m 

9M 


1^1 


878 
S.502 
14,987 


S1.S07 


Total. 


«aU! 

Wood  

Steel  

'Steam: 

Wood  

lion  and  stMi   

Canal  boata  


rood. 

steel.. 


Total. 


SSI 

a» 

1»B 


1,S78 


4U 

7 


BO 
18 


m 

4 


Ortutbmt. 

mjK7 


1,«74,0U 


8,476,011 


1900. 


18,180 
Ml 


18.S80 


5,«B 
1,08< 


71,101 
491,808 


808,909 


988,818 


B«B,«8 


913,142 
1,909,889 
1,900,011 


4,018,908 


161,088 
41,884 
80,888 


800^088 


TSJt86 
98^ 

48^ 
108,018 
Mil 

«,8T8 


800,038 


647 
9,802 


8^ 


814 
991 


1,880 


900 

]5,«8S 


99,008 


801 
808 
116 
SU 


1,447 


494 

10 

S«l 

80 
86 

« 


1,447 


€fr<M  ten*. 
9,200.108 
9183M 


tjior^oa 


1,981 ,81t 

i,sn,ge6 


2,887.797 


648,817 


att.900 


9n,S78 
89^ 
48K,W 


1,101,607 
I.911.S48 
9,091,890 


4,888,145 


»7.«S8 
41,884 

180^11 
14,178 


898,790 


87,987 
9&90S 

187;MB 

n,8io 


188,780 


a  Inclndlng  canal  boata  and  baigaa. 


b  Inclodlng  baigaa. 


See  Ship-Building. 

Ship  Subsidy  BiU.—On  December  6,  1899.  a  Ship  Subsidjr  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Frye  "to  promote  the  commerce  and  increase  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  auxiliary  cruisers,  transports  and  seamen  for 
government  use  when  necessary."  This  bill,  whose  main  provisions  are  given  in 
the  succeeding  paragraph,  provoked  both  in  its  original  and  amended  form  a  large 
amount  of  discussion  throughout  the  country.  The  advocates  of  the  bill  stated  that 
the  proposed  act,  offering  subsidies  to  American  vessels  eng^ed  in  foreign  trade, 
was  vitally  necessary  to  build  up  the  United  States  mercantile  marine.  They 
stated  that  some  $150,000,000  was  given  annually  to  foreigners  to  cany  American 
merchandise;  that  all  other  great  countries  had  found  it  necessary  to  offer  ship 
subsidies;  that  the  United  States  mercantile  marine  (see  UNrrEo  States,  para^pn 
Navigation)  was  smaller  in  proportion  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world: 
and,  l^nally,  that  the  Spanish  War  had  proved  the,  necessity  of  having  vessels  which 
the  United  States  could  use  as  transports  in  case  of  war._  The  opponents  of  the  bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  noted  that  subsidies  previously  given  by  the  United  States, 
notably  to  the  Collins  Line,  had  resulted  only  in  disaster;  that  if  shipbuilders  pre- 
ferred to  invest  their  capital  in  the  protected  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States 
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UaUed  States. 


rather  than  in  the  open  foreign  trade,  that  was  no  reason  why  the  government 
should  step  in  and  protect  the  foreign  trade  as  well.  In  regard  to  transports  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  said  that  in  case  of  war  the  United  States  could  always 
get  transports  by  paying  for  them,  and  that  since  no  amount  of  money  was  fixed 
by  the  bill  on  receipt  of  which  the  transportation  companies  would  be  obliged  to  turn 
over  their  vessels  to  the  government,  the  United  States  would  be  practically  no 
better  off  with  the  bill  enacted  than  without  it.  Finally,  it  was  said  that  of  the 
$9,000,000  proposed  to  be  spent  annually  for  ship  subsidies,  the  greater  amount 
would  go  to  the  great  transportation  companies  which  already  had  vessels,  and 
would  help  but  very  little  the  small  and  tentative  lines  which  it  was  really  desirable 
to  build  up.  In  answer  to  these  criticisms,  amendments  were  introduced  in  the 
Ship  Subsidy  bill  providing,  among  other  things,  for  relatively  lai^r  subsidies  to 
small  cargo  vessels  and  providing  further  that  not  more  than  $2,000,000  annually 
out  of  the  total  $g,ooo,ooo  should  be  paid  to  vessels  of  over  10,000  gross  tons' 
capacity.  Nevertheless,  so  much  opposition  developed  that,' partly  because  it  was 
deemed  doubtful  whether  the  bill  could  be  passed,  and  partly  because  of  the  im- 
pending; presidential  election,  it  was  left  pending  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Proz'tstons  of  the  Ship  Subndy  Bill. — ^The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  were  as 
follows:  All  vessels  owned  in  the  United  States  and  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
were  to  receive  a  bounty  for  a  period  of  20  years,  beginning  July  i,  1900.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  conditions: 

On  each  entry  of  a  sail  or  steam  vessel,  not  exceeding  16  entries  in  any  12  con- 
secutive months,  1.5  cents  per  gross  ton  for  each  100  nautical  miles  up  to  1500 
miles,  and  one  cent  per  gross  ton  for  each  additional  100  miles.  Steam  vessels 
suitable  for  carrying  the  United  States  mails,  and  to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  in  case 
of  war,  to  receive  additional  compensation  in  accordance  with  their  speed  and  tonn^e. 
Vessels  of  over  1,500  gross  tons,  with  a  speed  ranging  from  14  to  15  knots,  one  cent 
per  gross  ton  for  each  100  nautical  miles;  between  15  and  16  knots,  i.i  cents  per 
gross  ton;  16  knots  and  over,  1.2  cents  per  each  gross  ton.  Vessels  over  3000 
gross  tons  and  a  speed  of  from  17  to  18  knots,  1.4  cents  per  gross  ton;  between  18 
and  19  knots,  1.6  cents;  IQ  knots  and  over,  1.8  cents  per  gross  ton.  Vessels  over 
8000  gross  tons  and  a  speed  from  20  to  2i  knots,  2  cents  per  gross  ton;  21  knots  and 
over,  2.3  cents  per  gross  ton.  The  total  amount  of  compensation  paid  out  in  any  sii^le 
year  was  not  to  exceed  $9,ooo,ooa  Foreign-built  vessels  of  American  registry  were 
to  receive  only  one-half  rates. 

A  very  important  provision  of  the  bill  was  that  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  act  to  all  those  persons  or  corporations  who 
should  construct  in  the  United  States  one  or  several  vessels  in  compliance  with 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions.  Foreign-built  vessels  engaged  in  the 
United  States  foreign  trade  on  January  i,  1899,  and  80  per  cent,  of  whose  value 
was  owned  on  that  date  by  United  States  citizens,  were  entitled  to  the  full  benefit 
of  the  act,  provided  the  vessels  be  formally  transferred  to  those  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  A  bounty  was  also  to  be  granted  on  vessels  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction on  January  I,  1899,  in  any  foreign  country  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  mails  were  to  be  carried  free  by  any  vessel  receiving 
a  compensation  from  the  United  States  govemmoit  The  bill  also  authorized  the 
United  States  government  to  take  over  or  employ  as  a  transport,  in  case  of  need, 
any  of  the  vessels  in  receipt  of  a  subsidy,  after  a  fair  price  mid  been  paid  to  their 
owners. 

The  amendments  adopted  during  the  first  session  of  the  56th  Congress  were  as 
follows:  The  period  of  the  compensation  was  to  be  reduced  from  20  to  10  years 
in  case  of  vessels  completed  and  in  existence  on  January  i,  1900.  Full  compensa- 
tion was  to  be  paid  only  on  those  vessels  whose  cargo  should  amount  to  at  least 
50  per  cent,  of  their  gross  tonnage,  after  the  space  usually  devoted  to  the  carrii^  of 
mails  and  passengers  had  been  deducted.  Perhaps  the  most  important  amendment 
adopted  was  that  raising  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entitled  to  compensation  from 
1500  tons  to  2000  tons  and  reducing  the  rate  of  speed  demanded  from  14  to  12  knots, 
the  vessels  with  a  speed  ranging  from  12  to  14  knots  to  be  paid  0.5  cents  per  gross  ton 
for  every  100  nautical  miles.  The  importance  of  this  amendment  arises  chiefly  from 
the  fact  that  it  includes  vessels  which  are  commonly  devoted  to  freight  traffic  and 
carry  the  products  of  the  United  States  abroad.  Another  amendment  of  much  im- 
portance was  that  stipulating  that  no  more  than  $2,000,000  of  the  total  sum  of 
$9,000,000  should  be  paid  to  vessels  of  over  10,000  gross  tons  capacity  and  a  speed  of 
20  knots  and  over,  and  no  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total  sum  to  vessels  engaged 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  trade. 

Army. — In  his  annual  message  of  December,  1900,  the  President  emphasized  the 
netd  of  providing  by  legislation  for  a  perpanent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  army. 
The  President  stated  that  in  accordance  with  existing  law  the  present  army  of  100,- 
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000  men  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  June  30,  1901,  to  2447  officers  and  29.025 
enlisted  men.  But  in  the  Philippines  alone  from  45,000  to  60,000  men  would  be 
required  "for  the  immediate  future."  In  Cuba  the  force  of  from  5000  to  6000  could 
not  well  be  reduced,  nor  could  the  Porto  Rico  force  of  1636  ^including  879  native 
soldiers).  Forts  and  guns  in  the  United  States  required  for  their  care  at  least  18,420 
men,  and  military  posts  needed  26,000  more.  The  President  recommended,  therefore, 
that  a  regular  army  of  60,000  be  established,  with  authority  given  to  the  President  to 
temporarily  increase  this  number  to  100,00a  On  February  19  Elihu  Root,  secretary 
of  war,  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  the  draft  of  a  bill 
providing  for  radical  alterations  in  the  military  sytem.  In  brief  the  bill  proposed: 
(i)  That  one-third  of  the  promotions  in  the  line  to  the  rank  of  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel  or  colonel  should  be  made  by  a  board  appointed  for  that  purpose  upon  the 
basis,  of  merit  and  not  upon  the  tasis  of  seniority ;  (2)  that  the  President  should  be 
empowered  to  retire  in  his  discretion  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  the  heads  of 
staff  deimrtments  now  holding  permanent  office;  (3)  that  permanent  subordinate 
staff  positions  be  in  the  main  done  away  with,  and  that  instead  detail  appointments 
for  four  years  each  should  be  made  from  the  line;  (4)  that  the  artillery  should  be 
materially  increased  over  its  present  proportion  to  the  cavalry  and  infantry  forces, 
that  a  battalion  formation  should  be  substituted  for  the  present  regimental  formation 
of  artillery,  and  that  a  chief  of  artillery  be  amminted  whose  special  business  it  should 
be  to  look  after  the  efficiency  and  progress  of  this  branch  of  the  service.  In  explain- 
ing the  need  for  these  changes  Secretary  Root  said:  (i)  The  section  providing  for 
promotion  was  intended  to  encourage  ambition  in  the  army,  and  to  reward  excep- 
tional ability,  devotion  to  daty,  and  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  gradually  to  bring 
the  most  competent  officers  into  positions  of  command;  (2)  that  the  President  as 
commander-in-chief  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  In  time  of  war  he 
can  change  commanding  generals  as  often  as  he  chooses,  but  he  is,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  absolutely  powerless  to  remove  the  heads  of  these  great  departments  which 
organize  and  assemble,  feed,  clothe,  transport,  arm,  and  equip  the  army,  and  organize 
victory  or  defeat  before  a  shot  is  fired.  This  section  therefore  gives  him  a  needed 
power;  that  (3)  heretofore  there  has  been  a  feeling  in  the  line  that  all  the  influence 
and  prestige  in  the  army  has  been  given  to  the  permanent  staff  officers.  The  section 
providing  for  transference  from  the  line  to  the  staff  and  back  again  will  break  down 
this  feeling,  create  a  larger  body  of  men  competent  in  every  branch  of  the  service, 
and  be  fairer  to  every  one  concerned ;  that  (4)  the  section  relating  to  artillery  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  of  about  6500  men,  to  be  taken  in  recruiting  from  the  other 
arms  of  the  service.  To  the  bill  as  thus  advocated  there  were  immediate  and  sus- 
tained objections.  The  staff  at  Washington  protested  against  any  changes  in  their 
departments,  while  many  of  the  line  officers  felt  that  promotions  for  merit  would 
in  practice  entail  favoritism  and  unfair  discrimination.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  in 
emasculated  form  passed  the  Senate  on  May  24.  The  House,  however,  refused  to 
bring  it  to  a  vote  before  the  next  session  of  Congress,  presumably  because  it  was 
thought  that,  in  view  of  the  Democratic  "anti-imperialistic"  attitude  and  the  ap- 
proaching national  election,  measures  of  war  had  been  for  the  time  quite  sufficiently 
discussed.  When  Congress  adjourned  it  seemed  probable  that  the  artillery  section  of 
the  bill  would  be  passed  the  following  year,  but  that  the  effort  to  dislodge  the  stoff 
from  its  intrenched  position  would  prove  futile.  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  secretary  of  war  Congress  passed  bills  promoting  General  Miles  to 
be  a  lieutenant-general,  and  General  Corbin  a  major-general,  and  providing  for 
100  more  cadets  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Navy, — During  1900  the  battle-ships  Alabama,  Kearsarge,  and  Kentucky,  the  pro- 
tected cruiser  Albany,  and  the  torpedo  boats  Craven  and  Dahlgren  were  accepted 
by  the  Navy  Department  Other  vestels  added  to  the  navy  were  the  Aravat,  General 
Ahva,  Holland,  Quiros,  and  Villabolas.  Forty-eight  vessels  in  all  were  under  con- 
struction at  the  time  of  the  secretary's  report  The  total  tonnage  under  construction 
in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table: 


Nation. 


BttUadtlpa. 


OraiMM. 


Ttnpedo 


Totil. 


Enftland  

France....... 

Germsny  

Italy  

Japan  

RuMia  

United  Btatee. 


254,n00 
21,680 

111,000 
75.000 
30,400 

190,2a0 
M.000 


283.750 
149,590 
8«.S00 


12,  «H) 

3.aoo 

2,800 
1,380 


16ft  510 
1M,300 
]S3,1M 
50,010 
80,790 
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In  his  annual  report  for  1900  the  secretary  of  the  navy  stated  that  an  increase  of 
not  less  than  5000  enlisted  men  would  soon  be  required.  He  pointed  out  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  holding  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines  were  not  considered  "beyond  seas," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  which  provided  that  naval  officers  detailed  for 
shore  duty  beyond  seas  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  army  officers  there  detailed. 
Legislation  to  place  the  army,  and  navy  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  was 
recommended. 

The  secretary  stated  that  the  functions  of  the  Bureaus  of  Construction  and 
Repair,  Steam  Engineering  and  Equipment  were  found  in  practice  to  overlap  each 
other,  and  recommended  that  the  departments  be  consolidated. 

A  dry  dock  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  battle-ships  was  recommended 
for  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  10,000-ton  steel  iloating  dry  dock  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
has  been  offered  by  Spain,  and  a  commission  was  appomted  in  1900  to  make  a  final 
report  upon  the  advisability  of  purchasing  it.  The  survey  for  a  trans-Pacific,  sub- 
marine telegraph  cable  was  completed  during  1900,  and  showed  the  existence  of  a 
satisfactory  route  between  the  United  States  and  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific.  In  reference  to  the  existing  system  of  promotion  by  numbers, 
whereby  officers  not  promoted  have  been  relegated  to  a  lower  rank,  the  secretary 
recommended  that  promotion  be  made  hereafter  by  medals  as  follows:  (1)  An 
honor  medal  presented  by  the  President  for  eminent  conduct  in  battle;  (2)  courage 
medal  presented  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  distinguished  courage  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy  or  extraordinary  heroism  at  any  time;  (3)  a  service  medal  pre- 
sented by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  distinguished  public  service  in  time  of  war. 

For  the  armament  and  armor  of  vessels  authorized  between  1895  and  igoo  inclu- 
sive, the  secretary  of  the  navy  was  directed  by  Congress  "to  procure  by  contract 
annor  of  the  best  quality^provtded  such  contracts  can  be  made  at  a  price  which  in 
his  judgment  is  reasonable  and  etiuitable,  but  in  case  he  is  tmable  to  make  contracts 
for  armor  under  the  above  conditions  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pro- 
cure a  site  for  and  erect  thereon  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  armor,  and  the 
sum  of  $4,000,000  is  hereby  appropriated  toward  the  erection  of  said  factory."  The 
secretary  was  also  authorized  to  contract  for  two  sea-going  battle-ships,  and  3 
armored  cruisers,  to  have  the  heaviest  armor,  most  powerful  ordnance,  and  greatest 
radius  of  action  for  vessels  of  their  respective  classes,  and  to  cost,  exclusive  of 
armor  and  armament,  not  more  than  $3,600,000  each  for  the  battle-ships,  and  not 
more  than  $4^50,000  each  for  the  cruisers.  The  secretary  was  further  authorized  to 
contract  for  three  protected  cruisers,  of  about  8000  tons  displacement  each,  and  for 
five  submarine  torpedo  boats  of  the  Holland  type  of  the  most  improved  design. 

Census,  Immigration,  Pensions,  Railways,  and  Lands,  Public. — See  the  special 
articles  on  those  subjects. 

Diplomatic  Service. — Several  important  changes  were  made  during  the  year  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  On  December  11,  1900,  the  President  nominated  George  Von  L. 
Meyer,  of  Massachusetts,  ambassador  to  Italy  to  succeed  William  F.  Draper,  re- 
signed. On  December  18  the  President  nominated  John  C.  A.  Leishman,  of  Penn- 
CTiTania,  minister  to  Switzerland,  to  be  minister  to  Turkey  in  place  of  Oscar  S. 
Strauss,  resigned.  On  the  same  date  the  President  nominated  Arthur  S.  Hardy,  of 
New  Hampshire,  minister  to  Greece.  Roumania,  and  Servia,  to  be  minister  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  Charles  S.  Francis,  of  New  York,  to  be  minister  to  Greece,  Roumania. 
and  Servia.  The  following  table  shows  the  accredited  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  United  States  at  foreign  courts  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  also  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  nations  accredited  at  Washington  on  November  27,  1900 : 


AXIIASSADORS. 


CorNTRT. 


Accredited  to  the  United  States. 


Accredited  by  tho 
United  States. 


.Appointed 
from 


Year  of 
apptifnt- 
ment. 


France  

Gflrman J  

Great  Britain. 


M.  JalesCambon  

Herr  Von  Holleben  

Rt  Hon.  Lord  Panncefotc 

Baron  de  Fava  

Sefior  Manuel  de  Azpiroz  . 
Comte  Caarinl  


Horace  Porter  

■Uidrew  D.  White  

Joseph  H.  Choatc  

Oeoiwo  von  L.  Meyer. . . 

Powell  Clayton  

Charletnaf^e  Tower. . . . 


Xcw  York , . 
New  York.. 
Xew  York. . 
Man  


Arkanua... 
Penns'vania 


1897 
1897 
1899 
190D 
lfl97 
1890 


Ministers  Plekipotkxtiart  or  Misistkiw  Rehident. 


Argeotltie  Repnblic. 


Dr.  Ednardo  Wttde  

Mr.  L.  H.  von  Bengerr&r... 
Count  O .  de  Lichtervelde . . . 
Setlor  Don  F.  E.  Ooachalla. 


William  P.  Lord  Oregon   1(<99 

.\ddlaonC.  Harria..  .  Indbna....'  im 

Lawrence  Townsend ...  Penn  j  IHtt 

OeorgoH.  Bridfcman...  New  Jersey  1807 
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BrazU  

ChJie  

Chin*  

Colombia  

CoBta  Rica  

Denmark   

Dominican  Bepublic  

Ecuador   

Greece,  Scrvia,  and  Rou- 

mania  

auatenala  and  Uondoraa 

IlalU  

Japan  

Korea  ■.  

Liberia  

Netherlands  

Nlcangna  

SX?::::::;;::::::: 

Peru  

Fortnin]  

Salvador  

Slam  

Spain  

Sweden  and  Norway  ...  . 

Switzerland  

Turkey  

Uragmty  

VawKtwla.,.  ,,. 


MiNiHTKtw  PumiPomrnABT  or  Ministbm  Bkbidext. 


Accredited  to  tlw  United  States. 


Hr.  J.  P.  de  Aoeifl-Btaatl  

St^or  Don  Carlos  TAoxIa  Vlcofia. . . 

Mr.  WnTlngFantt  

Seflor  Dr.  Luis  Cuervo  Mllrqnez*, . 

SeDor  Don  J.  Bernardo  Calvo  

Mr.  CoTutantin  Bran  

Sellor  Don  Bmillo  C.  Joabert*. . . . 
Seflor  Don  Lola  Felipe  Carbo  


Sefior  Don  Antonio  Lazo  Arriaga. 

Mr.  J.  H.  L6Ber  

Mr.  Kogoro  T^kahira  

Mr.  Chfn  Pom  Ye  


Baron  W.  A.  P.  Qevera.. 
Seftor  Don  Lnto  V.  Oorea. 


M.  Hanoe]  Alvarez  Calderon  

Viscount  de  Santo-TfayrBO  

Sellor  Don  Rafael  ZaUlvir  

Phra  I^hlddbi  

Dnaede  Arcoa..  

Mr.  A.  Grip  

Mr.  J.  B.  Ploda  

All  Ferronh  Bey  

Sefior  Dr.  Don  jnan  Coeetaa  

adte  Don  Aogoato  F.  Pulldo*.., 


AecredUed  by  tbe 
United  Stalea. 


Ctaarlee  Puc  Bryan ... 

HeorvL.  Wilson  

EdwUl  U.  CoDfcer  

CbarleaB.  Hart  

William  L.  Herrr.... 
LaoriU  8.  Swenson... 
William F.  Powell*... 
Archibald  J.  Sampsoik 


Charles  8.  Francis  

W.  Godfrey  Hunter.... 

William  F.  Powell  

Alfred  E.  Buck  

Horace  N.  Allen  

OwenL.  W.  Smith.... 

Stanford  Newel   

William  L.  Merry  

WmiamR.  Finch  

Herbert  W.  Bowcn .... 

Irving  B.  Dudley  

John  H.  Imln  

William  L.  Herty  

Hamilton  King  

Bellamy  Storer  

William  W.lliomas,  Jr. 

Artbnr  S.  Hardy  

JohnC.  A.  Leishman.. 

William  R.  Fmeh  

FnndaB.  LDomk  


AMiolnted 
from 

Tear  of 

^>poiiit- 

menu 

nUnois  

1808 

WashlngKm 

1807 

1896 

W.VlrEiiila 

im 

CallfomU.. 

1897 

MinnesoU.. 

ltV7 

New  Jersey 

1807 

Arizona. . . . 

New  York . . 

iwo 

Kentucky , , 

1807 

18*7 

Geortda . . .' 

1807 

Ohio  

1807 

N.  Carolina 

JS96 

Hlnnesota. . 

1807 

California.. 

1887 

Wleconaln  . 

iSsn 

New  York.. 

189S 

California. . 

]HS;7 

I8P» 

CallfMDia. . 

1807 

Michigan... 

1898 

Ohio  

18» 

Maine  

IW 

N.  Hamp'lre 

1900 

Penns'vania 

1900 

WIscMuin  . 

1807 

UB7 

*  Charge  d'AHalrea. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  revenue  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
endii^  June  30,  1900,  was  $66^595^1.18  (nearly  $30,000,000  more  than  the  esti- 
mate), and  the  exiMndittire  was  $590,068,371  (about  $10,000,000  less  than  the 
estimate),  thus  showing  a  surplus  of  $79,537,060.18.  The  largest  sources  of  income 
were,  from  internal  revenue,  $295,327,920.76;  from  customs,  .$233,164,871.1^  and 
from  postal  service,  $102,354,579.29.  The  main  items  of  expenditure  for  the  same 
period  were:  For  the  civil  establishment,  $98,542,411.37;  for  the  military  establish- 
ment, including  the  national  defence  and  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  in  tbe 
Philippines,  $134,774,767.78;  for  the  naval  establishment,  including  construction, 
armament,  the  national  defence,  and  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  in  the 
Philippines,  $55,953,077.72;  for  pensions  and  tbe  pension  service,  $140,877,316.02;  for 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  $40,160,333.27;  for  the  postal  service.  $109,585.^.08.  As 
compared  with  the  fiscal  ^ear  1899,  the  receipts  for  19OQ  increased  by  158,613,426.83. 
and  the  expenditures  (timinished  by  $117,358,^88.14.  The  main  items  of  increased  rev- 
enue for  1900  were:  An  increase  from  internal  revenue,  $21,890,765.25;  from  customs, 
$27,036,389.41;  from  postal  service,  $7,333,195-12.  The  main  items  of  decreased 
expenditure  for  1900  were:  Decrease  in  einienditure  for  the  civil  establishment,  $13,- 
418,065.74;  for  the  military  establishment,  ^5,066,486.69;  for  the  naval  establishment, 
$7,989,026.53.  The  surplus  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  marked  prosperity  of  the 
country  as  shown  in  the  increase  of  nearly  every  industry,  and  to  the  large  increase 
in  foreign  commerce.  For  the  fiscal  year  1901  the  secretary  in  his  report  for  1900 
estimated  the  revenues  and  expenditures,  as  based  upon  the  laws  in  force  at  that 
time  at  $687,773,253.93  and  $607,773,253.92  respectively,  the  surplus  being  $8o,ooo,ooa 

From  customs  $245,ooo,ooaoo 

From  internal  revenue   300.000.000.00 

From  miscellaneous  sources   35.000,00000 

From  Postal  Service  ■  io7.773.253-»i 

Total  estimated  revenues  $687,7731253.92 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  are  estimated  as  follows : 

For  the  civil  establishment  $[  15,000,000100 

For  the  military  establishment   i40,ooo,ooaoo 

For  the  naval  establishment  '  60.000,000.00 

For  the  Indian  Service   11.000.00000 

For  pensions   142,000.000.00 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt   32,000,000.00 

For  Postal  Service   107,773,253.92 

Total  estimated  expenditures   607.773,253.92 

Or  a  surplus  of  ~  80,000,00000 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1902  the  secretary  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of 
S26,ooo,ooaoa  The  secretary  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  estimates  were  at  the 
best  approximate,  ^traordtnary  congressional  appropriations,  or  unforeseen 
exigencies  in  the  public  service,  or  failure  to  realize  luUy  upon  estimated  revenues 
should  all  be  duly  considered  by  Congress,  to  the  end  that  an  annual  excess  of 
revenues  and  expenditures  might  maintain  the  public  credit  unimpaired.  Moreover, 
it  had  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the  government  to  regularly  reduce  the  public 
debt,  and  though,  owing  to  annual  deficits  in  the  treasury,  this  process  had  been 
suspended  from  1894  to  1899  inclusive,  a  sufficient  margin  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures should  be  allowed  in  the  future  to  regularly  contmue  tt.  In  view  of  all  these 
circumstances  the  secretary  recommended  to  Congress  such  a  reduction  of  the 
war  taxes  as  would  reduce  the  public  revenue  by  not  more  than  ^0,000,000  yearly. 

The  National  Debt. — The  amount  and  classification  of  the  public  debt  on  December 
31,  igoo,  was  as  follows : 

Interest-bearing  debt  $1 ,00 1 ,499, 770.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity   2,654,070.26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest — United  States  notes,  etc   385,144,806.41 

Aggregate  of  interest  and  non-interest-bearing  debt  $1,389,298,646.67 

Certificates  and  treasury  notes  offset  by  an  equal  amount  of  cash  in 

the  treasury   754.012,379.00 

^Sregate  of  debt,  including  certificates  and  treasury  notes  $2,143,311,025.67 

At  the  same  time  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury  was  as  foIJows : 


CLASSinCATlON. 


Jtoaerre  f  and : 

0«ld,  coin  ind  bullion. . . . 
Tnut  fimde : 

Qoldcoin  

Sliver  dollars  and  bullion. 

United  States  notes  


Oeoeral  fnnd : 

Oold  coin  and  bnllion  

BUtw  coin  and  bnllion  

Minor  coin  and  fractional  cnrraney  

Oold  eertllleftt«B  

SOnr  certifleatea  ^  

CtirreiK7  certificates  

United  States  notes  

Tieasurr  notes  of  1890  

Naiional  Bank  notes  

Bonds  and  Interest  paid,  awaiting  rtimboiMment. 

Deposits  In  NaUoniU  Bank  depositaries— 

General  acconnt  

Disbursing  officers'  balances  


Total 


Dollars. 


S88,6!f9,aT9.00 
486^000.00 
1,560,000.00 


06.719,671. » 
ft,889,9S0.B0 
446,777. « 
80,841,460.00 
5,096,&d7.00 
80.000.00 
10,533,021  00 
169,841.00 
7,959.649.48 
449.810.89 

89.909,748.62 
6,7BB,M8  78 


Dollars. 


1BO,000,OI».00 


ssr^m.is 


1,181,S71,GES.12 


Dekakd  LiAHurna. 

Dollars. 

Dollara. 

S6a,63o,sn.oo 

427,4W,000.00 

ijsaa,oDO.oo 

61,897,000.00 

704,012,379.00 

87,151,836.(11 

290.107,836,81 

14,14I,F.91.89 
^781,008.11 

n,i74,8ii.r4 

7,S7Mn.4I 
S,7Tt),M5.7S 

DoUarg. 

l,m,271,5Si.I3 

Refunding  Operations. — Under  the  cot^resstonal  act  of  March  14,  1900  (see  Cur- 
BENCY  Rsimu)  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized  to  exchai^  outstanding 
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3,  4,  and  5  per  cent.  United  States  bonds  for  2  per  cent,  thirty-year  bonds,  payable 
principal  and  interest  in  gold.  In  pursuance  of  this  provision  the  secretary  received 
up  to  and  including  November  15,  1900,  $352,083,450  of  the  three  classes  of  bonds  in 
question,  and  exchanged  therefor  an  equal  amount  of  3  per  cent  bonds.  The  pre- 
mium paid  for  the  bonds  received  for  exchange,  the  saving  in  interest  effected  by  the 
exchange,  and  the  net  saving  to  the  government  resulting  from  the  entire  operation 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Ciou  or  BoHSB. 

Amonnt 
refnnded. 

Sarlng  Id 
Intemt 

FTaDhm 
paid. 

Net 

$n.78S,900 
218,831,900 
60,0:7,flB0 

S6,590,0TD 

so,4se,s« 

C,T01,«S4 

81,M5.744 
5,877,801 

S.913,8SO 
SM.4ir 

tse9.oea,<iBo 

f34,(S2,00e 

8,828,008 

The  $34,922,006  represented  in  this  table  under  "premium  paid,"  was,  in  effect,  an 
anticipatory  payment  of  interest  which,  if  paid  when  due,  would  have  amounted  to 
$43,750,058 ;  so  that,  as  shown  in  the  table,  a  net  saving  of  $8,828,052  was  effected. 
Of  the  $352,083450  of  btmds  exchanged,  $272,779,100  was  held  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  on  November  15  as  security  for  circulating  notes  of  national 
banks,  and  $52,565,350  was  held  as  security  for  public  deposits  in  national  banks. 
As  a  result  of  this  refunding  process  the  following  amounts  of  3,  4,  and  5  per 
cent,  bonds  which  could  have  been  exchanged  were,  on  November  15,  the  total 
amount  which  had  not  been  so  exchai^d : 

Of  the  5  per  cent,  loan  of  1904  $34,932,050 

Of  the  4  per  cent,  loan  of  1907  333.125,700 

Of  the  3  per  cent,  loan  of  1908-18   .119,008.740 

Total  $487,066,490 

Currency. — Discussions  of  currency  and  banking  questions  will  be  found  under 
the  articles  Currency  Reform  and  Banks — Banking.  For  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  United  States,  see  the  articles  Gold  and  Silver.  The  imports  of 
gold  for  the  calendar  year  1900  amounted  to  $66,745,244,  and  the  exports  to  $54,134.- 
623,  giving  an  excess  of  imports  of  $12,610,621.  For  the  calendar  year  1899  the 
imports  were  $51,334,964.  and  the  exports,  $45,379.4".  giving  an  excess  of  imports 
of  $5,955,553-  The  imports  of  silver  for  1900  were  $39,780,105,  and  the  exports  were 
$66,221,664,  giving  an  excess  of  exports  of  ^,441,559.  For  1899  the  imports  were 
$30,843,929  and  the  exports,  $53.46i.737,  givmg  an  excess  of  exports  of  $22,617,808. 
The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1900,  and  shows  also  by  classes  the  coinage  for  the  previous 
year,  so  that  comparison  may  be  made.  The  total  coinage  in  each  year  is  also 
given: 


DlKOWITATIOini. 

PlecM. 

Tiloe. 

Qold: 

4,S84,0B< 

374,960 
1,784,780 
67JM6 

$88,881,880.00 

8,749,600.00 
8,878,850.00 
188.018.90 

6.510,979 

J9B,87S,91S.S0 

Silver: 

S4,9G0,US 

$84,980,918.00 

SobatdUrr— 

10,007,884 
15,301.467 
84,770,182 

95.083.617.00 
8,882.874.% 
8,477,918.80 

00,137.018 

$11,881,400.45 

TS,0S6,88S 

87,858,008 
«6,BSS.76< 

•80,800,881.48 
1,808,7M.98 

oaB.8sr.eft 

94,089,759 

$8,081,187.30 

i'ra,6»,5es 

$t8r.600,«l.M 
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The  fbllomne  table  shows  the  amonnts  of  sold  and  silver  cuin,  rartificatea,  United 
States  notes  and  national  bank  notes  in  circulation  and  in  the  treasury  on  December 
31,  1900: 


GenenU  stock 
of  money  In 
the  U.S. 


In  Treamry.* 


Atnoontln 
drcolation. 


Gold  coin  nnclndlng  bnlUon  la  n«Mivy) , 

Gold  cntlflcfttefl  t  

StawUrd  silver  dollus.  , 

SUvOTcertlllcMeet  

Bnbsldiory  silver   , 

TroftsaiT  notes  of  1800.   , 

United  SUtM  notes  

CnimicT  certificates,  «et  of  Urat  

Matiouu-benk  notes  


6O«,e0O,eo6 


$246,061,329 

""'6^m,7i9' 


87,Se9,47S 
61 ,897.000 
846,681,016 


4,446.010 
166,841 
10,533,011 


sio^ui.in 


7,S6S.649 


$ea8.19S.AT8 

4S2,899.40S 

61,230,159 
884,5B7,4I» 

i,6eo,ooo 

a3X,188,6U 


Total. 


«KC7«9,UB 


*  Not  Inclnding  deposits  of  U.  S.  money  In  natfoDsl  bttoka. 

t  Per  redwnpuoo  ol  eertUcstes  an  eqafrahnt  tn  cosb  la  held  in  the  TrMniy. 

BoHks.— On  December  13,  igoo,  there  were  3942  national  banks,  whose  total 
resourras  were  $5,i42,o89.6(^   See  the  article  Banks— Banking. 

Congress. — ^The  first  session  of  the  56th  Congress  opened  on  December  s,  1890. 
In  his  annual  message,  President  McKintey  recommended,  both  as  a  source  of  profit 
and  as  a  means  of  national  defence  in  case  of  war,  that  Congress  devise  legislation 
to  build  up  the  merchant  marine  (see  paragraph  Navigation)  for  America's  foreign 
trade.  "The  expense,"  he  said,  "is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  advantage  to  be 
achieved."  The  President  also  urged  legislation  to  curb  the  power  of  trusts  (see 
parwraph  The  Trust  Problem),  to  provide  a  form  of  government  for  Hawaii  iq.v.) 
and  Forto  Rico  iq.v.),  and  to  pass  a  Currency  Reform  iq.v.)  bill.  A  modification 
of  the  existiiw  Pension  law  (see  article  Pensions)  was  passed  in  accordance  with 
President  McKinley's  recommendation,  so  as  to  extend,  as  "a  simple  act  of  justice," 
pensions  to  widows  of  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  whose  independent  income  was  less 
than  $250  per  annum,  instead  of  less  than  $96  as  heretofore.  In  reference  to  the 
Philippines,  President  McKinley  said:  "It  does  not  seem  desirable  that  I  should 
recommend  at  this  time  a  specific  and  final  form  of  government  for  these  islands. 
When  peace  shall  be  restored  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  construct  a  plan  of 

fovernment  which  shall  establish  and  maintain  freedom  and  order  and  peace  in  the 
'hilii^ines."  Constitutionally  considered,  this  session  of  Congress  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  any  since  the  days  of  reconstruction.  For  a  territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment was  provided  for  Hawaii,  a  civil  code  for  Alaska  ig.v.)  and  a  form  of  civil 
government  for  Porto  Rico,  whose  provisions  it  was  left  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  in- 
terpret in  terms  of  the  Constitution.  These  three  measures  t<^ether  with  the  Cur- 
rency Reform  bill  were  the  most  considerable  acts  passed  by  the  Congress.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  rights  to  their  seats  of  Mr.  Roberts  (see  article  Utah,  paragraph 
Roberts's  Debarment  from  Congress),  in  the  House,  and  Messrs.  Clark  (see  article 
Montana,  paragraph  Clark  and  the  Montana  Senatorship)  and  Quay  (see  article 
Pennsylvania,  paragraph  Quay,  Matthew  S.),  in  the  Senate,  consumed  considerable 
time,  both  on  account  of  the  evidence  taken  in  the  two  former ;  and  on  account  of  the 
constitutional  issues  involved  in  all  three.  They  were  decided  in  the  negative.  Among 
important  measures  which  were  discussed  in  Congress,  but  failed  oipassage,  were 
the  Ship  Subsidy  bill  (see  paragraph  Navigation),  the  Army  Reorganization  bill 
(see  paragraph  Army),  a  bill  providing  for  the  laying  of  a  cable  to  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines,  a  bill  amending  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  and  a  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment,  under  which  senators  should  be  elected  by 
popular  vote.  No  attempt  was  made  by  Congress  to  formulate  a  form  of  government 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  (see  articles  Colonies  and  Philippines),  nor  was  any 
bill  passed  authorizing  the  President  temporarily  to  carry  on  civil  government  there. 
Ilie  laying  over  until  the  following  session  of  certain  of  these  measures  was  generally 
considered  to  be  on  account  of  the  approaching  national  election.  The  Republicans 
could  hardly  have  bettered  their  political  position  by  passing  a  ship  subsidy,  army 
reorganization,  or  Philippine  government  bill,  or  by  bringing  up  and  defeating  or 
emasculating  in  the  Senate  an  anti-trust  bill.  The  long-debated  armor  question  was 
settled  by  Q)ngress  for  the  time  being,  by  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
contract  for  armor  if  he  considered  the  terms  offered  reasonable,  and  if  not  to  erect 
a  government  armor  factory  (see  paragraph  Navy).  The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
(see  article  Nicaragua  Canal),  abrogatit^  certain  sections  of  the  Oarton-Bulwer 
Treaty  had  dot  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  when  Congress  adjourned.  The  Samoan 
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daifiis  tfeaQr  was  ntified  by  the  Senate  on  Febrnair  21.  Congress  adjootncd  on 
June  7- 

Cabinet. — There  were  no  changes  m  the  cabinet  during  190a  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  the  attorney-general,  John  W.  Griggs,  would  resi^  at  the  beginnit^ 
of  President  McKinley's  second  term  of  office,  and  practise  law  in  New  York.  Tlie 
cabinet  officers  were  as  follows;  Secretary  of  state,  John  Hay,  of  Ohio;  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  Illinois ;  secreta^  of  war,  Elihu  Root,  of  New  York ; 
attorhey-g^eral,  John  W.  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey;  postmaster-general,  Charles 
Emory  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania ;  secretary  of  the  navy,  John  D.  Lon^,  of  Massachu- 
setts; secretary  of  the  interior,  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  of  Missoun';  and  secretary 
of  agriculture,  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa. 

Foreign  Relations  in  Regard  to  China. — While  the  United  States  acted  in  the  main 
in  concert  with  the  Powers  during  the  troubles  in  China  (see  Chinzse  Eupire) 
individual  action  was  taken  in  several  important  instances.  When  the  allied  fleets 
shelled  and  seized  the  Chinese  forts  at  Taku  on  June  17,  Admiral  KempfF  refused, 
without  direct  authorization  from  Washington,  to  "initiate  any  act  of  war"  against 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  American  forces,  therefore,  did  not  take,  part  in  the 
engagement  On  June  20,  Baron  von  Ketteler,  the  German  minister  to  China,  was. 
murdered,  and  for  five  weeks  after  that  the  legations  at  Peking  were  entirely  cut  off. 
from  communication  with  the  outside  world.  On  July  11,  Wu  Ting  Fang,  the 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  presented  a  despatch  from  the  imperial  government 
at  Peking,  denying  the  responsibility  of  that  government  in  the  outrages  that  lad 
taken  place.  Secretary  Hay  then  informed  Minister  Wu  that  since,,  at  the  pleasure: 
of  the  Chinese  government,  despatches  could  come  from  Peking,  so,  if  the  government 
pleased,  they  could  also  go  to  Peking.  And  the  secretary  handed  the  minister  a.~ 
cipher  despatch  for  Mr.  Conger,  the  American  minister  at  Peking,  with  the  intimation 
that  if  an  answer  was  not  received  from  Mr.  Conger  the  United  States  would  con- 
clude that  he  had  been  murdered.  Nine  days  later  a  message  from  Mr.  Conger  was 
received,  which  read :  "For  one  month  we  have  been  besi^^ed  in  British  Lcgatimi 
under  continued  shot  and  shell  from  Chinese  troc^  puick  relief  only  can  prevent 
general  massacre."  The  allied  forces,  who  were  waiting  indefinitely  at  Tientsin- 
tor  reinforcements,  were  then  ordered  to  proceed  within  the  week  to  Peking.  On- 
July  3,  the  state  department  issued,  for  the  instruction  of  the  foreign  Powers,  -a 
statement  of  the  Chinese  policy  which  the  United  States  intended  to  pursue,  and 
to  this  policy  the  Powers  addressed  gave  a  more  or  less  definite  adherence,  especially 
Russia,  whose  real  purposes  were  most  in  doubt  This  statement  was  so  important, 
not  only  in  view  of  events  immediately  subsequent,  but  in  consideration  of  the 
whole  Eastern  problem,  whose  solution  must  be  a  matter  of  many  years,  that  it  ia 
here  quoted,  practically  entire. 

"We  adhere  to  the  policy  initiated  by  us  in  1S57  of  peace  with  the  Chinese  nation, 
of  furtherance  of  lawful  commerce  and  of  protection  of  lives  and  property  of  our 
citizens  by  all  means  guaranteed  under  extra-territorial  treaty  rights  and  by  the  law 
of  nations.  If  wrong  be  done  to  our  citizens  we  propose  to  hold  the  re^KKisible 
authors  to  the  uttermost  accountability. 

"We  regard  the  situation  at  Pekii^  as  one  of  virtual  anarchy,  whereby  irawer  and 
responsibility  are  practically  devolved  upon  the  local  provincial  authorities.  So 
long  as  they  are  not  in  overt  collusion  with  rebellion  and  use  their  power  to  protect 
foreign  life  and  property,  we  regard  them  as  representing  the  Chinese  people,  wiUi 
whom  we  seek  to  remain  in  peace  and  friendship.  The  purpose  of  the  President  is, 
as  it  has  been  heretofore,  to  act  concurrently  with  the  other  Powers,  first,  in  opening 
up  communication  with  Peking,  and  rescuing  the  American  officials,  missionaries, 
and  other  Americans  who  are  in  dan^r;  second,  in  affording  all  possible  protection 
everywhere  in  China  to  American  life  and  property;  third,  in  guarding  and  pro- 
tecting all  legitimate  American  interests ;  and  fourth,  in  aiding  to  prevent  a  spread 
of  the  disorders  to  the  other  provinces  of  empire  and  a  recurrence  of  such 
disasters. 

"It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  forecast  the  means  of  attaining  this  last  result,  but 
the  policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  to  seek  a  solution  which  may 
bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace  to  China,  preserve  Chinese  territory  and  ad- 
ministrative entity,  protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  Powers  by  treaty  and 
international  law,  and  safeguard  lor  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire." 

One  of  the  important  effects  of  this  statement  recc^nizing  the  de  facto  power 
of  the  viceroys  ox  the  Chinese  provinces,  was  to  secure  allq;uaice  and  prevent  hos- 
tile action  on  the  part  of  the  viceroys  of  the  southern  provinces.  On  August  25, 
Russia,  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Powers,  stated  that  she  would  occupy  Manchuna 
only  during  the  disorganized  condition,  and  that,  like  the  United  States,  she  desired 
only  peace,  commerce,  and  an  "open  door"  with  China.  On  Au^t  39,  the  State  De- 
partment replied  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  received  with  mudi  satis* 
faction  the  reiterated  statement  that  Russia  had  no  designs  of  territorial  acquisition 
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in  China,  apd  that  the  frank  declarations  of  Russia  in  this  regard  were  in  accord- 
ance with  those  made  to  the  United  States  by  the  other  Powers.  When  at  the  close 
of  the  year  it  was  understood  that  Russia  had  acquired  a  njore  or  less  permanent 
control  of  Manchuria,  the  congratulatory  note  of  the  United  States  became  a  sub- 
ject of  some  comment  in  the  European  press.  On  September  iS,  Germaajr  proposed 
that  before  the  Powers  entered  upon  peace  negotiations  the  designated  instigators 
of  the  outrages  be  delivered  up  to  the  Powers  for  puoishmenL  Austria,  Hui^iy, 
and  Italy  assented  to  this,  but  the  other  Powers,  and  especially  the  United  States, 
objected.  The  state  department  said  in  this  connection:  "It  is  thought  that  no 
punitive  measures  can  be  so  effective  as  the  degradation  and  punishment  of  the 
responsible  authors  by  the  Supreme  Imperial  authority  itself,  and  it  seems  only  just 
to  China  that  she  should  berafForded  in  the  first  instance  an  opportunity  to  do  this, 
and  thus  rehabilitate  herself  before  the  world. 'i  On  September  35,  China  ordered  the 
punishment  of  Prince  Tuan  and  others,  and  Germany  then  put  her  pr<q>osal  into  a 
form  a<xeptable  to  the  Powers.  On  September  35,  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  its  stated  policy  of  allowing  China  to  manage,  so  far  as  possible,  her  own  in- 
ternal affairs,  ordered  General  Chaffee  to  withdraw  the  American  troops,  leaving, 
howeverj  a  lotion  guard  at  Peking.  On  October  14,  the  Chinese  emperor  thanked 
the  President  for  tbc  initiatory  efforts  he  had  made  to  bring  about  a  basis  for  peace 
negotiations.  On  December  33,  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  China  were  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  the  Powers.  (See  article  Cbinesb  Eupiit^  paragraph  Joint 
Action  of  the  Powers  after  Peking.) 

The  Open  Door  with  China. — The  increasing  number  of  "spheres  of  influence" 
acquired  by  foreign  Powers  in  China  and  the  mclination  shown  by  the  Powers  to 
regard  thue  "spnens"  as  under  their  especial  control  as  regards  trade,  led  the 
United  States  government  in  September,  1899,  to  address  notes  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Japan,  stating  that  this  government  was  anxious 
to  secure  from  the  Powers  addressed  guarantees  that  the  "open  door"  in  China 
would  be  maintained.  More  specifically,  the  United  States  invited  the  Powers  to 
sign  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  commercial  privileges  of  this  country  in 
China,  secured  by  treaty  under  the  "most  favored  nation"  clause,  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  Chinese  territory,  acquired,  leased,  or  controlled,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  any  foreign  Power.  Now,  as  the  foreign  Powers  themselves  have  "most  favored 
nation"  treads  rights  in  China,  and  as  these  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy  if  the 
general  validity  of  treaty  rights  were  not  upheld,  each  of  the  Powers  at  once  pro- 
fessed its  withngness  to  sign  the  memorandum  desired,  provided  that  the  other 
Powers  would  also  sign.  No  single  Power  having  been  found  which  cared  to  avow 
that  it  wanted  the  trade  which  by  treaty  belonged  to  its  neighbor,  announcement 
was  made  on  Marqh  so,  1900,  that  the  negotiations  had  been  successfully^  completed, 
and,  as  stated  by  the  press,  that  plenty  of  trade  for  all  and  special  privileges  for 
none  had  been  guaranteed.  In  this  country  it  was  generally  considered  that  a  brilliant 
diplomatic  triumph  had  been  scored  by  the  administration.  It  was  pointed  out, 
however,  that  while  the  signed  memoranda  secured  freedom  of  trade  to  all  nations 
in  the  meaning  of  freedom  from  abnormal  and  externally  imposed  duties  and  re- 
straints, no  assurance  had  been  given  or  would  be  given  securing  to  each  nation,  in 
accordajice  with  the  prices  and  quality  of  its  merchandise,  such  an  amount  of 
Chinese  trade  as  it  would  naturally  acquire  if  there  were  no  "spheres  of  influence" 
in  Chinese  territory  or  no  European  committees  vested  with  "advisory"  functions. 
The  Powers  guaranteed  not  equality  of  opportunity  in  acquiring  trade,  but  equality 
for  trade  when  acquired. 

Reciprocity  Treaties. — Several  new  reciprocity  trade  treaties  not  requiring  ratifica- 
tion the  Senate  were  concluded  during  the  year.  A  treaty  with  Portugal, 
operative  for  five  years,  was  put  into  effect  June  13.  igoa  On  July  18,  1900,  a 
reciprocity  treaty  was  put  into  effect  with  Italy,  terminable  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1903,  if  notice  of  one  year  is  given  by  either  party.  On  July  13,  1900,  a  treaty  was 
put  into  effect  with  Germany,  terminable  by  either  party  on  three  months'  notice. 
Germany  guarantees  to  the  products  of  the  United  States  the  same  tariff  rates  that 
were  conceded  to  various  European  countries  in  treaties  concluded  between  1891 
and  1894,  and  also  ^rees  to  annul  the  regulations  providing  that  imported  dried 
or  evaporated  fruits  be  inspected  on  account  of  the  San  Jose  scale.  This  last 
agreement  was  a  great  relief  to  California  and  other  fruit  growers  in  the  United 
States.  Among  reciprocity  treaties  which  rei]nired  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  and 
which,  therefore,  lapsed,  was  one  with  Argentina  on  February  11. 

American  Offer  of  Mediation  in  the  Boer  War. — It  became  known  early  in  March 
that  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  South  African  Republic  had  addressed  to  all 
the  great  Powers  a  request  for  friendly  intervention.  This  request  the  Powers 
declined  to  accede  to,  it  being  thought  that  their  relations  with  Great  Britain  were 
too  sensitive  to  admit  of  such  a  friendly  act.  The  United  States,  however,  throush 
the  secretary  of  st^te,  transmitted  to  the  English  government  on  March  13  the 
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request  of  the  African  republics,  and  the  United  States  chargi  d'affaires  was  directed 
to  add  that  the  President  expressed  his  earnest  hope  that  a  way  to  bring  about  peace 
might  be  found,  "and  to  say  that  he  would  be  glad  to  aid  in  any  friendly  manner 
to  bring  about  so  happy  a  result."  Lord  Salisbury  in  reply  requested  the  American 
chargi  to  convey  to  the  United  States  ^vemment  the  sincere  acknowledgments 
of  her  majesty's  government  for  the  friendly  tone  of  their  communication,  but 
stated  that  her  majesty's  government  did  not  propose  to  accept  the  intervention  of 
any  Power  in  the  South  African  War.  The  English  papers,  tn  commenting  upon 
the  note  of  the  United  States,  generally  took  the  position  that  it  was  well  known 
that  England  could  not  possibly  accept  outside  diplomatic  assistance,  and  th^  the 
American  offer,  while  well  meant,  was  mat  A  propos. 

Other  Foreign  Relations. — On  February  5,  1900,  Lord  Pauncefote  and  Secretary 
of  State  John  Hay  signed  a  conventioM,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate,  modify- 
ing the  Qayton-Bulwer  treaty  (see  Nicaragua  Canal,  paragraph  the  Hay- Pauncefote 
Treaty).  The  object  of  the  convention  was  to  facilitate  the  construction  by  the 
United  States  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Much  opposi- 
tion was  manifested  by  the  Senate  to  this  treaty,  and  on  December  20  it  was  modified 
by  the  Senate  in  several  important  particulars.  On  January  16  the  Senate  ratified 
the  treaty  providing  for  the  partition  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  By  this  treaty  Great 
Britain  rehnquished  its  claim  in  Samoa  in  favor  of  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  taking  Tutuila  and  other  islands  east  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-first  d^ree  of  west  longitude,  and  Germany  taking  Upolu  and  the  other 
islands  west  of  that  degree.  Great  Britain  received  compensation  for  its  concession 
by  receiving  from  Germany,  Sava^  Island,  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  the  islands  of 
Qioiseul  and  San  Isabel.  Extradition  treaties  were  made  with  Switzeriand,  Pera, 
and  Argentina,  and  parcel-post  treaties  with  Guatemala  and  Venezuela.  On  May  aa 
a  postal  convention  was  signed  with  Spain,  and  on  At^st  21  a  general  treaty  of 
friendship  and  commerce  with  that  country  was  conduded.  On  November  7  a  con- 
vention was  signed  with  Spain,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate,  providing  for 
the  purchase  by  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  $100,000  of  the  islands  of  C^uay 
and  Cibitu  and  other  smaller  ones  lying  outside  of  the  limits  described  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  and  which,  therefore,  did  not  technically  belong  to  the  United  States, 
although  their  omission  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  by  oversiriit 

The  Trust  Problem. — In  his  annual  message  on  December  5,  Mog^  President 
McKinley  said:  "It  is  tmiversally  conceded  that  combinations  which  engross  or 
control  the  market  of  any  particiuar  kind  of  merchandise  or  commmlity  necessary 
to  the  general  community  .  .  .  are  obnoxious  not  only  to  the  common  law,  but 
also  to  the  public  welfare.  .  .  ,  Whatever  power  the  Congress  possesses  over  this 
most  important  matter  should  be  promptly  ascertained  and  asserted."  In  accordance 
with  this  recommendation  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  proposing 
a  i6th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  The  acting  section  of  this  amendment 
provided  that  "Congress  should  have  power  to  define,  regulate,  control,  prohibit,  or 
dissolve  trusts,  monopolies,  or  combinations,  whether  existing  in  the  form  of  a 
corporation  or  otherwise."  The  Democrats  in  opposing  this  resolution  took  the 
position  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Republicans  solely  as  an  aid  to  party  progress; 
they  pointed  out  that  the  States  would  not  ratify  an  amendment  which  transferred 
to  Congress  the  power  of  controlling  State  commerce,  nor  would  the  Senate;  nor 
if  both  did,  would  Congress  ever  dare  to  exercise  such  sweeping  power.  The 
Republicans  replied  that  an  amendment  was  made  necessary,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  in  the  Sugar  Refining  Company  case  and  in  others  that  the  power 
possessed  by  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  did 
not  include  power  over  commerce  within  a  State,  nor  did  it  include  any  power  to 
repress  conspiracies  relating  to  production  or  manufacture,  since  these  were  held 
to  be  no  part  of  interstate  commern.  For  the  same  reason  Congress  was  not 
enabled  to  control  "agents  and  commission  merchants  who  conspired  in  one  State 
to  sell  goods  produced  by  a  conspiracy  in  another."  These  arguments,  however, 
did  not  convince  the  Democrats — nor  all  of  the  Republicans — and  the  resolution 
failed  of  passage.  On  the  following  day,  June  2,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  273  to  I, 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law  of  1890.  This  amendment 
was  in  effect  a  severe  penal  statute,  designed  to  exhaust  the  powers  possessed  hy 
Congress  tinder  the  Constitution.  The  amendment  provided  that  for  the  purposes 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  may 
be  declared  illegal  which  was  organized  or  conducts  business  in  order  to  contrtM 
the  manufacture,  production,  or  sale  of  any  article,  or  which  increases  or  diminishes 
the  cost  of  any  article  in  order  that  competition  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  such 
article  may  thereby  be  prevented.  Organizations  declared  illegal  in  the  meaning  of 
this  act  by  judicial  procedure  instituted  by  any  citizen  or  by  the  United  States  are 
to  be  perpetually  prohibited  from  carrying  on  interstate  or  foreign  commerce ;  the 
mails  cannot  carry  their  letters,  nor  the  carriers  their  goods.   No  person  ^led 
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Upon  shall  be  excused  from  testifying  in  the  matter  of  a  corporation,  nor  from 
producing  books,  contracts,  and  the  like;  but  evidence  so  given  shall  not  be  used 
to  prosecute  the  person  giving  it.  Any  ^person  injured  in  hts  business  by  illegal  acts 
of  corporations  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  threefold;  and  the  amount  recovered 
shall^  in  no  case  be  less  than  $250,  costs  and  attomnr's  fees.  An^  person  who  is 
convicted  of  nionopolizing  or  attempting  to  monopolize  or  conspiring  with  other 
persons  to  monopolize  any  part  of  interstate  or  foreign  trade  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  crime,  and  shall  be  fined  from  $500  to  $5000  and  imprisoned  for  from  six  months 
to  two  years.  From  the  operation  01  this  act  trade-unions  or  associations  of  laborers 
are  specifically  excluded. 

This  bill  having  passed  the  House,  was  referred  by  the  Senate  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  had  not  reported  it  when  Congress  adjourned.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  report  upon  the  bill  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  was  their 
jud^ent  upon  the  value  of  publicity  in  the  matter  of  trusts.  They  said:  "We  have 
also  considered  the  various  suggestions  that  have  been  made  relative  to  publicity; 
and  while  it  is,  perhaps,  probable  that  some  advantages  might  result  therefrom,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  inconvenience  and  disturtance  to  legitimate  industry  and 
business  would  be  very  much  in  excess  of  any  advantajge  that  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  such  legislation."  For  a  discussion  otthe  formation,  policy,  and 
economic  outlook  of  trusts,  see  Tkusts. 

Reapportionment  of  Representatives  in  Congress. — The  advisability  of  reappor- 
tioning and  reducing  the  representatives  of  the  Southern  States  in  Congress  was 
discussed  to  a  considerable  ext«it  during  igoo.  _  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  action 
of  several  of  these  States  in  practically  eliminating  the  negro  vote  made  a  reappor- 
tionment mandatory  under  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  when  the  right  of  any  male  citizens  of  a  State  to  vote  is  abridged  "the  basis  of 
representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such 
male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age  in 
such  State."  The  application  of  this  constitutional  provision  in  view  of  the  Southern 
franchise  system  was  not  denied  by  Southern  statesmen.  It  was  noted,  however, 
that  the  proper  reduction  of  representation  presented  grave  practical  difHculties,  for 
the  restrictive  franchise  laws  of  the  different  States  were  unequal  both  in  their 
wording  and  operation,  and  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  persons  actually  debarred 
from  votii^  would  be  hard  to  obtain.  Moreover,  to  reduce  representation  would 
arouse  the  sectional  prejudices  which  had  been  slumbering  since  the  abandonment 
of  the  so-called  Force  bill,  advocated  by  President  Harrison.  That  some  action  was 
possible,  however,  in  the  near  future  was  evinced  by  President  McKinley's  message 
to  Congress  in  December,  1900,  in  which  he  said:  "I  recommend  that  Congress  at 
its  present  session  ai^ortion  representation  among  the  several  States  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution." 

The  Philippine  Insurrection. — The  present  paragraph  deals  exclusively  with  the 
operations  of  the  armyin  the  Philippines.  _  For  a  general  discussion  of  Conditions  in 
the  Philippines,  the  Philippine  Commission,  the  Amnesty  Proclamation,  etc,  see 
those  subjects  under  the  Fbilifpines. 

The  United  States  troops  in  the  Philippines  in  November,  1899,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  dated  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  comprised  "905  offi- 
cers and  30,578  men  of  the  regular  force  and  594  officers  and  15,388  men  of  the 
volunteer  force^  making  an  aggregate  of  1499  officers  and  45,966  men;"  additional 
troops  at  that  time  en  route  to  the  Philippines  brought  up  the  total  force  in  January 
to  2051  officers  and  63,483  men.  Except  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  militanr 
operations  during  1900  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  attacking  or  repelling  small 
detached  Filipino  forces,  and  of  sending  little  expeditions  to  all  quarters  of  the 
archipelago,  and  of  refighting  bands  that  had  been  thought  paci&ed.  In  the  sprii^ 
of  die  year  the  military  authorities  thought  that  the  insurrection  was  about  played 
out;  later,  however,  they  admitted  that  such  a  guerilla,  bushwhacking  war  as  was 
being  waged  had  no  determinable  limits,  and  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  with- 
draw troops  from  the  Philippines,  as  had  been  anticipated.  In  his  annual  message 
for  1900  the  secretary  of  war  emphasized  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  full 
strength  of  the  Eastern  forces,  and  legislation  to  that  end  was  recommended  to 
Congress.  The  situation  toward  the  end  of  189^  was  this;  Central  Luzon  with 
Manila  for  a  base  had  been  cleared  of  effective  Filipino  soldiery,  and  the  hands  had 
scattered  to  the  north  and  west  and  more  especially  to  the  south  of  the  island.  In 
Bulacan,  east  of  Manila,  and  in  Cavite,  south,  there  were  considerable  forces.  Wi^ 
the  exception  of  the  island  of  Negros,  the  Visayan  Islands,  south  of  the  island  of 
Luzon,  were  also  held  through  their  chief  seaport  towns  by  the  insurgents.  Com- 
munication between  the  Visayan  Islands  and  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Luzon 
was  held  through  road  and  trail  running  through  Bulacan.  In  leading  an  expedition 
which  broke  up  this  line  of  communication  Major-General  Lawton  was  killed  on 
December  18,  1899.  On  January  4,  1900,  operations  were  begun  under  General  J.  C 
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Bates  in  Cavite.  Troops  under  General  Wbeaton  confronted  the  Filipinos  in  the 
north  of  the  province,  while  another  force  under  General  Schwan  moved  rapidly 
south,  keeping  east  of  the  province,  and  then  quickly  tumii^  west  captured  the 
Filipino  bases  in  the  south  of  Cavite  and  but  oS  the  retreat  to  the  mountmns.  "By 
the  8tii  of  February  the  organized  forces  of  the  insurgents  in  the  repon  mentioMd 
had  ceased  to  exist"  In  the  tneantime  a  force  under  Brigadier-General  William  A. 
KobM  had  taken  possession  of  and  opened  to  trade  the  principal  hemp  ports  in  the 
island  of  Albay,  the  extreme  southeastern  province  of  Luzon,  and  in  tiie  islands  of 
Leyte,  Samar,  and  Catanduanes.  An  expedition  under  Brigadier-General  James  M. 
Bell  left  Manila  on  February  15  and  took  possession  of  western  Albay  and  of  the 
north  and  south  Camarines  provinces,  which  were  glutted  with  Filipino  bands 
retreating  from  the  north.  In  March  General  Bates  established  garrisons  in  the 
island  of  Mindanao.  Coinddently  other  expeditions  marched  through  various  islands 
of  the  Visayaa  group,  scattering  the  itwurgents.  The  secretai7  of  war  reported  that 
with  the  execution  of  diese  movements  uid  odiers  incidental  to  them  "all  formal  and 
open  resistance  to  American  authority  in  the  Philippines  terminated,  leaving  only  an 
exceedingly  vexatious  and  annoying  guerilla  warfare  of  a  character  closely  approach- 
ing brigandage,  whidi  will  require  time,  patience,  and  good  judgment  to  finally  sup- 
press." An  instance  of  this  annoying  warfare  was  conveyed  in  a  despatch  from 
General  Otis  on  March  18,  saying  that  Manila  itself  was  "the  most  troublesome 
centre  in  the  situation."  Though  United  States  forces  were  in  full  control,  Fili- 
pino plotting  and  scheming  there  went  on  unabated.  From  the  provinces  of  Zam- 
bales  and  Nueva  Ecija,  north  of  Manila,  came  reports  that  the  natives  were  beiiw 
terrorized  by  their  compatriots  in  arms;  nearly  everywhere  in  Luzon  it  was  unsafe 
for  Americans  to  move  about  without  a  guard,  the  American  tenure  was  restricted 
to  the  garrisoned  towns.  On  April  7  the  "Division  of  the  Philippines"  was  created 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  with  General  Otis  in  command,  and  divided  into  four  depart- 
mets,  commanded  as  follows :  Alt  Luzon  north  of  the  provinces  of  Manila,  Morong, 
and  La  Infanta — ^that  is,  in  general  north  of  the  city  of  Manila — to  be  commanded  by 
Major-General  MacArthur;  the  remainder  of  Luzon  to  be  commanded  by  Major- 
General  John  C.  Bates;  the  islands  south  of  southern  Luzon  and  east  of  the  line  of 
longitude  121**  45'  and  northward  through  the  San  Bernardino  Straits  to  be  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  Robert  P.  Hughes ;  the  remainder  of  the  archipel^o, 
including  the  island  of  Mindanao,  to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier-Genoal  William 
A.  KobM.  During  April  severe  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Luzon  and  in  the  island  of  Mindanao.  General  Otis  reported  that  from  January  i 
to  April  I  the  Filipinos  had  lost:  Killed,  1426;  captured,  1453,  and  that  large  quan- 
tities of  their  arms  had  been  captured.  On  May  5,  upon  the  resignation  of  General 
Otis,  Major-General  Arthur  MacArthur  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Division  of  the  Philippines.  On  May  6  General  Pantaleon  Garcia,  second  in  com- 
mand under  Aguinaldo,  was  captured  at  Jaen,  near  San  Isidro.  On  May  21  the 
conditions  in  southern  Luzon  were  so  threatening  and  the  attitude  of  the  insurgents 
so  luicompromising  to  those  of  the  natives  who  were  friendly  to  the  Americans 
that  orders  were  given  not  to  attempt  at  that  time  to  organize  municipal  govern- 
ments. On  June  6  an  expedition  that  had  been  pursuing  A^inaldo  in  the  north  of 
Luzon  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  by  papers  belongmg  to  Aguinaldo  which 
they  had  obtained  it  was  evident  that  many  natives  supposedly  friendly  to  the 
Americans,  and  especially  many  local  municipal  presidents,  reported  regularly  to 
Aguinaldo  upon  the  disposition  and  strength  of  the  American  troops.  In  the  early 
part  of  June  three  important  captures  were  made — namely,  General  Pio  del  Pilar, 
probably  the  most  aggressive  of  the  Filipino  leaders,  and  Generals  Hizon  and 
Cavestany.  At  the  end  of  June  it  was  reported  that  the  American  losses  fbr  all 
causes  during  the  year  past  were  1442.  On  June  21  General  MacArthur  published  an 
amnesty  proclamation  (see  Phiupptnes,  paragraph  Amnesty  Proclamation),  and 
on  the  same  day  some  200  of  the  most  prominent  Filipinos  in  the  islands,  including 
Generals  Garcia,  Pilar,  and  Macabulas,  met  to  formulate  terms  of  peace.  These 
included  amnesty,  the  return  of  confiscated  Filipino  proper^,  employment  for  the 
revolutionary  generals,  financial  aid  for  destitute  Filipino  soldiers,  the  rights  given 
under  the  American  Constitution,  the  establishment  of  civil  government,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  friars.  With  slight  modifications  all  these  requests  except  the 
last  were  acceded  to  by  General  MacArthur.  and  several  of  the  leadit^  genuals  tock 
the  oath  of  allegiatice.  But  the  guerilla  warfare  showed  small  signs  of  abating.  In 
July  heavy  fighting  was  reported  at  Panay,  and  the  American  losses  there  for  the 
month  were  heavier  than  at  any  time  during  the  war.  In  August  conditions  seemed 
to  improve,  and  the  natives  in  the  north  of  Luzon  engaged  in  planting  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  had  done  since  the  war  broke  out.  On  August  21  the  Philippine 
Commission  (see  Philippines,  paragraph  Conditions  in  the  Philippines)  reported 
that  the  north  of  Luzon  was  practically  rid  of  insui^ents;  that  only  the 
Tagalogs  and  such  allies  as  they  could  constrain  were  keeping  up  the  warfare,  and 
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that  if  the  election  in  Ae  United  Stsftes  endorsed  the  American  policy  in  the 
Kiiiippincs  the  remnant  of  the  insurrectior^would  disappear  within  sixty  days.  In 
the  middle  of  September  there  was  renewed  and  heavy  fighting  in  central  and 
northern  Luzon.  A  battle  near  Laguna  de  Ba^  between  nearly  looo  insurgents  and 
130  troops  resulted  in  the  repulse  of  the  Americans,  with  24  killed.  General  Young 
in  northern  Luzon  was  compelled  to  ask  for  reinforcements.  Toward  the  last  of 
October  heavy  fightiiw  took  place  near  Narvican  in  northwest  Luzon,  but  Gen- 
eral Young  had  by  that  time  been  reinforced,  so  that  the  insurgent  forces  did 
not  gain  headway.  The  election  in  the  United  States  seemed  to  make  very  little 
difference  in  the  activity  of  the  insurgents.  The  island  of  Samar,  which  was 
almost  completely  in  the  control  of  the  insurgents,  and  which  the  peaceable  natives 
were  leaving  was  gained  for  the  Americans  by  an  expedition  under  General 
Hare.  Early  in  December  it  was  reported  that  many  insurgents  were  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  On  December  2  over  2000  natives  in  Ilocos  Sur  took  the  oath, 
and  later  it  was  stated  that  in  the  island  of  Panay  nearly  1000  a  day  were  swear- 
ing allegiance.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  about  70,000  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  E^iHppines.  The  secretary  of  war  stated  in  his  annual  report  that  in 
order  to  give  civit  (^verament  and  protection  to  the  friendly  natives,  as  well  as  to 
pacify  the  islands,  over  400  different  posts  were  held  by  the  army.  "The  main- 
tenance of  these  posts,"  the  secretary  states,  "involves  the  continued  employment  of 
a  large  force,  but  as  the  Tagalogs  who  are  in  rebellion  have  deliberately  adopted  the 

?olicy  of  murdering,  so  far  as  th^  are  able,  all  of  their  countrymen  who  are 
riendly  to  the  United  States,  the  maintenance  of  garrisons  is  at  present  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  the  peaceful  and  unarmed  Filipinos." 

Federal  Judiciary. — ^The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
the  dates  of  their  appointments  are  as  follows:  Melville  Weston  Fuller,  of  Illinois, 
chief  justice,  appointed  1888;  John  Marshall  Harlan,  of  Kentucky,  appointed  1877; 
Horace  Gray,  of  Massachusetts,  appointed  1881 ;  David  Josiah  Brewer,  of  Kansas, 
anointed  1B89;  Henry  Billings  Brown,  of  Michiran,  appointed  1800;  George 
Shiras,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  1892;  Edward  Douglass  White,  of  Louisiana, 
appointed  1894;  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  of  New  York,  appointed  1895;  Joseph  Mc- 
Kenna,  of  California,  appointed  1897.  Various  decisions  of  this  court  will  be  found 
under  the  separate  States,  or  under  the  articles  to  whose  subject  matter  the  decisions 
refer.   See  Railroads;  Banks — Banking,  etc. 

Constitutional  Status  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. — On  June  14,  1900,  Judge 
William  K  Townsend,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  handed  down  a  decision  upholding  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York  in  his  levy  of  duties  upon  tobacco  imported  from  Porto  Rico  into  New  York 
by  John  H.  Goetze,  on  June  o,  1899.  The  main  question  at  issue  was  whether,  tmder 
the  Paris  treaty,  and  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by  Congress,  Porto  Rico  was  a 
part  of  the  United  States  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  which  requires  that  "all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."  The 
court  held  that  Porto  Rico,  before  its  cession  and  when  under  conquest,  was  a  part 
of  the  United  States  as  to  foreign  nations ;  that  is,  "the  de  facto  title  to  the  soil  was 
in  the  United  States,  but  its  inhabitants  were  foreigners  to  the  Constitution."  By  the 
treaty  of  Paris  the  United  States  obtained  title  de  jure  to  the  island,  but  in  the 
absence  of  treat^r  stipulations  or  legislation  by  Congress  the  political  status  of  its 
inhalHtants  remained  unchanged.  The  United  States  is  not  an  unfettered  sovereign 
nation  unless  it  can  deal  with  territory  acquired  by  war  as  it  pleases.  For  if  inter- 
national considerations  debar  the  releasing  of  such  territory,  and  it  is  evidently  folly 
to  make  it  part  of  the  nation,  the  welfare  of  the  republic  is  imperilled  unless  liberty 
is  given  to  act  as  would  any  other  sovereign  nation.  The  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution 
could  never  have  intended  to  give  the  United  States  such  a  limited  sovereignty  in 
foreign  affairs.  On  appeal  from  this  decision  the  case  was  then  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  (United  States),  and  was  placed  on  the  calendar  to  be  argued  on 
December  16,  1900.  On  the  same  day  a  similar  case  involving  the  question  of  the 
constitutional  status  of  the  Philippines  came  before  that  court.  It  appeared  in  this 
case  that  Emil  J.  Pepke,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  North  Dakota,  while 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  bought  there, 
subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  fourteen  diamond  rings.  His 
regiment  was  ordered  to  San  Francisco  on  the  31st  of  July,  1899,  and  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  on  a  United  States  transport,  and  was  discharged  from  service  on 
September  as,  1899.  From  California  Pepke  proceeded  to  Chicago,  111.,  where  his 
fourteen  rings  were  seized  a  customs  officer  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
unlawfully  brought  into  the  United  States,  since  no  duty  had  been  paid  upon  them. 
The  court  in  which  action  was  brought  to  determine  the  matter  held  insufficient  a 
plea  filed  by  Pepke  relating  the  material  facts  and  alleging  that  the  property  was 
■not  subject  to  customs  duties  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
Pepke  introdticed  no  amended  answer  the  courf  decreed  the  rings  forfeit  and 
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ordered  their  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  From  this  decision  Pepke, 
through  Charles  H.  Aldrich,  solicitor-general  in  the  Harrison  administration, 
brought  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  *Attorney-General  Griggs,  in  presenting  the 
case  of  the  government,  averred  that  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  were  not  a  part 
of  the  United  States  in  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  clause  which  prescribed  that 
"all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 
The  words  "United  States."  the  attorney-general  stated,  were  used  in  three  different 
senses:  i.  To  designate,  by  a  corporate  name,  the  nation  or  governmental  entity. 
2.  To  refer  to  and  mean  the  States  composing  the  Union.  3.  To  connote,  in  an 
international  sense,  the  extent  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  as  a  sovereign 
nation.  For  example,  in  the  13th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  slavery  "shall  not  exist  within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject 
to  their  Jurisdiction,"  the  words  "United  States"  are  used  in  the  second  meanii^ 
stated,  and  then  by  an  additive  clause  the  provisions  of  the  section  are  extended  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  internationally — that  is,  the  States  and  also  whatever 
Territories  or  dependencies  may  be  subject  to  them.  But  the  constitutional  require- 
ment for  uniform  customs  duties  applies  only  to  the  geographical  area  comprised  by 
the  States.  It  is  not  based  upon  citizenship,  but  upon  the  placeu)f  origin  of  mer- 
chandise. And  therefore  if  merchandise  brought  from  without  the  States  is  taxed 
equally  at  all  ports  of  the  United  States  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  is 
complied  with.  But  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  allege  that  this  requirement  is  not 
complied  with  when  merchandise  from  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  is  taxed 
because  the  Constitution  gives  no  authort^  for  assuming  sovereignQr  over  any  lands 
except  as  they  are  incorporated  and  made  part  of  the  "United  States"  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the  tax  clause,  correspond- 
ingly enlarged.  This  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  however,  the  attorney-gen- 
eral held  to  be  inadmissible.  For  the  United  States  is  de  facto  a  sovereign  nation, 
entitled  under  international  law  to  "deal  with  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  or  ceded 
territory  as  it  sees  fit."  But  the  denial  of  this  power  would  seriously  curtail,  rela- 
tively to  other  nations.  United  States  sovereignty.  If  such  a  curtailment  were  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution,  it  is  incredible  that  the  framers,  who  were  well  versed 
in  the  law  of  nations,  should  not  have  made  statement  to  that  effect,  and  therefore 
the  fact  that  the  Constitution  contains  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  United  States  can 
not  equally  compete  with  other  nations  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  can  so  com- 
pete. This  view  also  was  held  by  those  early  statesmen  who  knew  at  first  hand  the 
intent  of  the  Constitution.  Thus,  the  doubts  of  Jefferson  concerning  the  Louisiana 
purchase  were  not  as  to  whether  the  United  States  could  acquire  foreign  territory, 
but  whether  such  territory,  held  as  a  possession,  could  be  annexed  to  and  made  part 
of  the  United  States.  That  Congress  has  likewise  believed  the  United  States  to  be 
a  fully  sovereign  nation  is  shown  by  two  facts :  i.  "The  treaty-making  power  of  the 
government  has  exercised  the  right  to  deal  with  the  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  ceded 
territory  in  every  treaty  of  cession  from  1805  to  i8g8,"  and  the  status  fixed  has  varied 
exceedingly.  2.  Congress  has  in  all  instances  of  organized  territory  specifically  ex- 
tended to  them  the  federal  laws.  To  Vermont,  for  example,  at  one  Jime  a  Temtoiy. 
the  revenue  laws  were  by  legislative  act  made  applicable.  But  this  would  have  t)eai 
an  act  of  supererogation  if  the  Constitution  extended  to  Vermont  propria  vigore. 
The  court  asked  the  attorney-general  whether,  in  his  opinion,  if  Congress  could 
extend  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  to  the  Territories  it  could  also  take  them  away. 
The  attorney-general  answered  that  the  laws  once  extended  created  an  inviolable 
contract  which  could  not  be  broken.  Turning  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  courts  the  attome;^-general  stated  that  with  one  partial  exception  judicial 
decision  had  since  the  beginning  of  the  goveminent  upheld  the  rigjit  01  Cmgress  to 
govern  the  Territories.  The  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  Mormon  Church  case:  "It 
would  be  absurd  to  hold  that  the  United  States  has  power  to  acquire  territory  and 
no  power  to  govern  it  when  acquired.  The  United  States  Government  is  the  only 
one  which  can  impose  laws  upon  the  Territories,  and  its  sovereignty  over  them  is 
complete."  The  court  asked  to  what  extent  then  Congress  could  impose  a  tariff  on  the 
unorganized  territories  of  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Alaska,  and  the  court  pointed 
out  that  when  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said:  "The  power  to  collect  and  lay  duties, 
imposts  and  excises  may  be  exercised  and  must  be  exercised  throughout  the  United 
States,"  reference  was  had  not  only  to  the  States  but  also  to  the  District  of  ColtimtHa 
and  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri.  The  attomey^eneral  said  that  of  all  judicial 
decisions  only  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  ex  propria 
vigore  extension  of  the  Constitution.  This  doctrine,  the  attorney-general  said,  was 
invented  hy  Calhoun  as  a  means  of  irrevocably  fastening  slavery  upon  California  and 
New  Mexico ;  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  previous  views  of  statesmen  of  all  parties, 
and  the  affirming  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  had  been  tacitly  ignored  and 
repudiated  in  later  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  in  congressional  action.  Counsel 
for  the  plaintiffs,  in  combating  the  views  of  the  attorney-general,  stated  (i)  tfaat 
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Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  when  the  merchandise  in  point  was  brought  from 
them,  were  not  "foreign  countries"  within  the  meaning  of  the  connessional  tarif! 
act,  and  (2)  that  if  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  were  to  be  deemed  "forei^  coun- 
tries" under  that  act,  then  that  act  violated  as  to  those  countries  the  constitutional 

E revision  that  "all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  must  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Tnited  States."  lliis  last  statement  brought  the  case  to  depend,  as  in  the  attorney- 
general's  argument,  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
were  a  part  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  clause 
regarding  imposts.  The  Constitution,  counsel  held,  established  one  national  govern- 
ment resti'icted  always  and  evepfwhere  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  especially 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  or  which  are  not  prohibited  and  are  consistent 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution.  Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  forbid  the  taxing  of  imports  from  unorganized  territories,  still 
such  taxes  are  unconstitutional,  liecajise  they  violate  the  intent  of  the  Constitution 
to  establish  one  immutable  form  of  government  applying  equally  to  all  lands  under 
the  domain  of  the  United  States.  The  cases  cited  by  the  attorney-general  wherein 
it  is  claimed  that  the  absolute  dominion  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  is  sus- 
tained refer  to  claims  for  political,  not  for  civil,  rights.  Those  decisions  do,  how- 
ever, view  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  "not  as  bound  by  any  limits  in  their 
application  to  person,  place,  or  time,  but  as  intended  always,  everywhere,  and  for 
all."  As  then  the  affirmations  of  the  Constitution  are  absolute,  so  are  the  prohibitions, 
which  are  their  inseparable  concomitants.  From  this  it  follows  that  immediately 
that  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  were  acquired  those  prohibitions  applied  to  them. 
In  this  connection  counsel  claimed  that  the  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Sfarshall  that, 
as  concerned  imposts,  the  words  "throughout  the  United  States,"  meant  also  Ter- 
ritories, was  conclusive  as  to  the  inclusion  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  and  the 
contention  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  was  also  cited. 
PNTCBD  STATBS  FISH  OOBSBOXSSION.  See  Fish  and  Fishemes. 
UMTTBD  8TATBB  BHUTART  AOADBHT.  See  Miutasy  Academy,  United 
States. 

O^i y^iRBAIiIBTB,  a  body  of  Christians  who  believe  in  the  final  salvation  of 
man,  and  hold  that  evil  is  temporary  and  good  eternal,  originated  from  the  theology 
of  the  Rev.  John  Murray,  an  English  preacher  who  came  to  America  in  1770.  Their 
doctrines  are  expressed  in  the  Winchester  Profession  of  Belief,  adopted  1803;  their 
church  constitution  is  a  modified  Presbyterianism,  in  which  a  general  convention, 
elected  by  the  various  State  conventions,  and  meeting  annually  in  October,  is  su- 
preme. On  January  22,  1900,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  last  convention  held  a 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  made 
recommendations  directed  toward  closer  co-operation  between  the  two  churches. 
Rettirns  for  the  past  year  show  that  the  Untversalists  have  735  ministers,  764 
churches,  and  53,(;kz6  members,  exclusive  of  144  in  Japan,  where  the  mission  church 

fives  indications  of  future  ability  to  assume  its  own  entire  administration.  A  total  of 
1,602,987  was  paid  to  the  various  enterprises  of  the  church,  of  which  $214,672  was 
expended  on  church  edifices,  $239,972  on  educational  institutions,  and  $78,673  on 
missions. 

UNlVJhlUSmBS,  AMERICAN,  ASSOCIATION  OF,  was  organized  at  a  con- 
ference held  in  Chicago  during  February,  1900,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  relating  to  graduate  study.  Its  initial  membership  consists 
of  California,  Catholic,  Chicago,  Clark,  Columbia,  Cornell.  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Michigjan.  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Stanford,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale  universities. 
Other  institutions  may  be  admitted  at  the  annual  conference  on  the  invitation  of  the 
committee  endorsed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  members  of  the  association.  The 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  new  association  will  be  held  in  Chicago  in  February,  1901. 
The  meetings  are  to  be  private  and  the  discussions  as  informal  as  possible.  Officers 
1900-01:  President,  Harvard  University;  vice-president,  California  UniversiQf; 
secretary,  Chicago  University ;  additional  members  of  executive  committee,  Columbia 
Universi^,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

UNlVfiUSITXBS  AND  OOLUIGBS.  The  year  1900  was  characterized  by 
nnasoal  prosperity  and  activity  in  the  universities  and  collies.  Many  important 
questions  relating  to  these  institutions  have  been  discussed,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  present  condition  and  future  development  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, especially  in  its  bearings  on  college  entrance  requirements;  the  constitution 
and  fate  of  the  independent  American  college ;  the  elective  system,  and  other  mat- 
ters affecting  the  college  curriculum ;  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  professional 
school;  the  length  of  the  college  course;  schools  of  graduate  instruction;  simplifica- 
tion of  degrees;  and  the  relation  of  endowment  to  academic  freedom  of  speech. 
These  and  other  t^cs  of  the  year  will  be  fotmd  treated  below  in  the  foUowiiv 
paragraphs. 
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The  Elective  System. — The  policy  of  allowing  the  freshman  in  Arts  considerable 
freedom  in  shaping  his  college  course  is  being  widely  adopted,  not  only  in  those  insti- 
tntions,  e^wcially  m  the  West,  which  are  little  hampered  by  tradition,  but  in  some  of 
tiie  oldest  and  most  conservative  colleges.  At  Harvard,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
prominent  colleges  in  the  country  to  adopt  the  elective  system,  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared covering  the  period  of  the  past  fifteen  years.  These,  while  they  do  not  furnish 
material  for  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  system,  support  the  belief  that  as  a  body  the 
students  use  the  system  with  reasonable  intelUgence,  with  no  extreme  specialization, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  judicious  choice  of  correlated  subjects.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Harvard  authorities  is,  that  a  boy  with  proper  training  may  use  the  system  wisely ; 
with  improper  training,  he  will  accomplish  more  than  uncler  any  other  system ;  widi 
his  future  career  determined,  he  needs  free  election:  without  any  knowledge  of  his 
future  profession,  he  should  choose  in  those  fields  .where  he  takes  most  j>leasare  and 
where  he  may  be  able  to  excel.  The  only  study  absolutely  required  in  Harvard's 
College  course  is  English,  and  even  this  may  be  ^ssed  up  under  certain  conditions. 
At  Cornell,  since  1897,  all  subjects  within  the  A.B.  course  are  elective.  Here,  as  at 
Harvard,  no  decided  trend  of  selection  which  promises  to  make  any  one  group  of 
studies  prominent  has  been  observed.  The  dean  reports  that  the  average  d^ee 
of  preparation  in  entrance  Greek  has  been  steadily  rising.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents who  elect  Greek  in  their  freshman  year  is  greater  than  the  number  who  for- 
merly studied  required  Greek,  but  the  number  of  sudi  is  smaller  in  the  sophomore 
year.  At  Yale  the  work  of  the  senior  year  has  been  made  entirely  elective  for 
the  first  time,  and  for  the  sophomores  a  large  portion  of  the  course  has  been  made 
elective,  as  the  basis  for  the  future  work  of  the  college.  The  chief  point  of  interest 
lies  in  the  president's  report  that  this  change  was  necessary  "in  order  that  the 
graduate  of  Yale  College  might  stand  on  the  same  level  in  beginning  his  pro- 
fessional studies  which  is  attained  by  the  graduates  of  other  first-rate  colleges  at  the 
present  day."   This  change  in  one  of  the  most  conservative  American  colleges  is 


faculty  that  the  elective  system  needs  to  be  surrounded  with  certain  safeguards. 
The  president  does  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  students  elect  courses  because 
they  are  supposed  to  be  easy,  but  he  does  find  that  they  select  them  often  under  a 
misconception,  or  merely  with  regard  to  recitation  hours.  He  finds  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  specialize — which  is  an  opposite  report,  it  will  be  noted,  to  that  given  out 
Harvard — and  to  give  to  technical  training  the  years  which  should  be  dedicated 
to  breadth  of  culture  and  enrichment  of  spirit.  He  points  out  that  the  dangers  of 
the  system  should  be  minimized  by  personal  counsel  and  by  a  grouping  of  studies 
with  such  regard  to  their  natural  sequences  as  shall  prevent  the  years  01  college  life 
from  becoming  mere  Wandcrjdhre. 

At  the  University  of  Indiana,  which  occupies  the  middle  course  between  a  rigid 
curriculum  and  restricted  selection  of  studies,  the  president  testifies  that  such  sub- 
jects as  English,  language,  history  and  economics  have  attracted  a  far  larger  stu- 
dent body  than  do  either  the  physical  or  biological  sciences,  and  that  the  elective 
policy  has  improved  the  whole  student  body  and  stimulated  teaching.  At  the 
University  of  Nebraska  the  group  system  was  abolished  in  1900  in  the  academic 
courses  and  free  election  given  in  all  but  the  freshman  year.   The  result  has  been 

f;reat  liberalizing  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  yet  there  has  not  been  much  search 
or  easy  combinations.  The  language  departments  have  not  been  neglected,  as  it  was 
feared  might  be  the  case.  Professor  Ladd,  of  Yale,  in  an  article  written  in  1900  on 
Current  College  Problems,  ai^es  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  present  coUm 
curriculum  cannot  wisely  be  made  optional,  for  it  belongs  on  the  other  than  me 
university  side  of  the  college,  being  an  indispensable  part  of  that  training  which 
enables  the  student  to  exercise  such  choice  of  subjects  and  teachers  as  belongs  to 
university  education.  The  university  itself  must  decide  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  such  education  the  student  must  have  in  order  to  enter  into  its  freedonL  He 
believes  especially  that  the  freshman  is  not  pret  ready  for  such  election. 

The  College  Curriculnm. — Many  institutions  now  recognize  that  a  student  may, 
without  sacTifidng  anything  of  value  educationally  in  his  college  course,  take  a  part 
or  all  of  the  senior  work  in  professional  departments,  and  credit  is  often  given  for 
such  work  toward  the  degree  both  of  the  college  and  the  professional  school.  The 
question  is  best  illustrated  by  the  action  taken  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  fac- 
ulty in  1S99-1900,  whereby,  by  a  readjustment  of  courses,  the  npper-class  work  of  the 
college  has  been  so  modified  as  to  be  preliminary  to  the  professional  coarse  (in  this 
case  the  School  of  Medicine)  which  is  to  follow.  In  other  words,  the  coll^  now 
recognizes  educational  value  in  the  first  year's  studies  in  the  Medical  School,  and  the 
Medical  School  recognizes  professional  value  in  certain  studies  of  the  upper  years  of 
the  college,  making  it  possible  for  a  student  to  obtain  both  d^rees  in  seven  years. 
Such  Ic^slation,  whidi  is  becoming  more  common  eveiy  year,  not  only  makes  it 
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more  etsy  for  th*  -professional  school  to  beconw  a  graduate  school,  but  is  ano^er 
stm  in  the  tendency  to  allow  a  student  to  take  his  bachelor's  degree  in  three  years. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opiniMi  as  to  the  advisability  of  thus  shortening  the  college 
course,  it  is  undeniably  a  fact  that  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction.  At  the  close 
of  1900  steps  were  being  taken  at  Yale  to  rearrange  the  curriculum,  so  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  the  student  to  obtain  the  A.B.  degree  in  three  years.  The  correlattort 
of  work  in  the  college  and  the  professional  schools  has  already  practically  short- 
ened the  college  course  to  three  years  in  some  universities.  At  the  independent 
colleges,  however,  the  absence  of  professional  schools  adds  difficulties  to  the  problem 
of  reducing  the  length  of  the  course.  "Those  most  deeply  interested  in  education," 
lays  President  Carter,  of  Williams,  "will  not  agree  in  this  solution,  and  wc  may 
see  some  institutions  offering  a  three  years'  course  and  some  insisting  on  the  longer 
period  within  the  next  decade.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  if  in  the  oldest 
universities  the  three  years'  course  is  established,  the  practical  American  mind  will 
let  the  loi^rer  period  of  liberal  training  everywhere  disappear.  't\xt  change,  if  it 
come,  may  prove  a  serious  loss  to  some  of  the  smaller  colle^  which  have  had  a 
most  honorable  history  and  have  conspicuously  shown  in  their  graduates  the  value 
of  four  years  of  liberal  training."  According  to  President  Thwing,  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  the  earlier  entrance  of  men  into  their  professional  life  is  better 
secured  by  a  final  adjustment  of  the  first  years  taken  than  by  a  shortening  of  the 
college  course  itself.  He  believes  that  a  shortening  of  the  college  course  to  three 
years  would  not  be  advisable  at  Western  Reserve.  One  of  the  greatest  objections 
to  the  shorter  course,  but  one  often  overlooked,  President  Thwing  states  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  longer  the  college  omrse,  the  richer  the  results  for  the  student  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  course  represents  only  a 
share  of  the  worth  of  the  training  received.  This  worth  is  found  tar  more  in  the 
teacher  than  in  the  teaching.  Also  it  is  found  in  no  small  degree  in  the  association 
of  the  students  with  each  other."  Harvard,  as  is  well  known,  favors  the  shorter 
course.  In  the  class  of  1900  about  fifty  students  had  completed,  or  nearly  completed, 
the  work  required  for  the  A.B.  degree,  and  were  for  the  most  part  registered  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  college,  in  professional  schools,  and  there  were  many  more 
on  leave  of  absence  who  actually  took  the  degree  in  three  years.  Professor  C  L. 
Smith,  of  Harvard,  writing  in  the  AllmHc  Monthly,  thinks  that  the  abridgment  of  the 
undergraduate  course  will  be  one  of  the  next  general  advances  in  education.  "There 
is  no  danger  now,"  he  says,  "as  would  have  been  the  case  thirty  years  ago,  of  tumiiuc 
the  student  away  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  growth  of  graduate  schools  has 
familiarized  e\'ery  student  with  the  fact  that  the  bachelor's  clegree  is  no  longer  the 
crown  of  a  liberal  education,  but  only  the  first  degree  in  arts.  This  is  true,  not  only 
of  the  universities,  but  of  the  independent  colleges,  for  the  best  of  which  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  provide  two  or  three  additional  years,  and  there  is  ground  for  con- 
fidence that  the  number  of  those  who  would  take  such  an  extended  course  would  be 
considerable."  The  college,  he  adds,  must  be  a  place  of  freedom  with  responsibility, 
and  the  old  question  of  classics  versus  modem  learning  will  be  decided  by  the 
student  himself  in  accordance  with  his  own  mental  needs  and  tastes.  At  Princeton, 
new  academic  entrance  conditions,  which  are  to  go  into  effect  in  1902,  have  been 
BO  framed  that  a  candidate  may,  at  his  option,  enter  the  college  upon  advanced 
standing,  by  passing  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  freshman  year.  In  the  latter  case  he 
may  practically  gain  his  bachelor's  degree  in  three  years. 

English  in  the  Curriculum. — The  report  of  the  president  of  Yale  for  igoo  states 
that  among  all  college  studies  Englisti  is  the  one  which  most  steadily  grows  in 
public  fevor.  It  is  also  recorded  that  in  1900  English  was  for  die  first  time  intro- 
duced as  a  co-ordinate  part  of  the  freshman  year  at  Yale  on  the  same  level  as  cither 
Latin  or  Greek.  It  is  being  elected  by  upper-class  students  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  and  its  serious  study  outside  the  curriculum  is  increasing  year  by  year. 
At  Harvard,  where  the  faculty  has  gradually  abolished  all  required  English  in  the 
three  upper  college  classes,  undergraduates  arc  resorting  in  large  numbers  to  the 
elective  courses  in  English.  One  of  the  commonest  remarks  heard  to-day  is  that 
the  college  graduate  is  uneducated  in  his  native  tongue  and  is  unable  to  write  clear, 
forcible  English,  and  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  insufiident  preparation  in  the 
elements  of  writing  which  the  college  freshman  receives  in  his  preparatory  courses. 
It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  startling  to  learn  that  Harvard  is  encouraging  candidates 
for  admission  to  carry  their  preparation  to  such  a  point  as  to  anticipate  freshman 
English,  and  has  declared,  through  the  dean  of  the  college,  the  belief  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  formal  training  in  the  writing  of  English  desirable  for  every  college 
graduate  can  now  be  obtained  early  in  the  secondary  school,  so  that  the  time  required 
m  the  college  can  safely  be  reduced. 

Entrance  Retjuirements  and  the  Secondary  Schools. — It  is  officially  reported  that 
the  special  reason  for  the  recent  great  increase  of  students  at  the  University  of 
California  is  the  development  of  public  high  schools  in  the  State  in  tiieir  relation 
through  well-formulated  conrsea  to  the  activities  of  the  tmiversity.  This  condition 
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is  demonstrative  of  the  tendency  in  the  Wes^  where  the  universi^  stands  at  die 
bead  of  the  State  educational  system,  and  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  lower  schools.  In  the  South  the  Universi^  of  Missouri  and  the  University  of 
Texas  are  examples  of  institutions  which  have  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of 
secondary  education,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  especially,  and  each  has 
now  about  100  affiliated  schools  whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  universi^ 
courses  on  certificate.  In  1902  new  entrance  requirements  of  modem  languages 
and  natural  sciences  will  go  into  effect  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  thereafter 
these  subjects  will  be  added  to  English  history,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Gr^k,  in 
which  subjects  the  Texas  schools  are  now  affiliated.  In  Wisconsin  in  igoo,  121  ont 
of  153  four-year  high  schools  were  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  university.  In  many 
of  the  States  standard  courses  are  prepared  for  the  lower  schools  by  the  State 
universities,  which  give  aid  also  through  their  summer  schools,  special  courses, 
teachers'  colleges,  and  visits  of  inspection.  In  the  University  of  Nebra^  in  1900 
new  entrance  requirements  were  adopted,  based  on  what  is  being  done  in  the  best 
high  schools  of  the  State,  instead  of  what  is  required  for  entrance  into  other  colleges. 
This,  according  to  the  report  of  the  president,  closes  the  gaj)  between  the  high 
schools  and  umversity,  but  it  might  be  added  that  it  is  a  question  whether  it  con- 
tributes to  raise  the  standard  of  either.  One  bad  tendency  which  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  relations  of  the  Western  State  universities  to  the  secondary  schools  is, 
the  strong  desire  of  the  high  schools  to  affiliate  with  the  universities,  leading  many 
to  carry  heavier  courses  of  study  than  they  are  able.  As  a  partial  offset  to  this,  some 
of  the  universities  are  carrying  subfreshman,  or  preparatory,  courses.  This,  at  the 
best,  is  a  makeshift.  It  is  notable  that  several  preparatory  departments  were  dis- 
continued by  universities  in  1900.  In  Missouri  it  is  a  serious  proposition  that  the  high 
schools  gradually  become  industrial  as  well  as  literary  and  scientific,  includiiw 
courses  not  only  in  "mechanics,  hortictilture,  and  entomolc^,  but  domestic  science. ' 

Among  changes  in  entrance  requirements  during  1900  may  be  mentioned,  as  exam- 
ples, those  of  Michigan  and  Columbia.  In  the  literary  department  of  Michigan 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  greater  flexibility,  the  only  studies  now 
insisted  upon  beinff  English,  mathematics,  and  physics,  the  remaining  requirements 
— a  little  over  one-naif — being  ojptional  among  certain  selected  groups.  At  Gslumbia 
a  slight  modification  for  admission  now  makes  it  possible  to  enter  the  coU^ 
without  Latin,  which  may  be  taken  after  matriculation.  This  change,  though 
seemingly  unimportant,  is  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  relating  the  college  to 
the  high  school  in  a  natural  and  effective  way  and  making  it  possible  for  the  cdflege, 
without  abandoning  other  regular  classical  education,  to  accept  graduates  from  any 
public  high  school,  instead  of  graduates  from  so-called  classical  high  schools  only. 
Columbia  has  also,  in  line  with  recommendations  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  made  such  changes  as  shall  express  her  entrance  requirements  in  points 
rather  than  subjects — a  change  in  the  direction  of  greater  flexibility.  California 
took  a  somewhat  similar  action  in  1900  to  the  extent  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
training  is  more  important  than  subject-matter.  Both  these  changes  mean  a  nearer 
approach  under  present  conditions  toward  unification  of  entrance  requirements 
among  colleges.  Amherst  also  in  1899-1900  made  such  changes  that  a  freshman 
may  enter  the  college  with  only  one  ancient  language.  In  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  certificate  system,  as  opposed  to  entrance  on  examination,  important  testimony 
is  given  in  the  1900  reports  from  Brown  University  and  Smith  College.  The 
trustees  of  the  latter  institution  after  twenty  years'  experience  have  decided  that 
it  is  far  better  to  permit  the  practice  of  admitting  on  certificate,  it  being  the  opinion 
of  the  president  that  the  system,  properly  administered,  obtains  better  work  from 
the  student.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  uncertainty  of  examinations  is  not  conducive 
to  the  best  work,  and  the  attendant  drilling  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
certain  colleges  overshadows  the  importance  of  the  real  development  of  the  students. 
President  Faunce  of  Brown  reports  that  all  the  colleges  of  New  England,  with  two 
important  exceptions,  now  admit  students  of  some  schools  by  certificate,  instead  of 
examination.  But  the  certificate  method  may  be  said  to  have  evils  of  its  own.  The 
systematic  visitation  of  the  secondary  schools  by  the  college  authorities,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  universities  of  Michigan  and  California,  President  Faunce  considers 
most  desirable.  Hereafter  at  Brown  each  school  will  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
certification  for  a  definite  period,  varying  with  the  a^e  and  standing  of  the  school, 
at  die  expiration  of  which  time  the  school  must  a'gain  submit  a  statement,  and  the 
approval  may  then  be  renewed.  No  student  is  fully  matriculated  until  the  close  of 
the  first  term  of  his  freshman  year,  when'he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  profit 
by  the  college  course.  Brown  reports  that  certification  in  English  has  been  almost 
always  unsatisfutory,  and  6ivors  some  combination  of  certificatioii  and  examination. 

Important  and  duinite  action  r^rding  uniform  college  entrance  requirements 
was  t^n  in  1900  by  the  Assodation  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland.   An  examination  board  was  ^)pointed,  indoding 
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a  representative  of  each  college  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  which  has  a 
freshman  class  of  not  less  than  fifty  members,  except  Princeton  University.  The 
five  representatives  of  secondary  schools  upon  the  board  are  appointed  by  the 
association  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  certificates  to  be  issued  by  the 
board  to  those  students  who  take  the  uniform  examinations  will  be  accei)ted  for 
such  subjects  as  they  cover  by  the  co-operating  colleges  and  by  Princieton  University. 
It  is  assumed  that  they  will  ^so  be  accepted  by  all  colleges,  wherever  situated,  which 
admit  by  certificate.  It  is  hoped  that  aJl  other  colleges  will  accept  them  as  a  satis- 
factory alternative  for  their  own  separate  admission  examinations.  No  college  which 
accepts  these  certificates  in  lieu  of  separate  admission  examinations  is  asked  to 
surrender  its  right  to  enforce  such  standards  of  excellence  as  it  pleases  or  to  make 
such  allowance  as  it  wishes  for  character  and  capacity  on  the  part  of  students 
applying  for  admission.  The  certificate  will  stmpl^^  state  that  the  holder  was 
examined  at  a  stated  time  and  place  in  specified  subjects,  and  that  as  a  result  of 
such  examinations  he  received  the  rating  entet%d  upon  the  certificate.  Each  colle^ 
wiii  determine  for  itself  what  maximum  ratings  it  will  acce|tt  as  satisfactory.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  uniform  examinations  held  by  the  board  will  in  time  supersede  all 
separate  admission  examinations  now  held  by  the  several  colleges.  The  examinations 
will  be  held  on  June  17-21,  1901,  at  various  cities  and  institutions. 

Degrees. — The  question  concerning  the  future  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  a  pressing  one  in  collegiate  education,  and  has  agitated  to  some 
extent  every  American  college.  The  president  of  Brown,  in  his  report  for  1900, 
discusses  the  question  as  to  whether  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  both  Greek  and 
Latin  shall  be  required  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  whether,  in  recognition  of  the 
larger  part  which  the  so-called  modern  studies  have  come  to  play  in  education,  the 
degree  of  A.B.  shall  be  given  for  one  ancient  language,  provided  that  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  the  other  language  is  presented  by  the  student.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  is  nearly  an  even  division  of  opinion  on  this  question.  Of  a  list  recently 
made  of  23  important  universities  in  this  country,  I2  institutions  require  Greek  for 
the  degree  of  A.B. — namely,  Yale,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Western  Reserve, 
Chicago,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Colorado,  Oilifomia,  and 
Vanderbilt;  and  11  institutions  ^ant  the  degree  without  Greek — namely.  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkms,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Stanford,  and  Northwestern.  The  A.B.  de^^ee  can  be  obtained  in  some  institutions, 
as  at  Harvard  and  Cornell,  where  the  entire  course  is  practically  elective,  without 
any  ancient  language  whatever.  The  question  of  not  requiring  Greek  was  debated 
by  the  Brown  faciuty  during  igoo  in  a  series  of  meetinjjs,  extending  over  several 
months,  but  no  conclusion  has  as  yet  been  reached.  President  Faunce  sums  up  the 
question  as  follows :  "Those  who  advocate  the  retention  of  our  present  requirements 
do  so  on  the  ground  that  there  is  really  no  substitute  for  the  culture  furnished  by  the 
Greek  language  and  literature;  that  the  dee;ree  of  A.B.  has  a  historic  meaning, 
which  may  not  lightly  be  surrendered ;  that  for  other  courses  of  study  other  degrees 
should  be  given,  and  that  at  the  present  time  we  should  strenuously  resist  any 
tendency  to  displace  'culture  studies'  by  'bread-and-butter  studies,'  which  more 
properly  belong  in  technical  or  professional  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
advocate  a  chan^  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  degree  of  A.B.  has  already  lost 
its  historic  meaning,  being  annually  granted  to  hundreds  of  graduates  who  present 
only  one  ancient  fsnguage;  that  it  properly  denotes  the  attainment  of  a  liberal 
education  by  whatever  means  attained;  that  in  view  of  the  great  development  of 
modern  science  and  modem  industry  a  larger  place  should  be  allowed  to  the  sciences 
than  the  modern  languages  in  education,  and  that  Greek,  if  it  be  so  interesting  and 
valuable  as  is  claimed,  no  longer  needs  a  system  of  'protection,'  but  may  be  trusted 
to  stand  upon  its  own  merits  and  attract  students  by  its  inherent  worth." 

A  consideration  of  this  question  has  drawn  into  discussion  the  allied  subject  of 
the  simplification  of  degrees.  For  many  years  the  first  degree  conferred  by  the 
American  college  was  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  A.B.  The  American  college 
now  confers  as  the  first  <le^ee  not  only  A.B.,  but  also  Badielor  of  Letters,  B.L. ; 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  FaB.,  and  Badielor  of  Science,  B.S.,  added  d^ees  caused 
by  the  change  in  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  which  itself  was  caused  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  field  of  scientific  knowled^  and  modem  languagerand  literature. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  great  diversity  in  reject  to  the  significance  of  the  first 
degree.  President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  University  gives  a  list  of  colleges, 
grouped  according  to  the  nimiber  of  baccalaureate  degrees  conferred.  Those  which 
conferred  only  one  in  1900  were:  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Williams,  Virginia,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Vassar,  Radcliffe,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Wellesley. 
Two  bachelors  d^rees  were  g^ven  at  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Texas,  and  Amherst ; 
three  at  Chta^io,  California,  Missouri,  low^  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  Boston,  New 
Yorl^  Weslejwi,  Hobart,  and  Tufts;  and  four  at  Northwestern,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin.   The  president  recmnmends  that  by  reason  of  the  dunges  that  have 
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been  nude  in  respect  to  the  significuice  of  die  degree  of  A.B^  oa  and  after  the 
commencement  of  190I  the  degree  of  A.B.  be  conferred  on  all  stodeirts  of  Western 
Reserve  who  have  completed  the  regular  college  courses.  Similar  action  is  being 
taken  by  many  universities  in  reference  to  the  higher  dwrees.  At  the  University  of 
Michigan  it  has  beoi  decided  to  abolish  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Philosophy  and 
Master  of  letters  and  to  confer  henceforth  only  that  of  Maaber  of  Arts  on  all 
bachelors  who  may  earn  the  master's  d^ree,  althou{^  Master  of  Science  may  be 
taken  at  option  by  scientific  students.  President  Angell  reports  that  tiiere  is  an 
unnecessary  variety  of  masters'  degrees  to  designate  work  which  often  does  not 
differ  in  character  or  value.  What  President  Thwing  has  to  say  upon  bachelors' 
degrees  refers  likewise  to  the  masters' :  "The  history  of  the  bachelors  degree  since 
the  revival  of  learning  is  either  vague  or  obscure  or  complex,  bein^  ch^acterized 
tyr  a  medley  which  at  present  also  characterizes  its  various  relationships.  The 
general  significance  of  the  degree,  however,  is  clear.  The  one  upon  wlK>m  it  is 
conferred  is  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman  of  trained  intellectual  power  and  oat 
possessed  of  liberal  learning.  This  interpretation  is,  of  course,  not  infrequently 
unjust.  Formerly,  as  the  content  of  the  college  cuiiiculum  was  simple,  the  (me 
wtu>  received  the  degree  was  supposed  to  be  a  scholar  in  the  ancient  ch^ics  and  in 
simple  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  With  the  vast  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
knowledge  and  with  the  introductiim  of  the  elective  system  of  studies  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  is  no  longo*  pos^ble  to  make  an  inference  respecting  the  content  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  him  who  receives  the  degree.  Knowle(^  oiF  the  greatest 
variety  is  possessed  by  men  who  graduate  from  the  same  college  and  who  receive 
the  same  degree.  But  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ^ould  certainly  stand  for 
the  possession  of  trained  power  as  a  thinker.  This  is  as  exact  an  interpretation 
of  the  significance  of  the  decree  as  can  now  be  had." 

One  of  the  most  radical  uinoyations  in  the  matter  of  conferring  degrees  is  that 
adopted  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  conferred  in  1900  for  the  &st  time  the 
title,  or  degree,  of  Associate  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science  upon  those  students 
who  had  completed  the  work  of  the  junior  collies — that  is,  the  work  of  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  in  the  undergraduate  dq>artments  of  the  university. 
Briefly,  it  is  believed  that  the  results  of  this  degree  will  be  as  follows:  (i)  Many 
students  will  find  it  convenient  to  give  up  college  work  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year;  (2)  many  students  who  would  not  otherwise  do  so  may  undertake  at  least 
two  years  of  college  work;  (3)  the  professicmal  schools  will  tie  able  to  raise  their 
standard  for  admission,  and  in  any  case  many  who  desire  a  professional  education 
will  take  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  work;  (4)  many  academies  and  high 
schools  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  higher  work;  (5)  many  colleges  which  have 
not  the  means  to  do  the  work  of  the  senior  and  junior  years  will  be  satisfied  under 
this  arrangement  to  do  the  lower  work.  A  full  discussion  of  the  qnestion  is  given 
in  the  quarterly  report  of  President  Harper,  presented  April  2,  igoa 

Recent  Professional  Schools,  etc. — The  foundation  of  numerous  professional, 
technical  and  scientific  schools  of  a  high  order,  especially  in  connection  with  uni- 
versities, has  been  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  tendencies  of  the  century.  The  latest 
form  of  professional  school  in  America  is  that  of  forestiy,  the  first  of  such  schools 
being  established  at  Cornell  in  1898  and  the  second  at  Yale  in  1900,  while  efforts  are 
being  made  to  found  similar  departments  at  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Wisccm- 
sin,  and  California.  (See  Forestry,  par^raph  American  Forestry  ScwmIs.)  An- 
other re<xnt  tendency  is  the  establishment  of  courses  and  schools  of  business  and 
finance.  In  reference  to  a  school  of  commerce  recently  organized  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  the  president  reports  that  the  university  apparently  is  appealii^  to  a 
considerable  class  of  the  community  whose  needs  for  higher  education  were  not  met 
by  any  of  the  courses  previously  established.  Certain  courses  in  the  department  of 
finance  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  were  replaced  in  iSg^'igoo  by  a  new  four- 
years'  course  in  commerce  and  industry,  in  which  business  and  bunness  life  will  be 
taught,  not  as  an  occupation  alone,  but  as  involving  "duties  that  readi  bt^ond  self, 
wiu  principles  that  control  them,  and  with  auxiliary  sciences  or  disciplines  that  can- 
not be  ignored."  At  the  University  of  Michigan  durii^  the  year  special  courses  were 
arranged  in  Higher  Commercial  Education  and  Public  Administration ;  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Qiio^o  a  more  complete  organization  of  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration  was  brought  about ;  at  Columbia  provision  was  made  for  the  eventual 
establishment  of  a  school  of  commerce,  and  at  Dartmouth  the  Amos  Tuck  School 
of  Administration  and  Finance  was  founded,  with  an  endowment  of  $300,ooa  A 
third  tendency  of  recent  years  is  the  general  establishment  of  summer  sessions,  work 
in  which  is  allowed  to  count  toward  the  d^;ree.  Interestii^  r^rts  r^rding  the 
formation  or  extension  of  stmimer  courses  were  made  for  the  year  1899-1900  in  die 
presidents  of  Dartmouth,  Texas,  Wisconun,  California^  Columbia,  and  other  insti- 
tutions. At  Columbia  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  advisability  of  adc^ittog 
the  quarter  system  in  use  at  the  University  of  Oitcago  (q.v.). 
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Catholicism  and  the  Hieker  Education. — ^The  action  of  President  Eliot  in  lefius- 
ing  to  admit  graduates  of  Boston  College  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  without  their 
passing  certain  examinations  evoked  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  curriculum  for  the  baccalaureate  in  Catholic  and  noa-CathoHc  colleges.  The 
Harvard  Law  School  is  a  gradtiate  institution,  and  President  Eliot  stated  that 
Boston  College  was  not  on  the  list  of  those  collies  whose  courses  are  of  sufficient 
merit  to  allow  the  admittance  of  the  graduates  of  those  coUeg^es  without  examina- 
tion. In  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  President  Eliot  criticised  the  curriculum 
of  Jesuit  colleges  in  general,  coupling  them  with  the  Moslem  schools  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  their  methods.  A  number  of  replies  were  made  by  Catholic  educators,  not- 
ably in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Father  Brosnahan,  a  well-laiown  Jesuit,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  made  a  prominent  topic  of  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Collies  (q.v.). 

Academic  Freedom  of  Speech. — ^The  question  regarding  the  relation  of  large 
endowments  to  academic  freedom  of  speech  is  one  that  has  attracted  attention  at 
more  or  less  frequent  intervals  for  some  years  through  such  cases  as  that  of 
Professors  Bemis  and  Hourwich  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  President  Andrews  at 
Brown,  and  others.   According  to  a  recent  writer  on  this  subject  there  are  three 
moral  problems  which  administrators  of  college  endowments  have  to  meet  The  first 
of  these^  is  to  determine  whether  such  wealth  can  honestly  be  ace^>ted  at  all ;  the 
second  is  what  the  attitude  of  college  administrators  should  be  m  the  business 
world  in  matters  involving  business  morality,  and  third,  the  question  of  deciding 
whether  the  teachings  of  the  institution  concerned  shall  be  permitted  to  influence 
detrimentally  the  possible  earnings  of  invested  funds  or  to  endanger  possible  future 
endowments.   The  first  of  these  questions  was  brought  forward  in  a  minor  way  by 
an  offer  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  of  $100,000  toward  the  extinguishment  of  the 
debt  of  Wellesley  College,  which  led  to  a  memorial  by  Miss  Vida  B.  Scudder,  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  of  Wellesley,  and  seventeen  other  members  of  the  foculty, 
requesting  that  inquiry  be  made  into  tlie  business  methods  of  the  Standard  OH 
Company  to  insure  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  gift  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  g^ft  was  accepted  and  that  Mr.  Rod«feller  was  warmly  thanked  by  the  presi- 
dent in  her  annual  report  for  1899-1900,  and  it  is  not  known  that  the  memorial  was 
at  any  time  seriously  considered.   Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  gift,  however.  Miss 
Scudder  gave  notice  that  her  resignation  might  be  considered  at  any  time  in  case 
freedom  of  expression  might  be  hampered  in  consequence  of  the  gift;  she  also  wrote 
a  long  magazine  article  upon  the  subject  There  was  held  about  this  time  also  a  con- 
ference on  "tainted  wealui,"  which  was  presided  over  by  Bishop  Potter  and  attended 
by  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  New  England  collies.   These  facts  probably 
have  no  particular  significance  aside  from  showing  that  the  qaestion  of  endowment 
in  its  relation  to  free  speech  at  the  universities  and  colleges  is  more  or  less  before 
educators  eveiywhere.   In  November,  1900,  a  case  occurred  at  the  Leiand  Stanford 
University  which  attracted  attention  not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad.  Professor 
E.  A  Ross,  occupant  of  the  chair  of  economics,  having  championed  the  cause  of 
Bryan  in  i8g6,  and  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Honest  Dollar,  was  informed  by 
President  Jordan  that-  his  acts  had  displeased  Mrs.  Stanford  and  were  considered 
iinwis&   It  is  said  that  Professor  Ross  was  at  that  time  practically  placed  on  pro- 
bation, and  the  name  of  his  chair  was  changed  from  that  of  economics  to  the  chair 
of  social  science.   In  igoo  he  again  espoused  the  cause  of  Biyan,  and  in  his  capacity 
of  professor  ai^ued  before  his  classes  as  well  as  at  outside  meetings  against  the 
expediency  of  Chiaese  immigration  and  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  of  fran- 
chises.   These  and  other  acts  on  his  part  further  displesued  Mrs.  Stanford,  and 
President  Jordan,  so  it  is  claimed,  was  asked  to  demand  his  resignation,  which  was 
immediately  given.  Dr.  Jordan  stating  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  demand 
entailed  no  complaint  against  Professor  Ross  on  the  ground  of  private  character  or 
academic  teaching.    Immediately  afterward  Professor  George  E.  Howard,,  of  the 
chair  of  history,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Professor  Ross,  gave  public  evidence  of 
sympathy  with  him,  and  delivered  a  fervid  address  before  hts  class,  whtdi  was 
taken  as  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  die  nniversify.   Professor  Howard  continued 
to  perform  his  duties  for  some  time  thereafter,  and  refused  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  President  Jordan  for  an  apology,  stating  that  in  his  opinion  no  apology 
was  necessary.   His  resignation  was  thereupon  asked  for  and  promptly  given,  and 
within  a  short  time  thereafter  four  other  professors  resigned  out  of  sympathy  with 
Professors  Ross  and  Howard.  The  matter  provoked  no  small  amount  of  discussion 
and  gave  rise  to  considerable  controversy.    At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Economist  Association  in  Detroit  during  December,  1900,  the  case  of  Dr.  Ross 
brought  about  the  appotntntoit  of  a  committee  of  three,  composed  of  a  professor 
each  fr<HB  Columbia,  Yale,  and  Brown,  to  investigate  the  subject.    The  rmort, 
endorsed  by  fourteen  other  university  professors  of  economics,  upholds  Professor  Ross 
and  condemns  the  course  of  the  universtiy  as  a  denial  to  academic  freedom  of 
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speech.  Tbe  alumni  of  Stanford  University  appointed  a  committee  of  investigation 
at  the  same  time,  whose  report  is  contradictory  to  that  of  the  economists,  and  for- 
mally supports  the  action  of  the  Stanford  authorities.  President  Jordan  declined  to 
submit  his  side  of  the  case  to  the  committee  of  economists,  or  to  explain  what  ap- 

? eared  to  be  contradictory  in  his  utteruices,  although  he  ajfain  called  attention  to  the 
act  that  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Ross  cast  no  reflection  upon  his  private  char- 
acter or  his  ability  to  teach. 

President  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  was  moved  in  his  quarterly  report, 
dated  December  18,  1900,  to  make  a  statement  of  the  faculty's  opinion  regarding 
freedom  of  speech,  which  has  a  sfwcial  interest  owing  to  certam  charges  which 
were  made  against  his  own  university  in  the  past  To  the  statement,  adopted  on 
June  30,  1899,  by  the  members  of  the  congregation,  that  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  speech'  has  from  the  beginning  been  regfarded  as  fundamental  in  the  University  of 
Chicago ;  that  it  can  neither  now  nor  at  any  time  be  called  into  question ;  that  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  utterances  which  any  professor  may  make  in 
public  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  his  own  opinions  only.  President  Harper 
adds  that  in  Chicago  no  one  in  official  position  has  at  any  time  called  an  instructor 
to  accotmt  for  any  public  utterances  which  he  may  have  made,  and  that  no  donor 
of  funds  for  the  university  has  ever  by  a  single  word  or  act  indicated  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  instruction  given  to  students  or  with  the  public  expression  of  opinion 
made  hy  an  official  of  the  tmiversity.  If  such  an  instructor  exercises  his  ri|^t  to  free 
speech  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  himself  and  the  institution  serious  injury,  it  is,  of 
course,  the  privilege  of  the  university  to  allow  his  term  to  lapse  until  the  end  of 
the  period  for  which  it  was  made.  Vet  freedom  of  expression  must  be  given  the 
members  of  the  university  faculty  even  thot^h  it  be  abused,  for,  as  it  has  been  said, 
the  abuse  of  it  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  the  restriction  of  such  liberty.  In  what  way 
a  professor  may  abuse  his  privilege  of  freedom  of  expression,  thus  bringing  reproach 
and  injufy  to  himself  and  institution,  is  answered  by  President  Harper  as  fculows: 
A  professor  is  guilty  of  abuse  of  his  privilege  who  promulgates  ideas  or  opinions 
as  true  which  have  not  been  tested  scienttBcaliy  by  his  colleagues  in  the  same  depart- 
ment ;  who  takes  advantage  of  a  class-room  exercise  to  propagate  the  partisan  views 
of  one  or  another  of  political  parties;  who  in  any  way  seeks  to  influence  his  pupils 
or  the  public  by  sensational  methods;  who  undertakes  to  speak  authoritatively  on 
subjects  which  have  no  relationship  to  his  own  department;  who  undertakes  to 
instruct  his  colleagues  or  the  public  concerning  matters  of  the  world  at  large,  in 
connection  with  which  he  has  had  little  or  no  experience,  or  who  fails  to  exercise  that 
quality  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  some  cases  a  professor  lacks — ordinarily 
called  common  sense.  Yet  he  may  do  all  these  things  and  yet  remain  an  officer  in 
the  university,  his  resignation  hemg  demanded  when,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in 
authority,  he  has  been  guilty  of  immorality,  or  when  for  any  reason  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  incompetent  to  perform  the  service  called  for.  He  especially  empha- 
sises the  fact  that  the  public  should  be  on  its  guard  in  two  particulars:  (i)  The 
utterance  of  a  professor,  however  wise  or  foolish,  is  not  the  utterance  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  (2)  in  passing  judgment  care  should  be  taken  that  the  facts  are  known. 

Educational  Organisations. — ^The  fact  that  it  is  now  possible  to  secure  in  certain 
departments  of_  a  number  of  American  universities  a  training  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  which  involves  attainments  not  inferior  to  those  demanded  in  the  best 
German  universities,  is  testimony  to  the  rapid  development  of  graduate  schools  in 
this  country.  With  this  development  there  has  grown  up  a  large  number  of  impor- 
tant problems,  the  need  for  the  consideration  of  which  led  to  the  formation  in  1900 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  (Q-V.).  Its  organization  is  characterized 
by  President  Harper  of  Chicago  University  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  educational  world  in  fifty  years.  With  this  organization  to  father  the  interests 
of  university  education,  and  the  New  England,  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Central, 
Southern,  and  other  associations  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  college  proper  and  its  relation  to  the  secondary 
school,  more  rapid  progress  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future  toward  educational 
unification.  Thisjiroblem  has  already  received  much  attention  from  the  National 
Educational  Association  (4.V.),  whose  recommendations  on  this  and  other  important 
questions  have  received  the  serious  attention  of  the  colics  during  the  past  year 
or  two. 

OMcial  Statistics. — The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  issued  in  1900,  states 
that  in  1898-99  the  total  number  of  students  reported  in  collegiate,  graduate,  and 
professional  departments  of  colleges  and  universities  and  in  pro^ssional  schools  wa< 
147,164,  of  whom  103,251  were  pursuing  studies  in  the  liberal  arts  and  applied 
science.  The  ntimber  of  degrees  conferred  for  work  done  was  15.087,  of  which 
6860  were  A.B.,  2910  B.S.,  130a  Ph.B.,  1134  B.L.,  1243  A.M.,  and  325  Ph.D.  There 
were  735  honorary  degrees  conferred,  of  which  308  were  D.D.,  169  LL.D..  and 
157  A.M.    Iliere  were  11  "honoraiy    Ph.D.  degrees  conferred,  institutions 
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ccmCerring  them  being  Hanover  College,  Amity  Coll«:e,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Rust  University,  North  Carolina  College,  and  University  of  Wooster,  which 
conferred  one  degree  each,  and  Grove  City  College,  which  conferred  five.  The 
325  Fh.D.  degrees  conferred  for  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  institution 
were  granted  by  48  institutions  in  28  States.  Fifteen  students  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree  for  work  done  at  a  minor  college  in  Wisconsin ;  14  at  a  university  in  Indiana, 
with  a  student  body  of  less  than  100,  a  library  of  3000  books,  and  an  income  of 
$4500;  and  II  at  a  small  Illinois  college;  at  each  of  these  institutions  the  Fh.D. 
might  be  gained  in  absentia.  Among  leading  institutions  in  189&-99,  Johns  Hopkins 
granted  42  Ph.D.  degrees;  Columbia,  34;  Chicago,  31;  Yale,  30;  Harvard,  23; 
Pennsylvania,  3o;  Cornell^  j^;  Wisconsin,  5;  Qark  and  Michigan,  ^  each;  California, 
Minnesota,  Brown,  Virgmia,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  3  each,  and  Fnnceton,  2. 

The  aggregate  college  income  for  1898-99  was,  exclusive  of  gifts,  ^7,739,154.  of 
which  nearly  $11,000,000  was  derived  from  tuition  and  other  student  fees.  The  total 
value  of  property  amounted  to  $342,888,361,  of  which  $154,120,590  represented  endow- 
ment funds  and  the  remainder  the  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  For 
other  articles  on  education,  see  Catholic  Colleges,  Confekence of  the;  Educational 
Association,  American;  Education  in  the  United  States;  Univebsitibs,  Ameri- 
can, Association  of;  paragraphs  on  Education  in  the  articles  on  the  several  States 
and  comitries,  and  the  various  articles  on  colleges. 

Gifts  of  the  Year  1900. — According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  total  amount  of  money  received  in  the  form  of  gifts  by  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions  during  the  year  1900  was  $62,461,304,  01  which  $34,932,644  was 
given  to  colleges  and  schools.  This  sum  is  over  twice  as  large  as  that  given  to 
diarities,  sixteen  times  as  much  as  was  given  to  museums  and  art  galleries,  four 
times  larger  than  that  given  to  church  organizations  and  nearly  as  much  more 
than  that  given  to  libraries.  The  more  important  gifts  to  the  universities  and 
colleges  during  the  year  are  given  below.  Washington  University,  St  Louis,  re- 
ceived an  endowment  of  $5,000,000  from  Samuel  Copples  and  R.  A.  Brookings;  the 
University  of  Chicago  received  $2,675,400,  of  which  John  D.  Rockefeller  contributed 
$2,000,000;  Qark  University  received  $2,350,000  under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  its 
founder,  Jonas  G.  Dark;  Yale  received  $i,34ix)i2,  including  gifts  of  $150,000  from 
the  Pinchot  family  and  from  W.  L.  Lampson;  Brown  received  $1,000,000;  University 
of  Pennsylvania  over  $1,000,000;  Syracuse  received  $796,000,  of  which  the  greater 
part  was  the  gift  of  Lyman  C  Smith;  Harvard  received  $710,500,  including  gifts 
of  $100,000  from  Caroline  B.  Croft,  Boston,  and  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  New  York. 
For  its  endowment  Drake  University  received  $532,000,  of  which  $500,000  was  from 
F.  M.  Drake.  Of  the  $492,000  acquired  by  Columbia,  the  lai^r  part  came  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  and  William  E.  Dodge.  Lincoln  University 
received  $iu>o,ooo  from  James  Milliken,  Decatur,  111.;  Oberlin,  $360,000  from  various 
sources.  Gifts  to  Beloit  aggregated  $350,000,  of  which  $200,000  was  from  F.  G. 
Logan,  Chicago;  to  Wellesley,  $318,000,  J.  D.  Rockefeller  being  the  principal  donor. 
Lehigh  University  obtained  $300,000  from  Frank  Williams,  Johnstown.  Vanderbilt 
University  $250,000  from  Mary  J.  Farman,- Nashville.  The  figures  here  given  may 
not  in  all  cases  agree  with  those  contained  in  the  separate  articles  on  colleges,  since 
the  latter  are  for  the  academic  year  1899-1900.  The  Methodist  twentieth-century 
thank  offering  realized  $3,142,533. 

UHZUNII.  Dr.  William  O.  Moor  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new  substance  in 
urine.  It  is  a  liquid,  and  is  twice  as  abundant  as  urea.  He  calls  it  ureine.  Its 
isolation  is  the  result  of  a  very  complicated  process.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.270. 
It  mixes  freely  with  water  and  with  alcohol,  and  Moor  believes  it  belongs  to  the 
alcoholics  of  the  aromatic  series.  It  disintegrates  at  a  temperature  of  80°  Centigrade, 
and  it  has  a  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  oxygen.  He  found  it  constituted  6  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  the  urine  of  one  case  of  diabetes  and  2.3  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  the  urine  in  a  case  of  pregnancy.  Moor  states  that  ammoniacal  fermentation  of 
urine  cannot  occur  without  it,  except  in  the  presence  of  considerable  heat. 

tTRUOTTAT,  the  smallest  republic  of  South  America,  lies  on  &e  Atlantic  coast, 
between  Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  capital  is  Montevideo.  * 

Area  and  Population. — The  republic  comprises  19  departments,  of  which  the  total 
estimated  area  is  72,110  square  miles.  .In  1899  a  decree  was  issued  providing  for 
a  census  of  the  country  in  March,  1900.  According  to  this  count,  the  inhabitants 
outside  of  Montevideo  numbered  599.061.  A  complete  census,  however,  was  not 
obtained,  and  the  authorities  deemra  it  advisable  to  make  an  addition  of  8  per  cent., 
and,  accordinglv,  the  number  is  placed  at  647,^13.  On  January  i,  1900,  the  estimated 
population  of  Montevideo  was  252,713,  making  a  grand  total  for  the  republic  of 
900,026. 

Government. — By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  In  a 
president,  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  of 
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five  departments.  The  president  in  1900  was  Senor  Juan  Lindolfo  Cuestas,  dected 
March  i,  1899.  The  legislative  power  consists  of  a  S«iate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
members  of  the  former  being  chosen,  one  for  each  department,  for  six  years  by  an 
electoral  ct^lege,  and  of  the  latter  for  three  years  in  the  proportion  of  one  dqiuty 
for  eadi  3000  male  adults  able  to  read  and  write. 

Finance. — ^Revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs,  and  l3ie  largest  item  of 
expenditure  is  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The  total  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
1900  was  estimated  at  15,977,990  pesos.  Statistics  of  expenditure  are  not  available, 
but  the  budget  estimates  for  die  fiscal  year  1900  were  I5,969,6c8  pesos.  The  finance 
of  the  municipality  of  Montevideo  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  figures.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  the  public  debt  is 
i27>iS9t&29  pesos.  The  monetary  standard  is  gold,  but  there  is  no  gold  orin  in 
circulation ;  the  value  of  the  silver  peso  in  United  States  money  is  $1,034. 

Industries  and  Commercg. — ^The  most  important  industry  is  dieep  and  cattle 
raising,  but  agriculture  is  being  deve1(^>ed ;  and  in  1900  the  government  for  the  first 
time  issued  an  agricultural  report,  showing  the  production  of  cereals  for  the  year 
1899- 1900.  The  prindpal  crop  was  wheat,  of  which  there  was  a  yield  of  187,553 
metric  tons  from  377,988  hectares  (933,908  acres).  The  estimated  value  of  Un^ayan 
live  stock  is  over  70,000,000  pesos.  The  estimated  numbers  in  1897  were:  Sheep, 
14,448,000;  cattle,  4,959,000;  horses,  358,000;  mules,  13,000.  The  wool  clip  for  the 
year  1899-igoo  was  about  96,000,000  pounds.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  amount 
of  gold  exploitation,  mining  has  not  been  developed.  Besides  gold,  there  have  been 
found  silver,  copper,  lead,  magnesium,  and  lignite. 

The  principal  exports  are  wool,  jerked  beef,  hides  and  afcins;  the  diief  imports 
are  machinery  and  raw  materials,  textiles  and  wearing  apparel,  comestibles,  liquors, 
and  tobacco.  The  chief  countries  importing  to  Uruguay  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  Great  Britain,  Argentina,  France,  Germany,  Ibaly,  Spain,  tilt  United 
States.  The  values  in  pesos  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  were : 
Imports,  25,551,788;  exports,  36,574,104. 

Communications. — Difficulties  of  communication  are  less  in  Uruguay  than  in  roost 
Latin- American  countries;  there  are  some  5350  miles  of  naticmal  and  departmental 
roads  and  several  hundred  miles  of  navigable  affluents  of  the  Umgnay  River. 
According  to  the  president's  message  to  congress,  reported  in  the  BMettn  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  for  April,  1900,  the  total  leiwth  of  railw^  in 
operation  in  the  republic  in  1899  kilometres  (997  miles),  and  the  tOlal 

length  under  construction  1909  kilometres  (1186  miles). 

Religion  and  Education. — Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state  religion,  but  all  other 
faiths  are  tolerated.  The  condition  of  education  in  Uruguay,  while  b^  no  means 
advanced,  is  generally  regarded  as  better  than  that  of  most  of  the  Latm-American 
countries.  Primary  instruction  is  nominally  compulsory.  In  1899  there  were  563 
public  primary  schools,  1104  teachers,  an  enrolment  of  51,633  pupus,  and  an  average 
attend^Ke  of  37.685.  There  are  a  number  of  normal  schods,  a  government  schod 
of  arts, and  trades,  with  about  250  students,  a  military  college,  with  about  40  stu- 
dents, a  university  at  Montevideo,  under  government  control,  with  about  90  profes- 
sors and  700  students,  and  many  seminaries  under  the  direction  of  the  Oitholic  deisy. 
In  1900  the  number  of  new^apers  and  periodicals  in  the  republic  was  stated  to  be 
204,  of  which  109  were  published  in  Montevideo.   Sec  Harbor  Iuprovembnts. 

UTAH,  a  western  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  84,970  square  miles. 
The  capital  is  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  was  organized  as  a  Territory  September  9,  1850, 
and  admitted  as  a  State  January  4,  1896. 

Mineralogy. — The  estimated  production  of  gold  during  1000  was  ao5,ooo  fine 
ounces,  value,  ^X37<736i  oi  silver.  9,500,000  &m  otmces,  vaitie.  $5i795>ooo.  Utah 
ranlred  third  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  silver,  and  fifdi  in  the  production 
of  gold.  During  1099, 25  mines  produced  786,049  short  tons  of  coal,  the  spot  value 
of  which  was  »97>27i.  Carbon  County  produced  95  per  cent  of  the  total  ootptrt 
of  the  State.  Quarrying  yielded  five  kinds  of  stone — namely,  granite,  sandstone, 
slate,  marble,  and  limestone,  but  all  in  small  amounts,  the  total  value  being  only 
$43,062.  The  production  of  copper^  in  1899  aggregated  9,310,344  pounds.  The 
Gilsonite  mines  of  Utah  are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  Emery  and 
Wasatch  counties.  Gilsonite,  or  elaterite,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  material  in- 
termediate in  character  between  petroleum  aqihaltum.  It  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  varnishes,  for  water-iproofi^,  and  as  a  substitute  for  hard  rubber,  and  the 
demand  for  it  is  steadily  growing.  The  output  Irom  the  Utah  mines  in  1900  was 
about  2500  tons. 

Agriculture.—Tht  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com,  169,180  bushels,  $106,583;  wheat,  3,697,106  bushels,  $2,033,408;  oats, 
918,214  bushels,  $404,014;  barley,  2I7,m6  bushels,  $119,727;  rye,  59.202  bushels,  $30,- 
785;  potatoes,  649,000  bushels,  $311,520;  hay,  509.855  tons,  $4,053,347.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactures  estimated  the  wool  dip 
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of  igoo  as  follows :  Number  of  sheep,  2,261,917 ;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  14,- 
136,^1  pounds ;  scoured  wool,  4,947,943  pounds. 

Industries.~Smce  18^  great  activity  in  the  beet-sugar  industrr  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Michigan.  California,  and  Utah.  The 
exceptionally  favorable  conditions  for  beet  prodnction  in  Utah  have  led  the  Utah 
Sugar  Company  to  increase  its  manufacture  by  means  of  outlsring  stations,  according 
to  the  French  system,  devised  by  Linard.  This  company  now  has  two  auxiliary 
factories,  and  is  building  a  third  for  the  crop  of  1901-02.  In  1898  there  were  2 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  with  a  combined  daily  capacity  of 
750  tons  of  beets;  in  1899,  3  establishments,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  xioo  tons  of 
beets ;  and  in  1900,  4  establishments,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1450  tons  of  beets.  The 
percent^  of  commercial  and  business  failures  has  for  the  past  three  years  been 
mtich  higher  in  Utah  than  in  any  other  State,  being  3.65  per  cent,  in  i8(xt>  4-23  per 
cent  in  1899,  and  4.05  per  cent  in  1900.  During  1900,  out  of  3777  business  concerns 
in  the  State,  153,  having  liabilities  aggregating  $978,482,  failed. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  11.20  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  1592.33. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  10  national  banks  in  operation,  6  in 
liquidation,  and  i  insolvent  The  active  capital  aggregated  $1,600,000;  deposits, 
$StSS6,02i;  circulation  outstanding,  $1,026,509;  and  reserve  held,  $2,524,486.  State 
and  private  banks,  Jttne  30,  1000,  numbered  20,  and  had  capital,  $2,200,000 ;  deposits, 
$17,434,051,  and  resources,  $29,643,138;  and  stodc  savings  banks,  9,  with  capital 
$6c6fioo;  depositors,  6522,  deposits^  $2,252,1^  and  resources,  $3450,538.  The 
exchai^es  at  the  clearing  house  at  Salt  Lake  City  for  tiie  year  ending  September 
30,  1900,  ai^regated  $121,450,448,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $8,338,888. 

Education. — The  school  census  of  1899  showed  a  total  enumeration  of  84419 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  i8.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  71,- 
906,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  52,208.  There  were  1419  teachers,  689  build- 
ings used  as  schoolhouses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $2,801,556.  The 
total  school  revemje  was  ^1,066,544;  and  expenditures,  $99i>973.  ot  whidi  $57^34<3 
was  for  teadiers'and  snpenntendents'  s^aries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil  for 
the  whole  school  year  was  $19.  There  were  4  public  high  schools,  with  34  teachers 
and  941  secondary  students;  12  private  secondary  schools,  with  66  teachers  and  10^ 
secondary  students;  i  public  normal  school,  with  2  teachers  and  157  students  in 
normal  courses,  and  2  private  ones,  with  31  teachers  and  507  students  in  normal 
courses.  Four  colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  59  professors  and  in- 
structors, 1259  preparatory  and  collegiate  students,  and  a  tot^  income  of  $88,855 ; 
and  I  school  of  technolog^r  reported  23  professors  and  instructors,  479  students  in  all 
departments,  and  a  totafincome  of  $60,393.  No  profes»onal  schools  were  reported 
in  iftjg. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  i8go  was 
207.90s;  in  1900,  276,749;  increase  for  the  decade,  68,844.  or  33.1  per  cent  Salt 
Lake  City  is  the  largest  city,  with  a  population  in  1900  of  53.531- 

Rohert/s  Debarment  from  Congress.-^-Oa  January  25,  the  sentiment  against  the 
seatipg  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts  in  Congress,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  an  avowed 
potygamist,  culminated  in  his  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
vote  of  268  to  so.  On  January  20,  the  q>ecial  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  matter  presented  to  the  House  a  unanimous  report  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  majori^  and  minority  reports  upon  the  course  which  the  House  should  pursue 
in  the  premises.  The  committee  as  a  whole  found  that  Mr.  Roberts  had  \>tca  for 
more  than  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  an  Inhabitant  of  Utah,  and 
that  he  was  elected  to  the  House  in  a  regular  aud  proper  manner.  They  found  also 
that  he  had  married  three  women,  in  or  about  the  years  1878,  i88|,  and  1897  re- 
q)ectively,  and  that  he  had  since  then  lived  with  each  and  all  of  them  in  the  habit  and 
repute  of  a  husband.  Upon  these  findings  of  fact,  six  of  the  special  committee 
recommended  that  Mr.  Roberts  be  excluded  from  the  House  without  being  permitted 
to  take  oath  of  ofBce,  while  two  of  the  committee  asked  that  Mr.  Roberts  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  seat  in  the  House  on  his  prima  facie  right  thereto,  and  that  he  be  then 
expelled.  The  difference  of  opinion  in  the  committee  arose  from  a  difference  of  in- 
terpretation of  the  sections  of  the  Constitution  bearing  upon  elections  to  the  House. 
The  constitution  provides  negatively  that  a  person  shall  not  be  a  representative 
"who  has  not  attained  to  the  age  of  25  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  who  shall  not  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen."  Affirmatively  the  Constitution  provides  that 
"each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members."  It  was  admitted  by  those  advocating  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Roberts  that 
he  possessed  the  qualifications  required  by  the  Constitution ;  but  they  claimed  that  his 
possession  of  tiiese  native  requirements  gave  him  no  prima  facie  ru^t  to  his 
s^t,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  had  affirmative  right  imder  the  <2nstitution 
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to  judge  finally  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members.  So  that  while  a  State  was 
authorized  to  elect  as  a  federal  representative  any  man  who  fulfilled  certain  con- 
ditions, the  House  could  debar  such  representative,  if  in  their  opinicm  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  Union  demanded  this.  To  show  that  Mr.  Roberts's  debarment  was  thus 
demanded  and  justified,  the  majority  report  adduced  the  following  facts;  i.  Mr. 
Roberts  violated  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1882,  making  polygamy  a  fdony  in  the 
Territories  and  disqualifyii^  whoever  disregarded  the  act  from  voting  or  holding 
ofiice  under  the  United  States.  2.  Mr.  Roberts  notoriously  and  continuoiuly 
violated  the  law  of  the  land,  in  face  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of 
the  amnesty  proclamations  of  the  Presidents;  and  he  was  and  is  at  war  with  a 
fundamental  institution  of  the  country  and  with  the  statutes  appertaining  thereto. 
3.  Mr.  Roberts's  election  was  an  explicit  violation  by  Utah  of  the  understanding  that 

gslygamy  therein  should  cease;  t^oa  which  miderstanding  Utah  was  admitted  to 
tatehood. 

Upon  the  main  question,  as  to  whether  the  House  had  the  legal  r^ht  as  well  as 
the  actual  power  to  debar  a  representative  for  other  reasons  than  tiiosc  explicitly 
specified  in  the  Constitution,  the  minority  report  sharply  dissented  from  the  views 
of  the  majority.  The  minoritjy  asserted  that  no  court  decision  upheld  those  who 
contended  that  Congress  could  impose  other  qualifications  upon  members  than  the 
Constitution  imposed;  and  that  the  contention  was  a  very  dangerous  one,  because 
if  one  Congress  was  permitted  to  impose  one  qualification,  another  Congress  could  im- 
pose another,  and  so  the  power  of  a  majority  in  the  House  to  work  injustice  and 
foster  demagogism  would  have  no  limit.  The  minority  report  stated  further  that 
even  if  it  were  admitted  that  Congress  could  constitutionally  add  a  qualification  to 
those  enumerated  in-  the  Constitution,  still  the  congressional  law  of  which  was 
quoted  by  the  majority  as  disqualifying  Mr.  Roberts,  could  not  so  disqualify  him ; 
for  the  law  read  that  no  pol^nust  should  be  entitled  to  hold  office  "under  the 
United  States."  But  a  member  of  the  House  did  not  hold  office  "under  the  United 
States,"  and  assuredly  a  law  which  expressly  applied  to  a  Territory  could  not  have 
referred  in  any  of  its  provisions  to  a  congressional  office.  In  reference  to  the  con- 
tention that  Utah  in  electing  Mr.  Roberts  violated  the  understanding  on  which  it 
was  admitted  to  Statehood,  the  questions  were  asked — and  remained  unanswered — 
in  precisely  what  this  understanding  consisted,  what  was  its  status,  and  what, 
if  any,  were  the  penalties  which  could  be  imposed  by  law  for  violation  of  the  under- 
standing? Because  of  these  constitutional  objections  to  excluding  Mr.  Roberts,  the 
minority  proposed  that  he  be  seated  and  then  expelled,  under  that  section  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  that  "each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member."  But  to  this  proposal  there  were  counter-objections. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  entirely  clear  that  the  House  was  authorized  to  expel 
a  member  except  for  "disorderly"  and  allied  offences,  and  in  the  second  {ilace,  it  was 
not  clear  at  all  that  the  House  could  expel  a  member  for  offences  committed  before 
the  member  became  a  member.  On  January  23.  the  House  having  taken  up  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reports,  Mr.  Roberts  spoke  in  his  own  behalf.  He  declared  that  tm- 
der  the  Constitution  he  could  neither  be  excluded  nor  expelled  from  the  House.  If 
he  was  not  allowed  his  seat  it  would  be  because  of  sectarian  clamor,  and  all  the  shame 
attached  to  the  case  would  cling  to  the  House.  Mr.  Roberts  said  that  any  lawlessness 
he  had  been  guilty  of  had  resulted  from  the  religious  convictions  instilled  in  him 
from  boyhood.  Luther,  he  continued,  had  conceded  that  polygamy  was  not  contrary 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  if  it  was  at  the  present  time  held  to  be  a  crime,  it  was  a  legal  not 
a  moral  one.  Though  the  Mormons  had  now  abandoned  pc^gamy,  they  had  practised 
it  as  part  of  the  religion  they  believed  came  from  God.  Two  days  later  the  matter 
having  been  brought  to  a  vote,  the  House  defeated  by  244  to  81  the  proposition  to  seat 
and  then  expel  Mr.  Roberts.  The  House,  by  vote,  then  declared  his  seat  vacant.  The 
legal  arguments  for  the  latter  method  of  procedure  probably  had  little  more  weight 
with  the  House  than  the  question  of  expediency.  For  to  expel  Mr.  Roberts  would 
have  required  more  time,  as  well  as  a  two-thirds  vote,  while  a  majority  vote  was 
sufficient  to  exclude  him 

Elections. — At  the  State  election  in  1900,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor. 
Wells,  received  47,600  votes,  and  Moyle,  the  Democratic  nominee,  received  44,447 
votes.  The  Republican  plurality  was  thus  3153.  The  election  resulted  in  a  chwge 
in  the  congressional  representation  of  Utah.  George  Sutherland  (R^.)  was 
elected  congressman-at -large,  to  succeed  B.  H.  Roberts  (Dem.).  The  State  L^- 
islature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate  of  2  Republicans  and  16  Democrats;  and  m 
the  House,  of  15  Republicans,  26  Democrats,  and  4  Fusionists.  In  1901  the  Legis- 
lature will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  8  Republicans  and  10  Democrats ;  and  in  the 
House,  of  29  Republicans  and  16  Democrats. 

In  the  national  election,  McKinley  received  47,137  votes,  and  Bryan  received  44,- 
949.  In  1896,  McKinley  received  13,491,  and  Bryan  received  64,607.  Therefore,  from 
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a  Democratic  pluntlity  of  51,033  in  1896,  Utah  changed  to  a  Republican  plurality  of 

SI  33  in  1900. 

State  uMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900 :  Executive — 
governor,  Heber  M.  Wells;  secretary  of  state,  J.  T.  Hammond;  attorney-general, 
A.  C  Bishop;  atiditor,  M.  Richards,  Jr.;  treasurer,  James  Chipnnn;  soperintendmt 
ol  education,  J.  R.  Park. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  G.  W.  Bartch  (Rep.)  ;  justices,  J.  A.  Miner  (Rep.), 
and  R  N.  Baskin  (Dem.) ;  clerk,  L.  P.  Palmer  (Rep.). 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive— govemorj  Heber  M.  Wells ;  secretary  of  state, 
J.  T.  Hammond;  treasurer,  J.  D.  Dixon;  auditor,  C.  S.  Tingley;  adjutant-general, 
M.  A.  Breeden;  superintendent  of  education,  A.  C.  Nelson;  commissioner  of  in- 
surance, the  secretary  of  state,  ex  otfcio. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900. 

Couressional  rq)resentative  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  William  H.  King  (Dem.), 
from  Salt  l^dce  City. 

Congressional  representative  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  George  Sutherland  (Rep.), 
from  Salt  lake  City. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  J.  L.  Rawlins  (until  -3903),  Democrat,  fmu 
Salt  Lake  City ;  one  vacan^. 

Senators  for  igor  (S7th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  1900. 

VACCINATION.   See  Smallpox  and  VAcaHATioN. 

TANSBRBILT  UNITBRBTTY,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  founded  1873,  had  during  the 
academic  year  iB^igoo  a  faculty  of  about  100  professors  and  instructors,  and  a 
student  body,  omitting  duplicated  names,  of  771,  distributed  as  follows:  Academic, 
193;  engineering,  32;  biblical,  81 ;  law,  36;  medical,  284;  pharmaceutical,  42;  dental, 
14a   Among  these  were  44  students  doing  graduate  work.   The  present  amount  of 

firodttctive  runds  is  $1,350,000,  and  the  income  for  the  year,  $i30,ooa  The  university 
ibraiy  contains  about  30,000  volumes.   Kissam  1^1,  almost  completed  at  the  close 
of  1900,  is  the  gift  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt.  The  twen^-fifth  amiiversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  university  was  celebrated  on  October  21-23  wiUi  a  latge  attendance  of 
ddegates  from  other  institutions. 
VABIATION.  See  Biology. 

VA8SAR  OOXiUiaB,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  founded  1861.  The  more  important 
gifts  during  the  past  year  were  $10,000  for  the  library  from  the  alumnae ;  the  New 
England  building  for  biology  and  physiology,  $50,000;  and  the  Swift  infirmaiy. 
Plans  are  nearly  ready  for  a  new  chapel,  on  which  it  was  expected  work  would 
begin  in  the  spring  of  1901.  A  new  dormitory  to  accommodate  ioo.students  is  beii^ 
erected  by  the  college.  The  library  increase  during  the  year  was  5000  volumes, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  books  to  35,Ooa  The  faculty  numbered  65  and  the 
student  body  700,  as  follows:  Graduate  students  (for  den^  M.A.).  9;  seniors,  142; 
juniors,  117;  sophomores,  166;  freshmen,  248;  specials,  18.  The  total  income  for  the 
year  was  $377,000,  and  the  present  total  endowment  is  $2,420,000. 

VXiaBTABZS  PATHOLOOY  AND  PBTSIOLOaT.   See  Botany. 

VENBZUBZiA,  a  republic  of  South  America  borderitv  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 

capital  is  Caricas. 

Area  and  Population. — In  1881  Venezuelan  territory  was  reapportioned  into  eight 
states,  eight  territories,  and  a  federal  district,  of  which  the  total  area  has  been 
estimated  at  593,943  square  miles.  the  arbitration  award  of  October  3,  1899, 
Venezuela  lost  nearly  00,000  square  miles  to  British  Guiana;  accordingly,  the  pres- 
ent area  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  about  535,000  square  miles.  In  181^  a  law 
was  enacted  looking  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  twenty  states  that  constituted  the 
Venezuelan  tmion  of  1864.  In  1894  the  estimated  population  was  2,444,816,  the 
number  of  foreign-born  inhabitants  being  reported  as  follows:  13,558  laniards, 
11,081  Colombians,  6154  English,  3720  Dutch,  31^  Italians,  2545  French,  g6a  Ger- 
mans. The  estimates  for  tSg^  inande  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  awarded  to 
Great  Britain. 

Government. -^By  the  constitution  the  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who  is  elected  for  two  years,  is  ineligible  for  the  ensuing  term,  and  is 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  .6  members  and  a  federal  council  of  19  members,  llie  presi- 
dent in  1900  was  General  Cipriano  Castro,  who,  after  his  successful  relwllion  against 
the  government  of  President  Ignacio  Andrade,  assumed  the  executive  in  October, 
1899.  The  I^islative  power  devolves  upon  a  congress  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  members  of  the  former  bett^  elected  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures to  the  number  of  three  from  each  of  the  eight  states,  and  of  the  latter  by  popu- 
lar vote  in  the  nominal  prcmortion  of  one  representative  for  each  35,000  inhabitants. 
Territorial  administration  has  been  controlled  by  the  federal  government  but  the 
states  have  had  a  rather  high  d^rec  of  autonomy. 
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Territorial  Reapportionment.— Ahotit  the  first  of  August,  1900,  a  l^islatire  d& 
cree  regarding  the  political  divisions  of  the  republic  was  promulgated ;  its  prindpn 
articles  are  as  follows  (the  translation  being  liiat  pubHahed  in  the  October  BmBttin 
ot  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics)  : 

"Art  I.  Until  the  national  assembly  decrees  a  fundamental  charter  for  the  repub- 
lic the  states  which  the  decree  of  October  28,  iSgg,  declared  independent  and  tmited 
to  form  the  Venezuelan  federation,  and  which  are  now  called  Apitre,  Aragua,  Bar- 
celona, Barinas,  Barquisimeto>  Carabobo,  Cardcas,  Cojedes,  Coro,  Ctmiaiii,  Gnirico, 
Guyana,  Maracaibo,  Margarita,  Maturin,  M^rida.  Portuguesa,  Ticbira,  Trujillo,  and 
Yaracuy,  are  constituted,  with  the  exception  of  the  state  of  Margarita,  whidi  pro- 
visionally and  for  certain  reasons  shall  be  considered  as  federal  territory,  into  fifteen 

§)Iitical  departments,  to  wit:  The  state  of  Apure,  which  shall  include  Apure  and 
arinas;  the  states  of  Aragua,  Barcelona,  Carabobo,  which  shall  be  composed  of 
Carabobo  and  the  former  Nirgua  department;  the  states  of  Coro,  Guiria>,  Guyana, 
and  Lara,  which  shall  be  composed  of  Barquisimento  and  Yaracuy  (with  the  exccf)- 
tion  of  tlie  departaient  o£  Nir^;ttt) ;  die  state  of  Caricas,  which  shall  be  renaKied 
Miranda;  the  states  of  Maracaibo,  M£rid&,  and  Sucre,  which  shall  be  composed  of 
Cumani  and  Maturin;  the  states  of  Tichira,  Trujillo,  and  the  state  of  Zamora, 
which  shall  be  composed  of  Portuguesa  and  Cojedes.  And  these  are  constituted  so 
as  to  form  a  free,  sovereign,  and  ind^>endent  nation,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela. 

"Art.  II.  The  boundaries  of  these  states  shall  be  determined  by  those  which  were 
declared  of  the  former  provinces  by  the  law  of  territorial  division  of  aSth  of  April, 
1856. 

"Art  V.  In  80  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  tbt  political  regime  now  in  force, 
die  sections — i.e.,  the  states,  including  Margarita — shall  continue  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  laws  as  are  at  present  in  force.  .  .  . 

"Art.  VI.  The  president  shall  appoint  the  provisional  governors  of  each  one  of  the 

states  of  the  union." 

Finance. — ^The  monetary  standard  of  Venezuela  is  ^Id,  but  the  government  is  on 
a  paper  basis.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  bolivar,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  franc, 
being  worth  19.3  cents  in  United  States  money.  Revenue  accrues  chiefly  from  cus- 
toms, which  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  were  estimated  at  26,000,000  bolivars.  The  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  in  boitvars  have  been  estimated  as  follows  for  the  last  two  fiscal 
years:  Revenue,  1899,  34,542,000;  1900,  38,877,480;  expenditure,  1899.  34,542,000; 
1900,  38,877,480. 

Indmstnes  and  Commerce. — During  15)00  the  industnes  and  commerce  of  Ven- 
ezuela were  retarded  by  the  political  disturbances  and  uncertainty  existing  in  the 
countnr.  The  principal  occupations  of  the  people  are  agriculture  and  cattle-raising. 
Mannbicturing  industries  are  practically  unknown.  The  principal  crop  is  coffee, 
Venezuela  ranking  next  to  Brazil  among  the  coffee-producing  comitries  of  the  world. 
The  Venezuelan  production  for  1896  was  about  116,400,000  pounds.  Other  products 
are  sugar,  cacao,  and  cereals,  while  in  die  "forest  zone"  the  inhabitants  take  die 
products  of  the  wild  rubber  trees,  the  cinchtma  tr^  the  oc^iferae,  and  the  vanilla 
and  toi^  plants.  The  government  encourages  immigration,  to  which  end  small 
grants  of  the  public  lands  are  offered  to  new  settlers.  During  1900  several  omoes- 
sions  were  made  for  forest  exploitation,  rubber  gathering,  telegr^h  construction, 
pearl,  qwnge,  and  turde  fishing,  etc 

Many  metals  and  minerals  are  found,  including  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead, 
sulphur,  asphalt,  coal,  salt,  kaolin,  and  petroleum.  As  many  of  the  richest  mines  are 
situated  in  regions  remote  from  the  centres  of  population  and  are  difficult  of  access, 
the  rapid  development  of  this  important  industry  is  retarded.  The  Bidletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  notes  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  asphalt  properties 
during  1900,  and  adds :  "The  demand  for  aqthalt  mines  has  been  very  active  and  die 
best  producing  deposits  have  gready  increased  in  value."  For  the  fiscal  year  die 
total  commerce  was  stated  to  be  S3475i>ooo.  In  the  latter  year  the  coffee  export 
amounted  to  53,446  tons,  about  half  bung  shipped  from  Maracaibo,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  remainder  being  almost  equally  divided  between  La  (juayra  and  Puerto  Cabello. 
In  1898  the  cacao  export  amounted  to  5687  tons,  chiefly  from  La  Guajrra ;  hides  and 
skins,  3454  tons ;  rubber,  580  tons ;  Peruvian  bark,  about  13,000  kilogrammes.  The 
foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  France,  Crtrmany,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  commerce,  stated  in  American  money,  with  the  United  States  has  been  as  fol- 
lows for  the  last  two  calendar  years :  InuKirts  from  United  States,  $2,641,390  and 
$3,016,762 ;  exports  to  United  States,  $5,609,925  and  $6,529,858. 

Communications. — Roads  are  few  and  in  bad  condition,  and  lake  and  river  trans- 
portation is  increasing  in  importance.  In  1899  there  were  539  miles  of  railway-in 
operation  and  about  1000  miles  projected  or  under  construction.  The  lemrth  of 
telegraph  lines  in  1895  was  reported  at  3882;  since  then,  however,  a  oon^deraUe 
amount  of  line  has  been  strung.  In  1898  there  were  ai4  post-offi^s. 
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Religion  and  EducaUan.-~Rom&n  Catholidsm  is  the  state  rdigion,  ud,  though 
freedom  of  conscience  is  guaranteed,  other  church  organizaticms  are  not  allowed. 
Although  primary  instruction  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory,  education  is  in  a 
backward  condition.  There  are  about  1450  national  primary  schools  and  150  state 
primary  schools,  with  perhaps  100,000  pupils  enrolled.  In  addition  there  are  4  nor- 
mal schools,  I  school  of  arts  and  trades,  and  9  "barrack"  schools,  while  for  higher 
education  there  are  a  so-called  universities,  22  national  colleges,  26  private  colleges, 
II  national  collies  for  girls,  i  polytechnic  school,  I  nautical  school,  i  school  for  fine 
arts,  and  several  for  music  The  teachers  and  students  at  the  institutions  for  higher 
education  have  been  reported  at  about  4S0  and  4OO0  respectively. 

Insurrectionary  Movements. — ^Thc  rebellion  against  the  government  of  President 
Ignacio  Andrade.  ted  by  General  Cipriano  Castro,  ended  m  October,  iSgt^  in  the 
fli^t  of  the  president  and  the  assumption  of  the  executive  power  by  Castro.  But 
almost  ionnediatcly  one  of  the  latter's  supporters.  General  Jose  Manuel  Hernandez, 
stirred  up  an  insurrection  in  his  own  behalf,  and  in  January,  1900,  defeated  the 
government  troops  at  San  Fernando,  capital  of  Ipure,  and  in  February  near  Core, 
capital  of  Falcon,  and  at  Puerto  Chinchinrichi,  near  Puerto  Cabello.  Hernandez  has 
been  concerned  in  the  many  revolutionary  movements  of  Venezuela  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  His  supporters  are  lai^ty  Conservatives.  Early  in  igoo  it  was 
rumored  that  another  insurrection,  headed  by  General  Pulido,  a  Liberal  and  minister 
of  war,  was  developing  iwainst  the  Castro  government  This,  however,  was  denied 
by  Pulido.  The  Hernandez  rebellion  made  littk  progress  during  the  spring,  and  in 
April  a  victory  for  the  government  troops  was  announced,  but  in  tiie  following 
month  it  was  reported  that  the  rebels,  3000  strong,  had  occupied  Calabozo,  capital  of 
Guarico.  On  May  37,  however,  Hernandez  was  defeated  and  captured  by  General 
Davila  commanding  the  government  troops.  The  insurrection  thus  came  to  an  end. 
In  July  peace  was  officially  proclaimed  throughout  the  republic,  and  the  political 
prisoners  were  released.  But  at  the  close  of  1900  there  were  reports  of  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  state  of  Bermudez,  which  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  north  of 
the  Orinoco  River. 

Other  Events  of  jpoo. — ^An  unsuccessful  attenqtt  to  assassinate  President  Castro 
on  February  37  caused  a  popular  demonstratifm  in  his  favor.  On  February  aS  a 
British  deputy  consul  was  assassinated  at  Bolivar,  where  a  state  of  pcditical  anardv 

prevailed. 

Earthquake  shocks  occurred  in  Venezuela  on  June  9  and  July  15,  190a  On  the 
former  date  damage  was  done  at  Cariaco,  Cuman4,  and  Cumanacoa,  and  on  the 
latter  the  disturbances  were  felt  in  Caracas.  A  shock  far  more  severe  than  either 
of  these  did  much  damage  in  Caracas  and  other  parts  of  northern  Venezuela  on 
October  29.  The  town  of  Guarenas  was  destroyed,  and  in  Car&oas  many  buildings, 
including  a  large  number  of  churches  and  the  British  and  American  legations,  were 
either  wrecked  or  badly  damaged.  Fifteen  persons  were  killed  and  many  injur^, 
among  the  latter  being  President  Castro  and  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Haggard,  the  British 
minister. 

In  October,  1900,  the  Venezuelan  government  named  commissioners  to  act  jointly 
with  British  commissioners  in  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
republic  and  British  Guiana,  in  pursuance  of  the  decision  of  the  Paris  arbitration 
conference,  rendered  on  October  3,  1899.  It  was  expected  that  the  work  of  6xiiig 
the  boundary  would  be  a  difficult  ta^  which  would  not  be  completed  in  less  Uian  a 
year. 

late  in  the  year  there  was  a  rumor  of  negotiations  between  Venezuela  and  Ger- 
many looking  to  the  lease  by  the  latter  of  a  port  on  the  island  of  Margarita.  Such 
a  measure  would  probably  meet  the  protest  of  the  United  States  and,  it  was  said, 
would  be  liable  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  Venezuela.  But  revolutions  in 
Venezuela  seem  to  be  the  normal  state  of  affairs,  and  in  any  event  will  probably 
recur  at  appropriate  intervals  with  or  without  the  aid  of  external  stimulus. 

In  1900  there  was  a  rise  in  asphalt  values,  and  toward  the  close  of  ^e  year  reports 
came  that  President  Castro,  in  order  apparently  to  drive  a  better  baigain,  had  re- 
voked the  Mew  York  &  Bermudez  Company's  concession  for  woricing  the  asphalt 
deposits  in  the  state  of  Bermudez,  and  had  granted  a  similar  concession  to  another 
American  company.  The  former  company  protested,  and,  though  the  Venezuelan 
supreme  court  decided  that  the  question  was  one  for  the  judiciary  and  not  the 
executive  to  settle,  Castro  threatened  to  expel  the  operatives  by  force.  Appeal  was 
taken  by  the  company  to  the  United  States  authorities,  and  at  the  end  at  the  year 
international  complications  seemed  not  improbable. 

VBRUONT,  a  New  En^and  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  9565 

aoare  miles.  The  capital  is  Montpelier.  Vermcmt  was  admitted  to  Oe  Union, 
arch  4.  I79I- 

Mimralogy.—la  1899  Vermont  retained  her  position  as  the  second  of  the  Sutcs 
in  the  ou4>ut  of  quarry  products.  Four  kinds  of  stone  were  produced,  and  each  of 
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these  showed  an  advance  in  value  over  the  production  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
values  for  1899  were:  Marble,  $2,241,806;  granite,  $i,2i2,p^;  date,  ^72,673,  and 
limestone,  $2^,173.    The  State  fell  from  first  rank  to  third  in  the  production  of 

franite,  being  outstripped  by  both  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  but  continued  to  hold 
rst  place  as  a  producer  of  marble. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  igoo:  Com,  1,039,080  bushels,  $9159,540;  wheat,  81,992  bushels,  $63,954: 
oats,  3-719.677  bushels,  $1,339,084;  barley,  500^11  bushels,  $260,422;  rye,  47.924 
bushels,  ^,234;  buckwheat,  238,375  bushels,  $119,188;  potatoes,  3>305.244  bushels, 
$i,322,c^,  and  hay,  1,066,524  tons,  $11,785,090.  llie  BuUetin  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool  dip  for  igoo  as  follows :  Number 
of  sheep,  164,858;  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  1,112,792  pounds;  wool,  scoured, 
489,629  pounds.  Live  stock  January  i,  1900,  comprised:  Horses,  84,388,  valued  at 
$4,514,500;  milch  cows,  268,886,  $8,577,463;  other  cattle,  13^,450,  $3,100,074;  sheep, 
109.259,  $611,363. 

Commerce. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise in  the  districts  of  Vermont  and  Memphremagt^  aggregated  $6,373,433.  an 
increase  in  a  year  of  $1^997,012 ;  and  the  exports,  $11,831,449,  an  increase  of  $1,805,571. 
The  movement  of  gold  and  silver  was:  Imports,  $43,648;  exports,  $198,299,  makiiu 
the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  year  $i8,44<S,8^  an  increase  over  1898^  of  $4,036v766[ 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  27.60  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  1039.46. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  48  national  banks  in  operation,  15  in 
liquidation,  and  5  insolvent.  The  capital  stock  aggregated  $6,760,000;  circulation 
outstanding,  $4,204,392;  deposits,  $11,170,932,  and  reserve  held,  $4,112,460.  The 
mutual  savings  banks  June  30,  1900,  numbered  41,  and  had  dqwsitors,  118,354; 
deposits,  $38,290,394,  and  resources,  $41,354,348. 

Finances. — Receipts  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1900,  were  $1,493,270,  and 
disbursements,  $1,513,541.  At  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  jxar  the  State's  resources, 
induding  a  cash  balance  of  $117,161,  were  $541,574;  liabilities  ^^gregated  $208,658. 
leaving  a  working  balance  of  $332,916. 

Insurance. — ^Tbe  followii^  statement  gives  comparadve  statistics  of  fire  insurance 
for  1899  and  igoo : 


Education.— Tht  school  census  of  1899  showed  a  total  enumeration  of  89,396 
persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was 
66,42^,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  48,014.  There  were  3798  teachers,  1821 
buildmgs  used  as  schoolhouses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $1,800,000.  The 
total  school  revenue  was  $968,813,  and  ex^nditures,  $974,611,  of  which  $647,694 
was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  averse  expenditure  per  pupil 
for  the  whole  school  year  was  $20.30.  There  were  54  public  higfn  schools,  with  135 
teachers  and  3160  se(^ndary  students;  21  private  secondary  schools,  with  91  teachers 
and  13^^  seconcury  students;  and  3  public  normal  schools,  with  16  teachers  and 
261  students  in  normal  courses.  Three  collies  for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported 
53  professors  and  instructors,  456  collegiate  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total 
mcome  of  $108,953.  The  only  professional  school  reported  was  a  medical  school, 
with  25  instructors  and  210  students. 

fo/'w/ah'oji.— According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
332,422;  in  1900,  343,641;  increase  for  the  decade,  11,219,  or  3.3  per  cent.  The 
latvest  cities  are  Burlington,  with  18,640,  and  Rutland,  with  11,499  inhabitants. 

Elections.—At  the  State  dection  of  igoo  William  W.  Stickney.  the  Republican 
nominee  for  governor,  was  elected  a  plurality  of  ^1,312,  receiving  48,441  votes, 
while  John  H.  Senter,  the  Democratic  nominee,  received  17,129  votes.   The  oon- 

Eessional  representatives  were  both  changed,  David  J.  Foster  (Rep.)  succeedhig 
,  Henry  Powers  (Rep.)  in  the  first  district,  and  Kittredge  Haskins  (Rep.)  suc- 
ceeding William  W.  Grout  (Rep.)  in  the  second  district.  In  the  State  L^slatnre 
of  1900  there  were  30  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  203  Republicans,  41  Democrats, 
I  Prohibitionist,  and  1  Independent  in  the  House.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist 
of  30  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  196  Republicans,  48  Democrats,  and  i  Inde- 
pendent m  the  House.  At  the  nationd  election  McKinley  had  51,127  votes,  and 
Bryan  had  10,179  votes.  In  i8g6  McKinley  had  50,991  votes,  and  Bryan  had  lofia; 
votes. 

SiiUe  Officers  and  National  Representattves.—StAte  officers  for  igoo:  Execntive— 
governor,  E.  C  Smith;  lieutenant-governor,  Henry  C  Bates;  secretary  of  stat^ 
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190a 


Risks  written  

Premiums  received 
Losses  incurred. . . 


$68,742,886 
840,638 
595,294 
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Frederick  A.  Howland;  treasurer,  J.  L.  Bacon;  auditor,  Orion  M.  Barber;  adjutant- 
general,  T.  S.  Feck;  superintendent  of  education,  Mason  S.  Stone — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  Russell  S.  Taft;  assistant  justices,  Loveland  Mun- 
son,  J.  W.  Rowell,  J.  H.  Watson,  H.  R.  Start,  L.  H.  Thompson,  and  J.  M.  Tyler; 
clerk,  M.  E.  Smilie— all  Republicans. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive— governor.  W.  W.  Stickney ;  lientenant-goremor, 
M.  F.  Allen;  secretary  of  state,  F.  A.  Howland;  treasurer,  J.  L.  Bacon;  auditor, 
O.  M.  Barber;  adjutant-seneral,  William  H.  Gilmore;  superintendent  of  educatknt, 
W.  E.  Ranger — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Same  as  for  1900,  with  Thompson  omitted. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  H.  Henry  Powers  and 
W.  w;  Grout— both  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  David  J.  Foster  (Bur- 
lington) and  K.  Haskins  (Bratt]eboro)-^Ui  Repuluicans. 

Senators  for  1000  (56th  Congress):  William  P.  Dillingham  (until  1903),  from 
Waterbnry;  Redndd  Proctor  (until  I905)>  from  Proctor— both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  190a 

VICTOR  BBCBIAMTTBI«  nz^  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Italy  on  the  assassi- 
nation of  his  father,  King  Humbert  I.,  July  29, 1900,  took  the  oath  of  office  August  ii, 
1900.  He  was  born  November  11,  1869.  He  received  his  education  under  the 
tutelage  of  Colonel  Osio,  a  severe  disciplmarian.  Completing  his  military  education 
when  lie  was  20,  he  was  given  command  of  the  Division  of  Naples,  and  subsequently 
held  other  military  commands.  In  1896  he  married  the  Princess  Helene  of  Monte- 
negro, the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  reigning  prince,  who  is  a  great  favorite  in  her 
adopted  country.  Though  not  of  strong  physique,  the  new  Inng  is  intellectuadly 
superior  to  his  father.  He  has  already  proved  himself  a  man  of  character,  instead 
of  the  misanthropic  recluse  which  he  was  thought  to  be.  He  has  declared  his 
intention  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Italy  as  his  father  did,  in  a  liberal  and  constitu- 
tional manner.  The  spirit  of  his  proclamation  to  the  people  is  the  wish  to  protect 
the  unity  and  independence  given  to  the  Italians  by  Sector  l^nmanuel  11.  and 
jealously  guarded  by  his  father,  King  Humbert  I. 

VICTORIA,  the  smallest  state  of  the  Australian  commonwealth  under  the  consti- 
tution taking  effect  January  i,  1901,  has  an  area  of  8^,884  square  miles.  Its  population 
at  the  end  of  1899  was  estimated  at  1,179,029,  mcluding  9400  Chinese  and  565 
aborigines.  The  capital  is  Melbourne,  with  a  population  of  about  477,77a  The 
agricultural  returns  for  1899  give  the  principal  crop  of  that  year  in  bushels  as  fol- 
lows: Wheat,  19,581,000;  oats,  5.523.000;  barley,  1,112,000;  ha^,  723,000  tons.  Cattle 
raising  is  a  very  important  branch  of  agriculture,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
colony  is  devoted  to  pastures.  The  mining  industry  is  also  in  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment. The  output  of  gold  for  1899  amounted  to  854,500  ounces,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  other  minerals  is  given  as  £2,094,054.    The  manufacturing  industries  show 


employing  over  60,000  hands.  The  trade  of  Victoria  is  mostly  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  states  of  the  commonwealth.  The  staple  exports  are  wool,  gold, 
butter  and  cheese,  hides  and  skins,  and  frozen  meats.  The  principal  imports  are 
cotton,  woollens,  sugar  and  molasses,  and  timber.  The  exports  and  imports  for 
1899-1900  amounted  to  £18,567,780  and  £17,952,8^4  respectively.  Of  the  imports.  Great 
Britain  was  credited  with  £4,852,966,  and  of  the  exports,  with  £6,477.^-  The 
revenue  of  Victoria,  which  amounted  to  £7,463,117  in  1899-1900,  is  chiefly  derived 
from  taxation  and  state  domains;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£7,331,385.  The  public  debt  at  the  end  ot  the  year  was  £48,354,2;7.  The  railways, 
which  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  state,  had  a  total  mileage  of  3143  at  the  end 
of  i^.  The  cost  of  the  lines  up  to  1899  was  £38,974.410,  constituting  a  considerable 
part  of  the  state  debt.  There  were  in  189^,  6747  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  with  830 
stations  ^d  13,794  miles  of  telephone  wire,  all  owned  by  the  state.  Victoria  is 
administered  by  a  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and  assisted  by  a  respon- 
sible ministry.  There  is  a  parliament,  consisting  of  a  legislative  council  of  48  mem- 
bers and  a  legislative  assembly  of  95  members. 

History,  1900. — The  November  elections  for  the  legislative  assembly  resulted  in 
the  return  of  42  Ministerialists,  51  Opposition,  and  2  doubtful  members.  The  ministry 
of  McLean  was  overthrown  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  George  Turner,  who  was 
entrusted  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  The  Women's  Suffrage  bill,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  legislative  council  in  September,  fared  better  in  the  legislative  assembly  in 
December,  where  it  was  passed,  together  with  the  Old-age  Pension  bill.  A  penny- 
oostage  law,  to  come  into  effect  in  April,  1901,  was  enacted  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

See  AUSTBALIAIC  FkOEBAHOW. 

yTT.T.ABn,  Henkv,  a  railroad  financier  and  chief  owner  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  died  November  13.  x9oo*  He  was  bom  Heinrich  Hilgard  in  Sparer. 
Bavaria,  in  1835,  and  in  1853  came  to  the  United  States  to  join  a  ooloiqr  of  his 
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relatives,  settled  at  Bellevme,  111.  Later  he  became  a  journalist  and  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  political  situation,  particularly  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  and 
during  the  presidential  campaign  of  i860  he  was  a  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Hertua.  Later  as  war  wrrespondent  be  was  at  Bull  Run  and  Fredericksburg,  and 
in  1865  he  was  made  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  booming  greatly 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  Northwest 

In  a  trip  to  Europe  in  1871  he  became  connected  with  Frankfort  and  Berlin 
bankers,  and  two  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  American  railroad  bankruptcy  and 
default  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds  held  in  Germany,  he  co-operated  with 
the  committee  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  bondholders.  His  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  the  capacity  of  intermediary  resulted  in  the  bondholders  taking  over  the 
property  of  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Company  and  the  Oregon  Steamship 
Company  in  1875  and  in  making  Mr.  Villard  president.  By  the  masterly  stroke  of 
a  so-called  "bhnd  pool"  of  some  $20,000,000  be  formed  the  Oregon  &  Transconti- 
nental Railroad,  which  acquired  contr<d  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company  and  the  Northern  Pacific.  Mr.  Villard  was  then  made  president  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  brought  about  the  completion  of  the  road  in  1883.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  road  completed  than  it  transpired  that  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
large  enterprise  he  had  greatly  underestimated  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  as  a  result, 
according  to  financial  authonties,  "the  concern  found  itself  burdened  with  a  heavy 
floating  debt,  with  extensive  pressing  requirements,  and  nowhere  to  turn  for  ready 
cash."  The  collapse  of  the  company  the  following  year  was  the  cause  of  heavy  loss 
to  himself  and  bitter  reproaches  of  those  whom  he  made  losers  with  him.  New 
financial  arrangements  in  Germany  enabled  him  to  repair  his  fortunes,  and  from 
188^93  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  In  the 
panic  of  that  year  the  railroad  suffered  greatly.  Mr.  Villard  at  that  time  retired 
from  the  railroad  business.  He  assisted  Edison  financiallly  with  the  experiments 
resulting  in  the  incandescent  lamp  now  in  use.  In  1890,  having  bought  from  him 
his  electrical  manufacturing  interests,  Mr.  Villard  organized  the  largest  electrical 
manufacturing  establishment  in  the  world,  the  Edison  General  Electric  Company,  of 
which  he  was  the  president  for  two  years.  He  was  also  interested  in  Western 
minii^  properties.  Both  in  Germany  and  America  Mr.  Villard  was  a  most  generous 
benefactor  of  educational  and  philanthropic  institutions, 

▼XXiIiBBOIS-MARiaDIL,  Colonel  de,  a  French  military  oBxxt  in  the  Boer 
service,  was  killed  in  action  near  Boshof,  Orange  Free  State,  April  5,  igoa  Bom 
in  1847,  he  was  educated  at  St.  Csrr,  and,  entering  the  army  m  1867,  served  in 
Cochin-China.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  Loire  in  1070,  and  took  part  in 
the  recapture  of  Blgis,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  was  decorated  for  his  meritorious 
conduct  at  this  time.  He  entered  the  war  school  in  1871,  and  when  General  Bou- 
langer  became  minister  of  war  in  1882  he  joined  the  general  staff.  As  lieutenant- 
colonel  he  went  to  Algeria  in  1888,  and  after  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1892  he  held  commands  at  Mayenne,  Sotssons,  and  again  in  Algeria.  He  resigned 
from  the  work  in  1895.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War  in  the  fall  of 
1899  he  went  to  South  Africa  and  joined  the  Transvaal  forces,  in  which  he  was 
given  a  command. 

VIROINIA,  a  Southern  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 

42.450  square  miles.   The  capital  is  Richmond.   Virginia  was  one  of  the  original 

thirteen  States. 

Mineralogy. — The  State  reached  her  maximum  production  of  coal  in  1899,  with 
a  total  output  for  the  calendar  year  of  2,105,791  short  tons,  valued  at  $1,304,241. 
This  was  an  increase  of  nearly  300,000  tons  over  the  tonnage  of  1898.  Tazewell  and 
Wise  counties  produced  about  g8  per  cent  of  the  product,  and  the  developments  in 
Wise  County  were  particularly  noticeable.  In  1899  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
together  produced  986,476  lon^  tons  of  iron  ore,  valued  at  $1766,410,  practically  :dl 
01  which  was  mined  in  Virginia.  Of  the  total  product  96^143  tons  was  brown 
hematite,  and  Virginia  led  au.  the  States  in  the  production  oi  this  varietr  of  ore. 
Of  the  remainder,  17,173  tons  was  red  hematite  and  1160  tons  was  magnetite.  The 
estimated  yield  of  gold  in  1900  was  171  fine  ounces,  and  of  silver,  fine  ounces. 
The  value  of  the  quarry  output  for  1899  was:  Limestone,  $255,640;  granite,  $223^80; 
slate,  $183,110,  and  sandstone,  $8000;  in  all,  $670,130.  All  of  the  quarry  products 
show  a  gain  in  annual  output;  the  yield  of  slate,  however,  would  have  been  much 
greater  bat  for  the  loss  of  time  from  landslides  in  several  of  the  larger  quarries. 

Agricultute. — ^The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Corn,  28.1813,760  bushels,  $13,810,042;  wheat  9.421,932  bushels,  $^783,791; 
oats,  5,167,568  bushels,  $1,912,000;  rye,  370,125  bushels,  $214,^;  buckwheat  58,813 
bushels,  $32,347;  potatoes,  2,223,778  bushels,  $1,312,029;  hay,  589.133  tons,  $7,835,- 
469.  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated 
the  wool  dip  for  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  358,073;  wo<d,  wuhed  ud 
unwashed,  1,790,360  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  1,038^109  pooDds. 
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Industries. — In  1899  there  were  194  manufacturers  of  dgars  and  lOS  of  tobacco, 
with  a  combined  output  during  the  calendar  year  of  357,000,780  cigars,  693,309,950 
cigarettes,  23,366,261  pounds  of  plug  tobacco,  131,941  pounds  of  fine-cut,  5,347,386 
pounds  of  smoking,  and  %7^^S  pounds  of  sniiS;  total  tobacco  manufactured, 
3^718^17^  pounds.  The  grain  and  fruit  distilleries  in  ojperation  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  igco,  numbered  800,  a  gain  of  170  in  a  year.  For  the  fiscal 
year  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  was  78,oi3i  gallons;  spirits  rectified, 
1,119,681  gallons;  distilled  spirits  gauged,  2499,821  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors 
produced,  139,917  barrels.  The  most  notable  gain  over  the  output  of  the  previous 
year  was  In  the  production  of  fruit  brandy,  which  shows  an  increase  of  nearly 
100  per  cenL  Two  new  cotton  mills,  containing  10,000  spindles,  were  established  in 
1900.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1900  was  490,617  long  tons,  as  against  365490 
long  tons  in  1899.  During  1900  there  were  203  commercial  and  business  failures — 
I  II  jper  cent,  of  the  z^94  business  concerns  in  the  State— and  the  aggregate 
liabilities  were  $i,i;?5,592. 

Commerce, — ^During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  ports  of  Alexandria,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  ami 
Richmond  aggregated  in  value  %3^S,7^  an  increase  in  a  year  of  $i369k395 :  and 
the  exports,  $47,870419,  an  increase  of  $5,861,369.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
year  was  $51,076,203,  an  increase  of  $7,730,764  over  1898-99. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  63.23  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  3793.36. 

Banks. — Of  the  6$  national  banks  on  October  31,  1900,  45  were  in  operation,  14  in 
liquidation,  and  6  insolvent  The  capita!  stock  aggregated  $5,216,000;  circulation 
outstanding,  $3,895,540;  deposits.  $33402,604,  and  reserve  held,  $5,698,584.  The 
Sute  banks  June  30,  1900,  numbered  05,  and  had  capital,  $5,966,870;  deposits, 
$22,451,581,  and  resources,  $33.3I3.53S-  During  the  year  endii^;  Sq>tember  30,  1900, 
the  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at  Norfolk  and  Richmond  aggregated  $ra6,- 
200,140,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $20,361,530. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  the  year  1000  was :  Real  estate, 
$316,563,279;  personal  property,  $107,279401;  total,  $423,842,^0.  The  amount  of 
State  taxes  was  $2,133,367;  totaj  State  revenue  for  year  ending  September  30,  1900, 
$3.739.267 ;  balance  from  previous  year,  $587,397 ;  total  revenue  and  nalances,  $4,326,- 
665.  The  disbursements  for  the  year  were  |3.535<343>  leaving  a  balance  October  i, 
1900,  of  $791,321. 

National  Guard. — ^The  "Virginia  Volunteers"  are  composed  of  SO  cavalry,  196 
artillery,  and  80^  infantry.  The  total  number  of  tro(»s  auth(»-ized  is  517O.  The 
State  appropriahons  for  military  purposes  aggregated  $11,200. 

Education. — The  estimated  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  in 
1899  was  586,900.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  for  the  school  year  1898-99 
was  358,825,  and  the  avera^  daily  attendance,  203,136.  There  were  8836  teachers, 
7218  buildings  used  as  sdioolhouses,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $3,336,166. 
The  total  school  revenue  was  $2,010,624,  and  expenditures,  $1,971,264,  of  which  $1,504,- 
397  was  for  teachers'  and  superintendents'  salaries.  The  average  expenditure  per  pupil 
ior  the  whole  school  year  was  $9.70.  There  were  67  public  high  schools,  with 
teachers  and  3966  secondary  students ;  80  private  secondary  schools,  with  291  teachers 
and  2310  secondary  students;  3  public  normal  schools,  with  22  teadiers  and  308 
students  in  normal  courses;  and  7  private  normal  schools,  with  29  teachers  and 
337  students  in  normal  courses.  Ten  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for  both 
sexes  reported  118  professors  and  instructors,  1513  students  in  all  departments,  and 
a  total  mcome  of  ^5.577;  3  sduxds  of  technology  reported  45  proKssors  and  in- 
structors, 561  collegiate  and  graduate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $124,793; 
and  12  colleges  and  seminaries  for  women  reported  162  professora  and  instructors, 
1341  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $i38,85a  The  professional 
schools  comprised  4  theological  schools,  with  19  instructors  and  196  students ;  3  law 
schools,  wiui  14  instructors  and  335  students;  and  3  medical  schools,  with  73 
instructors  and  624  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
1,655.980;  in  1900,  1,854,184;  increase  for  the  decade,  198,204.  or  12  per  cent  The 
four  largest  cities,  with  pc4)uIation  in  1900,  are:  Ridunond,  83,050;  Norfolk,  46,624; 
Petersburg,  21,810,  and  Roanoke,  21,495. 

Negro  Legislation.— Two  acts  in  regard  to  negro  transportation  in  the  State  were 
approved  on  January  30  and  on  February  9  re^wctively,  to  go  into  effect  on  July  i, 
1900.  By  the  first  act  all  railroads  were  required,  under  poialty  of  from  $300  to 
$1000  for  each  offence,  to  furnish  on  all  regular  local  trains  separate  coaches  or 
separate  compartmetits  in  coaches,  of  equal  quality  and  convenience,  for  colored  and 
white  passengers.  The  second  act  provided  that  all  passenger  steamboats  should,  so 
far  as  the  construction  of  the  boat  permitted,  have  for  white  and  colored  passei^^rs 
separate  eating,  sitting,  and  sleeping  quarters  of  equal  quality  and  convenience.  It 
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was  made  the  duty  of  officers  to  see  to  it  that  passengers  kept  to  the  jplaces  assisned 
to  them,  or  to  put  them  off  the  hoat  at  any  landing;  and  for  such  action  the  officers 
or  the  company  were  not  to  be  held  liable.  An  act  was  approved  on  February  5 
empowering  the  Negro  Reformatory  Association  of  Virginia  to  bind  out  as  servants 
or  in  other  employments  negroes  under  17  years  of  age  committed  to  its  diar^. 
The  association  was  also  given  the  same  authori^  over  persons  committed  to  its 
charge  as  was  possessed  by  regular  penitentiary  authorities. 

Other  Legislation. — An  act  was  approved  on  March  3  directing  that  every  taxable 
corporation  having  business  in  the  State  should  fumi^  annually  to  the  auditor  of 

Eublic  accounts  a  complete  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  and  of  the  amount 
eld  by  each  stockholder.  These  lists  as  transferred  to  the  commissioners  of  revenue 
were  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  taxation.  The  object  of  the  law  was  the  better 
enforcement  of  the  provision  requiring  taxation  upon  the  shares  of  stock  in  joint- 
stock  companies.  By  an  act  approved  March  2  telegraph  companies  were  made 
liable  for  special  damages  in  case  of  the  failure  of  their  employees  to  pnqwrly 
transmit  or  deliver  messages.  "Grief  and  mental  anguish"  occasioned  to  the  pUuntin 
were  to  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  amount  of  damages ;  and  these  cumages 
were  to  be  recovered,  notwithstanding  regulations  of  the  company  concerning  the 
repeating  of  messages  and  notwithstanding  any  special  contract  whereby  the  com- 

Sany  was  relieved  from  the  consequence  of  its  own  negligence.  An  act  approved 
larch  6  provided  that  any  railroad  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  should 
have  the  right  to  connect  with  any  other  such  railroad,  provided  the  former  road 
was  willing  to  pay  the  necessarv  cost  of  construction.  If  the  latter  railroad  objected 
to  the  connection,  the  Grcuit  Court  of  the  ojunty  was  directed,  if  it  conndered  the 
connection  reasonable,  to  issue  a  decree  ordering  the  same.  An  act  was  approved 
directing  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  reduce  its  railroad  fares  from  4  to 
not  exceeding  3  cents  for  passengers  per  mite,  which  is  the  fare  of  "other  railroad 
companies  in  Virginia."  Other  legislation  included  an  act  authorizing  the  council 
of  each  city  and  town  to  levy  a  tax  of  I  mill  on  every  $100  of  taxable  property  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  libraries ;  an  act  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Board  of  Health;  an  act  providing  for  a  commission  to  examine  and  rejwrt  00 
marriage,  divorce,  insolvency,  inheritance,  and  other  subjects  for  which  l^dation 
in  the  several  States  was  desirable;  and  an  act  directing  the  commissiMi  a[»pointed 
for  that  purpose  in  1894  to  endeavor  to  obtain  settlement  with  West  Virginia  as  to 
the  proportion  of  the  public  debt  incurred  before  the  separation  of  West  Virginia 
which  in  equity  should  be  borne  by  that  State.  A  resolution  approved  February  21 
called  upon  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature  whether 
there  was  not  a  more  humane  but  equally  sure  method  of  taking  life  than  that  of 
hanging. 

Boundary-line  Between  Virgima  and  Tennessee. — See  Tennessee. 

Proposed  ConstituHoniU  AmendtnentSi~~T'wo  constitutional  amendments  were 
directed  by  the  L^slature  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  ratification  at  the 
elections  held  in  November,  igoi.  The  first  proposed  amendment  provided  tbaX 
county  and  district  elections  should  be  held  m  November  of  each  year,  instead 
of,  as  formerly,  in  May.  The  second  repealed  the  constitutional  provision  restricting 
taxation  on  the  oyster  industry. 

Elections. — At  the  State  election  in  1897  the  Democratic  nominee,  Tyler,  had 
109.655  votes,  and  the  Republican  nominee,  McCauII,  had  56,840  votes,  makii^ 
Tyler's  plurality  S'fi^S- 

The  ten  representatives  in  Congress  were  returned  to  the  ^h  Congress,  with 
three  exceptions:  William  A.  Young  (Dem.),  of  the  second  district,  was  succeeded 
by  H.  L.  Maynard  (Dem.)  ;  S.  P.  Kpes  (Dem.),  of  the  fourth  district,  was  succeeded 
by  F.  R.  Lassiter  (Dem!),  and  J.  M.  Quaries  (Dem.)  in  the  tenth  district  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  D.  Flood  (Dem.)-  The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted  in 
the  Senate  of  38  Democrats  and  a  Independents,  and  in  the  House  of  93  Democrats 
and  7  Independents,  In  1901  the  Li^slature  will  (insist,  in  the  Senate,  of  39 
Democrats  and  I  Independent,  and  in  the  House  of  97  Democrats  and  3  Inde- 
pendents. 

At  the  national  election  McKinley  received  115,687  votes,  and  Bryan  received 
146,080  votes.  In  1896  McKinley  received  135.388  votes,  and  Bryan,  154,709.  Thus, 
Bryan's  plurality  increased  from  19,341  in  i9gl6  to  30,215  in  1900. 

Stale  UMcers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  ExecntiTe — 
governor,  J.  H.  Tyler;  lieutenant-governor,  Edward  Echols;  secretan''  of  state, 
Joseph  T.  Lawless ;  first  auditor,  Morton  Marye ;  second  auditor,  Josiah  Ryland,  Jr. ; 
treasurer,  A.  W,  Harman,  Jr.;  superintendent  of  free  schools,  J.  W.  Southall; 
attorney-general,  A.  j.  Montague— all  Democrats. 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals:  President,  James  Keith;  justices,  J.  W.  Riely,  J.  A. 
Buchanan,  George  M.  Harrison,  and  Richard  H.  Cardwdl ;  derl^  G.  K.  Tajior- 
all  Democrats. 
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State  officers  for  looi :  Executive — same  as  for  1900; 

Supreme  Court :  ^me  as  for  1900,  except  t^t  Archer  A.  Fhlegar  replaces  J.  W. 
Rieiy  as  justice. 

Concessional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  William  A.  Jones  (War- 
saw), William  A.  Young  (Norfolk).  John  Lamb  (Richmond),  Sydney  P.  Epes 
(Blackstone),  Qaude  A.  Swansea  (Chatham),  Peter  J.  Otey  (Lynchburs),  James 
Hay  (Madison),  John  F.  Rixey  (Brandy).  William  F.  Rhea  (Bristol).  Julian  M. 
Quarles  (Staunton) — all  Democrats. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Coi^ess) :  Same  as  for  1900,  except 
that  Henry  L.  Maynard  (Portsmouth),  F.  R.  Lassiter  (Petersburg),  and  Henry  D. 
Flood  (Appcmiattox),  Democrats,  replace  William  A.  Young,  S.  P.  Epes,  and 
Julian  M.  Quarles. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Thomas  S.  Martin  (until  1901),  from  Elldns, 
and  John  W.  Daniel  (until  1905),  from  Lynchbura— 4>oth  Democrats. 

Senators  for  J901  (S7th  Congress) :  John  W.  Daniel  (until  1905).  from  Lynch- 
burg), and  Thomas  S.  Martin  (until  1907),  from  Scottsville. 

VIROINIAf  UNXVSRSn^  OF,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  chartered  1819,  opoied  its 
first  session  in  1825.  In  establishing  it,  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  threw  open  the  doors  of  an  institution  founded  on  the  line  of  a  true  univer- 
sity. There  is  no  curriculum  or  prescribed  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  every 
student,  a  policy  now  being  adopted  in  some  measure  by  nearly  all  the  large  univer- 
sities of  the  country.  The  titled  degrees,  conferred  only  upon  examination  after 
residence,  are  the  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  B.L.,  B.S.,  C.E.,  M.E.,  Mech.E., 
and  E.E.  No  honorary  degrees  are  granted.  There  are  five  departments :  Academic, 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  and  agriculture.  The  preparation  necessary  for  entrance 
for  the  Arts  course  is  equivalent  to  at  least  eight  years  of  pre-collegiate  training, 
and  the  degree  is  conferred  after  the  completion  of  ten  of  the  required  courses.  The 
medical  course  covers  four  years,  the  law  course  two.  The  library  contains  about 
50,000  volumes,  having  been  nearly  restored  to  its  proportions  before  the  disastrous 
fire  of  1895.  A  new  hospital  was  approaching  completion  at  the  end  of  the  college 
year  1899-1900.  The  annual  State  appropriation  of  $40,000  was  received,  academic 
students  from  Virginia  as  usual  paying  no  fees.  The  total  income  for  the  year 
(unofficial)  was  $146,338.  The  productive  funds  amount  to  $369,600.  The  number 
of  students  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  1900-01  was  670,  the  largest  attendance 
yet  recorded.  The  attendance  for  1899-1900  was  646.  In  addition,  summer  courses 
are  held  in  a  number  of  subjects. 

VITAL  BTATISnOS.  The  threatening  depopulation  of  France  may  be  remedied 
as  a  result  of  a  recent  bill  introduced  into  the  French  Senate  taxing  celibates  of 
both  sexes  aft&r  the^  reach  the  age  of  30  years,  and  taxing  childless  couples  after 
they  have  been  married  five  years  or  until  a  child  ts  born  to  them.  The  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Statistical  Department  published  its  report  for  1899  in  April,  1900.  With  a 
population  of  3,144,741,  its  death  list  reached  58,0^  or  18  per  200a  The  infant 
mortality  represented  23.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  20  per  cent,  were  people  over 
70  years  of  age.  There  were  but  4  per  cent  of  the  deaths  due  to  infectious  diseases, 
4.4  per  cent  were  due  to  organic  heart  disease,  and  3.9  per  cent,  were  due  to  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  But  3  in  1000  deaths  were  due  to  suicide.  Tubercular  diseases  claimed 
15.6  per  cent  of  the  deaths,  all  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  causing  17.8  per 
cent.  Forty-one  fatal  cases  of  influenza  were  reported.  The  surplus  of  births  over 
deaths  amounted  to  36,619.  The  Department  of  Health  of  New  York  City  published 
the  vital  statistics  for  the  city  for  1899  December.  190a  The  health  of  the  city 
was  shown  to  have  been  excellent;  65,343  deaths  occurred  during  the  year,  making 
the  death-rate  18.41  ptt  looa  In  1899  London's  death-rate  was  19.S0.  Paris's  death- 
rate  was  20.20,  Berlin's  death-rate  was  18.70,  and  Vienna's  death-rate  was  20.60  per 
1000. 

In  Honolulu  during  June  and  July  an  alarming  increase  in  the  death-rate  was 
reported,  principally  among  the  native  Hawaiians  and  the  Japanese  of  Oahu.  In 
these  two  months  the  death-rates  were  respectively  45  and  49  per  looa  Tuberculosis 
heads  the  list  of  causes  of  death,  typhoid  fever  carrying  off  many  victims  during  a 
slight  epidemic  Following  are  given  the  figures  regarding  yellow  fever,  plague,  and 
smallpox  in  foreign  counties,  the  three  pnncipal  epidemics  of  the  world,  compiled 
from  the  Public  Health  Reports  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and 
representing  the  records  kept  by  the  surgeons  in  that  service  of  the  cases  brought 
to  their  notice.  These  lists  are  imperfect  and  lay  no  claim  to  being  complete.  The 
record  of  yellow  fever  is  as  follows  from  December  29,  1899,  to  December  1900: 
Argentina,  i  death;  Brazil,  1501  deaths;  Colombia,  168  cases,  88  deaths;  Costa  Rica, 
6  cases,  2  deaths;  Cuba.  1430  cases,  346  deaths;  Mexico,  917  cases,  540  deaths;  Sal- 
vador, 43  cases,  5  deaths ;  West  Indies,  i  case ;  France,  2  cases ;  Santo  Domingo,  5 
cases.  3  deaths;  West  Africa,  over  15  cases,  over  8  deaths.  The  record  of  the  pQgue 
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from  December  29,  iSgg,  to  December  aS,  igoc^  unless  o&erwise  stated :  Arabia,  1053 
cases,  970  deaths;  Argentina,  51  cases,  31  deaths;  Australia,  541  cases,  155  deaths; 
Brazil.  599  cases,  289  deaths;  China,  2500  deaths:  ^ypt,  from  June  i  to  December 
39,  1900,  130  cases,  63  deaths,  at  Alexandria  and  Fort  skid;  Formosa,  1132  cases,  829 
deaths;  England,  June  I  to  Decembsr  38,  igoo,  4  case^  2  deaths;  Hawaiian  Islands, 
84  cases,  64  deaths;  Germany,  i  case,  i  death;  India,  58,846  deaths;  Japan,  232 
deaths ;  Madagascar,  59  cases,  48  deaths ;  Mauritius,  June  i  to  December  38,  1900,  71 
cases,  51  deaths;  New  Caledonia,  December  29,  1899,  to  June  i,  1900,  123  cases,  77 
deaths;  Paraguay,  32  deaths;  Persia,  "plague  reported;"  Philq)pines.  399  cases,  281 
deaths;  Portugal,  299  cases,  115  deaths;  South  Africa,  12  cases,  3  deaths;  Spain,  1 
case ;  Scotland,  June  i  to  December  28,  1900,  29  cases,  9  deaths ;  Straits  S^emeots, 
2  deaths:  Turk^,  s  cases;  Wales,  i  case,  i  death. 

The  record  of  smallpox  from  June  29,  1899^  to  June  28,  1900,  unless  otherwise 
stated:  Arabia,  3  deaths;  Australia,  264  cases,  92  deaths;  Argentina,  29  deaths; 
Austria,  412  cases,  i  death;  Belgium,  92  cases,  56  deaths;  Brazil,  823  cases;  British 
Columbia,  526  cases;  China,  over  19  cases,  4  deaths;  Colombia,  7  deaths;  Cos,  235 
deaths;  Costa  Rica,  i  case;  Ecuador,  73  deaths;  E^pt,  100  deaths;  England,  500 
cases,  24  deaths ;  Formosa,  425  cases,  130  deaths ;  France,  340  cases,  3^  deaths ; 
Germany,  24  cases,  9  deaths;  Gibraltar,  58  cases,  ii  deaths;  Greece,  127  cases,  51 
deaths ;  Hungary,  i  case ;  India,  ^97  deaths ;  Italy,  over  24  cases,  5  deadis ;  Japan, 
II  cases;  Corea,  "i^>orted  endemic;"  Manitoba,  12  cases,  3  deaths;  Malta,  24  cases, 
.3  deaths;  Mexicc^  933  cases,  585  deaths;  Netherlands,  i  case;  New  Bnmswidc,  over 
373  cases  before  June  i,  1900;  Ontario,  284  cases,  i  death ;  Philippines,  70  cases,  21 
deaths;  Porto  Rico,  2  cases  before  June  i,  1900;  Quebec,  869  cases,  16  deaths;  Rus- 
sia, 1991  cases,  902  deaths ;  Scotland,  1 18  cases,  14  deaths ;  Spain,  over  577  deaths ; 
Straits  Settlements,  44  deaths  to  June  i,  1900;  Switzerland,  over  26  cases,  14  deatiis; 
Uruguay,  2  cases ;  Venezuela,  i  death ;  Yukon  Territory,  1 1  cases. 

The  Medical  Record  quotes  an  English  magazine  as  reporting  that  in  Germany 
413  males  out  of  1000  and  over  500  females  out  of  1000  reach  the  age  of  sp  i  that  in 
ue  United  States  thae  are  2583  fonale  to  1398  male  centenarians ;  that  in  Erance, 
out  of  every  10  centenarians  7  are  women  and  3  are  men,  and  that  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  of  3i  centenarians  16  are  women  and  5  are  men.  See  Shallpox  ;  Tuber- 
culosis ;  Plague  ;  Typhoid  Fever  and  Yellow  F^etex. 

VXVlSBOnON.  «The  discussion  of  vivisection  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
year  with  the  customary  vigor  and  acrimony.  In  London  the  Hon.  Stephen  Cole- 
ridge, in  a  communication  to  the  Contemporary  Review,  charged  that  money  given 
for  the  support  of  certain  hospitals  was  being  diverted  from  its  original  purposes,  and 
was  being  used  for  the  construction  of  research  laboratories  and  buildings  for  medi- 
cal schools  where  vivisection  was  practised.  He  made  the  charge  in  particular 
against  the  managers  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  who  had  received  a  license  to  per- 
form experiments  on  living  animals.  This  communication  drew  a  reply  from  Sir 
Ralph  Thomson,  the  chairman  of  the  weekly  hoard  of  this  hospital,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  money  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  Cancer  Research  Labmtory, 
specifically  referred  to  in  the  charge,  had  been  g^ven  for  the  investigatioa  of  tiie 
disease  as  welt  as  the  cure  of  patients  so  afflicted.  Mr.  Coleridge,  however,  was  not 
to  be  rebuffed,  aiid  later  in  the  year  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  Home  Office  in  which  he  asked  that  some  real  protection  from  torture 
be  extended  to  the  helpless  animals  dissected  alive  in  English  laboratories,  and  that 
the  new  society  support  a  bill  to  make  such  torture  illegal  and  punishable.  The 
Cruelty  to  Animals  act  of  1876,  under  the  terms  of  which  vivisection  is  legalized  in 
England,  requires  that  licenses  shall  be  issued  to  each  experimenter  and  laboratoi?. 
According  to  a  parliamentary  return  made  in  July,  1900,  the  number  of  licenses 
issued  in  1899  was  250,  of  which  number  there  were  73  instances  where  no  experi- 
ments were  performed  by  the  holders.  The  total  number  of  experiments  performed 
amounted  to  8469,  as  compared  with  9151  in  1898.  According  to  the  report,  the 
licensees  were  found  to  be  acting  in  accord  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  law.  There  are  58  licensed  laboratories,  and  the  law  is  enforced  by  one  injector 
and  one  assistant. 

In  the  United  States  an  active  propaganda  has  been  carried  on  in  opposition  to 
vivisection  by  the  various  humane  and  anti-vivisection  societies.  Bills  have  been 
brought  before  the  Legislatures  of  various  States  with  the  object  of  restricting  or 
doing  away  with  vivisection,  and  have  aroused  violent  and  often  intemperate  discus- 
sion. On  February  21,  190D,  there  was  a  hearing  in  Wadiington  before  a  Senate 
committee  on  a  bill  For  the  Further  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  bill  was  advocated  by  R.  Ross  Perry,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dr.  Matthew  Wood,  of  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  David  H.  Cochran,  ex-president'  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklsm,  New  York ;  Mr.  Crammond  Kenedy,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  Dr.  A.  LefBn|rwell ;  and  was  opposed  by  Dr.  AVilliam  W^.  Keen,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  professor  of  surgery  in  Jefferson 
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Medical  College,  Philadelphia ;  Bishop  Lawrence,  of  Massadtusetts ;  Professor  Hare, 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowdttch,  of  Harvard 
University ;  Dr.  Maiy  Putnam  Jacobi,  of  New  York  Ci^ ;  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  William  Osier,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr. 
D.  £.  Salmon,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Unirersity,  and  Surgeon- 
General  Sternberg,  of  the  army.  The  atvument  as  bronght  out  in  this  and  other 
discussions  depends  mainly  on  the  point  of  view.  The  practical  benefits  to  humanity 
are  urged  by  the  scientists  and  the  medical  profession,  while  the  moral  side  and  the 
matter  of  abuse  are  the  features  of  the  attack  of  the  anti-vivisectionists.  The  pro- 
ceedings at  the  hearing  have  been  published  as  a  public  document,  and  bring  out 
very  clearly  the  two  sides  of  the  question. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  hearing  in  Washington  the  question  was  again  discussed 
before  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  many  of  me  same  argu- 
ments were  presented.  A  large  number  of  philanthropists,  prohibitionists,  and  other 
reformers  were  included  among  those  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  restrict  vivisection,  while 
President  Eliot  and  the  Harvard  Medical  Faculty  were  the  chief  opponents.  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  who  has  been  active  in  striving  to  prevent  legis- 
lation that  would  hinder  or  affect  the  prepress  of  medical  discovery,  prepared  a  let- 
ter in  reference  to  the  bill  restricting  the  practice  of  vivisection  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  which  he  states  the  case  for  the  scientific  workers  with  great  force. 
President  Eliot  in  this  protest  speaks  of  any  interference  with  the  prepress  of  medi- 
cal discovery  as  inhuman,  and  states  that  the  advances  Aiade  in  medical  science 
durmg  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  accomplished  almost  exclusively  through  the 
use  oi  the  lower  animals.  He  believes  that  treatment  for  the  successful  cure  of 
such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  erysipelas,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  cancer  will 
result  from  such  experiments,  just  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  diphtheria.  President 
Eliot  believes,  however,  that  vivisection  should  not  be-allowed  in  secondary  schools 
or  before  college  classes  for  purposes  of  demonstration  only,  but  he  considers  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  necessary  processes  of  medical  investigation  not  only  inex- 
pedient but  fundamentally  inhuman. 

VOOIi,  Heinrich,  German  operatic  tenor,  died  in  Munich,  April  21,  1900.  Bom 
at  Au,  a  suburb  of  Munich,  January  15,  1845,  he  studied  in  i860  at  the  Freising 
Teachers'  Seminary,  and  in  1862  became  an  assistant  in  a  school  at  Ebersberg  and 
in  1865  at  Lorenzenberg.  He  made  his  operatic  dfbut  as  Max  in  Freischiitz,  in 
which  rdle  he  scored  a  decided  success.  Subsequentlsr  he  became  equidly  famous 
as  oratorio  and  Lteder  singer,  and  extended  his  repertoire  to  include  more  than  one 
hundred  r61es,  and  was  especially  excellent  in  the  Wagner  operas.  His  last  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  after  an  illness  of  about  two  months  was  in  the  part  of  Qmio  in 
Pagliacci.  and. the  last  words  of  the  part,  "la  commedia  e  finita"  were  bis  last  words 
on  the  stage.  Besides  singing,  VogI  made  himself  a  reputation  as  a  composer  of 
songs,  and  his  opera  Der  Fremdline  was  performed  at  Munich  on  May  7,  l8jM>> 
with  more  than  a  succis  d'estime.  Vogl  married  Therese  Thoma,  who  also  became 
famous  in  Wagnerian  r&les. 

VOX1UMTBBB8  OF  AMSRIOA,  a  religious  and  philanthropic  interdenomtna- 
tiooal  organization  under  the  leadership  of  Ballington  Booth.  Incorporated  Novem- 
ber 6^  18^  During  the  year  a  home  of  resctie  was  coea^  in  Newark,  a  coffee 
restaurant  in  Boston,  a  poor  men's  hotel  in  Philadelpnia,  a  home  of  merqr  for 
Toung  women  in  Boston,  a  large  hotel  for  homeless  men  in  Chicago,  and  a  Hope 
Hall  for  discharged  prisoners  in  Flushing,  L.  I.  The  Volunteers  are  in  touch  with 
21,000  prisoners  by  correq>ondence,  and  have  7200  members  in  their  Priscm  Reform 
League,  apart  from  those  who  have  been  ^afted  to  suitable  and  trustworthy 
situations.   Headquarters,  i  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WAOBUBBTTB  DABS.   See  Daus. 

WACnS.  Statistics  on  this  subject  are  usually  from  one  to  two  years  behind 
the  time.  With  the  exception  of  the  figures  for  1900  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  and  for  the  States  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  we  shall,  therefore,  have 
to  give  an  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  wages  in  it^fS  and  1899  as  made  known 
through  the  official  reports  published  in  190a 

United  States.— In  connection  with  an  investigatkHi  of  iht  effect  of  trusts  on 
prices  and  wi^s  (see  Trusts),  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  undertook 
to  collect  data  on  prices  and  wages  for  the  period  of  ten  years  from  1891  to  1900. 
So  far  as  the  effect  of  trusts  on  wages  is  concerned  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  on  Tsusts.  In  addition  to  that,  however,  the  department  collected  a  large 
number  of  wage  statistics,  covering  26  industries  and  192  occupations.  One  hundred 
and  forty-eight  establishments  scattered  alt  over  the  country  were  willing  to  show 
their  pay-rolls  to  the  agents  of  the  department,  and  thus  the  figures  were  obtained 
at  first  hand.  The  wages  are  for  manufacturing  industries  only.  To  taakt  compari- 
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son  easy,  the  following  table  presents  a  series  of  relative  wages,  expressed  in 
percentage  of  the  wages  for  1891,  which  is  taken  as  a  basis.  Callii^  the  average 
wages  paid  in  1891,  100,  the  wages  for  the  foUowing  years  iq>pear  as  follows: 


1891   loaoo  1896. 

1892  —  ioa33  1897. 

1893   9932  1898. 

1894   98.06  1899. 

189s   97-88  1900. 


97-93 
98.96 
98.7^ 
101.54 
103.43 


The  figures  thus  seem  to  bear  out  the  facts  of  common  knowledge — namely,  the 
fall  in  wages  in  the  years  of  general  depression  and  the  advance  during  the  last 
twro  years. 

Kansas. — The  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  for 
1898  and  1899  give  statistics  of  wages  by  occupations.  The  lowest  wages  in  1898, 
$278.50  per  annum,  were  earned  by  railroad  trackmen;  the  highest,  $i3oo,  by  engi- 
neers. Butchers,  cigar  makers,  mechanics'  helpers,  and  miners  earned  from  $350  to 
$500.  Barbers,  carpenters,  and  section  foremen  earned  from  $500  to  S600.  Brake- 
men,  machinists,  and  mechanics,  from  $600  to  $700.  In  1899  wages  of  men  ranged 
from  $386.75  (average)  in  the  building  trades  to  $865.58  (average)  for  railway 
trainmen, 

Maine. — ^The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Statistics  gives  the  following  wage  statistics; 


OonosXixu. 

Woomr  Xnu. 

Boot  axdSbmi 
Wouxm. 

1896. 

18B8. 

1688. 

UM. 

UHl 

7.4B 
S.55 
S.74 

7.40 
6.68 
S.87 

8.49 
fl.lO 
8.77 

8.7B 
S.IS 

s.«s 

10.98 
7.Vt 
4.C0 

Paper  and  pulp-mill  employees  averaged  $1.62  per  day  in  l899«  It  appears  from 
the  above  that  wages  have  practically  been  stationary. 

Massachusetts.---rhc  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  on  the 
"statistics  of  manufactures"  for  1898  shows  that  in  80  industries  in  the  State  8.52 
per  cent,  of  all  the  male  workers  in  1897  received  less  than  $5  per  week,  while  in 
1898  this  group  constituted  9.13  per  cent,  of  all  the  male  workers;  those  receiving 
from  $5  to  $10  per  week  constituted  45.02  per  coit  in  1897  and  45.67  per  cent,  in 
1898;  those  from  $10  to  $15  made  up  30.80  per  cent,  in  1897  and  29.79  in  189S;  from 
$15  to  $20,  11.88  per  cent,  in  1897  and  11.73  in  ^8^;  and,  finally,  those  receiving 
f20  or  more  per  week  decreased  from  3.78  per  cent  in  1897  to  3.69  in  1898.  This 
is  rather  an  unfavorable  showing  for  the  workmen,  as  it  indicates  an  increase  in  the 
two  lower-paid  groups.  The  statistics  for  the  female  workers  reveal  a  similar 
tendency,  and  are  as  follows:  Under  $5.  26.45  per  cent,  in  1897  and  28.57  in  iSg&: 
$5  to  $10,  66.47  in  1897  and  64.32  in  1898;  $10  to  $15,  6.35  per  cent,  in  1897  and 
6.47  in  1898 ;  $15  to  $20,  .63  of  i  per  cent,  in  1897  and  .56  of  i  per  cent,  in  1898 ; 
$20  or  more,  .10  of  i  per  cent,  in  1897  and  .08  in  i8g8.  In  the  twenty-ninth  annual 
report  on  the  statistics  of  labor,  published  by  the  same  bureau,  a  remarkaUe  piece 
of  work  is  brought  down  to  its  conclusion.  In  18^5  the  bureau  undertook  a  chrono- 
logical presentation  of  "graded  weekly  wages,"  coverinjt  the  period  from  1810  to 
1891.  This  presentation  was  continued  from  year  to  year  in  alphabetical  order  of  the 
names  of  occupations,  giving  wages  paid  at  different  periods  in  each  occupation 
and  branch  of  occupation  in  various  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries, 
according  to  sex.  Ezch  individual  quotation  is  given  as  just  stated,  there  being 
489,600  wa^e  quotations  in  all.  An  additional  column  contains  the  grading  of  Uie 
wages  in  five  grades  as  follows:  High,  medium  high,  medium,  medium  low,  Jow. 
Some  of  these  quotations  represent  average  wages  paid  to  a  single  person ;  most  of 
them,  however,  are  averages  for  whole  groups  of  occupations,  so  that  the  number 
of  employees  included  is  not  less  than  half  a  million,  though  "the  quotations  may 
represent  5,  10,  15,  or  even  20  millions  of  employees."  The  information  for  the 
United  States  has  been  obtained  through  special  agents  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
State  bureaus  of  labor;  that  for  foreign  countries  has  been  "drawn  from  consular 
reports  made  by  American  and  British  consuls  to  their  respective  home  governments." 
The  data  for  each  occupation  are  then  summarized  under  "Massachusetts,"  "Other 
United  States,"  and  "Foreigii  Countries"  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  what  was  the 
highest,  medium  high,  medium,  medium  low,  and  lowest  wage  in  each  case 
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and  the  year  to  which  it  refers  and  the  excess  (or  deficiency)  of  Massachusetts 
w^es  over  those  paid  in  other  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  This  is  fcrilowed 
by  a  series  of  five  tables,  "showing  in  which  States  of  the  Union  and  in  whi<ii 
foreign  countries  the  highest  wages,  classed  as  high,  the  highest  medium  high,  the 
highest  medium,  the  highest  medinm  low,  and  the  highest  low  weekly  wages— 
that  is  to  say,  the  highest  rates  in  each  of  the  grades  shown — were  paid,  every  Btate 
or  country  being  credited  with  the  number  of  occnpations  in  which  the  highest  wage 
m  each  grade  was  paid."  From  these  tables  it  am>ears  that  Massachusetts  had  the 
greatest  number  of  occupations— namely.  31.3  per  cent. — in  whtcfa  the  highest  high 
wages  were  paid  New  York  followed  next,  with  16.69  per  cent  None  of  the 
foreign  countries  was  represented.  In  the  next  grade,  medium  high,  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  lead  again,  with  none  of  the  foreign  countries  represented.  The 
same  is  true  of  grade  medium.  In  medium  low  Massachusetts  leads  again,  followed 
by  Pennsylvania  and  the  foreign  countries  still  lacking.  Finally,  it  is  only  in  the 
low  grade  that  a  few  of  the  foreign  countries — namely,  Australia,  France,  Great 
Britam,  and  Scotland — are  represented  a  few  occupations  (constituting  less  than 
3  per  cent,  of  the  total),  in  which  the  highest  rates  in  that  grade  are  paid,  and 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  again  in  the  lead.  The  following  table,  taken 
from  the  last  report,  gives  the  percentage  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
respectively,  of  the  total  number  of  occupations  in  which  the  highest  rates  in  each 
grade  were  paid,  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  being  each  considered  as 
a  unit. 


CtauiaB. 


Hieh  

Medium  high 

Medium  

MedluH  low.. 
Low  


1606. 


09.15 

n.tB 

W.IS 

7S.76 
ftt.U 


Umitms  Btatm. 


1896. 


100.00 
06.W 
VIM 


1807. 


100.00 
66.86 
98.M 
Bl.K 

100.00 


iflne. 


100.00 

81.08 
100  00 

97.68 


1885. 


l.M 
O.OT 
S.B1 


im. 


1.01 

l.«l 


Michigan. — The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics  for  1699  gives  wage  statistics  for  36  distinct  occnpations.  The  wages 
range  from  $i.3o  per  day  for  unskilled  laborers  to  $2.43  for  stone  and  brick  masons; 
the  average  length  of  employment  ranged  from  7.3  months  for  stone  and  brick 
masons  to  12  for  barbers,  brewers,  laundry  employees,  millers,  and  street-car  em- 
ployees. For  female  employees  wages  ranged  from  47  cents  per  day  for  bean  sorters 
to  for  stenographers,  the  length  of  employment  varying  from  7}4i  months  for 
hat  makers  to  12  for  bakeiy  employees  and  dress-stay  makers. 

The  report  for  1900  contains  wage  statistics  for  13  occupations  of  men  and  19  of 
women.  The  wages  for  men  ranged  from  $1^7  for  day  laborers  to  $2.55  for  moulders, 
and  for  women  from  49  cents  for  domestics  to  $1.39  for  milliners;  the  average 
length  of  employment  amwig  men  varied  from  9.3  months  for  railroad  employees 
to  12  for  electricians  and  telegraph  operators,  and  among  women  from  9  for  bean 
sorters  and  telegraph  operators  to  11.5  for  bookkeepers,  photographers,  and  office 
clerks.  The  classincation,  however,  is  not  quite  uniform  in  the  two  reports,  and 
the  results  are,  therefore,  not  conclusive. 

N€w  York. — The  advance  sheets  of  the  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  for  1900  contain  the  usual  presentation  of  eamii^  in  various  occupations 
by  quarters,  which  is  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  BACH  100  KALE  HEKBER8  OF  LABOR  OBOANIZATION3  ACCORDING  TO 

AMOUNT  KARHED. 


QaADM. 

In  Fodbth  QitjIbtks. 

In  Fuut  Qcartu. 

In  Thibs  Quabteb. 

1808. 

1600. 

18M. 

IMO. 

18C0. 

laoo. 

ISSrp':::::::::::;:::::::::: 

6.9 
B3.S 
85.7 
«.8 

3:2 
SB. 8 
45.8 
SI. 7 

5.7 
98.7 
45.4 

so.s 

6.1 
29.1 
41.9 
38.9 

S.& 
89.1 
41.9 
88.6 

4.S 
S4.0 
47.1 
14.4 

100.0 

M0.0 

u».o 

100.0 

1W.0 

100.* 
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The  advantage  of  this  method  of  presenting  the  general  trend  of  wages  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  enables  us  to  throw  all  occupations  toother  without  getting  meaning- 
less averts.  In  addition  to  that  the  report  ctmtains  detailed  statistics  of  wages 
for  each  separate  trade.  According  to  the  above  table,  conditions  were  not  so  favor- 
able in  the  fall  of  igoo  as  during  the  same  season  in  the  preceding  year,  since  there 
is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  those  receiving  the  highest  wages  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  lower-paid  groups.  A  similar  method  has  been  used 
to  indicate  the  length  of  the  working  day  for  various  employees.  From  the  following 
table  it  appears  that  considerably  longer  hours  are  being  worked  in  smaller  towns 
than  in  New  York  City. 

PBOFORTIOV  OF  BICFLOTSES  WOREmG  THB  SPECIFIED  H01TB8  PES  DAT,  UW  TO  USft. 


Naw  York  Citt. 

RuAiHoiB  or  tmm  Statb. 

ieo«. 

1SB7. 

lew. 

isoe. 

1886. 

1S>T. 

18BS. 

UM. 

».« 

«.7 

18.S 

U.l 

«.8 

«.S 

4.9 

4.1 

».B 

a.9 

M.O 

86.3 

11.8 

It.O 

».« 

IM 

B8.1 

51.8 

M.« 

46.0 

77.» 

n.o 

re.o 

8!.e 

I.S 

S.l 

S.I 

S.O 

4.7 

4.B 

4.5 

4.< 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

North  Carolina. — ^The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
contains  the  following  statistical  information  in  regard  to  wages:  In  the  tobacco 
industry  the  average  daily  wages  in  1898  were :  For  skilled  labor,  men,  $1.27 ;  women, 

t).64;  unskilled  labor,  men,  $0.64;  women,  $0.37;  children,  fo^aa  In  woollen  mills: 
killed  labor,  men,  $1.01;  women,  $0.56;  unskilled  labor,  men,  $0.62;  women, 
$0.28^.  In  cotton  mills:  Skilled  labor,  men,  S1.07;  women,  $0.63;  unskilled,  men, 
$0.68;  women,  $0.45;  children,  $0.32.  In  lumber  mills  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State:  Engineers,  $[.39;  firemen,  $0.95;  sawyers,  $1.91;  laborers,  $0.79;  in  the 
middle  and  western  part  wages  are  nearly  30  per  cent  lower  for  all  grades.  In 
distilleries:  Skilled  men,  $1;  unskilled,  $0.50,  etc 

Denmark. — In  1898  the  government  undertook  an  investigation  of  wages  of  agri- 
cultural laborers;  ^e  resiJts  are  now  published  by  the  Statistical  Bureau,  together 
with  a  comparison  with  the  figures  for  1892  and  18^  whoi  similar  investigatkms 
had  been  carried  out.  The  average  annual  earnings,  in  addition  to  board,  of  farm- 
house servants  engaged  by  the  year  are  given  as  follows: 

Men.  Women. 

1872   $35.00  $19.16 

  55.a7  35-00 

1897   62.77  38.89 

In  addition  to  board,  married  men  are  often  furnished  with  free  houses  and 
similar  privileges.  The  wages  paid  to  men  in  the  summer  are  about  twice  as  high 
as  in  the  winter.  In  the  case  of  women,  the  wages  in  summer  are  about  one  and 
a  half  times  as  large  as  in  winter.  Laborers  engaged  by  the  day  earned  in  1897. 
47  cents  per  day  in  the  spring  and  summer,  62  cents  at  harvest  time,  and  38  cents 
in  winter,  boarding  themselves;  if  boarded  by  the  employer,  their  earnings  were  32, 
46,  and  21  cents  respectively,  according  to  season.  Field  laborers  permanently 
employed  made  the  following  progress: 

Year.  Earnings  without  Board.  Earnings  with  Board. 

1872   $11306  $60.00 

1892   135-00  87.50 

1897   148.33  95-83 

Great  Britain. — The  sixth  and  seventh  annual  reports  on  "changes  in  wages  and 
hours  of  labor"  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  preliminary  figures  published  in  the 
Labor  Gazette  make  it  possible  to  summarize  the  results  for  1890  and  1899.  In 
the  former  year,  of  1,015,169  persons  affected  by  wage  changes,  1,003,290,  or  nearly 
99  per  cent.,  had  their  wages  increased,  and  but  11,865 — sli^tly  more  than  i  per 
cent— had  their  wages  decreased.  The  number  of  those  whose  wages  changed  in 
iSgg  was  greater  than  tn  1898— namely,  I,i75t576>  exclusive  of  agricultural  laborers, 
seamen,  and  railway  employees.  The  net  increase  in  wages  in  1899  was  $575>ooo. 
as  against  $465,000  in  1898  and  $225,000  in  1897.  Only  3  per  cent  of  all  the  workers 
whose  wages  increased  in  1899  went  on  strike,  the  other  gains  having  been  achieved 
by  peaceable  means.  The  rise  of  wages  in  185(9  was,  however,  greatly  exceeded  by 
that  in  1900,  which  affected  1,088,300  people,  with  a  total  unprecedented  net  increase 
of  $1,015,000,  or  92  cents  per  person  affei^ed.  The  per  capita  increases  for  the  years 
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1896  to  1899  wer«  21.3,  25.0,  38.5,  and  49  cents  respectively.  The  advance  was 
especially  great  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  but  was  checked  in  the 
latter  part  with  the  first  beginnings  of  the  reaction,  which  is  still  noticeable.  Both 
in  1898  and  1899,  as  well  as  in  1900,  the  miners  could  boast  of  the  greatest  advance 
in  wages,  the  iron  and  steel  men  following  next.  The  increase  in  miners'  wages  in 
1900  made  up  80  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  in  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
increase  in  wages  was  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  Labor  GascHe: 


TiAB. 

Namber  of 
work-people 
kffectod  Djr 
dMon  In  boms 
oflabor. 

Net  average 
rednctioa  per 
week  in  boon  of 
tlioM  iflected 
bycbangea. 

Compated  total 

redaction  In 
weekly  honn  of 
thoM  afleelad. 

ISB8  

81,049 

77,158 

ioB,xri 

70,68S 
89,049 
85,949 
S5,B60 

Eofurt. 
1.99 
4.04 
l.H 
0.78 
4.08 
8.10 
8.54 
4.10 

Hourt. 

68,937 
811,545 

44,109 

T8,5Sa 
884,675 

81,917 
m,14S 
ai7,700 

1306  

1898  

As  regards  ^ricultural  laborers,  the  districts  in  which  an  increase  of  wages  was 
reported  in  1898  contained  214,297  laborers,  and  those  reporting  a  decrease  had 
2740  laborers;  the  net  change  per  laborer  [>er  week  was  an  increase  of  16  cents. 
The  wages  of  seamen  emplojred  on  steamships  engaged  in  fore^  trade  increased 
from  $18.92  in  1897  to  $19.96  in  1898;  on  the  other  hand,  they  declined  from  $X3<S9 
to  $13-77  on  sailing  vessels.  Eight  railroad  companies  out  of  29,  employing  122,208 
persons,  reported  a  reduction  of  wages;  on  the  whole,  however,  wages  increased  in 
the  railroad  industry,  the  followii^  being  the  aver^  of  the  weekly  wages:  1896, 
$5.84;  1897.  $5.94;  1898,  $6. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  for  the  first  time  to  investigate  the  wages  paid  in 
Great  Britain  to  domestic  servants,  and  the  results  of  the  mvestigation  have  been 
published  in  ji  Report  on  the  Money  Wages  of  Indoor  Domestic  Service  by  the 
Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  report  deals  with  family  servants; 
and  although  it  is  based  only  on  2067  returns,  relating  to  some  5500  servants 
employed  during  the  years  1094  to  18^,  the  cases  are  so  widely  and  carefully 
selected  as  to  grades  of  service  and  localities  in  the  country  as  to  furnish  a  reason- 
ably typical  presentation  of  existing  conditions.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  wages  are  highest  in  London  and  lowest  in  Ireland,  and  vary  with  the  age 
and  occupation  of  the  servant;  the  wages  given  here  do  not  include  board  and 
perquisites. 

The  "selected"  age  6gures  in  the  first  ctJumn  of  the  forgoing  table  refer  to  the 
largest  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  class.  No  average  wage  could  be 
computed  for  each  occupation,  since  wages  differ  with  the  age  of  the  servant.  As 
a  general  rule,  wages  increase  with  the  age  of  the  servant  and  the  number  of  servants 
employed  in  a  house,  since  in  the  latter  case  greater  skill  and  higher  qualifications 
generally  are  requiretL 

ATXRAQE  TEAKLT  WAOES  OF  FEMALE  IKtXESTIC  SERVANTS,  AT  SELECTED  AGS 

PEmODS.  BY  OCCDPATIONS. 


OOOUTATIOX. 


Between  maid  — 
ScnDery  maid .... 

Kitchenmold  

NtiTBe-honsenutid. 
General  servants . 

Hoasemaid  

NnrM  

Parlor  maid  

LanndiT  maid  

Cook  

LadT'imaid  ..  .. 
CooK-houKkeeper 
Boniekeeper  


SelaeMl  affs  period 


19  

19  

SO  

21  or  onder  2&. 
81  or  aader  !5 
81  or  ander  85 
2Sor  nnderSO. 

25  or  under  80. 
3S  or  under  30 

26  or  under  80 
80  or  nnder  RS 
40or  npwards 
lOornpmaida 


London. 


$60.84 

66.67 
80.78 
78.B1 
78.61 
85.16 
103.80 
106.04 

isa.ee 

106.09 
186.76 
808.45 
1O0.M 


England 
and 

Wales 
(exclad- 
ingLon- 

dm). 


$58.07 
68.80 
78.00 
77.86 
n.05 
TO. 84 
97.88 

100.28 

114.66 
96. a) 

lao.so 

173.  S5 
SB4.08 


Scotland. 


$78.00 
68.18 
74.40 
88.88 
94  90 
97.82 
97.83 
100.85 
118.74 
107.06 
818.09 


$64.09 


50.18 
66.70 
76.89 
77.86 


88.70 
116.80 
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WALDBRBBB}  Alfred,  Field  Marshal,  Count  Von,  cotnmai^er-in-chief  of  the 
allied  forces  in  China,  was  born  at  Potsdam,  April  8,  1832.  Entering  the  army  in 
1850,  he  rose  in  command,  and  served  as  major  in  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1866. 
In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  took 
part  in  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  and  the  si^e  of  Paris.  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded he  was  promoted  colonel,  and  in  1871  appointed  chargS  d'affaires  at  Paris. 
In  1S82  he  became  quartermaster-general  of  the  Prussian  staft  which  was  in  com- 
mand of  Field  Marshal  Von  Moltke.  Waldersee  acted  as  his  depubjr  for  a  time,  and 
succeeded  him  in  the  position  of  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Prussian  army  in 
1888.  In  1891  he  took  command  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps.  In  1898  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector-general  and  subsequently  field- marshal.  Count  Von  Waldersee 
married  in  1874  Mary  Esther  Lee,  of  New  York,  widow  of  Prince  Frederick  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  In  August,  1900,  Waldersee  was  given  command  of  the  Ger- 
man forces  in  China,  and  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  with  the 
approval  of  the  Powers, 

WABD,  Mrs.  Humphry  (Mary  Augusta  Arnold),  during  the  year  igoo  has  pub- 
lished a  new  novel,  Eleanor.  Mrs.  Ward's  grandfalher  was  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D., 
of  Rugby,  and  her  father  Thomas  Arnold,  of  University  College,  Oxford.  In 
1881,  accepting  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Times,  she  left  Oxford  for  London, 
and  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  English  magazines.  Robert  Elsmere,  pub- 
lished in  1888,  made  her  fame.  The  novels  which  followed.  David  Grieve  (1892); 
iiarceila  (1894)  ;  The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell  (1895)  ;  Sir  George  Trcssady  (l^), 
and  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale  (1898),  were  also  enthusiastically  received  by  the  public. 
In  1890  she  took  part  in  founding  University  Hal!,  a  settlement  for  the  improvement 
of  the  working  classes  of  Saint  Pancras,  the  work  of  which  is  now  being  continued 
on  a  large  scale  in  a  new  building  presented  in  1897  by  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards.  Mrs. 
Ward's  interest  in  social  problems,  which  has  been  an  active  principle  in  her  life, 
pervades  her  novel. 

W,ARNBR,  Charles  Dudley,  an  American  author,  died  October  19,  1900.  He 
was  born  at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  in  1829,  and  spent  his  boyhood  at  Clermont.  The 
simple  country  life  of  these  years,  with  their  Calvinistic  influences,  is  described  in 
one  of  his  most  delightful  books,  Being  a  Boy  (1879^ .  After  bein^  a  clerk  in  a  drug 
store  and  in  a  post-office  he  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  m  1851.  He  went 
to  Missouri  with  a  surveying  party,  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  practised  four  years  at  Chicago.  Shortly  before  the  Civil  War  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Hartford  Press,  which  was  later  merged  into  the  Courant,  beit^  one 
of  the  editors  and  owners  of  this  paper  until  his  death.  Mr.  Warner  met  with  his 
first  ^eat  literary  success  with  the  publication  of  My  Summer  in  a  Garden  (1870), 
a  series  of  sketches  which  had  been  appearing  weekly  in  the  Courant.  He  also 
wrote  many  short  essays  for  the  Editor's  Drawer  and  the  Editor's  Study  of  Harper's 
Magazine,  with  which  he  was  connected  from  1884-98.  His  collected  essays  include 
Baek-log  Studies  (1872) ;  Baddcck  and  That  Sort  of  Thing;  As  We  Were  Saying 
(1891);  As  We  Go  {1893),  and  The  Relation  of  Life  to  Literature.  His  extensive 
travels  abroad  and  at  home  were  described  in  Sauntcrings  (1872) ;  On  Horseback 
(1888);  Their  Pilgrimage  (1886):  A  Roundabout  Journex  (1883).  Mr.  Warner 
was  the  editor  of  the  "American  Men  of  Letters  Series, '  and  his  biogr^hy  of 
Washington  Irving  is  considered  the  best  of  the  series.  He  contributed  to  Harper' s 
Magazine  Studies  in  the  South  and  West  (1889),  and  Mexican  Papers,  in  which 
social  and  political  conditions  were  discussed.  He  is  also  the  author  of  three 
novels:  A  Little  Journey  in  the  World  (1889);  The  Golden  House  (1894),  and 
That  Fortune.  Previously,  however,  in  co-operation  with  Mark  Twain,  he  wrote 
The  Gilded  Age  (1873),  which  was  intended  to  be  a  humorous  description  of  West- 
em  life  and  proved  a  failure.  Warner  had  a  critical,  not  a  creative,  intellect,  hence 
he  was  not  a  great  novelist,  but  his  three  successful  novels  reveal  keen  observation 
and  sane  ideals  of  American  sodal  life. 

WAR  OF  1812,  OBHBRAL  BOCHBTT  OF  THE,  is  composed  of  federated 
State  societies,  the  first  of  which  was  founded  in  Maryland,  September  14,  1814.  1^ 
veterans  of  the  war.  The  membership  of  the  society  now  consists  of  lineal  de- 
scendants of  officers  and  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  War  of  18x2.  It  had  in  1900  nine 
State  societies  and  over  800  members.  Next  general  biennial  congress  at  Boston. 
Mass.,  June  ig.  1902.  President-general,  John  Cadwalader;  secretary-general.  Cap- 
tain Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.  S.  A.,  421  South  Forty-fourth  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

WABBBN  Lieutenant-Gene ral  Sir  Charles,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B..  military  gover- 
nor of  Griqualand  West,  was  bom  at  Bangor,  Wales,  in  1840,  was  educated  at  Chd- 
tenham  College,  Sandhurst,  and  Woolwich,  and  entered  the  Royal  Engineers  in  i9s7. 
He  did  survey  work  at  Gibraltar  and  in  Palestine,  and  in  1876-77  laid  ont  the 
boundary  line  between  Griqualand  and  Orat^  Free  State.   He  fought  in  the  Kaffir 
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War  of  1878,  and  as  major-general  commanded  the  Bechuanaland  expedition  in  1884- 
85.  After  serving  at  Saakim,  London,  Straits  Settlement;,  and  again  at  London,  he 
was  sent  to  Africa  in  1899  at  the  head  of  the  fifth  division.  The  brunt  of  the  fighting 
in  Natal  fell  on  him.  and  it  was  his  division  that  took  Spion  Kop  by  assault  on 
January  23,  1900.  (Sec  Tkansvaal.)  In  April,  igoo,  the  War  Office  j>ublished  a 
despatdi  from  Lord  Roberts  dated  two  months  earlier,  severely  criticising  General 
Warren's  imprudence  and  lack  of  skill  at  Spion  Kop,  but  he  nerertheless  retained 
his  command  and  the  favor  of  the  government.  He  wrote  Underground  Jerusalem 
(1874) ;  The  Temple  or  the  Tomb  (1880). 

WA8HINOTON,  a  Pacific  coast  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  69,180 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Olympia.  Washington  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
March  2,  1853,  and  admitted  as  a  State  November  11,  1889. 

Mineralogy. — The  production  of  coal  has  exceeded  1,000,000  tons  annually  since 
1888,  and  has  increased  steadily  each  year  since  1894.  It  exceeded  2,000,000  tons  for 
the  first  time  in  i8p9,  when  the  total  product  was  2,029,881  short  tons,  valued  at 
$3,603,989.  The  principal  producing  counties  are  Kingj  Kittitas,  and  Pierce.  The 
number  of  mines  in  operation  during  1899  was  26,  as  against  23  in  1898.  During 
1900  several  new  coal  mines  were  opened  and  old  ones  extended.  The  production 
for  1900  was  roughly  estimated  at  2,500,000  tons.  Of  the  precious  metals,  gold 
yielded  40,000  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $826,873,  and  silver,  300,000  fine  ounces,  value, 
$183,000.  Quarrying  in  1899  produced  four  kinds  of  stone,  as  follows :  Limestone, 
valued  at  $139,339;  sandstone,  $58,395;  granite,  $42,766,  and  marble,  $4837.  The 
total  value  of  all  quarry  products  was  $245,337,  as  compared  with  $169,114  in  1898. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com,  106,140  bushels,  $62,623 ;  wheat,  25,096,661  bushels,  $12,799,297;  oats, 
3,016,226  bushels,  $1,206,490;  barley,  1.386,267  bushels,  $540,644;  rye,  39.169  bushels, 
|22,7t8;  potatoes,  1.839,^  bushels,  $864,6^3,  and  hay,  846491  tons,  ^,041,664. 
Washington  ranked  fourth  among  the  States  m  the  production  of  wheat.  The  crop  of 
hops  for  1900  was  35,000  bales,  or  nearly  7,000,000  pounds.  Live  stock  in  1900  com-  ■ 
prised  horses,  181,870.  valued  at  $2,399,968;  cattle,  276,154,  $3,313,848;  hogs,  71,579, 
$143,158,  and  sheep,  456,693,  $685,046.  According  to  an  estimate  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  the  wool  clip  for  190Q 
was:  Wool,  washed  and  unwashe4,  6,454,892  pounds,  and  scoured  wool,  1,742,821 
pounds. 

Industries. — In  1900  there  were  525  saw  and  shingle  mitls  in  the  State,  and  the 
total  amount  of  lumber  cut  during  die  calendar  year  was  1,100,000,000  feet,  valued  at 
$11,000,000.   The  production  of  shingles  was  4,250,000,000,  valued  at  $5,5oo,ooa  In 

1899  the  only  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  State,  having  a  capacity  of  350  tons  of  beets 
per  day,  was  put  in  operation.  One  hundred  and  seven  cigar  factories  reported  s 
combined  production  of  5,838,496  cigars  for  the  calendar  year  1899.  In  igoo  there 
were  in  Tacoma  218  factories  of  all  kinds,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $11,601,500. 
The  total  number  of  employees  was  S730,  and  the  manufactured  output  for  the  year 
amounted  in  value  to  $15,785,500.   There  were  132  jobbing  houses,  whose  sales  for 

1900  amounted  to  $15,332,967.  During  igoo  there  were  142  commercial  and  business 
failures  in  the  State — 1.55  per  cent,  of  the  9132  business  concerns  in  operation — and 
the  liabilities  aggregated  $782,623. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  in  the  Puget  Sound  district  durii^  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  jO,  1900,  aggregated  in  value  $7,148,563,  and  the  exports,  $17,- 
903,107,  a  decrease  of  $91,155  in  imports  and  an  increase  of  $2,702,787  m  exports. 
The  movement  of  gold  and  silver  was:  Imports,  $4,972,974,  and  exports,  $980,703, 
making  the  total  foreign  trade,  $31,005,347,  a  net  increase  in  a  year  of  $5,337,8ia 
Flour  exports  for  1899-1900  were  1,037,583  barrels,  as  compared  with  688,535  larreli 
in  1898-99. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  xgoo 
amounted  to  74.78  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  2959.63. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  79  national  banks,  of  which  31  were  in 
operation,  8  in  liquidation,  and  12  insolvent.  The  active  capital  aggregated  $3.2SO>* 
000;  circulation  outstanding,  $1,340,250;  deposits,  $21,683,889,  and  reserve  held, 
$8,001,650.  The  State  banks,  May  31,  1900.  numbered  27,  and  had  capital,  $1,349,960; 
deposits.  $7,308,687,  and  resources,  $9,533,859,  and  the  private  banks,  June  30,  1900, 
numbered  8,  with  capital,  $339,127;  deposits,  $2,933,080,  and  resources,  $4,332,779. 
During  the  year  endiiK  September  30,  1900.  the  exchanges  at  the  clearing  houses  at 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  ^kane  i^gr^ated  $238,893,641,  a  net  increase  of  $40,268344 
for  the  year. 

FinatKes.-~-The  assessed  valuation  in  1900  was :  Real  estate,  $177,822,995 ;  personal 
property,  $38,^1^72;  railway  tracks,  $21,031,656;  total,  $237,576,523. 

National  Guard.— Ths  "National  Guard  of  Washington  consists  of  ix  staff  offi- 
cers. 73  cavalry,  54  artillery,  and  ^  infantiy.  The  total  number  of  tnx^  au- 
HMwiced  is  i877' 
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Education. — There  were  in  1899,  36  public  high  schools,  with  110  teachers  and  agSS 
secondary  students,  and  13  private  secondary  schools,  with  71  teachers  and  515  sec- 
ondary students.  There  were  also  2  public  normal  schools,  with  17  teachers  and 
322  students  in  normal  courses.  Eight  colleges  and  universities  for  men  and  for 
both  sexes  reported  102  professors  and  instructors,  1043  students  in  all  departments, 
and  a  total  income  of  $106,630,  and  i  school  of  technology  reported  28  professors 
and  instructors,  300  students  in  al!  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $155,292.  No 
professional  schools  were  reported. 

Population.~-The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  349.390 
in  1890  and  518,103  in  1900;  increase  for  the  decade,  168,713,  or  48.3  per  cent  The 
three  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are  Seattle,  8(^^i;  Tacoma,  37,714,  and 
Spokane,  36.848. 

Constitutionat  Amendment. — A  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  at  the 

elections  in  November,  giving  the  Legislature  authority  to  exmpt  from  taxation  the 
personal  property,  up  to  $300  in  value,  of  the  head  of  every  family. 

Elections. — At  the  State  election  in  1900,  Rogers,  Democratic  nominee  for  gover- 
nor, received  51,944  votes,  and  Frink,  the  Republican  candidate,  received  49,86a 
Thus  Rogers  had  a  plurality  of  2143.  The  election  showed  no  change  in  the  con- 
gressional representatives  of  Washington.  The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted, 
in  the  Senate,  of  15  Republicans  and  19  Populists,  and  in  the  House,  of  68  Rq>ub- 
licans,  9  Populists,  and  i  Citizen.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  die  Senate, 
of  26  Republicans  and  8  Democrats,  and  in  the  House,  of  59  Republicans  and  3i 
Democrats.  At  the  national  election  McKinley  received  57,456,  and  Bryan,  44,905 
votes.  In  1896  McKinley  received  39,152,  and  Bryan,  51,6^  votes.  Thus  from  a 
Democratic  plurality  of  12,493  Washington  changed  to  a  Republican  plurality  of 
12,623. 

State  OMcers  and  National  Representatives.^-SxaXc  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  John  R.  Rogers;  lieutenant-governor,  Thurston  Daniels;  secretary  of 
^tate,  W.  D.  Jenkins;  treasurer,  C.  W.  Young;  auditor,  Neal  Cheatham;  attomey- 

feneral,  P.  H.  Winston ;  adj  utant-general,  £.  H.  Fox ;  superintendent  of  education, 
L  J.  Browne — all  Populists  except  Winston,  Silver  Republican.  _ 
Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  M.  J.  Gordon;  associate  justices,  R.  O.  Dtuibar, 
M.  A.  Fullerton.  T.  J.  Anders,  J.  B.  Reavis;  deck,  C  S.  Reinhart— all  Republicans 
except  Reavis,  Democrat. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive— governor,  John  R.  Rogers  (Dem.)  ;  lieutenant- 
governor,  Harry  McBride  (Rep.)  ;  secretary  of  state,  Samuel  H.  Nichols  (Rep.) ; 
treasurer,  C.  W.  Maynard  (Rep.)  ;  auditor,  J.  D.  Atkinson  (Rep.)  ;  adjutant-gen- 
eral, E.  H.  Fox  (Dem.) ;  attorney-general,  W.  B.  Stratton  (Rep.)  ;  superintendent 
of  education,  R.  B.  Bryan  (Rep.) ;  commissioner  of  public  lands,  S.  A.  Calvert 
(Rep.). 

Supreme  Court:  CHiief  justice,  J.  B.  Reavis;  associate  justices,  R.  O.  Dunbar, 
M.  A.  Fullerton.  T.  J.  Anders,  Wallace  Mount ;  clerk,  C.  S.  Reinhart— all  Rqniblicans 
except  Reavis  (Dem.). 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Francis  W.  Cnshman 
{Tacoma)  and  William  M.  Jones  (North  Yakima) — both  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress) :  Same  as  for  1900. 

Senators  for  1900  (s6th  Congress)  :  George  Turner  (until  I903)»  Pf^ulist,  from 
Spokane;  Addison  G.  Foster  (until  1905),  Republican,  from  Taconuu 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

WABHINaTON,  Booker  T.,  principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  {q.v.),  was  born  in  1858  or  1859  in  Franklin  County,  Va.  His  mother  was 
a  negro  slave ;  of  his  father,  who  was  presumably  a  white,  nothing  is  known.  Soon 
after  the  war  Booker  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Maiden,  W.  Va.,  where  he  worked 
in  the  salt  mines.  Later  he  walked  nearly  the  entire  distant  of  500  miles  to  the 
Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia,  where  he  received  his  education.  In  1881  he  was 
called  to  organize  and  take  charge  of  Tuskegee,  then  an  institution  in  name  only, 
widiout  moneyj  buildings,  land,  or  credit.  Mr.  Washington's  work  has  since  con- 
sisted largely  in  raising  year  by  year  the  increasing  amounts  of  money  required 
for  the  school,  and  in  demonstrating  by  results  obtained  the  value  to  the  negro  of 
an  industrial  education.  In  this  way  he  won  the  confidence  of  whites  and  blacks 
alike,  and  revolutionized  the  idea  of  education  previously  held.  Mr.  Washington 
declared  that  political  rights  could  not  ultimately  be  denied  to  any  one  who  could 
t^e  his  place  on  a  basis  of  economic  independence  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
South.  He  decried  any  attempt  by  the  negroes  to  force  the  South  to  accord  them 
the  political  equality  nominally  given  them  by  the  federal  laws.  So  far  as  socisd 
equality  was  concerned,  Mr.  Washington  declared  that  the  races  could  be  as  separate 
as  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  but  single  as  the  hand  in  all  that  pertained  to  industrial 
progress.    The  aim  of  the  industrial  training,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Washington,  is. 

First,  that  the  student  shall  be  so  educated  that  he  shall  be  enabled  to  meet  awdi- 
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tions  as  they  exist  now  in  the  part  of  the  South  where  he  lives — in  a  word,  to  be  able 
to  do  the  thing  which  the  world  wants  done ;  second,  that  every  student  who  gradu- 
ates from  the  school  shall  have  enough  skill,  coupled  with  intelligence  and  moral 
character,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  others ;  third,  to  send  every 
graduate  out  feeling  and  knowing  that  labor  is  dignified  and  beautiful." 

WABBWQTOK  UNXVBRSEl'lI,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  incorporated  1853,  was  brought 
before  the  attention  of  the  country  in  1900  by  a  gift  of  $5,000,000,  bringing  the  total 
value  of  its  property  to  $5,8oo,ooc^  exclusive  of  a  new  site  recently  sdected  for  the 
tmdergraduate  department  and  new  buildings  aggregating  $1,100,000  in  value.  The 
removal  of  the  undergraduate  department  will  take  place  about  January  i,  1902. 
The  university  consists  of  six  departments — ^the  undergraduate,  including  the  Col- 
lege; School  of  Engineering  and  Architecture;  Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany; 
St.  Louis  Law  School;  School  and  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Medical  Department 
(formerly  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  Medical  College),  and  Dental  Department.  The 
number  of  students  is  stated  at  1939,  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  are  in  the  three 
secondary  schools  connected  with  the  institution — Smith  Academy,  Maiy  Institute, 
and  Manual  Training  School.  The  year's  income  for  edncational  work  in  all  depart- 
ments was  $i88,ooa  The  library  is  said  to  contain  15,000  volumes.  See  UNnrEBSims 
AND  Colleges. 

WATER  OA8.  See  Gas,  Illuminating,  and  Fuei. 

VACTR  PURmCMlTXON.  The  results  obtained  from  the  settling  reservoirs 
and  slow  sand  filtration  plant  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  during  its  first  319  days  of  actual 
operation  were  described  in  great  detail  by  George  I.  Bailey,  superintendent  of  the 
Albany  Water-works,  in  Engineering  News  for  August  9,  1900.  The  actual  period 
involved  was  from  July  26,  1899,  to  July  i,  1900,  during  a  part  of  which  the  filters 
were  not  used.  The  plant  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
319  days  the  total  quantity  of  water  treated  was  3,817,200,000  gallons,  or  nearly 
12,000,000  gallons  a  day.  The  reason  for  giving  the  results  for  less  than  a  whole 
year  was  that  the  period  named  covered  a  cycle  in  the  operation  of  the  plant,  during 
which  the  stirface  of  the  beds  had  been  scraped  or  cleaned  77  times,  and  uie  dirty 
sand  thus  removed  had  been  washed  and  replaced.  The  average  cost  of  purifying 
1,000,000  gallons  of  water  was  $1.68  for  labor  for  removing,  washing,  and  replacing 
sand;  $0.05  for  water  to  wash  the  sand;  $0.06  for  cleaning  the  settling  basin,  and 
$0.20  for  incidentals.  This  makes  a  total  of  $1.99  for  purification  alone,  to  which 
must  be  added  $0.34  for  chemical  and  bacterial  work  and  $2.42  for  extra  pumping 
necessitated  by  the  purification  works,  making  a  total  of  $4.75  per  1,000,000  gallons 
on  account  of  operating  the  purification  system.  To  get  the  full  cost  of  purification, 
interest  and  depreciation  should  be  added;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
figures  for  these  items,  since  the  plant  is  not  yet  operated  to  its  full  capacity.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  whole  plant,  including  pumping  machinery  and  purification 
works,  cost  about  $410,000,  on  most  of  which  the  depreciation  will  be  very  light. 
The  available  filtering  area  is  5.6  acres,  giving  an  average  daily  rate  of  filtration  of 
about  3,140,000  gallons,  and  the  filters  are  covered  with  masonry  vaulting.  It  was 
found  that,  as  a  result  of  this  treatment  of  the  sewer  water,  between  97.7  and  99.8 
per  cent,  of  the  bacteria  which  it  contained  were  removed,  the  average  percentage 
taken  by  weeks  falling  below  98  in  but  a  single  instance.  Evidently,  the  percentage 
of  bacteria  removed  is  misleading  unless  taken  in  connection  with  the  actual  numbers 
involved,  since  with  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre  in  the  raw  water  a  99-pcr- 
cent.  reduction  would  still  leave  1000  bacteria  in  the  effluent,  while  with  an  origmal 
1000  the  same  percentage  result  would  leave  only  10.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  covered  by  the  record  the  actual  numbers  of  bacteria  in  the  effluent  were  often 
relatively  high;  but  from  April  i  to  July  i,  1900,  on  only  2  of  76  da^  when  analyses 
were  made,  were  the  bacteria  in  the  effluent  over  100  per  cubic  centimetre,  the  actual 
figures  being  165  and  126,  against  45,000  and  37,000,  respectively,  in  the  water  not 
treated,  representing  a  removal  of  99.7  per  cent,  in  each  case.  Examinations  for 
Bacilli  coli  commums,  which  is  considered  as  an  evidence  of  sewage  pollution,  were 
started  in  May,  1900.  This  germ  was  found  in  all  of  12  samples  of  raw  water  taken 
for  examination,  ranging  from  2  to  10  colonies ;  but  of  18  samples  of  purified  water, 
the  germ  was  encountered  in  but  one,  and  then  onl^  i  colony  was  discovered.  The 
reduction  in  typhoid  fever  in  Albany  since  the  purification  works  were  started  has 
been  most  gratifying.  For  the  nine  years  before  the  works  were  put  in  use  there  was 
an  average  of  85  deaths  from  typhoid  each  year.  In  the  first  eight  months  of  1899 
the  deaths  from  the  same  disease  numbered  71,  but  in  the  last  four  months  with  the 
filter  in  use  there  were  only  7  such  deaths ;  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1900  only 
17,  against  65  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1899.  It  should  be  said  that  a  portion 
of  Albany  is  still  supplied  with  unfittered  surface  water,  but  that  water  is  not  from 
the  Hudson  River,  from  which  the  water  subjected  to  filtration  is  drawn.  Jn  April, 
1900,  a  covered  slow  sand  filtration  plant  for  removing  iron  from  ground  water  was 
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mit  in  operation  at  Superior,  Wis.  In  its  general  design  it  is  like  the  Albany  plant, 
but  it  may  be  operated  at  a  much  higher  rate. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  for  1899.  published  in 
the  latter  part  of  15100,  contains  an  important  paper  by  Mr.  Harry  W.  Oark,  chonist 
to  the  board,  on  The  Occurrence  of  Iron  in  Ground  Waters  and  Experiments  upon 
Methods  of  Removal.  Of  the  forty  or  more  ground-water  suj^ies  of  Massadwsetts 
cities  and  towns,  "not  one  is  entirely  free  at  all  times  from  iron,"  Mr.  Qark  says, 
"but  only  a  few  contain  iron  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  be  objectionable."  From 
experimental  data  obtained  from  Massachusetts  water  and  from  iH^cttcal  e3^»erience 
in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Qark  concludes  that  nKthods  of  iron  remonl 
must  be  varied  to  suit  the  form  in  which  the  iron  occurs.  In  some  cases  aeration, 
followed  by  filtration  through  sand,  is  sufficient,  while  in  others  chemical  treatment, 
combined  with  filtration,  is  necessary.  Aeration  is  generally,  if  not  always,  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  treatment  This  Massachusetts  report,  as  well  as  its  predecessors 
for  many  years  past,  contains  much  information  on  filtration  experiments,  together 
with  a  statement  01  the  results  obtained  at  the  slow  sand  filtration  plant  of  the 
city  water-works  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  Experiments  on  water  purification  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  are  set  forth  at  length  in  a  report  dated  March  38,  1900  (Senate 
Document  No.  259,  56th  Congress,  first  session),  submitted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
A.  M.  Miller,  United  States  Army.  Both  slow  sand  and  mechanical  filtration  were 
tested,  R.  S.  Weston  being  in  charge  of  the  chemical  and  bacterial  studies.  The 
object  was  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  reducing  the  number  of  bacteria  and 
turbidity  of  water  from  the  Potomac  River.  Even  after  this  water  has  had  some 
zVi  days  of  sedimentation  these  characteristics  are  prominent,  and  the  conclusions 
reached  were  that  slow  sand  filtration  alone  would  be  insufficient.  Colonel  Milter 
recommended  mechanical  filtration,  but  Mr.  Weston  believed  that  eidier  that  process 
or  slow  sand  filtration,  preceded  b;^  coagulation  at  times  of  high  turbidity,  would 
give  satisfactory  results.  Coagulation,  it  may  be  explained,  is  effected  by  adding 
a  chemical,  generally  sulphate  of  alumina,  to  the  water  and  giving  it  an  opportunity 
to  gather  up  the  impurities,  somewhat  as  the  white  of  an  egg  clarifies  coffee. 
Subsequent  filtration  removes  the  coagulated  mass.  The  process  is  generally  a 
necessary  accompaniment  to  mechanical  filtration.  Opposition  to  mechanical  filtra- 
tion at  Washington  has  developed,  so  it  is  uncertain  whether  Congress  will  authorize 
the  caning  out  of  Colonel  Miller's  recommendations ;  but  it  is  expected  that  either 
mechanical  or  slow  sand  filtration  will  be  adopted  within  a  few  years.  Water 
purification  experiments  at  Philadelphia  and  at  New  Orleans  were  begun  in  1900, 
and  plans  for  extensive  purification  works  were  being  made  in  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg, and  Louisville.  At  the  latter  place  mechanical  filters  will  be  installed;  at 
least,  advertisements  for  bids  for  such  a  plant  were  published  in  December,  1900, 
the  bids  to  be  received  in  January,  1901.  Those  interested  in  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  various  water  purification  plants  of  the  world  will  find  some  figures  on  that 
subject,  together  with  many  details  of  operation  of  such  plants,  in  the  latest  edition 
of  Hazen's  Filtration  of  Public  Water  Supplies  .(New  Yoric,  1900).  Mr.  Hazen 
summarizes  the  capacity  of  water  filtration  plants  at  the  close  of  1899  follows: 
"Estimating  the  total  additional  area  of  sand  filters  for  which  figures  are  not 
available  at  lOO  acres,  and  the  maximum  capacity  of  sand  filters  at  3.000.000  gallons 

Ser  acre  daily,  and  of  mechanical  filters  at  3.000,000  gallons  per  1000  square  feet  of 
Itertng  area,  the  total  filtering  capacity  of  all  the  filters  in  the  world  used  for  pubic 
water  supplies  in  1899  is  nearly  1,600.000.000  gallons  daily,  of  which  15  per  cent,  is 
represented  by  mechanical  filters  and  85  per  cent,  by  sand  filters.  In  the  United 
States  the  total  filtering  capacity  is  nearly  300,000.000  gallons  daily,  of  which  18  per 
cent,  is  represented  hy  sand  filters,  79  per  cent,  by  mechanical  filters,  and  3  per  cent 
by  a  special  type  of  filters." 

WATER  SUPPLY.  See  Sanitation  and  Typhoid  Fevkr. 

WATBH- WORKS.  Probably  the  most  notable  of  all  municipal  works  are  the 
systems  of  public  water  supply.  The  number  of  water-works  in  the  United  States 
alone  is,  at  least,  3500,  counting  only  those  which  furnish  water  for  both  public  and 
private  purposes.  If  we  include  partial  systems  and  works  supplying  from  two  to 
twenty  places  each,  the  number  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  luivingsome  sort  of 
public  water  supply  at  the  close  of  1900  was  4500  or  even  more.  These  supplies 
range  all  the  way  from  the  immense  and  varied  works  of  Greater  New  York,  which 
since  consolidation  include  many  independent  plants,  to  the  small  lead  or  wrotiiAt- 
iron  pipe  line  serving  spring  water  to  a  few  struggling  houses  in  some  hamlet.  The 
total  daily  water  consumption  of  Greater  New  York  is,  in  round  numbers,  350.000,000 
gallons,  or  a  little  over  100  gallons  per  capita  per  day.  Careful  studies  made  by 
John  R.  Freeman  and  J.  J.  R.  Crocs  in  1899  and  1900  show  conclusively  that  half 
of  this  amount  would  be  sufficient,  if  there  was  no  waste;  but  New  York  has 
a  modest  per  capita  consumption  compared  with  Philadelphia,  which  nses  and 
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wastes  over  200  gallons  a  day  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child.  Two  valuable  and 
extensive  reports  on  the  present  and  possiWr  future  water  supply  of  New  York  were 
published  tn  1900;  one  was  prepared  by  Mr.  John  R.  Freeman  in  behalf  of  Bird  S. 
Coler,  comptroller  of  New  York  City,  and  the  other  by  a  committee  of  engineers, 
financiers,  and  others  appointed  by  the  Merchants'  Association  of  that  city.  The 
reports  showed  that  the  city  could  develop  an  ample  additional  suiq>ly  from  either 
the  Housatonic  and  Ten  Mile  rivers,  which  are  partly  in  Connecticut,  or  from  the 
lower  or  upper  Hudson  (Adirondacks).  Either  of  these  propositions  would  involve 
far  less  expense  than  the  terms  offered  in  the  summer  ot  1899  by  the  Ramapo 
Water  Company,  which  after  basty  considenttion  would,  doubtless,  have  been  ac- 
cepted save  for  the  timely  and  vigorous  protest  of  Comptroller  Coler.  The  plans 
for  a  new  supply,  outlined  in  these  reports,  would  provide  ultimately  from  350,000,000 
to  1.500,000.000  gallons  of  water  per  day,  and  would  involve  the  expenditure  of 
scores  of  millions  of  dollars,  although  the  unit  cost  of  water  would  be  very  low,  on 
account  of  the  scale  on  which  the  works  would  be  developed.  Both  reports  contained 
ample  evidence  that  if  the  waste  of  water  were  only  stopped.  New  York  would  have 
an  ample  supply  for  years  to  come;  and  Mr.  Crocs,  in  the  Merchants'  Association 
report,  laid  down  a  plan  lor  stopping  the  Y^iste  by  the  use  of  meters  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  leaks  from  street  mains  and  nouse  service  pipes. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  public  water  supply  to-day  are  the  methods  used 
to  prevent  water  pollution  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  supply  (see  Watm 
Puufication),  the  curtailment  of  waste  through  the  use  of  meters,  the  substitution 
of  more  efficient  pumping  machinery  for  low  doty  pumps,  the  use  of  steel  and  wood 
stave  pipe  in  place  of  cast-iron  supply  conduits,  and,  in  general,  the  improvement, 
enlargement,  and  extension  of  systems  of  water>works.  Boston  and  vicinity, 
through  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board;  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Qereland,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  (private  cwnpany),  Chic^o,  and 
hosts  of  smaller  cities  all  have  water-works  intprovements  under  way.  The  protec- 
tion of  public  water  supplies  by  the  purchase  of  portions  of  the  drainage  area  of  the 
streams  or  the  shores  of  ponds  or  small  lakes  from  which  surface  supplies  are 
drawn  is  common  in  England,  and  is  beginning  to  be  practised  here.  It  was 
announced  in  1900  that  the  Johnstown  Water  Company,  of  Johnstown,  Pcnn.,  had 
bought  nearly  2  of  the  5.5  square  miles  of  the  drainage  area  of  Mill  Creek  above 
one  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  company,  which  is  its  principal  source  of  domestic 
supply.  The  company  proposes  to  take  steps  to  reforest  this  land.  Immense  sums 
have  been  expended  by  New  York  City  in  buying  land  along  the  streams  and  reser- 
voirs making  up  its  Croton  drainage  area,  and  the  acquisitions  are  not  yet  completed. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  such  purchases  is  the  prevention  of  sewage  or  other 
pollution  from  buildings  and  farmyards  near  the  streams,  ponds,  and  reservoirs. 

Electrolysis,  or  the  pitting  and  nnal  failure  of  water  mains  through  the  action  of 
stray  electric  currents  from  electric  street  railways,  continues  to  injure  water  mains 
and  other  adjuncts  of  water-works. 

Private  water  companies  are  seeking  to  compel  the  electric  railways  to  return  their 
current  direct  from  the  car  motors  to  the  power  house  by  means  of  better  rail 
bonding  or  the  double-trolley  system.  A  number  of  suits  with  tlits  object  and  for 
drainage  claims  are  now  tn  court.  Gas  mains  are  affected  tn  a  similar  manner,  and 
recently  an  Indianapolis  gas  company  gained  some  preliminary  advantage  in  a  suit 
brought  against  the  local  street  railway  company  for  damages  to  its  gas  mains.  The 
case  IS  to  be  submitted  to  the  higher  courts  of  the  State. 

A  new  form  of  wooden  water  pipe  has  been  de\-eloped  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  recently 
and  put  into  use  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  made  in  sizes  of  2  and  8  inches  internal 
diameter  and  in  convenient  lengths  for  shipping;  but  instead  of  bein^  bored  from 
a  log  or  other  single  piece  of  timber,  it  is  comijosed  of  staves,  wound  with  galvanized 
steel  wire  under  tension,  to  enable  it  to  resist  internal  pressure.  The  staves  are 
made  from  kiln-dried  Oregon  fir,  seven-eighths  to  1%  inches  thick.  Joints  are  made 
in  the  hub-and-socket  form  for  small  sizes,  while  butt  joints  and  sleeves  are  used 
for  the  larger  sizes.  Some  8-inch  pipe  of  this  kind,  wound  with  copper  wire,  has 
been  used  m  mines  near  Butte,  and  is  said  to  have  withstood  the  acid  water.  This 

?ipe  is  stmUar  to  the  wood-stave  pipe  used  for  many  years  in  the  West  (see  Pipe 
,iNES),  except  that  the  new  pipe  is  made  in  smaller  sizes  and  set  lengths  at  the 
factory,  instead  of  being  built  continuously  in  the  trench.  It  is  also  wound  with 
wire,  instead  of  having  steel  bands  with  threads  and  nuts  at  intervals.  See  also 
Dams;  Pipe  Limes,  and  Water  Purification. 

WATBR-WOBXS  ASSOCIATION,  ABSXIRIOAN,  organized  1880  for  the  im- 
provement of  water-works  construction  and  administration,  had  in  1900  a  membership 
of  500.  The  twenty-first  anuual  convention  will  be  held  at  New  York  about  the 
middle  of  June,  igoi.  President,  C.  E.  Ballti^;  aecretary,  Peter  Mitne,  Bennett 
Building,  Nassau  and  Fulton  Streets,  New  Yoric  City. 
WBBB,  HeintT  Waltek,  formerly  third  vice-president  of  the  New  Yoric  Central 
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Railroad,  and  actively  connected  with  its  management,  died  at  Scarborough,  N. 
June  18,  1900.  Born  in  1852,  he  was  the  son  of  General  James  Watson  Webb, 
editor  of  Uie  old  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  CoII(«e  in  1873,  and  two  years  later  from  the 
law  school  of  the  same  institution.  In  1882  he  left  his  legal  practice  to  enter  a 
broker^  business  with  his  brother.  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb.  Four  years  later  he 
became  vice-president  of  the  W^pier  Palace  Car  Company,  and  in  1890  he  was 
made  third  vice-president  of  the  Central  Hudson  road.  That  same  year  witnessed 
the  great  strike  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  the  Vanderbilt  system,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties arising  therefrom  were  so  successfully  met  by  Mr.  Webb  that  the  strike  was 
a  flat  failure.  Ill  health  forced  him  to  retire  from  business  in  i8g8.  He  was  a 
director  of  numerous  corporations.  From  1886  to  1889  he  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

WBBBTER,  Sir  Richakd  Evesakd,  Lord  Alvesstone,  was  appointed  lord  chief 
justice  of  England  in  the  place  of  the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen.  He  was  bom 
m  1843,  and  studied  at  lUng's  College  School,  the  Charterhouse,  and  Trini^  College. 
Cambridge.  -Called  to  the  bar  in  1868,  he  became  queen's  counsel  ten  years  later. 
His  extensive  practice  included  the  more  important  commercial  and  railway  cases 
of  the  day  and  numerous  appeal  cases  in  tJie  House  of  Lords.  He  was  defeated  in 
the  elections  of  1880,  but  began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  politics  in  1885.  It  was 
the  first  year  of  Lord  Salisbury's  ministry,  and  Lord  Alverstonc  was  appointed 
attorney-general.  He  held  the  oflnce  from  1886  to  1892,  and  from  1895  until  May, 
1900,  when  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Alverstone 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Lower  House,  where  he  had 
r^resented  the  Isle  of  Wight  since  18S5.  Lord  Alverstone  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
T\mes  before  the  Parnell  Commission.  In  the  Beriiw  Sea  arbitration  case  in  18^  he 
was  one  of  the  British  members  of  the  court,  and  the  same  year  was  appmnted 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  British  counsel  before  the  Venezuelan  Commission. 

WfiZBAlWBL  See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

WXnUiBSLBT  OOLUIOB,  for  women,  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  established  1875. 
At  the  b^inning  of  the  college  year  1899-1900  Miss  Caroline  Hazard  was  inaugurated 
as  president.  Miss  WooIIey  resigned  from  the  headship  of  the  Bible  department  to 
take  the  presidency  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Dr.  Luce  was  appointed  dean  of 
Oberlin  Cfollege,  Professor  Rush  Rhees  resigned  to  become  the  president  of  Roches- 
ter University,  and  Miss  Sanderson  assumed  the  headship  of  the  Bible  department  at 
Wells  College.  Miss  C.  M.  Breyfogle,  from  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Chicago, 
was  appointed  an  associate  professor  in  the  Wellesley  Bible  department.  Hamilton 
C.  MacDougall,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  was  appointed  head  of  the 
department  of  music.  The  department  of  history  and  ea}nomics  was  divided,  and 
the  study  of  Spanish  revived.  An  increasing  number  of  students  came  to  Wellesley 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  decree,  and  there  were  twenty-seven  candidates  during 
1899-I900,  nine  of  whom  received  the  degree  at  the  end  of  the  year,  two  each  in  Eng- 
lish, mathematics  and  physics,  art.  and  Greek,  and  one  in  German.  Some  136 
students  took  the  B.A.  degree.  The  number  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  716.  The  event  of  the  year  at  Wellesley  was  the  extinction  of  the  college 
debt  by  the  collection  of  $109,224  and  the  receipt  of  $100,000  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, which  had  been  promised  upon  the  extinction  of  the  debt.  About  $2200  was 
received  in  additional  gifts  of  the  year.  A  call  is  made  for  still  further  funds,  -is  the 
college  receipts  are  still  behind  its  expenses,  which  for  1899-1900  amounted  to  $253,049. 
The  force  of  instructors  has  been  somewhat  curtailed,  and  efforts  made  to  reduce 
expenses  in  the  care  of  buildings  and  grounds.^  The  latter  include  about  300  acres 
nnder  daily  observation,  with  some  miles  of  driveways  and  walks.  Pressing  needs 
besides  an  endowment  fund  are  provisions  for  a  library,  a  science  hall,  and  a 
gymnasium  building.  New  buildings  of  the  year  were  the  Whitin  Observatory,  in- 
cluding a  12-inch  refracting  telescope,  polarizing  photometer,  star  and  sun  spectro- 
scopes and  Rowland  concave  grating  spectroscope,  and  the  dormitory  Wilder  Hall. 

WSLIiINaTON,  Third  Duke  of,  Henry  Wellesley,  died  June  8,  1900.  Bom 
April  5,  1846,  he  was  educated  at  Eton;  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Gren- 
adier Guards ;  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1874  to  1880  as  a  Conservative, 
and  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  dukedom  in  1884.  His  ordinary  life  was  that  of  an 
English  country  gentleman,  and  had  little  in  common  with  that  of  the  great  duke,  his 
grandfather,  or  with  that  of  his  father,  Major-General  Lfird  Charles  Wdlesley. 

WXIZXS,  David  Dwight,  who  gained  considerable  fame  by  his  two  novels.  Her 
Ladyship's  Elephant  (1898)  and  His  Lordship's  Leopard  (1900),  died  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  June  15,  1900.  He  was  bom  in  1868,  the  son  of  the  late  David  A.  Wells,  die 
celebrated  economist.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1893,  and  was  second  secretary 
of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  London  from  1894  to  1896.   Both  of  his  books  are 
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bubbling  over  witb  farcical  humor.  They  lampoon  certain  foibles  in  English  society, 
and  were  perhaps  more  popular  in  that  conntiy  than  in  the  United  States. 

WBIiIiB  OOIXBQE,  founded  1868,  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.  In  1899-1900  it  had  22  instructors  and  103  students,  and 
its  Ubraiy  contained  7606  volumes.  The  college  has  an  endowment  of  $200,000.  Its 
receipts  tor  the  last  academic  year  are  reported  as  $64,496,  including  $9375  in  bene- 
factions. Acting  president,  Professor  Jasper  W.  Freley  in  place  of  William  E. 
Waters,  Ph.D.,  wlu>se  resignation  went  into  effect  Jime  13,  190a  See  UHivBcsinES 

AND  COU.EGES. 

WBLSBACK  XJOBT.  See  Gas.  Illuuikatihg  and  Fuel. 

WBSLBTAN  MBTBOIMST  OONNBOTION  OP  AMBMOA,  organized  1843. 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  some  practices  of  that  body.  The  denomination  numbers  17,201  members,  with 
587  ministers  and  506  churches,  a  slight  gain  in  membership  since  1890. 

W&SXATANUNITBRSrrT,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  founded  in  1831.  The  insti- 
tution, though  drawing  its  patronage  principallyfrom  the  MethodistEpiscopal  Church, 
is  not  sectarian.  Wesleyan  offers  post-graduate  courses  in  its  three  departments, 
classical,  Latin-scientific,  and  scientific.  In  1899-1900  its  faculty  numbered  35  and  its 
student  body  340.  An  observatory  is  connected  with  the  university  and  its  library  is 
equipped  with  57,000  volumes,  an  increase  of  2900  volumes  in  the  last  college  year. 
Wesleyan  has  an  endowment  of  $1,946^482  and  buildii^s  and  grounds  worth  $085,000. 
Its  income  for  1899-1900  was  $99,540,  exclusive  of  gim,  amounting  to  $ioo,ooa  See 
Universities  and  Colleges. 

W33STDRN  AUBTRATJA,  a  sute  of  the  Australian  commonwealth  under  the 
constitution  taking  effect  January  i,  1900,  occupies  the  entire  western  part  of  the 
continent,  along  the  one  himdred  and  twenty-ninth  meridian  of  east  longitude, 
touching  on  the  east  the  state  of  South  Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  part  of  that  state.   TTie  capital  is  Perth. 

Area,  Population,  and  Education. — Western  Australia  is  the  largest  of  the  Aus- 
tralian states,  having  a  total  estimated  area  of  975,920  square  miles,  divided  into 
31  districts.  This  territory  is  nearly  one-third  as  large  as  the  total  area  of  the 
United  States.  Exclusive  of  the  uncivilized  aborigines,  whose  numbers,  though 
unknown,  are  certainly  not  large,  the  estimated  population  on  June  30,  1900,  was 
178,196.  Perth  has  about  43,000  inhabitants,  and  Fremantle,  the  principal  port,  about 
16,000.  The  principal  religious  denominations,  in  the  order  of  their  numerical 
importance,  are  the  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Wesleyan.  Education  is  com- 
pulsory, but  not  free.  The  schools,  government  and  private,  number  about  250,  with 
about  20,000  pupils.  There  are  two  industrial  schools,  two  native  and  half-caste 
institutions,  and  one  reformatory.  There  is  also  a  school  in  Perth  for  the  higher 
education  of  boys. 

Government  and  Finance. — The  form  of  government  of  Western  Australia,  which 
was  the  last  of  the  Australian  colonies  to  obtain  responsible  government,  was  not 
changed  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  federated  commonwealth. 
The  constitution  of  Western  Australia,  dating  from  1890,  places  the  executive 
authority  with  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  crown  and  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six 
ministers  responsible  to  the  legislature.  The  governor  from  1895  to  1900  was  Sir 
Gerard  Smith;  in  the  latter  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Alexander  C.  Onslow, 
who  has  the  title  of  administrator.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  legislature 
of  two  houses,  the  legislative  council  and  the  legislative  assembly,  members  of  the 
former,  24  in  number,  being  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of  six  years,  and 
members  of  the  latter,  44  in  number,  being  elected  in  the  same  manner  for  terms 
of  four  years. 

Of  the  revenue,  nearly  three-eighths  accrues  from  customs,  the  remainder  being 
derived  largely  from  railways,  posts,  and  the  leases  of  public  lands.  For  1900  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  £2,875,396  and  £2,6x5,675  respectively.  The  revenue 
was  about  £79,000  above  and  the  expenditure  about  £25,000  below  the  estimate.  On 
Jtme  30,  1899,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  £10,488,363,  and  one  year  later  £11,804,178. 

Industries  and  Commerce.-^The  people  engage  in  minit^,  cattle  raising,  and 
agriculture.  At  the  beginning  of  1899  the  live  stock  in  the  country  comprised 
2,244,888  sheep,  245,907  cattle,  and  62,442  horses.  During  the  last  few  years  agri- 
culture has  increased  in  importance,  though  in  1898  the  tilled  land  amounted  to  only 
about  171,000  acres — less  than  one-thirtieth  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  At  the 
beginning  of  1900  about  79,000  acres  were  under  hay,  75,000  acres  under  wheat, 
3000  acres  undo*  oats,  3000  acres  under  the  vine,  and  2000  acres  under  barley.  The 
area  of  land  in  1900  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation  from  the  crown  on  various 
conditions  of  purchase  or  leasehold  exceeded  107,250,000  acres.  The  country  seems 
to  be  capable  of  supportii^  a  lai^  peculation,  ^^culture  has  made  prt^rtionately 
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more  progress  than  either  viticulture  or  horticulture,  but  success  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  viue  and  fruits  is  probable.  There  are  immense  tracts  of  forest,  lar^  areas 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  being  covered  by  the  valuable  jarrah  tree, 
sometimes  erroneously  called  mahogany.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Western  Australia 
includes  gold,  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  coal.  The  g<^d  production  of  the  country  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  Australian  state,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  largest  output  has  been  in  the  East  Coolgardie  district,  Coolgardie  ranldi^ 
second ;  other  gold-producing  districts  are  Kimberley,  Ashburton,  PillNirTa,  Murchi- 
son,  Donnybrook,  Dundas,  Peak  Hill,  and  Yilgarn.  In  1898  there  were  3069  leases 
of  gold  mines.  The  production  has  increased  rapidly,  as  follows:  1895,  ^31.51^ 
ounces;  1896,  281,265  ounces;  1897,  674.994  ounces;  1898,  1,050.184  ounces.  The 
total  production  of  Australasian  gold  in  the  calendar  year  1899  was  4^438,139  ounces, 
valued  at  £16,174,128  ($78,703,307),  of  which  Western  Australia  contributed  1,643,877 
ounces,  valued  at  £6,246,732  (1^,396,598).  The  total  gold  yield  of  the  state  from 
January  i,  1886,  to  October  31,  1900,  was  5,621,663  ounces,  valued  at  £21,362.333 
($103,949,059)-   In        the  output  of  copper  and  tin  was  valued  at  £^1261 

The  commerce  of  Western  Australia  is  principally  with  Great  Britain  and  British 
possessions.  Of  the  imports  from  countries  other  than  these,  amounting  to  about 
£265,000,  about  one-third  came  from  the  United  States.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  unappreciable.  The  total  values  of  imports  and  exports,  including  bullicm 
and  specie,  have  been  as  follows : 


Of  the  amounts  for  the  last-named  year,  the  British  Empire  was  represented  by 
90  per  cent,  in  the  imports  and  98.8  per  cent,  in  the  exports.  The  values  of  the 
principal  exports  for  1^9  were  placed  as  follows:  Gold,  £5451,368;  timber,  £553,198: 
wool,  £423,296;  pearl-shells,  £90,667;  sandal-wood,  £29,719;  pearls,  £20,ooa  The 
leading  imports  are  iron  and  steel  goods,  machinery,  wearing  apparel,  cotton  textiles, 
provisions,  leather,  malt  liquors,  and  tobacco.  In  1899  tliere  entered  at  the  ports 
(principally  Fremantle  and  Albany)  685  vessels,  of  1,333,053  tons,  and  cleared  6g8 
vessels,  of  1,30^,596  tons. 

Commutticattotts. — There  are  1850  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  of  which  all  but 
495  miles  are  owned  by  the  government.  Since  1895,  782  miles  have  been  constructed 
Perth  is  connected  by  rail  with  Fremantle,  Albany,  Cue,  and  various  towns  in  the 
gold  fields.  At  the  beginning  of  1899  there  were  8650  miles  of  telegraph  wire  in  the 
state.  A  submarine  cable,  by  which  communication  with  Great  Britain  is  effected, 
touches  at  Roebuck  Ba^  on  the  northwest  coast.  In  addition,  there  is  a  line  through 
Eucia  to  Adelaide  in  South  Australia.  The  railways  are  on  a  paying  basis,  and  it 
is  said  that  their  net  earnings  amount  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  cost  after  providing 
I  per  cent,  for  a  sinking  fund.  The  estimated  amount  expended  on  public  works  and 
railways  within  the  last  few  years  is  £8,000,000,  and  Fremantle  Harbor  has  been  mad* 
one  01  the  finest  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Events  of  1900. — A  Women's  Suffrage  bill  was  passed  by  both  houses  in  February, 
igoo.  Western  Australia  was  the  last  of  the  colonics  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
federation.  The  measure  was  rejected  in  1899,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  tariff  pro- 
visions; but  on  May  31,  1900,  it  was  carried  by  the  legislative  assembly  and  later 
by  both  the  assembly  and  council.  Submitted  to  the  popular  vote  on  July  24,  the 
measure  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  44,704  to  19,691.  This  rendered  the  federation 
scheme  complete.  Previous  to  this  time,  when  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  the 
colony  would  finally  reject  the  measure,  a  strong  movement  was  instituted  in  the 
gold-mining  districts  in  favor  of  separating  from  the  colony  and  then  joining  the 
federation.  In  1900  Sir  John  Forrest,  who  has  been  premier  of  Western  Australia 
since  the  system  of  responsible  government  was  established  in  that  colony  in  1890, 
announced  that  he  wished  to  be  relieved  of  the  duties  of  the  premiership  in  the  early 
part  of  the  following  year.   See  Australian  Federatioit. 

WBSTBRN  RBB33RTB  nNITHRBITT,  Cleveland,  O.,  founded  in  1884.  two 
years  after  the  removal  of  Adelbert  College  (founded  1826),  now  its  academic 
department,  from  Hudson,  O.,  to  Cleveland.  The  faculty  during  1899-1900  num- 
bered 137,  and  the  student  body  717,  as  follows:  Graduate  school,  17;  Adelbert  Crf- 
lege,  193 ;  collie  for  women,  171 ;  medical,  144 ;  law,  lOi ;  dental.  91.  The  increase 
of  the  university  library  for  the  year  was  1749  volumes  (218  by  gift)  and  4^  p«m- 
phlets,  bringing  the  total  collection  of  volumes  up  to  about  48,00a  The  total  income 
tor  the  year  was  about  $225,000.  The  whole  endowment  amounts  to  about  $3,ooo,ooa 
The  new  laboratory  of  biology,  costing  $40,000^  was  occupied  daring  llie  year,  and 
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the  new  lo^-inch  telescope  presented  by  W.  R.  Warner  and  Ambrose  §wasey  was 
put  into  use.  The  library  received  gifts  aggregating  $15,000  for  the  immediate  pur- 
chase of  books.  Money  was  raised  on  loan  to  secure  an  important  addition  of  8000 
volumes  for  the  law  school  collection,  whose  library  now  contains  13,000  volumes, 
bein^  exceeded  in  size,  it  is  stated,  only  by  those  of  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Col- 
umbia, Cornell,  and  Michigan.  During  the  year  the  new  rule  went  into  effect  where- 
by matriculates  in  law  must  be  qualified  to  enter  the  freshman  class  in  Adelbert  Col- 
lege. The  law  course  covers  three  years.  The  medical  college  in  1900  for  the  first 
time  had  four  classes  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  course.  Spinning 
with  the  academic  year  igoi-02  students  entering  this  department  must  have  a  train- 
ing equivalent  to  that  represented  by  the  first  three  years  ia  a  good  collie.  A 
chapel  for  the  college  of  women  will  be  built  during  1901.  In  1901  seventy-five  years 
will  have  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  old  ooUe^  for  men  at  Hudson,  the 
anniversary  of  which  is  to  be  luoperly  obsenrcd.  See  UNnrEKSiriES  anb  Collbixs. 

WB8T  INDIAN  HTTRBJOANB8.   See  Texas  (paragraph  Galveston  Disaster). 

WBBT  INDIES,  a  large  group  of  islands  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  CMnprises  the 
island  of  Haiti,  which  is  divided  into  the  republics  of  Haiti  ig.v.)  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo ig.v.),  Cuba  iQ.v.),  Porto  Rico  iq.v.),  and  a  few  smaller  islands  belonging  to 
the  United  States;  the  Windward  and  Leeward  groups  (iq.v.),  Jamaica  (q.v.),  the 
Bahamas  (q.v.),  and  a  few  others  belonging  to  Great  Britain;  Martinique  iq.v.), 
Guadeloupe  iq.v.),  and  a  few  smaller  islands  in  the  possession  of  France;  the  Dani^ 
West  Indies  (q.v.),  the  Dutch  colony  of  Curasao  iq.v.),  St.  Eustache,  Sala,  and 
Aruba,  and  finally  the  Venezuelan  islands  of  Tortuga,  Margarita,  and  Coche  Cuagtia. 

British  West  Indies. — The  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  have  a  total  area 
of  over  13,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  1,500,000,  and  are  divided  into 
6  groups.  The  chief  industry  in  the  British  West  Indies  has  been  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane.  But  with  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  1834  and  the  introduction  of 
beet  sugar  into  Europe,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  prosperity  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  at  the  present  time  most  of  the  islands  in  which  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane  is  the  chief  industry  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  planters  cannot  successfully  compete  with  the  European 
beet-sugar  manufacturers,  who,  besides  having  the  advantage  of  improved  machinery 
and  modern  business  methods,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  subsidized  by  their  gov- 
ernments. Accordingly,  the  amount  of  cane  su^ar  imported  into  Great  Britain 
decreased  from  455,962  tons  in  1871  to  382,000  tons  in  1890,  while  the  imports  of  beet 
sugar  increased  from  232,850  tons  to  1,144,000  tons  during  the  same  ^riod.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  royal  commissioners  appomted  to  in- 
quire into  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  West  Indies,  several  reforms  have  been 
introduced.  But  their  effectiveness  is  doubted,  and  it  is  the  general  belief  that 
nothing  short  of  a  countervailing  duty  on  European  sugar  by  Great  Britain  could 
restore  the  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies  to  its  former  condition.  While  it  is 
conceded  that  the  introduction  of  modem  methods  of  manufacturing,  together  with 
an  improvement  in  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  islands,  would  improve  condi- 
tions to  a  certain  extent,  the  large  amount  of  capital  required  for  the  execution  o£ 
these  measures  makes  them  almost  impossible,  at  least  so  long  as  Great  Britain 
pursues  her  present  policy  of  free  trade.  The  benefit  of  the  preferential  tariflf  ex- 
tended to  the  West  Indies  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  comparatively  insignificant 
on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  Dominion.  Even  this  lim- 
ited market,  however,  the  West  Indies  must  share  with  the  United  States,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
from  the  West  Indies  during  1899  was  only  about  $25,000  more  than  the  amount  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  the  same  period  ($607,393  against  $582,725).  There 
was  considerable  speculation  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  to  the  probability  of  a  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  West  Indies  in  case  a  sugar  tax  should  be  made  a  feature 
of  the  coming  British  budget.  The  general  belief  was,  however,  that  Uie  pursuit  of 
such  a  policy  would  be  both  detrimental  to  the  British  industries  in  which  sugar  is 
used,  and  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  free  trade. 

WEST  POINT,  United  States  Milftary  Academy.    See  Military  Academy, 
Ukited  States. 

WEST  VmamZA,  a  central  eastern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of 
24.780  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Charleston.  West  Viiginia  became  a  State  on 
June  20,  1863. 

Mineralogy. — In  1899,  West  Vli^nia  continued  to  hold  the  third  rank  as  a  coal- 
mining State,  which  she  first  gained  in  1896,  although  when  the  comparisons  are 
based  upon  the  value  of  the  product,  instead  of  on  the  tonnage,  Ohio  takes  third 
place,  and  West  Virginia  fourth.   The  total  output  in  1899,  19,252,995  short  tons, 
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valued  at  $12,053,268,  was  an  increase  of  2,551,996  short  tons  in  a  year.  The  State 
held  second  rank  in  the  production  of  petroleum,  the  yield  in  1809  being  13.910,630 
barrels,  valued  at  $18,014,766.  The  average  price  per  barrel  rose  from  $0,913  in  1898 
to  $1,295  in  1899,  and  consequently,  although  the  m^oduction  in  both  years  was  about 
the  same,  the  total  value  increased  $5,580,407.  The  iron  ore  production  of  West 
Virginia  is  included  with  that  of  Virginia  iq.v.).  Quarrying  yielded  only  two 
varieties  of  stone,  limestone  and  sandstone,  the  total  value  of  the  product  being 
$ga,662. 

'Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  1900 :  Corn,  19,299,71^  bushels,  $9,649,854 ;  wheat,  4,452,895  bushels,  $3,4^^- 
729;  oats,  2,768,451  bushels,  $941,273;  rye,  127,796  bushels,  ^1,789;  buckwheat,  223- 
958  bushels,  $125,416;  potatoes,  3,029,120  bushels,  $1,544,851;  and  hay,  547,600  tons, 
$7>337>840.  The  number  and  assessed  value  of  farm  animals  in  1900  was  as  follows: 
Horses,  mules,  asses,  and  jennets,  253,340,  $7,318,905;  cattle,  999,585,  $8,006,009; 
sheep,  637,013,  $1,425,160;  and  hc^s,  540,180,  $922,373.  The  estimated  wool  clip 
for  1900  was:  Wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  a,aOSj99S;  wool,  scoured,  1,170,757.  The 
value  of  the  poultry  industry  for  the  two  years  and  1900  was  estimated  at 
$1,781,884- 

Industries. — ^The  number  of  employees  reported  by  500  manufacturing  establish- 
ments on  January  i,  1900,  was  40,321,  an  increase  of  48  per  cent,  within  three  years. 
Of  the  500  establishments,  305  reported  an  advance  in  wages  since  January  i,  i8()7, 
while  only  3  reported  a  reduction.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  new  m- 
dustries  established  in  West  Virginia  between  March,  1897,  and  January  i,  1900,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  employees,  amount  of  wages  paid  monthly,  and  coital 
invested,  for  each  industry. 
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14 
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In  1899  there  were  155  manufacturers  of  cigars  in  the  State,  and  25  of  tobacco, 
and  their  combined  production  for  the  calendar  year  was  82,846,723  cigars  and 
3,845.836  potmds  of  tobacco,  chiefly  smoking.  There  were  15  grain  and  fruit  dis- 
tilleries in  operation,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  brandy  produced  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1900,  was  1895  gallons;  spirits  rectified,  169,306  gallons;  distilled 
^irits  gauged,  782,441  gallons;  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  155,068  barrels. 
The  output  of  pig  iron  in  1900  was  166,759  long  tons,  as  against  187,858  long  tons  in 
iSgp.  In  1899  West  Virginia  and  Indiana  together  produced  178,006  kegs  of  cut 
nails. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  225.42  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  2457,43.  The  total  tax 
on  railroads  paid  into  the  State  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1900. 
was  $415,019.04.  The  railroad  tax  paid  into  the  general  school  fund  was  $21,- 
71599- 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  the  number  of  national  banks  was  49,  of  which  41 
were  in  operation  and  8  in  liquidation.  The  active  capital  i^^rregated  $3,878,000; 
circuUtion  outstanding,  $2,448,507;  deposits,  $16,196,133;  and  reserve  held,  $4,749.- 
285.  The  State  banks,  November  i,  1900,  numbered  S3»  and  had  capital,  $3,201,396; 
deposits,  $18,999,142,  and  resources,  $24,713-233-   There  were  also,  June  30,  1900, 
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S  stock  savings  banks,  with  capital,  $248,280;  depositors,  8202;  deposits,  $1,472,889, 
and  resources,  $2,205,508;  and  one  mutual  savings  bank,  with  depositors,  4167,  de- 
posits, $453,518,  and  resources,  $467,937. 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  treasury  on  October  i,  1899,  was  $1,119,212; 
total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year,  $1,806,015;  total  receipts  plus  iKiIance,  $2,925,227; 
total  disbursements,  $1,790,478;  balance,  October  i,  1900,  $1,134,749.  On  September 
30,  1900,  the  assets  of  the  school  fund  (irreducible)  amounted  to  $1,040,969,  an  in- 
crease of  $67,656  in  a  year.  Under  the  State  constitution,  the  interest  accruing  from 
the  school  fund  can  be  used  only  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  any  surplus 
remaining  unexpended  at  the  close  of  a  fiscal  year  must  be  added  to  and  remam  a 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  school  fund.  Since  this  fund,  already  large,  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  $50,000  a  year,  the  State  treasurer,  in  his  annual  report,  urged 
the  advisability  of  transferring  money  now  beii^  paid  into  the  school  fund  over  to 
the  State  fund,  that  it  might  become  available  for  all  State  purposes,  and  so  reduce 
taxation. 

Education.— For  secondary  education  in  1899,  there  were  36  public  high  schools, 
with  74  teachers  and  1778  secondary  students;  and  12  private  secondary  schools, 
with  54  teachers  and  593  secondary  students.  There  were  also  7  public  normal 
schools,  with  43  teachers  and  loii  students  in  normal  courses;  and  2  private  normal 
schools,  with  II  teachers  and  255  students  in  normal  courses.  Three  colleges  for  men 
and  for  both  sexes  reported  78  professors  and  instructors,  768  students  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  a  total  income  of  $164,522 ;  and  1  college  for  women  reported  4  professors 
and  instructors,  29  preparatory  and  collegiate  students,  and  a  total  income  of  $2loa 
One  law  school  was  reported,  having  3  instructors  and  133  students. 

PopulaiioH. — Accordmg  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
762,794;  in  1900,  958,800;  increase  for  the  decade,  196,000.  The  largest  city  is 
Wheeling,  with  a  population,  in  1900,  of  38,878. 

Elections. — At  the  State  elections,  1900,  the  Republican  nominee  for  governor. 
White,  received  118,807  votes,  and  the  Democratic  nominee.  Holt,  received  100,226. 
White's  plurality  was  thus  18,581. 

The  election  resulted  in  a  change  of  two  of  the  four  representatives  to  Congress. 
J.  H.  Gaines  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  succeed  D.  E.  Johnston  (Dem.)  in  the  third 
district;^  and  James  A.  Hughes  (Rep.)  was  elected  to  succeed  Romeo  H.  Freer 
(Rep.)  in  the  fourth  district.  The  State  Le^slature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate, 
of  15  Republicans  and  11  Democrats,  and  in  the  House,  of  34  Republicans  and  37 
Democrats.  In  1901  the  Legislature  will  consist,  in  the  Senate,  of  17  Republicans 
and  8  Democrats  and  in  the  House,  of  50  Republicans  and  21  Democrats. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  119,780  votes,  and  Biyan,  98,791  votes. 
In  1896  McKinley  received  104,414.  and  Bryan,  92,937-  Thus  McKinl^s  plurality 
increased  from  11,487,  in  1896,  to  21,060  in  1900. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive- 
governor,  George  W.  Atkinson;  secretary  of  state,  W.  M.  O.  Dawson;  treasurer. 
M.  A.  Kendall;  auditor,  L.  M.  1^  Follette;  attomey^eneral,  E.  P.  Rucker;  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  J.  R.  Trotter;  adjutant-general,  J.  W.  M.  Appleton — all  Repub- 
licans. 

Supreme  Court  of  Ai^>eals :  President,  M.  H.  Dent ;  judges,  J.  W.  English,  Henry 
Brannon,  and  H.  C  McWhorter;  clerk,  J.  A.  Holley— all  Democrats,  except  Mc- 
Whorter  (Rep.). 

State  officers  for  1901  (until  March  i)  :  Same  as  for  1900.  ^ 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals;  President,  Henry  Brannon;  judges,  George  PofFen- 
barger,  M.  H.  Dent,  and  H.  C.  McWhorter;  clerk,  J.  A.  Hofiey — all  Democrats, 
except  McWhorter  (Rep,). 

C<nigressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  Blackburn  B.  Dovener 
(Wheeling),  Alston  G.  Dayton  (Philippi),  David  E.  Johnston  (Bluefield),  and 
Romeo  H.  Freer  (Harrisvilie) — all  Republicans,  except  Johnston,  Democrat. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  ;  Same  as  for  igoo^  excmt 
that  J.  H.  Gaines  and  James  A.  Hughes  succeed  D.  E.  Johnston  and  Romeo  H. 
Freer  respectively. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Stephen  B.  Elkins  (until  1901)  and  N.  B. 
Scott  (until  1905)— both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  C57th  Congress)  :  Nathan  B.  Scott  (nntil  IQOS).  from  Wheeling, 
Republican;  one  vacancy. 

WHARTON,  Mrs.  Edith,  who  published  in  1900  The  Touchstone,  a  novel  of 
serious  interest,  was  born  and  educated  in  New  York,  but  has  travelled  extensively 
abroad.  Her  first  stories  appeared  in  Harper's  and  Scrxbner's  some  ^ears  ago  and 
attracted  little  attention.  In  1897  she  published  a  book  on  the  Decoratton  o(  Houses, 
in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Ogden  Codman.  and  in  1899  The  Greater  Inclination,  a 
collection  of  short  stories.  She  is  especially  able  in  the  psychological  study  of 
motive.  Her  style  is  finished  and  epigrammatic 
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WHBAT.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  for  igoo  is  given  as  522,229,505 
bushels,  a  decrease  of  25,000,000  bushels  from  iBgp,  and  the  smallest  crop  since  18961 
This  decrease  in  the  crop  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  drought,  and  the  States  most 
affected  are  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  North  Dakota.  The  wheat  crop  of  Kansas,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  a  remailcable  increase  from  ^468,044  to  fo,488,655  bushels.  In 
spite  of  the  deficiency  of  the  crop,  as  a>mpared  with  iSgg,  its  value  shows  an  increase 
of  about  $4,000,000  over  the  preceding  year  on  account  of  the  higher  prices  prevailing 
during  1900.  The  average  price  for  the  year  is  given  as  61.9  cents,  against  58.4  cents 
in  lto>.  The  high-water  mark  was  reached  in  June,  when  the  discouraging  outlook 
for  the  crops  forced  the  price  of  spring  No.  i  up  to  87^  cents  and  that  of  No.  2 
red  winter  to  gS%  cents.  But  this  rise  was  only  temporary,  and  prices  soon  went 
down  to  their  normal  level. 

The  following  table,  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
gives  the  acreage  and  crop  for  1900  by  States. 
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The  exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  99,079,153  bushels,  valued  at  $70,976,433,  against  109,635,161  boshcU, 
valued  at  $81447405  in  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  of  wheat  flour  deceased 
from  18,717.161  barrels,  valued  at  $70,082417,  to  18,632.509  barrels,  valued  at  $68,- 
017,605.  The  following  table,  published  by  the  Bulletin  det  Holies,  gives  the  wtmd'f 
estimated  wheat  crop  for  1900. 
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According  to  the  above  table,  the  total  wheat  crop  of  the  world  shows  a  decrease 
of  about  120,000,000  bushels  from  the  preceding  year.  The  wheat  crop  of  Great 
Britain  is  given  in  the  London  Economist  as  52.630,809  bushels,  against  65,529,325 
bushels  in  1899;  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  aSj-i  bushels,  or  nearly  4}^ 
bushels  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  about  6^  bushels  below  the  yield  of 

1898.  The  prices,  however,  were,  on  the  whole,  even,  the  range  of  fluctuation  being 
4s.  The  average  official  price  per  imperial  quarter  (4iBo  pounds)  was  26J.  iid.  The 
highest  price  was  reached  on  July  28  (295.  31/.)  and  the  lowest  on  June  9  (251.  3d.). 
The  imports  of  wheat  to  Great  Britain  during  the  calendar  year  1900  amounted 
to  68.615,990  hundredweights,  against  66,636.978  hundredweights  in  1899.  The  im- 
port of  wheat  from  the  United  States  shows  a  slight  increase,  while  the  import 
from  Russia  has  increased  by  about  2,000.000  hundredweights.  A  remarkable 
increase  is  also  shown  in  the  import  of  wheat  from  Argentma  to  Great  Britain. 
In  1898  it  amounted  to  3.983.400  hundredweights:  in  1899  it  increased  to  ri.368.600 
hundredweights,  while  in  1900  it  went  up  to  18,524.000  hundredweights.  The  total 
import  of  wheat  flour  into  Great  Britain  amounted  to  21,542.035  hundredweights, 
of  which  17,871,307  hundredweights  came  from  the  United  States.  The  world's 
visible  supply  of  wheat  on  January,  1901,  was  estimated  at  169,000,000  bushels, 
against  167,000.000  bushels  on  January.  1900.  and  117,000,000  bushels  on  January, 

1899.  The  visible  supply  at  the  beginning  of  1901  is  the  largest  since  1895,  when 
it  was  estimated  at  205.000,000  bushels. 

WHEATON,  Lloyd,  General,  was  promoted  major-generat  United  States  Volun- 
teers in  1900,  and  when  General  Otis  created  the  military  divisions  of  the  Philippines 
in  April  was  made  the  commander  of  northern  Luzon.  General  Wheaton.  who  was 
born  in  Calhoun  County.  Mich.,  in  1838,  served  throughout  the  Civil  War.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Illinois  Infantry,  and,  enjoying  regular  promotions,  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  in  1864.  He  holds  the  brevet  of  colonel  for  his 
faithful  services  during  the  campaign  against  the  city  of  Mobile  and  its  defences,  and 
received  a  medal  of  honor  from  Congress  for  his  gallantry  in  leading  the  assault 
upon  Fort  Blakely,  Ala.,  April  19,  1865.  In  September,  1866,  he  was  commissioned 
captain  in  the  regular  army,  and  being  promoted  in  regular  order,  was  in  1899 
appointed  colonel  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry.  He  was  then  promoted  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  was  present  at  Havana  when  the 
American  flag  was  first  unfurled.  Sailing  to  Manila  in  January,  1899,  with  the 
Twentieth  United  States  Infantry,  he  has  since  done  excellent  work  in  several  of 
the  campaigns.  In  the  early  part  of  1900.  under  General  Bates's  orders,  having 
eflfectually  cleared  the  rebels  from  the  locality  immediately  south  of  Manila,  he  was 
given  temporary  command  of  the  pacified  provinces  in  southern  Luzon. 
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WHEHLBR,  Joseph,  brigadier-general  United  States  Volunteers,  was  retired  in 
August,  igoo,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier -general  in  the  regular  armv,  having  reached 
the  age  limit  of  64.  General  Wheeler  was  a  brilliant  leader  in  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  major-general  of  volunteers  in  command  of  the 
dismounted  cavalry  in  General  Kent's  division  during  the  Santiago  campaign,  and 
published  The  Santiago  Campaign  (1898).  During  1899  General  Wheeler  was  ot 
service  in  the  Philippines  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  On  his 
return  home  from  Manila  in  January,  1900,  he  visited  Guam  and  made  an  interesting 
report  to  President  McKinley  on  the  condition  of  the  island.  He  was  given  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Lies,  which  he  held  until  his  retirement. 

WHIST  LBAGUB,  AMERIOAN,  founded  in  1895,  had  in  i8cw  a  membership 
of  143  clubs.  The  general  meeting  for  1901  is  to  be  at  Niagara  Falls  on  July  5- 
Secretary,  C.  B,  Cooper,  Shelbyville,  Tenn, 

WHTTB,  Sir  George  Stewart,  G.C.V.O.,  since  1900  lieutenant-general  in  the 
British  army,  who  held  command  of  the  forces  in  SouUi  Africa  during  the  early  part 
of  the  Boer  War  and  gained  some  brilliant  victories,  was  besieged  at  Ladysmith, 
November  2,  1899.  He  gallantly  defended  the  town  tuitil  he  was  relieved  on  Febru- 
ary 1900,  by  Sir  Redvers  BuUer.  General  White  now  holds  the  position  of 
governor  of  Gibraltar.   See  Tkahstaal. 

OscAB  FiNGAL  O'Flahertie,  the  ^iglish  author,  died  November  30, 
1900.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1856,  and  studied  at  Trinity  Collie,  Dublin,  and 
at  Magdalen,  Oxford,  where  he  carried  off  the  Newdigate  prize  for  Ravenna,  after- 
ward well  recdved  by  reviewers.  Having  removed  to  London  in  1879,  he  became 
celebrated  through  the  "esthetic"  fad  which  he  started.  He  helped  along  his  own 
advertisement  by  assuming  eccentricities  of  dress.  Du  Maurier  caricatured  him  in 
Punch  as  Postlethwaite,  and  Gilbert  in  Patience  as  Bunthorne.  In  1882  he  made 
a  lecture  tour  through  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  which  was  fairly 
successful.  The  following  year  he  bc^an  some  serious  literary  work.  Poems  ap- 
peared in  1881 ;  The  Happy  Prince  and  Other  Tales  in  1888;  Lord  Arthur  Saviile's 
Crime  and  Other  Stories  and  The  House  of  Pomegranates  in  1891.  The  same  year 
Oscar  Wilde's  best  prose  work  came  out,  a  collection  of  essays  entitled  Intentions. 
The  author's  somewhat  wearying  paradoxes  are  here  accompanied  by  much  thought- 
ful criticism.  His  most  popular  book  was  The  Picture  of  Donald  Gray  (1895). 
Some  of  his  dramatic  attempts  met  with  great  success,  although  the  ultra-cleverness 
and  the  epigrammatic  style  did  not  compensate  for  cheap  cynicism  and  insincerity. 
The  list  includes  the  tragedies  Guido  Ferranti  and  The  Duchess  of  Padua,  and  the 
comedies  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,  A  Woman  of  No  Importance,  .and  The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest. 

WILEINBON,  Henry  Spenser.  M.A.,  the  Eiu;lish  journalist  and  critic,  was  bom 
in  Manchester,  May  i,  1853 ;  studied  at  Owens  &>llege,  Manchester,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  and  having  read  law,  was  in  1880  admitted  to 
the  bar.  However,  he  soon  turned  to  journalism,  acting  as  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  from  1882  to  1892.  Since  1895  he  has  been  con* 
nected  with  the  London  Morning  Post,  for  which  journal  he  is  now  dramatic  critic 
For  some  time  he  was  an  officer  in  the  volunteer  army,  and  he  has  written  extensively 
on  problems  of  national  defence.  His  publications  include  Citizen  Soldiers  (1884): 
Essays  on  the  War  Game  (1887);  The  Command  of  the  Sea  (1894);  The  Brain 
of  the  Navy  (1895),  and  Essays  Toward  a  British  Policy  (1896).  His  Lessons  of 
the  War  and  War  and  Policy,  which  appeared  in  1900,  were  rejj^ded,  both  in 
England  and  America,  as  valuable  contributions  to  current  discussion. 

WIUJAMS  OOZiIallOIl,  at  Williamstown,  Mass..  founded  1793,  is  endowed 
with  $1,633,002.  Statistics  for  the  academic  year  1899-1900  give  a  facul^  of  29  and 
a  student  enrolment  of  401.  The  total  income  for  the  year  was  $114,900  and  $3t.iio 
was  received  in  gifts.    The  library  of  the  college  numbers  44,250  volumes.  See 

Universities  and  Colleges. 

WILMBR,  Richard  Hooker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Ala- 
bama, died  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  Jane  14.  1900-  Bom  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  March  15,  1816, 
he  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Wilmer,  one  of  the  most  jprominent  of  the 
early  Episcopal  clergymen  of  the  South.  The  son  graduated  at  Yale  in  1836  and 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia  three  years  later.  He  was  rector  of 
churches  chiefly  in  Vir^iinia  until  1862,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Alabama. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  recommended  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  that 
they  omit  the  prayer  "for  the  President  and  all  in  civil  authority"  on  theground 
that  Alabama  was  under  military  rule.  For  this  General  George  H.  "uiomas 
issued  an  order  suspending  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  from  their  functions,  but 
President  Johnson  set  aside  the  order.  The  bishop  was  the  author  of  The  Recent 
Past  from  a  Southern  Standpoint  (1887)  and  devotional  works.    He  received  the 
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degree  of  D.D.  from  William  and  Mary  College  in  1850,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from 
Cambridge  University,  England,  in  1867,  and  the  same  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  i^a 

WIL80Nf  Rev.  Dr.  William  Dexter,  the  dean  of  St.  Andrew's  Divinity  School, 
Syracuse,  died  July  30,  igoo,  at  the  age  of  84.  In  1838  he  ^duated  from  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  but  three  years  later,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Unitananism,  he  toc^  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1850  he  was 
elected  profesrar  of  philosophy  in  Hobart  College,  and  left  there  1868  to  become 
registrar  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Cornell  University.  Of  late  years 
Dr.  Wilson  has  been  emeritus  professor  at  Cornell  and  the  dean  of  the  seminary  at 
Syracuse.  His  published  works  include  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  (1873),  and  his  Paddock  lectures  on  The  Foundations  of  Religious  Belief 
(1883). 

WILSON,  WiLUAM  Lyne,  an  American  statesman  who  made  himself  famous  as 
the  author  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  bill,  died  October  16,  1900.  He  was  bom  near 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  in  1843.  After  graduating  at  Columbian  University  in  i860,  he 
was  pursuing  further  study  at  the  University  of  Virginia  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army.  After  the  war' he  spent 
some  years  in  the  study  of  politics,  ecoiunnics,  and  law,  but  before  beginning  to 

firactise  at  Charleston  in  1871  he  held  a  professorship  in  the  Latin  language  and 
iterature  for  four  years  at  the  Columbian  University.  In  1882,  a  short  presidency  of 
the  West  Virginia  University  was  followed  by  a  seat  in  Congress  from  1883  to 
1895.  There  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  elegant  and  forcible  speaker  on  the 
Democratic  side,  and  as  an  authority  on  financial  and  tariff  questions.  When  leader 
in  the  fight  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  law  he  showed  remarkable  tact  and 
firmness  in  securing  a  majority  among  the  Democrats,  although  their  sympathies 
were  in  general  favorable  to  silver.  His  ftiost  important  achievement  came  in  1894 
when,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Wa^s  and  Means,  he  prepared  the 
Wilson  Tarilf  bill,  founded  on  the  free-trade  principles  which  he  had  consistently 
been  advancing.  He  vigorously  supported  it  in  the  House,  but  opposed  the  amend" 
ments  made  by  the  Senate.  His  speeches  in  the  silver  and  tariff  debates  were 
remarkable  for  power  and  eloquence  of  expression.  In  1894  he  was  defeated  for 
re-election,  but  President  Cleveland  made  him  postmaster-general  and  counted  him 
among  his  most  intimate  advisers.  Though  his  last  years  were  spent  apart  from 
political  activity,  as  president  of  Washii^ton  and  Lee  University  in  Lexington,  Va., 
he  frequently  gave  expression  to  opinions  on  national  questions,  being  warmly 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  expansion. 

WIM1>WABD  ISXiANDS,  a  British  colony  in  the  West  Indies  consisting  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Vincent,  St  Lucia,  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines.  It  has  a  total 
area  of  524  square  mUes  and  a  population  estimated  at  154.598.  The  colony  is 
administered  by  a  governor,  who  usually  resides  at  St.  George  s,  Grenada.  While 
constituting  one  colony,  the  islands  have  their  separate  constitutions  and  legislatures. 
There  is,  however,  a  common  court  of  appeal,  established  in  1859,  S'nd  consisting  of 
the  supreme  justices  of  the  several  islands  and  of  Barbadoes.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation,  and  the  principal  products  are  cacao,  spices,  sugar,  rum,  cotton, 
and  arrowroot.  The  sugar  industry  is  especially  well  developed  on  the  island  of 
St.  Luda,  where  the  central  factory  system  is  in  operation.  The  chief  articles  of 
import  are  textiles  and  provisions.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  the  exports 
of  the  col<my  for  1899  was  £605,343  and  £483,072  respectively.  The  trade  is  mostly 
with  Great  Britain.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1899  amounted  to  £166.472 
and  £150,154  respectively,  and  the  public  debt  of  the  two  islands  of  Grenada  and 
St.  Lucia  was  x3i4,85o.  There  is  regular  steamship  communication  between  the 
colony  and  Great  Britain.  The  islands  are  also  connected  with  Europe  by  a  cable  to 
St.  Thomas  and  St  Croix.  On  October  29,  1900,  the  first  agricultural  school  was 
opened  with  the  object  of  furnishing  education  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the  island. 

WZRBItBBS  TBLBORAPHT.  The  progress  made  during  the  year  in  wire- 
less telegraphy  has  been  in  the  main  with  a  view  to  perfecting  it  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  During  the  war  in  South  Africa  a  practical  test  in  the  field  was  made 
of  the  Marconi  system.  The  vertical  wires,  which  form  an  important  part  of  the 
apparatus,  were  raised  by  means  of  kites,  and  signals  were  communicated  from 
De  Aar  to  Orange  River,  a  distance  of  some  70  miles.  Before  the  Royal  Institution 
of  London  on  February  2,  Marconi  announced  that  he  had  improved  the  apparatus 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  induction  coil  at  the  receiving  instrument.  By  this 
arrangement  the  aerial  or  vertical  wire  and  the  earth  wire  are  connected  with  the 
primary  of  a  small  induction  coil  whose  secondary  is  connected  with  the  coherer  and 
a  condenser.  There  is  consequently  an  increase  of  electromotive  force  at  the 
coherer,  and  it  will  break  down  with  a  weaker  oscillation,  and  be  more  sensitive  to 
waves  from  a  considerable  distance.   The  improvement  due  to  the  induction  coil. 
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which  was  constructed  of  special  desi^,  is  most  marked,  and  it  has  been  adopted  as 
a  part  of  the  apparatus,  greatly  increasing  its  range.  Success  has  also  crowned 
Marconi's  efforts  to  bring  about  a  sympathyof  transmitting  and  receiving  instruments, 
so  that  the  latter  will  respond  only  to  one  set  of  signals.  Apparatus  in  which  this 
was  effected  was  installed  at  two  stations  30  miles  apart,  at  Poole,  in  Dorset,  and 
near  St.  Catherines,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  In  repeated  trials  it  was  shown  that 
each  instrument  wilt  respond  only  to  its  own  transmitter,  and  that  signals  may  be 
sent  simultaneously  and  be  received  and  recorded  on  the  appropriate  tapes  without 
confusion  or  mistake.  It  has  also  been  found  possible  to  use  one  and  the  same 
wire  8t  the  receiving  station  for  several  sets  of  instruments.  In  addition  it  has  been 
found  feasible  to  decrease  the  length  of  the  wires,  doing  away  with  the  high  masts, 
and  experiments  have  also  been  performed  where  signals  were  interchanged  between 
two  places  by  means  of  cylinders  elevated  25  or  30  feet  above  the  ground  at  each 
station.  While  the  experiments  were  in  progress  between  Poole  and  St.  Catherines 
other  tests  were  being  made  for  the  admiralty  between  Portsmouth  and  Portland. 
In  this  case  the  waves  crossed  each  other,  but  the  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  the 
two  circuits  do  not  conflict,  and  one  set  of  signals  does  not  interfere  with  the  athcr 
unless  it  is  so  desired. 

Professor  Slaby,  of  the  Charlottenburg  (Germany)  Technical  High  School,  and 
Count  Arco  have  also  made  improvements  whereby  they  were  able  to  communicate 
with  several  stations  at  the  same  time.  They  used  two  instruments,  both  of  which 
were  connected  with  a  lightning  conductor  in  the  neighborhood.  In  one  case  the 
instrument  was  made  to  syntonize  with  the  receiving  apparatus  in  the  Charlottenburg 
laboratory,  while  in  the  other  the  apparatus  at  the  works  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Ober  Schonweide  was  in  unison  with  the  sending  instrument.  These 
experiments  involved  the  transmission  of  signals  directly  through  the  central  part  of 
Berlin  over  distances  of  2  and  8  miles  reepectively. 

WISOGNBD7,  a  Northern  lake  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  ^,040 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Madison.  Wisconsin  was  organized  as  a  Territory 
July  .3.  1836,  and  admitted  as  a  State  May  29,  1848. 

Mineralogy. — The  total  shipments  of  ore  from  the  port  of  Ashland  during  1900 
amounted  to  2,633,687  tons.  In  1899  the  production  of  ore  at  Wisconsin  mines  was 
579.798  long  tons,  nearly  all  of  the  red  hematite  variety,  valued  at  $837,766.  The 
average  value  per  ton  was  $1.44.  The  ore  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Gogebic 
Range  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Quarry  products  for  1899  showed  an  advance 
over  the  yield  for  1898.  The  values  of  the  principal  kinds  of  stone  were:  Limestone, 
$826,486;  granite,  $270,538,  and  sandstone,  $132,901 ;  in  all  $1,229,925. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal 
crops  for  1900:  Corn,  49,547,240  bushels,  $16,350,589;  wheat,  13,166,599  bu^s, 
$8,426,623;  oats.  61.971,552  bushels,  $14,253,457;  barley,  6,259.179  bushels,  $2,754,039; 
rye,  3,010,437  bushels,  $1,475,114;  buckwheat,  385,462  bushels,  $227,423;  potatoes, 
15,619,641  bushels,  $4,373,499.  and  hay,  1,218.354  tons,  $il,7S7.ii6-  Wisconsin  hrfd 
third  rank  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  estimated  the  wool 
clip  for  1900  as  follows:  Number  of  sheep,  726,040;  wool,  wa^ed  and  unwadied, 
4,719,260  pounds;  wool,  scoured,  2,312,^7  pounds. 

Industries. — In  1899  the  number  of  cigar  factories  reporting  was  1022,  and  tobacco 
factories,  66.  The  output  for  the  calendar  year  was  88,967.567  cigars.  30B3  potmds 
of  plug  tobacco,  474.880  pounds  of  fine-cut,  5430,647  poutids  of  smoking,  and  35,13 
pounds  of  snuff ;  total  tobacco  produced,  5.9I3,X43  pounds.  The  total  amount  of  spirits 
rectified  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  l,6o2,ooi  gallons;  distilled 
spirits  gauged,  7,439.898  gallons,  and  fermented  liquors  produced,  3.157,7,55  barrels. 
The  creameries  in  the  State  numbered  954,  and  the  cheese  factories,  1461.  Wisconsin 
and  New  York  together  manufactured  three-quarters  of  the  entire  cheese  output 
of  the  United  States.  Wisconsin  lias  shared  in  the  gradual  decline  of  the  white-pine 
lumber  product  of  the  Northwest.  The  output  in  1900  was  2,106,317,000  feet,  as 
compared  with  3,964,000.000  feet  in  1899.  The  stock  on  hand  Zkcember  2,  1900.  was 
i>i73<775iOoo  feet.  Hemlock  lumber  showed  a  surprising  increase  in  pn^uction, 
the  amount  cut  being  479,571,000  feet  and  stock  on  hand  ^1,039.000  feet,  as  against 
290,954,000  feet  cut  and  tii,oto,ooo  feet  on  hand  in  1899.  During  190D  there  were 
147  commercial  and  business  failures,  or  thirty-eight-hundreddis  of  I  per  cent  of 
the  38,724  business  concerns  in  the  State- 
Co  »tw!t?rri?. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  port  of  Milwaukee  aggregated  in  value  $910,092,  and  the  exports,  $7475. 
an  increase  of  $285,535  'n  imports  and  of  $6148  in  exports;  total  foreign  trade, 
$917,567,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $291,683.  Ijike  shipments  from  Milwaukee  in  the 
year  1900  included  274,676  barrels  of  flour.  870,514  bushels  of  wheat.  31865J029  bu^wl« 
of  com,  5,687.342  bushels  of  oats,  4,718,977  bushels  of  barley.  Lake  receipts  of  coat 
amounted  to  1,538,288  tons. 
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Railways.— The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  86.01  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  6566.62. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  135  national  banks,  of  which  88  were 
in  operation,  44  in  liquidation,  and  3  insolvent.  The  active  capital  a^regated 
$10,321,370;  circulation  outstanding,  $4,708,717;  deposits,  $67,016^54,  and  reserve 
held,  $19,805,542.  The  State  banks  July  2,  1900,  numbered  137,  and  had  capital, 
$6,417,725;  deposits,  $45,929,285,  and  resources,  $54,719,436;  and  private  banks,  127, 
with  capital,  $1,136,000;  deposits,  $10,431,449,  and  resources,  $12,257,519.  One 
mutual  savings  banks  had  depositors,  2945;  deposits,  $568,187,  and  resources,  $598,771. 
There  were  also  52  building  and  loan  associations,  with  13,450  members  and  assets 
aggregating  $3,582,922.  Exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  at  Milwaukee  during  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1900,  aggr^ted  $298,024,593,  an  increase  of  $19,309,246 
over  the  preceding  y«ir. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuations  of  property  for  1899  were:  Real  estate, 
$519713.082;  personal  property,  $111,008,415;  railways.  $51,390,269;  total,  $682,111,- 
766.  Compared  with  the  figures  for  1898,  real  estate  shows  an  increase  in  value  of 
$37,430,051,  and  personal  property  a  decrease  of  $6,708,354. 

National  Guard. — The  "Wisconsin  National  Guard"  consists  of  8  staff  officers, 
67  cavalry.  69  artillery,  an4  2692  infantry.  The  total  number  of  militia  authorized 
is  3122.   The  State  appropriations  for  military  purposes  aggregated  $100,000. 

Education. — For  secondary  education  in  1899  there  were  183  public  high  schools, 
with  647  teachers  and  17.548  secondary  students;  and  25  private  secondary  schools, 
with  168  teachers  and  1419  secondary  students.  There  were  also  7  public  normal 
schools,  with  123  teachers  and  2729  students  in  normal  courses,  and  2  private  ones, 
with  15  teachers  and  79  students  in  normal  courses.  Ten  universities  and  colkges 
for  men  and  for  both  sexes  reported  233  professors  and  instructors,  3172  students 
in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $487,514;  and  1  college  for  women  reported 
16  professors  and  instructors,  147  preparatory  and  collegiate  students,  and  a  total 
income  of  $34,501.  The  professional  schools  comprised  4  theological  schools,  with 
28  instructors  and  309  students ;  2  law  schools,  with  la  instructors  and  359  students ; 
and  2  medical  schools,  with  69  instructors  and  199  students. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census  the  population  in  1890  was 
1.686.880;  in  1900,  2,069.042;  increase  for  the  decade.  382,162,  or  22.7  per  cent.  The 
five  largest  cities,  with  population  in  1900,  are:  Milwaukee,  285,315;  Superior,  31,091; 
Racine,  29.102;  La  Crosse,  28.895,  and  Oshkosh,  28,284. 

Direct  Primaries. — A  movement  has  been  started  in  Wisconsin  for  the  nomination 
of  all  important  elective  officers  by  primary  election,  instead  of  by  caucuses  and 
conventions.  The  Republican  party,  which  initiated  this  reform,  held  a  primary  in 
1900  for  the  nomination  of  governor,  which  resulted  in  making  the  Hon.  Robert  M. 

Fcdlette  the  nominee  of  his  party.  It  was  expected  that  in  case  of  Republican 
Tictory  at  the  polls  in  November,  the  following  plank  in  the  Republican  State 
platform  would  be  made  the  object  of  legislation :  "The  great  reformation  effected 
in  our  general  elections  through  the  Australian  ballot  inspired  us  with  confidence 
to  apply  the  same  method  in  making  nominations,  so  that  every  voter  may  exercise 
his  sovereign  right  of  choice  by  direct  vote  without  the  intervention  or  interference 
of  any  political  agency.  We,  therefore,  demand  that  caucuses  and  conventions  for 
the  nominations  of  candidates  for  office  be  abolished  by  legislative  enactment,  and 
that  all  candidates  for  State,  legislative,  congressional,  and  county  offices  be  nomi- 
nated at  primary  election  upon  the  same  day,  by  direct  vote,  under  the  Australian 
ballot" 

Electiotis. — ^The  State  election  of  1900  resulted  in  the  election  of  La  Follette 
(Rep.)  for  governor,  who  received  264,420  votes.  Bohmrich,  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee, received  160,774  votes.    Thus,  the  Republican  plurality  was  103.745. 

In  the  ten  Republican  representatives  to  the  56th  Congress  there  was  but  one 
change  made  for  the  57th  Congress.  In  the  ninth  district  Alexander  Stewart  (Rep.) 
was  succeeded  by  Webster  E.  Brown  (Rep,). 

In  the  State  Legislature  of  1900  there  were  31  Republicans  and  2  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  and  80  Republicans  and  20  Democrats  in  the  House.  In  the  Legislature 
of  1901  there  will  be  31  Republicans  and  2  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  83  Repub- 
licans and  17  Democrats  in  the  House. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  265,866  votes,  and  Brjjan  received 
159,285  votes.  In  1896  McKinley  received  268,135  votes,  and  Bryan  received  165,523. 
Thus.  McKinley's  plurality  increased  from  102,612  in  1896  to  1015,581  in  1900. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  Edward  Scofield ;  lieutenant-governor.  Jesse  Stone ;  secretary  of  state, 
\V.  H.  Froehlich;  treasurer,  J.  O.  Davidson;  attorney-general,  E.  R.  Hicks;  super- 
intendent of  education,  L.  D.  Harvey;  insurance  commissioner,  E.  Giljohan;  railroad 
commissioner,  Graham  L.  Rice — all  Republicans. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  justice,  J.  B.  Cassoday  (Rep.);  associate  justices,  J.  B. 
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Winslow  (Dem.),  C.  V.  Bardeen  <Rep.),  J.  E.  Dodge  (Dem.),  and  Roujet  D. 
Marshall  (Rep.);  clerk,  Clarence  Kellogg. 
State  officers  for  1901 :  Same  as  for  istoo,  except  Robert  La  FoIIette  succeeds 

Scofield  as  governor. 

Supreme  Court :  Same  as  for  igoo. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1900  (56th  Congress)  :  H.  A.  Cooper  (Racine), 
Herman  B.  Dahle  (Mount  Horeb),  Joseph  W.  Babcock  (Necedah),  Theobald 
Otjen  (Milwaukee),  Samuel  S.  Barney  (West  Bend),  James  H.  Davidson  (Osh- 
kosh),  John  J.  Esch  (La  Crosse),  Edward  S.  Minor  (Sturgeon  Bay),  Alexander 
Stewart  (Wausau),  and  John  J.  Jenkins  (Chippewa  Falls) — all  Republicans. 

Congressional  representatives  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900^  except 
that  Webster  F.  Brown  (Rhinelander)  replaces  Alexander  Stewart. 

Senators  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  John  C.  Spooner  (until  1903),  from  Madison, 
and  Joseph  V.  Quarles  (until  1905),  from  Milwaukee — ^both  Republicans. 

Senators  for  1901  C57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  1900. 

WISCONSIN,  UNIVEIRSTrT  OF,  Madison,  Wis.,  organized  1848.  The  occupancy 
of  the  great  library  building  erected  on  the  lower  campus,  the  construction  of  the 
new  building  for  the  college  of  engineering  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  and  the  enlargement 
of  University  Hall  are  the  most  important  features  of  thepfear  in  the  way  of  material 
improvements.  The  new  library  building  was  erected  for  the  State  Historical 
Society,  and  houses  the  university  collection  as  well  as  those  of  the  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey, 
offering  noteworthy  additional  facilities  for  research  and  study.  About  $50,000 
was  spent  during  the  year  on  additions  to  buildings  used  by  the  college  of  agri- 
culture. Important  internal  changes  during  the  biennial  term  1898-1900  include  the 
complete  organization  of  the  colleKe  of  engineering  and  the  appointment  of  Profes- 
sor J.  B.  Johnson,  formerly  of  Washington  University,  as  dean ;  an  enlargement 
of  the  summer  school,  which  was  made  a  summer  session  of  the  university;  the 
organization  of  a  school  of  commerce  within  the  collie  of  letters  and  science,  and 
the  division  of  the  school  of  economics,  political  science,  and  histoiy  so  as  to  form 
a  separate  school  of  history.  The  regents  have  had  under  consideration  plans  for 
incorporating  with  the  university  a  medical  branch  or  college  located  in  the  dty  of 
Milwaukee  and  also  for  founding  a  department  for  the  promotion  of  the  important 
subject  of  forestry,  an  art  especially  applicable  to  Wisconsin.  Sufficient  funds  are 
as  yet  lacking  for  the  execution  of  both  these  plans.  Another  matter  affecting  the 
university  was  the  change  in  the  method  by  which  the  State  provides  the  revenue 
of  the  university.  The  income  was  changed  from  a  tax  of  a  fraction  of  a  mill  to  an 
annual  a^ipropriation  of  an  amount  equivalent  to  that  formerly  raised  by  the  millage 
tax.  This  change  places  the  university  in  a  position  where  the  income  will  not 
increase  as  the  valuation  of  State  pr(q»erty  advances  and  as  the  number  of  students 
increases  with  the  advance  of  population.  The  total  instructing  staff  was  147;  and 
the  number  of  students,  excluding  duplicated  names,  but  including  341  in  the 
summer  session  and  36  in  the  library  school,  was  2422,  distributed  as  follows: 
College  of  letters  and  science,  1096;  mechanics  and  engineering,  327;  agricultnre, 
381;  Taw,  231;  pharmacy,  51;  music,  193.   See  UNrvERSiTiEs  and  Colleges. 

WI8B,  Isaac  Mayer,  a  prominent  Jewish  rabbi,  died  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  March 
26,  1900.  He  was  for  many  years  the  recognized  leader  in  the  movement  for  a 
united  and  progressive  Judaism.  Born  March  29,  1819,  at  Steingrub,  Bohemia,  in 
1843  he  became  rabbi  of  a  small  congregation  at  Radnitz.  He  soon  gave  expression 
to  what  were  then  considered  opinions  of  a  revolutionary  character  in  both  religion 
and  politics.  Becoming  convinced  that  he  could  be  of  greater  usefulness  in  a  land  of 
less  trammelled  speech,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1846.  His  first  congregation 
was  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  the  strictly  orthodox  and  unprogressivc  element  took 
so  unkindly  to  his  efforts  for  liberality  and  reform  that  he  withdrew  and  organized 
a  reform  congregation.  In  1854  he  became  rabbi  of  the  Bene  Yeshurun  congregation 
in  Cincinnati,  and  in  the  same  year  founded  The  Israelite,  a  periodical  whose  name 
was  later  changed  to  The  American  Israelite,  and  in  1855  he  established  Die  Deborah, 

Jublished  in  German.  He  remained  the  editor  of  these  magazines  and  of  the  Chicago 
sraclite,  which  he  subsequently  established,  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  rabbi 
aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  college  where  youi^  men  could  be  prepared  for  the 
Jewish  pulpit,  and  after  repeated  attempts  the  college — Hebrew  Union  C^l^;e,  Cin- 
cinnati— ^was  founded  in  1875,  and  later,  through  his  efforts,  a  ^od — the  C^tral 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  which  meets  annually — was  organized  in  1889, 
Rabbi  Wise  becoming  president  of  both  organizations.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
ambitious  theological  works.  In  1854  appeared  the  History  of  the  Israelitish 
Nation,  which  was  severely  criticised  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  but  which  is  said 
to  be  the  first  rational  account  of  Judaism  in  English.  Among  his  other  writings 
are:  Judaism,  its  Doctrines  and  Duties;  Origin  of  Christianity;  Judaism  and 
Christianity:  Their  Agreements  and  Disagreements;  The  Martyrdom  of  Jesus  of 
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Nazareth;  The  Cosmic  God;  Tlu  History  of  the  Hebrews'  Second  Commonwealth; 
A  Defence  of  Judaism  Versus  Proselytizing  Christianity;  Pronaos  to  Holy  Writ. 

WOIiOOOT,  Roger,  former  governor  of  Massachusetts,  died  December  21,  igoo. 
He  was  born  in  Boston  in  i&47i  being  a  great-grandson  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  of  its  law 
school,  he  began  public  life  in  1877  with  his  election  to  the  Common  Council  of 
Boston.  During  1882-85  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. In  18^  he  was  elected  lieutenant-Kovemor  and  served  until  1896.  That 
same  year,  on  the  death  of  Governor  GreennalKe,  he  bec^e  acting  governor,  and 
was  chosen  to  the  office  at  the  two  succeeding  elections.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Republican  Qnb.  and  a  prominent  figure  in  the  social  life  of 
Boston. 

WOBtAirS  OOItlAOB  OF  BALTHCOBE,  a  leading  woman's  college  at  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  was  founded  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  opened  in  1888. 
During  the  academic  year  1899-1900  the  faculty  numbered  30  and  the  student  body 
319.  The  college  library  contains  7600  volumes.  The  income  for  the  college  year 
for  educational  purposes  was  $65,583,  and  about  $59,000  was  received  in  gifts. 
Twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  invested  in  property  and  endowments. 
The  college  grants  the  degrees  A.B.  and  A.M. 

WOMAN  BUFFBAau  ASSOOIATION,  NATIONAL  AUBRIOAN,  organ- 
ized in  1868.  It  seeks  to  organize  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  in 
all  the  States  of  the  Union.  General  meeting  for  1901  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  President,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt;  secretary,  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Aveiy, 
4069  Powelton  Ave..  Philadelphia. 

WOBSBN^B  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANOB  TTNIOIT  NA.TIONAIi,  organized 
November,  1874,  had  in  1900  a  membership  of  300,00a  It  claims  to  be  the  largest 
society  ever  composed  exclusively  of  women,  and  is  oivanized  in  every  State  and 
Territory.  Its  work  progresses  along  six  great  lines:  (i)  Organization;  (2)  pre- 
ventive; (3)  education;  (4)  evai^elistlc ;  (5)  social;  (6)  legal.  These  embrace 
thirty-eight  well-organized  departments.  Some  200,000  children  are  being  taught  in 
what  are  called  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legions.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Union 
all  but  two  States  now  require  instruction  in  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  to  be 
given  in  the  public  schools  in  connection  with  the  study  of  physiology.  The  society 
has  been  a  factor  in  State  and  national  legislation  along  many  reform  lines.  It  has 
been  instrumental  in  raising  the  age  of  consent  in  nearly  every  State.  During  1900 
it  led  in  efforts  to  prevent  the  seating  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the  polygamist,  in  Congress, 
and  in  securing  the  anti-canteen  law  for  the  army.  The  enforcement  of  -law  has 
been  an  important  part  of  its  work.  Total  abstinence  for  the  individual  and  prohibi- 
tion for  the  State  are  basic  principles.  The  society  publishes  the  Unwn  Si£nal  and 
the  Young  Crusader.  Annual  meeting  for  1901,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  in  November. 
President,  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens;  secretary,  Mrs.  Susanna  M.  D.  Fry,  Rest 
Cottage,  Evanston,  111.   Headqtiarters,  Rest  Cot^^,  Evanston,  111. 

WOODGATB^  Sir  Edward  Robert  Prevost,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  major-general  in  the 
British  army,  died  near  the  Mooi  River,  Natal,  in  March,  1900,  from  a  wound 
received  in  the  action  at  Spion  Kop  on  January  24.^  Bom  November  i,  1845,  he 
was  educated  at  Radley  and  Sandhurst,  and  in  1865  joined  the  Fourth  King's  Own 
(now  the  Royal  Lancaster)  Regiment,  with  which  in  1868  he  served  in  the  Abyssinian 
expedition.  He  participated  in  the  Ashanti  war  of  1873-74,  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Kumassi.  In  1878  he  was  sent  to  South  Africa  on  special  service  and 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  Zulu  War  of  1879.  In  April,  1898,  Colonel  Wpodgate 
was  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  to  organize  the  new  West  African  regiment,  which  was 
soon  employed  in  quelling  native  disorders.  The  Ashanti  climate  forced  Woodgate 
to  return  to  England  in  1899.  For  his  services  he  was  made  a  K.C.M.G.  When  the 
Fifth  Division,  under  Genera!  Sir  Charles  Warren,  was  formed  upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  Anglo-Boer  War  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Eleventh,  or  Lancashire, 
Brigade,  reached  Durban  in  December,  crossed  the  Tugela  with  General  Warren 
on  the  l6th  of  January,  and  on  the  night  of  the  23d  occupied  Spion  Kop.  Here  on 
the  following  day,  Woodgate,  now  a  general,  received  a  mortal  wound. 

WOOL  AND  WOOLIiBN  MAN0FAOTURE.  The  year  1900  has  been  a  year 
of  depression  in  the  wool  trade.  The  enormous  stock  of  352,247,389  pounds  was  car- 
ried over  to  1901,  against  157,398,879  pounds  carried  over  from  1899  to  1900,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter.  It  is  stated  that  the  use  of  wool 
has  been  greatly  restricted  on  account  of  the  high  price,  more  shoddy  and  cotton 
being  used.  The  practice  of  weighting  worsted  is  also  increasing,  the  gciods  being 
soaked  in  mineral  salts,  such  as  sulphates  of  alum,  lead,  zinc,  and  magnesium,  which 
increases  their  weight  15  per  cent.  The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
reports  the  total  wool  product  for  the  year  1900  as  288,636,621  pounds,  and  the 
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world's  production  as  2.685,105,013  pounds'.  The  number  of  sheep  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  41,883.065.  which,  reckoned  at  an  average  value  of  $2.93,  makes  a 
total  value  of  $122,665,913.  One  less  woollen  mill,  or  48  in  all,  was  constructed  in 
1900  than  in  1899.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Textile  World,  shows  the 
exports  and  imports  of  raw  wool,  shoddy  and  yarn  for  the  last  ten  years: 


Raw  Wool. 

Year 
Jnne  S». 

Gx  porta. 

Import* 

Shod  ST  Importb. 

Tabv  IxroBTs. 

Poun'ls. 

Valac. 

PouDdfl. 

Valae. 

Pounda. 

Value, 

PoandB. 

Value. 

18B1  

1892 
1893  . 
1W4  . 
1895 
1890 

1897  

18!W  

1890 
1900 

201,000 

!02,i)00 
91.000 

B90.000 
4,289,000 
0,945,000 
5,270,000 

121,000 
1,808,000 
2,900,000 

8894,000 
306,000 

mooo 

906.000 
4,M4,000 
8,569,(00 
6.199,000 
.  180,000 
2,3T9,0[PO 
3,«7*,00O 

12'>,. It 

17v.4:i:'.,«8s 

80t-,u;j:i,906 
3»>.'.ili,47:) 
a5i(,>;.'>t.>,i>,i0 
ia:.7%,;(03 

l',W,'.<iKi,fi00 
;;io,6(Xi,iwo 

>il,|i><i,ilOO 
SJy, !"".!.  1.00 
81S,'XH).(.I00 
rir)7,5i  i().tioo 
ii;7.^i,<XW 

a?.:ioo,iioo 
lhJi:,(XM>,iXiO 

1,200.000 
300,000 
10U,OOU 
14,100,000 
18,700,000 
49.900,000 
8,300,000 
300,000 
400,000 
400,000 

I4SO.O0O 

90,000 
110,000 

60,000 
1,980,000 
2,<tfiO,000 
6,980.000 

690,000 

rra,ooo 

90,000 

2.000,000 
1,WO,000 
1,800,000 

Hn,ooo 

2,400,000 
2.000.000 
1,800,000 
300,000 
300,000 
U0,000 

$1,190,000 
7M,000 
690,000 
960,000 

i,nn,ooo 

1,000,000 
900,009 
190,000 
110,010 
180,000 

WOOLIiET,  John  Granville,  was  nominated  for  the  presidenc>'  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Prohibition  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  in  June,  1900.  Mr. 
Woolley  has  been  well  known  as  a  lecturer  since  1888.  He  was  born  at  Collinsville, 
O..  February  ig,  1850,  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  iSt'i.  and  in 
1885  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  practised  his 
profession  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  in  New  York.  In  1896  he  declined  the  presi- 
dential nomination  of  the  Prohibition  party.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Sower;  Ctvili- 
sation  by  Faith,  and  The  Christian  Citisen  (1898),  and  the  editor  of  The  Chicago 
Lever. 

WUHU.    See  Chinese  Empire  (paragraph  Cities  of  China). 

Wn  TINa  FANO,  the  Chinese  minister  to  the  United  States,  was  bom  near 
Canton  about  hfty  years  ago.  He  was  educated  at  Canton  and  at  Hong  Kong,  where 
his  father  was  a  merchant  The  circumstances  of  his  early  life  made  him  feel  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  of  English  law.  He  there- 
fore went  to  England  in  1874,  where  he  studied  law,  and  was  made  a  barrister  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  London.  On  his  journey  home  in  1877  Mr.  \Vu  6rst  visited  the 
United  States.  The  following  five  years  he  practised  law  with  success  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  He  was 
for  a  term  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation  in  Tokio,  Japan,  and  also  secretary  of 
the  peace  commission  to  Japan.  The  skill  which  he  had  opportunity  to  show  in  the 
subsequent  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  tKO  countries  resulted  in  his  ap- 
pointment in  May,  1897,  to  his  present  position  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  By  his  suavity  and 
cordiality  Minister  Wu  immediately  won  a  popularity  at  Washington  which  served 
him  well  during  the  difficulties  of  the  summer  of  igoo.  During  the  days  of  excite- 
ment over  the  fate  of  the  legations  at  Peking  Minister  Wu  firmly  believed  in  their 
safety.  He  succeeded  in  sending  a  message  to  the  American  minister  at  Peking.  Mr. 
Conger  {qi'-)  and  in  receiving  a  reply  when  no  one  could  obtain  tidings  from  that 
city.  Minister  Wu  uses  the  English  language  fluently.  He  has  lectured  and  written 
on  various  subjects,  including  Confucianism  and  America's  trade  with  China. 

WTOMINO,  a  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  has  an  area  of  97,890 
sguare  miles.   The  capital  is  Cheyenne.   Wyoming  became  a  State  on  July  10.  189a 

Mineralogy. — The  rank  of  third  place  among  the  coal  States  west  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi gained  by  Wyoming  in  1898,  was  maintained  in  1899,  when  the  total  product 
was  3.837,392  short  tons,  valued  at  $4,742,525.  This  output  was  nearly  i.ooo.ooo  tons 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  about  three  times  as  targe  as  it  was  ten 
years  before.  The  quarry  products  in  1899  were  sandstone,  granite,  and  limestone, 
with  a  total  valuation  of  $36,025.  The  petroleum  yield  amounted  to  5560  barrels, 
valued  at  $38,920.  The  estimated  production  of  gold  in  1900  was  i20o'fine  ounces; 
value,  $24,806. 

Agriculture. — The  following  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  principal  crops 
for  1900:  Com.  81,702  bushels,  $49.021 ;  wheat,  366,414  bushels,  $278,475;  oats,  630,- 
272  bushels,  $296,228;  potatoes,  388.179  bushels,  $263,962,  and  hay,  493,446  tons, 
$3,602,156.  The  number  and  assessed  value  of  farm  animals  in  1900  was  as  follows: 
Horses,  85,609,  $i,433.7Si;  mules  and  asses,  1133,  $47,563;  cattle,  359.069,  16,154,640; 
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swine,  3190,  and  shtto,  2j624,QB9,  95,42(^3.  According  to  an  estimate  pub- 

lished in  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Wyoming 
held  second  rank  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  wool  in  1900.  The  estimate 
placed  the  yield  at  21,549,231  pounds  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool,  and  7,111,246 
pounds  of  scoured  wool.  According  to  the  State  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners,  the 
sheep  on  September  i,  1900,  numbered  3,254,366,  and  lambs,  i355,i3i;  total,  5,109,- 
497,  valued  at  $14,668,904,  giving  to  Wyoming  first  place  in  the  aggregate  value  of 
sheep. 

Railways. — The  new  railway  construction  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1900 
amounted  to  145-96  miles,  giving  the  State  a  total  mileage  of  I37a22.  The  total 
assessed  valuation  of  railway  property  in  1900  was  $7,353,^,  an  increase  of  $19,375 
in  a  year. 

Banks. — On  October  31,  1900,  there  were  18  national  banks  orranixed  within  the 
State,  of  which  14  were  in  operation,  2  in  liquidation,  and  2  insolvent.  The  active 
capital  aggregated  $885,000;  circulation  outstanding,  $379,215;  deposits,  $3,982,547, 
and  reserve  held,  $1,243,821.  The  State  banks,  June  29,  1900,  numbered  9,  and  had 
capital,  $122,000;  deposits,  $627,381,  and  resources,  $820,173;  and  private  banles,  11, 
with  capital,  |i76,868;  deposits,  $1,090,905,  and  resources,  $1,321,635. 

Finances. — ^The  balance  in  the  State  treasury,  September  30,  1898,  was  $90,884; 
receipts  for  the  year  1808-99.  $292,148;  receipts  for  the  year  1899-igoo,  $372,167;  total 
receipts  plus  balance,  $764,199;  disbursements  for  189&-99,  $2^,004;  disbursements 
for  1899-1900.  $284,552;  balance,  September  30,  1900,  $191,643.  The  total  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  State  on  October  i,  1900,  was  $320,000,  alt  drawing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1900  was  $37,892,304, 
a  gain  over  1899  of  $2,313,497.  The  State  tax  levy  for  1900  was  six  mills— a  reduc- 
tion of  %  mill  from  the  levy  of  1899. 

Insurance. — The  following  statement  gives  comparative  statistics  of  insurance  in 
the  State  for  1898  and  iSgg: 

Kind  of  Y  Risks      Premium    Losses  Losses 

Insurance.  Written.   Received.     Paid.  Incurred. 

Fire   1898   $6,069,391   $117,758     $27,989  $26,646 

Fire   1899     6.547,493     135-429      3ft647  4S.8i8 

Life   1898       791.363     135.940  17.240   

Life   1899     1,474.527     170.064  77.468   

Accident  and  Miscellaneous  1898     1,226,117       10,323        3,aoi  3,223 

Accident  and  Miscellaneous  1899     1.652,306      14,074       4,505  4,505 

Education. — For  secondary  education  in  1899,  there  were  6  public  high  schools, 
with  13  teachers  and  269  secondary  students,  and  2  private  secondary  sdhools,  with 
8  teachers  and  73  secondary  students.  One  college  for  both  sexes  reported  14  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  140  students  in  all  departments,  and  a  total  income  of  $>^- 
219.    No  normal  or  professional  school  was  reported. 

Population. — According  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  in  1890  was 
60.705;  in  1900,  92,531;  increase  for  the  decade,  31.826. 

Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment. — A  proposed  constitutional  amendment  was 
rejected  at  the  elections  held  in  November.  If  carried,  this  amendment  would  have 
permitted  counties  in  the  States  to  refund  their  indebtedness  outstanding  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1899,  irrespective  of  whether  a  part  of  this  indebtedness  was  in  excess  of  that 
permitted  by  the  constituion. 

Elections.'-^ln  1898,  at  the  State  elections,  the  Republican  candidate,  Richards,  re- 
ceived 10.383  votes  and  Alger,  the  Democratic  candidate,  received  8989  votes.  Thus 
the  Republican  plurality  was  1394.  There  was  no  change  in  igoo  in  the  congressional 
representative  at  large.  The  State  Legislature  in  1900  consisted,  in  the  Senate,  of  13 
Republicans  and  5  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  38  Republicans.  In  1901  the 
Legislature  will  consist  of  18  Republicans  and  i  Democrat  in  the  Senate,  and  of  35 
Repnblicans  and  2  Democrats  in  the  House. 

In  the  national  election  McKinley  received  74.482  wtes  and  Bryan  received  10.164 
votes.  In  1896  McKinley  received  10,072,  and  Bryan,  10.655.  Thu^  Brj'an's  plurality 
of  583  in  1896  was  lost  and  McKtnley's  plurality  was  4219  in  1900. 

State  Officers  and  National  Representatives. — State  officers  for  1900:  Executive — 
governor,  De  Forest  Richards;  secretary  of  state.  F.  Chatterton ;  treasurer.  G.  E. 
Abbott;  auditor,  Leroy  Grant;  adjutant-general.  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel ;  superintendent 
of  education,  T.  T.  Tynan — all  Republicans. 

Snprcme  Court:  Chief  justice.  C.  N.  Potter  fRep.)  :  associate  justices,  Samuel  T. 
Corn  (Don.),  Jesse  Knight  (Rei>.)  ;  clerk,  R.  C.  Morris. 

State  officers  for  1901 :  Executive— same  as  for  1900,  except  that  Frank  A.  Stitzer 
re^aces  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel  as  adjutant-general. 

Supreme  Court :  Sams  as  for  1900. 
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Congressional  representative  for  1900  (56th  Congress) :  Frank  W.  Mondell  (Rep.), 
from  Newcastle. 

Congressional  representative  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Same  as  for  190a 
Senators  for  1900  (s6th  Congress)  :  Francis  E.  Warren  (until  1901),  from  Ch^r- 
enne,  and  Clarence  D.  Clark  (until  1905),  from  Evanston — both  Rq>ublicans. 

Senators  for  1901  (57th  Congress)  :  Clarence  D.  Clark  (nntil  1905),  from  Evan- 
ston ;  one  vacancy. 

TAOHHNG.  The  chief  interest  in  yachting  circles  in  ipoo  was  centred  in  the 
four  70-footers  built  on  similar  designs  by  the  Herreshoffs.  These  yachts  were 
the  Mineola,  owned  by  August  Belmont;  the  Rainbow,  (^melius  Vanderbilt;  the 
Yankee,  Harry  Payne  Whitney  and  Herman  B.  Duryea,  and  the  Virginia,  W.  K 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.  Among  the  many  races  arran^d  for  these  yachts  was  a  series  of 
ten  held  by  the  Newport  Yacht  Racing  Association  for  a  $1000  cup  and  a  contesi 
over  the  Sandy  Hook  course  for  a  $2500  cup,  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  LiptoiL  The 
Mineola  won  13  firsts  out  of  the  races  sailed  between  two  or  more  of  the  four 
during  the  season;  the  Rainbow  won  8  out  of  27  races,  including  the  Lipton  Cup; 
the  Yankee  won  6  out  of  21,  and  the  Virginia,  l  out  of  20.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  the  owner  of  Rainbow  was  informed  in  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Duryea. 
who  had  managed  the  Yankee,  that  he  had  violated  the  rules  by  putting  on  extra 
ballast  without  a  remeasurement.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  thereupon  informed  the  various 
committees  of  his  oversight,  and  declined  all  the  cups  won  by  the  Rainbow,  which 
were  in  turn  refused  by  those  yachts  which  would  have  won  them  on  default.  In 
the  class  of  51-footers  some  interesting  sport  was  furnished  by  the  arrival  from 
England  of  the  fast  Astrild  and  Isolde.  A  special  series  of  races  was  arranged 
for  30-footers,  lasting  all  summer,  which  were  won  by  Wawa;  second,  Dorothy; 
third,  Esperansa;  fourth,  Vaquero  III.  An  interesting  series  of  races  in  th*  class 
of  21-foot  raceabouts  closed  with  a  meeting  between  the  champions  Scamp  and  Jolly 
Roger,  which  was  won  by  the  last  named.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  again  challenged 
for  the  America's  Cup  for  1901,  and  two  yachts  are  being  built  to  defend  it.  one 
for  the  New  York  Y.  C.  by  Herreshoff  and  one  unofficidly  by  Crowninshield.  of 
Boston.  The  cup  races  will  begin  August  2a  The  international  contest  with 
Canada  for  the  Seawanhaka  Cup  was  sailed  At^ust  3-7,  and  won  in  three  straight 
races  by  the  Red  Coat,  Royal  Canadian  Y.  C,  over  the  Minnesota,  White  Bear 
Y.  C.  The  White  Bear  and  Rochester  yacht  clubs  challenged  for  the  cup  for  1901. 
but  a  challenge  from  the  Sailing  Club,  of  England,  was  accepted  instead,  so  that 
there  will  be  two  British  yachts  competing  in  American  waters  in  1901.^  The  intcr- 
lake  trophy  was  won  by  the  Genesee,  Rochester  Y.  C,  over  the  Minota,  Royai 
Canadian  Y.  C.  The  schooner  Endymion,  George  Lord  Day.  made  a  transatlantic 
record  run  of  3200  knots  in  13  days  20  hours  during  July.  _  The  New  York  Y.  C. 
took  possession  of  a  new  city  clubhouse  in  December,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

TAXJB  UNIVBR8ITT.  One  of  the  most  noUble  matters  of  legislation  at  Yale 
during  the  college  year  1899-1900  was  the  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  in 
the  academic,  or  college,  department.  The  work  of  the  senior  jrear  has  been  made 
entirely  elective.  The  rules  regarding  the  junior  year  remain  unchanged,  but  in 
sophomore  year  a  sufficient  range  of  choice  is  allowed  to  enable  the  student  to  make 
his  course  during  that  year  the  basis  for  the  study  of  some  specif  line  during  the 
succeeding  years.  The  effect  of  this  innovation  is  most  conspicuous  in  mathematics, 
in  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  history.  The  change  thus  effected  is  significant,  since 
it  denotes  the  final  acceptance  by  the  most  conservative  of  our  American  universities 
of  the  principles  of  the  elective  system  in  the  Arts  courses.  "This  chaiu^  was 
necessary,"  writes  the  nrestdent  of  the  university  in  his  annual  report,  "in  order  that 
the  graduate  Of  Yale  (Jollege  might  stand  on  tlK  sanne  level  in  beiginniM  his  profes- 
sional studies  which  is  attained  b^  the  graduates  of  other  first-rate  coTl^res  at  the 
present  day."  The  total  gifts  received  or  pledged  at  the  close  of  the  coll^  year  for 
the  bicentennial  funds  amounted  to  $1,090,000,  and  a  large  amount  was  received 
besides  in  special  gifts.  Of  these,  the  most  important  was  one  of  $150,000  from  the 
Pinchot  family  for  the  endowment  of  the  Yale  Forest  School,  which  is  the  second 
school  of  its  kind  to  be  founded  in  the  United  States.  This  new  department  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Henry  S.  Graves  of  the  United  States  Division  of  Forestry, 
and  its  demonstration  areas  will  include  forest  lands  in  the  estate  of  ^[r.  J.  W. 
Pinchot,  near  Milford,  Penn.,  and  lands  in  the  Adirondacks  belonging  to  Mr. 
William  Rockefeller  and  to  the  International  Paper  Company.  A  special  conrse 
has  been  instituted  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  for  students  who  may  afterward 
study  forestry,  and  an  independent  course  of  study  in  sanitary  engineering.  W.  A 
Rt^rs,  '74,  gave  $5000  for  3  scholarship  in  biology  and  chemistry  in  the  Sheffield 
School,  and  a  fellowship  of  $10,000  was  given  to  the  college  in  memory  of  Theodore 
Cuyler,  *82.   Several  tmportaot  lecturewips  were  established.   Wiltiam  E.  Dodger 
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of  New  York,  gave  $30,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  course  on  The  Responsibilities 
of  Citizenship,  to  be  given  tn  an  annual  series  by  a  lecturer  of  distinguished  attain- 
ments. Rutherford  Trowbridge,  as  a  memorial  of  his  father,  gave  $5000  to  provide 
public  lectures  in  the  art  school,  and  the  university  has  appropriated  an  equal 
amount  for  similar  lectures  in  the  musical  school.  Mrs.  Isaac  H.  Bromley,  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  gave  $5000  for  a  course  on  journalism,  literature,  or  public 
affairs.  The  musical  department  has  arranged  to  assume  the  management  of  the 
New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra.  Amon^  building  plans  and  operations  may  be 
noted  the  completion  of  the  law  school  building;  the  purchase  of  a  block  of  land 
next  to  the  hospital  by  the  medical  department ;  the  erection  of  a  memorial  gateway 
by  the  class  of  'q7;  plans  for  a  dormitory,  to  be  called  Fayerweather  Hall  and  to 
be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1901 ;  the  new  administration  building,  to  be  finished 
at  the  same  time;  and  the  yet  unpublished  plans  for  the  bicentennial  buildings. 
About  $200,000  was  received  during  the  year  in  addition  to  gifts  already  mentioned 
— $100,000  from  the  estate  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  about  $50,000  from  the  estate 
of  Charles  J.  StUle,  $30,000  from  the  estate  of  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  and  $15,000 
from  the  estate  of  Catherine  W.  Jorman.  The  Peabody  Museum  has  been  much 
enriched  by  the  collections  of  Professor  Marsh.  The  library,  whose  average  annua! 
growth  is  about  13,000  volumes,  received  during  the  eighteen  months  ending  with 
the  year  1899-1900  about  21,530  volumes  and  16,250  pamphlets,  of  which  9500  volumes 
and  the  pamphlets  were  gifts.  The  most  important  gifts  were  Professor  Marsh's 
library  of  5000  volumes  and  over  2000  volumes  from  the  library  of  Professor 
James  D.  Dana. 

October  20-23,  ^  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  a 

charter  to  Yale  College.  There  will  be  addresses  by  distinguished  alumni  and 
representatives  of  European  and  American  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  new 
dining  hall  and  administration  building  will  be  dedicated,  A  series  of  important 
mont^aphs  will  be  published,  and  there  will  be  exhibitions  of  educational  and 
other  material  connected  with  the  university.   See  Universities  and  Ouxeges. 

TAMAQATA,  Aritouo,  Marquis,  who  was  premier  of  Japan  from  November, 
1898,  until  his  resignation  in  September,  1900,  was  bom  in  1838.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  overthrowing  of  the  old  autocratic  authority  toward  the  middle  of  the 
century,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  was  appointed  second  vice-minister  of 
war  under  the  new  regime.  In  1869  he  was  sent  to  Russia  and  France  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  their  military  institutions.  In  1877  he  showed  exceptional 
ability  in  the  Satsuma  rebellion,  and  in  the  following  year  was  given  command  of 
the  imperial  guard  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  general  stan.  He  was  prime 
minister  from  1889  until  1891,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  of  justice.  During 
the  war  with  China  he  proved  himself  an  able  strategist,  and  after  having  expelled 
the  Chinese  from  Corea,  he  was  created  marquis  in  1895.  Yanu^ta's  policy  has 
consistently  been  the  adoption  of  Western  ideas;  his  interests  have  been  directed 
toward  the  organization  of  the  Japanese  army,  which  through  his  energy  has  become 
one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  world.  As  prime  minister  he  has  stiti  further 
strengthened  the  army  and  navy  with  an  eye  to  a  possible  war  with  Russia.  He 
was  succeeded  as  premier  by  the  Marquis  Ito  ig.v.). 

TBIJOW  nrVBH.  The  controversy  between  the  disciples  of  Professor  J. 
Sanarelli,  of  Bologna  and  Montevideo,  and  the  opponents  of  his  theory  has  contin- 
ued during  1900.  In  1895  he  announced  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  icteroides  and 
claimed  that  it  was  the  pathogenic  organism  of  yellow  fever.  This  bacillus  is 
found  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  persons  sick  with  or  dead  of  the  disease,  but  not 
in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  It  is  alwa;^s  associated  with  other  microbes  (bacillus 
coli  icteroides  and  bacillus  coli  conceniricus,  Fitzpatrick),  and  its  presence  is  very 
transitory.  It  is  anaerobic ;  and  mould,  warmth,  moisture,  and  absence  of  ventilation 
—conditions  found  on  shipboard — stimulate  its  growth.  It  dies  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  65"  Centigrade.  It  flourishes  in  sea-water.  Its  toxin  is  extremely 
active,  producii^  in  most  domestic  animals  the  same  lesion  as  the  bacilli  themselves. 
Sanarelli  reports  having  inoculated  5  persons  with  a  bouillon  culture  of  the  bocUlus 
icteroides,  producing  typical  yellow  fever  with  all  its  symptoms  and  anatomical 
conditions.  Among  those  who  have  confirmed  Sanarelli  in  this  country  are  the 
members  of  the  commission  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  Drs. 
Eugene  Wasdin  and  H.  D.  Geddings,  who  prepared  a  report  in  1899.  Proust  and 
Wurtz  have  lately  compiled  the  opmions  of  those  who  confirm  Sanarelli.  Wasdin 
^ves  the  following  figures,  percentages  of  isolations  of  haeillus  icteroides  from 
persons  ill  with  yellow  fever  by  the  investigators  named:  Geddings  and  Wasdin, 
92.8;  P.  E.  Archinard,  85;  Potier,  82.6*  Sanarelli,  55;  Lutz,  of  S5o  Paulo,  50; 
Agramonte,  33.3  per  cent.  The  bacillus  x  of  Sternberg  is  a  distinct  micro-organism 
from  the  baculus  icteroides,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  colon  group. 

Yellow  fever  was  epidemic  in  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  during  the  whole  of  the 
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year  igoa  In  August  two  cases  were  rqwrtcd  at  Tampa,  Ha.  In  the  same  monA 
a  case  appeared  in  the  port  of  New  York  City  in  the  person  of  a  passenger  from 
Havana  on  the  Spanish  steamer  Montserrat.  In  October  a  saloon  passenger  on  the 
Ward  Line  steamer  Havana  was  quarantined  at  New  York  City  becanse  of  yellow 
fever.  In  August,  Cuba's  quota  of  yellow-fev^r  victims  began  to  increase  in  Pinar 
del  Rio  and  in  Havana,  the  number  in  the  latter  city  growing  from  35  to  59.  Most 
of  these  patients  were  non-immune  Spaniards  and  immigrants  from  the  Canary 
Islands.  Early  in  September  204  cases  and  34  deaths  were  reported  for  the  fir^t 
26  days  of  August,  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  the  fever  in  the  month  beinp 
40.  At  the  end  of  September  a  hundred  cases  of  the  fever  were  under  treatment  in 
Havana.  During  September  257  cases  were  treated  with  a  mortality  of  25  per  cent. 
Comparisons  with  the  preceding  two  years  should  be 'made  onlsr  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  in  August,  1898,  the  blockade  stopped  all  immigration,  and  that 
immigration  in  1899  began  only  in  September.  There  was  no  case  of  yellow  fever 
in  Santiago  during  1900.  In  Senegal,  West  Africa,  the  mortality  of  those  attacked 
by  yellow  fever  reached  86  per  cent.,  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  perished. 
The  negroes  were  immune.    See  Serum-therapy  and  Vital  Statistics. 

TOUNG,  Samuel  Baldwin  Marks,  brigadier-general  United  States  Army,  has 
been  in  active  service  in  the  Philippines  durii^  the  past  two  years.  General  Young 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1840,  and  entered  the  Union  Army  as  private  in  the 
Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in  1861.  Afterward  commissioned  captain  in  the 
Fourth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  he  was  appointed  major  in  1862,  lieutenant-ccdonel  in 
1864,  and  for  his  gallant  services  in  the  final  campai^in  against  Lee  in  1865  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general.  Entering  the  regular  army  in  1866  as  second  lieutenant, 
he  was  promoted  in  regtilar  course,  and  was  made  colonel  of  the  Third  Cavalry  in 
1897.  During  the  Spanish  War  General  Young  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  and  then  major-general.  He  then  served  in  the  Philippines  and 
received  the  commission  of  brigadier-general  in  1900.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
General  Young  inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  upon  the  insurgent  forces  in  northern  Luzon. 
In  July  he  installed  a  municipal  government  at  Vigan  in  this  same  district  and  was 
kept  busy  during  the  summer  by  various  uprisings. 

TOUNa  MBN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION.  The  first  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  was  organized  in  London  in  1844  by  Sir  George  Williann, 
then  a  merchant's  clerk,  "for  the  spiritual  improvement  ot  the  young  men  in  the 
drapery  trade."  The  first  societies  in  North  America  were  organized  at  Montreal 
and  Boston  in  December,  1851.  The  semicentennial  of  this  event  is  to  be  celebrated 
in  Boston,  June  11-16,  1901.  The  associations  now  exist  on  every  continent,  num- 
bering in  all  6192,  with  a  membership  of  521,077,  and  owning  640  buildings,  valued 
at  $26,322,010.  The  North  American  group  numbers  1439  as'^ociations,  with  255,472 
members,  359  buildings,  valued  at  $20,378,480.  In  the  British  Empire  there  are 
1410  associations,  with  116,316  members  and  148  buildings,  valued  at  $3,974,960. 
The  North  American  associations  report  nearly  80,000  men  using  physic^  means, 
26,000  diflFerent  studies  in  educational  classes,  and  an  average  datW  attendance  at  their 
rooms  of  81,000.  In  this  group  the  general  departments  arc  City  and  Town,  Rail- 
road, Student,  Army  and  Navy,  Colored  Men  and  Indians;  there  is  also  a  Foreign 
Department,  including  work  in  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  and  BrazU.  The  North 
American  work  is  supervised  by  an  international  committee  with  headquarters  at 
No.  3  West  Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York.  L.  C.  Warner,  chairman;  R.  C  Morse, 
general  secretary.  This  committee  is  aided  by  thirty-five  State  and  provindJ 
organizations.  These  agencieswith  the  local  associations  employ  1500  paid  secretaries 

TOUNa  PSOPLE'S  OBRIBTIAN  UNION  (op  the  United  Brcthken  is 
Christ),  organized  in  1890,  has  a  membership  of  80,000.  Publishes  The  Waleh- 
word,  edited  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Shupe,  A.M.  Rev.  J.  P.  Landis.  D.D..  Ph.D..  has  been 
president  since  the  organization  of  the  union  in  1800.  General  secretary,  Rer. 
C.  W.  Brewbaker,  Ph.M.,  S.T.D.,  Canton,  O. 

TOUNO  WOlCairS  OHBISTEAN  ASSOOIATIDN  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
founded  1870,  has  its  main  building  at  7  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Other  branches  of  the  association's  work  are  carried  on  in  the  Margaret  Louisa 
Home,  on  Sixteenth  Street,  the  West  Side  Settlement,  458  West  Forty-fourth 
Street,  and  the  Seaside  Home,  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  The  membership  in  1900  was 
1429.  President.  Mrs.  Garence  E.  Beebe;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  J.  F. 
Bangs,  29  East  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City.  The  International  Board  of 
Women's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  in  the  United  Slates  and 
Canada,  incorporated  in  1899,  will  hold  its  sixteenth  biennial  conference  at  Cle\'e- 
land,  O.,  in  1901.   The  board  publishes  Xhe  Infernational  Messenger. 

ZANZIBAR,  a  British  protectorate,  consists  of  two  islands,  Zanzibar  and  Pemba, 
lying  off  the  coast  of  German  East  Africa,  the  estimated  area  and  population  of  the 
one  being  625  square  miles  and  150,000  respectively,  and  of  the  other  360  square 
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miles  and  so^ooo.  The  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  which  formerly 
included  a  large  amount  of  territory  on  the  mainland  of  Africa,  have  gradually  been 
restricted  to  their  present  area.  British  protection  was  extended  to  the  islands  in 
1890,  and  in  the  following  year  a  regular  government  was  formed  under  the  sultan, 
who  in  turn  is  under  3  British  consul-general.  The  sultan  since  1896  has  been 
Hamoud  bin  Mahomed  bin  Said.  No  new  measures  can  be  taken  or  new  expendi- 
tures incurred  without  the  consent  of  the  consul-general,  to  whom  the  public 
accotmts  are  always  open  to  inspection.  The  population  of  the  country  includes 
a  considerable  number  of  foreigners,  probably  seven  or  eight  thousand.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  but  there  are  still  many  heathen.  Christian  missions 
are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anglican,  Independent,  Wesleyan,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  The  revenue,  which  is  stated  to  be  about  $600,000  a  year 
and  about  equal  to  the  expenditure,  is  chiefly  derived  from  customs,  taxes  on 
produce  (particularly  cloves),  rents  on  government  property,  port  dues,  and  the 
post-office.  The  sultan's  private  revenue  amounts  to  about  120,000  rupees  ($39,000) 
annually.  The  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  public  works,  harbor  improve- 
ments, and  ;)olice.  There  is  no  public  debt. 

The  leading  exports  of  Zanzibar  include  cloves,  ivory,  copra,  cocoa-nuts,_  shells, 
giun-copal,  hides,  and  goat  skins.  The  principal  import  is  cotton  goods.  Statistics  of 
the  total  imports  and  exports  and  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  are  as 
follows : 

Total  Imports.   Total  Exports.    Imports  from     Exports  to 

United  States.  United  States. 

1897   $6,807,914  $5,788,924  $273,825  $222,800 

1898   7,566,971  7.287.700  394,995  285,460 

1899   7.983,032  7.567,033  505,069  422.318 

Foreign  trade  in  1898  was  chiefly  with  the  following  countries:  German  East 
Africa,  British  India,  British  East  Africa,  Great  Britain,  France,  America,  Germany. 
Zanzibar,  and  particularly  the  island  of  Pemba,  together  produce  about  four-fifths 
of  the  world's  clove  supply.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
laborers,  the  clove  plantations  are  not  being  worked  to  their  full  capacity.  The 
clove  output  has  been  as  follows:  1890,  17.845,170  pounds;  1895,  18,824,995  pounds; 
1898,  12,909,750  pounds;  1899,  19,971,000  pounds.  The  value  of  the  clove  export  in 
the  last-named  year  was  upward  of  $1,050,000.  The  ivory  export  amounted  to 
$636,561,  the  amount  sent  to  the  United  States  being  valued  at  $265,969.  In  1898 
the  dipping  entered,  exclusive  of  the  coasting  trade,  amounted  to  28(3,209  tons, 
carried  m  183  vessels.  The  port  of  Zanzibar,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
30,000,  is  the  largest  and  commercially  the  most  important  city  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  being  a  trading  centre  and  entrepot  for  a  very  large  area  of  the  adjacent 
mainland.  Commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  BritiSh  India  merchants,  who  are  said  to 
number  about  700Q.  Although  by.  a  decree  of  the  sultan  in  April,  1897,  slavery 
ceased  to  have  a  legal  status,  enforced  servitude,  it  is  reported,  still  exists  to  a  great 
extent,  while  the  attainment  of  freedom  by  many  slaves,  most  of  whom  when  not 
compelled  will  work  only  enough  to  provide  themselves  with  actual  necessities,  has 
occasioned  a  large  amount  of  labor  difficulty  in  the  protectorate. 

ZBPPSXJN  AIR  SHIP.   See  Aerial  Navigation. 

ZUTO.  The  production  of  zinc  in  the  United  States  in  1899  was  119.408  short 
tons,  valued  at  $13,731,920,  while  that  for  1900  is  estimated  at  122,850  short  tons. 
During  1900  there  has  been  great  excitement  in  the  zinc  regions  of  southwestern 
Missouri,  and  many  old  deposits,  as  well  as  new  ones,  have  been  most  actively 
worked.  In  addition  to  work  at  these  mines,  there  has  been  much  activity  in  the 
Leadville  district  of  Colorado.  The  treatment  of  ores  from  this  region  has  been 
tried  from  time  to  time  at  Missouri  smelters,  but  seemingly  without  success,  owing 
to  the  more  complex  nature  of  the  Western  material.  The  new  market  which  has 
been  found  for  them  is  partly  in  Illinois  and  partly  in  Europe,  many  of  the  Belgian 
MTorks  having  drawn  largely  upon  this  source  of  supply.  The  general  European 
demand  for  American  zinc  ores  is  increasing,  and  in  1900  the  total  exports  were 
about  37,920  tons.  As  3  result  of  the  recent  successful  use  of  natural  gas  as  a  fuel 
in  certain  smelters  in  Kansas,  situated  near  the  gas  wells,  a  number  of  smelters 
formerly  situated  in  Missouri  and  parts  of  Kansas,  not  provided  with  natural  gas, 
were  forced  to  close,  as  they  could  not  compete  with  the  plants  more  favorably 
located.  At  La  Salle,  III.,  where  the  smelting  works  were  of  great  size  and  provided 
with  excellent  organization  and  equipment,  an  attempt  was  made  to  compete  for 
a  while,  at  least,  with  those  smelters  which  used  natural  gas,  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  plants  and  substitute  coal-gas  for  ocnl  as  a  fuel. 
The  price  of  zinc  ore  has  flucttiated  considerably  durii^r  the  year  1900,  starting 
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at  $36.50  per  ton  and  falling  to  $25  per  ton  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  subsequently 
rising  to  nearly  $28  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
ZZONZST  OONORESS.   See  Jews. 

ZOOaziOaRAPHT.  See  Biology  ^paragraph  Geographical  Distribution). 
ZOOXiOCHOAIi  UTBRATDXtB.  Systematic  Works.— Host  of  the  literature  o£ 

systematic  zoology  is  found  in  periodicals,  especially  reports  of  museums,  academies, 
and  societies,  and  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  this 
class  of  literature.  Whereas,  in  1899  about  4000  species  of  animals  were  described  as 
new  to  science,  in  1900  there  were  fully  6000  such  descriptions  published,  an  increase 
of  nearly  50  per  cent.  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  were  insects  (see 
Emtouology)  and  a  quarter  of  the  remainder  beloi^  to  other  groups  of  arthrtmods. 
About  two-fifths  of  the  remaining  1500  were  worms  and  other  invertebrates  of  still 
lower  groups.  Molluscs,  mammals,  and  birds  furnished  each  about  one-fourth  of 
the  remainder,  while  fishes,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  practically  complete  the  list, 
the  number  of  new  echinoderms  being  insignincanL  The  most  marked  increase  has 
been  among  the  vertebrates,  the  number  of  new  species  being  nearly  doubled  in  that 
^oui).  There  are  only  two  books  dealing^  with  systematic  zoology  which  need  men- 
tion in  this  connection.  One  of  these  is  the  ^ird  volume  of  Dr.  G.  O.  Sars's 
important  work  on  the  Crustacea  of  Norway,  dealing  with  the  Aimacea.  The  other 
is  ft  handsomely  illustrated  volume  of  350  pages  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater,  treating  of 
the  Fauna  of  South  Africa:  Mammals,  Vol.  I.,  Primates,  Carnivora,  and  Ungulates. 
It  is  a  first-class,  thoroughly  up-to-date  volume,  sufficiently  technical  for  the  working 
naturalist,  but  sufficiently  popular  and  interesting  to  make  good  reading. 

Popular  Books. — Of  popular  books  on  zoology,  excepting  ornithology  (q.v.),  there 
has  been  a  surprising  lack,  the  only  one  which  seems  to  deserve  mention  being  Mr. 
Beddard's  Book  on  Whales,  a  well-illustrated  volume  of  320  pages.  It  is  number 
seven  in  Putnam's  Science  Series,  and  the  letter  press  and  illustrations  are  ad- 
mirable. The  book  includes  the  form  and  anatomy  of  the  group  in  general,  and  then 
deals  with  the  various  sub-orders  and  families  in  detail,  with  anrcdotes  and  accounts 
of  their  natural  history. 

Text-Books. — Of  the  year's  output  of  text-books,  there  are  half  a  dozen  well 
worth  mentioning,  two  of  which  are  published  in  .America.  Because  of  its  strildng 
departure  from  the  conventional  arrangement  of  a  text-book,  the  Introduction  to 
Zoology,  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Davenport,  deserves  first  place.  It  is  a  much- 
needed  and  very  welcome  effort  to  introduce  natural  history  into  secondary  schools 
instead  of  the  technical  morpholep  which  is  so  much  in  vogue  just  now.  Although 
the  book  may  not  be  beyond  criticism  in  all  particulars,  yet  it  is  easily  the  best  of 
the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  other  American  book  is  by  Professor  Le  Ginte, 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  is  called  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Physiology 
and  Morphology  of  Animals.  It  is  a  well-prepared  volume  of  500  pages,  dealtiK 
with  the  organs  of  animals  in  relatj^  to  their  function,  using  man  as  the  type,  u 
thus  differs  very  markedly  in  its  arrangement  from  most  zoological  text-Dot^ 
Turning  now  to  England,  we  find  there  three  new  works:  An  Elementary  ^Course  of 
Practical  Zoology,  by  Professors  T.  J.  and  W.  N.  Parker,  a  volume  of  over*6oo  pages, 
arranged  on  the  familiar  plan  of  "types";  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  Animals,  by  G.  C.  Bourne.  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  the  first  volume  of 
which  has  appeared,  dealing  with  general  principles,  protozoa,  and  ccelenterates ;  it 
is  written  in  a  very  attractive  style,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  essentially  different  from 
other  text-books  on  comparative  anatomy,  and  a  Text-Book  of  Zoology  Treated 
from  a  Biological  Standpoint,  by  O.  Schmeil,  edited  by  Professor  J.  T.  Cunning- 
ham, Part  I.,  Mammals;  not  carefully^  written,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  the  preced- 
ing works.  In  Germany  the  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Richard  Hertwig's  Lehrbuch  der 
Zoologie  has  appeared,  having  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Special  Treatises. — In  this  class  may  be  grouped  publications  regarding  the  collec- 
tions of  zoological  expeditions,  the  fauna  of  special  districts,  and  monographs  on 
particular  species  or  groups  of  animals.  Their  name  is  legion,  and  we  can  simply 
mention  here  some  of  the  more  imjjortant.  Of  the  zoological  results  of  scientific 
expeditions,  we  have  to  record  additional  parts  published  during  the  year  of  the 
Zoological  Results  of  Dr.  Willey's  trip  to  New  Guinea  and  the  East  Indies ;  some 
twenty  parts  of  Papers  from  the  Harrxman  Expedition  to  Alaska  in  1899;  a  volume 
by  Dr.  Nansen  on  the  Norwegian  North  Polar  Expedition,  1893-96;  ScientiHc 
Results  (see  Ornithology)  and  two  more  parts  of  the  Zoology  of  the  Norwegian 
North  Atlantic  Expedition,  dealing  with  the  foraminifera  and  the  hydroids.  Among 
important  monographs  may  be  mentioned  one  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Sykes  on  the  Land 
Shell  Fauna  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  a  magnificent  work  by  Professor  C.  C. 
Nutting,  of  Iowa  University,  on  The  Plumularid^,  the  first  one  of  his  reports  on 
American  hydroids,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Liverpool  Marine  Biological  Com- 
mittee on  Cardium  and  Echinus,  both  very  commendable  pieces  of  work.  Two 
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volumes  well  worthy  of  notice  are  Parts  II.  and  III.  of  Professor  Lankesters 
Treatise  on  Zoology,  which  are  virtually  monographs  on  the  Parifera  and  Ccelen- 
terates,  by  Messrs.  Minchin  Fowler  and  Bourne,  and  on  Echinoderms,  by  Messrs. 
Bather,  Gregory,  and  Goodrich.  These  books  are  attractively  written  and  finely 
printed,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  their  scientific  value,  English  reviewers  praising 
highly,  while  foreign  students  find  considerable  to  criticise.  Another  volume  of  a 
very  different  sort  is  Mr.  Stephen  Paget's  Experiments  on  Animals,  a  volume 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  vivisection  and  the  promotion  of  experimental  research 
on  animals.  A  very  notable  publication  is  the  third  part  of  Dr.  Oppel's  Comparative 
Histology  of  Vertebrates,  Lehrbuch  der  Vergleichenden  Mikroskopiscken  Anatomic 
der  Wirbelthiere,  a  volume  of  1200  pages  and  nearly  700  illustrations,  devoted 
wholly  to  the  mouth,  tongue,  pancreas,  and  liver.  A  somewhat  similar  volume  is 
Dr.  Carl  Rabl's  Ueber  den  Bau  und  die  Entwicklung  der  Linse,  which  is  a  very 
complete  account  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eyes  of  vertebrates.  Of  the  many 
papers  on  special  bioI(«ical  phenomena,  we  will  mention  only  one,  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  paper  by  Messrs.  Gamble  and  Keeble  on  Color  Changes  in  the  Prawn. 
The  curious  changes  in  color  in  this  animal  are  clearly  shown  in  the  beautiful 
colored  plates  with  which  .the  paper  is  illustrated. 

General  Treatises. — There  have  been  a  number  of  books  published  by  zoolc^sts 
during  the  past  year  which  deal  more  or  less  directly  with  this  subject,  though  not 
wholly  confined  to  it.  Several  of  these  are  accounts  of  scientific  expeditions  in 
which  zoology  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention.  Chief  among  the  books  of 
this  sort  is  A  Monograph  of  Christmas  Island  (Indian  Ocean),  by  C  W.  Andrews, 
the  zoologist  who  lived  on  the  island  for  ten  months.  It  is  an  admirably  written 
account  of  a  unique  and  valuable  investigation,  the  results  of  which  are  here  pub- 
lished by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  A  somewhat  similar  work  is  the 
Report  on  the  Conjoint  Expedition  to  Socotra,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  O.  Forbes,  and  to 
which  many  specialists  have  contributed.  The  narrative  of  the  cruise  of  tile  Val- 
divia,  by  Dr.  Carl  Chim,  has  appeared  under  the  title  Aus  den  Tiefen  des  Weltmeeres, 
and  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  an  important  and  successful  expedition.  Turn- 
ing now  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  works,  those  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
problems  of  biology,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  Professor  E.  B.  Wilson's  notable 
book,  The  Cell  in  Development  and  Inheritance,  has  been  entirely  revised,  and  a 
second  edition  has  appeared  during  the  year.  Another  already  famous  book  which 
has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  appeared  in  a  second  edition  during  the  year  is 
Dr.  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar  of  Science,  which,  though  hardly  zoological,  demands 
mention  here,  because  of  its  defence  of  the  biological  as  against  the  exact  sciences. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  their  author  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  zoologists, 
the  Studies.  Scientific,  and  Social,  of  Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  deserve  a  brief 
reference.  They  appear  in  two  volumes  of  essays,  many  of  which  treat  of  zoological 
subjects.  Die  Mutations  Theorie,  Part  I.,  by  Professor  Der  Vries,  of  Amsterdam,  is 
an  interesting  discussion  of  evolution,  in  which  the  author  holds  that  new  species 
arise  as  the  result  of  "sports"  or  discontinuous  variation.  Perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy book  of  the  year  in  this  field  of  philosophical  biology  is  Professor  J.  T.  Cun- 
ningham's Sexual  Dimorphism  in  the  Animal  Kingdom:  A  Theory  of  the  EvolutioH 
of  Secondary  Sexual  Characters.  This  voltune  contains  an  elaborate  and  well- 
reasoned  explanation  of  the  origin  of  secondary  sexual  characters  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  Neo-Lamarckian'.  The  author  believes  the  theories  of  natural  selection 
and  sexual  selection  as  suggested  by  Darwin  to  be  inadequate  to  explain  the 
phenomena  with  which  he  is  dealing,  and  proposes  to  account  for  them  by  the 
inherited  effect  of  mechanical  stimulation,  limited  to  the  sex  in  which  it  occurs.  The 
book  is  sure  to  excite  much  interest,  and  will  probably  arouse  no  little  discussion. 

For  other  zoological  literature,  see  Entomology  and  Ornithology. 

ZOOLOaiOAL  BOCTXtmiS.  As  in  1899,  so  in  1900  most  of  the  meetings  of 
zoologists  have  been  in  connection  with  larger  or^nizattons,  as  the  various  Associa- 
tions for  the  Advancement  of  Science  or  the  unions  with  botanists  in  Societies  of 
Naturalists.  The  biennial  meeting  of  the  Australasian  Association  was  held  at 
Melbourne  in  January,  with  Mr.  R.  L.  J.  Ellery,  late  government  astronomer,  in  the 
chair.  The  section  of  biolog}'  was  addressed  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  J.  J.  Fletcher, 
on  the  subject  The  Rise  an?  Early  Progress  of  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Australian 
Fauna.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  recent  Australian 
and  Tasmanian  marine  shells.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  in  Hobart  in  1902.  The 
various  continental  organizations  have  passed  a  rather  ordinary  year,  though  the 
meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  some  valuable  papers  have  been  read.  The 
Berlin  Academy  celebrated  in  March  its  bi-centennial,  which  was  opened  with  a 
reception  to  the  members  by  the  emperor.  The  seventy-second  Congress  of  German 
Scientists  and  Physicians  met  in  September  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  congress  was 
divided  into  38  sections,  more  than  half  of  which  were  purely  medical.  About 
2000  scientists  attended.   Dr.  G.  Hertwig,  of  Berlin,  delivered  one  of  the  principal 
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addresses,  takii^  as  his  subject  the  Bvoluticm  of  Biology.  He  thinks  Darwin's 
theories  as  to  natural  selection  still  rest  on  the  uncertain  base  of  hypothesis,  but  that 
his  teachings  as  to  evolution  are  well  founded.  The  British  zoologists  have  bad  a 
very  good  year.  They  were  well  represented  at  the  conversazione  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  May  8  and  again  on  June  20.  The  most  important  of  their  exhibits  were 
specimens  from  the  reefs  of  Funafuti,  enlarged  models  of  mosquitoes  and  human 
blood  corpuscles  infected  with  the  malaria  parasite  (see  Entomology)  ;  two  living 
feniale  crovmed  Emus,  each  with  a  young  one;  an  aqtiatic  "walldiig-stick"  (insect) 
with  eggs,  and  a  collection  of  living  marine  worms  from  Plsrmouth.  (For  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  see  oelow.) 

In  America,  besides  participating  in  the  meetings  of  the  American  Association  and 
Society  of  Naturalists  (see  below),  zoologists  have  been  in  evidence  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Kational  Academy,  the  New  York  Academy,  and  the  American  Microscopical 
Society.  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  in  Washington  in 
April,  the  zoolc^ical  papters  presented  dealt  with  the  anatomy  of  the  nautilus.  West 
Indian  madrapose  coral-polyps,  the  cruise  of  the  Albatross  (see  Zoological  Sta- 
tions, paragraph  Expeditions.),  and  the  zoogeography  of  Africa;  at  the  meeting  in 
Providence  in  November,  the  principal  zoological  papers  dealt  with  QephaloixMl 
mollusks  and  questions  of  evolution.  At  the  annual  reception  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  April,  zootc^  was  represented  by  a  series  of  photographs 
illustrating  the  progress  made  at  the  New  York  Zoological  Caarden,  many  prepara- 
tions of  an  anatomical  and  embryological  character,  and  a  series  of  beautifully 
mounted  heads  of  venomous  and  non-venomous  snakes.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Microscopical  Society,  held  in  New  York  City  in  June,  seven  of  the 
papers  read  were  zoological,  and  dealt  with  questions  of  embryology,  cave  fauna,  lim- 
nology, etc.  Professor  C.  H.  Eigemnann,  the  wdl-known  zoologist,  was  elected 
president. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — ^The  annual  meetinc  of  this 
organization  .was  held  at  Bradford  early  in  September,  with  Sir  William  Turner  as 
president.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  not  only  from  Great  Britain,  but  from 
almost  all  the  civilized  portions  of  the  globe.  The  zoological  section  was  combined 
with  the  physiological,  and  was  presided" over  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair,  whose  address 
dealt  with  the  relation  between  paleontology  and  zoolc^,  illustrated  especially  from 
the  class  of  fishes.  Six  committees  reported  to  this  section,  as  follows:  Bird  migra- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  investigations  at  the  Naples  Zoological  Station, 
investigations  at  the  Plymouth  Marine  Laboratory,  on  the  Index  Animalium,  the 
planktOTi  of  the  Channel,  and  zoology  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Twenty-one  papers 
on  zoology  were  presented  to  this  section,  besides  a  number  on  physiology.  It  is 
remarkable  that  a  third  of  the  papers  dealt  with  insects  and  five  with  fishes,  while 
only  one  referred  to  birds.  The  most  important  papers  were  those  by  Professor  W. 
D.  Scott,  of  Princeton  (U.  S.  A.)>  on  the  Miocene  Fauna  of  Patagonia;  by  Dr. 
Gregg  Wilson  on  the  Duck-bill  {Ornithorhyncus),  illustrated  by  specimens  of  the 
eggs  and  embryos;  by  Professor  L.  C.  Miall,  on  the  Respiratory  Organs  of  Aquatic 
Insects;  by  Professor  R.  Burckhardt,  on  the  Latnargida  (sharks),  and  on  Nestling 
Kagus,  a  rare  flightless  bird  of  New  Caledonia;  by  Mr.  N.  Annandale,  on  Malay 
Insects;  and  on  Mimicry  by  Professor  E.  B.  Poulton. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — The  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation took  place  in  New  York  City  the  last  week  in  June,  and  was  a  great  sucxess. 
Two  of  the  committees  which  reported  dealt  with  zoological  subjects — namely,  the 
Quantitative  Study  of  Variation  and  The  Investigation  of  the  Blind  Vertebrate 
Fauna  of  North  America.  A  grant  of  $100  was  made  for  the  work  of  the  former 
committee,  which  is  carrying  on  a  series  of  investigations  on  a  fresh-water  moUusk. 
lo;  and  $50  was  voted  for  continuing  the  work  on  blind  vertebrates,  in  charge  of 
Professor  Eigenmann.  The  number  of  papers  presented  before  the  section  of 
zoology  was  unusually  lai^^e— 38— but  they  r^resented  the  work  of  only  24  authors. 
The  address  of  the  chairman.  Professor  C.  B.  Davenport,  was  pos^ned  until  next 
year,  so  that  hereafter  the  retiring  chairman  may  give  the  address.  Of  the  papers 
presented,  8  dealt  with  questions  of  anatomy,  7  with  variation,  7  with  phylogeny.  6 
with  embo'ology,  5  with  distribution,  2  with  physiology,  2  were  systematic  and  I 
was  historical.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  papers  dealt  with  vertebrates,  while 
considerably  less  than  one-third  treated  of  invertebrates.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
select  the  most  important  papers  from  such  a  list,  but  a  few  may  be  mentioned  which 
were  specially  interesting.  Professor  Eigenmann's  paper  on  the  Fauna  of  the  Caves 
of  Texas,  which  gave  a  list  of  21  species  of  animals  that  had  been  collected  by  him 
in  a  few  days'  visit  to  some  caves  near  San  Marcos;  Professor  Osbom's  papers  on 
the  origin  of  birds  and  mammals;  Professor  Hargitt's  japers  on  Hydromedusx.  and 
Dr.  Gill's  paper  on  African  fishes.  The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held 
in  Denver  in  August  of  1901. 

American  Society  of  Naturalists— American  Morphological  Society. — The  Ameri- 
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can  Society  of  Naturalists,  with  its  various  affiliated  societies,  met  in  Baltimore, 
December  Z7-29,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Naturalists  of  the  Central  States  were 
meeting  in  Chicago.  At  the  Baltimore  meeting  the  principal  features  were  the  ad- 
dress of  the  retiring  president,  Professor  E.  B.  Wilson,  delivered  at  the  banquet,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  The  Attitude  of  the  States  Toward  Scientific  Inves- 
tigation, by  five  prominent  scientists,  of  whom  three  were  loolt^ists.  About  35 
papers  were  read  before  the  Morphological  Society,  but  many  were  hastily  given, 
and  some  at  least  gave  evidence  ij£  having  been  hastily  prepared.  The  most  note- 
worthy were  those  of  Professor  E.  B.  Wilson  on  Chemical  Parthenogenesis,  in  which 
he  dealt  with  the  morphological  phenomena  involved  in  this  process  in  sea-urchins' 
eggs,  and  with  the  phenomena  of  fertilization  and  cleavage  in  etherized  eggs.  Profes- 
sor G.  H.  Parker's  paper  on  The  Crossing  of  tite  Optic  Nerves  in  Teleosts  was 
admiraUy  clear  and  very  interesting,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Wilson's  paper  on  the  Habits 
and  Life  History  of  Argnlus  was  full  of  curious  facts,  clearly  stated  and  of  much 
economic  importance.  Other  papers  worthy  of  mention  were  those  on  variations 
in  Medusae  and  in  land  shells  of  Tahiti  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Mayer,  and  on  variation  in  the 
shells  of  Purpura  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Bigelow  and  H.  S.  Conant.  Many  of  the  papers 
were  very  technical  and  of  little  general  interest.  At  the  meeting  in  Chicago  about 
40  naturalists  were  present,  and  more  than  30  papers  were  presented.  Of  those 
pertaining  to  zoology,  the  one  which  attracted  the  most  general  interest  was  Professor 
Loeb's  iQ.v.)  account  of  his  work  in  procuring  Artificial  Parthenogenesis  in  eggs  of 
sea-urchins  and  other  marine  animals.  (See  Biology.)  Professor  Donaldson's  dem- 
onstration of  the  absorption  and  excretion  of  water  by  the  skin  in  live  frogs  was  very 
interesting,  as  was  his  account  of  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  central  nervous 
system  of  frogs  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  demonstration  with  a  projec- 
tion microscope  hy  Dr,  H.  S.  Jennings  of  the  chemotaxis  of  Parameeeium  was  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  meeting.  There  was  a  general  discussion  of 
State  Natural  History  Surveys,  in  which  the  survey  of  Minnesota  came  in  for  a 
large  amount  of  praise.  Next  year  the  American  Society  of  Natnralists_  will  meet 
at  Chicago,  so  that  there  will  be  no  separate  meeting  of  the  Naturalists  of  the 
Central  States.    (See  Ornithology.) 

ZOOIiOOIOAIi  STATIONS.  The  progress  of  zoology  during  1900  as  exemplified 
in  the  various  zoological  stations  has  not  been  unsuaUy  remarkable,  for  although 
these  stations  have  enjoyed  a  successful  year,  there  has  been  no  notable  increase  in 
their  number  or  In  the  work  done  under  their  auspices.  Rather  fewer  expeditions 
of  importance  to  the  zoologist  have  occurred  during  the  year  than  in  1899.  so  that 
even  these  "moving  stations,"  if  such  a  term  be  permissible,  have  contributed  little 
to  the  ^reneral  progress  of  the  science. 

Forexgn  Stations. — Of  all  zoological  stations,  that  at  Naples  is  the  most  famous, 
for  it  is,  doubtless,  the  best  equipped  station  in  the  world.  More  than  forty  persons 
are  employed  there  in  collecting  and  caring  for  marine  animals  and  providing  for 
the  needs  of  the  naturalists  at  work  in  the  laboratory.  Nearly  1200  investigators 
have  worked  at  this  station  since  it  was  opened  in  1873,  and  it  has  been  the  great 
meeting  ground  for  zoologists  of  all  nations.  Recently  the  laboratory  has  been  en- 
larged, and  during  the  past  year  it  has  enjoyed  a  very  prosperous  season,  much  of  the 
work  that  has  be«i  done  there  relating  to  experiment^  embryology  and  comparative 
physiology.  The  station  at  Plymouth,  England,  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association 
has  enjoyed  another  success  ful  ■year,  the  biological  survey  of  the  Channel  being 
continued  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Garstang.  The  station  of  the  Liverpool 
Association  at  Port  Erin,  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  has  also  had  a  good  season,  as  shown 
in  the  series  of  little  monographs  on  Ascidia,  Echinus,  and  Codium  which  have 
appeared,  designed  for  the  use  of  students.  An  interesting  station  established  during 
the  past  year  is  that  among  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  Auvergne,  where  it  is 
intended  to  carry  on  investigations  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  numerous  lakes  of 
that  vicini^,  some  of  which  are  of  great  depth  and  cover  a  considerable  area.  Work' 
already  done  seems  to  show  traces  of  the  survival  of  a  marine  fauna  in  that  district 

American  Inland  Stations. — The  Fish  Commission  laboratory  at  Put-in-Bay,  O., 
was  not  opened  this  year,  but  the  biological  survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  carried 
on  by  a  different  method — namely,  by  individual  workers  and  small  parties  working 
independently.  A  camping  party  spent  the  summer  making  collections  of  the  fauna 
of  Lake  Erie  at  different  points,  and  these  are  now  in  the  hands  of  specialists. 
Work  on  the  plankton  has  been  carried  on,  as  in  previous  summers,  by  Professors 
Reighard  and  Ward.  In  Illinois,  Professor  Forbes  has  had  a  laboratory,  carrying 
on  mvestigations  on  the  plankton  of  the  Illinois  River  at  Havana  and  Meredosia, 
and  he  has  also  made  a  systematic  study  of  the  fishes  of  the  State,  to  be  i)ubli5hea 
with  colored  figures  of  each  species.  In  Indiana  the  State  University  continued  its 
work  at  Winona  Lake,  the  investigation  being  mostly  on  the  plankton.  In  New 
York  the  State  Museum  had  an  entomological  station  at  Saranac  Inn,  where  research 
work  on  aquatic  insects  was  carried  on.    In  Minnesota  investigations  have  been 
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carried  on  by  means  of  the  house-boat  Megalops  on  the  fauna  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Minnesota,  rivers  from  Mankato  to  the  southern  border  of  the  State.  In  Ohio  the 
State  University  has  had  a  station  at  Sandusky  Bay,  where  extensive  marshes,  river, 
forest,  beach,  and  lake  afford  excellent  collecting  grounds.  Regular  courses  of 
instruction  were  offered  by  the  teachers  from  the  university,  but  the  laboratory  was 
also  open  without  charge  to  properly  cjualified  investigators. 

American  Marine  Stations. — The  principal  marine  stations  in  America  are  those 
at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L-.  I.,  and  Beaufort,  N.  C,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  Pacitic  Grove,  CaJ.,  on  the  Pacific  At  Woods  Hole  the  summer 
was  a  profitable  and  pleasant  one,  Uiough  nothing  of  e^cial  note  occurred.  The 
presence  of  the  Fish  Hawk  and  Grampus  made  the  collectiiu;  verjr  satisfactory,  and 
the  two  fish  traps  maintained  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  supplied  an 
abundance  of  material  for  the  many  workers  on  fishes  and  their  parasites.  The 
laboratories  were  well  filled  with  investigators  throughout  the  summer,  and  nearly 
every  group  of  marine  animals  had,  at  least,  one  devotee.  As  usual,  the  untiring 
patience  and  unflagging  interest  of  Dr.  Bumpus,  the  director  of  the  Fish  Commission 
Station,  added  inestimably  to  the  pleasure~oi  the  workers  and  the  value  of  the  work. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  by  Congress  appropriating  $12,500  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  laboratory  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  has  attracted  renewed 
attention  to  Beaufort,  where  it  will  probably  be  built  The  Fish  Commission  opened 
a  laboratory  there  in  1899,  and  during  the  past  summer  it  has  enjtwed  a  second 
very  successful  season  under  the  admirable  direction  of  Professor  H.  V.  Wilson. 
Investigators  from  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  and  North  Carolina  universities  and 
Trinity  College  (N.  C.)  and  several  assistants  in  the  service  of  the  commission 
carried  on  work  on  the  systematic  zoology  and  ecology  of  sponges,  echinoderms, 
and  actinians,  the  development  of  ophiurans,  actinians,  and  gephyreans.  and  experi- 
mental work  in  regeneration  and  egg-segmentation.  Of  directly  economic  importance 
was  the  work  on  uie  oysters  and  oyster  beds,  tlu  breeding  and  foods  of  mrtain  food 
fishes,  the  life  history  of  blennies  and  of  a  ramade  parasitic  in  the  gill-chambers  of 
the  edible  crab.  At  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  as  at  Woods  Hole,  there  is  a  summer 
school  of  biology  as  well  as  a  laboratory  for  investigators  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  C.  B.  Davenport,  of  Chicago.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  well- 
known  work  of  the  director,  many  of  the  investigations  have  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  statistical  variation  in  some  form  or  other.  Variations  in  beetles,  mollusks, 
crustaceans,  and  mice  were  the  subject  of  more  or  less  elaborate  and  extensive 
investigations.  Other  lines  of  work  were  the  systematic  study  of  trematode  worms 
and  the  embryology  of  the  interesting  crustacean  sqttUla.  The  season  at  Pacific  Grove 
was  a  good  one,  some  vet?  good  collecting  being  done,  addii^  much  to  our  Imowl- 
edge  of  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  the  Pacific  coast.  At  the  Bay  of  Avaltm.  CaL, 
a  novel  experiment  was  tried  in  the  use  of  a  diver  to  collect  zoological  specimens. 
The  work  was  done  In  about  four  fathoms  of  water,  and  proved  very  successful, 
especially  for  mollusks  and  echinoderms,  which  have  no  means  of  escape.  For  delicate 
forms  also  the  diver  is  far  better  than  a  dredge,  not  only  because  of  the  less  rough 
treatment,  but  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  animals  from  the  water  at  all, 
as  the^  can  be  transferred  to  jars  while  still  under  water.  Another  great  advantage 
of  a  diver  is  that  he  can  work  on  bottom  that  is  so  covered  with  coarse  seaweed  and 
boulders  that  a  dredge  could  not  be  used.  And  this  advanta^  would  be  still  more 
important  in  the  warmer  seas,  among  massive  corals,  which  make  trawling  or 
dredging  impossible,  but  within  and  around  which  is  an  almost  inconceivable  wealth 
of  animal  life. 

Expeditions. — The  principal  noteworthy  events  under  this  head  are  the  return 
from  their  recent  cruises  of  the  Siboga  and  Albatross.  The  Siboga  is  a  cruiser  of 
the  royal  navy  of  Holland,  and  has  spent  a  year  in  scientific  exploration  of  the  ocean 
and  ocean  bottom  among  the  East  India  Islands,  especially  about  Celebes.  She 
was  admirably  equipped  for  her  work,  and  besides  important  hydrographical  and 
geographical  discoveries,  she  has  brought  back  extensive  botanical  and  zoological 
collections.  Among  the  latter  are  numerous  interesting  sponges,  some  curious 
bryozoa,  remarkable  corals,  an  "absolutely  flat"  actinian,  numerous  echinoderms, 
especially  some  interesting  star-fish  material,  many  noteworthy  mollusks,  especially 
solenogastres  and  cephalopods,  and  some  curious  and  interesting  deep-sea  fishes. 
The  Albatross  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  among  the  Gilbert  Islands,  but 
reached  Jalnlt  in  the  Marshalls  on  January  9;  from  there  she  passed  westward 
through  the  Carolines,  thence  northward  to  Guam  and  thence  to  Yokohama,  where 
she  arrived  early  in  March.  Although  in  many  respects  her  voyage  was  a  great 
success,  and  resulted  in  many  interesting  and  important  discoveries.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment zoologically.  Professor  Agasslz  reporting  that  the  weather  prevented 
much  of  the  dredging  and  trawling  that  had  been  planned,  and  in  some  places, 
where  the  weather  permitted  the  work,  the  collecting  was  very  meagre.  After 
refitting  at  Yokohama  the  Albatross  spent  more  than  three  months  in  dredging  aal 
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trawling  off  the  east  coast  of  Japan,  and  made  some  extensive  collections  of  the 
fauna  of  that  district.  From  there  she  went  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska, 
where  she  was  engaged  in  investigations  connected  with  the  salmon  fisheries,  which 
continued  through  the  summer.  See  also  Fish  and  Fishekies  and  Zoological 
Literature. 

ZdZiUXiANIX  a  province  of  the  British  colony  of  Natal  {q.v.),  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  latter  on  December  31,  1897.  It  includes  Amatonsaland  and  extends 
about  310  miles  slon^  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Tugela  River  to  Lourenqo  Marques. 
The  estimated  area  is  12,500  square  miles  and  the  population  about  181,000,  of  whom 
onl^  some  lioo  are  whites.  The  province  is  represented  by  one  member  in  the 
legislative  council  and  one  in  the  l^sla^ve  assembly  of  Natal.  Various  minerals 
occur,  but  they  have  not  been  exploited. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  CENTURY 


ASTBONOUT. — At  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  obsen-ational  astronomy 
was  the  observational  astronomy  of  the  elder  Herschel.  The  examination  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  delineation  of  their  appearance,  form  and  markings,  the 
fixing  of  their  positions,  numbers  and  motions  with  a  certain  degree  of  precision, 
—all  these  things  had  been  done.  The  mechanism  of  die  universe  had  been 
studied  by  the  great  English  and  French  mathematicians,  and  the  problems  of 
motion  within  the  solar  system  were  practically  solved.  At  that  time  astronomy 
was  already  a  "perfect  science";  but  the  word  perfection  meant  a  very  different 
thins  from  what  it  means  to-day. 

The  century  just  closed  has  been  marked  especially  by  three  things  of  import  to 
the  science;  first,  the  extraordinary  development  of  instrumental  appliances; 
second,  the  "new  astronomy"  of  the  spectroscope:  third,  the  introduction  tA 
elaborate  methods  of  international  co-operation. 

TeUscopts  of  the  largest  size  and  observatories  of  the  first  rank  have  multi- 
plied greatly,  especially  in  America.  Whereas,  in  the  last  century,  and  even  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  present  one,  there  was  no  instrument  of  real  power  in 
the  western  hemisphere,  it  is  to  America  that  we  must  now  look  for  the  giant 
telescopes  of  the  world.  The  Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  the  Lick  Observ- 
atory in  California,  the  Yerkes  Observatory  in  Chicago  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  are  among  the  world's  principal  astronomi- 
cal establishments.  The  largest  refracting  telescope  in  existence  is  mounted  in 
the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  the  second  in  size  at  the  Lick  Observatory.  With 
these  increased  powers  astronomers  of  the  19th  century  have  been  able  to  push 
our  knowledge  of  the  minuter  details  of  celestial  science  far  beyond  the  most 
extreme  limits  imposed  upon  their  predecessors  of  the  preceding  hundred  years. 
In  addition  to  this  increase  of  telescopic  power,  there  has  also  been  a  great 
advance  in  the  development  of  apparatus  for  extremely* exact  measurements  on 
the  sky. 

The  Heliometer  is  an  instrument  essentially  of  the  iSlth  century.  First  perfected 
by  Fraunhofer.  this  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Bessel.  won  from  the  depths  of 
space  the  first  measurement  of  the  distance  of  any  star  from  our  earth.  This 
achievement  fixes  for  all  time  the  correctness  of  the  Copemican  theory  of  the 
universe. 

Astro-Photography. — The  century  has  also  seen  the  introduction  of  what  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  prolific  method  of  astronomical  observation  ever  invented, — the 
photography  of  the  sky.  Processes  of  astronomical  photography  were  first 
perfected  about  1850-1860,  perhaps  principally  by  Rutherfurd  of  New  York;  and 
m  the  hands  of  that  man  of  genius,  and  of  many  skillful  successors,  this  art  has 
opened  to  us  deep-hidden  secrets  of  the  heavens  as  if  by  magic.  Distant  stellar 
systems,  to  the  telescope's  eye  invisible,  have  been  brought  down  within  our 
view.  We  can  photograph  that  which  we  cannot  see  even  with  our  most  power- 
ful instruments  because  we  can  accumulate  the  faintest  glimmer  of .  light  by  a 
lengthened  exposure  of  the  photographic  plate  until  it  becomes  strong  enough 
to  give  visible  results. 

Tht  agronomy  of  the  speetroteape  has  made  available  to  us  an  entirely  new  kind 
of  information.  With  that  instrument.  Fraunhofer  and  others  have  been  able  to 
study  the  chemical  structure  of  our  sun.  and  even  to  extend  the  inquiry  so  as  to 
include  a  determination  of  the  materials  composing  the  distant  stars.  We  now 
know  that  the  sun  contains  only  the  same  chemical  elements  that  are  found  in 
the  earth;  and  thus  has  been  forged  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that 
fixes  a  community  of  origin  upon  all  the  members  of  the  solar  system.  Thin 
science  of  solar  physics  saw  its  beginning  in  the  spectroscopic  researches  about 
the  middle  of  the  century;  what  its  end  will  be  remains  to  be  told  by  future 
generations  of  men. 
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The  spectroscope  has  furthermore  made  possible  a  kind  of  observation  that 
was  entirely  unknown  to  the  older  instruments  of  astronomy,  no  matter  how 
large  or  how  accurate.  Those  older  instruments  can  measure  only  the  an^es 
or  directions  in  which  we  see  the  heavenly  bodies;  for  a  knowledge  of  ueir 
mutual  distances,  we  are  compelled  to  depend  upon  calculations  based  on  meas- 
ures of  direction,  and  Newton's  law  of  gravitation.  But  with  the  spectroscope 
it  has  become  possible  to  determine  observationally  the  velocity  in  miles  per 
second  with  which  a  celestial  object  may  be  approaching  our  earth  or  recedmg 
from  it;  and  what  is  most  wonderful  of  all,  we  can  make  these  measures  entirely 
irrespective  of  how  far  away  the  body  under  observation  may  be.  The  most 
distant  star  within  our  limit  of  vision  upon  the  outer  confines  of  space  can  be 
examine*^  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  coming  towartb  us  or  leaving  ns. 

The  tendency  to  scienti^  co-operation  on  a  large  scale  has  been  verr  marked 
during  this  century.  Indeed,  just  prior  to  its  beginning,  a  number  of  astrono- 
mers on  the  continent  of  Europe  had  banded  themselves  together  into  an  asso- 
ciation whose  object  was  to  hunt  down,  and  discover,  if  possible,  an  unknown 
planet  which  it  was  thought  might  be  found  somewhere  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  There  were  certain  peculiarities  in  the  known  distances  of  the.  successive 
planets  from  the  sun  which  made  it  appear  as  if  there  was  a  gap  in  that  part  of 
space.  Careful  search,  therefore,  might  lead  to  brilliant  success.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  very  first  night  of  the  new  century,  the  night  of  January  i. 
1801,  was  rendered  famous  by  just  the  discovery  that  these  astronomers  had 
made  the  goal  of  their  search.  On  that  night  Fiazzi  of  Palermo  found  the  little 
planet  Ceres.  In  those  days  astronomical  information  travelled  slowly,  and  it 
was  some  months  before  the  other  astronomers  of  Europe  were  informed  of 
his  discovery.  In  the  meantime,  Piazzi  himself  had  been  able  to  make  but  very 
few  observations,  and  the  planet  had  moved  into  a  position  so  near  the  sun  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  observe  it  Astronomers  were,  therefore,  fearful  lest 
it  might  be  lost  again  as  soon  as  found.  No  mathematical  methods  were  known 
to  the  science  of  that  day  which  could jpredict  the  future  orbit  from  observations 
extending  over  a  few  weeks  only.  Tlie  older  planets  had  been  observed  for 
generations,  and  the  methods  used  for  calculating  their  orbits  were  not  applicable 
to  the  brief  period  during  which  Ceres  had  been  observed  by  Piazzi.  But  a  man 
was  found  for  the  emergency;  a  young  mathematician  then  almost  unknown 
took  up  Piazzi's  observations,  devised  a  new  method  of  calculating  orbits,  and 
predicted  the  future  path  of  the  planet  in  time  for  its  reobservation  as  soon  as 
It  had  moved  far  enough  awasr  from  the  sun  to  be  seen.  That  mathematician 
was  Gauss.  His  orbit  method  is  the  Theoria  Motus  Corporum  Calesiinm,  and  this 
the  19th  century  will  leave  to  future  generations  as  one  of  science's  most  precious 
heirlooms.  , 

Several  other  effective  cooperative  plans  have  marked  the  century.  About 
i860,  a  large  number  of  observatories  began  to  make  a  great  catalogue  of  all 
the  stars  in  the  sky;  this  is  now  almost  finished,  and  in  vtry  recent  years  the 
observatories  have  again  joined  together  to  make  another  and  still  greater  cata- 
logue, to  contain  at  least  two  million  stars,  for  which  the  observations  are  to 
be  obtained  by  the  new  photographic  method. 

The  important  problem  of  determining  the  sun's  distance  is  another  difficulty 
that  has  yielded  in  a  measure  to  the  cooperative  efforts  of  astronomers  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  century;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  problem  will  be  set 
definitely  at  rest  before  many  ^ea.T&  of  the  coming  century  have  elapsed,  now  that 
we  have  available  for  observation  the  new  and  favorably  situated  planet  Eros.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  first  observing  night  of  the  century  gave  us 
Ceres,  earliest  of  the  minor  planets,  almost  the  last  discovery  of  the  same  century 
was  the  433rd  planetoid,  Eros,  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  our  very  nearest  neighbor 
in  space. 

Discovery  of  Neptune.— It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  Uranus,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  outermost  planet,  did  not  pursue  exactly  the  orbit  which  had  been 
mapped  out  for  it  by  astronomers.  There  were  slight  but  persistent  perturbatioos. 
so  small  that  they  but  trembled,  as  it  were,  on  the  verge  of  visibili^,  but  yet  large 
enough  to  set  some  of  the  keenest  intellects  among  men  to  work  upon  their 
explanation.  In  the  year  1846  Leverrier,  a  French  mathematician,  announced  in  a 
letter  to  Galle,  at  the  Observatory  of  Berlin,  that  if  he  would  turn  his  telescope 
on  a  certain  night  to  a  definite  point  of  the  sky.  he  would  there  see  a  planet  whose 
light  had  never  yet  fallen  upon  the  eye  of  man.  Leverrier  made  this  prediction 
confidently  on  the  strength  of  mathematical  calculations  based  on  the  perturbations 
in  the  motion  of  Uranus.  Galle  looked,  saw  the  planet;  and  the  19th  century 
in  that  moment  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  centuries  in  the  annals  of 
astronomy. 
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BIOIiOOY^At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  general  biology,  in 
contrast  to  Zoology  and  Botany,  had  no  reco^ized  existence.  Indeed  the  word 
biology  was  first  used  (by  Lamarck  and  by  Treviranus)  in  1802.  The  title  of 
Treviranus's  book  was  Biology:  or  the  PhUosophy  of  living  Nature,  and  the  broader 
treatment  of  organic  problems  remains  still  the  special  field  of  Biology.  About 
1800,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  was  much  discussed.  BuSon,  Erasmus  Darwin. 
Lamarck,  and  St  Hilaire,  at  this  time  or  somewhat  earlier,  favored  this  doctrine. 
But  the  doctrine  was  not  rooted  in  a  deep  soil  of  fact,  so  it  withered  before  the 
brilliant  criticism  and  supreme  authority  01  the  great  anatomist  Cuvier  (1830)  and 
remained  dormant  until  a  generation  had  arisen  that  knew  not  Cuvier  and  which 
dadly  accepted  the  fact-founded  theory  of  evolution  presented  by  Darwin  (1858). 
The  general  acceptance  by  scholars  of  the  evolution  doctrine  is  rightly  considered 
the  event  of  the  century  of  supreme  importance  for  the  biological  sciences  as  well 
as  for  philosophy.  Before,  puenomena  were  regarded  as  static;  thenceforth,  they 
became  dynamic. 

The  factors  of  evolution  were  early  recognized  to  be  two — ^variation  and  heredity. 
The  science  of  variation  developed  slowly  until  the  last  decade  of  the  century  when 
a  proper  method  was  gained.  This  method  was  a  quantitative  measure  of  individual 
variation  first  brought  into  common  scientific  use  under  the  stimulus  of  Galton  and 
extended  and  refined  by  Pearson,  in  England.  Already  many  new  data  have  been 

fathered  concerning  the  laws  of  individual  variation.  Our  notions  of  heredity  have 
ecome  sharply  defined  through  the  identification  of  the  cell,  and  especially  the  cell 
nucleus,  as  the  bearer  of  hereditary  qualities  (Hertwig  and  others),  and  by  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  heredi^  depends  upon  a  continui^  of  an  ancestral 
germ-plasm.  A  method  has  recently  Men  gained  for  precisely  measuring  the 
results  of  heredity  (Galton,  Pearson),  and  Galton  has  discovered  a  simple  mathe- 
matical law  of  normal  inheritance.  The  last  quarter  of  the  century  is  notable  for 
the  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  inheriting  the  characters  acquired  by  the 
individual.  Darwin  believed  in  such  inheritance  but  the  possibility  of  it  was 
boldly  challenged  by  Weismann  and  the  burden  of  proof  has  been  thrown  on  ^e 
upholders  of  the  doctrine. 

Of  the  two  biological  sub-sdencea  morohology  and  physioloffy,  the  development 
of  the  former  has  especially  characterized  the  century,  particularly  along  the  lines 
of  comparative  anatomy,  embryology,  and  histology,  including  cytology.  This 
trend  or  the  century  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Cuvier.  He  founded  comparative 
anatomy  and  deduced  ^eat  anatomical  principles  which  gave  a  dimity  to  the 
science  and  excited  an  interest  in  it  which  had  previously  been  lackmg.  Cuvier 
had  many  intellectual  children,  among  the  most  famous  of  whom  were  Owen  of 
England,  Louis  Agassiz  of  Switzerland  and  later  of  America,  and  Brorin  of  Ger- 
many.^ This  school  was  dominated  by  such  partial  truths  as  the  idea  of  unity  of  the 
organism  such  that  a  small  piece  will  represent  the  whole:  and  the  idea  of  a  strict 
homology  of  organs  within  the  sub-kin^oms:  Huxley  in  England  and  Gegenbaur 
in  Germany  broke  away  from  the  Cuvierian  influence  and  made  comparative 
anatomy  less  speculative  and  more  genetic.  Also  the  growth  of  embryology 
afforded  a  method  of  checking  conclusions  of  comparative  anatomy. 

Embryology  had  its  beginnings  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  data  contributed 
up  to  the  nineteenth  were  meagre.  The  German  Von  Baer  (1792-1876)  laid  the 
foundations  of  comparative  embryology.  Rathke,  Kolliker,  Loven,  Bars,  Johannes 
MuUer,  Kowalevsky,  Metschnikoff,  Alexander  Agassiz,  and  others,  early  supplied 
the  materials  for  a  grand  superstructure  of  observation  and  reflection  which  B^four 
put  together,  in  1880-1881,  with  marvellotis  skill.  Among  the  general  theories  con- 
nected with  embryology,  two  had  especial  influence  in  shapmg;  the  direction  of 
investigations.  One  was  the  germ-layer  theory,  according  to  which  the  embryonic 
body  is  composed  of  three  layers — ectoderm  entoderm,  and  mesoderm — which 
were  regarded  as  homologous  in  all  jcroups  of  animals  and  gave  rise  to  the  same 
organs  in  all.  Although  a  useful  guiding  theory  it  has  proven  untenable  in  detail. 
The  second  theory  was  a  revival  (by  Roux  and  Weismann)  of  one  that  had  been 
held  in  the  preceding  century  in  a  cruder  form,  according  to  which  the  characters 
of  the  embpro  are  i> redetermined  in  tiie  egg.  The  controversy  over  this  theory 
led  to  the  introduction  of  experimentation  into  embryology  (by  Driesch,  Roux, 
Hertwig,  Wilson,  Morgan,  and  others)  with  the  result  that  a  sort  of  middle  ground 
has  been  gained  between  the  theory  that  form  is  predetermined  in  the  egg  and  that 
it  is  wholly  undetermined  there. 

Histology  and  Cytology. — The  science  of  histology  and  the  century  were  bom  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  work  of  Bichat,  Traite  des  membranes  (1800-1802)  contains 
the  first  general  recognition  of  the  composition  of  the  organs  of  the  body  out  of  a 
few  elementary  tissues  and  is  the  first  attempt  to  show  that  the  function  of  an  organ 
is  due  to  the  properties  of  its  constituent  tissues.  But  die  further  analysis  of 
tissues  was  not  possible  until  the  idea  that  the  tissues  were  composed  of  cells  had 
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f lined  ground.  This  step  was  hastened  by  the  works  of  Schleiden  (1838)  and 
chwann  (1839)  who  moreover  discovered  that  the  embryo  arises  from  a  single 
cell  or  ovtim.  Then  the  ce!l  doctrine  was  formulated  according  to  which  the  whole 
organism  is  built  tip  of  cells;  every  organism  is  developed  out  of  a  single  cell;  and 
the  activities  of  a  multicellular  organism  are  the  sum  of  the  activities  of  its  con- 
stituent cells.  The  cell  doctrine  has  proved  immensely  valuable  in  the  development 
of  the  science  of  tissues;  in  physiology;  and  especially  in  embryology.  Next  to 
this  doctrine  the  chief  advances  in  histology  have  been  made  through  the  improve- 
ment of  the  compoond  microscope,  of  the  microtome  and  of  staining  reagents, 
especially  those  coloring  matters  which  attack  specific  tissues.  The  contributions 
of  cytology  to  physiolo^  date  from  the  discovery,  in  the  forties,  that  the  essential, 
vital,  part  of  the  cell  is  its  constantly  moving  "protoplasm."  The  systematic  study 
of  the  physiology  of  protoplasm,  begun  by  Kuhne,  1864,  was  pursued  with  vigor 
only  towards  the  end  of  the  century;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  physiology  of 
the  separate  tissues  of  the  vertebrate  body  early  became  one  of  the  best  studied 
branches  of  biological  science.  But  it  is  in  relation  to  embryology  that  cytoli^' 
has  come  to  be  of  greatest  importance.  The  idea  that  the  egg  is  a  cell  gained 
ground  slowly  in  the  forties;  that  the  sperm  is  a  cell  was  not  recognized  until  1865: 
and  the  conclusion  followed  that  the  fertilization  of  the  egg  is  the  union  of  two 
cells.  But  it  was  not  until  1884  that  the  union  of  two  cell-nuclei  became  recognized 
as  the  most  important  part  of  the  process.  In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century 
the  mechanics  of  fertilization  and  cell-division  were  analyzed  with  ardor  and  sne- 
cess. 

Spontaneous  Generation  of  Life. — Another  controversy,  for  the  renewal  and  settle- 
ment of  which  the  century  will  always  be  famous,  was  revived  closely  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  evolution  doctrine — the  question  of  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  living  matter  out  of  non-living.  Experiments,  while  refuting  the  theory  of 
abiogenesis,  did  much  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  bacteria,  and  led  to  modem 
antiseptic  methods.  Finally  may  be  mentioned  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  o£ 
the  distribution  of  organisms.  The  centers  of  all  continents  have  now  been  pene- 
trated, the  waters  of  the  seas  have  been  strained  and  the  bottoms  of  the  oceans 
scraped  to  obtain  a  complete  idea  of  the  existing  organisms.  Here  we  call  to  mind 
the  great  voyage  of  the  Challenger  and  those  of  Alexander  Agassiz  in  the  Blake  and 
the  Albatross.  Numerous  biological  stations  have  been  started  on  the  sea-shore 
for  the  study  of  marine  organisms, — The  greatest  is  that  of  Dohrn  at  Naples, 
founded  in  1872,  while  the  earliest  in  America  was  that  of  Louis  Agassiz  at  Pena- 
keese  in  1873.  The  important  biological  stations  of  the  world  now  number  at  Icait 
a  score. 

Contrasting  the  end  of  the  century  with  the  beginning  there  is  now  in  Biolc^ 
no  overshadowing  authority  in  any  branch  of  the  science;  the  lines  of  work  are 
immensely  diversified  and  especial  weight  is  now  given  to  genetic,  experimental 

and  quantitative  methods  in  research. 

CHEmSTBT. — In  order  as  briefly  as  possible  to  indicate  the  advances  of  this 
science,  which  during  the  century,  has  grown  from  an  infant  to  a  sturdy  giant,  «e 
shall  first  consider  some  of  the  ftmdamental  discoveries  of  chemical  laws. 

Chemical  Laws  and  Theories. — The  first  important  advance  (published  in  1807) 
was  the  application  of  the  theory  of  atoms  to  chemical  compounds  by  John  Dalton, 
who  claimed  that  the  relative  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  are  the  proportions 
by  weight  in  which  the  elements  combined.  This  was  followed  soon  after  (1808)  by 
Gay-Lussac's  important  discovery  that  the  weights  of  the  combining  volumes  ol 
the  gaseous  elements  bear  a  simple  ratio  to  their  atomic  weights.  Later  (iSii^ 
came  the  publication  by  Avogadro  of  the  law,  according  to  which  equal  volumes  d 
all  substances  in  the  gaseous  state,  contain,  under  the  same  conditions  of  pressure 
and  temperature,  equal  numbers  of  molecules.  These  three  fundamental  cenceptions 
form  the  basis  of  the  present  views  of  molecular  composition.  The  atomic  theory 
received  further  support  by  Dulong  and  Petit's  experiments  (1819).  which  showed 
that  equal  numbers  of  atoms  have  equal  capacities  for  heat.  The  valuable  announce- 
ment of  Mitscherlich  of  the  law  of  isomorphism,  in  1819,  followed  by  the  method 
of  determination  of  vapor  densities  devised  by  Dumas  in  1827,  were  of  the  utmort 
importance.  From  that  time  on  the  various  advances  that  have  been  made  in  this 
special  branch  have  all  tended  to  confirm  the  original  theories  of  Dalton  and 
Avogadro,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  devised 
by  Joule  and  Lord  Kelvin.  The  work  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  early  in  the  century 
led  to  the  development  of  the  idea  that  every  substance  was  composed  chemically 
of  two  parts,  one  an  electro-positive  and  the  other  an  electro-negative,  and  from 
this  grew  the  dualistic  system  of  Berzelius,  The  studies  of  Daniell  and  Graham 
in  England,  as  well  as  the  work  of  Liebig  and  Wohler  in  Germany,  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  compound  elements  or  radicals,  and  under  Dumas  the  theory  of  sub- 
stitution then  came  into  general  acceptance,  which  contended  that  elements  coiih) 
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replace  hydrogen  and  carbon  compounds  atom  for  atom,  the  resulting  compound 
being  of  the  same  type  as  the  one  from  which  it  was  derived.  This  led  to  the 
building  up  of  compounds  on  various  types  o£  which  the  most  important  were  the 
ammotiia  type  (NH3),  the  water  type  CH2O),  the  ^drogentjpc  (H.H),  the  hydrogen 
chhride  type  (HQ),  and  the  marsh  gas  type  (CH4).  The  development  of  the 
theory  of  types  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  vaiency.  It  was  shown  that 
hydrogen  was  monad  or  monovalent,  oxygen  having  the  power  of  combining  with 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  was  a  dyad  or  divalent,  and  so  on  up  to  beptads.  The  ex- 
tension of  this  knowledge  with  the  replacing  01  elements  or  groups  of  elements  by 
means  of  other  elements  or  groups  m  compounds,  resulted  in  the  production  of 
new  substances;  the  list  of  which  has  been  extended  almost  indefinitely.  Nearly 
all  of  modern  organic  chemistry  is  based  on  the  extension  of  these  ideas. 

The  Chemical  Elements. — With  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  elements  known 
to  exist  were  about  30,  but  with  the  growth  o7  the  science  came  a  large  increase  in 
their  number  until  there  are  now  nearly  8a  In  1864  Newlands  arranged  the 
elements  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  and  found  that  certain  relations 
were  to  be  observed  between  the  properties  of  the  elements  arranged  in  this 
manner.  This  subject  was  still  further  studied  and  amplified  by  Mendeleeff,  who 
showed  that  when  the  elements  were  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  their  chemical 
properties  were  a  periodic  function  of  their  atomic  weights;  hence  his  classification 
is  known  as  the  periodic  taw.  The  recent  discoveries  of  elements  in  the  atmosphere, 
apparently  possessing  no  valency,  may  lead  to  a  possible  modification  of  this  table. 
Beginning  with  the  decomposition  of  many  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
by  Davy,  who  isolated  calcium,  strontium,  barium  and  other  elements  by  electrol- 
ysis, we  find  that  the  application  of  spectrum  analysis  under  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff 
resulted  later  in  the  discovery  and  cneniical  isolation  of  many  other  elements,  as 
well  as  in  revealing  to  us  the  chemical  composition  of  stellar  bodies  (see  As- 
tronomy). Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  periodic  law,  which  clearly 
indicated  the  existence  and  properties  of  certain  unknown  elements,  search  for 
those  missing  elements  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  predicted  members,  which  filled 
up  gaps  in  the  series.  The_  study  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  radioactive  rays  have 
given  the  most_  recent  additions  in  this  direction. 

Organic  Chemistry. — The  sharp  dividing  line  between  mineral  or  inorganic  chem- 
istry and  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  or  those  derived  from  life,  was 
removed  by  the  synthetical  production  of  urea  by  Wohler  in  1828,  who  showed  the 
possibility  of  preparing  this  compound  without  the  instrumentality  of  vital  force. 
This  brilliant  discovery  led  to  a  remarkable  development  in  the  study  of  organic 
chemistry,  which  has  «esulted  in  the  great  coal-tar  industries  with  the  syntheses 
of  dye  stuffs,  as  alizarin  and  indigo;  medicinal  preparations,  artificial  perfumes  and 
alkaloids,  as  eaffein-  The  splendid  work  of  Pasteur  in  studying  the  chemical 
changes  produced  by  organisms,  was  the  beginning  of  modem  bacteriology,  and 
laid  tile  foundation  under  Lister  for  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  diseases;  while  it 
must  be  remembered  that  ether,  chloroform,  and  other  anesthetic  substances  arc 
chemical  products  discovered  since  the  century  began.  Pasteur  is  likewise  the 
father  of  stereochemistry,  which  has  been  developed  largely  by  Van't  Hoff  and 
LeBel. 

Industrial  Chemistry. — It  is  impossible  to  attempt  here  even  a  brief  description  of 
the  marvels  of  industrial  chemistry  which  began  with  the  manufacture  of  alkalies 
and  acids,  and  has  brought  about  the  development  of  such  colossal  industries  as  the 
refining  of  sugar  either  from  the  cane  or  neet,  and  of  oil.  The  dye  stuffs  have 
already  been  mentioned.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  photography  is  a 
branch  of  chemical  technology,  and  from  the  first  photograph  made  by  Draper 
in  1839,  down  to  the  colored  photographs  of  Lippman,  the  advance  has  been  per- 
sistent The  utilization  of  electricity  as  a  power  at  Niagara  in  this  country,  and  at 
the  falls  of  the  Rhine  in  Switzerland,  has  inaugurated  great  electro-chemical  indus- 
tries at  these  sites  where  now  aluminum,  the  alkalies,  and  chlorine  are  produced 
on  a  large  industrial  scale.  The  transformation  of  arid  wastes  by  means  of  chemical 
fertilizers  into  blooming  fields  is  another  application  of  chemistry,  which  has  been 
greatly  developed  since  the  studies  by  Liebig  early  in  the  century. 

OBOLOGY, — The  science  of  Geology  received  a  wonderful  impetus  in  the  19th 
century;  since  geologists  began  to  recoepiize  the  bearing  which  such  other 
sciences  as  physics,  astronomy  and  chemistry  might  have  on  their  own,  and 
moreover  came  to  perceive  that  the  strata  composing  the  earth's  crust,  were  not 
heaped  up  in  a  chaotic  mass,  the  product  of  some  cataclysmic  action,  but  on 
the  contrary,  often  bore  a  definite  and  well  marked  relation  to  each  other.  This 
point  had  been  emphasized,  before  the  century  began,  by  William  Smith  an  English 
engineer,  who  demonstrated  that  the  various  rocks  had  not  only  been  formed  in 
regular  order,  but  that  each  contained  characteristic  fossils,  by  means  of  which 
its  position  could  be  identified.   Such  theories  were  startling  to  geologists  and 
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were  at  first  disputed  hy  some;  but  fortunately  they  were  corroborated  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  century  by  Cuvier  and  Brogniart  in  their  work  on  the 
Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Pans  basin  in  France.  These  beginnings  of  strati- 
graphic  geology  were  followed  by  the  work  of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  on  the 
great  series  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks  of  Wales  and  Devonshire.  From 
that  time,  stratigraphic  studies  have  been  actively  pursued,  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  most  of  the  formations  studied  have  been  classified  and  their  subdivisions 
determined.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  geologists  were  still  occupied 
with  two  stratigraphic  problems:  the  correlations  of  sections  in  widely  separated 
areas;  and  the  differentiation  of  the  great  mass  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  often 
grouped  as  Archa-an.  These  rocks,  owing  to  their  great  thickness  and  their  folded, 
faulted,  and  often  highly  metamorphosed  condition  present  many  obstacles  to  the 
investigator.  Cuvicrs  work  in  the  Paris  basin  did  more  than  merely  corroborate 
Smith;  it  occasioned  a  controversy  regarding  the  past  life  of  the  globe.  In  the 
fossil  bones  he  found,  Cuvier  recognized  the  remains  of  animals  different  from 
those  now  living  and  evidently  long  extinct  In  1816  he  brought  out  these  views 
in  his  cdebrated  work  Les  Ossements  Fossiles.  They  were  combated  by  many 
scientists,  who  asserted  that  all  the  fossils  found  in  the  rocks,  had  been  buried 
during  the  deluge.  Gradually  as  proof  accumulated,  the  vastness  of  geological 
time  came  to  be  realized.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  however  there 
was  a  struggle  between  the  followers  of  Warner,  who  believed  that  all  rocks  had 
been  formed  by  water,  and  those  of  Hutton  who  suggested  an  igneous  origin 
for  most  formations.  The  idea  of  the  ever  changing  character  of  the  card's 
surface  due  to  wearing  down  by  weathering  agents,  and  movements  of  the 
earth's  crust  due  to  internal  forces,  was  but  tardily  recognized,  the  old  theory 
being  that  all  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  uie  past  history  of  the  earth 
had  been  sudden.  This,  however,  had  to  give  way  to  evolutional  ideas,  which 
recognized  the  uniformity  and  continuity  of  the  natural  forces  at  work.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  was  an  exponent  of  this  theory,  although  he  did  hold  catastrophic 
ideas  as  far  as  the  disappearance  and  appearance  of  faunas  were  concerned. 

Gratitude  is  due  to  Darwin  for  having  cleared  up  this  error  by  the  publication 
in  1859  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  He  pointed  out  that  the  apparent  sudden  change 
of  faunas  at  times  noticed,  was  evidently  due  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
geological  section,  and  that  there  had  been  a  gradual  evolution  from  the  lower 
types  of  earlier  geological  periods  to  the  higher  types  of  more  recent  ones.  As 
the  rocks  of  newly  discovered  regions  have  since  been  studied,  many  links  in  the 
succession  of  forms,  at  that  time  missing,  have  been  found.  For  years  the 
paleontologic  discoveries  had  been  mostly  of  forms  lower  than  mammals,  but 
in  the  last  third  of  the  century  many  species  of  the  latter  have  come  to  light 
as  a  result  of  the  studies  of  geologists  in  the  western  United  States,  and  in 
South  America.  In  1859  traces  of  flint  implements  were  found  by  Falconer  in 
the  gravels  of  the  Somme,  France,  and  there  followed  the  discovery  of  the  fossil 
skull  of  Neanderthal,  and  the  remains  of  the  man  of  Spy. 

The  early  attempts  of  paleontolo^sts  of  the  century  were  largely  bent  on 
the  identification  of  fossil  species  with  those  of  modern  times.  But  the  error 
once  recognized,  the  true  relations  were  quickly  worked  out  The  work  of  Lyell. 
Sedjrwick,  Murchison,  Cuvier,  Brogniart,  Sapporta  and  Barrand  in  the  Old 
World,  together  with  that  of  Hall,  Emmons,  Vanuxem,  Conrad,  Newberry.  Dana 
and  others  in  the  new  forms  a  brilliant  and  voluminous  chapter  of  geological 
history.  It  is  only  recently  however  that  undoubted  fossil  remains  have  been 
found  in  pre-Cambrian  strata,  for  the  supposed  Laurentian  fossil,  Eosoon,  described 
by  Dawson  in  i84fS.  is  evidently  an  inorganic  structure. 

Glacial  geology  had  its  birth  m  1823  in  the  discoveries  and  ideas  of  Perraudin, 
a  French  hunter.  His  theories  were  at  first  regarded  with  ridicule  but  Alexander 
Agassiz  considered  them  seriously,  and  in  1857  brought  out  the  work  Etudes  sur 
les  Glaciers.  Of  still  more  recent  date  is  the  study  of  rocks  by  means  of  the 
miscroscope.  The  idea,  although  at  first  suRgested  by  Sorby  about  1856. 
was  not  elaborated  until  some  years  later  when  Zirkel,  the  German  petrographer, 
took  it  up.    It  was  not  applied  in  the  United  States  until  1876. 

The  entire  science  of  geology  in  the  United  States  has  indeed  attained  its 
growth  in  a  little  more  than  than  eighty  years,  and  the  working  out  of  the 
classic  paleozoic  section  by  James  HalH  in  New  York,  forms  a  fitting  introduc- 
tion to  American  geological  work.  Much  of  the  expansion  and  development  of 
this  work  is  due  to  the  maintenance  of  both  national  and  state  geological  snr- 
veys,  under  whose  auspices  the  structural  and  economic  features  of  the  country 
have  been  investigated.    Few  foreign  countries  are  without  similar  institutions. 

!n  Economic  Geology  the  century's  record  is  filled  with  the  investigations  of  the 
origin,  nature,  and  alteration  of  ore  deposits.  These  have  yielded  results  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  mining  engineer.  Mineralogy  does  not  show  as  varied  a 
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development  as  geolofi^y  inasmuch  as  the  labors  of  its  workers  are  chiefly  of  a 
systematic  nature,  and  include  descriptions  of  man^  new  species.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  mineralogists  have  turned  their  attention  to  a  large  extent 
to  a  study  of  the  mathematical  laws  governing  the  relations  and  growth  of 
crystals- 

KEBICAL  FBOGBEBS^In  i8oo  the  science  of  healing  was  divided  into  the 
famous  seven  branches:  Anatomy;  Chemistry,  including  Physics;  Physiology; 
Materia  Medica,  including  Therapeutics;  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics  and 
Surgery.  To-day,  Gynaecology,  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and  Sanitation,  including 
Hygiene,  demand  recognition  as  additional  branches,  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
has  been  so  divided  that  medical  colleges  support  separate  chairs  of  Ophthal- 
mology, Otology,  Neurology,  Diseases  of  Nose  and  Throat,  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  and  Venereal  Diseases.  Special  practice  has  come  into  vogue  during  the 
igth  century— necessi^  due  to  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  gained  in  pursuit 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  old  seven  branches.  The  advances  in  the  science  and 
art  of  healing  have  been  greater  during  the  past  hundred  years  than  during  the 
ages  between  the  time  of  Greece's  glory  and  1800.  The  anatomy  of  nerves  and 
of  viscera,  of  eye  and  ear;  the  true  physiology  of  secretion,  of  digestion  and 
of  the  nervous  svstem  have  been  given  to  the  world  during  the  century. 
Materia  Medica  has  been  enriched  by  hundreds  of  new  medicines  from  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  50urce3~the  salicylates;  the  coat-tar  derivatives,  includ- 
ing antifebrin,  acetanilid,  phenacetin  and  sulphonal;  as  well  as  new  alkaloids 
separated  from  crude  drugs,  including  quinia,  codeia,  caflfein,  atropia  and 
strychnia,  nuclein,  pepsin  and  pancreatin;  the  serums  used  in  modifying  or 
detecting  disease  and  the  antitoxins.  Elaborate  and  critical  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals  have  been  made  with  medicaments  to  ascertain  the  influence  of 
drugs;  and  statistical  records  of  the  use  of  drugs  in  thousands  of  cases  of  dis- 
ease in  human  beings  have  been  compiled.  By  the  knowledge  thus  gained  the 
ability  of  the  therapeutist  to  check  disease,  to  excite  physiological  action  and  to 
produce  the  most  favorable  conditions  under  which  nature  brings  the  body  back 
to  health,  has  been  immeasurably  increased.  To  Pathology,  a  branch  new  to 
the  past  century,  the  therapeutist  owes  an  immense  debt  for  knowledge  of  the 
normal  characters  and  conditions  of  healthy  tissue,  and  now  the  knowle<^ 
of  the  abnormal  conditions,  disordered  function  and  altered  metabolism  of  dis- 
eased tissue  constitutes  the  foundation  of  all  medical  practice  that  is  not  mere 
charlatanism;  and  such  knowledge  has  raised  the  healing  art  of  the  olden  time 
to  be  the  science  of  to-day.  The  medical  use  of  electricity  was  a  development 
of  the  19th  century,  as  were  also  phototherapy,  scientific  hydrotherapy  and  the 
rest  cure.  In  the  Practice  of  Medicine  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  diseases  were 
assigned^  to  one  of  two  classes:  "Pyrexiae"  and  "Neuroses."  "Pyrexiie"  were 
divided  into  Fevers,  Inflammations,  nxanthematia>  Hemorrhages  and  Profluvia, 
and  symptoms  were  largely  mistaken  for  diseases,  while  inconsistency  was  rife. 
The  refinements  of  the  century  taught  that  under  the  old  nondescript  term 
"Inflammation  of  the  Bowels"  were  concealed  colitis,  enteritis,  pelvic  cellulitis, 
peritonitis  and  appendicitis;  that  the  "putrid  sore  throat"  of  the  olden  time  was 
diphtheria,  a  communicable  disease  due  to  a  specific  germ,  seen  and  isolated; 
that  "simple  continued  fever"  was  an  ailment  preventable  under  precautions  and 
now  termed  typhoid;  and  that  yellow  fever  is  not  of  spontaneous  origin  in  filth, 
but  is  a  contagious  disease  due  to  a  microbe.  In  1796  smallpox  ravaged  Eng- 
land, and  caused  18.4  per  cent,  of  all  deaths.  In  1798  Jenner  published  the  price- 
less results  of  his  discoveries,  in  1795,  regarding  variola  and  vaccinia.  During 
the  19th  century  vaccination  has  been  enforced  in  many  countries,  with  the 
result  that  smallpox  is  seldom  seen  in  them.  The  invention  of  the  stethoscope 
made  possible  modem  accuracy  in  diagnosis  of  conditions  of  the  organs  within 
the  chest  and  opened  an  extended  field  of  great  value  to  the  physician.  The 
invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  has  revolutionized  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  saved  the  sight  of  many  a  sufferer.  The  microscope,  a  daily 
necessity  for  most  physicians,  has  come  into  use  during  the  19th  century,  as 
has  also  the  clinical  thermometer,  an  essential  instrument  of  precision  which 
has  vastly  increased  the  power  of  diagnosis  and  is  the  means  of  differentiating 
many  diseases.  The  Roentgen  Rajrs,  still  imperiectly  understood,  enable  us  to 
locate  obaque  substances  imbedded  in  soft  tissues,  and  often  to  decide  upon  the 
possibility  of  success  of  an  operation  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies  or  for 
adjusting  fractured  bones.  A  notable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  treatment 
of  insanity,  whose  study  is  temporarily  coupled  in  the  schools  with  that  of  neu- 
rology. No  longer  are  the  insane  considered  as  possessed  of  the  devil  and 
brutish  persons  to  be  disciplined  by  keepers.  No  longer  are  they  kept  in 
asylums,  but  in  hospitals.  No  longer  is  the  lunatic  considered  as  other  than  a 
sick  man,  to  be  tended  by  nurses.    To-day  the  enlightened  citizen  recognizes 
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that  as  great  a  work  is  performed,  through  the  use  of  careful  nursing  and  pro- 
tective medical  treatment,  in  making  the  most  of  the  remnant  of  pleasure 
possible  in  the  life  of  one  afflicted  with  a  "mind  diseased,"  as  is  performed  in 
the  brilliant  domain  of  operative  surgery.  Previously  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  puerperal  fever,  child-bed  was  dreaded  as  possibly  fatal,  because  of  the 
old-time  prevalence  of  epidemics  of  that  fever.  The  last  century  gave  us  the 
knowledge  that  preventable  infection  is  the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  to-day 

Suerperal  fever  is  rare  in  hospitals  or  in  the  practice  of  competent  physicians, 
ledical  anaesthesia,  discovered  within  the  same  wonderful  century  has  robbed 
surgery  of  its  horror,  and  made  possible  the  performance  of  some  serious  opera- 
tions. Chloroform,  ether  and  nitrous  oxide  gas  were  first  used  as  anaesthetics 
less  than  60  years  ago,  and  only  15  years  ago  cocaine  was  introduced  for  the 
I>roduction  of  local  anaesthesia.  The  recognition  that  infection  causes  suppura- 
tion and  hence  failure  or  deatli  in  many  operations  led  to  the  use  of  antiseptics 
to  secure  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  operator's  hands  and  instmments  and 
prevent  the  entrance  of  pas-producing  germs  into  the  wound.  Among  the 
century's  operations,  rendered  possible  through  anesthesia  and  antisepsis  arc 
ligation  of  various  arteries,  operations  on  the  face  and  head,  and  in  the  cavity 
01  the  mouth,  removal  of  tumors  of  the  breast  and  .many  operations  upon  viscera 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  success  of  these  operations  depends  entirely  upon 
antisepsis.  The  ancient  method  of  disinfecting  wounds  was  by  pouring  in  oil 
and  wine.  Only  ordinary  cleanliness  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Lord  Lister's  methods  of  securing  antisepsis  and  the  modifications  of  Ms 
methods  introduced  in  the  main  since  1875,  have  revolutionized  the  technique  of 
surgery,  reduced  the  probability  of  suppuratitm  to  a  minimum,  and  raised 
enormously  the  percentage  of  successful  operations.  It  is  expected  that  an 
amputation  wound  will  heal  without  rise  of  temperature,  and  without  suppura- 
tion except  in  the  track  of  the  drainage  tube.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for 
peritoneal  section  to  be  made  without  shock.  Donning  of  sterilized  gowns  by 
surgeons,  thorough  cleansing  of  hands  and  sterilizing  of  mstruments,  and  the  use 
of  disinfectants  in  dressings  are  all  due  to  the  recent  knowledge  that  suppura- 
tion follows  the  entrance  of  noxious  germs  into  wounds.  The  establishment  of 
the  germ  theory  of  disease  is  probably  the  greatest  medical  achievement  of  the 
century.  We  now  know  absolutely  that  certain  vegetable  germs  called  bacteria 
cause  certain  diseases.  A  few  animal  micro-organisms  have  been  proved  to  be 
the  causes  of  certain  diseases.  The  acquirement  of  this  knowledge  has  robbed 
disease  of  so  much  mystery  that  panic  during  epidemics  is  almost  unknown. 
Study  of  the  change  resulting  in  the  blood  from  the  entrance  of  disease  germs 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that  toxins  produced  by  or  existing  in  the 
bodies  of  the  bacteria  are  the  actual  aftents  in  some  diseases,  and  that  nature 
produces  substances  known  as  antitoxins  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the 
sufferer,  to  combat  the  toxins.  An  elaboration  of  this  idea  has  been  followed 
by  the  use  of  serums  injected  into  persons  infected  with  certain  bacteria,  to 
combat  resulting  toxins.  Among  the  blood  serums  used  with  success  are  the 
diphtheria  antitoxin,  antivenene  and  the  antipneumococcic  serum. 

Sanitary  science  was  born  in  the  19th  century.  Individuals  are  taught  to  use 
precautions  against  disease.  Systematic  inspections  and  cleansing  of  doubtful 
quarters  of  cities  are  practiced.  School  houses  are  built  with  a  view  to  providing 
air  space  and  sunlight  for  each  pupil,  and  pupils  are  safeguarded  against  the 
spread  of  disease  in  the  school  room.  Not  only  is  milk  inspected,  and  dealers 
and  their  wagons  specially  licensed,  but  dairies  and  cow  stables  are  under  the 
supervision  of  boards  of  health.  Meat  and  other  foods  olTered  for  sale  are  in- 
spected by  officers  who  enforce  the  laws  enacted  to  prevent  the  sale  of  diseased 
meat  or  adulterated  food.  Quarantine  officers'  duty  consists  not  only  in  detain- 
ing all  infected  vessels  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  harbors,  and  isolating  those 
who  have  been  exposed  to  contagious  disease,  but  also  in  watching  foreign 
ports  and  preventing  the  embarkation  of  infected  passengers  or  merchandise. 
The  trained  nurse  is  a  product  of  the  last  century  and  the  modem  hospital  has, 
besides  saving  lives  which  must  have  been  lost  under  home  treatment,  con- 
served the  strength  of  the  sick  and  indeed  of  the  relatives. 

The  results  of  the  progress  of  medicine  during  the  igth  century  hmve  been  a 
reduction  in  the  death  rate,  a  consequent  prolongation  of  die  average  length  of 
life,  and  a  vast  increase  in  the  stun  of  human  happiness 

MILITARY  PROaRESS.— The  nineteenth  century  presents  notable  advances  in 
the  material  for  attack  and  defence.  The  general  principles  underlying  strategic 
operations  of  war  cannot  be  changed  by  development  in  the  material,  but  the  tactics 
of  battle  may  be  greatly  modi6ed  thereby.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place 
are  largely  due  to  improvements  in  powder,  projectiles,  rifling  and  the  breech-Ioadiitf 
of  firearms.   These  have  greatly  mcreased  range,  precision,  and  rapidity  of  fire. 
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which  luive  given  them  tremendous  effectiveness.  It  was  not  until  well  along  in  the 
century  that  any  considerable  improvements  were  made  in  firearms.  Napoleon's 
armies  used  tlint-lock,  smooth-bore,  muzzle-loading  muskets  of  very  short  range 
and  slowness  of  fire.  His  artillery  were  muzzle-loading  smooth-bores;  loading  and 
firing  with  these,  as  with  small  arms,  was  a  slow  process.  The  application  of 
fulminating  powder,  exploded  by  percussion  to  ignite  a  charge,  was  patented  in 
l8ll,  but  not  till  1834  was  it  used  to  any  extent  in  Europe,  while  in  the  United  States 
it  was  not  generally  employed  until  1850.  This  invention  was  essential  to  the 
metallic  cartridge  case,  without  which  modem  rapidity  of  fire  could  hardly  have 
been  attained.  Rotating  projectiles,  by  means  of  spiral  grooves  in  the  gun  bores, 
permit  the  use  of  long  conical  projectiles,  which  traverse  the  air  with  less  resistance 
than  the  old  spherical  balls,  have  greater  weight,  greater  penetration,  and  can  carry 
larger  bursting  charges.  The  improvements  of  powder,  and  especially  the  invention 
of  smokeless  powder,  have  enormously  .increased  the  energy  and  the  distance  to 
which  projectiles  can  be  carried. 

With  the  improvement  of  guns,  due  to  rifling,  breech-toading.  and  smokeless 
powder,  came  a  marked  decrease  in  the  calibre  of  small  arms.  Early  in  the  century 
calibres  ranged  from  fifty-four  to  seventjr-three  hundredths  of  an  inch.  At  present 
the  standard  calibre  is  about  30,  but  the  conical  bullets  of  this  size,  covered  with 
copper-nickel  or  steel  envelopes,  penetrate  16  inches  of  oak,  whereas  the  45-calibre 
Springfield  rifle  could  penetrate  only  about  3  inches.  Moreover,  a  round  of  the  new 
ammunition  is  so  much  lighter  that  the  soldier  can  carry  three  times  as  many  rounds 
as  could  the  soldier  of  1861  without  increased  burden. 

The  first  extensive  use  of  breech-loading  small  arms  was  in  the  Austro-Prussian 
War  of  1866,  where  the  Prussian  needle  guns  were  pitted  against  muzrle-toaders, 
and  proved  their  great  superiority.  After  this,  with  the  development  of  the  metallic 
cartridge,  breech-loading  altogether  superseded  muzzle-loading  in  small  arms. 
Repeating  rifles,  containing  in  a  magazine  a  number  of  cartridges,  next  came  into 
use.  The  first  of  these  had  tubular  magazines,  which  were  replaced  by  pocket 
magazines,  holding  usually  five  cartridges.  Detachable  magazines  were  then  intro- 
duced, and  these  are  being  replaced  by  the  "clip,"  which  holds  five  cartridges.  These 
are  all  quickly  transferred  into  the  gun  magazine  by  a  simple  movement,  thus 
increasing  rapidity  of  loading.  Rapid  firing  has  been  further  increased  by  "the 
invention  of  Hiram  Maxim,  for  operating  rifles,  machine  and  quick-firing  guns 
automatically.  He  utilized  the  force  of  recoil  of  firing  or  diverted  a  small  portion 
of  the  powder  gases  to  reload  and  fire  until  the  ammunition  in  the  magazine  or  on 
a  feed  belt  was  exhausted. 

Machine  Gn»f,  consisting  of  a  number  of  barrels  of  rifle  calibre,  were  made  from 
time  to  time  through  the  centuries  following  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  but  not 
until  the  self-igniting  metallic  ammunition  was  perfected  were  they  made  efficient 
In  1872  Dr.  Catling  perfected  his  machine  gun,  which  then  could  fire  450  rounds 
a  minute,  and  later,  with  the  Accles  gun-feed  attachment,  attained  a  rate  of  1200 
rounds  a  minute.  The  Nordenfeldt,  Gardner,  Colt,  and  the  Maxim  automatic  guns 
followed.  The  Maxim  gun  fires,  loads,  and  continues  firing  while  a  pressure  on  the 
trigger  is  maintained.  The  cartridges  are  fed  from  a  belt,  and  the  firing  continues 
automatically  as  long  as  they  arc  supplied.  The  rate  is  about  400  rounds  a  minute. 
Hiram  Maxim  has  also  invented  the  i-poundcr  automatic  gun,  called  the  pom-pom, 
used  in  the  South  African  War.  Maxim  has  made  a  9-pounder  automatic  gim, 
firing  60  rounds  per  minute,  and  automatic  guns  of  larger  calibres  are  now  being 
designed. 

Quick-firing  Guns. — Preceding  the  development  of  the  automatic  guns  came  that 
of  quick-firing  guns  of  calibres  up  to  6  inches,  throwing  a  lOO-pound  projectile. 
These  last  may  be  fired  from  six  to  eight  times  per  minute.  With  their  high  veloci^ 
and  rapid  fire,  quick-firing  guns  are  now  a  most  formidable  part  of  naviu  and  sea- 
coast  armament. 

Heavy  Guns. — In  order  to  produce  metal  able  to  withstand  the  great  pressures 
from  large  charges  of  modem  powders,  new  methods  of  casting  and  forging  cannon 
have  been  invented.  In  i860  General  Rodman,  United  States  Army,  improved  the 
method  of  casting  guns  by  the  use  of  a  hollow  cope  through  which  water  was  passed. 
This  cooled  the  metal  from  the  inside,  secured  an  initial  tension  from  the  interior, 
thus  obtaining  greater  resistance  to  the  powder  pressures  in  the  gun  bore. 

In  i8S4  William  Armstrong  proposed  to  the  English  government  to  construct  guns 
by  faeatmg  and  shrinking  on  a  central-tube  reinforcing  cylinder,  combining  at  first 
wrought  iron  with  cast  iron.  His  method  was  adopted  in  England.  This  was 
preceded  ten  years  by  Professor  Daniel  Treadwell  of  Harvard  Uni\'ersity,  who 
proposed  and  built  such  guns  in  1840,  but  did  not  receive  governmental  adoption. 
Modem  cannons  are  now  built  up  in  an  analogous  manner.  In  England  and  the 
United  States  strong  guns  have  been  made  by  various  systems  of  wire  winding  on 
tubes.   Frederick  Kxupp  led  the  way  in  making  heavy  built-up  guns  from  crudble 
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steel.  Owing  to  improvements  in"  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  the  greater  masses 
which  can  now  be  made,  as  also  better  details  of  construction,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  guns  of  very  large  calibre,  that  can  attain  velocity  of  from  2500  to  3500  feet 
a  second.  Increase  of  power  is  secured  by  lengthening  the  bore,  so  that  large 
charges  of  powder  may  be  burnt.  The  powder  was  improved  so  as  to  secure  pro- 
gressive burning.  It  imparts  the  enei^  to  the  projectile  gradually  without  undue 
strain  of  the  gun.  The  power  has  been  so  much  increased  that  ranges  of  more  than 
20  miles  are  now  obtainable. 

Gun  Carriages. — In  order  to  take  up  the  tremendous  recoil  of  these  charges,  steam, 
pneumatic,  hydraulic,  and  electrical  power  are  freely  employed  in  operating  gun 
carriages  and  handling  ammunition,  both  on  shore  and  afloat  For  shore  fortifica- 
tions, disappearing  gun  carriages,  which  lower  the  gun  beneath  the  crest  of  the 
parapets  after  firing,  are  now  used  on  sites  of  only  moderate  heights. 

Projectiles.- — Solid  shots  were  chiefly  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  though 
shells  exploded  by  a  time  fuse  were  not  unknown.  Conical  shells,  made  possiUe 
by  rifling,  are  now  used,  giving  greater  weight  of  metal  thrown  and  increased 
capacity  Tor  bursting  charges.  At  first,  cast-iron  shot  and  shell  sufficed  lor  the  attack 
of  fortifications  and  the  wooden  side  of  ships. 

The  improved  armoring  of  ships  broke  up  the  ordinary  cast-iron  projectiles,  and 
G)loneI  PalHser  of  the  English  army  invented  chilled  cast-iron  projectiles,  which 
perforated  the  wrought-iron  armor  without  themselves  breaking  up.  Compound 
armor  was  then  made,  consisting  of  a  hard  steel  face,  combined  with  a  wrought-iron 
backing,  and  the  chilled  cast-iron  projectiles  were  defeated.  Steel  projectiles  with 
a  hardened  point  were  devised.  Harveyized  all-steel,  nickel-steel,  and  then  sted 
plates  were  invented.  The  best  steel  projectiles  of  the  da^  were  broken  upon  impact 
With  the  increase  of  velocity  up  to  2200  feet,  secured  by  improved  powder,  although 
the  same  projectiles  were  broken  up  on  impact  at  about  igoo  feet  velodty,  uie 
armor  was  again  pierced.  The  addition  of  soft  steel  caps  over  die  hardened  points 
of  armor-piercing  shell  increased  their  perforating  power  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
and  once  more  placed  the  projectiles  on  a  parity  with  the  armor. 

Powders. — Until  about  1800  little  change  was  made  in  the  ingredients,  method 
of  manufacture,  or  form  of  gunpowder.  General  Rodman,  United  States  Army, 
firsriormulated  the  idea  of  the  progressive  burning  of  powder  and  the  necessity  of 
adapting  the  granulation  to  the  different  sizes  of  guns.  Baron  von  Lenk  brought 
about  the  use  of  gun-cotton  in  the  Austrian  fidd  artillety  in  i86a  This  was  practi- 
cally the  first  smokeless  powder  used  and  was  the  first  departure  from  the  saltpetre, 
charcoal,  and  sulphur  powder.  It  was  not  successful,  and  was  abandoned  because 
of  its  dangerous  instability;  gunpowder  was  somewhat  modified  and  improved,  the 
last  being  the  cocoa  powder,  giving  velocities  of  2000  feet.  A  great  variety  of 
smokeless  powders  have  been  devised  within  the  last  twelve  years.  Most  of  these 
are  composed  of  nitro-glycerine  and  gun-cotton  or  of  other  high  explosives.  The 
present  trend  is  toward  a  pyrocellulose  or  gun-cotton  powder  without  the  nitro- 
glycerine. Cordite  and  other  powders  of  a  combination  of  gun-cotton  and  nitro- 
glycerine have  been  found  unstable.  Thirty-five  hundred  feet  per  second  have 
already  been  attained,  and  with  improved  guns,  strcmger  in  the  forward  part,  we 
nwr  expect  to  secure  4000  feet  in  the  near  liiturc. 

Hi^h  Explosives  having  far  greater  power  than  gunpowder  have  been  discovered 
within  the  century.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  nitro-glycerine  and 
gun-cotton.  They  have  greatly  increased  the  effectiveness  of  submarine  mines  and 
torpedoes. 

Explosive  and  blasting  gelatines,  which  consist  of  a  combination  of  nitro-glycerine 
and  gun-cotton,  are  the  most  powerful  explosives  known  at  present  They  have 
the  advantage  of  being  relatively  insensitive,  requirinj^  a  strong  detonator  to  bring 
about  an  explosion  of  the  first  order.  _Dr.  Sprengel  has  invented  a  class  of  explosives, 
made  by  the  admixture  of  an  oxidizing  agent  with  a  combustible  agent  just  before 
using.  A  large  number  of  high  explosives  having  piric  add  as  the  chief 
ingredient  are  mainly  used  in  torpedo  shells.  Among  them  are  the  melinite  of  tiie 
French  and  lyddite,  used  b^  the  English  in  South  Africa.  Very  many  variants  of 
the  picric  acid  class  are  being  presented,  but  they  are  not  proven  to  be  better  than 
those  first  mentioned.  Charges  of  explosive  gelatine  and  gun-cotton  up  to  500 
pounds  have  been  fired  with  safety  in  torpedo  shell  from  the  pneumatic  torpedo 
guns.  These  and  similar  torpedo  guns  can  hardly  fail  to  be  valuable  in  haibor 
defence  as  well  as  on  shipboard. 

Submtaine  Mines  were  used  during  the  Crimean  War  and  our  Civil  War.  They 
are  now  part  of  the  defences  of  all  harbors.  Colonel  Colt  in  1842  was  the  first  to 
expldSe  by  electricity  a  submarine  mine.  There  are  two  kinds  of  submarine  mine^- 
those  exploded  by  contact  with  a  vessel  and  those  which  are  exploded  by  judgment 
from  the  shore  by  electricity.  Their  moral  effect  has  been  considerable,  aluous^ 
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it  has  been  greater  than  seems  to  be  warranted  hy  their  actual  success  in  war  up 
to  the  present  date. 

Other  Devices. — The  telegraph,  telephone,  and  teleautograph  are  important  aids 
for  the  maintenance  of  rapid  intercommunication  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
huge  armies  which  are  likely  to  take  the  field.  The  balloon  has  been  successfully 
used  for  purposes  of  observation  on  land,  but  it  may  also  be  used  for  observation 
at  sea,  held  captive  on  shipboard.  The  automobile  is  being  considered  by  the 
European  Powers  as  a  means  of  transportation  of  supplies  for  armies  in  the  field, 
and  is  sure  to  be  generally  introduced  in  lieu  of  horses  and  mules.  It  will  secure 
greater  compactness  of  supply  trains  as  well  as  increased  speed  of  movement.  It  will 
thus  very  much  simplify  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which  commanding 
generals  are  confronted  in  field  operations. 

MAVAIi  DU V JtlZiOPMjBbi'r.— This  century  has  seen  a  very  great  change  in  war- 
ships, to  1844  the  dd  line-of-battle-ships,  built  of  wood,  propelled  by  sails,  were 
still  the  miest  naval  craft  afloat,  but  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  use  o£ 
steam  became  general.  The  screw  propeller  replaced  paddle-wheels;  steam  boilers 
and  engines  were  much  improved;  impound  engines  were  followed  by  triple  and 
quadruple  expansion  engines.  The  hulls  were  made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  steel  was 
used  to  protect  the  hulls.  The  number  of  guns  mounted  was  reduced,  while  their 
power  has  been  constantly  increasing.  Modern  naval  vessels  are  built  with  double 
bottoms,  and  now  sometimes  have  three.  The  space  between  these  skins  is  subdivided 
into  cellular  compartments,  filled  with  cellulose  fibre  or  cornstalk  pith,  which  swells 
upon  becoming  wet  and  excludes  the  water.  The  interior  of  the  ship  is  subdivided 
by  cross  bulkneadSj  which  limit  the  portion  of  the  ship  which  could  be  flooded  by 
any  sing^Ie  perforation  of  the  hull. 

The  size  of  vessels  has  greatly  increased.  In  1839  the  largest  ship  built  for  the 
British  navy  was  the  Queen,  of  3100  tons,  while  at  present  batue'ships  of  16,000  tons 
displacement  are  being  built.  The  speed  also  has  greatly  increased.  La  Gloire  in 
1859  made  12  knots.  Cruisers  of  14,000  tons  can  attain  a  speed  of  22  knots,  and  with 
torpedo  boats  35  knots  have  been  attained.  Greater  speed  is  probaUe  in  the  near 
future. 

Throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  century  there  has  been  a  contest  between  armor 
and  guns.  In  1855  the  French  built  several  floating  batteries,  armored  with  4%  inches 
of  iron  armor.  Thejr  transformed  a  wooden  ship  into  La  Gloire,  having  5  inches  of 
iron  armor.  The  English  built  the  fVarrior,  which  had  4J4  inches  of  armor.  It 
was  the  first  ship  whose  hull  was  entirely  built  of  iron.  In  1859  plates  4J^  inches 
thick  were  first  manufactured  by  the  French,  but  in  1863  plates  12  inches  thick  were 
made  in  England.  At  the  present  date  steel  plates  24  mches  thick  can  be  made. 
The  power  of  the  guns  was  constantly  increasing,  and  by  1876,  19  inches  of  iron 
had  been  perforated.  Then  steel  began  to  be  used.  Compound  armor  plates  were 
followed  by  all-sted  plates,  and  then  by  nickel  steel.  Harvey  devised  a  metlusd 
of  case  hardening  the  surface  of  steel  armor  plates,  which  were  then  found  to  be 
superior  to  the  nickel  steel  untreated.  Reforged  Harveyized  armor,  developed  at 
the  Carnegie  works,  was  found  to  be  better  than  that  not  reforged  after  treatment. 
By  1895  the  Krupp  work  had  developed  a  modification  of  the  Harvey  process,  whidi, 
although  difficult  to  apply  with  uniform  results,  is  the  best  yet  developed,  giving 
an  increased  resistance  of  about  15  per  cent. 

Turrets. — The  revolving  turret  was  first  used  in  1862  upon  the  United  States 
steamer  Monitor,  designed  by  Ericsson,  which  defeated  the  Confederate  armored 
ship  Merrimac.  The  Monitor's  turrets  contained  two  ii-inch  smooth-bore  guns. 
The  concentration  of  aggressive  power  and  of  protective  armor,  coupled  with  greater 
arc  of  fire,  have  made  the  turret  an  essential  m  all  battle-ship  and  armored  cruiser 
designs.  The  heavier  guns  are  now  usually  mounted  in  turrets;  broadside  arma- 
ment consists  of  the  smaller  calibres  of  the  c^uick-firing  gun  class.  The  barbette 
system  of  mounting  heavy  guns  is  an  intermediate  form.  In  this  the  heaviest  guns 
are  mounted  tn  the  open  on  a  turn-table,  protected  by  an  armored  band  or  glacis. 

Rams. — Most  war  vessels  of  to-day  are  built  with  powerful  ram  bows.  There  are 
but  few  instances  in  which  rams  have  been  used  effectively,  and  these  were  either 
against  disabled  vessels  or  anchored  vessels  or  accidentally.  The  ram  Katahdin 
was  built  by  the  United  States,  while  the  English  built  the  ram  Polyphemus.  The 
speed  of  both  of  these  is  less  than  18  knots.  This  is  insufficient,  except  for  the 
attack  of  a  vessel  disabled  in  her  motive  power.  If  rams  are  to  be  effective,  they 
should  have  speed  at  least  equal  to  or  somewhat  greater  than  the  greatest  speed  of 
battle-ships.  It  is  a  question  for  the  present  century  to  decide  to  what  extent  rams 
can  be  advantageously  employed. 

Torpedoes  and  Torpedo  Boats. — During  the  Civil  War,  Lieutenant  Cushing 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  Confederate  iron-clad  Albemarle  with  a  spar  torpedo 
extending  from  a  launch.  This  bold  act  called  attentitm  to  the  possibilities  of  torpedo 
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attack.  About  this  time  Robert  Whitehead  invented  his  automobile  torpedo.  Tor- 
pedoes now  form  a  portion  of  the  armament  of  all  navies.  They  may  be  classified 
into: 

First  Automobiles,  which  contain  within  themselves  the  motive  power,  and,  onre 
launched,  arc  aatomatically  directed  on  their  course. 

Second.  Dirigible  torpedoes,  which  may  or  may  not  have  the  motive  power  within 
them,  but  are  connected  by  wire  with  a  ship  or  station,  from  which  they  are  steered. 
The  Whitehead  torpedo  is  the  automobile  chiefly  used.  The  motive  power  force 
is  compressed  air.  It  carries  a  charge  of  gun-cotton.  Admiral  Howel!  invented 
a  torpedo  moved  by  energy  stored  in  a  rapidly  revol\'ing  fly-wheel.  The  practical 
range  of  both  of  these  torpedoes  is  from  600  to  800  yards,  and  the  speed  is  about 
32  knots.  The  chances  of  attaining  a  target  more  than  300  yards  distant  are  not 
great.  Of  the  dirigible  torpedoes  tested  and  partially  adc^Med  by  the  United  States 
government  are  the  Lay  Patrick,  propelled  by  the  expansion  of  liquid  carbonic-acid 
gas  and  steered  and  fired  by  an  electric  wire  from  a  ship  or  ^ore  station,  and  the 
Simms-Edison,  which  is  driven  Iqr  an  electric  engine,  supplied  throt^h  a  connecting 
cable  unreeling  as  the  torpedo  progresses.  Great  fleets  of  small,  very  rapid  boats 
have  been  built  to  creep  near  enough  to  vessels  to  launch  torpedoes  successfnlly. 
The  Parsons  steam  turbine,  in  which  the  steam  is  applied  directly  to  the  turbine,  and 
thus  to  the  shaft  without  the  intermediary  of  rods  and  cranks,  has  given  speed  of 
36  knots.  To  meet  these  vessels,  torpedo-boat  destroyers  of  a  larger  tonnage, 
equipped  with  quick-firing  guns,  as  well  as  torpedoes,  have  been  built.  As  yet. 
however,  neither  torpedo  boats  nor  torpedoes  have  had  much  opportunity  to  show 
what  they  can  do  in  war.  The  accuracy  of  the  torpedo  is  not  great  even  under 
favorable  conditions.  It  is  ver^  doubtful  whether  the  experiences  of  war  will  justify 
the  extent  to  which  all  maritime  nations  have  equipped  themselves  with  torpedo 
boats  and  torpedoes. 

Submarine  Boats. — Submarine  boats  have  been  tried  for  more  than  a  century,  but 
only  within  the  last  few  jrears  have  they  received  serious  consideration.  The  function 
of  such  boats  is  to  run  just  awash  until  near  the  vessels  to  be  attacked,  and  then  to 
sink  and  approach  under  water  close  enough  to  launch  a  toipedo.  Of  all  those  tried 
the  boats  invented  by  Holland  have  been  the  most  successful. 

The  most  important  developments  made  in  the  armament  of  the  world,  both  for 
land  and  sea,  have  been  designed  and  manufactured  since  1890,  Changes  are  being 
constantly  made,  all  apparently  in  the  direction  of  progression,  but  based  entirely 
upon  theoretical  considerations.  The  wars  which  have  taken  place  since  that  time 
have  demonstrated  but  little  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  military  and  naval  equip- 
ment of  nations.  This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  untqual  character,  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  of  the  belligerents  concerned. 

Naught  but  a  war  between  two  belligerents  equally  well  prepared  as  to  material 
and  personnel  will  solve  definitely  the  numerous  problems  involved. 

i^UTSICS. — Many  old  theories  have  been  demolished  during  the  19th  century 
to  make  room  for  new  and  more  rational  ideas,  and  the  nature  of  the  many 
problems  to  be  solved  in  the  future  is  clearly  understood  and  their  seriousness 
appreciated.  The  destructive  work  has  included  the  doinc  away  with  the 
emission  theory  of  light,  the  ideas  of  caloric  and  phlogiston,  and  the  so-called 
"imponderables."  The  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  governing  principle,  and  the  intimate  relations  between  light  and 
electricity  have  been  demonstrated  and  their  common  properties  are  beginning 
to  be  understood.  New  forms  of  radiant  energy  have  altered  views  previously 
held,  but  the  nature  of  matter  and  the  ether  still  remains  a  question  for  solution. 

Sound. — The  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  the  transverse  vibration  of 
strings  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  was  soon  increased 
by  Chladnt,  who  discovered  the  longittidinal  vibration  of  strings  and  rods,  and 
produced  his  famous  sand  figures  to  indicate  the  vibration  of  a  plate.  He  also 
ascertained  the  velocity  of  sound  in  gases  other  than  air  by  using  organ  pipes- 
That  liquids  transmit  sound  in  the  same  manner  as  gases  was  next  discovered, 
and  Colladon  and  Sturm  in  1827  obtained  a  value  for  the  velocity  of  transmis- 
sion in  water  (1435  metres).  Pitch  and  the  limits  of  audibility  were  studied  by 
Cagniard-Latotir  with  an  improved  syren,  and  by  Savart  who  gave  the  range  of 
audible  sounds  at  from  14  or  16  vibrations  per  second  to  24,000  or  4^000.  The 
important  event  of  the  century  in  acoustics  was  the  publication  of  Helmholtz's 
researches.  To  musical  tones  were  assigned  the  attributes  of  intensity,  futch, 
and  quality  and  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice  and  musical  instruments  were 
analyzed  and  their  separate  components  studied.  Helmholtz'  theory  of  harmony 
showed  that  the  simpler  ratios  of  ^brattons  were  more  agreeable  to  the  human 
ear. 

Heat. — Count  Rumford  was  the  first  to  attack  the  theory  that  heat  was  a  sob- 
stance  (caloric)  which  was  distributed  through  a  body  in  the  form  of  particles. 
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bat  It  sttrvived  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  In  spite  o(  this  lalse 
notion*  mach  valuable  experimental  work  had  been  done  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury and  the  thermometer  scales  of  Fahrenheit.  Celuus,  and  Raumur  having 
come  into  general  use.  the  instrumeots  themselves  were  subjected  to  many 
improvements.  The  mercurial  thermometer  was  first  compared  with  the  air 
thermometer,  where  the  expansion  of  a  gas  instead  of  a  liquid  is  used  to  indicate 
temperature,  by  Dulong  and  Petit  in  1815.  Since  that  time  not  only  has  the 
accuracy  of  the  air  thermometer  been  increased,  but  by  use  of  a  platinum  resist- 
ance thermometer  extremes  of  temperature  are  readily  measured.  That  all  gases 
under  similar  conditions  expand  equally  with  equal  degress  of  heat  was  dis- 
covered by  Charles  and  anew  by  Gay-Lussac  whose  theory  was  confirmed 
by  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  values  for  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  gas  were 
obtained  with  increasing  accuracy  by  Rudberg,  Magnus,  and  RegnaulL  In  the 
liquefaction  and  solidification  of  gases,  the  first  step  was  taken  in  1823  when 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  liquefied  br  Faraday  by  subjectmg  it  to  pressure  and  using 
a  freeezing  mixture.  Improved  methods  and  apparatus  soon  brought  about 
the  liquefaction  of  other  gases,  including  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  and 
the  close  of  the  century  has  seen  their  solidification  accomplished.  The  science 
of  thermo-dynamics  takes  its  origin  from  the  treatise  on  heat  published  by  Car- 
not  in  1824.  Robert  Mayer  is -the  author  of  the  first  law  of  thermo-dynamics 
in  which  heat  is  stated  to  be  a  form  of  ener^,  while  to  Clausius  is  due  the 
famous  second  law  that  heat  cannot  of  itself  pass  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer 
body.  Rankine  in  1850  defined  heat  as  a  rotational  motion  of  molecules,  and 
Joule  and  later  Rowland  determined  its  mechanical  equivalent 

Light. — The  develc^ment  and  acceptance  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  first 
stated  by  Huygens  in  1678  and  its  verification  in  experiments  by  Young  in 
England  and  Fresnel  and  Arago  in  France  is  the  most  striking  feature  tn  the 
history  of  optics.  Young  discovered  the  principle  of  interference  by  which  the 
formation  of  prismatic  colors  known  as  Newton's  rings,  was  explained.  Fres- 
nel in  a  similar  manner  accounted  for  the  formation  of  the  alternate  bands  of 
(lark  and  light  known  as  fringes,  and  Malus  discovered  that  light  could  be  polar- 
ized, or  its  vibrations  reduced  to  one  plane  by  reflection.  In  1849  the  velocity 
of  light  was  determined  by  Fizeau  while  about  the  same  time  Foucault  deter- 
mined the  relative  velocity  of  light  in  air  and  other  media,  his  investigation 
taking  away  the  last  supports  of  the  emission  theory.  This  measurement  of 
velocity  was  repeated  in  the  United  States  by  Michelson  and  Newcomb.  The 
discovery  of  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  was  discovered  by  Wollaston 
(1802),  and  later  Fraunhofer  found  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  artificial 
sources  of  illumination.  The  latter  was  the  first  to  use  a  grating,  or  piece  of 
glass  with  finely  ruled  surface  to  produce  a  spectrum  and  with  its  aid  measured 
the  wave  length  of  sodium  (yellow)  light.  The  coincidence  of  the  dark  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  with  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  an  incandes- 
cent metal  was  early  observed  and  to  Kirchoff  is  due  the  announcement  that  this 
fact  indicated  the  presence  in  the*  sun  of  the  substances  which  produced  the 
bright  line  spectrum.  From  these  experiments  has  been  derived  the  modem 
spectroscope  with  its  applications  to  physical  and  astronomical  research.  In 
addition  to  the  visible  parts  of  the  spectrum  the  infra  red  and  ultra  violet  have 
been  studied,  the  former  being  discovered  by  Herschell  in  1800,  while  the  latter 
rays  were  noted  by  Ritter  and  Wollaston.  With  the  thermopile  Melloni  investi- 
gated the  heat  rays,  and  Langley  with  a  delicate  instrument  known  as  the  bolo- 
meter has  been  able  to  carry  on  the  investigation  of  radiant  energy  with  great 
success,  measuring  the  radiation  from  the  moon  and  even  from  a  fire-fly.  The 
discovery  of  photography  by  Niepce  (1827)  not  only  introduced  a  new  art,  but 
also  placed  additional  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  physicist  and  astronomer. 
The  accuracy  obtained  in  optical  measurements  led  to  the  suggestion  of  the  use 
of  the  wave  length  of  certain  light  as  a  standard  of  lenf^h,  and  this  was  ac- 
complished in  iSga  by  Michelson  who  was  able  to  obtam  the  length  of  the 
Metre  of  the  Archives  at  Paris — the  standard  of  length  for  the  civilized  worlfl— 
in  terms  of  the  wave  length  of  cadmium  light,  so  that  its  duplication  can  be 
accomplished  at  any  time  in  case  of  injury  or  loss.  The  development  of  theories 
of  vision  has  progressed  with  the  advance  of  optics  and  physiology.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  Youn^  stated  that  the  retina  had  three  difi^erent  recep- 
tive systems  which  were  senitive  to  red,  green  and  violet  respectively.  Tins 
theory  was  modified  by  Helmholtz  and  Maxwell  who  used  as  their  primary 
colors  red,  yellowish  green  and  ultramarine  blue. 

Electricity. — A  slight  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  frictional  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  the  vollaic  cell,  and  electrolysis  was  possessed  by  the  physicist 
of  i8oa  Improving  the  voltaic  cell,  larger  quantities  of  electricity  were  at  the 
command  of  the  investigator,  and  from  a  auggcrtioii  made  in        the  storage 
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battery  was  developed,  being  constructed  in  a  practical  form  by  Plante  (1859) 
with  plates  of  lead  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid  through  which  a  current  passed. 
Electromagnetism  takes  its  beginning  from  Oersted's  discovery  (1819)  that  a 
magnet  was  affected  by  a  current  ana  Ampere's  observation  that  two  airrents 
act  towards  each  other  as  two  magnets.  Then  followed  the  galvanometer  of 
Schweigger  (1820),  increased  in  sensitiveness  by  the  astatic  needle  of  Nobili,  and 
developed  into  the  delicate  instrument  for  cable  signalling  of  Thomson.  In  1826 
came  Ohm's  famous  law  defining  electromotive  force,  current  strength  and 
resistance,  the  basis  of  modern  theories  and  electrical  measurements.  Sturgeon 
of  England  in  1825  constructed  an  electro-magnet  capable  of  lifting  twenty  times 
its  own  weight,  and  later  Henry  in  the  United  States  made  electro-magnets 
of  great  power  and  conceived  the  idea  of  transmitting  to  them  zlong  a  conductor 
cnrrent  from  a  distance  which  would  perform  such  work  as  the  raising  of  a 
weight  or  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  this  form  of  signalling  being  the  first  electro- 
magnetic telegraph.  The  transition  to  the  dynamo  was  not  difficult,  and  after 
various  expenments  the  magneto  machine  with  the  shuttle  armature  of  Siemens 
(1856)  resulted,  and  then  the  dynamo  where  the  field  magnets  were  excited  by 
the  current  from  the  armature.  Improvements  in  the  dynamo  soon  made  arc 
lighting  possible  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  followed  a  demand  for  a  small  and 
less  intense  lamp  which  was  satisfied  by  the  incandescent  lamps  of  Swan  (1879) 
and  Edison  (18S0).  To  reverse  the  dynamo  and  use  it  as  a  motor  first  occurred 
to  Jacob!  (1850),  and  an  actual  practical  machine  of  this  kind  was  shown  at 
the  Vienna  Exposition  by  Fontaine  and  Gramme.  Early  dynamos  and  motors 
were  entirely  of  the  continuous  current  type,  but  it  was  soon  found  practical  and 
more  economical  to  furnish  not  continuous  but  alternating  current  and  this 
system  is  now  used  for  the  long  distance  transmission  of  power.  The  first  appli- 
cation of  the  electric  motor  to  traction  was  by  Siemens  and  Halske  in  Berlin, 
but  the  rapid  adoption  and  improvement  of  this  source  of  motive  power  took 
place  in  the  United  States.  From  Henry's  bell  and  electromagnet  the  modem 
telegraph  has  developed,  but  the  telephone  did  not  come  for  some  years  after, 
the  earliest  suggestion  and  the  tundamental  idea  being  due  to  Bourseul  08S4)  a 
French  telegrapher,  while  Reis  of  Frankfort  (1861)  constructed  a  telephone 
which  would  transmit  musical  sounds  and  a  few  spoken  words,  and  Bell  (1876) 
invented  the  first  practical  telephone.  While  Gauss  was  studying  magnetic 
phenomena  he  devised  the  C.G.S.  or  absolute  system  of  units  in  which  all  the 
units  needed  are  derived  from  the  fundamental  units  of  length  (centimeter), 
mass  (gramme)  and  time  (second).  The  electromagnetic  theory  of  light  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  modern  discussions  was  first  enunciated  by  Qerk 
Maxwell  and  consisted  in  the  statement  that  light  and  electromagnetic  phenom- 
ena are  of  the  same  nature  consisting  of  motion  in  the  same  medium.  The 
electromagnetic  waves  were  first  oroduced  by  Hertz,  and  when  the  instrument 
known  as  the  coherer  was  devised  the  transmission  of  signals  or  wireless  tele* 
graphy  was  possible.  The  passage  of  electricity  through  a  vacuum  or  highly 
rarefied  gas  was  also  investigated  and  with  the  improvement  of  the  vacuum 
most  interesting  effects  were  produced.  From  the  cathode  rays  thus  found  and 
studied  by  Hertz  and  Lenard  the  next  step  was  to  the  X-rays  of  Roentgen  which 
traversed  opaque  objects.  They  were  followed  by  the  new  but  somewhat  simitar 
forms  of  radiation  found  to  emanate  from  uranium  compounds,  and  their  dis- 
covery marks  the  closing  years  of  a  century  whose  wonderful  advances  in  this 
science  can  be  suggested  only,  rather  than  described,  here. 

P8TOHOI1OOT. — Immanuel  Kant,  writing  in  1786,  declared  that  psycholon 
could  never  attain  the  rank  of  a  true  science.  This  judgment  was  doubtless  based, 
to  some  extent,  upon  the  unscientific  character  of  the  Erfahnmgsseeltfiitunde  which, 
at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  played  so  large  a  part  in  German  popular  philosophy. 
But  the  arguments  by  which  ICant  himself  sustains  his  position  are  of  an  a  priori 
nature.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  there  can  be  no  true  science  without  mathe- 
matics, and,  as  mental  process  evinces  only  one  dimension,  that  of  time,  a  scientific 
psychology  is  impossible.  The  result  of  any  attempt  at  mathematical  treatment 
would,  at  best,  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  science  of  mind  that  a  list  of  the 
properties  or  the  straight  line  bears  to  geometry.  In  the  second  place,  psychol- 
ogy can  never  be  an  experimental  discipline.  For  no  thinking  subject  will 
advisedly  submit  himself  to  our  experiments;  nor  could  we  reap  advantage  from 
an  experimental  inquiry,  even  were  its  conditions  so  far  realized.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  psychological  method,  of  introspection  that  it  changes  and  distorts 
the  objects  upon  which  it  is  directed.  A  natural  history  of  mind,  then,  we  may 
some  day  possess:  a  scierce  of  mind  is  out  of  the  question. 

Kant  laid  his  finger  upon  three  points  of  weakness:  the  lack  of  exact  formulation, 
the  lack  of  experimental  control,  and  the  lack  of  an  objective  method.  The 
remedying  of  these  three  defects,  in  dironological  sequence,  has  raised  modem 
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psychology  to  the  place  which  it  now  holds  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  And 
although  science  is  international,  and  all  the  civilized  nations  have  had  their  share 
in  the  psychological  movement,  we  must  add  that  the  impulse  to  reform  was  given, 
in  every  case,  by  Kant's  countrymen. 

Herbart. — First  in  the  list  of  reformers  stands  the  name  of  J.  F.  Herbart  (1776- 
1841).  Herbart  pointed  out,  as  early  as  1808,  that  the  stream  of  consciousness  is 
a  product  of  two  dimensions,  time  and  intensity.  Ideas  diflFer  not  only  in  duration, 
and  in  their  position  within  a  temporal  continuum,  but  also  in  strength,  insistence, 
vividi^ess.^  But  where  we  have  two  variables  there  we  have  the  possibility  of 
mathematical  application.  It  is  true  that  the  elaborate  constructions  and  dynamical 
formulas  of  the  Herbartian  system  are  now  disregarded.  But  if  Herbart's  work 
is  now  antiquated  it  is  none  the  less  fundamental.  There  are  periods  in  the 
history  of  a  science,  as  there  are  in  the  history  of  the  individual,  where  events  of 
the  first  magnitude  are  crowded  into  brief  spaces  of  time;  and  we  are  apt,  in  such 
cases,  to  neglect  the  beginning  for  the  end.  Herbart  should  be  remembered,  first, 
as  the  man  who,  by  his  scathing  criticism  of  the  vicious  faculty-systems,  cleared 
the  ground  for  a  saner  view  of  the  nature  of  mind;  and,  secondly,  as  the  embodied 
refutation  of  Kant's  first  objection. 


Physics,  astronomy,  physiology  and  philosophy  each  contributed  something 
towards  the  final  result.  If,  however,  we  are  to  name  one  man  as  the  father  and 
founder  of  the  science,  our  choice  must  fall,  without  hesitation,  upon  G.  T. 
Fechner.  Fechner's  life  (1801-1887)  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  19th  century; 
and  his  Elemente  der  Psychophysik  (i860)  marks  an  epoch  in  psychology.  His 
guiding  principle  was  the  correlation  of  mental  process  with  the  physical  stimulus 
which  excites  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  application  of  this  principle  opens  the  door  to 
a  valid  employment  of  mathematical  formulae  in  the  sphere  of  mind.  It  is  clear 
further,  that  it  objectifies  the  subject  matter  of  psychology,  and  so  furnishes  the 
conditions  of  psychological  experimentation.  And  with  the  beginnings  of  exact 
formulation  and  of  experimental  control  came  the  first  inkling  of  an  objective 
psychological  method.  Fechner's  work  has  been  greatly  misunderstood,  and 
his  achievement  greatly  underestimated.  His  overhasty  generalisation  of  Weber's 
Law  has  thrown  undeserved  discredit  upon  the  psychophysics  at  large,  and  his 
personal  occupation  with  the  intensive  aspect  of  consciousness  has  tended  to 
restrict  the  field  of  study  in  popular  estimation.  Weber's  Law  stands  to-day  as  but 
one  among  many  uniformities  of  mental  function;  and  experimental  psychology 
has  passed  beyond  the  intensity  of  sensation,  beyond  sensation  itself,  to  grapple 
with  more  complex  processes  and  with  total  conscious  states.  But  we  owe  to 
Fechner  the  general  principle  which  underlies  as  postulate  all  later  experimental 
work:  the  principle  that  mental  process  can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  measur- 
able material  processes.  We  owe  to  him,  further,  a  number  of  schemata  or  pat- 
terns of  experimential  inquiry,  carefully  and  thoroughly  worked  out  upon  a 
mathematical  basis, — the  'psychophysical  measurement-methods,'  as  they  are  now 
called.  And  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  finally,  experimental  monographs  in  the 
spheres  of  .feeling  and  perception,  which  will  serve  as  models  of  investigation 
for  many  generations. 

WitHdt.--Fechner,  then,  reaffirmed  Herbart's  answer  to  Kant,  and  himself 
answered  Kant's  second  objection.  The  refutation  of  the  third  Kantian  criticism 
was  reserved  for  W.  M.  Wundt  (b.  1832).  We  have  learned  from  Wundt  that 
introspection,  rightly  conducted,  does  not  interfere  with  the  process  which  is  its 
object;  that  introspection  consists  in  nothing  else  than  an  attentive  experience  of 
the  process  in  question,  and  a  subsequent  account  of  it  in  fitting  words;  and  that 
the  psychological  experiment  supplies  the  conditions  under  which  the-results  of 
introspection  attain  a  comparative  value,— in  other  words,  provides  psychology 
witJi  a  method  of  objective  validity.  Wundt,  ^ain,  by  the  foundation  of  the  first 
psychological  laboratoiy  in  1879,  assured  for  Fechners  principle  of  correlation  a 
continued  and  impartial  trial.  He  has  himself  carried  the  principle  a  step  beyond 
the  point  at  which  Fechner  left  it,  insisting  that  mental  process  is  to  be  paralleled, 
not  only  with  physical  stimulus,  but  with  neural  process,  and  thus  adding  an 
'interniu'  to  Fechner's  'external  psychophysics.'  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Wundt's 
physiological  psychology  has  not  done  all  that  was  expected  of  it.  But  we  must 
distinguish  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  expectation.  Psychology  ranks 
to-day  as  a  science  among  the  sciences;  she  has  her  laboratories  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world,  her  technical  journals  in  all  civilized  languages;  she  has  at  her 
disposal  a  vast  body  of  results,  factual  and  methodical,  in  the  domain  of  the  simpler 
mental  processes;  she  has  established  a  goodly  number  of  laws  of  the  inner 
experience;  and  she  is  successfully  attacking  the  more  subtle  problems  of  attention 
and  action,  of  judgment  and  discrimination. 

The  EngUdi  ScJuoL— Turning  from  Germany  to  England,  we  find  the  empirical 
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psychcdogjT  that  has  its  roots  in  John  Locke  bearing  frnit  worthy  of  a  scientific 
century.  This  psycholoficy  eschews  physiology;  its  aim  is  the  exact  analysis  of 
mind,  considered  as  the  organ  of  knowing.  Avowedly  empirical  in  aim  and 
method,  it  is  at  first  somewhat  distrustful  of  the  German  revohttion;  a  psychology 
that  builds  upon  experience,  and  builds  successfully,  seems  to  have  no  need  of 
experiment  The  work  of  the  traditional  English  school  culminates  in  the  two 
monumental  works  (1855,  1859)  of  A.  Bain  (b.  1818).  H.  Spencer  (b.  182a)  brings 
within  its  scope  a  wide  range  of  new  problems,  by  his  thorough-going  application 
of  the  genetic  principle  (1855).  The  English  psychology  of  the  latter  half-of  the 
century  has  a  more  international  flavor.  Following  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Locke  and  Hnme,  Mill  and  Bain,  it  stilt  derives  much  from  Herbart  and  the 
Herbaftians,  from  Lotze  and  Wundt. 

Activity  m  oJf  Countries. — Tliese  are  the  two  main  directions  of  psychological 
advance.  If,  now,  we  look  at  the  present  status  of  the  science,  we  see  the  signs 
of  activity  in  many  and  various  fields.  France  has  worthily  exploited  the  heritage 
of  empirical  psychology  that  she  received  from  the  18th  century;  she  has  adopted 
the  experimental  method,  and  applied  it  to  genetic  uses;  and  she  takes  the  lead 
in  the  new  discipline  of  'social'  psychology.  Good  work  has  been  done  in  Ger- 
many, England  and  America  upon  comparative  [uychology;  the  animal  mind  is 
gradually  becoming  intelligible,  and  'instinct'  losing  its  old-time  mystery.  The 
United  States  is  second  only  to  Germany  in  the  psychophysical  sphere;  has  taken 
'child  psychology'  and  the  application  of  psychological  principles  to  the  art  of 
education  as  its  peculiar  province;  and  rivals  France  in  its  contributions  to  the 
psychology  of  the  social  organism.  International  congresses  bring  together  the 
representatives  of  mental  science,  500  at  a  time,  from  Europe,  Asia  and  America. 
The  outcome  of  all  this  labor  and  enthusiasm  cannot  yet  be  estimated  m  detail. 
Wnndt's  laboratory,  be  it  remembered,  has  but  recently  attained  its  twenty-^rst 
birthday;  and  psycholon-  from  its  historical  connection  with  philosophy  and  its 
intrinsic  relation  to  snch  disciplines  as  ethics  and  sociology,  requires  more  ex- 
tended and  deeper-laid  foundations  than  do  the  sciences  that  find  their  common 
origin,  in  mechanics.  Mistakes^  then,  may  be  expected.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
made  in  plenty:  wc  saw  that  Fechner,  while  he  committed  no  error  of  principle, 
erred  in  fact  by  his  apotheosis  of  Weber's  Law;  and  we  may  add  that  even 
Helmholtz's  reputation  fails  to  sustain  his  theories  of  color  vision  and  of  space 
perception.  Where  such  men  go  astray,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  error 
and  prejudice  and  misdirection  of  energy  are  not  playing  their  full  part  in  current 
ps^hologicsl  work.  But  Fechner  and  Helmholtz  were,  none  the  less,  psychol- 
ogists of  the  first  rank,  and  the  task  of  exploration  is 'jmshed  on  none  the  less 
surely  because  the  guides  are  sometimes  misled  and  the  careless  and  incompetent 
fall  by  the  way.   

COHTiJflEJITAL  LlTEKATtrBE— It  has  become  commonplace  to  say  that 
Kterature  is  the  mirror  of  life.  Sentimcntalism  (Werther)  intermingled  with 
classicism  prevailing  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  iSth  century  reflected  the 
eierlich-mamerlichkeii  displayed  in  the  powdered  wigs,  the  stately  minuet-tunes 
and  the  ceremonious  etiquette  of  court  life.  It  was  the  calm  preceding  the 
storm  of  which  the  first  and  most  violent  outbursts  were  the  dark  days  of 
1789-93.  These  were  signs  that  the  forms  of  aristocratic  feudalism  had  outlived 
their  usefulness.  Steam  revolutionized  the  industrial  system;  free  competition 
was  only  the  economic  aspect  of  individualism — the  keynote  of  the  19th 
century.  Tlirongh  the  many  impacts  received  in  the  general  tussle  while  Europe 
was  the  field  of  exercise  for  Napoleon's  unbridled  genius,  the  continental  nations 
came  to  self-consciousness.  The  abstract  conception  "man"  gave  way  to  crea- 
tions of  flesh  and  blood.  A  German,  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  a  Rnssian,  a 
Pole  are  the  objects  of  interest  and  study;  not  man  in  general.  Of  the  two  su- 
preme types  of  Hellenic  classical  beauty,  Schiller  had  ^cd  in  1805,  and  the 
Olympian  Goethe,  though  tenaciously  cimging  to  classicism,  presented  enough 
elements  in  his  later  works  ultimately  to  bring  his  followers  to  romanticism. 

Romanticism. — The  third  decade  of  the  century  saw  this  movement  in  full 
swing.  It  broke  out  in  Germany  with  renewed  force  after  a  twenty-year  inter- 
ruption (Goethe  and  Schiller)  which  had  followed  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period. 
Of  the  three  princioal  articles  of  romantic  faith— love  of  the  mysterious  and 
(MCturesque;  subjectivity;  and  breaking  loose  from  artistic  traditions  and  con- 
ventions— the  first  two  had  been  present  in  the  early  romantic  productions  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  rSth  century,  including  Goethe's  works  like  Gols  vo* 
Berlichingen  {177.3).  But  the  spirit  of  self-assertion  against  the  shackles  of 
formalism  was  chiefly  a  new  product — a  necessary  reaction  from  the  classical 
domination.   The  powerful  coterie  of  the  Brothers  Schlegel,  Thieck  and  Novalis 

Sas  the  aesthetic  and  theoretical  champion  of  the  new '  movement.  Goethe  was 
fluenced  by  it  in  his  latest  creations— Ff'aiKfff/oArm,  Wt^dverwandxhaflen, 
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etc.  In  France,  romanticism  found  support  in  Hugo  (1802-85).  His  Odes  et 
BaUades  (1826),  OrientaUs  (1828),  and  the  drama  Cromwell  (1827)  were  bombs 
thrown  into  the  camp  of  self-complacent  classicists,  while  the  preface  to  CromweU 
laid  down  the  theoretical  foundations  of  his  romanticism,  and  Hernani  (1830) 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  "unities"  in  drama.  In  Italy  Leopardi's  odes,  in  which 
JVeitsehmers  found  a  classical  form,  were  the  cry  of  anguish  of  a  precocious 
genius  on  realizing  the  lethargy  into  which  Italy  had  fallen  from  her  former 
supremacy  in  art  and  tetters.  It  was  the  rallyinf?  call  to  national  unity  in  an 
idiom  of  perfection  long  considered  lost.  Bnt  the  lofty  serenity  of  Leopardi's 
thought  was  supplanted  by  Manzoni's  romantic  spirit.  The  tragedy  //  Conte  di 
Cartnagnola  (1820),  though  praised  by  Goethe,  and  the  psychological  drama 
Adckhi  (1822)  were  hardly  noticed;  but  his  masterpiece  /  Promessi  Sposi  (1827)— 
a  novel  of  inward  psychology  and  not  of  external  accessories — marked  the 
triumph  of  the  new  school.  In  Russia  Pushkin  inaugurated  romanticism  with 
his  Rvslan  and  Lyudmila  (1820)  which  he  followed  up  by  the  Shakespearean 
drama  Boris  Gcdunoff  (1825)  and  the  Byronic  verse-novel  Yeveeni  Onyegin 
(1825-32).  while  Mickiewicz  did  the  same  in  Poland  with  his  Battads  (1822)  and 
later  his  Ancestors  and  Conrad  Wallenrod.  Though  the  classicists  displayed  stub- 
born resistance,  their  bulwarks  were  demolished  by  the  current  of  events,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  romantic  movement  was  dominant  throughout  Europe.  The 
passionate  lyrics  and  dreamy  plays  of  de  Musset,  the  semi-parnassian  oolish  of 
Gautier  (181 1-72),  the  great  historical  frescoes  of  Dumas,  the  titanic  humaniw 
of  Balzac,  the  reckless  disregard  of  accepted  conventions  by  George  Sand,  all 
in  a  measure  go  back  to  the  power  of  Hugo's  lyrics  and  his  noble  series  of 
novels  beginning  with  Noire  Dame  de  Paris  (1831). 

The  years  preceding  the  revolutionary  days  of  1838  produced  the  brilliant 
crowd  of  young  Germany — the  paradoxical  combination  of  fiendish  malice  and 
womanly  tenderness  and  passion  known  as  Heine;  the  less  poetical  but  almost 
equally  brilliant  Borne,  and  Laube.  They  gave  the  German  Ued  its  final  per- 
fection; they  swept  away  the  extremes  of  romanticism  by  the  lashes  of  sarcasm 
and  caricature.  While  the  tendency  towards  national  unification  brought  a  host 
of  patriotic  poets,  only  the  works  of  Geibel  (1805^84)  have  the  ring  of  genuine 
art  about  them.  In  Italy  the  first  attempts  of  Garibaldi  precede  by  a  short  time 
Manzoni's  recasting  (1840)  of  his  Promessi  Sposi  into  the  Tuscan  dialect  in  the 
attempt  to  give  it  a  pan-Italian  garb.  The  second  French  empire,  with  its 
bourgeois  ideals,  was  the  period  of  greatest  activity,  of  the  proud  gathering  of 
the  pamassiens,  the  men  of  golden  leet  and  clay  heads.  Metre  and  external 
finish  were  reduced  to  a  cult;  the  stibject  matter  to  a  mere  excuse  for  the  artis' 
tic  form.  If  these  were  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Romantic  movement  on 
the  side  of  Theophile  Gautier,  from  the  same  movement  on  the  other  hand 
issued  the  later  realistic  school.  It  was  in  the  eastern  i»art  of  Europe  that  litera- 
ture received  a  great  impetus  towards  development  on  new  and  original  lines. 
The  romantic  school  of  Pushkin,  Mickiewicz  and  Slowacki  directed  the  Slavic 
authors  towards  the  study  of  the  life  of  their  nations  in  the  past  as  well  as  in 
their  own  time.  Gogol,  who  started  with  the  humorous  sketches  of  sunny 
Ukraina — half-talcs,  half-phantasies — soon  ventured  upon  the  road  of  the  new 
natural  school,  with  his  comedy  The  Revisor  (1836).  Throughout  the  comedy, 
rollicking  fun  and  stinging  wit  were  tinged  by  sadness,  that  had  a  tragic  note 
about  it.  It  was  the  bitter  laugh  of  a  poet  who  saw  the  whole  of  life  as 
made  up  of  paltry  things,  that  pass  unnoticed  by  the  crowd.  Dead  Simts^  (1841-2) 
embraced  the  whole  of  Russia,  from  peasant  to  highest  official,  and  pictured  it 


HeReiian  romantic  idealism  turned  to  healthy  realism,  and  became  the  champion 
of  Gogol  and  the  "natural"  school.  Henceforth  a  literary  production  was  ap- 
proved in  such  degree  as  it  furthered  the  attainment  of  the  social  and  ethical 
ideals  of  society,  and  condemned  when  it  tore  itself  away  from  life  and  was 
"art  for  art's  sake."  The  decade  of"  the  Forties  was  a  brilliant  epoch  in  Russian 
literature:  the  future  literary  glory  of  Russia  was  all  more  or  less  a  direct 
product  of  Byelinski's  school. 

The  Rise  of  the  Novel. — The  chief  characteristic  of  this  period  of  continental 
literature  is  the  ascendancy  of  the  novel  as  the  type  of  "literature"  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  poetry  which  had  reigned  supreme.  The 
truth  is  that  the  great  advance  in  the  exact  sciences  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
was  anything  but  conducive  to  poetry.  To  men  of  science,  poets  were  mere 
dreamers;  hard  facts — psychological,  historical,  economic  and  sociological — were 
demanded  in  literary  productions.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  realistic  school  in 
France  with  its  materialistic  conceptions.  The  works  of  Stendhal,  going  back 
to  the  fourth  decade  of  the  century,  the  stupendous  CotrUdie-Hvmaine,  followed 
by  Madame  Bovary  and  other  books  firmly  established  the  movement.  The 
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followers  of  Stendhal,  Balzac  and  Gautier,  Huysmans,  de  Goncourt,  Zola, 
Mendes,  Maupassant  and  partly  Alphonse  Daudet,  presently  evolved  into  the 
naturalistic  school  sneeringly  called  "protocolists."  The  novel  in  their  hands  set 
forth  phenomena  of  psychical  and  moral  life,  recorded  with  almost  photographic 
accuracy,  and  seasoned  with  more  or  less  literary  quality,  so  as  to  make  attrac- 
tive reading;  for  the  facts  presented  were  usually  drawn  from  repellent  situa- 
tions. Hungary  too,  came  to  the  world's  notice  through  Jokai,  a  romantic  in 
early  youth,  a  fanciful  realist  after  50  years  of  literary  activity.  In  his  works 
(over  300  volumes)  he  drew  the  whole  life  of  his  country  with  the  hand  of  a 
master  in  vivid  delineation  and  glowing  colors.  In  Germany  the  third  quarter 
of  the  19th  century  can  boast  of  very  few  representative  names.  Gustav 
Freytag  in  his  historical  and  realistic  novels  and  Spielhagen  grappling  with 
sociological  questions,  are  the  only  ones  until  more  recent  times.  The  place  of 
honor  during  the  last  three  or  four  decades  of  the  century  is  given  to  newcomers 
in  European  literature.  The  small  countries  of  Scandinavian  origin  and  Russia 
produce  perhaps  the  greatest  writers  of  the  close  of  the  century.  The  Nor- 
wegians Bjornsen  and  Ibsen,  writers  of  historical  novels  in  the  romantic  strain 
until  about  1870,  subsequently  busy  themselves  with  broadly  realistic  descriptions 
of  Norwegian  city  and  home  life,  and  their  works  dealing  with  social  problems 
place  them  in  the  very  front  rank  of  continental  writers'.  In  Russia  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  Forties  was  forcibly  cut  short  by  Nicholas  I.  after  the  upheavals 
of  1848  in  Europe.  In  his  fear  of  revolutionary  outbreaks  he  wiped  out  the 
liberal  tendencies  which  had  inspired  TurgenyefFs  Annals  of  a  Sportsman  (i&(7)> 
and  the  Fifties  presented  a  field  of  desolation.  The  Sixties  stand  for  everything 
that  is  best  in  Russian  literature.  The  extreme  idealism  characteriistic  of  the 
Russian  is  curiously  interwoven  with  an  aversion  to  anything  affected,  unnatural 
or  strained,  that  is  in  its  way  quite  as  pronounced  and  remarkable  as  the  ancient 
Greek's  absolute  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  and  sense  of  proportion.  From  this 
combination  of  idealism  and  uncompromising  realism  has  sprung  the  modern 
Russian  novel  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Turgenyeif,  DostoyeTski  and  Tols- 
toy, to  mention  those  best  known  to  foreign  readers.  The  unusual  power  of  the 
Russian  authors  of  placing  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  personages  de- 
scribed brought  the  trait  of  pity  to  Russian  novels  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  arraigning  method  of  the  French  "naturalistic"  school.  Through  the 
"peasantist"  literature  of  the  Seventies  and  the  comparative  lull  of  the  Eighties 
and  part  of  the  Nineties,  the  Russians  have  consistently  held  their  ground  in  the 
line  of  fiction,  and  the  works  of  the  latter  day  "verists,"  realists,  naturalists  et  tutti 
quanti,  like  Bourget,  Loti,  Prevost,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Fogazzaro,  d*An- 
nunzio,  Serao,  are  all  confessedly  lineal  relatives  of  Anna  Karenina,  War  and 
Peace,  Crime  and  Punishment,  Lisa,  Kudin,  etc.  The  over-exuberant  zeal  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  school  brought  on  a  reaction  in  certain  quarters,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  "art  for  art's  sake,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  decadents,  symbolists  and  mystics 
of  the  Nineties.  The  rabid  individualism  deified  in  the  passionate  outbursts  of 
Nietzsche  is  their  battle-cry:  give  full  vent  to^our  individuality  untrammeled  and 
Unadorned,  and  you  produce  the  highest  conceivable  works  of  art.  Another  literary 
current  away  from  realism  is  the  latest  romantic  revival,  which  found  its  gfreatest 
representative  in  Rostand.  What  was  considered  a  dead  issue  took  a  new  lease 
of  life  and  the  old  question  of  pure  art  versus  art  with  social  tendencies  or  realism 
cropped  up  again. 

BNOLISH  AND  AMBRIOAN  LITERATOHII^The  Anglo-Saxon  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  centiuy  has  had  to  deal  with  a  life  more  complex  than  has  any 

Erevious  age  and  more  enthusiastic  than  any  except,  perhaps,  the  Elizabethan.  It 
as  been  an  age  of  new  thought  A  whole  new  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  man  has 
drawn  attention  to  man's  personal  problems.  A  myriad  of  new  inventions  have 
enriched  his  life.  Increased  facilities  of  communication  have  brought  all  classes  of 
men  in  closer  touch  with  one  another;  increased  facilities  for  publication  have  given 
an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  each  man's  personal  problem.  Men  have 
become  interested  in  one  another  as  well  as  in  their  own  habits  of  thought. 

One  result  of  all  this  interest  has  been  an  extraordinary  growth  in  popularity  of 
fiction,  which  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  most  convenient  literary  form  for  the 
indication  of  human  character.  It  has  exhibited  no  single  tendency  during  the 
century.  Its  phases  have  varied  with  the  phases  of  general  thought  Between  181 1 
and  1818  Jane  Austen's  novels  appeared,  simple  and  sincere  pictures  of  real  life. 
Scotfs,  on  the  other  hand,  reproduced  the  pageantry  of  ancient  days  as  he  saw  it; 
and  although  his  stories  have  had  an  enormous  influence  on  hts  successors,  tb^  do 
not  represent  the  "human"  spirit  which  ran  throt^  the  century.  With  Didkens. 
Thackeray,  Bronte,  Lever,  and  Trolfope  there  was  a  return  to  the  novel  of  manners. 
Charles  Kii^ley  set  forth  certain  phases  of  socioloipcal  fermentations.  Charles 
Reade  returned  to  the  dramatic  novel.    "Geoi^  Eliot"  represented  systematic 
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analysis  and  synthesis  of  human  character.  During  a  period  preying  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  the  century,  expression  of  phases  of  life  became  more  exact. 
Influenced  in  a  measure  by  the  French  realists,  a  few  authors,  George  Moore  and 
Thomas  Hardy  among  them,  tried  to  show  life  "realistically."  "Realism,"  how- 
ever, never  took  a  strong  hold  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  At  the  same  time  that 
Moore  and  Hardy  were  recording  the  experiences  of  Esther  Waters  and  Jude  the 
Obscure,  George  Meredith  was  creating  his  series  of  impressionist  character  studies. 
His  stories,  Stevenson's  romances,  and  Hardy's  Tess  outlasted  realism. 

In  America  interest  in  life  problems  was  chiefly  represented  by  Hawthorne,  the 
greatest  of  our  novelists,  and  m  later  years  by  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  and  Mr. 
Henry  James.  Cooper,  who  preceded  Hawthorne,  followed  Scott  as  a  romanticist 
The  other  figure  of  chief  importance  in  American  fiction  is  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who 
developed  the  short  story,  a  form  of  fiction  in  which  Hawthorne  also  excelled. 
Afterward,  with  the  growth  of  periodicals,  it  became  exceedingly  popular.  In  the 
latter  years  of  the  century  Mr.  Kipling  was  the  chief  exponent  of  this  form. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  century  there  was  a  reaction  against  the  "problem  novel" 
and  a  return  to  the  historical  romance. 

At  this  time  the  number  of  readers  had  increased  enormously,  and  the  sale  of 
novels  had  obtained  a  proportionate  growth.  Interest  in  poetry  and  in  the  drama 
as  literature,  however,  had  appasently  waned. 

Poetry. — In  the  beginning  of  the  century  poetry  flourished^particularly  in  England. 
The  little  company  of  writers,  including  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Landor,  and,  besides  them,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott,  and  Byron,  all  lived  and  wrote 
between  1800  and  1850.  All,  except  Scott,  were  inspired  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  expressed  each  in  his  own  way  the  working  out  of  the 
personality  of  men.  To  this  period  belongs  also  the  romantic  Tom  Moore.  These 
poets  produced  among  longer  poems  some  of  the  most  beautiful  lyrics  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Besides  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  the  two  figures  that  stand  out  in  greatest 
relief  among  the  poets  of  the  century  are  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing; Tennyson  for  his  perfection  of  form  as  well  as  for  his  charming  thought, 
and  Browning  for  his  splendid  dramatic  strength  and  deep  insight  into  human 
nature.  Another  school  of  poets  arose  in  the  last  half  century — the  Pre-Raphaelites, 
including  chiefly  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  and  William  Morris.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  is  in  a  measure  allied  with  this  school.  Their  poetry  was  distinguished 
for  beautiful  form  and  unconventional  thought.  Among  other  English  poets  who 
cannot  be  passed  over  even  in  this  brief  review  are  Macaulay,  Arthur  Hugh  Oough. 
and  particularly  Matthew  Arnold.  In  the  latest  years  of  the  century  a  number  of 
poets  were  producing  verse  more  or  less  sound,  amcmg  them  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Kipling. 

America  has  produced  but  one  eminent  school  of  poets,  that  company  of  literary 
men  who  lived  in  or  near  Boston  during  the  middle  of  the  century — Lowell,  Holmes, 
Whittier,  and  Longfellow.  Their  poetry  is  simple  and  sincere,  but,  as  a  whole, 
hardly  as  lofty  in  thought  as  the  poetry  of  Bryant  and  Emerson.  Among  the  other 
American  poets,  Halleck  and  Drake,  the  erratic  Poe,  Bayard  Taylor,  Bret  Harte, 
and  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  read. 

Essays  and  Criticism. — This  has  been  a  century  of  essay  and  criticism.  With  the 
early  poets  in  England  were  associated  critics  of  literature,  who  wrote  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  Westminster,  Blackwood's,  the 
London  Afagaane,  and  other  periodicals.  Manv  of  the  poets  were  themselves  essay- 
ists—for example,  Coleridge  and  Landor.  To  this  period  belong  the  works  of 
Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  and  Lamb.  Later  in  the  century  came  Thackeray,  the 
intellectual  Macaulay,  the  truculent  Carlyle,  whose  thought  had,  perhaps,  as  ^eat  an 
influence  in  deyeloprng  individualism  as  that  of  any  writer  of  his  century,  Ruskin, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Walter  Pater,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  There  was  developed 
a  system  of  analytical  criticism  of  literature,  which  was  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
century  in  a  measure  crowded  out  by  the  inrush  into  the  periodicals  of  new  facts; 
but  criticisms  of  manners  and  morals  have  endured.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
duced among  essayists  and  critics  Irving,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  Howells,  Burroughs,  and,  overtopping  all  of  these,  Emerson. 

Periodicats,-~Thc  increase  in  the  number  of  periodicals  has  been  very  great.  In 
England  the  development  has  been  chiefly  in  the  line  of  reviews,  wherein  criticism 
of  literature  and  affairs  has  been  predominant,  although  Blackwood's,  which  pub- 
lished fiction,  was  founded  early  in  the  century.  In  America  there  has  been  an 
enormous  development  of  the  popular  magazine.  A  few  decades  ago  such  magazines 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  letters  and  to  description  of  travel,  for  at  that  time  the 
world  was  not  as  well  known  as  it  is  to-day.  At  present  most  of  the  American 
magazines  include  articles  on  topics  of  the  day.  They  were  partly  forced  to  adopt 
this  measure  on  account  of  the  ccMnpetition  of  the  newqK4>er  in  puUic  interest 
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The  newspapers  have  encroached  upon  the  monthly  magazine  and  have  inqierilkd 
the  existence  of  the  weekly  magazine.  The^  present  not  only  criticism  of  all  phases 
of  art,  but  also  fiction,  often  by  eminent  wnters.  Their  work  is  not  usually  of  good 
quality,  but  is  widely  read.  The  magazines  of  the  United  States  have  in  late  years 
attained  large  circulation  in  England,  and  English  magazines  have  made  an  effort 
to  compete  with  them  along  their  own  lines,  but  England  still  maintains  a  number 
'of  magazines  of  criticism,  whereas  in  America  the  North  American  Review,  mainly 
devoted  to  affairs,  and  The  Bookman,  Critic,  Nation,  and  Dial,  devoted  to  literature, 
are  the  only  really  critical  magazines.  The  century  produced  a  considerable  number 
of  writers  on  sociology,  science,  and  philosophy.  Among  the  books  that  have  bad 
the  greatest  influence  are  Darwin's  The  Origin  of  Species,  the  works  of  Spencer  and 
Huxley,  and  those  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

In  history  the  tendency  in  the  later  years  of  the  century  has  been  to  describe  not 
so  much  the  wars  Of  kings  as  the  progress  of  peoples.  In  En^and,  Hallam.  Bndde, 
Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Froude,  Freeman,  Lecky,  and  Greene;  m  America,  Bancroft, 
Motley,  Prescott,  and  Fiske  represent  this  spirit. 

AmiSICAN  LIBBABIE&— In  almost  every  particular  the  library  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  during  the  last  century  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  country.  If  the  library  is  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system,  this 
is  emphatically  the  case.  This  brief  sketch  will  thefffore  be  confined  to  the  Ameri- 
can library  movement 

In  1801  when  the  population  was  five  and  one-third  millions  there  were  64 
libraries  itUended  for  popular  use— or  including  Dr.  Bray's  parish  libraries-^wr- 
haps  100  collections  accessible  to  the  people,  containing  in  all  not  far  from  100,000 
volumes.  The  oldest  American  library,  that  of  Harvard  College,  founded  in  1638; 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  only  a  little  over  12,000  volumes;  the 
largest,  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company  had  in  1807  but  18,391  volumes.  Less 
than  half  a  dozen  had  1,000  each  and  the  average  was  500  volumes.  In  1850  Dr. 
Jewett  reported  644  libraries  (exclusive  of  district  schools)  with  2,144,069  volumes. 
The  special  government  report  of  1876  enumerates  3.647  libraries  of  300  volumes 
or  more,  with  an  aggregate  of  12,276,964  volumes.  In  1B96  (the  date  of  the  last 
exact  figures  obtainable)  there  were  7,191  such  libraries  with  34>59Ms8  volumes. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  the  century  there  were  8.000  American  libraries 
of  ^  or  more  volumes,  with  an  aggregate  of  40,000.000  volumes.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  realty  and  endowments  of  these  libraries  places  them  close  to 
$100,000,000. 

At  the  beginning  and  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  typical  libnory 
was  the  proprietary  or  athenaeum  library — supported  by  a  stock  company  and 
available  only  to  its  members.  The  first  tax-supported  library  was  that  of  Peter- 
boro,  N.  H.  (1833).  Besides  support  from  taxation,  the  last  decade  witnessed  gifts 
to  libraries  exceeding  $24,000,000.  Andrew  Camesne  atone  has  given  upwards  of 
Sfo,ooo,ooo— of  this  over  $3,500,1100  m  1899.  The  last  decade  also  has  seen  5 
hbraries  built  or  begun  whose  aggregate  cost  will  exceed  $15,000,000.  These 
notable  examples  include  the  Library  of  Congress,  $6,950,000;  the  Boston  Pablie 
Library.  $2,500,000  and  the  New  York  Public  Library,  $2,500,000  (at  least).  Among 
the  most  noteworthy  collections  are  the  Congressional  Library,  i.ooo.ooo  volumes 
and  pamphlets,  with  an  annual  budget  of  $513,553  and  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
750,000  volumes,  receiving  $255,000  from  the  city,  and  the  income  from  an  endow- 
ment of  $273,000.  Some  idea  of  the  "work"  done  by  these  institutions  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Boston  institution  circulated  in  the  year  1800-1900,  1^51^1 
volumes  to  63,695  registered  borrowers.  In  the  same  period  the  I^Uuielphia  Free 
Library  circulated  1,758,851  volumes. 

The  New  Spirit. — During  the  century,  and  especially  durii^  its  last  quarter, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  American  Library  Associatioi^  the  spirit  and 
aim?  of  all  library  activity  have  changed.  Formerly  the  librarian  strove  to  get 
and  keep  his  books.  Riving  them  out — not  always  ungrudgingly — to  those  who 
demanded  them.  Then  the  constituency  was  chiefly  composed  of  scholars  or 
students;  now  the  only  prerequisite  is  a  knowledge  of  the  first  "R,"  and  even  those 
of  the  picture-book  age  are  provided  for  and  welcomed.  In  place  of  formality, 
frigidity  and  cumbersomeness  has  come  "sweetness  and  light,"  attractiveness, 
cordiahty  and  simplicity.  This  change  in  spirit  has  called  for  a  new  type  of 
librarian.  Trustees  are  now  likely  to  seek  vigorous  men  and  women,  endowed 
with  special  aptitude  for  the  work  and  equipped  with  a  collegiate  education,  sup- 
plemented by  a  technical  course  in  one  of  the  training  schools  for  librarians.  The 
head  librarian  of  a  great  modern  library  is  more  of  an  executive  officer  than  a 
scholar.  He  thinks  first  of  the  educational  work  his  libraiy  is  doing  and  inures 
his  staff  with  the  same  spirit 

Fonnerly  at  least  half  of  the  libraty  appropriation  was  expended  for  books. 
That  was  wfcen  the  lilwary  was  a  passive  agent  But  with  the  effort  to  extend  its 
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benefits  to  all  the  expenditure  for  books  forms  but  a  small  fraction  the  total 
appropriation.  In  Boston — the  greatest  city  library— out  of  a  $250,000  ajmropria- 
tton  only  about  $25,000  or  $35,000  go  for  new  accessions;  &e  rest  is  used  for  tlieif 
care  and  circulation. 

The  Modem  Library  has  special  collections  for  reference,  collections  of  periodi- 
cals, newspapers,  patents,  public  documents,  manuscripts,  prints,  and  music, 
collections  for  the  children  and  for  the  blind,  with  a  trained  assistant  in  charge 
of  each.  It  sends  books  into  the  homes  not  simply  from  the  main  library,  but 
through  branches  and  delivery  stations;  its  shelves  are  open,  inviting  direct  con- 
tact with  many  books;  bulletins,  reference  lists,  special  exhibitions  and  newspaper 
notices  are  all  called  into  service  to  advertise  and  bring  the  library  to  every 
home.  Of  these  agencies  none  is  more  hopeful  than  the  work  for  the  children. 
Gradually  the  library  has  won  the  right  to  be  considered  as  much  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  as  the  public  school.  The  idea  o{  having  tiavdling  libraries 
sent  from  the  central  collection  to  the  school  building  is  winning  its  way. 

In  1835  the  New  York  school  district  library  law  was  passed.  This  was  the 
first  recognition  of  the  priiKiple  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  pid>tic  libraries. 
New  Hampshire  passed  a  law  in  1S49  allowing  towns  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
same  purpose.  Now  almost  every  State  has  a  library  law.  In  1891  New  York 
State  began  the  sending  out  of  travelling  libraries;  now  a  travelling  library  system 
has  been  established  in  42  States,  in  which  the  benefits  of  culture  are  extended  to 
the  smallest  hamlets.  Seventeen  States  have  lU>rary  commissions  which  distribute 
subsidies  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  rural  libraries  (uswdly  $ioa  to  each). 
In  1876  the  American  Library  Association  was  founded  and  by  its  efforts  has 
made  librarianship  a  profession.  Now  there  are  30  state  and  local  associations, 
and  in  1896  a  library  section  of  the  National  Educational  Association  was  organ- 
ized. In  1887  a  school  of  library  economy  was  established  at  Columbia.  Later  it 
was  removed  to  Albany  and  renamed  the  New  York  State  Library  School  and  500 
of  its'graduates  are  in  library  work;  several  similar  schools  have  been  established 
in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Of  all  the  century's  progress  in  library  development 
its  last  decade  saw  the  most  raiMd  prrowth.  The  earlier  period  was  one  of  pioneer 
work, — the  fight  for  existence  and  recognition;  than  came  the  solving  of  the 
technical  problems  of  cataloguing,  classification,  etc ;  in  recent  years  the  emphasis 
has  been  laid  on  the  process  of  humanizing  and  vitalizing  the  library.  See 
LiBSARY  Association,  Amekican. 

JCTTSIC, — ^The  classical  traditions  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  in  whose  works  form 
reached  its  acme  of  perfection,  were  kept  up  by  men  like  Cherubini  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  century.  But  just  on  the  border  between  the  two  centuries  looms 
up  in  heavy  lines  the  figure  of  the  indomitable  Beethoven,  who  sounds  the  note 
of  unrest  and  turbulence  in  the  works  following  his  first  Symphony  composed 
on  Mozartean  lines.  His  uneven'  temper,  though  it  brought  him  to  want, 
wrought  untold  good  for  the  democratization  of  music:  he  could  not  and  would 
not  get  along  with  Maecenases  and  Iiad  to  appeal  to  the  many  for  a  hearing  of 
his  works.  Once  rid  of  the  encumbering  patrons  he  gave  free  rein  to  his 
feelings:  expression  was  his  object,  as  form  and  technique  had  been  fully 
developed  by  his  predecessors.  Thus  was  born  Romanticism.  His  departures  in 
form  (Scherzo  for  minuet:  descriptive  titles  for  symphonic  movements;  cboms 
and  solo  voices  in  the  IX  Symphony)  were  all  in  the  line  of  expression,  without 
materially  ahering  the  classical  structures.  His  followers  Schubert  and  St^u- 
mann  carried  the  principle  of  eicpression  to  farther  lengths.  T^ir  music  is 
more  often  punctuated  with  sound-combinations  that  exactly  express  the  emo- 
tion but  would  have  horrified  a  classicist.  Another  "romantic,''  Mendelssohn,  is 
the  elegiac  romantic,  though  strictly  classical  as  to  form.  The  striving  for 
definite  expression  in  music  gave  rise  to  the  Symphonic  pofwi.  The  composer 
was  guided  by  a  poetic  work  in  his  composition,  and  the  hearer,  bearing  tbe 
text  in  mind,  could  follow  the  intricate  changes  in  the  music  which  were  to 
express  the  succeeding  emotions  and  situations  of  the  poem.  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
Saint-Saens,  Raff,  parily  Tschaikowski  and  Dvorak,  all  at  discretion  disregarded 
the  fotn*  traditional  movements  of  the  symt>hony  and  composed  as  if  they 
were  writing  m  words.  The  tendency  finds  its  most  extreme  exemplification 
in  the  tremendous  worlcs  of  Richard  Strauss.  New  instruments,  unheard  of 
harmonies,  the  weirdest  Mendings  of  orchestral  color,  the  increased  orchestra — 
all  are  pressed  into  service  by  this  tone-painter  to  set  forth  the  slightest  wind- 
ings of  the  text,  even  down  to  philosophical  quibblings  of  Zarathustra.  To 
stem  in  a  measure  the  tide  of  "programme  music '  was  the  object  of  the  belated 
classicist  Brahms  with  his  reposeful  serenity  and  studied  unaffectedness. 
Through  his  efforts  the  symohony  was  in  the  year  1900  mainly  what  it  had 
been  at  Beethoven's  death.  Germany's  exclusive  title  to  symphonic  music  was 
snceessfully  disputed  in  the  last  qnarter  of  the  century  by  Hie  north  and  east 
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of  Europe:  Grieg.  Dvorak,  Rubinstein,  Rimsky- Korsakoff,  Borodin  and 
Tschaikowski  (whose  Patheiique  is  the  most  popular  symphonic  work  of  the  day) 
ffained'  rank  by  the  side  of  the  musical  giants  of  the  century.  Chamber-music — 
that  most  intimate  branch  of  the  art, — and  music  for  solo  instruments,  have 
undergone  practically  no  change  in  the  100  years,  except  for  the  deepening  of 
lines  of  expression.  Chopin,  aided  by  the  progress  of  piano-making,  gave  piano- 
music  its  most  idiomatic  perfection,  and  the  host  of  virtuosi  with  Liszt  and 
Rubinstein  in  the  lead  made  this  branch  of  instrumental  music  the  most  popular 
and  cultivated.  The  lapse  of  a  century  left  its  most  noticeable  traces  in  the 
development  of  vocal  music,  where  individuality  could  naturally  6nd  most 
definite  expression.  The  Oratorio  as  left  in  its  final  form  by  Bach,  Handel  and 
Haydn,  found  its  greatest  exponent  in  Mendelssohn.  The  polished  eclectic 
struck  a  genuine  dramatic  note  in  Elijah,  a  masterpiece  in  its  line.  Since  then 
the  works  of  Tinel,  Franck,  Brahms,  Gounod,  and  Verdi  have  proved  lofty 
and  great,  but  strongly  tinged  with  staginess. 

Opera. — It  was  in  Opera  that  the  century  saw  the  most  radical  development, 
in  consonance  with  the  successive  literary  schools.  The  classical  operas  of 
Cherubini  and  Spontini  were  succeeded  by  the  cabaletta-cavaiiiia  operas  of  Rossini. 
Donizetti  and  Bellini,  which  drove  out  all  other  competitors.  However,  in  the 
Bother  and  IVilliam  Tell  Rossini  who  banished  tTie  recitativo  setco  produced 
masterpieces  in  musical  comedy  and  tragedy.  The  romantic  tendencies  in  Ger- 
many struck  out  in  the  intensely  national  operas  of  Beethoven  {Fidelia),  Weber 
{Freisckiits,  Euryanthe,  Oberon),  and  Marschner.  They  were  far  ahead  of  the 
ancient  models  in  the  development  of  the  orchestra  and  in  power  of  depicting 
dramatic  situations.  Meyerbeer,  with  his  imposing  operas,  rises  in  popular 
favor  above  all  these,  by  his  unerring  feeling  for  theatrical  effects,  for  which  he 
presses  into  service  pageantry,  ballet,  choral  masses  and  novel  orchestral  effects. 
Of  his  school  are  Halevy,  and  finally  Massenet,  Saint-Saens,  and  Reyer.  The 
name  that  protrudes  most  boldly  from  the  host  -of  operatic  composers  is  that 
of  Wagner.  Failing  to  find  favor  with  music  d  la  Meyerbeer,  unyielding  and 
supremely  confident  in  his  powers,  he  gradually  diverted  {through  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  Tannhduser  and  Lohengrin)  to  the  doctrines  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  "Wagnerism,"  but  really  are  a  reassertion  of  the  musico-dramatic 
theories  of  Gluck  and  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Arteaga.  Thus  came  into  being  the 
Wagnerian  "Music-drama" —  a  union  of  poetic  text,  music,  dramatic  acting, 
painting  and  architecture,  all  conjointly  lending  their  highest  quota  towards 
one  harmonious  effect  This  "music  01  the  future"  requires  a  creative  genius 
who  is  a  poet,  composer,  dramatist,  painter  rolled  into  one.  To  make  the  music 
follow  the  text,  set  arias  and  ensemble  numbers  were  discarded  for  "continuous 
melody"  and  "leading  motives"  were  introduced  to  characterize  the  personages 
in  various  situations.  The  orchestra  was  given  great  prominence,  so  that 
symphonic  music  is  quite  as  much  a  part  of  the  music  drama  as  is  the  actors' 
singing.  The  Tetralogy,  Meister singer,  and  subsequently  Tristan  and  Isolde  and 
Parsifal,  given  with  utmost  splendor  at  the  specially  built  Wagner  theatre  at 
Ba^euth,  inaugurated  a  new  epoch.  With  the  exception  of  Humperdinck's 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  Wagnerism  has  so  far  proved  a  failure  as  a  school:  it  reduces 
itself  to  mere  imitation.  But  its  influence  on  all  modem  music  has  been  enomi' 
ous  in  the  line  of  orchestral  effects  and  the  standard  of  librettos  for  operas. 
Equally  important  is  the  steady  advance  of  Verdi  from  his  Donizettian  Oberto, 
through  Rtgoletto  and  Trovatore,  to  Aida,  Otello  and  Falstaif,  those  choicest 
flowerings  of  Italian  dramatic  genius.  The  two  other  masters  of  the  operatic 
stage  are  Gounod,  a  Meyerbeer  plus  sincerity  and  musical  consistency, — and  the 
theoretically  Wagnerian  Bizet,  who  combines  in  an  unsurpassable  manner  the 
Gallic  elegance,  vivacity  and  feeling  for  orchestral  picturesqueness  with  a  pro- 
found dramatic  genius.  Extreme  realism  or  "verism"^  found  its  musical  expo* 
nents  in  the  neo-Italian  School  of  Mascagni,  {CaviiUria  RutHcana,  a  compound 
of  incisive  melody,  southern  passion  and  heart-rending  tragedy),  Leoncavallo. 
Puccini,  Giordano,  and  Spinelli. 

Lieder. — Where  individualism  found  freest  play  was  in  the  Song  or  Lied. 
Schubert  with  his  overwhelming  fount  of  melody,  gave  the  world,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art-song.  Under  his  hand  the 
power  of  the  poet's  lyric  was  increased  hundredfold  by  the  perfect  wedding  of 
the  text  with  the  music.  The  greatest  song-writers,  with  the  exception  of 
Franz  and  Abt,  are  found  among  the  greatest  composers  of  the  century:  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn.  Liszt.  Rubinstein.  Dargomyzhski,  Grieg.  Jensen, 
Tschukowski,  Brahms,  and  McDowell.  Whether  "Wagnerism"  will  triumph 
over  a  milder  form  in  the  line  of  Verdi's  latest  creations,  which  sum  up  the 
traditions  of  three  centtuies  of  music  from  Peri,  through  Gluck,  Mozart.  Bee- 
thoven and  Weber;  whether  programme  mtuic  of  the  Stratus  type  or  the  sym- 
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phonic  form  sublimated  in  the  manner  of  Tschaikowski's  Pathitique  or  Dvorak's 
From  the  New  World  will  win  the  day,  remains  a  riddle  to  be  solved  by  that 
supreme  master — time. 

PASTTINa  AlTD  BCUZiPTUILB — In  landscape  painting  rather  than  in  figure 
painting  has  the  greatest  advance  of  the  centtuy  been  made.  To  France  must  be 
given  credit  for  the  greatest  triumph,  but  Constable,  an  Englishman,  was,  oddly 
enough,  the  father  of  French  landscape.  Before  we  reach  Constable  and  his 
influence  in  France,  however,  we  must  mention  some  painters  of  schools  that 
preceded  his.  Here,  too,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  Englishman  Turner, 
whose  pictures,  splendid  though  they  were,  did  not  induce  his  followers  to  study 
nature,  as  did  the  work  of  Constable. 

David  and  Ingres  were  the  earliest  forces  in  the  century  among  French  artists, 
but  they  were  daughtsmen  rather  than  painters;  form,  line  and  composition  pre- 
occupied them.  Their  methods  were  conventional.  Not  until  the  reaction  of  1830 
set  in  did  indications  appear  of  that  pleasure  in  brushwork  and  oigment  which 
characterizes  the  painter  who  loves  painting  for  its  own  sake.  The  revolution 
against  the  pseudo-classic  spirit  which  marked  David  and  Ingres,  took  form  in 
the  Romanticists  and  gave  France,  among  others,  Delacroix  and  Gcricault.  Dela- 
croix was  a  painter  from  l(tve  of  painting,  a  strong  colorist  and  of  virile  mind.  He 
was  influential  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  the  so-called  classic  school. 
Gericault  was  less  moved  by  the  traditions  of  the  great  painters  of  the  past,  the 
colorists  of  the  English  and  Flemish  schools,  than  was  Delacroix,  but  his  work 
had  dramatic  power  and  he,  too,  was  a  strong  factor  in  the  revival.  The  period 
when  French  art  really  burst  its  fetters  was  at  hand.  Delacroix,  as  has  been  said, 
drew  his  inspiration  from  some  master  who  worked  before  him.  Nature  was  not 
his  mistress,  nor  the  loving  recording  of  her  truths  his  first  thought.  But  a  later 
set  of  men,  under  the  stimulus  received  from  Contable,  came  to  close  quarters 
with  nature;  saw  light  and  air,  planes,  surfaces  and  "values."  Easels  were 
transferred  from  dark  studies  to  the  roadsides,  the  forests,  the  seashore.  A  new 
world  of  beautiful  visual  facts  was  revealed  to  painters.  This  brings  us  to  that  great 
group  known  as  the  "Barbizon  School,"  of  which  Rousseau,  Troyon,  Millet  were 
Oie  shining  representatives.  Corot,  that  lyrist  of  landscape,  was  of  this  time. 
Millet's  figures  are  perfectly  wedded  with  the  atmosphere  they  breath;  he  is  a 
master  of  composition  and  of  significant  form.  The  new  "sense  of  sight,"  has 
brought  forth  a  school  of  "Impressionist"  painters,  indulging  in  vagaries  of  vision 
that  are  sometimes  puzzling.  One  master  in  this  new  way  of  seeing,  Monet,  has 
contributed  much  to  this  latest  phase  of  landscape  art,  and  done  much  to  clarify 
the  palette  of  landscape  painters  generally.  The  "sense  of  vision"  extended  also 
to  figure  painters;  Manet  was  one  of  the  first  to  experiment  in  it  and  created  a 
personal  following. 

The  scholailv  Gerdme  and  the  masterly  Meissonier  may  be  perhaps  placed 
among  the  more  permanent  figures  of  19th  century  art  in  France.  In  portraiture, 
the  brilliant  canvases  of  Carolus  Duran  recall  the  best  periods  of  painting,  while 
the  virile  personalities  presented  by  Bonnat  may  prove  "human  documents." 
Among  the  decorators  Baudry  suggests  Raphael  by  his  masterly  drawing  and 
unerring  sense  of  composition;  but  as  an  influence  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  for  his 
beautiful  sense  of  mural  fitness,  primitive  simplicity  yet  fine  modem  note,  may, 
perhaps,  be  counted  a  greater  force. 

The  Pre~Raphoelites  of  England,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  imitated 
the  simple,  sincere  methods  of  the  early  Xt^ians.  They  sought  to  give  with 
photographic  exactness  a  form  and  detail  of  the  minutest  objects  in  nature. 
Rossetti,  Burne-Jones,  Holman  Hunt  and  for  a  time  Millais  were  of  this  group. 
Millais.  however,  soon  branched  out  into  a  broader  and  more  modern  technique. 
Rossetti  was  the  strongest  colorist,  Bume-Jones  the  most  constant  advocate  of 
the  principles  of  the  scnool.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  figure  in  English  art  of 
the  past  century  is  George  Frederick  Watts.  He  was  somewhat  like  the  Venetians 
in  his  manner  of  painting.  His  figures  are  marked  by  great  sense  of  gesture  and 
by  noble  demeanor.  He  is  disposed  to  be  didactic  in  subject.  In  portraiture 
Watts  often  shows  noble  characterization  and  a  strong  though  a  restrained  note 
of  color. 

7n  America,  the  century  saw  a  remarkable  advance  on  the  technical  side  of  paint- 
ing. The  influence  in  this  respect  has  been  mainly  French.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  most  of  our  artists  have  studied  in  France.  The  two  most 
distinguished  figures  in  the  art  of  portraiture  are  Americans  merely  by  parentage. 
Wiistler.  who  has  lived  in  London  for  many  years,  is  an  artistic  temperament 
of  rare  Quality.  John  Sargent,  who  has  also^  chosen  to  live  abroad,  without  per- 
haps possessing  great  qualities  as  a  colorist.  nevertheless  stands  in  point  of 
dexterity  and  technical  address,  unrivalled  Mr.  Vedder,  too,  lives  in  Europe. 

In  America,  as  well  as  in  France,  the  finest  painting  has  been  in  landscape.  In 
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George  Innes,  A.  H.  Wyant  and  Homer  Martin,  we  have  had  three  notable 
men.  Inness  was  a  painter  of  great  impetuosity  and  force.  Nature  to  him  was 
full  of  mystery,  but  he  did  not  ignore  the  fact  that  trees  had  bulk;  cloods, 
modelling;  and  that  the  earth  had  stntctnre  and  planes.  His  composttions  were 
often  noble,  and  he  was  the  master  of  a  rich  and  powerful  palette.  Wyut  was 
more  lyrical  in  his  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth;  his  work  snowed  refinement  erf 
feeling  and  truth  of  color.  Martin  felt  the  tonal  qualities  in  landscape  and  was 
happ^  in  depicting  the  sense  of  spaciousness  in  earth  and  sky.  AnoUicr  painter 
who  joins  to  his  fine  sense  of  landscape  the  interest  of  the  human  figure,  humanly 
employed,  is  Winslow  Homer.  He  lives  much  by  die  sea  and  the  life  of  its  toilers 
is  often  his  theme. 

Stained  Glass  and  Decoration,  are  the  branches  in  which  there  has  been  the  great- 
est progress,  after  landscape.  John  La  Farge  has  distinguished  himself  in  both  of 
these.  In  ecclesiastical  mural  decoration  also,  he  is  much  employed.  His  work 
is  marked  by  fine  color  and  distinguished  composition.  Of  our  otber  painters 
who  devote  themselves  to  decoration,  may  be  mentioned  Blashfield.  Simmons, 
Kenyon  Cox,  and  H.  O,  Walker. 

In  Sculpture  as  well  as  painting,  France  has  surpassed  her  sister  nations.  In 
1800  the  names  of  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  were  perhaps  dominant  in  plastic  art. 
Canova  was  hailed  as  an  artist  who  had  rescued  sculpture  from  the  deplorable 
condition  into  which  it  had  sunk  since  the  Renaissance.  His  work  was  skiUfnl, 
but  meaured  by  the  standards  of  to-day  is  lacking  in  depth  and  dignity.  Thorwald- 
sen, a  Dane,  was  the  second  early  light  of  the  century.  His  taste  was  for 
mythological  subjects,  and  from  his  hand  also,  we  have  the  rock-hewn  Lion  of 
Lucerne.  These  sculptors,  although  they  did  much  to  revive  the  art.  were  fettered 
by  tradition  and  it  was  for  Rude,  a  Frenchman,  to  emancipate  sculpture  from  the 
bondage  of  a  cold  and  formal  style.  Rude,  with  a  fine  classical  sense,  introduced 
into  sculpture  the  possibilities  of  freer  action.  Guillaume.  Carpeaux,  Falguiere, 
Paul  Dubois,  Barye,  and  Rodin,  form  a  cluster  of  stars  that  brighten  the  sky  of 
French  sculpture.  Carpeaux  showed  a  disposition  to  exceed  the  limitations  of 
sculptured  art  by  the  exuberance  of  movement  with  which  he  invested  his  fignres. 
His  group  of  Dancing  Nymphs,  which  ornaments  the  facade  of  the  Grand  Opera, 
illustrates  this  tendency.  He  was  the  precursor  of  a  Spirit  which  exists  in  France 
to-day.  At  the  exposition  of  1900  the  French  department  of  sculpture  was  marvel- 
ous for  masterly  presentations  of  the  human  form.  Knowledge  of  this  figure  and 
of  its  possibilities  in  gesture  and  in  action,  seemed  consummate.  Many  groups 
were,  however,  mere  displays  of  the  artist's  structural  knowledge  of  his  figures. 
Exaggerated  attitudes  and  violent  movements,  so  temporary  and  tr&nsient  as  to 
suggest  imminent  change,  were  not  uncommon.  A  markedly  original  personality, 
however,  was  found  in  Rodin  whose  works  were  separately  exhibited. 

The  influence  of  France  at  its  best  has  reached  America.  Many  of  our 
sculptors  have  received  instruction  there;  some  of  die  frtiits  of  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  may  be  seen  in  St.  Gaudens's  Shaw  monument  in  Boston,  and  in 
French's  "Death  and  the  Sculptor." 

PHILOSOPHY — In  the  later  years  of  the  l8th  century  Kant  declared 
that  logic  had  made  no  progress  since  the  days  of  Aristotle.  The  remark  would 
be  absurdly  false  if  made  to-day.  The  advance  has  been  general,  affecting  all  lines 
of  logical  theory.  The  traditional  logic  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  The  old 
mechanical  way  of  looking  at  judgments  as  combinations  of  concepts,  and  at  syl- 
logisms as  combinations  of  judgments  has  given  way  to  the  view  that  conception, 
judgment  and  reasoning  are  all  mutually  involved;  that  the  same  act  of  thought 
is  cither  conception,  judgment  or  reasoning  according  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  is  regarded.  This  altered  treatment  of  these  logical  operations  has 
perhaps  made  the  most  striking  difference  in  the  theory  of  the  syllogism.  While 
Barbara,  Celarent,  Darit,  Ferioque,  still  figure  in  the  text  books.  tTicy  no  longer 
form  the  backbone  of  the  chapters  on  reasoning.  More  stress  is  laid  on  the  organic 
growth  of  thought,  or  as  it  is  technically  called,  on  progressive  intellectual  syn- 
thesis. This  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  syllogrism  was  initiated  by  Hegel,  who 
in  his  Wissenschaft  der  Logik  (1812-16)  submitted  the  traditional  views  to  trenchant 
criticism  with  constructive  results.  Owing  to  the  form  in  which  he  stated  his 
doctrine,  it  has  been  greatly  misunderstood,  so  that  manv  recent  writers  who 
arrive  at  much  the  same  results  arc  yet  disposed  to  ridicule  the  book  in  which 
these  results  were  first  given  to  the  world.  The  next  great  work  in  this  department 
was  John  Stuart  Mill's  Logic,  Ratiodnative  and  Inductive,  in  which  For  the  first  time 
induction  came  to  its  own.  Not  that  Mill  made  any  new  discovery,  nor  indeed 
that  he  can  be  credited  with  being  the  first  to  formulate  the  methods  of  induction 
which  men  of  science  had  long  been  using.  Hume.  Herschell  and  Whewell  had 
done  that  before  him.  Mill  however  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  that 
the  treatment  of  these  methods  belcuigs  to  the  science  of  logic;  and  in  this  insight 
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he  has  been  confirmed  by  evenr  writer  of  prominence  on  the  sabject  since  the 
appearance  of  Mill's  book.  Other  important  names  of  the  century  in  logic  are 
Lotze,  Jevons,  Bradley,  Bosanquet,  Sigwart  and  Wundt.  Some  writers  have  made 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  operations  of  thonght  to  algebraic  formaiation.  In  this 
endeavor  Boole  was  pioneer,  and  has  been  followed  by  DeMorgan,  Schroeder  and 
C.  S.  Peirce.  This  algebra  of  lojric  is  claimed  by  its  advocates  to  be  of  "miraculons 
fruitfalncss,"  but  the  claim  is  not  generally  allowed  by  experts. 

In  the  theory  of  knowledge  workers  have  been  very  active,  though  as  yet  no 
epistemological  doctrine  has  come  to  be  received  by  all.  The  old  rival  schools, 
however,  no  longer  stand  so  far  apart  from  each  other.  Empiricism  has  largely 
given  np  its  atomistic  view  of  the  constitution  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  its 
sole  reliance  upon  association  as  the  principle  that  consolidates  the  supposedly 
independent  elements  of  experience  into  the  unity  of  the  mature  cognitive  con- 
sciousness. On  the  other  hand  the  legal  heirs  of  the  older  rationalism  recognize 
more  and  more  the  importance  of  sense  elements  in  knowledge.  The  main  prob- 
lems have  been  to  get  correct  statements  of  the  relations  between  thought  and 
sense  in  knowledge/ and  between  the  knower  and  the  object  known.  Here  again 
Hegel  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  movement  of  the  century.  His  so-called 
Absolute  Idealism  was  not  an  intellectnalism  which  denied  the  claims  of  sense 
but  was  rather  an  ideal-realism,  in  which  both  sense  and  thought  were  recognized, 
not  indeed  as  independent  constitutent  elements,  but,  as  implying  the  one  the  other. 
Perhaps  Hegel's  principle  could  best  be  stated  thus:  No  sense  without  some 
degree  of  thought;  no  thought  without  sense.  By  thought  he  meant  the  appearance 
of  elements  of  consciousness  in  relations,  which  can  themselves  become  objects  of 
a  reflective  consciousness,  but  need  not  do  so.  The  point  in  this  view  which 
sabcqaent  theory  inclmes  to  question  is  the  assertioa  of  the  implication  of  thottght 
in  sense.  In  England  the  old  associationist  cpistcmology  had  the  field  till  T.  H. 
Green  attacked  it  vigorously  and  with  much  success  in  bis  Iniroductioit  to  Hwne, 
btit  Green's  constructive  work  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Elhks  came  in  effcctireness  far 
short  of  his  destructive  work.  Edward  Caird  and  others  have  done  much  to  rescue 
the  theory  of  knowledge  from  the  disintegrating  effects  of  Green's  work,  but  their 
insistence  upon  an  absolute  unchanging  consciousness  as  a  precondition  to  the 
validity  of  knowledge  seems  rather  to  prejudice  finite  human  knowledge.  In  Ger- 
many, Avenaritts,  Wundt  and  others  have  worked  on  a  more  empirical  basis;  but 
they  join  with  the  so-called  English  Neo-Hegelians  in  denying  the  ultimate  dualism 
of  mere  psychic  states  and  mere  objective  existences.  The  orifrinal  datum  of 
experience  is  recognized  as  an  indecomposable  synthesis  of  object-of-idea  (Vor- 
itelluHgsobject).  Agnosticism,  siTch  as  that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  has  prevailed 
widely.  It  was  a  natural  reaction  against  a  metaphysics  which  presumed  to  know 
a  reality  existing  behind  and  beneath,  rather  than  in,  phenomena. 

In  Ethics  the  individualism  of  the  i8th  centmy  has  been  outgrown,  thanks 
to  the  working  of  ^e  principle  of  organic  unity  and  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
Hegel  instituted  the  reaction  by  criticising  both  the  comract  view  of  the  origin  of 
morality  and  the  view  that  morality  is  the  dictate  of  an  isolated  reason.  He  based 
the  moral  life  npon  the  social  life  as  an  objective  historical  fact.  Comte,  working 
independently,  reached  much  the  same  result,  which  has  now  become  the  domi- 
nating factor  in  the  ethical  thought  of  the  last  forty  years,  under  the  inflnence  of 
the  doctrine  of  development.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  socio- 
logical and  evolutionary  tendencies  of  the  time,  has  advocated  a  crude  individual- 
ism, but  without  any  considerable  influence  in  this  respect  upon  the  scientific 
thought  of  the  time.  Leslie  Stephen,  Alexander,  Wundt  Paulsen  and  others  have 
succeeded  in  showing  how  morality  is  the  outcome  of  the  human  constitation. 
instinctive,  habitual,  intellectual  and  emotional,  under  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  constitution  has  historically  developed.  Until  latb  years,  utilitarianism, 
or  the  doctrine  that  the  greatest  haspincss  of  the  greatest  ntimber  is  the  supreme 
motive  of  the  moral  life,  has  had  many  adherents  and  has  greatly  influenced 
thinkers  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  J.  5.  Mill  did  most  to  give  vogue  to  this 
doctrine;  but  at  the  same  time  he  also  unconsciously  was  the  leader  of  a  revolt 
against  it,  in  recognizing  a  qualitative  difference  among  pleasures.  At  present 
more  stress  is  laid  on  the  improvement  of  the  objective  conditions  of  human  life  as 
the  concrete  aim  of  human  endeavor,  and  on  the  necessity  of  attacking  all  human 
problems  in  a  spirit  of  fidelity  to  social  ideals. 

Msthetics  has  shared  in  the  general  advance,  and  like  ethics  has  become  an 
independent  science.  Hegel's  work  in  this  line,  though  productive  of  much  good 
in  tiie  way  of  stimulating  inquiry,  was  too  much  controlled  by  his  philosophical 
interests.  On  the  other  hand,  careful  study  of  classic,  mediaeval  and  modern  art, 
anthropological  and  archseologica!  investigation  into  the  art  and  the  artistic 
appreciations  of  primitive  peoples,  psychological  study  of  the  sesthetic  conscious- 
ness, have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  amount  of  material  for  the  sesthetic 
scientist,  and  progness  is  making  toward  the  construction  of  a  theory  that  shall  be 
true  to  the  facts. 
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Metaphysics,  or  the  science  that  attempts  to  discover  the  tiltimate  nature  of  things, 
has  been  very  busy  during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  old  doctrines  of  material' 
ism,  spirituaHsm,  idealism,  realism,  dualism,  monism,  and  many  others,  have  been 
defended  and  attacked,  with  a  few  quite  generally  accepted  results.  Materialism 
is  no  longer  held  by  any  reputable  metaphysician,  and  is  no  longer  tenable. 
Spiritualism,  or  the  doctrine  that  all-experience  is  the  output  of  an  immaterial 
substance,  has  also  been  losing  ^I'ound.  Subjective  idealism,  such  at  Fichte's, 
which  makes  matter  the  result  of  the  creative  activity  of  a  mind  which  antedates 
matter,  finds  few  philosophical  adherents.  But  the  net  results  of  the  century's 
thought  on  metaphysics  cannot  now  be  estimated.  When  the  contests  now  raging 
between  idealism  and  realism,  between  intellectualism  and  voluntarism,  between 
monism  and  pluralism,  shall  finally  be  brought  to  a  close — and  why  should  they 
not,  if  due  regard  to  truth  is  the  matter  of  supreme  moment  among  thinkers?— 
it  may  be  seen  that  many  a  decisive  word  in  the  dispute  was  said  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  present  it  appears  that  the  metaphysical  achievement  of  the  time  has 
been  not  so  much  the  winning  of  any  positive  result  as  the  assuming  of  a  more 
uniform  attitude  to  the  inquity,  less  dogmatism  on  the  one  hand  and  more  hopeful- 
ness on  the  other,  and  a  growing  recognition  in  scientific  circles  that  metapnjrsics 
of  some  kind  every  thinker  must  have,  whether  he  will  or  no — all  this  is  a 
valuable  legacy  to  the  met^hsrsics  of  the  20th  century. 

BIEU.QXO'S. — Considered  from  a  Protestant  religious  standpoint  the  19th  cen- 
tury in  most  respects  did  not  differ  from  the  preceding  century;  but  in  three 
points  it  differed  radically  from  all  its  predecessors.  First,  in  that  the  Protestant 
church  took  on  its  world-wide  importance;  second,  in  that  Jesus  for  the  first  time 
was  recognized  as  a  social  leader  by  Jews,  unbelievers  and  Christians  alike; 
third,  in  that  the  Bible  was  for  the  first  time  subjected  by  reverent  and  believing 
scholars  to  the  canons  of  literary  criticism. 

Grovfthof  the  Protestant  Church. — When  the  century  opened,  the  Protestant  diurdi 
was  practically  non-existent  outside  of  Protestant  lands.  The  only  branch  which 
was  doing  any  foreign  missionary  work  was  the  Moravian  church.  William  Carey, 
the  first  Protestant  missionary,  had  just  begun  his  labors  in  India  and  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  which  supported  him  and  five  others  in  India  had  for  its  sister 
organization  the  London  Missionary  Society  with  two  missionaries;  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  had  one  mission  in  India;  but  there  were  no 
missionary  societies  in  Protestant  Germany,  in  America  nor  elsewhere.  When 
the  century  closed,  Protestant  missions  were  found  in  every  known  land,  and  in  the 
great  strongholds  of  non-Christian  religions  they  were  well  represented.  At  the 
Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  held  in  New  York  in  April,  1900,  499  societies 
were  reported,  with  5,063  ordained  foreini  missionaries  and  77,338  ordained  and 
unordained  native  helpers  (1830-1898).  Among  the  great  Protestant  missionaries 
of  the  century  were  William  Carey  (1761-1834)  in  India,  Robert  Morrison  (178^ 
1834)  in  China.  David  Livingstone  (1813-1873)  in  Africa,  Guido  Fridolin  Verbeck 
in  Japan,  John  Coleridge  Patteson  (1827-1871)  in  the  South  Seas,  Eli  Smith  (1801- 
1851)  in  Syria,  and  Adoniram  Judson  "(1788-1850)  in  Burmah. 

Christ  as  a  Social  Leader.— Tiit  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  has  always  been 
accepted  by  the  Christian  church  as  divine,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  01  Christ 
has  in  every  age  found  objectors,  those  who  occupied  an  outside  position  have 
oftentimes  spoken  slightingly  of  Jesus,  and  many  of  the  so-called  free-thinkers 
have  boasted  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  and  that  even  what  he  said 
was  not  worthy  of  attention.  But  at  the  close  of  the  19th  century  his  name  was 
associated  with  every  scheme  for  the  betterment  of  men.  Even  by  Hebrews,  who 
can  have  no  possible  sympathy  with  the  religious  claims  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is 
quoted  with  great  respect  as  a  social  philosopher  and  like  one  of  their  own  rabbis. 
The  Socialists  also  claim  him  for  their  own. 

What  have  done  most  to  bring  about  this  change,  strangely  enough,  have  prob- 
ably been  those  books  which  in  the  most  objectionable  way  have  analyzed  the  life 
of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  gospels;  viz.:  those  by  David  Friedrich  Strauss 
(Tubingen,  1836,  2  vols.),  Joseph  Ernest  Renan  (Paris,  1863)  and  Karl  Theodore 
Keim  (Zurich,  1872,  3  vols.).  These  criticisms  called  forth  very  vigorous  replies, 
most  of  which  are  entirely  forgotten,  but  a  few — especially  such  books  as  the  Lives 
of  Christ  by  Neander  (Hamburg,  1837).  Andrews  (New  York,  i86a),  B.  Weiss 
(Berlin,  1882,  2  vols.)  and  Edersheim  (London,  1883,  2  vols.)  have  survived  as 
scholarly  works.  The  presence  of  the  Unitarian  church  with  its  denial  of  the  det^ 
of  Christ  has  also  been  a  factor  because  this  church  has  been  a  leader  in  phil- 
anthropic movements  and  made  much  out  of  the  example  of  Christ.  The  awakened 
study  of  the  Bible,  no  doubt,  has  contributed  to  this  end.  because  in  this  way  die 
discovery  has  been  made  that  Tesus  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  other  things 
than  what  would  be  called  theology. 

"Higher  Criticism. "—The  old  idea  of  verbal  inspiration  with  its  corollary,  the 
accuracy  of  every  statement  of  every  kind  made  in  the  original  text,  has  we11-ni{^ 
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passed  away,  and  in  the  place  of  it  has  come  the  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  that 
no  extant  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  autographs.  They 
may  have  been  wholly  free  from  error  but  the  existing  texts  are  not.  Along  with 
this  altered  conception  of  the  Bible  has  come  a  freer  handling  of  its  contents. 
The  right  of  private  judgment,  which  was  so  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  the 
reformers  of  the  i6th  century,  has  been  again  asserted  and  the  canon  of  the  Scrip- 
ture has  been  sifted,  with  the  result  that  several  books  are  marked  as  dubious. 
The  factors  in  this  altered  view  of  the  Bible  have  been  many.  The  study  of  com- 
parative religion  has  brought  out  the  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  there 
are  many  Bibles.  The  discoveries  in  Bible  lands  of  texts  and  monumental  inscrip- 
tions have  shown  a  variation  in  some  cases,  in  the  way  of  dates,  and  some  other 
statements  from  those  in  the  Bible.  So  the  same  class  of  reverent  students  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  had  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  text  have  often 
accepted  the  radically  different  view  that  the  Bible  is  like  any  other  book,  and  has 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  tests  as  any  other  book,  with  the  result  that  its  accuracy 
as  a  whole  is  denied,  the  alleged  authorship  of  many  of  its  books  discarded,  and  its 
infallibility  destroyed.  The  men  who  have  done  most  to  bring  about  this  altered 
view  are  for  the  most  part  living,  because  the  change  has  come  within  the  last 
thirty  years  and  was  at  the  beginning  the  work  of  young  scholars.  But  those  of 
the  dead  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  this  movement  were  such  persons  as 
Kuenen  (1828-1891)  in  Holland,  Retiss  (1804-1891)  in  Germany  and  Bishop  Colenso 
(1814-1883)  in  South  Africa. 

The  Cfatrch  of  Rome. — The  century  witnessed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  three  great 
events:  the  authoritative  imposition  of  two  doctrines,  the  holding  of  the  first 
Ecumenical  Council  since  that  of  Trent  in  the  l6th  century,  and  the  ending  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  The  first  doctrine  was  the  Decree  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
on  the  "Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary"  i.e..  ^  her  mother 
St  Anna.  This  was  promulgated  cn  Dec.  8,  1854,  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  on  his  own 
authority,  though  after  holding  a  consistoiy  of  consultation.  It  thus  commits  the 
Roman  church  to  a  doctrine  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  great  theological 
authority  of  the  present  church,  St  Thomas  Aqumas  (d.  1274)  and  which  was  a 
bone  of  contention  between  the  Thomists,  the  followers  of  Aquinas,  and  the 
Scotists,  the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308),  and  between  their  theological 
monastic  confreres,  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  respectively.  Tlie  Pope 
asserts  that  the  doctrine  was  divinely  revealed.  The  second  doctrine  was  that  of 
Papal  Infallibility.  It  is  set  forth  in  chapter  4  of  the  "First  Dogmatic  Constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Christ"  which  is  part  of  the  Dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council 
held  in  Rome  in  1870,  and  is  in  these  words:  "the  Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  speaks 
tar-cathedra,  that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  the  oflico  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all 
Christians,  b^  virtue  of  his  supreme  Apostolic  authority,  he  defines  a  doctrine 
re^rding  faith  and  morals  to  be  held  by  the  universal  church,  by  the  divine 
assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed  of  that  infallibility  with 
which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that  his  church  should  be  endowed  for  defining 
doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals;  and  that  therefore  such  definitions  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  are  irreformable  of  themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the 
Church.  But  if  any  one — which  may  God  avert— presume  to  contradict  this  our 
definition,  let  him  be  anathema."  (Dated  Rome  July  18,  1870.)  The  third  event 
was  the  termination  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Papacy.  This  was  directly 
cooseauent  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Rome,  as  they  were 
needed  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war  which  broke  out  the  day  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  papal  infallibility.  The  absence  of  these  troops  enabled  Victor  Emanuel 
to  carry  out  the  plan  of  bringing  all  Italy  under  one  government;  and  on  Sept. 
20,  1870,  Rome  was  made  the  capital  of  Italy  and  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  was 
limited  to  the  Vatican.  The  proclamation  of  the  papal  infallibility  dogma  was 
followed  by  a  revolt,  which  at  one  time  bid  fair  to  be  formidable.  This  was  the 
Old  Catholic  movement.  But  a  negation  is  usually  a  narrow  platform  to  stand  on, 
and  the  movement  has  not  grown  beyond  that.  Whatever  Rome  has  lost  in  that 
direction  she  has  much  more  than  made  up  by  accessions  from  Protestantism. 
Shorn  though  the  Pope  is  of  temporal  power  his  ecclesiastical  authority  is  greatly 
increased. 

According  to  Roman  tradition  St.  Peter,  the  first  pope,  held  the  office  for 
25  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  pope  had  exceeded  him  in  length  of  service 
up  to  the  past  century.  Hence  the  supposition  that  no  pope  would  do  this.  But 
Pius  IX.  reigned  for  32  years  and  thus  destroyed  the  fiction.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  the  CThurch  of  Rome  is  still  the  largest  body  in  Christendom,  its  missions 
were  never  so  successful  and  its  outlook  was  never  so  hopeful. 

SOGIOLOOT.— The  progress  of  sociology  in  the  19th  century  has  been  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  As  theory,  sociology  shows  the  development  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  "social  movement —the  process 
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by  which  man  gets  oat  of  his  egoistic  shell  and  learns  to  co-oi>erate  with  his 
fellow^man.  Men  share  with  one  another  the  achievements  of  this  process,  and 
transmit  its  results  chiefly  through  heredity.  The  secret  of  association  once  dis- 
covered, men  develop  institutions,— political,  religious,  industrial  and  aesthetic, 
the  success  of  which  demands  from  individuals  coming  within  their  scope  a  con- 
stantly increasing  fund  of  altruism.  As  practice,  sociology  comprises  the  attempts 
to  guide  and  artificially  engraft  the  "social  movement."  This  is  done  by  education 
in  order  to  make  wise  choices  and  impulses  of  individuals  mechanical  and  self- 
operative,  and  to  counteract  the  natural  consequences  of  unsocial  choices.  Thus 
we  have  the  various  aspects  of  social  reform:  (l)  educational  and  suggestive,  in 
which  reclaimable  but  indifferent  individuals  are  aroused  to  a  social  spirit:  (2) 
charitable,  in  which  those  who  are  unfitted  by  reason  of  under-develooment.  or  the 
excesses  of  life,  are  taken  care  of  through  the  outgoing  of  sympathy;  <3) 
repressive  and  preventional,  by  which  society  protects  itself  from  that  which 
would  destroy  its  very  existence. 

/.  The  Theory  of  Society.— It  is  no  accident  that  Auguste  Comte  should  have 
invented  both  the  words  sociology  and  aUruism.  The  proper  understanding  of  either 
term  implies  the  other.  Comte  attempted  a  cosmic  philosophy  based  on  a 
hierarchy  of  the  sciences  in  which  social  physics  was  the  crowning  synthesis  of 
knowledge.  Society  was  the  natural  outcome  of  natural  forces;  there  was  nothing 
artificial  or  man-made  about  it  Man  gradually  developed  out  of  the  stages  in 
which  he  accounted  for  phenomena,  physical  or  social,  as  the  result  of  personal 
forces  outside  himself  or  as  due  to  metaphysical  entities.  He  gave  up  the  search 
for  causal  laws  and  was  satisfied  to  know  something  of  the  order  of  natural 
sequences  and  to  adjust  himself  to  them.  Thus  Comte  outlined  a  general  science 
of  society  based  largely  on  physical  analogies.  He  has  had  many  imitators  and 
followers,  though  the  later  discoveries  in  biology,  as  an  outcome  01  the  Darwinian 
epoch,  have  given  the  biological  analogies  in  social  phenomena  the  chief  importance 
for  that  group  of  writers  who  trace  their  genealogy  in  this  line.  Among  the 
prominent  members  of  this  school  are  Spencer,  who  fonnatly  dissented  from  the 
philosophy  of  Comte,  Lillienfeld  and  Schaeffle,  and  in  this  coimtry  Lester  F. 
Ward.  This  group  /)f  writers  includes  by  all  odds  the  greatest  number  and  most 
prolific  of  sociological  specialists.  They  have  appealed  to  the  imapnation  of  the 
public  and  have  succeeded  in  arousing  an  intense  interest  in  the  problems  of 
social  evolution.  They  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  building  up  a  sufficiently  well- 
knit  body  of  knowledge  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  sciences;  nor  have 
they  succeeded  in  laying  bare  the  social  factor  in  human  life.  A  much  better 
beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  in  recent  years  by  a  group  of  socio- 
logical economists  and  jurists,  chief  among  whom  are  Giddings.  Patten  and  Tarde. 
All  of  these  men  have  a  better  psychological  method.  Giddings  has  given  us  a 
social  anatomy.  He  has  traced  the  historical  development  of  sociology  from  it? 
primitive  stages  and  has  produced  a  good  working  scheme  for  the  collection  of 
scientific  data  and  the  ultimate  working-out  of  scientific  social  laws.  Patten  has 
given  us  with  wonderful  originality  and  suggestiveness  an  analysis  of  social 
dynamics.  He  has  traced  the  economic  factor  to  the  very  beginnings  of  social 
institutions  and  social  movements  and  has  been  particularly  happy  in  his  search 
for  an  objective  formulation  of  social  laws.  Tarde  with  a  similar  method,  and  with 
Patten,  in  opposition  to  Giddings.  has  studied  social  phenomena  in  thdr  concrete 
and  individual  manifestations.  He  proposes  to  explain  the  general  from  the 
particular,  and  not  vice-versa.  He  traces  the  Inter-agreements  of  minds  and  wills 
which  form  the  basis  of  social  life,  to  the  effects  of  a  "suggestive  imitation" 
process  which,  starting  from  one  primitive  creature  possessed  of  a  single  idea 
or  act.  passed  the  copy  on  to  one  of  its  neighbors  and  then  to  another,  and  so 
on.  Thus  laws  of  imitation  are  fundamental:  laws  of  opposition  account  for  the 
groupings  of  imitators;  and  finally  laws  of  adaptation  exf^ain  social  strode 
between  imitating  groups  of  imitators. 

//.  Social  Reform. — It  is  not  the  successes  of  sociological  theories  that  account 
best  for  the  intense  interest  in  sociology  at  the  close  of  the  century.  It  is  rather 
to  the  exigencies  of  practice  and  the  successes  of  practical  efforts  to  attain  "the 
social"  that  we  must  look  for  its  chief  justification. 

At  the  outset,  political  reconstruction  and  freedom  from  the  fetters  of  obsolete 
social  institutions  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  social  movement.  TTiese  efforts  culmi- 
nated in  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  in  England,  the  somewhat  later  securing  of 
universal  male  suffrage  in  most  countries,  and  the  constitutional  liberalism  of  1848 
in  France  and  Germany.  The  social  movement  in  this  period  was  for  the  most 
part  fed  on  the  Utopian  and  socialistic  dreams  of  Saint-Simon.  Fourier,  and 
Kobert  Owen.  Next  came  an  economic  movement  for  shorter  boors  of  labor, 
stnitary  protection,  exclusion  of  women  and  children  from  hjctorj  work,  ednca- 
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tioml  advantagu.  r^rm  of  tht  poor  law,  the  beginnings  of  labor  organization, 
and  cDopeiation. 

The  great  phikuithrDpic  work  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  reform 
in  the  -public  administration  of  charity  led  by  Sir  George  Nichols,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Chiistian  Socialists,  Charles  Kiagsley  and  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  and  the 
iovndatian  -of  cooperative  societies  for  both  tbe  production  and  distribution  of 
goods,  led  by  such  men  as  Ludlow  and  Holyoake  in  England,  Leclaixe  in  France, 
and  a  host  of  others  elsewhere,  the  rise  of  the  temperance  movement,  and  the 
s^ead  of  great  missionary  movements  are  all  characteristic  features  in  the  second 
iutd  chiefly  economic  epoch  of  social  reform  in  this  century. 

With  the  better  organization  of  labor  and  the  growtli  of  capitalism  and  indus- 
trialian  came  the  opportnaky;  in  the  third  quarter  of  tbe  oenturjr,  for  tbe  develop- 
ment oi  a  clasa  socialism.  This  is  usually  known  as  the  proletarian  movement.  Its 
early  leaders  were  Blanc  aatd  Proodhon  in  France,  Karl  HLzrx  and  Lassalle  in 
Germany.  Proletarian  socialism  has  evolved  into  a  workingman's  political  move- 
ment in  all  coBDtries,  operatmg  under  different  names,  but  usually  known  as  the 
Social  Democratic  Party. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  century  is  remarkable  in  social  reform  for  the  increase 
in  governmental  activity,  municipal,  state  and  national,  and  for  what  might  be 
called  ^pper-dass  socialism  or  perbaps  in  some  of  its  aspects  identified  with  what 
is  better  known  ^ s  state  socialism  or  collectivism.  The  extension  of  the  sphere 
of  public  business  in  sanitary  legislation  and  in  philanthropy  and  education  is  the 
most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  closing  years  of  tbe  century.  The  attempt 
to  embody  in  legislation  the  most  advanced  social  doctrines  atul  remedies  is 
especially  noticeable  in  temperance  legislation  and  prison  reform,  in  the  care 
of  the  degenerate  classes,  and  in  provision  for  the  defective  classes. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  strides  in  public  measures  for  social  reform,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  century  has  witnessed  the  greatest  development  ever  known  in 
private  charity,  philanthropy  and  humanitarian  efforts.  The  charity  organization 
movement  alone,  bcg^n  in  England  in  1869  and  now  thoroughly  well  established 
throttghcmt  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  chief  centers  of  Europe,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  intensity  and  vitality  of  private  enorts. 

///.  Descriptive  Sociology. — Having  glanced  at  the  theory  and  practice,  we  may 
conclude  with  a  word  about  the  materials  for  further  advance.  Description  must 
precede  good  theory  and  sound  practice.  Notable  among  the  achievements  of 
the  past  century  is  the  fact  that  governments  now  contribute  thousands  of  volumes 
annually  of  sociological  materisd,  much  of  it  of  great  value.  The  census  of  the 
United  States,  now  requiring  about  twenty-five  quarto  volumes,  the  reports  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Education,  both  local  and  national  in  different  conn- 
tries,  and  the  special  collections  of  reports,  such  as  those  of  the  English  Royal 
Commiuions  and  special  commissions  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  are  but  a 
tithe  of  the  public  documents  available  for  social  studies.  Of  individttal  efforts,  Mr. 
Spencer's  monumental  work,  entitled  Descriptive  Sociology,  is  deservina  of  special 
mention:  next  to  that  comes  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People 
fif  London.  The  reports  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology  constitute  a  mine 
of  rich  material  relating  to  primitive  society,  and  the  transactions  of  a  large 
number  of  scientific  societies  should  be  mentioned.  Wester tnarck's  History  of 
Hitman  Marriage  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  individual  contributions  to 
descriptive  sociology  as  well  as  to  theory. 

BOOJIOHIOB—The  history  of  political  economy  of  the  19th  century  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  achievemenU  of  tbe  three  schools  whidi  successively  held 
sway  in  that  domain:  Tbe  Classical  school,  the  Historical  school,  and  the 
Austrian  school,  which  with  more  justice  should  be  termed  Austro-American. 
AMiough  Adam  Smith  wrote  and  died  in  the  i8th  century,  his  work  is  linked 
to  the  history  of  the  science  of  the  19th,  which  opened  under  the  spell  of  his 
name.  The  founder  of  the  Classical  school,  living  and  writing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  new  order  of  things,  expressed  the  need  of  the  new  era  for  freedom  from 
the  oppressive  solicitude  of  paternal  government  and  for  unlimited  scope  of 
individual  enterprise.  As  the  herald  of  the  coming  industrial  age  he  marked 
the  reaction,  in  the  theoretical  field,  against  the  Mercantilists  who  tended  to 
confound  wealth  with  the  precious  metals,  and  the  Physiocrats  who  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  agricuhnre,  and  exalted  labor  to  the  rank  of  the  source  of  all 
value.  It  is  this— the  Labor  Theory  of  Value— that  constitutes  the  characteris- 
tic feature  of  the  Classical  or  orthodox  school.  Two  more  names  stand  out 
prominently  as  the  formulators  and  oerfectors  of  this  theory:  Ricardo  and 
Marx.  The  former  put  the  theory  of  Rent  on  a  solid  and  lasting  foundation, 
which  has  not  been  shaken  through  the  chanKes  which  have  affected  the 
science.  He  did  it,  not  by  overthrowing  Smith,  but  by  freeing  the  latter's 
theories  from  their  own  inconsistencies  with  the  fundamental  proposition  of 
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labor  as  the  sole  determinant  of  value  (utility  beinR  considered  as  a  primary 
condition  of  value,  but  not  as  affecting  it  quantitatively).  Thtis  rent  was  shown 
by  him  to  be  the  resultant  and  not  the  cause  of  price  (which  Smith  did  not 
consistently  maintain).  ContinuinR  in  the  same  direction,  Marx  developed 
the  theory  to  its  ultimate  conclusions,  formulating  the  theory  of  surolus  value, 
and  asSiKning  to  profits  and  interest  the  same  place  as  Ricardo  did  to  rent,  viz.^ 
as  component  parts  of  price,  but  not  factors  determining  it  He  also  cleared 
away  the  contusion  between  cost  of  labor,  as  dctermininpr  wages,  and  value  of 
labor  as  determining  the  value  of  a  commodity  which  it  produces,  by  introduc- 
ing the  distinction  between  labor  (determining  value  of  commodities)  and 
labor  power  (whose  cost  according  to  Marx  determines  wages).  The  defect  of 
the  Classical  school  was  its  absolutism,  or  the  tadt  assumption  that  the  economic 
laws  enunciated  by  it  were  eternal  laws  acting  without  limit  of  time  or  space  and 
applicable  to  all  nations  and  to  all  stages  of  economic  development  alike.  It 
was  the  heritage  left  to  it  by  the  iSth  century  Natural  Law  philosophy,  with  its 
naive  faith  tn  an  absolute  "natural"  order,  whose  disapearance  was  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  human  ignorance  and  error,  and  whose  reappearance  depended 
on  a  due  appreciation  of  natural  laws.  i.e.,  on  human  reason.  A  system  of 
economics  based  on  such  a  philosophy  could  not  remain  long  unassailed  in  the 
19th  century,  whose  thought  is  so  well  summed  up  in  the  one  word  "evolution," 
Already  Marx,  who  accepted  the  ftmdamental  theory  of  the  school,  pointed  out 
the  defect  and  was  the  first  to  formulate  the  theory  of  social  evolution  as  detei^ 
mined  by^  economic  factors. 

The  historical  School  marked  the  extreme  reaction  by  throwing  overboard  the 
entire  structure  erected  by  the  deductive  method  of  the  classics,  and  rejecting 
the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  a  general  theory  of  political  economy.  No 
economic  order  is  lasting,  says  the  Historical  School.  The  economic  laws 
which  are  true  of  one  stage  of  society  have  no  application  to  another,  or  to  a 
contemporary  state  of  a  foreign  nation.  What  we,  therefore,  want  is  to  study 
particular  economic  problems,  peculiar  to  a  given  time  and  place  and  to  a  spedat 
mdustry.  and  not  build  abstract  propositions  of  a  general  theory.  The  comer 
stones  of  that  school  were  laid  within  ten  years  by  the  three  great  Ger- 
man economists  Roscher  (1843),  Hildebrand  (i&tS),  and  Knies  (1853).  To  these 
should  be  added  the  names  of  Brcntano,  Schmoller,  Wagner  and  ScbafHe 
the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  school  to-day.  Valuable,  however,  as  was 
the  source  of  the  German  school  to  science,  in  pointing  out  the  relativity  of 
economic  laws,  it  would  have  marked  the  death  of  Political  Eco>nomy  as  a 
pure  science  if  its  conclusions  had  been  accepted. 

The  Austrian  School,  so  named  after  cotmtry  of  its  founders,  Bohm-Bawerk. 
von  Wieser,  and  Menger,  in  returning  to  the  task  of  building  a  pure  sdence 
by  the  process  of  abstract  reasoning,  differs  in  another  particular  from  the 
classics.  While  the  latter  sought  the  ultimate  cause  of  value  in  production,  i.e., 
on  the  supply  side  of  the  market,  the  new  school  seeks  it  in  utility,  i.e.. 
on  the  demand  side.  By  introducing  the  psychological  element  of  satiety  as  a 
result  of  an  increasing  supply,  it  formulates  the  'marginal  utility  theory"  of 
value,  which  is  said  to  be  determined  by  the  price  which  people  are  willing  to 
pay  for  an  article.  Another  contribution  the  Austrians  have  made  to  economics 
IS  the  extension  of  the  theory  of  rent  to  take^  in  the  phenomena  of  price,  profit 
and  interest  under  the  conception  of  "economic  rent."  According  to  this  theory 
the  consumer  enjoys  a  "consumer's  rent"  when  he  saves  the  difrerence  between 
the  market  price  which  he  pays  for  an  article  and  the  marginal  price  which  he 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  rather  than  go  without  it  Similarly,  whenever 
the  capitalist  or  the  employer  of  labor  by  virtue  of  enjoying  special  advantages 
over  their  competitors,  derive  an  extra  income  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  inter- 
est or  profit,  thev  are  receivers  of  an  "economic  rent.'  The  writers  of  that 
school  deserve  also  the  credit  for  the  elaboration  of  the  laws  governing  "mon- 
opoly price,"  a  phenomenon  which  assumed  great  importance  only  within  recent 
years. 

The  difference  between  the  school  of  the  end  of  the  century  and  that  which 
prevailed  at  the  opening  of  it  is,  however,  more  apparent  than  real.  Though 
starting  by  different  roads,  the  schools  have  come  wonderfully  near  each  other. 
The  greatest  difference  exists  on  the  question  of  value.  Yet  in  reality  the  two 
views  will  in  all  probability  be  brought  to  supplement  each  other,  as  soon  as 
the  smoke  of  battle  is  cleared  away,  when  it  wilt  be  seen  that  the  Austrians  have 
fixed  their  attention  on  the  question  of  price,  whereas  the  labor  theory  dealt 
with  the  phenomenon  of  value.  On  the  question  of  rent  both  agree  that  it  does 
not  enter  into  price.  The  same  may  be  said  of  profit;  great  as  the  antagonism 
is  between  the  views  of  a  Marx  and  a  Qark  on  the  origin  and  ethical  justification 
of  profits,  both  make  it  one  of  the  cardinal  prindples  of  their  respective  theories 
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that  profits  do  not  determine  value.  On  the  question  of  interest  it  is  too  early  to 
compare  the  two  schools,  when  the  leaders  of  the  new  school  are  as  much 
at  variance  with  each  other  as  is  implied  in  the  following  remark  of  Prof. 
Clark  in  reference  to  Prof.  Bohm-Bawerk's  theory  of  interest  which  he  compares 
to  "a  wedgelike  end  of  the  switching  rait  that  takes  the  wheel  of  the  scientific 
car  from  the  rait  on  which  it  belongs." 

PBIVATB  LAW. — The  reign  of  law,  complete,  unqualifiedly  accepted  in  the 
domain  of  the  physical  sciences,  is  still  far  from  complete  in  those  departments 
of  life  in  which  the  human  wilt  plays  a  decisive  part.  The  official  enforcement  of 
private  rights,  which  is  the  test  and  measure  of  civilization,  still  awaits  the 
development  of  a  public  morality  which  shall  fairly  express  the  conscience  of  the 
average  citizen,  and  a  political  organization  which  shall  adequately  enforce  the 
moral  code  of  the  community.  That  "lynch  law"  is  an  indictment,  not  so  much  of 
the  individuals  participating  in  it  as  of  the  social  order  in  which  it  appears;  that 
self-help,  still  so  largely  permitted  by  modern  laws  in  the  enforcement  of  private 
rights,  IS  an  impeachment  of  the  state  recognizing  it;  that  in  a  perfected  civiliza- 
tion, thou(fh  justice  may  often  fail  the  law  will  not  fail,  but  the  will  of  the  state, 
expressed  in  its  law  will  operate  invariably  and  irresistibly;  these  are  among  the 
axioms  of  a  true  political  philosophy.  In  pther  words,  the  reign  of  law  in  human 
socie^  must  become  as  complete  as  it  is  in  nature — as  sweeping  in  its  range,  as 
sure  in  its  operation — before  it  can  certify  to  our  emancioation  from  barbarism 
and  political  ineptitude.  Law,  the  social  will,  mast  complete  its  victory  over 
caprice,  the  individual  will. 

Three  Great  Forces. — This  consuimnation,  still  so  far  to  seek,  has  been  brought 
measurably  nearer  in  the  legal  progress  of  the  19th  century.  Three  great  social 
forces,  operating  on  distinct  lines  and  aiming  at  different  ends,  have  cooperated 
to  bring  in  the  reign  of  law:  First,  the  democratic  movement,  with  its  demand  for 
social  and  political  readjustment,  only  to  be  secured  by  a  successful  appeal  from 
the  individual  sense  of  justice  so  often  perverted  to  the  impartial  operation  of 
law;  Second,  the  creation  of  a  complex  and  highly  organized  industrial  civilization, 
based  on  afreement  and  requiring  for  its  successful  working  efficient  arbitrament 
of  courts;  Third,  the  territorial  expansion  of  the  western  nations,  which  has 
carried  private  law  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  brought  under  its  operation  races 
not  previously  subject  thereto.  Nor  has  this  last  been  only  the  substitution  of  one 
legal  system  for  another  or  of  a  better  for  a  worse.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  the 
planting  of  law  and  order  in  the  wilderness,  or  the  supplanting  of  a  system  of 
justice  according  to  the  caprice  of  a  ruler,  by  one  of  legfal  justice.  The  last 
hundred  years  have  witnessed  the  conquest  of  two  continents — the  North  Ameri- 
can and  the  Australian— by  the  Ang;lo-Saxon  legal  system,  have  seen  it  applied 
with  sonte  modifications  to  the  millions  of  India  and  of  Egypt,  and  have  beheld 
its  complete  establishment  in  South  Africa.  These  illustrations  are  typical^  of 
a  world-wide  process,  rendered  necessary  by  the  demand  of  European  colonists 
and  investors  for  those  private  rights  and  their  gtiarantees  which  are  secured  to 
them  at  home. 

Legal  Relations  More  Definite. — Along  with  this  expansion  of  the  field  of  law  there 
has  come  about  a  growing  definiteness  in  the  expression  of  legal  relations  and 
consequent  narrowing  of  judicial  discretion.  This  process,  characteristic  of  all 
legal  systems  of  a  high  degree  of  development,  has  been  stimulated  during  the 
last  century  by  the  first  two  of  the  social  forces  above  enumerated — the  democratic 
spirit,  with  its  diminishing  sentiment  of  reverence  and  its  distrust  of  arbitrary 
power,  even  when  clothed  in  the  robes  of  justice;  and,  the  industrial  movement 
with  its  shrinking  from  litigation  and  its  consequent  demand  for  an  exact  delimita- 
tion of  legal  rights.  Even  the  jurisdiction  of  equity,  with  its  magnificent  insistence 
on  the  binding  force  of  moral  obligations,  and  its  sweeping  disregard  of  the 
rigid  rules  of  common  law,  has  itself  become  a  system  of  definite  rules  and 
carefully  guarded  procedure,  hardly  less  rigid  than  those  of  the  system  it  once 
dreamed  of  supplanting.  The  boast  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  uttered 
in  173s,  that  it  was  the  business  of  his  court  "to  relieve  against  all  offences 
against  the  law  of  nature  and  of  reason."  might  conceivably  have  been  repeated 
by  an  ambitious  successor  in  that  high  office  down  to  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century;  but  when  Lord  Eldon  laid  down  the  great  seal,  in  1827,  the  claim  had 
already  become  an  absurdity.  It  is  doubtless,  in  consequence  of  this  shrinking 
of  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  equity  tribunals  of  England  and  America 
that  they  have  in  so  many  instances  lost  their  separate  identity  and  been  consoli- 
dated with  the  ordinary  common  law  tribunals.  To  the  causes  which  have 
brought  aboitt  this  transformation,  we  must  also  attribute  the  tendency,  so  marked 
during  the  past  century,  to  cast  the  law  into  the  unyielding  formulx  of  codes 
and  stattttes,  and  the  striking  preponderance  which  the  process  of  legislation  has 
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gained  over  custom  and  judicial  decision  as  agencies  for  the  developmeot  ot  the 
iw. 

H  would  .appear,  then,  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  growing  complexity  of  legal 
relations  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  voUime  of  business  transacted  ^  the 
courts,  the  judiciary  has  lost  much  of  its  prestige  and  importance  as  compared 
with  the  legislative  and  executive  organs  of  the  government.  Only  one  class 
of  tribunals  has  escaped  this  tendency:  those,  namely,  which  have  enjc^Fcd  the 
extraordinary  power — unknown  in  older  systems  of  law — of  determining  the 
validity  of  executive  and  legislative  acts.  This  jurisdiction,  existing  mainly  by 
virtue  of  the  federal  and  state  constitutions  of  the  United  States,  has  been  built 
up  by  a  series  of  judicial  decisions  extending  through  the  igth  century,  and  fear- 
lessly exercised  for  the  protection  of  private  rights  against  the  encroachments 
of  official  power,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  that  century. 

Instances  of  Development. — Thus  far  only  the  general  and  external  aspects  of  the 
legal  developments  of  the  age  have  been  dealt  with.  The  internal  changes,  dealing 
more  directly  with  the  rights  which  it  is  tlie  province  of  tlie  state  to  protect  and 
enforce,  liave  been  not  less  significant  and  important.  But  these  are  so  numerous 
that  in  an  article  of  this  character  only  the  most  general  of  them  can  be  indicated. 
The  humanitarian  impulse  of  the  century  found  legal  expression  in  the  wide  ^rcad 
movement  for  the  aboUtion  of  slavery,  as  a  result  of  which  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship were  conferred  upon  the  slave  population  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  and  qualified  rights  of  a  similar  character  upon  the  peasant-serfs  of  Russia. 
To  the  same  impulse  we  owe  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  laws,  tlie  general 
^andonment  by  civilized  nations,  of  cruel  punishments  for  crime,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  offences  punishable  by  death,  as  well  as  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment  ior  debt  and,  in  most  jurisdictions,  ol  the  landlord's  remedy  of  dis- 
tress against  a  defaulting  tenant 

The  general  improvement  in  the  social  position  ol  woman  has  received  legal 
recognition,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  at  least,  in  the  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  the  married  woman  from  the  control  of  her  person  and  property  by  her 
husband;  a  process  which  has  involved  the  loss  of  certain  privileges — such 
as  her  right  of  dower,  in  some  states —  accorded  to  her  by  reason  of  her  dependent 
status.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  divorces  and  the  multiplication 
of  trivial  causes  for  divorce,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  readjustment  of 
the  social  relations  of  men  and  women  is  not  without  its  threatening  aspects. 

The  democratic  movement  of  the  century  swept  away  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
feudal  system  of  land  tenure  in  this  country  and  reduced  that  of  England  to  the 
vanishing  point,  leaving  little  surviving  even  there,  but  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 
It  is  to  the  growing  strength  of  this  movement,  perhaps,  as  much  as  to  the  wave 
of  industrial  progress,  that  we  must  attribute  the  growth  of  a  new  law  of  employer 
and  employee,  based  on  free  ag^reement,  in  the  place  of  the  old  law  of  master 
and  servant,  as  well  as  the  legal  recognition  of  the  right  of  combination  on  the 
part  of  the  employed  and,  in  some  instances,  of  something  in  the  natxu'e  of  a  vested 
right  to  fair  wages  and  decent  conditions  of  life.  The  last  example  represents 
a  tendency — the  reaction  from  the  extreme  individualism  of  the  industrial  mox'C- 
ment — which  belongs  rather  to  the  20th  century  than  to  the  19th,  but  which 
has  already  found  legal  expression  in  laws  for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor, 
in  searching  sanitary  regulations,  and  in  various  provisions  for  old-age  and  in- 
dustrial pensions  and  the  public  employment  of  the  unemployed. 

Reform. — Most  of  the  changes  in  legal  relations  which  have  been  described  were 
the_  unconscious  results  of  forces  working  deep  within  the  structure  of  modem 
society.  But  there  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  change  of  far-reaching  importance, 
the  result  of  _a  deliberate  e£fort  at  amendment  of  the  law — the  reform  of  legal 
procedure  which  took  place  during  the  last  half  of  the  century  both  in  England  and 
in  this  country.  That  this  reform  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  pressure 
of  litigation  which  came  in  upon  the  courts  under  the  influence  of  the  industrUl 
movement,  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  change  and  but  enhances  its 
importance.  By  consolidating  and  coordinating  the  tribunals,  simplifying  and 
cheapening  procedure,  and  bringing  its  processes  into  the  light  of  common  day, 
the  business  of  the  courts  was  expedited  and  justice  brought  within  the  reach 
of  all.  It  may  well  be  that  when  the  new  century  comes  to  cast  up  its  indebted- 
ness to  the  old,  it  will  reckon  the  reform  of  legal  procedure  as  the  most  important 
item  in  the  legal  account  of  its  predecessor. 

COMHBBCE  AND  IKSUSTBT^The  chief  material  cause  of  the  marveUoos 
development  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the  19th  centniy  was  the  genenl 
application  to  machinery  of  power  outside  of  nature's  original  forces,  such  as 
muscle,  wind  and  water.  First  steam,  and  later  electricity,  have  greatly  multtplaeil 
the  productive  and  distributing  agents  of  the  world.  It  u  not  merely  the  increaie 
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in  arailable  power  that  has  done  this.  The  adaptability  of  electricity  and  other 
forms  of  energy  to  the  virions  needs  of  industry  and  commerce,  have  played  their 
part  in,  the  process  of  the  century. 

The  Introduction  of  Steam  and  the  consequent  development  of  large  establishments 
devoted-  to-  the  manufacttire  of  a  single  product  has  resulted  in  the  division  of 
labor,  a  change  which  not  only  m  its  irrduatrial.  but  in  its  social  and  intellectual 
effects  has  been  of  radical  importance.  Along  with  the  division  of  labor  has  come 
shorter  hours,  higher  wag«s,  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  efficiency  among 
skilled  laborers  and  a  broader  line  of  separation  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor.  The  division  of  labor  and  specialization  of  industries  has,  in  turrt 
qmckened  commerce,  for  when  not  only  the  individual,  but  the  whole  community 
or  dtister  of  communities  is  engaged  in  a  special  industry,  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  every  other  necessity,  and  hence  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities is  constant,  rapid,  and  general. 

The  Patmt  5^f«fi.— Another  feature  of  the  past  century  wtrich  has.  had  an 
mcalculable  effect  upon  industry  is  the  development  of  the  patent  system.  Previous 
to  this  century  the  great  inventions  had  been  made  at  long  intervals,  by  men  of 
uncommon  genius,  who  often  suffered  before  their  work  was  aKTeciated. 
But  with  the  evolution  of  the  patent  system,  invention  became  a  means  of  eamiug 
a  li'^'elihood  and  perhaps  fame  and  fortune.  In  1790  less  than  ro,ooo  patents  had 
been  issued  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America.  At  the  close  of  1900 
Spain  had  issued  23,95^  patents;  Italy,  54,455;  Austria- Hun  gray,  87,184;  Germany, 
134-875;  Belgium,  161,786;  England,  289,079;  France,  320,534;  United  States, 
674-783. 

The  Development  of  Verbal  Commuthcation  by  means  of  the  land  telegraph,  the 
submarine  cable,  the  telephone,  and  the  press,  has  l^een  atf  once  a  cause  and 
effect  of  the  growth  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
through  papers  and  books  creates  wants  and  at  the  same  time  the  knowledge  of 
where  they  can  be  supplied.  The  knowledge  of  distant  markets,  quick  ordering  of 
goods,  and  other  benefits  resulting  from  ease  of  communication  make  it  one  of 
the  essential  factors  that  have  produced  the  present,  comnrercial  and  industrial 
status. 

The  extensive  employment  of  steam  as  a  moth'C  power  and  most  of  the  improve^ 
ments  in  its  application,  were  the  work  of  Englishmen  and  Americans,  ^fost 
of  Watt's  improvements  were  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century, 
but  the  general  application  of  steam  in  manufacturing  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century,  when  the  change  from  household  industries  to  manufacture 
in  large  factories  began.  The  chief  physical  necessities  of  civilized  man  are  Food, 
Clothing,  Furniture  and  Utensils,  Heat  and  Illuminants.  Probably  more  changes 
in  the  method  of  producing  these  have  taken  place  in  the  last  century  than  in  all 
the  preceding  a^es.  In  Food-Stuffs,  the  great  inventions  have  been  the  rolling 
mill,  the  purification  of  middlings  for  flour,  the  invention  of  vast  numbers  of  agricul- 
tural machines,  and  the  cold  storage  and  canning  process  for  preserving  and  ship- 
pittg  perishable  food  products. 

rhr  ntanufaeturing  cloths  a  series  of  remarkable  inventions  have  been  made.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  spinning  jenny  of  Hargrave  and  the  inventions  of 
Arkwright  were  generally  known,  and  in  1787  Dr.  Cartwright  had  invented  his 
loom  to  be  run  by  machine  power.  The  invention  of  Jacquard  for  pattern 
weaving  was  made  in  1801  and  at  once  revolutionized  the  textile  fabric  industry. 
Pattern  weaving  was  not  adapted  to  carpet  looms  till  many  years  later,  and  it  was 
not  till  about  1840  that  Erastus  Bigelow.  of  Lowell,  Mass..  constructed  the  first 
carpet  loom  that  was  operated  by  any  force  other  than  huftian  muscle.  Since 
that  time  improvements  in  the  methods  of  spinning  and  weaving  have  been 
constantly  made,  including  Lyall's  positive  motion  loom,  and  culminating  in  the 
Northrop  loom,  which  works  with  precision  and  delicacy  almost  human. 

The  discovery,  in  the  fifties,  of  aniline  dyes  by  Perkins  has  added  greatly  to  the 
variety  of  textile  products,  and  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine  by  Elias  Howe, 
in  1845.  has  done  much  to  increase  the  use  of  those  fabrics.  The  discovery  of  the 
process  of  vulcanizing  rubber,  in  1831-40.  by  Charles  Goodyear  added  that  staple  to 
the  list  of  the  world's  materials.  Thirty  years  later  the  shoe-sewing  machine 
invented  by  McKay  revolutionized  the  shoe  industry.  The  development  of  the 
cotton  industry  is  far  greater  in  volume  and  importance  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  textile  fabrics.  The  number  of  spindles  in  factories  in  America  in  1790  was 
only  70.  A  hundred  years  later  there  were  14,188.103  spindles  and  324,866  looms, 
and  at  the  close  of  1900  there  were  21.057,983  spindles  and  400,398  looms,  an  in- 
crease of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  past  ten  years  alone. 

In  1800  the  price  of  cotton  yarns  varied  from  $1.03  to  $1.36  per  pound.  It  now 
ranges  from  13^  to  i8^^  cents.  In  1900  Great  Britain  alone  exported  5,034,250,600' 
yards  of  cotton,  and  when  we  remember  that  every  pound  of  cotton  from  which 
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this  cloth  was  made  was  first  impoited  from  regions  thousands  of  miles  distant 
across  seas,  the  amount  of  commerce  involved  in  the  transaction  becomes  appar- 
ent. In  the  United  States  the  exports  of  cotton  cloth  have  increased  during  the 
last  decade  from  13^,000,000  yards  to  250.000,000  yards. 

/r^.-~No  metal,  indeed  no  natur^  product,  is  so  essential  to  all  the  arts  and 
industries  as  iron,  and  the  last  century  contains  a  long  list  of  improvements  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  and  utilizing  this  invaluable  material.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  hot  blast  by  Neilson  of  Glasgow  in  1830  was  one  of  a  series  of  inven- 
tions which  revolutionized  the  modem  process  of  iron  manufacure.  The  greatest' 
of  these  inventions  was  the  Bessemer  process  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  pat- 
ented in  1855.  It  was  not  till  1864  that  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  was 
begun  in  the  United  States,  an  innovation  which  has  reduced  the  cost  of  steel  from 
seven  cents  to  less  than  one  cent  a  pound.  Varions  improvements  of  the  Bessemer 
process  have  contributed  to  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  steel,  one  of  which  is  the 
continuous  process  of  manufacture  perk>rmed  in  one  immense  factory  in  which 
the  raw  material  enters  and,  without  handling,  emerges  a  finished  product;  the 
magnitude  of  the  production  being  essential  to  its  cheapness.  Within  the  past 
five  years  the  open  hearth  Siemens  furnace  for  manufacturing  steel  has  been 
rapidly  gaining  in  favor  and  it  is  predicted  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  that  this 
method  will  in  time  supersede  the  Bessemer  process.  Its  great  advantage  in  the 
United  States  is  that  ore  abounding  in  phosphorus,  of  which  this  country  pro- 
duces enormous  quantities,  and  which  cannot  be  made  into  Bessemer  steel,  can 
be  utilized  in  this  new  process. 

Among  the  minor  articles  that  have  been  invented  within  100  years  but  that 
are  now  indispensable  are  friction  matches  and  pins,  dating  from  about  1830;  and 
the  typewriter  first  constructed  in  1873. 

Of  the  various  illuminants  now  in  use,  only  candles  and  the  most  primitive  of 
oil  lamps  burning  vegetable  oils,  were  known  100  years  ago,  the  modem  oil 
lamp  being  introduced  into  England  from  Germany  as  late  as  1856,  or  about  the 
time  when  coal-oil  was  first  discovered  in  the  United  States.  Gas  was  first 
employed  to  light  a  portion  of  Paris  in  i8q3,  after  various  preliminary  experiments 
in  private  dwellings.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  employ  gas  for  lighting  in 
America  was  made  in  1821,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Within  i^e  past  decade  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  gas  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  its  popularity  has  been 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  incandescent  mantel.  The  first  electric  light 
was  made  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  1809  at  the  Royal  Institute  in  London.  The 
first  incandescent  electric  light  was  made  in  America  by  Prof.  Grove  in  the  thirties 
before  the  introduction  of  illuminating  gas  into  this  country,  but  the  modern  incan- 
descent electric  lamp  was  introduced  oy  Edison  in  1880. 

Methods  of  Heatmg  have  undergone  as  great  a  change  as  methods  of  lighting. 
The  Franklin  stove  came  a  little  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but 
wood  was  the  universal  fuel  at  that  time  for  domestic  purposes.  In  1803,  100  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  were  brought  from  Summit  Hill  to  Philadelphia  and  were  sold 
to  the  city  government  for  use  in  the  pumping  works,  but  the  engineers  did  not 
know  how  to  burn  it  and  it  was  broken  up  to  make  walks.  The  anthracite  coal 
industry  has  sprung  up,  largely,  since  1B60,  the  entire  amount  of  coal  shipped 
previous  to  that  time  amounting  to  83,835,841  tons,  while  for  the  year  1895  it 
amounted  to  46.545,760  tons.  In  1899,  53,^,644  tons  of  anthracite  and  166,592^323 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  produced. 

Printing. — In  1805  Louis  Robert,  of  France,  perfected  his  machine  for  making 
continuous  webs  of  paper,  an  invention  which  made  the  modern  priming  press 
possible.  In  1804  Konig,  of  Saxony,  came  to  London  with  an  improved  press,  print- 
ing on  a  flat  surface  with  rotating  cylinders;  this  press  was  adopted  by  the 
London  Times  in  1814.  In  1827,  Isaac  Adams,  of  Boston,  developed  the  press 
known  by  his  name,  an  imporvement  of  the  Konig  press,  which  was  used  for  many 
years.  In  1845  the  Hoe  Co.  brought  out  their  type  revolving  machine  printing 
8,000  papers  an  hour;  in  1871  the  continuous  web  press  was  invented  by  the  same 
company,  in  which  paper  is  furnished  to  the  press  in  a  continuous  roll.  Devices 
for  cutting,  folding  and  countine[  papers  have  since  been  added,  culminating 
in  the  great  Hoe  octuple  press  which  prints,  cuts,  pastes,  folds,  and  counts  96.000 
papers  in  an  hour.  The  latest  important  invention  in  connection  with  the  printing 
press  has  been  color  printing.  The  art  of  stereotyping,  which  though  invented  in 
1731,  was  made  practicable  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  in  1804.  has  had  an  important 
effect  upon  the  development  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  linotype  machine,  pat- 
ented in  1885,  is  the  last  and  perhaps  most  important  invention  of  the  century, 
connected  with  the  art  of  printing,  as  it  substitutes  for  the  slow,  laborious  and  ex- 
pensive process  of  hand  type  setting,  a  mechanical  arrangement  which  both  sets 
and  casts  the  type,  the  operator  simply  fingering  a  keyboard  somewhat  as  in  the 
typewriter.   The  process  of  making  paper  out  of  wood  pulp,  invented  by  Henry 
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Voeltner  in  i860,  has  had  an  important  bearine  upon  printing,  and  has  resulted 
in  greatly  cheapening  books  ana  periodicals.  Treviously  paper  had  been  made 
put  of  cotton  fiber,  and  when  the  supply  of  rags  fell  short  Uiey  were  mixed,  with 
indifferent  success,  with  straw  and  fibrous  grasses. 

The  growth  of  the  commerct  of  the  world  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
industries,  and  both  have  been  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  exploration  and  coloniza- 
tion which  has  characterized  the  century.  In  this  period  the  production  of  raw 
materials  and  the  demand  for  manufactured  articles  to  be  sent  to  alt  parts  and  all 
peoples  of  the  worid  has  wonderfully  increased.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  including  both  exports  and  imports, 
was  valued  at  $162,222,548.  For  the  year  1900  the  exports  alone  amounted  to 
$1,394,186,371,  and  the  total  commerce  to  more  than  $2,000,000,000.  Add 
to  this  the  inland  commerce  over  the  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
the  railroads,  and  we  have  a  sura  total  of  enormous  size.  An  attenmt 
to  estimate  the  commerce  of  the  world  would  be  so  inaccurate  as  to  be 
of  little  value.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain  for  1900  was  about  $4,500,- 
000,000.  As  a  large  percentage  of  England's  exports  were  first  imported,  in  the 
form  of  raw  materials  from  alt  over  the  world,  the  extent  of  her  commerce  is  of 
general  interest.  For  the  past  three  years  it  has  been  as  follows: 

189S  1I99  1900 

Imports  ;£47o.S44.7«»       ^£485,033.983  £5*3^3,*^ 

R»«porU   60^4,748         6s,04*,44r  <3i099-*» 

BxportacrfBrltlih  prodnoe   «33.3S9.«40       964rf9*,ni  •91,451,306 

A  more  detailed  table  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 

IMPORTS 

1899.  tgoo. 

ArtlclM  of  food  and  live  udmali                                                       (399,977,787  |ai9,3*9,ao5 

Artlclnof  food  In  a  crude  condition  for  domestic  ladnatry                      067,567,860  080,359,404 

Articles  msnnfActtiTed  for  see  in  mecluuifc  arts                                     75,387.687  84,785,196 

ArtMes  msnatactared  ready  for  ooQsamptlo&                                   118,364,400  131,443,646 

Artidea  of  voluntary  nse,  luxuries,  eta                                           107,669.676  111,101,886 

Total  Imports  1798,967,410  •8a9,oi9,337 

DOKBSTIC  EXPORTS. 

Products  of  agrleoltnre  (781,1331405  (9a4>As^95* 

Products  (tfnano&ctttre                                                                 38»>787<>9i  44>,4"'!>9«s 

Products  (rf  the  mhias                                                                       33,«79ii87  39,Ma,4M 

ftodncU  ofths  forest  ,                             47iSte>s«i  S4.^M4S 

ProdnoUof  ths  flgbsrtes                                                               5,637.077  8^or4i6B« 

SCJsotflaneons                                                                            3.S3^>^  s,t^9m 

Total  domestic  exporU  9't»5><93«t344  •i.453,W3.6» 

ForelffQ  goods  re-exported   Mi335i^'7  aMTfitooy 

Total  exports  •i.a7ft467,97i  •i,477.M9>*** 

Converted  to  American  money,  the  British  imports  in  1900  were  about  $2,550,- 
ooaooo,  or  three  times  those  of  the  United  States,  while  the  British  domestic 
exports  were  about  $1419,000,000,  or  slightly  under  those  of  the  United  States. 

COHU. U MIOATIONS — The  application  of  steam  to  transportation,  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  the  telephone,  are  the  particular  contributions  of  the  19th  century 
to  the  means  of  communication  between  persons  and  places.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  stage  coach  and  cart,  the  canal  boat,  and  the  sailing  vessel  were 
the  only  means  of  transportation  and  communication,  and  during  the  next  25 
years  effort  was  devoted  to  their  development.  For  another  quarter  of  a  century 
the  steamship  was  struggling  with  the  sailing  vessel  on  the  ocean,  and  railway  and 
canal  were  contending  in  internal  transportation.  Not  until  the  middle  of  the 
century  did  steam  transportation  obtain  a  recognized  lead.  In  1900  the  commerce 
of  the  world  was  carried  in  steamships  and  railway  trains ;  the  highway,  the  canal, 
and  the  sailing  craft  stilt  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  world's  transpor- 
tation system ;  but  it  was  a  tributary  position. 

The  first  actual  use  of  the  tocomotive  was  on  the  Stockton  &  Darlington  railway  in 
England  in  1825.  Fiveyears  later  it  was  applied  on  a  large  scale  for  handling 
general  traffic  on  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  railway.    Railways  were  com- 
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menced  in  France  in  1833;  In  Germany  in  1835,  and  in  Russia  in  1835-7.  Thence  they 
spread  throughout  Europe  and  were  carried  into  Asia.  Africa  and  Australia.  In 
1900  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  was  almost  completed  to  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
In  the  United  States  the  railway  had  aa  independent  development  and,  one  oi 
even  greater  magnitude.  The  first  railway  in  the  United  States  wa»  completed  in 
183a  Five  years  later  there  were  i,ogB  miles  in  operation  alone-  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  westward  advance  of  these  lines  reached  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1842; 
Chicago,  IlL,  in  1832,  and  the  Pacific  coast  in  18^  In  iQoo  there  were  in  round 
numbers  195,000  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States.  From  the  United  States 
grew  the  railways  of  Canada,  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America. 

Development  of  the  cheap  handling  of  freight  has  been  extraordinary.  When 
railways  were  first  built  it  was  supposed  that  they  would  find  their  chief  occupa- 
tion in  the  handling  of  passengers  and  local  freight;  that  they  should  handle  long 
distance  freight,  that  they  should  create  new  industries^  or  that  they  should  com- 
pete effectively  with  water  routes  was  not  expected.  Indeed,  not  until  1^0  did 
these  possibilities  dawn  upon  railway  managers.  Gradually  the  principle  of  mak- 
ing rates  to  develop  traffic,  or  charging  what  the  traffic  would  bear,  was  deveh^wd. 
The  freight  rates  of  1900  were  but  a  fraction  of  those  of  1850.  Cars  were  increased 
in  capacity  to  30,000  lbs.,  60,000  lbs.,  80,000  lbs.  and  100,000  lbs.;  locomotives  were 
increased  50  per  cent,  in  weight  and  three-,  four-  and  even  five-fold  in  hauling 
capacity,  and  each  of  these  changes  cheapened  the  cost  of  transportation. 

In  Steam  Navigation  we  notice  a  development  nearly  as  great  as  th^t  of  the  rail- 
way. The  first  steam  vessel  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  1833.  In  1843  came  the 
change  from  wooden  to  iron  hulls;  in  1850  paddles  gave  way  to  screws;  in  1856 
single  engines  were  succeeded  by  compound  engines;  in  1879  iron  hulls  gave  way 
to  steel  hulls,  and  in  the  single  screw  was  followed  by  twin  screws.  As 

estimated  by  a  recent  writer,  the  capacity  of  the  world's  tonnage  of  ships  to  carry 
freight  and  passengers  has  increased  fifteen-fold  in  a  hundred  years.  The  growth 
in  the  size  and  speed  of  vessels  from  1840  to  igoo  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

iSio  Acacia                                                         g        Knot*  Tons 

1S48  Cmmada                                                        to}6  "                     ibs  " 

i»so  AtlQMtic                                                      13  "                    «86o  " 

iS6j  SsaMa  13  *'                   SB70  " 

1871  AdHaiie   15  "  3888 

tSSo  City  of  Romt                                                     17  "                       8i«4  " 

1S91  Nem  York  ,.  90.7  "  v>fiaa  *• 

1893  Campmnia  ,  »  "  i*.9S«  " 

1S97  Kmstr  WWutrndfrGrasu  31.69  "  moM 

ssoe  Dtuttchlmd.                                                     33.36  "  i5<5oo  " 

The  ocean  frtight  on  a  ton  ol  wheat  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  in  1868. 
.75;  in  1884,  f^d,  and  in  igoo,  $i.go.  The  passenger  fare  on  the  steamship  Great 
'estem  from  New  York  to  Bristol  in  1S3S  was  $150  and  the  voyage  lasted  15 
days;  in  1900  better  accommodations  could  be  had  for  $30  and  the  voyage  lasted 
eight  days. 

tVritten  Communication  was  possible  only  by  post  during  most  of  the  first  half  of 
the  century.  In  1839  the  electric  telegraph  ^^-as  established  in  England  and  in 
1844  in  the  United  States;  the  telegraph  ser^'ice  of  Germany  dates  from  1^9  and 
that  of  France  from  1851.  In  1858  the  first  trans- Atlantic  telegraph  cable  was 
laid  and  in  1900  there  were  nearly  2oaooo  miles  of  submarine  lines.  In  1877  the 
telephone  was  first  used  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1900  the  telephone  exchanges 
of  the  world  numbered  thousands  and  their  subscribers  millions.  A  recent  writer 
summarizes  the  present  condition  of  electrical  communicaticw  in  reteard  to  rates 
of  transmission  as  follows: 

Tslephoolng   &>  Words  Per  Kinnto 

SlngUWlra  Clrcnlti   15       **       "  " 

Dnpl»  "       "    3»      "      •*  " 

QoadruplBx     "    50      **      "  - 

Unttlplex        "    Bo      "       "  " 

WliMttstcm«  AtttomUlc   »s  «  - 

"        Dtvlez...   WW.      "       "  " 

WlnlMsTatocraplir....   10   

In  less  than  a  hundred  years,  therefore,  steam  transportatioa  and  electrical 
communication  have  become  controlling  factors  tn  each  man's  privi^  bminess  and 
in  the  pt^Kc  policy  of  nations. 
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HISTORY 


t;miTED  STATSS^The  openuig  of  the  iQtb  century  coincided  with  the 
beKinninff  of  a  definite  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  marked  by  the 
election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  presidency.  Between  1789  and  180Q  there 
liad  been  a  struggle  between  principles  of  which  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  were 
the  leading  exponents.  Should  the  Constitution  be  read  so  as  to  make  the 
central  government  a  real  sovereign,  or  merely  a  limited  agent  of  sovereign 
states?  Should  the  upper  classes  or  the  whole  people  control  the  central 
government?  These  were  the  issues  upon  which  the  two  parties  differed. 
Under  Washington  and  Adams' the  former  view  of  the  Constitution  had  prevailed 
and  tb«  federal  government,  under  the  guidance  of  Hamilton,  had  been  active 
in  exerciMUg-  its  express  constitutional  functions  and  in  developing  implied  ones. 
To  Jefferson  and  the  strict  interpreters  of  the  constitution,  such  acts  as  the 
creation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  the  summoning  of  tlie  state  militia 
of  Pennsylvania  bv  the  president  in  1793,  seemed  attacks  on  the  rights  of  states 
and  on  the  liberties  of  the  common  people,  which  Jefferson  believed  to  be 
grounded  in  the  states.  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists  regarded  Jefferson  as  a 
demajfogne  and  deemed  his  followers  riff  raff.  The  fear  of  them  led  the  party 
in  power  to  measures  which  seemed  to  justify  Jefferson's  view  that  a_  strong 
central  governinent  was  but  a  stepping  stone  to  a  monarchy.  The  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws,  the  extreme  statement  of  Federalist  principles  were  met  hjr  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  the  statement  of  the  Republican  position. 
At  the  polls  in  1800,  the  Federal  party  was  annihilated. 

After  the  election,  Jefferson's  official  conduct  was  not  in  strict  accordance  with 
his  former  views  concerning  the  power  of  the  central  government.  In  purchas- 
ing Louisiana,  as  he  himself  admitted,  he  strained  his  authority  to  the  utmost  The 
only  defence  he  could  make  for  the  act  was  its  "necessity."  The  defence 
indicated  that  the  Republicans  were  swinging  over  to  the  Federalist  position; 
and,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  Jefferson  to  that  of  John  Quincv  Adams,  the 
absorption  of  Federalist  principles  by  the  Democratic  party  steadily  continued. 
The  mfltience  of  what  was  then  the  west  was  chiefly  responsible  for  this  develop- 
ment. The  inhabitants  of  the  states  beyond  the  AJIeghanies  belonged  naturally 
to  the  party  of  the  plain  people,  the  Democratic  party.  Free,  however,  from  the 
spirit  of  local  jealousy  that  marked  the  inhabitants  of  the  original  states,  they 
were  proud  of  the  federal  union  and  willing  to  see  its  national  powers  extended. 
The  rank  and  ffle  of  the  party,  and  a  new  generation  of  Democratic  politicians 
forced  the  administrations  to  adopt  wider  views  of  constitutional  rights.  The 
fear  of  a  military  despotism  had  led  Jefferson  to  maintain  the  army  and  navy 
in  a  state  of  inemciency,  and  in  the  quarrel  with  England  to  exercise  all  means 
of  peaceful  retaliation  rather  than  go  to  war.  Madison,  too,  during  his  first 
administration,  followed  a  similar  policy;  but  to  the  young  leaders  of  the 
Democracy,  like  Clay  and  Calhoun,  the  policy  of  embargo  and  non-intercourse 
acts  seemed  as  disgraceful  as  it  was  ineffectual;  and  they  were  powerful  enough 
io  1812  to  make  the  declaration  of  war  against  England,  a  condition  of  Madison's 
renomination.  The  outcome  of  the  war  tended  to  strengthen  pride  in  th.: 
nation.  With  the  passing  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  the  last  element  of 
disunion  vanished  and  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  spoken  by  the  head  of  a  nation  rather  than  of  a  loose  confederation  of 
states.  In  domestic  affairs  too  the  growth  of  the  federal  government's  power 
was  strong.  The  United  States  Bank,  which  Jefferson  had  opposed  and  Madi- 
son disliked,  was  re-chartered  nevertheless  in  1816.  The  policy  of  imposing 
protective,  tariffs  began  in  Monroe's  time  and  became  definite  under  John 
Ooincy  Adams.  The  right  of  the  nation  to  undertake  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  was  denied  by  Monroe,  but  Monroe's  successor,  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  strongly  recommended  the  beginning  of  a  national  internal  improve- 
ments and  initiated  the  system  successfully  on  a  large  scale. 

Thf  Tariff. — The  period  after  1815,  however,  was  not  one  of  simple  develop- 
ment along  the  line  of  federal  consolidation.  Parallel  with  the  national  move- 
ment there  ran,  after  1820  especially,  a  movement  towards  decentralization,  which 
was  destined  to  become  a  formidable  danger  to  the  Union.  Jealousy  between 
state  and  nation  based  on  politicsd  facts,  was  gradaally  superseded  by  jealousy 
between  sections  based  ultimately  on  economic  facts.  The  Missouri  Compro- 
mise was  the  first  indication  of  an  existing  and  growing  antagonism  between 
tiorth  and  south.  The  disputes  over  the  tariff  laws  of  1024  and  1828  deepened 
ib*  hostility.  Before  the  war  of  1813,  the  south,  out  of  patriotism,  had  con- 
sented to  protection^  and  New  England  out  of  interest,  being  a  commercial 
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region,  opposed  it  After  i8ao,  New  England  having  become  a  manufacturing 
centre,  believed  in  protection,  while  the  south,  a  producer  of  raw  material  only, 
held  it  inexpedient.  The  tariff  of  1824  had  favored  New  England  to  the  discontent 
of  the  south.  The  tariff  of  1828  was  held  still  more  oppressive  by  the 
southerners,  who  insisted  that  virtually  the  agriculture  of  the  south  was  being 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  northern  industries.  And  as  the  south,  being  at 
the  time  deemed  an  agricultural  region,  and  moreover  hampered  in  manufac* 
turing  by  its  "peculiar  mstitntion."  slavery — for  the  slaves  were  not  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  caring  for  machinery — did  not  hope  to  develop  manufactures, 
therefore  the  conflict  between  the  two  sections,  in  its  last  analysis  was  one  ol 
free  labor  against  slave  labor.  Calhoun,  the  most  far-sighted  of  southern 
leaders,  had  foreseen  the  struggle,  and  recognising  the  fact  that  in  time  the 
north  must  come  to  surpass  the  south  in  wealth  and  numbers,  sought  a  defence 
for  the  threatened  interests  and  institutions  of  the  south  in  the  teachings  of 
Jefferson  as  contained  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions.  The  doctrine 
of  state  sovereignty  which  regarded  the  federal  government  as  the  mere  agent 
of  the  states,  appointed  by  a  comoact  among  them  and  subject  to  their  com- 
mands, was  proclaimed  in  the  Senate  by  Hayne  and  was  answered  by  Webster. 
The  strength  of  the  southern  contention  lay  in  the  historical  foct  that  the  federal 
government  had  been  created  by  independent  states  for  a  common  purpose.  But 
what  Calhoun  and  Hayne  failed  to  recognize  was  the  growth  of  national  feeling 
during  40  years.  Whatever  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  mightjiave  intended, 
the  fact  was  that  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  1830,  the  United  States 
was  more  than  a  federation  of  sovereign  states.  Webster  formulated  the  public 
opinion  of  the  north  and  west  and  a  majority  of  the  south.  Resting  u^n  the 
theory  of  state  sovereignty,  South  Carolina,  in  1832,  declared  null  and  void  a 
tariff  law  passed  by  Congress,  and  threatened  secession  if  force  were  used  against 
her.  Decisive  action  on  the  part  of  President  Jackson  prevented  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  and  a  law  providing  for  the  speedy  reduction  of  the  tariff  induced 
South  Carolina  to  retreat  from  her  position.  Though  termed  a  compromise,  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  as  Calhoun  asserted,  was  a  victory  for  South  Caro- 
lina. A  state  had  forced  the  nation  to  come  to  terms,  the  doctrine  of  state 
supremacy  had  been  successfully  reasserted.  In  the  struggle  between  north  and 
south  which  had  now  become  qtiite  apparent,  the  southern  leaders  had  gained  a 
powerful  weapon.  The  threat  to  break  up  the  Union  was  found  for  thirty  years 
an  efficacious  means  of  wringing  concessions  from  the  north. 

In  Monroe's  administration  tnere  were  no  political  parties.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  Quincy  Adams  there  were  merely  personal  factions.  Only 
after  1828  did  the  Whigs,  led  by  Clay  and  Webster,  arise,  as  distinct  from  the 
Democratic  party.  On  the  question  of  state  versus  nation,  raised  by  Calhoun, 
the  Whigs  stood  for  a  strong  federal  union,  and  in  general  their  principles  were 
those  of  the  old  Federal  party.  The  Democrats  showed  a  tendency  to  deviate 
from  the  broad  constitutional  views  they  had  adopted,  but  held,  nevertheless, 
to  the  integri^  of  the  Union.  The  strength  of  the  party  was  still  in  the  west 
where  the  national  feeling  was  active.  On  the  question  of  slavery  the  parties 
did  not  differ,  for  as  yet  the  problem  of  slavery  had  remained  disguised  under 
the  form  of  tariff  struggle  and  nullification.  The  rise  of  the  abolitionists,  how- 
ever, brought  the  question  before  the  country,  and  ultimately  before  Congress. 
The  fight  for  the  right  of  petition,  carried  on  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  John  Quincy  Adams  served  to  force  it  in  the  end  on  the  attention  of  the 
political  parties.  From  1829  to  1841,  however,  it  was  not  principles  but  the 
personality  of  Andrew  Jackson  that  dominated  politics.  From  1801  to  1839  the 
character  of  the  presidents  had  been  such  as  to  make  the  government  one  for 
the  democracy  rather  than  of  the  democratr;  but  in  Andrew  Jackson  the  people 
of  the  west  sent  one  of  their  own  number  to  the  White  House.  Strong  in  his 
own  convictions,  and  in  the  support  of  the  masses,  he  scorned  to  follow  the 
customary  paths  of  foreign  or  internal  policy.  His  exceedingly  undiplomatic 
conduct  brought  France  and  Portugal  to  terms  on  the  subject  of  disputed  claims. 
In  his  attack  on  the  United  States  Bank,  he  showed  himself  energetic,  and 
unscrupulous  where  he  thought  he  was  right.  His  masterful  coarse  toward 
South  Carolina  prevented  immediate  conflict.  Incidentally,  with  Jackson  there 
came  definite^  mto  American  politics  the  spoils  sjrstem.  The  members  of  his 
"Kitchen  Cabinet"  worked  on  the  president  s  passions  and  ignorance  for  their 
own  ends,  and  the  astute  Van  Buren  introduced  into  national  affairs  the  art 
of  wire  pulling  which  he  had  mastered  during  his  political  career  in  New  York. 
The  favor  of  Jackson  made  Van  Buren  oresident  in  1837,  but  it  was  the  latteKs 
misfortune  to  bear  the  odium  of  the  evil  results  of  Jackson's  financial  poli<7. 
The  one  great  measure  of  his  administration,  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent sub-treasury,  could  not  wipe  out  the  dissatisfaction  which  his  predecessw's 
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acts  had  created.  After  40  years  of  unbroken  ascendency  the  Democratic  party 
was  driven  from  office  by  the  Whigs. 

Slavery  and  New  Territory.— The  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  however,  was  in  no 
way  decisive.  They  had  come  into  power  on  the  strength  of  Harrison's  name. 
The  death  of  the  president  put  Tyler,  who  was  more  of  a  Democrat  than  a 
Whig,  into  office.  Of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Whig  platform,  the 
questions  of  internal  improvements  and  protective  tariff  had  received  a  set-back 
under  Jackson  and  Van  Burcn,  and  now  the  question  of  the  national  bank  re- 
ceived its  quietus  from  Tyler.    On  the  question  of  slavery  which  became  the 

Predominant  question  between  1840  and  i860,  the  Whigs  took  no  definite  stand, 
he  Democratic  party,  on  the  contrary,  now  under  control  of  the  south  stood 
openly  for  slavery.  In  the  struggle  waged  by  the  Abolitionists  before  1840  over  the 
nght  of  petition  and  the  right  to  send  their  literature  through  the  mails,  the  bulk 
of  the  party  was  certainly  with  the  south.  After  1840,  its  sympathy  developed 
into  aggressive  activity.  The  answer  of  the  south  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Abolitionists  was  the  vigorous  initiation  of  the  policy  of  territorial  expansion, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  and  strengthening  slavery.  Of  the 
execution  of  this  policy  the  Democratic  party,  dominated  by  its  southern  wing, 
became  the  instrument  The  northern  members  of  the  par^  were  frightened 
into  cooperation  by  threats,  more  or  less  open,  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Against  the  advance  of  the  Democrats,  therefore,  the  patched  up  platform  of 
the  Whigs  could  not  hold  out. 

Texas,  a  republic  since  1836,  inhabited  mostly  by  American  pioneers,  afforded 
a  field  for  expansion.  Its  geographical  situation  insured,  of  course,  the  estab* 
lishment  of  slavery  there.  Out  of  its  immense  area  a  number  of  states  might  be 
carved  to  balance  the  south  against  the  north.  As  earl^  as  1836,  Calhoun  had 
declared  that  Texas  was  necessary  to  the  south,  and  in  1837  a  proposal  for 
annexation  had  been  made  by  the  Texas  attUiorities,  but  had  been  put  aside 
by  Van  Buren  owing  to  the  feeling  in  the  north  that  annexation  would  mean 
the  enhancement  of  the  slave  power.  In  Tyler's  administration  the  question  was 
reopened,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1844  the  Democratic  party  declared  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and,  to  gain  the  support  of  the  north,  for  the  reoccupation 
of  Oregon.  It  was  evident  that  the  acmiission  of  Texas  would  brine  on  war 
with  Mexico  and  on  that  ground  the  Whigs  opposed  the  measure.  Upon  the 
issue  of  annexation  the  Wnigs  were  defeated.  15,000  Abolitionist  votes  drawn 
mostly  from  the  Whig  ranks  gave  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  election 
to  Polk.  Texas  was  annexed  in  1845.  In  18^  General  Taylor  took  possession 
of  the  territory  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces,  claimed  by  Texas  and 
Mexico,  and  when  the  latter  resisted,  Congress  declared  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Events  moved  rapidly  enough. 
It  became  clear  that  Texas  was  to  bring  in  more  than  its  own  territory,  to  aid 
the  southern  cause.  The  north  grew  alarmed.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  moved,  in  1846,  that  slavery  be  excluded  from  all  terri- 
tory acquired  from  Mexico.  The  motioii  was  passed  by  the  House,  but  failed 
in  the  Senate.  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico  were  acquired  uncondition- 
ally,  and  what  the  intentions  of  the  south  were  in  regard  to  the  new  possessions 
might  have  been  gathered  from  the  new  principle  laid  down  by  Representative 
Rhett  of  South  Carolina  in  1847  that  Conspcess  had  no  right  to  restrict  slavery  in 
territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  disccvery  of  gold  in  California  peopled  that  region  within  two  years  and  its 
application  for  admission  to  the  Union  brought  up  in  practical  form  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  conquered  territory.  A  direct  solution  was  evaded  by  the 
Compromise  of  1850 — the  most  important  victory  the  south  had  as  yet  gained. 
In  admitting  California  as  a  free  state,  no  concessions  had  been  made  for  in  the 
nature  of  thinf?s  California  could  not  have  been  anything  but  free.  In  wringing 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  from  the  north  the  nation  was  committed  to  the  support 
of  slavery.  The  "peculiar  institution"  had  become  legalized  in  north  as  well  as 
south.  Whigs  and  Democrats,  in  1852,  proclaimed  the  finality  of  the  Compro- 
mise, but  in  reality  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  last  stage  in  the  contest 
between  the  sections.  In  the  north  bitterness  of  defeat  and  scruples  of  con- 
science over  acknowledgment  of  slaver  power  rankled.  In  the  south  the  elation 
of  victory  drove  men  to  reckless  bounds  in  furthering  the  spread  of  slavery. 
Enjoying  the  guarantees  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the  right  of 
spreading  south  of  36*  30'  in  the  territories,  slavery  had  only  to  cross  that  line 
set  in  1820  to  be  victorious  at  every  point.  Mr.  Douglas's  Kansas- Nebraska 
Bill  afforded  the  opportunity.  It  was  made  a  distinctively  southern  measure. 
In  the  House,  and  more  emphatically  in  the  Senate,  it  was  the  southern  wing 
of  the  Democratic  par^.  dragging  along  half  of  the  northern  wing  with  it,  that 
repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise.   The  civil  war  in  Kansas  that  followed  the 
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adoption  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  great  Civil  War 
that  was  soon  to  convulse  the  nation.  It  was  seen  that  conflict  wa3  unavoidable. 
The  Whig  party  fell  to  pieces  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Reoublican  party  made 
up  of  Free  Soilers,  Whigs  and  Know  Nothings,  united  in  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  to  the  territories.  In  1852,  when  people  hoped  for  the 
efficacy  of  the  compromise,  the  votes  polled  by  the  Free  Soil  party  had  shown 
a  decline  of  50  per  cent  from  those  polled  in  1848.  In  1856,  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  Fremont  polled  r.340»ooo  votes  and  was  defeated  by 
5,000,000  votes.  In  i86o.  after  Chief  Justice  Taney  had  declared  that  slavery 
as  property  could  be  protected  in  the  free  territories,  Lincoln  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  one-half  a  million  votes  over  Douglas,  the  caodidnte  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  faction  in  the  south  that  had  declared  that  the  election  of 
Lincoln  would  be  the  signal  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  acted  on  their 
word.  The  loyal  element,  larste  in  all  states,  predominant  in  some,  was  over- 
ridden by  the  extremists.  Jefferson's  theory  of  State's  Rights,  developed  by  Cal- 
houn into  a  theorv  of  state  sovereignty,  became  a  reality  and  was  put  to  the 
test  of  battle. 

Results  of  the  W^rtr,— The  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  was  annihilated  by  the 
Civil  War,  and  the  Constitutional  changes  which  followed  it  modified  the  rela- 
tion between  the  states  and  the  federal  government  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
During  the  war,  necessity  had  been  made  to  justify  the  exercise  of  extra-Constitu- 
tional power  by  the  president.  After  the  war,  expediency  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments.  For  the  protection  of  the  liberated  negroes  the  atrthority 
of  the  United  States  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  matters  that  formerly  had 
been  the  concern  of  the  state  alone.  And  in  spite  of  the  r^ned  distinction  drawn 
by  the  Supreme  Court  between  federal  intervention  in  state  affairs  ifso  facto  and 
federal  intervention  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  citizens,  facts  showed 
plainly  that  the  national  power  had  made  large  advances  at  the  expense  of  state 
authority.  War  had  established  not  only  the  effectual  integrity  of  the  Union, 
but  also  the  supremacy  of  the  nation  to  the  state,  whenever  the  interests  of  the 
two  came  into  contact.  The  problems  that  confronted  the  country  after  recon- 
struction were  in  the  main  not  constitutional,  but  legislative.  The  wonderful 
economic  development  of  the  country  after  the  war  made  the  money  question 
and  the  tariff  question  the  leading  issues.  These  subjects,  as  well  as  those  of 
civil  service  reform,  immigration  and  interstate  commerce,  were  naturally  within 
the  scope  of  the  authority  of  Congress,  but  the  frequent  demand  made  tipon  the 
federal  legislation  on  the  subject  of  trusts,  for  instance,  indicated  the  general 
tendency  towards  tiie  national  government  for  laws  that  should  be  more  effect- 
ive because  more  general.  The  precise  effect  that  acquisition  of  extra  govern- 
mental territory  would  exert  on  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  events 
at  the  end  of  the  century  could  not  clearly  show. 

ETTEbOFE  nr  THE  19tli  CEKTURT.— The  history  of  the  19th  century  was 
determined  by  the  events  of  the  last  decade  of  the  iSth;  largely  by  the  French 
Revolution.  That  outburst  had  brought  forth  beautiful  ideals.  In  the  nature 
of  things  these  ideals  were  not  at  once  realized;  for  they  had  shot  up  too  swiftly. 
They  fell;  but  their  inspiration  and  the  causes  that  Iiad  made  them,  endured.  In- 
dividual, people,  nation,-— these  are  the  political  concepts  which  the  Revoln- 
tion  created  and  our  own  times  saw  realized,  lite  18th  century  knew  little  of 
them.  Then  there  were  no  men  or  rights  of  men,  but  feudal  classes  and  class 
privileges;  no  peoples,  but  governments,  bureaucracies  and  standing  armies;  in 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  no  nations,  but  aggregate  territories  held  together 
by  dynastic  bonds,  or  slices  of  land  passed,  with  masses  of  inhabitants,  from 
hand  to  hand.  Feudalism  and  absolutism  were  overthrown  by  the  Revolution. 
Its  work  was  perpetuated  and  completed  by  the  succeeding  epoch,  which  wit- 
nessed the  growth  of  the  European  democracy,  the  birth  of  nations,  and  the 
rise  of  economic  conditions  that  powerfully  influenced  both. 

The  beginning  of  the  century  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  Napoleon's 
career,  which  lasted  for  m  years  and  served  to  bring  Europe  under  the  influence 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Empire  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic,  but  the 
work  of  the  Republic  had  not  been  undone,  for  Napoleon's  power  was  made 
possible  only  by  the  destruction  of  feudalism  and  privilege,  and  rested  essentially 
on  the  mass  of  the  French  people.  The  Empire,  created  by  a  plebiscite,  was  a 
democracy  in  that  it  afforded  the  fullest  scope  to  individual  effort  and  offered  the 
highest  reward  to  individual  worth.  The  militant  spirit  of  liberated  France,  the 
ambition  of  its  ruler  and  the  fear  foreign  sovereigns  felt  at  tiic  Revolution 
brought  on  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Their  striking  characteristic  was  the  sud- 
denness with  which  the  state  systems  of  Europe  collapsed  before  the  French 
Imperial  democracy.   Austria        been  humiliated  at  Campo-Formio  (1797)  tad 


Limeville  (iSoi);  the  relic  of  her  greatness,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  was 
destroyed  at  Fressburf?  (1806)  and  she  was  beaten  down  into  non-resistance  at 
Wsigmm  (i8og).  Frassia  became  a  vassal  of  Napoleon  after  Jena  (1^)  and 
continued  Ibus  until  the  War  of  Liberation.  Belgium  and  Holland  were  parts 
of  FrMce.;  the  republics  of  Italy,  practically  that.  Tbt  Spanish  throoe  was  over- 
tttmed  by  Napoleon's  toacb,  Switzerland  obeyed  him,  the  -German  princes  fought 
under  him,  the  Scandinavian  states  were  dominated  by  him.  Russia,  the  only 
Power  that  escaped  territorial  loss,  was  forced  to  ibecome  his  ally  at  Tilsit  (1607). 
Patting  aside  the  splendid  nuHtsry  talent  of  Na^leon.  what  was  it  that  made 
the  states  of  Europe  go  down  bdore  htm?  Principally,  ^eir  ows  weakness.  In 
fact  It  was  not  nations  that  fell,  but  merely  rules  and  aristocracies;  to  the 
masses  of  tiie  oonqnered  populations  who  had  not  the  slightest  share  in  tbetr 
own  government,  the  mle  of  Kapoleon  and  the  imposition  'Of  French  influence 
were  indifferent,  or  welcome.  But  the  French  Emperor's  dispcgard  of  public 
riglits  «nd  his  policy  of  maoaginf?  the  afbtrs  of  the  continent  for  his  selfish 
aims,  roused  national  feelings.  He  solidified  Strain  and  Prussia  by  hammering 
at  them  from  without,  for,  to  meet  his  assaults,  the  governments  were  forced 
to  appeal  to  their  peoples.  The  War  of  Liberation  against  Napoleon  was  the 
beginning  of  the  liberation  of  European  democracy.  It  was  largely  the  peasant 
guerrillas  of  Spain  in  tiie  Peninsula,  and  the  peasant  volunteers  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  at  Leipzig  (1813)  that  brought  about  his  downfall.  When  his  career 
ended  at  'Waterloo,  Ik  had  done  the  work  of  the  Revolution.  He  -had  spread 
die  seeds  of  nationality  and  democracy  through  Europe,  had  made  possible  a 
Lamdtatkr  and  Landsturm  in  Prussia,  a  Constitution  in  Spam. 

Not  that  the  transformation  oi  Europe  was  either  conscious  or  rapid.  Euro- 
pean monarchs  would  have  been  astonished  to  find  that  in  combating  Napoleon 
they  were  adoptmg  the  principles  he  stood  for.  The  period  after  Waterloo  was 
a  -period  of  sharp  recoil  from  the  ideals  of  the  Revohttton,  and  a  striving  to 
return  to  the  conditions  that  had  existed  before  1789.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Austria,  the  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  entered  upon  a -policy  of  reaction. 
The  map  of  the  continent,  with  which  Napoleon  had  plajred  havoc,  was  recon- 
structed in  the  interests  of  "legitimacy," — of  the  rulers,  that  is,  -whom  -God  had 
anointed  and  the  Revolution  overthrown,~and  of  the  European  Balance  of 
Power,  the  two  ideals  of  i8th  century  statecraft.  France  was  limited  to  her 
ancient  boundaries;  Prussia  secured  important  accessions  in  Poland,  in  Saxony, 
and  on  the  Rhine;  Belgium  and  Holland  were  built  into  a  kingdom,  Italy  was 
reparceled,  Sardinia  was  strenj^hened,  Norway  and  Sweden  were  united,  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  given  to  the  Czar,  and  a  Germanic  Confederation 
was  established  under  the  hegemony  of  Austria.  The  three  years  that  followed 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  were  marked  by  a  conflict  between  Ale:[ander 
bf  Russia,  who  loved  to  dabble  in  reform,  and  Mettemich.  Austria's  chancellor, 
who  was  reaction  incarnate.  Alexander  had  initiated  the  Holy  Alliance  in  1815 
for  the  tnirpose  of  preserving  peace  in  Europe  and  promoting  government  ac- 
cording to  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  But  the  aitcr-murmurs  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  activity  of  secret  societies — ^Free-Masons,  Carbonari  and  Bnrschen- 
sha ft,— frightened  him  and  drove  him  to  the  side  of  Mettemich.  By  1618  the 
Holy  Alliance  bad  become  an  international  union  pledged  to  the  repression  of 
all  liberal  movements,  led  by  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  supported  by  France, 
under  Louis  XVIII.  and  by  England  under  the  infhtence  of  Castlereagh.  At 
Troppau  (1620),  at  Laybacn  (1821),  at  Verona  (1823)  the  monarchs  -met  and 
sent  armies  to  crush  popular  risings  in  Naples,  Sicily  and  Piedmont  (1820-21) 
and  to  .reestablish  despotism  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (1823),  or  took  measures  to 
crush  out  the  -national  movement  -in  Germany.  The  Holy  Alliance  dominated 
Europe  till  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  forced  Mettemich  to  uphold  a  Tnrki^ 
master  against  Christian  subjects.  England  was  opposed  to  this,  as  well  as  to 
French  interference  in  Spain,  and  dealt  the  Alliance  a  mortal  blow  by  recognizing 
the  independence  of  Spain's  rebellious  colonics  in  South  America.  The  death 
of  Alexander  in  1825,  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  independence  in  1827,  practi- 
cally dissolved  the  Alliance,  but  not  before  it  had  succeeded  in  restoring  in 
"Europe  the  absolutism  of  pre-revolutionary  times. 

The  revoltitionaTy  movement  of  1830  was  a  declaration  that  the  fmits  of  '89 
should  not  be  lost.  As  in  1789.  the  impulse  came  from  France,  where  Charles 
X.  was  endeavoring  to  restore  old  Bourbon  conditions.  The  outbreak  came 
suddenly,  and  its  mission  was  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  It 
called  a  citizen  king  to  the  French  throne,  it  established  the  independence  of 
Belgium,  it  liberalized  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  and  extorted  constitutions  in 
Hanover,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  Saxony.  In  Poland  a  formidable  revolt  oc- 
•curred  which  was  stamped  out  by  Russia  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  country's 
•oonstitutional  liberties.   In  the  north  and  centre  of  Italy  risings  were  put  down 
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by  Austrian  arms.  Disorders  broke  out  even  in  isolated  England.  In  Europe 
at  large  however  the  July  Revolution  failed.  Though  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
dead,  Metternich's  hand  still  guided  Austria,  Prussia  and  Italy  and  Nicholas 
upheld  his  principles  in  Rossia.  Reaction  followed  the  second  revolution  as  it 
had  followed  the  first  But  if  it  had  failed  of  results  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  the  revolutionary  wave  of  1830-32  served  its  purpose  in  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  resistance  that  was  to  burst  out  with  full  force  in  1848. 

The  period  between  1832  and  1848  was  a  time  of  wonderful  ferment  and 
fruition.  The  two  forces  of  nationalism  and  democracy  developed  rapidly,  all 
the  more  rapidly  because  they  prospered  together.  The  fall  of  the  feudal 
system  and  the  marvelous  development  of  machinery  had  completely  transformed 
economic  conditions  in  Europe,  and  had  created  in  the  common  people  itself 
two  classes,  which  now  began  to  be  called  definitely  Bourgeois  and  Workers  or 
Proletarians.  In  those  countries  where  the  revolution  of  1830  had  been  success- 
ful, it  was  the  former  class  that  had  profited,— the  class  of  traders,  manufacturers 
and  small  land  owners, — the  "well-off,"  whose  demands  were  not  radical,  who 
were  not  opposed  to  monarchy  and  were  satisfied  with  the  con<iuest  of  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  The  large  mass  of  the  population,  the  peasants  and  the 
town  laborers  had  gained  nothing,  had  not  even  acquired  the  suffrage.  True 
democracy,  then,  had  not  been  attained  in  1830,  but  the  power  had  been  merely 
transferred  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  middle  classes,  who  now  showed  them- 
■selves  as  jealous  of  their  privileges  as  the  nobility  had  ever  been.  There  grew 
up,  therefore,  parties  whose  aims  it  was  to  restore  the  perfect  quality  of  1793  ia 
social  as  weU  as  in  political  conditions.  In  Germany  and  in  Italy  this  growth 
of  the  democratic  spirit  was  paralleled  by  the  spread  of  nationalism,  for  it  was 
recognized  that  the  influence  of  Austria  was  as  hostile  to  internal  liberty  as  to 
external  autonomy,  and  that  the  two  movements  of  liberation  must,  partially 
at  least,  go  hand  in  hand.  For  this  reason  the  secret  societies  that  honeycombed 
Europe  were  both  democratic  and  patriotic.  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  the  student 
revolutionists  of  Germany  were  republicans  as  well  as  nationalists.  By  educa- 
tion, by  assassination.  Young  Italy,  Young  Germany,  Young  Poland,  planned 
to  further  the  double  cause. 

It  was  France  again  that  gave  the  signal  in  1848L  A  corrupt  administration 
and  an  inglorious  foreign  policy,  produced  discontent;  the  selfishness  of  the 
middle  classes  stirred  up  a  demand  for  radical  reform;  the  weakness  of  Louis 
Philippe  brought  on  revolution  and  a  socialistic  republic.  Switzerland,  which 
had  just  overthrown  the  Catholic  Landesbund  and  expelled  the  Jesuits,  was 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  France  to  form  a  strong  and  liberal  federation. 
In  the  smaller  states  of  Germany  such  a  wave  of  revolt  swept  up  in  March  that 
princes  in  -terror  granted  constitutions  and  reforms.  In  Berlin  the  people  fought 
the  soldiers  in  the  streets  and  won  the  promise  of  a  constitution.  Hanover, 
Bavaria,  Saxony  followed  the  example  of  Prussia.  But  the  full  vtolence  of  Hat 
storm  broke  on  Austria.  At  Vienna,  the  home  of  absolutism,  the  inhabitants 
rose  and  drove  Mettemich  from  the  city;  in  Bohemia  the  Czechs  declared  them- 
selves autonomous:  in  Hungary,  Kossuth  and  the  radicals,  after  carrying  out 
reforms  in  1848,  proclaimed  their  independence  and  a  republic  in  1849.  In  Italy 
the  risinsT  beiran  in  Sicily  early  in  1848,  extended  to  Naples,  and  finally  to 
Piedmont  where  the  king  granted  a  constitution,  the  present  constitution  of 
United  Italy.  In  the  same  month  Lombardy,  Venice  and  Tuscany  joined  the 
insurrection,  and  the  danger  to  Austria  grew  highest  when  the  King  of  Sardinia 
as  champion  of  Italy  declared  war  on  her.  Austria,  however,  triumphed  in 
Vienna,  in  Bohemia,  and  with  the  aid  of  Russia,^  in  Hungary.  She  defeated 
Sardinia  in  two  campaigns,  regained  her  provinces  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula 
and  restored  the  legitimate  rulers  in  the  southern  and  central  parts.  In  Ger- 
many the  national  movement  that  began  so_  enthusiastically  with  the  Frank- 
fort Parliament  collapsed  as  soon  as  Austria  was  in  condition  to  attend  to 
German  affairs.  Once  more  reaction  followed  revolution.  In  France  the 
republic  became  corrupt,  fell,  and  was  replaced  by  an  empire;  in  Prussia  the 
promised  constitution,  though  granted,  was  not  what  had  been  demanded,  and 
was  almost  nullified  bv  an  absolutist  administration.  Hungary  lost  its  autonomy. 
Austria  returned  to  the  system  of  Mettemich;  the  prospect  of  Italian  unity  was 
destroyed.  But  the  reaction  after  1848  was  soon  spent  and  the  liberties  which 
had  been  won  and  lost  were  restored  by  the  governments  under  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  events.  After  1850  therefore,  outside  of  Russia,  the  principles  of 
representation,  of  general  suffrage,  of  freedom  of  association  and  the  press, 
were  deeply  rooted.  The  problem  of  democracy  was  well  advanced  toward 
sojution.  There  remained  the  other  question,  nationality. 

Sardinia  acquired  no  territory  in  i848-49'  but  she  sained  the  acknowledged 
position  of  leader  in  It^y.  Stronger  than  any  other  principality  in  Italy,  it  couM 
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absorb  the  others,  if  only  Austria  were  out  of  the  way.  Austria  was  put  out  of 
the  way  within  is  years.  Cavour's  foresight  led  to  the  participation  of  Sardinia 
in  the  Crimean  War.  The  European  Powers,  grateful  for  her  services,  listened 
to  Cavour's  appeal  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  (i8^)  and  manifested  their  approval 
of  his  attempts  to  find  a  basis  of  unitv  for  Italy.  Austria  objected,  and  Sardinia 
bcKan  to  arm.  France  had  become  her  ally,  for  Napoleon  III.,  eager  for  a  bril- 
liant foreign  policy,  saw  nothing  more  brilliant  than  the  humiliation  of  Austria. 
When  Austria  called  uoon  Victor  Emmanuel  to  disarm,  he  refused.  When  the 
Austrian  army  marched  on  Turin,  the  French  went  to  meet  them  and  defeated 
them  at  Solferino  and  Magenta.  Policy  maie  Napoleon  abandon  Sardinia  in 
the  moment  of  victory;  out  Lombardy  was  nevertheless  gained,  plibiscites 
declared  for  the  annexation  of  the  Central  States  excepting  the  Papal  patri- 
mony, and  Garibaldi's  victories  in  i^i  brought  Sicily  and  Naples  under  the  crown 
of  Savoy. 

Germany,  after  1848,  sank  back  into  disunion.  The  attempt  to  form  a  North 
German  Bund  had  ended  disgracefully  at  Olmiitz  (1850)  and  the  old  German 
Confederation  had  been  continued.  But  in  Prussia  Bismarck  was  rising.  As 
early  as  1850  he  had  decided  that  Prussia  must  assume  the  leadership  of  the 
German  states  against  Austria,  and  that  a  struggle  with  Austria  was  inevitable. 
To  prepare  for  the  conflict,  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  taken  in  hand 
by  a  strongly  centralized  administration,  and  the  army  was  made  the  main 
pUlar  of  the  state.  About  i860  Bismarck  bepvn  his  diplomacy.  His  plan  in  its 
main  outline  was  simole;  to  use  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair  as  a  means  of  en- 
tangling Austria  unprofitably  in  northern  politics,  to  put  her  into  the  position 
of  a  non-Germanic  power  interfering  in  German  affairs  and  outraging  German 
feeling,  and  then  to  turn  upon  her  as  the  champion  of  German  nationality  and 
drive  her  from  her  place  in  the  Confederacy.  The  plan  succeeded.  Austria  was 
irritated  by  her  failure  in  Holstein,  and  Bismarck's  loud  demands  for  imperial 
reform,  backed  up  by  the  mobilization  of  the  Prussian  army,  drove  her  to  war. 
She  went  into  the  war  unprepared  and  unallied.  Prussia  went  in  with  a  magnifi- 
cent army,  with  Italy  as  ally  and  France  neutral.  Napoleon  III.  was  playing 
the  friend  of  German  nationality  as  he  had  played  the  friend  of  Italian  unity 
in  1859.  Austria  was  overwhelmed  tn  seven  weeks,  lost  her  leadership  in  Ger- 
many, lost  Venetia  to  Italy,  remained  in  political  and  economic  ruin.  Bismarck 
formed  the  North  German  Confederacy  with  Prussia  as  head. 

Napoleon  III.  discovered  the  blunder  he  had  made.  He  had  helped  to  establish 
Prussia's  power  in  the  regions  of  western  Germany  where  he  had  hoped  to 
gain  lands  for  France,  ana  had  raised  a  rival  more  powerful  than  Austria  had 
ever  been.  Bismarck,  too,  saw  the  situation,  and  saw  that  France  was  now  an 
enemy  who  would  not  rest  till  she  had  destroyed  the  newly  created  Power.  He 
determined  therefore  to  attack  France  before  the  loose  Confederation  should 
fall  apart  and  Prussia's  ascendency  be  gone;  before  her  splendid  army  should  lose 
its  emciency.  The  Spanish  Succession  afforded  a  sufficient  pretext.  In  the  war 
of  1870-71  Prussia's  triumph  was  completer  than  in  that  of  1866;  both  her  rivals 
were  now  crushed  and  the  North  German  Confederation  became  an  empire.  In 
1870  Victor  Emmanuel  had  occupied  Rome,  abandoned  by  the  French  defenders 
of  the  Pope.  In  the  eighth  decade  of  the  century  Germany  and  Italy  took  their 
pl&cc  among  the  Powers  of  Etu-ope,  as  consolidated  states. 

While  Germany  and  Italy  were  being  built,  Turkey  seemed  goin^  to  pieces. 
Russia's  designs  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  were  ancient  In  1826  England  had 
joined  her  in  enforcing  the  independence  of  Greece,  but  Jealousy  of  Russia's 
advance  towards  the  Mediterranean  caused  a  radical  change  m  the  attitude  of  the 
western  nations,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain.  The  Balance  of  Power  re- 
appeared on  the  scene,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  made 
an  article  of  faith  by  diplomats  of  western  Europe,  The  Czar,  on  the  contrary,  posed 
as  the  champion  of  Turkey's  Christian  subjects.  When  Mehemet  of  Egypt 
threatened  to  usurp  the  Turkish  throne,  the  nations  in  1S41  f^aranteed  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  In  defence  of  Christians  in  Turkish  territory,  Nicholas 
I.  made  war  on  Turkey  in  1854;  but  France  and  England  defeated  him  in  the 
Crimea,  neutralized  the  Black  Sea,  and  closed  the  Dardanelles  to  foreign  war- 
ships. In  the  Danubian  Provinces,  however,  Russia  extended  her  influence. 
When  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  revolted,  popular  feeling  in  Russia  drove  the 
Czar  to  support  their  cause.  The  other  nations  remained  neutral  and  Turkey 
suffered  defeat  in  1877  and  1878.  The  victor's  advantages,  however,  were  cur- 
tailed by  a  European  congress  at  Berlin  which  continued  the  policy  of  preserving 
Turkey's  integri^.  Integral  the  Empire  remained  to  the  end  of  the  century  and 
a  fruitful  cause  01  international  irritation. 

l*he  Franco-Prussian  war  marked  the  end  of  the  period  of  revolution  and 
internstional  strife.   The  victory  of  Prussia  introduced  the  period  of  European 
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armed  peace.  The  nations  of  the  oontineot  created  \mgt  annamema. 
ostensibly  U/t  defence,  and  the  terrors  oi  possible  war  kept  them  quiet.  To  e*>n 
reft  for  Germany  Bismarck  attempted  to  form  an  afliaoce  that  sboiild  be  strong 
enoncii  to  impose  peace  on  the  nations.  When  Russia  failed  him.  he  joined 
with  Austria  and  Italy.  France,  kft  in  isolation,  sought  and  obtained  an  nnder- 
htandtn};  with  Kus>-ia,  and  thr«c  against  two  the  nations  remained  to  the  end 
of  the  ctrrtufy.  Thirty  years  of  peace  afforded  opportnnity  for  internal  derelop- 
ment.  In  France  the  Republic  gathered  strength,  in  Germany  the  empire  be- 
came consolidated,  in  Italy  the  problems  arising  fa-om  unity  were  met  and 
gradually  overcome.  The  forces  •of  nationality  continued  at  work  in  eastern 
Europe,  where  Ku.ssia  made  herself  the  protector  of  the  Slav  nations  of  die 
Ilalkan  -peninsula,  and  Austria  was  rent  by  the  conflict  of  vaces.  The  couoeptioa 
of  the  state  drifted  away  -from  the  idea  of  crown  or  gorernment.  and  became 
more  closely  identified  with  the  national  life;  with  the  economic  life  -of  the 
people  as  well  as  with  the  political.  Simultaneously,  there  was  a  steady  aporoach 
to  perfect  democracy;  that  is.  to  perfect  political  and  civil  equality,  a  steady 
approach  to  direct  parliamentary  representation,  universal  suffrage,  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  prcAf,  personal  liberty,  personal  security.  International  parties 
arf>se;  the  Socialists,  the  Democratic  Catholic  Church;  grotmded  on  fundamental 
economic  principles,  or  on  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  More  than  conti- 
nental interests  drew  the  attention  of  governments  during  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  century;  the  field  of  national  expansion  and  riralry  was  extended  to  the 
globe;  Africa  and  Asia  were  invaded  by  western  civilization,  and  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  having  built  up  nations,  set  to  building  world  empires. 

^SAT  SBXTAIir. — Economic  conditions  which  influenced  only  partially  the 
political  development  of  continental  Europe  played  a  predominant  part  in  Eng- 
land during  the  19th  century.  The  French  revolution  produced  little  effect  tn 
Great  Britain  in  furthering  political  and  social  equality.  On  the  cootrary  it 
drove  the  countrv  to  a  policy  of  reaction  and  retarded  the  progress  toward 
reform  that  had  bt-cn  begun  in  the  18th  century  by  the  agrarian  and  indnstrial 
revolutions.  Peaceful  and  gradual,  these  economic  movements  worked  out  in 
the  long  run  greater  results  for  England  than  political  revolution  did  for  France. 
They  made  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes  supreme  and  thus  hroi^ht 
about  the  general  distribution  of  political  power  and  the  modification  of  abuses 
grounded  on  class  rule.  The  transformation  of  an  aristocracy  of  land-holders  into 
an  industrial  democracy  was  accomplished  by  legal  means  without  violence  or 
the  destruction  of  ancient  institutions.  The  struggle  of  the  trading  classes  against 
the  land  owners  and  of  the  working  classes  against  the  traders,  the  resistance 
made  by  an  aristocracy  sheltered  behind  an  obsolete  economic  theory,  the  final 
triumph  of  liberal  ideas  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  politics,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  nation's  greatness  on  her  trade  and  manufactures,  sum  np  English  -political 
progress  from  1800  to  1900. 

By  the  agrarian  revolution  is  meant  the  change  in  the  system  of  land  owner- 
ship which  followed  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and 
stock  raising  in  the  i8th  century.  Improvements,  it  was  found,  could  be  carried 
on  profitably  only  on  a  large  scale  and  therefore  only  by  large  land  owners. 
Land  became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  the  yeomanry  which  in  the  precedinpr  century  had  numbered  nearly 
300,000^  were  practically  extinguished.  Their  lands  had  been  taken  by  large 
proprietors  and  they  had  become  farm  laborers  or  artisans.  The  isdustrial 
revolution  tended  to  increase  the  landless  class.  The  appltcafion  of  machinery 
to  manufactures,  the  rise  of  factories,  destroyed  the  domestic  weaving  rndustry 
on  which  the  many  small  farmers  depended  and  forced  multitudes  to  abandon 
their  holdings.  They  swelled  the  stream  of  labor  that  flowed  from  the  soi«h 
to  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  where  water  power,  coal,  steam  and 
machinery  were  creating  blasting  furnaces,  textile  milts,  manufacturing  towns 
and  an  industrial  population.  Manufactures  and  commerce  increased  enorm- 
ou.sIy  and  made  England  wealthy  enough  finally  to  overthrow  Napoleon.  The 
fall  of  Napoleon  left  England  without  a  rival  in  manufactures  or  commerce. 
The  artisan  class  grew,  the  enlnprfneur  and  trading  classes  grew  -with  them, 
and  by  1B30  became  powerful  enough  to  make  head  against  the  land-holding 
oligarchy. 

The  Need  of  Reform  had  been  felt  in  the  iSth  century.  Burke  had  even  made 
a  beginning,  but  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution  chilled  him.  Pitt  was 
well  inclined  towards  reform,  but  was  busy  with  law  and  finance.  The  conflict 
with  Napoleon  naturally  put_  a  stop  to  any  movement  that  might  seem  tainted 
with  French  ideas.  When  discontent  caused  by  oppressive  taxation  and  a  sac- 
cession  of  bad  harvests  afforded  radical  agitators  an  ojqiorttmity,  the  gorem- 
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ment  suspended  the  habeas  corfHis,  forbade  public  meetinKS  and  silenced  the 
press.  Artisans  were  prohibited  from  uniting  to  demand  higher  wages.  Pres- 
ently, however,  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  great  industrial  centres  of  the  north 
gained  inHttence.  A  spirit  of  humanitarianism,  with  which  the  names  of  Romilly 
and  Wilberforce  are  connected,  arose.  Reforms  were  carried  out  in  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law.  The  right  of  combination  among  working 
men  was  established  in  The  Catholics  were  emancipated  in  182$^  Slavery 

in  the  colonies  was  abolished  in  1833.  Agitation  for  radical  parliamentanr  re- 
form had  been  active  for  a  long  time,  but  unsuccessful.  The  demand  for 
universal  suffrage  was  laughed  at  and  only  Lord  Russell's  moderate  measures 
could  obtain  a  hearing.  Behind  him,  however,  were  the  great  cities  and  the 
Whig  middle  classes,  who  finally  forced  a  redistribution  of  seats  in  1832.  Seventy 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  transferred  from  rotten  boroughs  to  the 
northern  towns  and  Yorkshire.  The  reform  bill  of  18.12  was  a  victory  of  the  middle 
classes  in  that  it  admitted  them  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  established  the 
supremacy  of  that  House.  The  agricultural  and  industrial  laborers  had  gained 
nothing  thoup;h  their  needs  were  many.  Generally  speaking  the  lot  of  the 
English  workmgmen  before  1832  was  unhappy.  The  transition  from  agriculture 
to  manufacture  and  from  hand  work  at  home  to  the  factory  system  had 
wrought  misery.  Machinery  enabled  women  and  children  to  compete  with 
men  and  lowered  wages.  War  with  France  had  occasioned  fluctuations  in  pro- 
duction and  consequently  in  the  demand  for  labor.  Bad  harvests  and  the  corn 
laws  combined  to  make  bread  dear.  The  ^reed  of  capitalists  in  the  full  flush 
of  money-making  subjected  women  and  children  to  excessively  long  hours  in 
unsanitary  workshops.  An  unwise  poor  law,  badly  administered,  pauperized  the 
laborer.  Partial  remedies  for  these  evils  were  devised.  Factory  acts  regulating 
the  hours  of  work  for  women  and  children  in  mills  and  mines  were  passed 
after  1832  and  a  better  poor  law  was  enacted  in  1834.  But  distress  and  dissatisfac- 
tion persisted  and  found  expression  in  the  Chartist  movement  The  Chartists 
demanded  among  other  things  annual  parliaments,  manhood  suffrage,  and  elec- 
tion by  ballot  And  though  their  agitation  produced  no  definite  result,  it 
furthered  the  advance  towards  broader  representation.  Parallel  with  the  Chart- 
ist movement  and  tending  toward  the  same  object  was  the  anti-corn  law  movement 
More  conservative  in  cnaracter,  it  was  led  by  men  of  the  Manchester  school 
who  twited  a  sincere  desire  to  help  the  poor  with  disbelief  in  the  system  of  pro- 
tection of  which  the  corn  laws  were  the  remnants.  Free  trade  won  a  decided 
victory  when  Peel  in  1842  instituted  a  sweeping  reduction  in  import  duties,  and 
it  triumphed  in  1846  when  the  corn  law  was  repealed.  The  repeal  of  the  navi- 
gation act  followed  in  1849  and  in  1852  the  policy  of  protection  was  abandoned 
by  the  Conservative  Party  in  Parliament. 

The  conversion  of  iht  country  to  fret  trade  completed  the  downfall  of  the  land- 
owning aristocrac:^,  but  brought  no  g^in  in  political  power  to  the  laboring 
classes.  If  Chartism  as  a  name  failed,  its  principles  in  modified  form  had 
spread  through  the  nation.  The  Crimean  War  and  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  drew 
away  attention  in  great  measure  from  home  affairs  for  nearly  a  decade.  But  the 
demand  for  broader  suffrage  becoming  all  the  more  pressing  after  i860,  forced 
in  1867  a  conservative  government  to  introduce  a  second  franchise  reform  bill. 
As  improved  by  the  Liberal  Opposition  in  committee,  it  gave  a  vote  to  every 
inhabitant  of  a  borough  who  paid  rent  to  the  value  of  iio  3  year,  and  to  every 
inhabitant  of  a  county  occupying  lands  or  houses  on  an  annual  rental  of  ii2. 
The  ballot  act  of  1872  supplemented  this  piece  of  legislation  by  providing  for 
secret  elections,  and  thus  giving  the  voters  free  choice.  A  million  electors  were 
thus  created,  almost  entirely  out  of  the  ranks  of  artisans  in  northern  England. 
The  approach  towards  democracy  was  revealed  in  the  rise  of  trade  unions  as 
factors  in  economic  affairs  and  politics,  and  the  prominence  given  to  labor  legis- 
lation in  Parliament  The  prevalent  doctrine  of  laisses-faire  bef^an  to  be  limited 
by  the  consideration  that  the  state  must  interfere  to  insure  a  fair  chance  for  the 
weaker  side.  Factory  and  workshop  acts,  laws  defining  the  rights  of  working 
men  and  the  liabilities  of  employers,  above  all  the  education  act  of  1890  estab- 
lishing a  national  system  of  elementary  instruction,  indicated  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  state  was  based  not  on  classes  and  privilege, 
but  on  the  manhood  of  the  nation.  The  third  reform  act  in  18S4  added  two 
million  voters  to  the  electorate  by  extending  to  the  counties  the  same  require- 
ments for  the  franchise  as  prevailed  in  the  boroughs. 

The  existence  of  Democracy  in  England  has  proved  compatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  undemocratic  institutions.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the  House  of 
Lords  was  still  influential.  Though  freedom  of  religion  prevailed,  there  was 
an  established  church.    And  in  spite  of  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  of  corn- 
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missions,  the  army  remained  essentially  aristocratic.  Even  in  politics  rank  main- 
tained prestig:e.  In  social  life  especially,  class  distinction  remained  definite. 

English  political  history,  then,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  19th  century 
may  be  summed  up  as  the  steady  retreat  of  the  Conservative  before  the  Liberal 
interest.  Yet  the  end  of  the  century  presents  the  spectacle'of  the  Liberal  ele- 
ment turning  Conservative.  The  responsibility  of  wealth  imbued  manufacturers 
and  traders  with  much  of  that  selfishness  and  opposition  to  change  which  the  old 
land  owners  had  displayed.  Politics  assumed  a  cynical  tone.  The  theory  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  was  made  a  defence  for  selfinterest 

The  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  did  not  bring  about  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, as  Pitt  had  promised.  It  required  years  of  agitation  on  the  part  of 
O'Connell  to  procure  the  removal  of  reliftious  disabilities.  His  success  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  drew  his  support  from  the  Irish  peasantry  whom  he  had 
stirred  to  the  consciousness  of  national  life.  The  hope  of  building  up  an  Irish 
nation  based  on  the  sentiment  thus  created,  led  O'Connell  to  demand  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  and  drove  his  younger  followers  to  insurrection.  The  failure 
of  the  revolt  of  1848  and  of  the  Fenian  movement  proved  that  local  independence 
could  not  be  obtained  by  force.    Voluntarily  England  would  not  grant  inde- 

fendence  for  fear  that  the  enfranchised  Catholic  majority  would  destroy  their 
'rotestant  enemies  of  the  north.  An  iniquitous  system  of  land  tenure  which 
prevailed  in  the  Island  outside  of  Ulster  became  the  chief  subject  of  legislation 
on  the  part  of  Parliament.  To  guarantee  the  tenant  partial  security  of  tenure, 
compensation  for  improvements  made  on  land  and  a  fair  rent  were  the  objects 
of  several  acts  passed  during  the  century.  After  1850  there  was  no  repetition 
of  such  terrible  famines  as  that  of  1845  which  killed  two  millions  of  Ireland's 
inhabitants  and  drove  a  million  more  as  emigrants  to  America.  Dissatisfaction, 
nevertheless,  continued  and  found  expression  in  the  Home  Rule  movement  led 
bv  Parnell.  Gladstone,  who  had  disestablished  the  Irish  church  in  1870  and 
had  shown  himself  the  friend  of  the  Irish  in  the  land  laws  of  1870  and  1881, 
made  himself  the  champion  of  Home  Rule.  But  the  Liberal  party  split  upon  the 
issue,  and  the  question  of  an  Irish  Parliament  was  wrecked.  See  also  article 
Colonization. 

FRANCE. — In  1801  Napoleon  was  still,  in  form,  the  elective  head  of  a  repub- 
lican government;  in  reality  his  absolute  rule  had  begun.  The  Senate  was  feeble, 
the  Legislature  servile,  the  Tribunate  was  virtually,  and  later  actually,  abolished; 
the  First  Consul  eovemed  through  his  council  of  state.  A  pUbiscite  in  1802  put 
him  into  ofHce  for  life,  another  in  1804  made  him  emperor.  He  ruled  the 
country,  as  he  commanded  an  army,  centralizing  the  administration.  Selecting 
able  assistants,  he  governed  autocratically  but  well,  aiming  to  satisfy  all  classes. 
The  Code  Napoleon  is  the  basis  of  modern  French  jurisprudence;  the  concordat 
with  the  Pope,  determines  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  at  the  present  day; 
the  national  system  of  education  was  practically  founded  by  the  institution  of 
the  state  universities.  Bread  at  home  and  glory  abroad  kept  the  majority  of 
people  satisfied;  an  admirable  system  of  police  kept  the  minority  silent.  But 
after  ten  years  of  continuous  slaughter  had  drained  on  the  manhood  of  the  nation, 
and  began  to  draw  on  bo^s  of  seventeen,  Napoleon's  power  crumbled  and  the 
Allies  found  no  difficulty  m  bringing  back  the  Bourbons.  Militarism  died,  and 
France,  with  her  old  King  ruling  within  her  old  boundaries  (Venaissin  and 
Avignon  only,  remaining  of  all  her  conquests),  began  peacefully  to  solve  the  soci^ 
problems  which  the  Revolution  had  put. 

The  Restoration. — Louis  XVIII.  denied  the  legitimacy  of  the  Revolution,  but 
recognized  its  effects.  As  source  of  all  authority  he  granted,  in  June  1815,  a 
charter  which  established  a  legislature  with  a  popular  chamber,  controlling 
finance,  a  responsible  ministry,  freedom  of  religion,  and  the  eligibility  of  all 
citizens  to  ofHce.  The  king  was  honest  and  held  by  the  charter,  in  spite  of  the 
Royalist  reaction  which  began  in  1816.  Five  years  he  ruled  through  liberal 
ministries:  then  the  growth  of  the  ra3icals  drove  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
absolutists,  led  by  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  controlled  the  old  king,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1824  as  Charles  X.  From  1820  to  1830  a  determined  attempt  was 
made  to  abolish  the  liberties  granted  by  the  charter.  The  press  was  gagged;  the 
Jesuits  were  recalled,  the  clerffy  made  dominant  in  public  education.  The  Con- 
stitutionalists, led  by  Royer-Collard  and  Guizot,  were  forced,  in  defence,  to 
join  issue  with  the  Liberals  and  Radicals.  Charles  X.,  in  1829,  frightened,  called 
in  a  liberal  ministry.  He  then  grew  desperate  and  built  an  ultra-royalist  cabi- 
net under  Polignac  (1829);  dissolved  two  Chambers  of  Deputies,  and  finally  on 
July  25,  1830,  abolished  constitutional  government,  by  ordinances  suppressing 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  changing  the  electoral  law.  The  journalists  rose,  the 
workmen  of  Paris  joined  them,  and  the  National  Guard  under  Lafayette  attacked 
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the  king's  trooos.  A  provisional  government  refused  to  recognize  Charles  X. 
and  made  Louis  Philippe  lieutenant-eeneral  of  the  kingdom.  In  August  the 
Chambers  declared  Charles  X.  abdicated  and  called  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne. 
The  Orleanist  Monarchy. — Dissatisfaction  with  Louis  Philippe  existed  from  the 
beginning.  The  disappointed  Republicans  rose  in  Paris  in  1831,  the  royalists  in. 
Vendee  in  1832,  Economic  conditions  were  shaping  political  parties  and  the 
government  sided  with  the  party  of  the  rich.  Among  the  peasants  in  the  country 
and  the  workmen  in  the  cities  who  had  no  voice  in  the  government,  socialism 
and  communism  were  popular— especially  at  Paris,  where  the  theories  of  Owen 
St.  Simon  and  Fourier  were  advocated  as  political  panaceas  by  Louis-Blanc, 
Blanqui  and  others.  Guizot  and  Thiers  alternated  in  office,  but  accomplished 
no  conspicuous  change  in  the  government's  weak  policy.  Presently  opposition 
in  the  Chambers  arose.  The  conquest  of  Algeria  could  not  blind  the  people  to 
conditions  at  home.  The  demand  for  reform  became  imperative.  The  govern- 
ment's endeavor  to  prevent  a  banquet  arranged  by  radical  leaders  at  Paris  in 
February  1848  brought  the  mob  into  the  streets  and  sent  the  army  over  to  the 
rioters,  and  Louis  PhiHppe  abdicated.  A  crowd  invaded  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  another,  led  by  Socialists,  seized  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  A  provisional 
government  declared  the  republic,  a  national  assembly  drew  up  a  constitution, 
and  an  executive  council  was  chosen.  The  Socialists  had  been  given  a  share  in 
the  provisional  government  and  had  organized  national  factories  to  supply  idle 
men  wifh  work;  their  excltision  from  the  Council  caused  a  revolt  in  May,  which 
was  crushed  out.  Lamartine  and  Cavaignac  established  an  "orderly"  govern- 
ment, abolished  the  workshops,  stifled  the  rising  of  workmen,  and  ordered  elec* 
ti^ns  for  president. 

The  Second  Republic  and  the  Second  Empire, — The  first  president  of  the  Republic 
was  Louis  Napoleon,  nephew  of  the  great  emperor.  He  came  into  office  on  his 
Uncle's  reputation.  The  Socialists  were  exasperated  at  their  betrayal,  and  plotted 
the  fall  of  the  republic;  their  violence  drove  the  majority  to  reaction,  and  left  no 
room  for  a  moderate  party.  Napoleon,  who  had  desired  imperial  power  from 
the  first,  had  the  army  with  him,  and  on  Dec.  2,  1851,  delivered  his  coup  d'itat. 
A  plebiscite  decreed  a  new  constitution  and  made  him  president  for  ten  years; 
a  plSbiscite  a  year  later  made  him  emperor.  The  first  empire  was  reproduced 
with  centralized  government,  a  dummy  legislature,  a  submissive  judiciary,  and 
a  brilliant  foreign  policy  to  keep  the  people  amused.  In  Crimea  and  in  Italy 
Napoleon  posed  as  the  champion  of  weak  nationalities  and  was  successful;  at 
home  a  vast  system  of  public  improvements,  the  rebuilding  of  Paris,  made  him 
popular.  A  period  of  moral  lethargy  set  in.  The  launching  of  great  enterprises 
set  French  speculation  mad;  the  extravagance  of  the  government  made  many 
men  rich  and  all  men  wild  to  get  rich.  About  i860  Napoleon's  foreign  policy 
began  to  fail,  and  opposition  at  home  to  increase.  Demands  for  rights  were 
heard  in  the  legislative  corps  and  financial  crisis  forced  the  emperor  to  make 
concessions.  The  disaster  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  the  sudden  rise  of  Prussia, 
the  increase  of  discontent,  shattered  his  resolution.  In  1869  he  consented  to 
introduce  a  liberal  regime,  parliamentary  government,  and  a  responsible  ministry. 
To  save  his  tottering  empire.  Napoleon  sought  war  and  glory,  and  found 
Bismarck  ready  to  accommodate  him.  The  rottenness  of  the  beantiftd  French 
empire  had  entered  into  the  splendid  French  army.  It  was  disorganized,  badly 
equipped,  officered  bv  incapable  men.  It  was  defeated  and  annihilated  in  one 
month.  The  country  was  invaded,  Paris  was  taken.  On  September  4,  1871,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  proclaimed  the  third  French  Republic. 

The  Third  French  Re(>ubIic.^A  orovisional  government  continued  to  war 
against  Germany  until  the  voice  of  the  country  forced  it  to  make  peace.  The 
young  republic  had  a  bitter  fight  for  life.  Monarchists  plotted  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Bourbons,  or  the  Orleanists,  while  the  Commune  in  Paris  and 
a  new  Terror  were  instituted  by  Sociajtsts  and  Radicals,  afraid  of  a  monarchy. 
In  the  struggle  between  the  factions  no  permanent  government  was  established 
till  1875,  when  the  new  constitution  was  created.  Clerical  reaction  threatened 
.  the  republic  in  1877,  radicalism  attacked  it  in  1882,  militarism  under  Boulanger, 
in  1887.  The  rancor  of  parties  and  the  inexperience  of  leaders  brought  on  tumult 
in  the  legislature  and  confusion  in  the  government;  but  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century  stability  and  peace  came  to  the  country. 

THE  GEBHAN  PEOPLE — During  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  the  Ger- 
manic states  learned  what  personal  freedom,  political  equality,  nationality, 
meant;  and  though  force,  after  1815,  restored  the  old  form  of  things,  the  soul 
had  passed  out  of  them,  and  the  new  ideals  slowly  gained  strength.  The  diet 
of  Ratisbon  coming  hard  on  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  i8ot,  wrought  important 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  secularizing  the 
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ecclesiastical  states,  suppressingf  the  greater  number  of  free  cities  and  augment- 
ing the  power  of  the  smaller  princes  at  the  expense  of  the  lar|;e  kingdoms.  The 
battle  of  Austerlitz  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  North  German  Confederation  under  the  practical  suzerainty  of 
France.  Prussia,  after  Jena,  lost  half  its  territory  and  became  Napoleon's  ally, 
but  in  the  hope  of  rcRaininfr  her  provinces  entered,  under  Stein,  upon  a  series 
of  reforms,  for  the  strengthening  of  her  resources.  Class  distinctions  and  in- 
equality in  taxation  were  abolished,  freedom  of  trade  was  established,  freedom 
of  religion  guaranteed.  The  extinction  of  serfdom  was  carried  out;  a  national 
Landwehr  was  created,  representative  municipal  governments  were  erected  and 
the  calling  of  a  national  representative  assembly  contemplated.  Directly,  there- 
fore, in  western  Germany,  indirectly  in  Prussia,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in 
Austria,  French  influence  brought  about  a  movement  of  reform  and  liberation; 
while  French  despotism  quickened  the  sense  of  patriotism  and  vivified  the  con- 
ception of  a  German  fatherland.  But  the  hope  of  a  strong  Germanic  nation,  bom 
in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  died  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Under  Metternick's  dictation  the  Roman  Empire  was  recreated  in  the  form  of 
a  Germanic  confederation,  3  loose  horde  of  governments  united  by  a  Diet  under 
Austria's  control  Feeble  federalism  between  the  states,  absolutism  within  the 
states,  such  was  Mettcmich's  political  ideal  for  Germany.  But  the  disamwint- 
ment  of  those  who  had  hoped  for  a  liberal  regime  found  expression,  in  Prussia 
especially.  The  students  of  Jena  organized  the  Burscheuackaft  and  agitated  for 
German  unity.  Other  secret  societies  sprang  up.  The  murder  of  Kotzebue  by 
the  student  Sand  in  1819  frightened  the  ralers.  The  king  of  Prussia  who  had 
been  thinking  of  granting  a  constitution  hesitated,  while  Metternich  at  Carlsbad, 
caused  the  Diet  to  issue  the  decrees  which  silenced  the  universities,  muzzled 
the  press,  dissolved  the  Burschenschaft  and  abolished  the  right  of  association. 
In  the  Final  Act  of  1821,  the  princes  of  Germany  reasserted  their  unqualified 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty.  I£  however  direct  political  agi- 
tation in  favor  of  liberty  and  unitjr  was  forbidden,  indirectly  the  cause  of  both 
was  furthered;  of  the  one  by  the  rise  of  philosophical  and  religious  speculation, 
of  the  other  by  economic  development.  The  spirit  of  resistance  to  arbitrary 
authority  broke  out  in  attacks  on  established  dogma;  in  the  struggle  that 
ensued  all  Germany  took  part,  and  as  a  result  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  new 
theology  the  country  became  saturated  with  ideas  of  liberty  and  individual 
rights,  not  only  in  religion  but  also  in  politics.  Prussia,  meanwhile,  had  been 
carrying  on  a  commercial  policy  that  counteracted  in  great  measure  the  influ- 
ence of  Austria.  The  abolition  of  customs  and  tolls  within  her  territories,  the 
formation  of  treaties  with  other  states,  and  finallv  the  establishment  in  1834  of 
the  Zolherrin  or  Cnstom's  Union,  embracing  most  princijKilities  north  of  the 
Main,  had  been  the  beginning  of  a  closer  driwtng  together  of  the  North 
German  states.  The  possibility  of  a  union  without  Austria  became  apparent, 
the  advantages  of  transferring  the  leadership  to  Prussia  became  distinct.  By 
1848,  therefore,  the  causes  of  democracy  and  of  unity,  in  spite  of  Austria's 
repression,  had  gained  over  the  mass  of  the  German  people. 

The  upheaval  of  March  1848  indicated  to  what  extent  the  liberal  movement  had 
^read;  the  signal  may  have  come  from  France;  the  preparedness  of  the  country 
was  the  result  of  internal  agitation.  In  Prussia  the  United  Provincial  Diets  were 
refractory  and  were  dissolved;  but  the  people  of  Berlin  fought  the  king's  troops, 
till  a  constitution  and  a  national  assembly  were  promised  them  and  a  Constitu- 
tional Assembly  summoned.  In  the  somhem  states  of  Germany  princes  had 
granted  constitutions.  The  triumph  of  liberal  ideas  seemed  complete.  The 
worst  of  the  storm  came  upon  Austria.  The  Viennese  rose  suddenly  and  irresist- 
ibly; absolutism  immediately  collapsed  and  Metternich  ffed  from  the  city;  the 
inhabitants  were  promised  a  constitution.  Hungary  obtained  one,  Bohemia  de- 
manded fundamental  rights  and  the  estabJishment  of  equality  bctiiveen  Germans 
and  Czechs.  But  as  suddenly  as  insurrection  rose,  it  fell.  The  emperor  came  to 
Vienna  with  troops.  Prague  and  the  capital  were  crushed  into  subjection- 
Austria,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissension  between  Magyars  and  Slavs,  and  ' 
aided  bv  Russia,  conquered  Hungary,  deprived  it  of  its  autonomy,  and  held  it 
under  military  rule  for  ten  years  Toward  the  end  of  1849  Austria  had  restored 
quiet  in  her  dominions.  In  the  north  a  universal  demand  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  confederation  and  the  formation  of  a  strong  German  state,  had  led  to  the 
assembling,  at  Frankfort,  of  a  parliament  elected  by  imiversal  suffrage  to  devise 
a  new  form  of  government.  In  1840  this  parliament  decided  that  the  union 
should  not  include  Austria,  that  it  should  be  a  monarchy,  not  a  repnUic,  and  that 
its  head  should  be  an  emperor.  To  the  king  of  Prussia  the  imperii  crown 
was  oflfered.  But  in  1849,  Austria's  strength  lud  been  restored,  and  under  ber 
impulse  a  wave  of  reaction  set  in  which  swept  away  all  the  work  of  1848. 
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Intimidated  by  statesmen,  and  fearful  of  revolution,  the  king  of  Prussia  refused 
the  crown  and  the  other  German  princes  expressed  their  hostility  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  soon  dispersed.  The  Confederation,  which  had  been  dissolved  by 
the  Parliament,  was  recreated  by  Austria,  and  Prussia,  who  had  failed  to  con- 
struct a  oermanent  union  of  northern  princes,  was  forced  into  reentering  the 
Confederation  in  1850.  The  German  movement  of  1848  failed  therefore  in  one 
of  its  objects,  the  attainment  of  unity;  but  succeeded  in  the  others,  the  conquest 
of  political  rights  within  the  different  states;  for  government  in  Germany  after 
i8«>  was  constitntional. 

Between  1850  and  1864  Prussia  and  Austria  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
control  in  German  affairs.  In  Prussia,  leading  statesmen,  chief  among  them 
Bismarck,  were  convinced  that  supremacy  could  be  decided  only  by  arms,  and 
preparations  were  accordingly  made.  Economic  reforms  were  introduced,  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  developed,  the  ZoUvercin  was  extended.  The 
army  was  increased,  and  put  into  a  state  of  splendid  efficiency.  To  strengthen 
the  army,  Bismarck  was  forced  to  oppose  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  for 
four  years  he  ruled  unconstitutionally  but  effectively.  Austria  was  prevented 
from  making  sufficient  preparations  by  internal  problems.  The  Revolution  of 
1848  had  been  followed  by  monarchic  and  clerical  reaction,  and  the  institution 
of  a  centralized  form  of  government.  Reform  was  presently  necessitated  by  the 
demands  of  Hungary;  but  all  efforts  at  governmental  reform  failed  because  of 
the  jealousy  of  the  races  within  the  Empire:  for  any  concession  to  the  Magyars 
was  sure  to  awaken  the  resentment  of  the  Germans  and  Slavs,  and  to  be  followed 
by  a  demand  for  equal  rights  from  the  minor  peoples.  While,  therefore,  con- 
stitutional right  was  meted  out  in  small  portions,  and  considerable  approach 
was  made  toward  political  eqtulity,  the  organization  of  the  Empire  remained 
unsettled,  and  only  spasmodic  attempts  were  made,  now  to  establish  a  federa- 
tion, now  to  erect  a  dual  monarchy,  now  to  continue  the  policy  of  centralization. 
In  this  condition  Austria  was  forced  to  enter  in  a  war  with  Prussia.  She  met 
overwhelming  defeat  and  lost  the  position  she  had  occupied  as  leader  of  Ger- 
many. 

Prussia  gained  territory  and  inhabitants  by  her  victory,  and  formed  the  North 
German  Confederation,  composed  of  the  states  north  of  the  Main.  She  ex- 
tended her  military  organization  over  the  whole  confederation,  introduced  her 
custom  system,  administered  commerce  and  public  works,  and  mustered  the 
strength  of  Germany  for  the  conflict  with  France  which  French  ambition  made 
inevitable.  As  Austria's  defeat  made  the  Confederation,  so  France's  downfall 
made  the  German  Empire.  Separate  treaties  between  the  North  German  Con- 
federation and  the  southern  states  in  1870  bound  the  two  into  an  imperial 
federation,  with  local  autonomy  in  the  separate  states,  with  strong  powers 
vested  in  the  central  government.  With  peace  guaranteed  by  a  magnificent 
army  and  alliances  abroad,  the  new  Power,  from  1870  to  1900,  had  to  deal  only 
with  internal  problems  of  politics  and  economics.  The  struggle  from  1873  to 
1887  between  Bismarck  and  the  Catholics,  the  socalled  Kulturkampf,  occasioned 
by  Prussian  legislation  against  the  clergy,  ended  in  compromise  with  regard  to 
the  obnoxious  laws,  but  resulted  also  in  the  definite  assertion  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  power,  and  the  estaWishment  of  the  fact  that  religious  factions  could 
not  destroy  the  unity  of  the  empire.  The  rise  of  the  social  democratic  party 
brought  on  severe  measures  of  reprisal  from  the  government,  but  after  1890  the 
socialists  became  so  powerful  and  permanent  a  factor  in  politics  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  treated  as  merely  a  disturbing  clement.  Their  influence 
coupled  with  a  natural  tendency  toward  centralization  compelled  the  government 
to  embark  on  a  policy  of  paternalism  or  state  socialism.  Under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  government  manufactures  and  trade  prospered  and  colonization  was 
begun  in  Africa,  Asia  and  South  America  to  supply  the  empire  with  markets.  At 
the  end  of  the  century  Germany  presented  a  remarkable  example  of  the  har- 
monious working  of  diverse  elements;  an  aggressive  democracy  ruled  by  a  mon- 
arch believing  m  the  divine  right  of  kings,  a  powerful  and  rich  bourgeoisie 
dominated  in  social  life  by  the  aristocratic  and  military  class,  a  Protestant  country 
whose  most  powerful  party  is  the  Catholic  centre,  a  parliamentary^  government  with 
an  executive  equal  in  power  to  the  legislature,  frequently  influencing  its  procedure, 
sometimes  defying  its  action. 

Aitstria  at  presetU. — Austria's  defeat  in  1866,  marked  the  end  of  her  career  as 
a  Germanic  state.  Her  subsequent  history  is  concerned  with  the  struggle  of 
the  races  within  her  bounds.  Germanj;  was  an  empire  because  of  nationality, 
Austria  was  an  emnire  in  spite  of  nationality.  The  most  important  question, 
that  of  Hungary,  was  setttled  temporarily  in  1867.  by  the  reestablishment  of 
a  dual  monarchy,  wherein  Austria  and  Hungary  are  bound  together  by  little 
more  than  a  personal  tie.   This  union,  weak  in  itself,  was  made  weaker  by  the 
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demand  of  the  minor  races  for  autonomy  and  national  recognition.  The  con- 
flict between  Germans  and  Czechs  in  Bohemia,  between  Slavs  and  Magyars  in 
the  southern  provinces,  raised  the  doubt  whether  an  empire  embracing  scores 
of  ethnical  groups  speaking  nearly  fifty  different  languages,  could  exist.  In 
1900  government  and  legislation  were  paralyzed  by  radal  dissension,  and  the 
bond  between  Hungary  and  Austria  seemed  to  be  yidding  to  the  hostile  strain. 

ITALT._The  French  gave  Italy  republican  institutions  and  liberty;  Napoleon 
abolished  the  republic  and  curtailed  the  country's  liberty,  but  pave  it  order, 
peace  and  prosperity.  The  restoration  brought  back  the  legitimate  rulers, 
brought  back  disunion,  absolutism  and  misrule.  In  Piedmont,  in  Naples,  in 
Tuscany,  Parma  and  the  Roma^na,  Austria  was  influential;  in  Lombardy  and 
Venice  her  direct  rule  was  reestablished.  To  regain  the  rights  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  given  them  and  Metternich  had  taken  away,  the  Italian 
people  formed  secret  societies  and  plotted  insurrection.  The  Carbonari  were 
powerful  between  1816  and  1830,  and  fomented  the  general  uprising  of  1820. 
which  was  followed  by  Austria's  vengeance,  and  by  reaction.  When  the  popular 
movement  of  1830  likewise  had  failed,  the  Carbonari  were  replaced  by  ^^azzini's 
Young  Italy,  a  society  which  was  neither  secret  nor  hierarchic,  which  stood  for 
the  freedom  and  unity  of  Italy,  and  strove  for  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  national 
resistance.  In  direct  results  Mazzini  failed,  but  in  bringing  home  to  Italians  the 
feeling  of  fatherland  and  freedom  he  founded  the  unity  of  his  country.  It 
remained  for  cool  statesmanship  to  make  practical  use  of  the  sentiment  which 
Mazzini  had  brought  into  being.  Piedmont  was  the  only  important  state  in  the 
peninsula  that  having  granted  a  constitution  in  1848.  lived  tip  to  it;  and  when 
popular  clamor  demanded  war  against  Austria,  the  king  of  Piedmont  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  national  forces.  They  suffered  defeat,  but  won  the 
sympathy  of  Europe.  By  perfecting  Piedmont's  internal  administration  and 
showing  the  western  nations  an  example  of  efficient  government,  by  pursuing 
moreover  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  D'Azeglio  and  Cavour,  ministers  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  gained  for  their  country  the  good  wishes  of  England  and  France. 
The  participation  of  Sardinian  troops  in  the  Crimean  war,  led  to  Sardinia's  ad- 
misfiioiv  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  great  Powers  to  the  Congress  of  Paris, 
where  Cavoar's  appeal  for  redress  in  Italy,  graciously  received  by  the  diplomats, 
exasperated  Austria  and  brought  on  war.  Lombardy  was  acquired  by  conquest 
in  1859,  and  the  central  states,  by  popular  vote,  declared  for  incorporation  with 
Sardinia.  In  the  south.  Garibaldi,  whose  revolutionary  mind  Cavour  deplored, 
but  whose  activity  he  appreciated,  drove  the  Bourbons  from  Sicily  and  Naples 
and  brought  the  provinces  under  Victor  Emmanuel's  rule.  In  1861  the  first 
Italian  parliament  met  at  "Turin,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  became  king  of  all  Italy, 
save  Venetia  and  Rome.  The  years  that  followed  were  years  of  economic 
development  and  the  establishment  of  orderly  rule;  but  quietly  the  movement 
'towards  the  absorption  of  the  unassimilated  portions  of  the  peninsula  continued. 
When  Garibaldi  in  1862  set  out  to  invade  Rome,  royal  troops  defeated  him; 
for  the  government  feared  that  his  extreme  opinions  and  conduct  would  estrange 
the  European  nations,  and  work  harm  to  the  cause  of  unity;  but  when  the  alli- 
ance with  Prussia  in  1866  opened  a  way  for  the  acquisition  of  Venice,  the  state 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  showed  the  same  decision  in  1864  when  Napoleon, 
in  a  convention,  agreed  gradually  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Rome  and 
leave  the  city  to  the  king.  Italy  became  a  unit  in  1870,  when  Rome^bandoned 
by  the  French,  was  occupied  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  succeeded  Florence  as 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Many  serious  problems  confronted  the  new  bom 
realm,  arising  out  of  the  sudden  welding  of  political  elements  and  entities  that 
for  centuries,  had  been  distinctly  apart.  The  difference  of  economic  conditions 
between  various  regions  was  great.  The  north  of  Italy  was,  on  the  whole, 
prosperous,  and  owing  to  a  moderately  good  government,  content.  The  south, 
under  Bourbon  rule,  had  become  poverty  stricken,  disorderly,  infested  with 
smugglers  and  brigands.  The  north  therefore  sent  moderate  men  to  the 
Parliament,  of  constitutional  tendencies,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  middle  class; 
the  south  elected  racUcals  and  socialists,  bred  by  the  unhappy  condition  of  die 
country.  From  1870  to  1880  quarrels  between  conservatives  and  extremists  en- 
dangered the  monarchy;  the  struggle  terminated  in  victory  for  the  Left,  which 
had  in  its  favor  the  dissatisfaction  and  actual  want  created  by  excessive  taxation. 
In  assuming  the  responsibility  of  office,  however,  the  radicals,  greatly  modified 
their  views,  and  by  occasional  compromise  with  the  Right,  preserved  unity  and 
order.  The  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  Triple^  Alliance  involved  heavy  burdens  of 
military  and  naval  expense,  and  her  plunge  into  colonization  cost  her  thousands 
of  men  in  Abyssinia  and  many  millions  of  dollars.  Financial  difficulties  created 
by  this  policy  of  extravagance,  found  expression  in  rioting  .and  Anafchisric 
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demonstrations,  but  the  events  following  upon  the  murder  of  Humbert  I.  by  an 
anarchist  in  1900,  indicated  that,  in  spite  of  many  vexing  internal  problems  press* 
ing  for  solution,  the  unity  of  the  country,  the  existence  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  state  over  the  church  were  safe. 

BUBBIA— The  internal  history  of  Russia  in  the  19th  century  resembled  the 
history  of  the  other  European  countries  in  that  it  presented  a  succession  of 
progressive  and  reactionary  movements  tending  towards  the  ultimate  realization 
of  liberal  ideas;  but  differed  from  the  political  development  of  western  Europe 
in  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  progress  was  slow.  At  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
constitutional  problems  whicti  the  occidental  nations  had  fairly  solved,  in  Russia 
had  not  yet  received  sufficient  consideration.  When  Alexander  I.  became  Czar 
in  1801.  he  was  imbued  with  liberal  ideas.  He  began  his  reign  with  the  conces- 
sion of  many  reforms.  He  even  dreamed  of  a  constitution.  But  the  sudden 
surge  of  the  people  towards  freedom,  the  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas  brought 
back  from  France  by  his  conquering  armies,  and  the  rise  of  secret  societies  made 
him  recoil  to  absolutism.  His  last  acts  were  as  despotic  as  his  early  deeds  had 
been  liberal.  Nicholas,  who  succeeded  him,  was  by  nature  autocratic.  The 
rising  of  the  Decembrists  in  1825,  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1830,  resulted  in  a 
policy  of  repression.  The  Czar  assumed  the  role  of  champion  of  Divine  Rights 
of  Kings,  in  which  character  he  intervened  to  save  the  Austrian  Empire  from 
the  Hungarian  rebels  in  1849.  He  did  establish  elementary  forms  of  local  self- 
government,  he  made  an  attempt  at  codifying  the  laws,  he  considered,  even,  the 
question  of  peasant  emancipation;  but  all  reforms,  he  had  it  understood,  must 
come  spontaneously  from  above,  and  might  not  be  demanded  as  a  right  by 
the  people.  The  outcome  of  the  Crimean  war  struck  a  blow  at  absolutism.  An 
outburst  of  national  resentment,  indicative  of  a  forward  movement  that  had  been 
going  on  in  spite  of  repression,  raged  against  the  despotic  government  and  bureau- 
cracy that  had  weakened  the  nation  and  brought  on  defeat.  Alexander  II.,  who 
succeeded  Nicholas  in  1855  was  not  by  nature  inclined  to  withstand  the  clamor 
for  reform.  The  judicial  system  was  recast,  local  government  widened  and 
confirmed,  education  made  freer.  In  1858  the  liberation  of  20,000,000  crown  serfs 
was  begun,  and  the  question  of  the  freeing  of  private  serfs  was  entrusted  to  an 
imperial  commission  and  district  committees.  From  February  19  to  March  3,  21,- 
000,000  peasants  were  emancipated;  lands  were  granted  them,  i>aid  for  with 
money  lent  them  by  the  state;  the  ancient  mir  or  commune  was  reorganized. 
But  the  Polish  insurrection  created  reaction.  The  appearance  of  terroristic 
Nihilism  between  1870  and  1880,  continued  it.  The  hope  of  a  liberal  regime,  and 
a  constitution,  was  extinguished  by  the  assassination  of  the  Czar  in  1881.  The 
fate  of  his  father  set  Alexander  III.  against  concession;  though  special  com- 
missions were  created  from  time  to  time  to  further  individual  interests  in  the 
country,  the  project  of  a  constituent  assembly  was  abandoned.  Measures  were 
taken  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  peasants,  but  right  of  legislation  was  refused 
them.  To  consolidate  the  State,  the  liberties  of  the  German  provinces  and  of 
Finland  were  attacked,  to  strengthen  the  Church  the  Jews  were  persecuted; 
education  was  watched,  and  the  press  kept  under  censure.  The  accession  of 
Nicholas  II.  gave  birth  to  hopes  which  were  not  fulfilled;  the  will  of  a  young 
man  could  not  prevail  against  the  huge  dead  weight  of  an  oriental  bureaucracy. 
The  need  of  reform  was  still  unsatisfied  in  1900. 

Territorial  Acquisition. — The  progress  of  the  country  in  territorial  acquisition  was 
in  sharp  contrast  with  its  tardiness  in  internal  reform.  Broadly  speaking  the 
direction  of  expansion  was  changed  in  the  19th  century  from  the  west  to  the 
east.  The  European  powers  frustrated  Russia's  designs  on  Turkey,  and  caused 
her  to  turn  her  attention  to  Asia.  After  l8ia,  when  Bessarabia  was  acquired, 
she  made  practically  no  addition  to  her  conquests  in  the  southwest.  In  1856  and 
in  1^8  the  Powers  interfered  in  the  Czar  s  quarrel  with  Turkey,  to  rob  the 
victor  of  his  spoils.  As  a  result  the  independent  Slav  states  of  the  Balkan  arose, 
where  Russia's  influence  might  be  predominant,  but  where  her  rule  could  not 
extend.  On  the  northwest  frontier  Finland  was  acquired  in  1809.  Alexander  I. 
conceded  the  duchy  extensive  rights  of  self  government,  but  at  the  very  end  of 
the  century  these  rights  were  curtailed  b^  imperial  edicts,  and-  a  process  of 
Russification  was  begun,  intended  to  turn  Finland  into  a  mere  province.  Poland 
lost  its  independent  existence  in  1830,  and  its  local  privileges  after  the  insur- 
rection of  1863.  The  process  of  assimilation  with  Russia  was  facilitated  there 
1^  the  identity  of  race  and  similarity  of  language.  In  Transcaucasia,  Georgia 
was  acquired  in  1801,  and  almost  continuous  fighting  till  1864  brought  the 
Russian  frontier  down  to  the  Ararat  mountains,  north  of  Persia,  and  to  the 
Caspian  sea.  In  Central  Asia,  after  1840,  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the 
Khanates  of  Turkestan.    Tashkend,  Samarkand,  and  Khiva  were  subjugated 
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before  1875.  Pressure  southward  extended  Russian  territory  to  the  borders  oi 
Afghanistan  and  brought  it  into  touch  with  India  at  the  Pamir.  In  Siberia  the 
north  bank  of  the  Amur  and  the  maritime  province  of  the  east  were  acquired, 
with  Vladivostock,  a  port  on  the  Japan  sea.  After  1895.  the  acquisition  of 
Port  Arthur,  the  occupation  of  Manchuria,  and  the  exterfsion  of  her  influence 
over  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turicey,  indicated  that  Russia,  having  gone  east  as 
as  she  could,  was  turning  south  upon  China  and  India,  and  tlie  Mohammedan 
monarchies  of  western  Asia.  It  is  her  advance  in  the  far  Orient  that  gave  the 
Slav  empire  the  high  place  it  holds  among  the  Powers.  The  forward  movement 
of  its  soldiers,  merchants  and  railway  engineers,  has  assumed  porteatons  pro- 
portions. 

SPAIK  after  1800  was  ruled  by  the  worthless  Charles  IV^  wno  was  controlled 
by  his  favorite  Godoy,  a  man  subservient  to  Napoleon.  Ferdinand,  the  crown 
prince,  resting  on  his  popularity  with  the  people,  plotted  the  overthrow  of 
Godoy,  and  sought  support  at  Paris.  Napoleon  played  with  both,  enticed  king 
and  prince  to  Bayonne  (1808)  and  forcing  both  to  abdicate,  placed  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  throne.  His  design  was  to  employ  Spain  for  the  destruction  of 
Portugal  which  alone  on  the  continent  had  refused  to  join  him  in  his  commercial 
war  on  Great  Britain.  The  usurpation  of  the  crown  roused  the  country  to  in- 
surrection and  a  revolutionary  junta  carried  on,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
a  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  French.  Wellington,  from  Portngal,  came  to 
their  aid  and  repeatedly  defeating  the  Emperor's  marshals,  shattered  his  power. 
To  muster  the  full  forces  of  the  nation,  the  Cortes  in  1812  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion saturated  with  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution,  providing  for  a  legislative 
assembly,  limited  executive,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  and  the 
abolition  of  clerical  privilege.  Suitable  only  as  an  ideal  to  fight  for  in  times  of 
stress,  in  peace  the  constitution  did  not  appeal  to  the  peasantry,  the  clergy  or 
the  aristocracy,  and  when  Ferdinand  VII.  was  restored  in  1815,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  discarding  the  compact  and  reestablishing  the  old  order  of  things. 
A  revolution  in  1820  forced  him  to  reenact  the  charter  and  gave  the  country  a 
parliamentary  government  for  two  years,  till  France,  as  agent  for  the  Holy 
Alliance  (See  Europe)  interfered  with  arms  to  suppress  the  liberal  movement. 
From  1829  to  1876  Spain  had  httle  peace.  Ferdinand's  abolition  of  the  SaHc 
Law  by  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  succession  of  his  daughter  Isabella,  broi^t 
on  civil  war  with  the  adherents  of  the  legitimate  heir,  brother  of  Ferdinand, 
Don  Carlos.  In  18.^  Christina,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  forced  to  revive  the 
constitution  of  1812,  and  was  driven  from  the  country  when  she  attempted  to 
make  herself  absolute.  Under  Isabella  II.  conservatives  and  liberals  strove  for 
power,  till  the  latter,  weak  from  dissension,  were  cast  out  of  the  kingdom. 
United,  they  returned  in  1868,  and  under  Prim  fomented  risings  throngfaout  die 
country,  which  was  weary  of  the  dissoluteness,  tyranny  and  anarchy  of  Isabella's 
reign.  The  Constitution  was  once  more  regenerated,  and  Amadeus  of  Italy  was 
called  to  be  king.  He  could  not  live  amid  the  strife  of  parties,  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  republic  in  1873.  The  republic  in  turn  gave  way  in  the 
clash  of  militarism,  separatism,  clericalism,  and  Carlism.  Isabella's  son  Alfonso 
XII.,  next  occupied  the  throne,  and  on  his  death  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter, 
and  then  by  his  posthumous  son,  Alfonso  XIII.,  who  at  the  end  of  the  ccnttuy 
still  reigned,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother.  Internally  then,  the  century  was 
one  of  revolution  and  civil  strife  for  the  nation;  and  thotigh  the  final  result 
seemed  to  be  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  government  and  the  Bourbon 
monarchy,  the  danger  of  Carlism  and  clerical  reaction  was  strong  enough  in  1900 
to  alarm  the  supporters  of  liberal  institutions.  Externally,  misfortune  uniformly 
followed  Spain.  She  lost  Mexico  and  the  South  American  colonies  after  1820; 
she  lost  the  remnant  of  her  empire  in  1898.  Economically  her  condition  in  igoo 
was  only  mediocre;  civil  war  had  hampered  agriculture  and  industry,  and  the 
last  foreign  war  seriously  affected  her  commerce.  Hope  existed  only  in  the 
possibility  that  the  loss  of  the  colonies  mi^t  force  Spanish  statesmen  to  confine 
their  attention  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  attempt  its  regeneration  by 
insuring  quiet  and  opportunity  for  the  development  of  is  rich  natural  resources. 

OSOOBAFHIOAL  TJ/IBOOWaXEH.— Arctic  Exffhratten  began  actively  in  1818 
in  renewed  attempts  at  a  Northwestern  Passage.  Later  the  Norrti  Pole  became 
the  aim  of  numerous  expeditions.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  first  object  much  of 
the  north  coast  of  North  America  and  parts  of  the  Arctic  Arrhipelago  were  ex- 
plored. The  names  of  the  two  Rosses,  Franklin.  McClure.  and  Rae.  among 
others,  are  connected  with  the  exploration  of  the  western  half  of  the  Arctic  Zone. 
Of  these,  James  C.  Ross  discovered  the  magnetic  pole  in  1831  and  McQure,  rn 
1854.  accomplished  the  long  desired  Northwestern  Passage.  !n  -file  eastern  hemi- 
sphere the  exploration  of  Spitzbei^Ecn,  Franz  Josef  Land  and       New  SibeiuB 


Islands  proceeded,  and  in  1879-80,  Nordenskjold  effected  the  Northeast  Passage. 
The  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Greenland  were  ascended  by  the  hunters  of  the 
pole.  On  the  east  coast  Scoresby,  master  of  a  whaler  in  1823,  attained  the  latitude 
of  81"  30';  Parry  in  1827,  by  means  of  sledge  journeys  reached  82°  45';  on  the  west 
coast  Kane,  Hayes,  and  Hall,  explored  the  Smith  Sound  region  and  the  straits 
above  it;  Nares  in  1876,  hunting  for  an  open  polar  sea  advanced  to  is"  20';  Lock- 
wood  and  Brainerd  of  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  expedition  carried  the  American 
flag  to  83°  24',  the  "farthest"  point  of  land  known  to-day.  In  tiie  eastern  hemi- 
sphere Naiiscn  in  1895,  by  drifting  and  sledge  journeys,  went  as  far  as  86°  14',  and 
in  the  last  vear  of  the  century  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  reached  the  "farthest  north," 
86°  30'.  This  remarkable  series  of  explorations  disproved  the  theory  of  an  open 
polar  sea  and  established  the  facts  that  Greenland  was  an  island  (Peary  1892).  and 
that  no  extensive  tract  of  land  was  situated  around  the  North  Pole  (Nansen  1895). 
In  the  Antarctic  regions  the  voyages  of  Palmer,  Bellingshausen,  d'Urville, 
Wilkes,  Ross  and  Borchgrevink  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Graham  Land,  Kemp 
Land,  Wilkes  Land,  and  Victoria  Land,  all  supposed  to  be  the  ice-bound  coasts  of 
an  Antarctic  continent.  The  furthest  point  south  was  attained  by  Borchgrevink  in 
igoo. 

On  the  North  American  Continent  the  basins  of  the  Mackenzie  and  the  Yukon, 
Labrador,  Baffin  Land,  and  the  territories  around  Hudson  Bay  were  explored. 
The  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  traversed  in  1804  by  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
who  reached  the  Columbia  river.  Schoolcraft  discovered  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  in  1832.  Pike,  Long,  Bonneval.  Fremont,  Kearney,  Boone,  Emery, 
Hayden,  and  a  host  of  others  explored  and  mapped  the  mountains  and  river  basins 
of  the  Great  West.  In  Souik  America  the  work  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in 
the  regions  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  northern  Andes  put  exploration  upon  a  scien- 
tific  basis.  His  work  was  continued  by  an  army  of  great  naturalists  and  travellers 
who  spread  over  the  entire  continent,  Spix,  Martius,  St.  Hilaire,  Poppig,  Schom- 
burgk.  Darwin,  Agassiz,  Tschudi,  Castelnau  and  Burmeister,  By  1832  the  coast 
line  of  Australia  had  been  well  established  through  the  voyages  of  Bass,  Fiinder 
and  Captain  King.  Evans,  Sturt  and  King  traced  the  courses  of  the  principal 
rivers  between  1814  and  1840.  In  i860  Burke  and  Wills  crossed  the  island  from 
north  to  south,  and  in  1858-62,  Stuart  drew  a  line  of  telegraph  across  the  conti- 
nent from  east  to  wes^t.  Forrest,  Giles.  Warburton  and  Carnegie  explored  the 
desert  regions  of  the  interior.  In  Asia  the  Russians  did  fine  pioneer  work.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century  they  traced  the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia.  A  long  line  of 
explorers,  of  whom  the  greatest  were  Valikhanof,  Fechenko  and  Przevalsky, 
traversed  the  regions  of  Ural,  the  Caucasus,  the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas,  Circassia, 
Turkestan,  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  and  the  country  of  the  Amur.  Tibet  was  still  a 
mystery  at  the  close  of  the  century,  but  important  investigations  had  been  made 
there  by  Hue  in  1845,  the  pundits  Krishna  and  Nain  Singh,  Rockhill,  Schlagio- 
tweit,  Younghusband,  Bonvalot.  and  most  important  of  all.  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  (1893- 
97  and  later).  In  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  century  China  became  well  known 
and  Japan  was  opened  to  western  civilization.  Indo-Cfaina  was  explored  b) 
Gamier  and  Henri  d'Orleans. 

Africa,  the  darkest  of  continents  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  became  the 
richest  field  for  discovery.  The  great  region  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  valleys 
of  the  Niger,  the  Congo,  tbe  Zambesi  and  the  Nile  were  made  in  the  end  more 
familiar  to  the  world  than  the  forests  of  Brazil.  Mungo  Park  had  died  in  1806 
while  attempting  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Congo;  the  true 
course  of  the  former  was  established  before  1830  by  Clapperton.  Denham  and 
Lander.  From  the  western  coast  and  Guinea  the  French  and  English  peneb'ated 
into  Senegal,  Gambia,  Dahomey,  Ashanti  and  reached  the  city  of  Timbuktu.  In  1822 
the  Sahara  was  crossed  for  the  first  time  from  Algeria  to  Lake  Tchad.  After  1850 
Heinrich  Barth  amassed  a  vast  amount  of  information  concerning  the  western 
part  of  the  Soudan.  His  successors,  Nachtigal,  Schweinfurth  and  Rohlfs,  studied  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Soudan  and  the  region  of  the  Sahara.  In  1S58  Burton  and  Speke, 
following  up  the  Nile  to  its  source,  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika,  but  could  not 
prove  it  to  be  the  reservoir  of  the  Nile.  Spcke  also  discovered  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  in  tbe  same  year,  and  later  in  conjunction  with  Grant  and  Baker  found 
the  feeding  places  of  the  Nile  in  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Edward 
Nyanza.  Between  1849  and  1850  David  Livingstone  had  traversed  Africa  from 
the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi  and  bad  crossed  the  continent  from  west  to  east  His 
attempt  to  discover  tbe  source  of  tbe  Zambesi  brought  him  to  Lakes  Tanganyika 
and  Nyassa,  where  he  endeavored  to  determine  the  watershed  between  the  Nile 
and  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic.  In  1867-8  he  discovered  one  of  the  head 
streams  of  the  Congo  without  knowing  that  it  was  the  Congo  he  touched.  It  was 
reserved  for  Stairiey  to  sail  from  Nyangwe,  where  livingstooe  had  stopped,  down 
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the  Congo  to  the  AUantic.  The  voyage  of  Stanley  was  followed  by  activity  among 
explorers  in  Central  Africa.  South  Africa,  the  Soudan,  the  Sahara,  were  traversed 
and  described  repeatedly;  and  the  path  of  the  pioneer  was  followed  by  the  trader 
and  the  colonist.  At  the  end  of  the  century  nineteen'twentieths  of  the  African 
continent  was  parcelled  out  among  the  European  nations. 

In  1800,  three-fifths  of  the  earth's  surface  was  unknown  to  geographers.  In 
1900  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  this  territory  was  still  mysterious. 

COLONIZATION.— The  rise  and  fall  of  colonial  Powers  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury were  determined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  economic  development  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  The  growth  of  European  industry  and  commerce  was 
paralleled  by  the  extension  of  European  influence  over  the  unenlightened  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  Those  nations  which  based  their  prosperity  on  trade  acquired 
new  dependencies  or  developed  old  ones:  those  which  tagged  behind  in  indus- 
trial progress  lost  the  possessions  they  held.  In  the  iKh  and  17th  centuries 
ccilonies  were  looked  upon  as  sources  of  revenue:  in  the  igth  they  came  to  be 
regarded  as  markets.  Colonization,  in  its  latest  phase,  means  not  so  much 
the  transportation  of  a  European  race  to  an  unsettled  land,  as  the  acquisition  of 
tracts  of  inhabited  territory  with  the  intention  of  opening  new  markets  to  the 
suzerain  power. 

In  1800  the  great  colonial  tuitions  were  England,  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Nether- 
lands. France  had  become  practically  of  no  importance;  and  though  the 
immense  territory  of  Louisiana  came  into  her  hands  in  1801,  it  was  passed  on  to 
the  United  States  two  years  later.  England's  dependencies  in  1800,  cominised 
about  three-quarters  of  the  present  extent  of  the  British  Empire.  Omitting 
numerous  small  islands  scattered  over  the  globe,  her  acquisitions  during  the 
century  were  confined  to  Africa  and  Ihe  peninsulas  of  Hindustan  and  Farther 
India.  The  possessions  of  Spain  rivalled  those  of  England  in  importance,  more 
even,  than  in  area.  Her  American  territory  extended  from  Cape  Horn  over  all 
of  South  America  except  Brazil,  over  Central  America  and  Mexico  and  along 
the  Pacific  to  the  Oregon,  or,  if  we  include  Louisiana  which  she  held  for  a 
year  into  the  19th  century,  over  all  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  west  of 
Mississippi.  In  addition,  Spain  held  Florida,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  in  the 
Pacific,  the  Philippine  Islands.  And  while  Great  Britain's  most  extensive 
possessions,  Canada  and  Australia,  were  practically  huge,  unpopulated  tracts 
the  Spanish  colonies  of  America  had  behind  them  300  years  of  dcvelopmenL 
Portugal's  great  possession  was  Brazil.  Holland  owned  Java,  Celebes,  Sumatra, 
the  Moluccas,  and  many  smaller  islands  in  the  East  Indies,  which  enriched  the 
mother  country  with  coffees  and  spices. 

Of  Spain's  Colonial  Empire  there  remained  in  1900,  nothing.  The  system  of 
exploitation  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  domination  in  continental 
America,  within  a  period  of  15  years,  from  1810  to  1825.  Insurrections  in  Cuba 
caused,  in  i8g8,  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  and  ended  in  the  loss  to 
Spain  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The  sale  of  the  Ladrone  and 
Caroline  Islands  to  Germany  reduced  the  Spanish  possessions  to  five  islets  In 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  two  disputed  strips  of  land  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Portugal  lost  Brazil  in  1S22.  In  Africa  her  extensive  but  ill-defined  claims  were 
settled  by  conventions  with  European  powers  which  gave  her  in  Guinea,  Angola 
and  East  Africa,  territory  amounting  to  820,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  8,000,000  Africans.  TA?  Netherlands  acquired  nearly  400,000  square  miles  in 
Borneo  and  New  Guinea,  but  less  than  a  million  inhabitants  with  them.  Their 
great  work  was  done  in  the  development  of  their  old  East  Indian  possessions, 
especially  Java.  With  an  area  of  something  over  50,000  square  miles,  Java 
supported  m  1900  a  population  of  27,000,000  Malays  and  Europeans,  more  than 
five  times  the  number  of  Dutch  in  Holland.  Under  the  "culture"  system  before 
1870,  and  after  that  under  a  modified  form  of  forced  labor  the  inhabitants  of  Java 
were  made  to  support  themselves  and  to  enrich  the  Netherlands.  A  strict  but 
fair  government,  adapted  to  the  character  and  institutions  of  the  East  Indian 
natives,  kept  35,000,000  Malays  contented  and  quiet  under  Dutch  rule. 

England,  in  India,  in  Africa,  and  in  British  America  and  Australia,  increased 
her  empire,  one-third  in  area,  four-fold  in  population,  and  nearly  twenty-fold 
in  wealth.  Warfare  in  India  un  to  1856,  added  to  her  dominions,  the  Central 
Provinces,  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  Oudh,  the  Sind  and  the  Punjab.  The 
Sepoy  Rebellion  of  1857  caused  the  British  government  to  take  the  control  of 
India  out  of  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  1877  the  Empire  of 
India  was  created,  and  in  1886  Burma  was  added  to  it.  In  igoo  England  ruled 
directly  over  250,000,000  natives  in  Hindustan  and  Burma,  and  indirectly  over 
60,000,000  others.  In  Australia,  there  arose  out  of  a  forlorn  little  settlement 
in  New  South  Wales,  the  great  colonies  of  New  South  Wales.  Western  Australia, 
South  Australia,  Victoria  and  Queensland;,  and  in  .xgoo  these,  together  with 
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Tasmania,  were  united  into  a  federation  of  5,000,000  white  men  occupying  2,970,- 
000  square  miles  of  territory.  In  Africa,  Cape  Colony  was  taken  in  1806;  by 
1900,  the  British  advance  had  swept  over  the  two  Dutch  Republics  north  of  the 
Oranee,  and  had  reached  Lake  Tanj^anyika  in  Central  Africa,  ready  to  join  the 
second  wave  of  English  advance  coming  from  the  north,  southward  through  Egypt. 
In  New  Zealand,  New  Guinea  and  Borneo,  Ashanti,  and  in  numerous  islands  of 
the  ocean,  the  rule  of  England  was  established.  Her  colonial  policy,  opposed  to 
that  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  consisted  essentially  in  the  granting  to  colonists  of 
as  much  independence  and  self-government  as  they  were  fit  for,  and  in  the 
endeavor  to  hold  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  together  not  by  forced 
political  bonds,  but  by  the  ties  of  common  interest 

France  and  Germany,  during  the  last  decades  of  the  century,  following  hard  on 
the  opening  up  of  the  Congo  Basin  and  other  parts  of  Central  Africa, 
entered  upon  a  vigorous  career  of  expansion.  The  French  had  conquered 
Algeria  between  1830  and  1848  and  had  been  gradually  extending  their  influence 
over  Tunis  and  the  oases  of  Sahara  south  of  Algeria.  After  1880  they  crossed 
the  great  desert  and  subdued  a  vast  country  in  the  Valley  of  the  Congo,  Da- 
homey, and  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  increased  their  strength  in  Senegal.  They 
subjugated  Madagascar  in  1S86,  and  established  their  authority  in  Tonquin, 
Cochin  China,  Cambodia  and  Annam,  all  in  Farther  India.  Germany  gamed 
territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  Southwest  Africa,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
continent  and  in  Polynesia.  The  United  States  was  bu^  at  the  end  of  the 
century  in  enforcing  its  supremacy  in  the  Philippines.  Prance  and  Germany 
followed  in  general  the  old  Spanish  and  French  system  of  governing  colonies 
from  a  home  office,  with  as  little  autonomy  as  possible  given  to  the  colonists. 
The  character  of  their  subjects,  however,  wild  peoples  almost  entirely,  justified 
in  measure  such  a  course.  As  for  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of  uie  century 
it  had  its  colonial  poli<^  still  to  determine. 
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POPULATION  OP  THE  INCORPORATED  CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND  VILUQE8 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  MORE  THAN  1,000 
INHABITANTS,  I800  AND  ISOO. 

ALABAMA. 


CiUes,  towDB, 
Tillagee,  and 
borooshs. 


Alabama  City  t. 
Alexander  c... 

Anoiston  c  

Atalat  

Athena  t  

Auburn  v  

ATODdalet  

BeHemcr  t  

Birmingham  c... 

Brawton  t  

Bridgeportt  

Colamblat  

Colnmbtanat.... 

Onllmui  c  

DadeTllIet  

Decatnr  c  

Demopolis  c  

Dothan  V  

Bnalej  c  

Bafaula  c  

Avergremt  


Population, 


1900. 


2,376 
1,061 
9,605 
1,901 
1.010 
1,447 
8,060 
6,858 
88,415 

i.r  - 

1,347 
1,182 
1,076 
1,855 

i.iae 

9,114 
3,600 
8,375 
2,100 
4,58e 
1,377 


1690. 


679 
0,9BB 
1,3S4 
fi«0 
1,440 
1,043 
4,fi44 
36,178 
1,115 


900 
654 

1,017 
878 
3,7BG 
1,896 
S47 


4494 


Cities,  towns, 
villagefl,  and 
borongha. 


Florancee  

Fort  Depodt  t . 
Fort  Parne  c  . . 

Oadfldeo  t  

Oenera  t.  

Olrardc  

Qreenabwot... 

QreonvUle  c  

HuDtATlUe  t ., . , 

JafikMtn  T  

JackaooTillet.. 

Jaaper  t  

L^kyettet  

Lanettt  

Marlon  L  

Mobile  c  

MontgomoT  c , 
New  Decatur  c 

Opellkac  

Oumna  t  

Oxford  t  


Population. 


1900. 


18S0. 


6,476 

6,013 

1,091 

618 

1,087 

8,696 

4.183 

3,901 

1,083 
8,8*0 
1,416 

087 

1,769 

8,163 

3,800 

8,008 
1,089 

T,99B 

1,176 

1,28T 

1,061 

TOO 

1,639 

1,889 

8,909 

777 

1,696 

1.S88 

86,409 

81,078 

80,846 

31,888 

4,487 

8,506 

4,346 

8,703 

1,184 

748 

1,873 

•  1,478 

Cities,  towns, 
villages,  and 
bORmgtUL 


Osai*  T  

Phoenix  c  

Piednumt  t  

Pratt  dtj  t  

Prattrille  t  

Roanoke  t  

RQBsellvlllet.... 

Scottsboro  t  

Belma  c  

SbelBeldc  

Talladega  c  

Troy  c  

Tuscaloosa  c  

Tnscnmblac.... 

Tnskwee  t  

Union  springs  t 
Unlontown  t.... 

Warrior  L   

Wilsonville  t.... 
Woodlawat...., 


Popolatlon. 


1900. 


1,5^ 
4,188 
1.745 
8,485 
1,939 
1,166 
1,003 
1,014 
8,718 

s,ess 

8,061 
4,097 
6,094 
3.848 
2.170 
3,684 
1,M7 
1,016 
1,095 
8,8*8 


1890. 


1.1S6 

a.700 

711 
1.916 
734 
681 
S80 
9D9 
T,eB2 
8.T31 
2.055 
8,419 

4jn5 

S.481 
1.808 
3,0*3 
854 


1J06 


ARIZONA. 


Flagstaff  t. 

Globe  t.... 
Jerome  t. . 


1,371 
1,49& 

8,661 


303 

806 

ISO 


Nogslee  t. 
Ptioenix  c 
Prescottc 


1,781 
6,644 
8,559 


1.191 
8,158 


Tucson  c  

Winslow  t  

Yuma  c  


7,381 
1.806, 
1,408 


MM 
868 
1,7a 


Of  the  above  named  10  Incoroorated  places  there  are  oulv  4  that  have  a  popolattoa  in  1900  of  man  than 
SJWO^  namelT,  Tucson  citT,  with  7,631 ;  Phoenix  city,  with  6,644 ;  Preeeott  citr,  with  SJS60,  and  Jerane  tm, 
with  1,801  fn^hltanta.  WtLUUi  B.  HBnuM.  iXpMfor^U*  Omtm. 

ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphla  t. . . 

8,789 

2,455 

Arkansas  Citj  t. 

1,091 

1,040 

619 

Batesville  c  

2,827 

8,IS0 

Bentonvtllet.... 

1,848 

l,6n 

Blsckrockt  

1,400 

761 

1,046 

1,610 

Camden  c  

8,840 

2.571 

Clarendon  t 

1,840 

1,060 

1,066 

987 

Coalhlllt.  

1,841 

803 

8,003 

1,907 

1.008 

1,456 

De  C^aeen  t.   

1.800 

1.060 

456 

Eureka  Springa  c 

8,578 

-8,706 

FayeUerillec ... 

4,061 

3,Hi 

Ford2fc«  L. . . . 

Forrest  c  

Fort  Smith  c. 

Onrdon  t  

Hamburg  t, . , 
Harrison  t. , , . 

Helena  c  

Hopet  

Hot  Springs  c 
Huntington  t. 
Jonesboro  c . . 
Junction  c... 
Little  Bock  c. 
Magnolia  t... 
Malvem  t. . . . . 
Marlonnat... 
Heu  t  


i,no 

1,861 
11.687 
1.045 
1,860 
1,661 
6,5fiO 
1.644 
9,978 
1,396 
4,506 
1,361 
38,807 
1,614 
1,682 
1,707 


980 
1,081 
11,811 
808 
655 
1,438 
6,169 
1,987 

%1I 

2,005 


25,674 
1,486 
1,530 
1,136 


Monticdlot  

Morrillton  c  

Newport  t  

Paraeould  c  

Pinebluff  c  

Prescottt  

Rogers  t  

RuHsellville  t  

Searcy  t  

Silosm  Springs  L 
Springdalet.  ... 

Stamps  t  

StatgartG  

TexaAana  c . . . . 
Van  Buren  c. . . . 
Wynne  t  


1,B7V 
1.707 
3,866 
S.3S4 
11,496 
8,006 
3,168 

i,aff 

1.9S6 
1,748 
1,251 
1,081 
1,858 
4.914 
3JST8 
1.681 


1,885 
1.644 
WTI 
1,6B6 
9.953 
1.9B7 

ijm 

1.3B 
1.306 

8a 
9n 

Ti» 


CALIFOBNIA. 


Alameda  c  

Anaheim  t.  

Auburn  G  

Bakerefield  c  

Belvedere  t  

Benlclac  

Berkeley  t  

Chico  c  

Col  ton  c  

Colusa  t  

Corona  c  

Emeryville  t. . . . . 

Eureka  c  

Fort  Bragg  c  

Fresno  c  

Giiroy  c  

Grass  Valley  c . . 

Hanfordc  

Hay  ward  t.   


16,461 
1,466 
2,060 
4,830 
1,484 
8,761 

18.214 
2.040 
1,800 
1,441 
1.484 
1,016 
7.387 
1,590 

13,470 
1,880 
4,719 
3,089 
1,966 


11,165 
1.873 
1.593 


8.361 
6,101 
8,894 
1,815 
1,836 


22S 
4,6« 

946 
10.81  B 
1,004 


,948 
i,U9 


HeLldsburg  c. 
Holllster  t.... 

Kem  c  

Lincoln  c  

Llvermore  t. . 
Long  Beach  c 
Los  Angeles  c 
IjOS  Gatos  c. . . 
Martinez  t.... 
Marysville  c. 

Merced  C  

Modesto  C... 
Monrovia  c. . 
Montereyc. .. 

Napa  c  

NaUonai  City. 
Nevada  City  t 
Oakland  e..,. 
Oruig«  c  


1.869 
1,816 
1,891 
1,001 
1.498 
8,353 
103,479 
1,915 
1,380 
8,497, 
1,900 
2,0*4 
1,805 
1,746 
4,036 
1,066 
3,860 
60,960 
1,816 


1,486 
1,884 


901 
1,891 

664 
60,395 
1,658 
1,600 
8.991 
3,009 
8,401! 

907 
1,668 
4,895 
1,868 
8,a»4 
48i688 


PacMlc  Grore  c. . 

Palo  Alto  t  

Pasadena  c  

Paseo  Roblea  c. . 

Petal  nma  c  

Placervillec... 
Plessanlon  t. . . . 

Pomona  c  

Red  Bluff  c  

Redding  c  

Red  lauds  c  

Redwood  c  

RIvmidec  

Rocklln  c  

Sacramento  c... 

SL  Belena  t  

Salinas  c  

9an  Bernardino  c 
Su)»«Hoe.. 


1,411 

1,886 

1,666 

9.117 

1,831 

W 

8.871 

8.693 

1,748 

1,690 

1,100 

5,636 

8,684 

8,750 

3,606 

8,9*6 

1,SI 

4,797 

1,90* 

1,658 

iS!* 

r.9ja 

4.819 

1,060 

1,066 

38,383 

86JB6 

1.681 

1,7IB 

3,804 

2jm 

6,160 

4jm 

i7,no 

ISM 
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CAUFOBNIA— Omltetted. 


CItiSS,  tOWDB, 

TUlagee,  and 
borangha. 

Popolatlon. 

1900. 

laeo. 

San  PrsnclwoG. 

Sod  Leaadro  t. .. 
San  Laie 

Obispo  c 
San  Hateoc  

848,788 
SlJtOO 
8,808 

896,997 

18,060 

8,081 
1.8SS 
1,787 

^en 

4.038 

8,996 

San  Pedro  c 
San  Rafael  c  

Santa  Barbaia  c. 

1.^ 
8,290 
3.8S8 
^864 

Cities,  Urame, 
villagee,  and 
boroogbs. 


Santa  Clara  t  

Santa  Cnixc  ..  . 
Santa  Monica  c. . 
Santa  Roaac... 

Sanaalltot  

SclmaL   

Sonora  c  

SoDtb  Pasadena  c 
Stockton  c... 
Tnlarec  


Popn]atk>n. 


lOOO. 


8.660 
5,669 
S.067 
6,673 
1,6SS 
l.OBS 
1,982 
1,001 
17.S06 
8;S16 


1S90. 


6,596 
1^ 
5,890 
1,834 
1,150 
1,411 
688 
14,4U 
8,087 


Cities,  towns, 
vlllagea,  and 
borongba. 


Ukiab  c  

VacaTiUoL.. 

Vallejo  c  

Venturac... 

Vlsalla  G  

Watsonvlllec. 
Whittierc.. 
Woodland  c. 
Vrekat.  


PopDlaU«>, 


1900. 


i,e» 

I,!SO 
7,965 
9,470 
8,085 
8,588 
1.590 
8,8B6 
J, 


COLORADO. 


Alamosa  t  

Aoaeondat.  

Aspen  G  

BUekHawkt... 

Boulder  c  

Baena  VlBtat... 

Cnvon  c  

C^vl  OitT  t . . . 
Colorado  Cltjr  t. . 
Ocdorado 

Springs  c 
Cripple  Creek  t. . 

Denver  c  

DnranBo  c  

Blrrlal  


1,141 
1,059 
8.803 
1,200 
6.150 
1,006 
8.775 
8,114 
8,BU 

81,0K> 
10,147 
183,850 
8.817 
I,S81 


97S 


s,ioe 

1.06 
8,880 


8,885 
8,480 
1,788 

11,140 


106,718 
8,726 


Florence  c  

Fort  Collliwc... 

Georgetown  t  . . . 
Glenwood 

Sprli^  t 

Qloberllle  t  

Golden  City  

aoidncod  t  

Orand  Junction  c 

Greeley  c.  

Gnnnisont  

Idaho  Sprlnigi  t.. 

La  Junta  t ,  

Las  Animas  L . . . 
Leadville  e  


a,?28 

3,0M 
1,418 

1,350 

9,m 

8,158 
3,191 
3,503 
8,083 
1,900 
i,BOi 
8.613 
1,193 
13,455 


2,011 
1,927 

980 


8,080 
8,396 
1,106 
1,838 
1,489 

eu 

10,884 


LiMinnQntt..., 
Loveiand  r. . . . 

Haoilon  t  

Hontroee  t  

Ourar  c  

Pueblo  c  

Rocky  Ford  t . 

Salida  c  

Sil\-ertont.... 
Sterllngt..  .. 
iTellariaet..., 

'Trlntdad  c  

Victor  G  

Victor  t  

Walsenbo^t. 


8.201 
1,091 
1.803 
1,81 
8,19G 
38,167 
8,018 
8,782 
1." " " 
1,009 
8,446 
5,846 
1,174 
4,986 
1,088 


COHHECnCUT. 


Aneonla  c. ... 

Bethel  b  

Branford  b. . . 
Bridgeport  C. . 

Bristol  b  

Danbory  c  . . . 
Daolelson  b.. 

Derby  c  

Greenwich  b.. 
Gnllfordb.  . 
Hartford  c... 
Jewctt  City  b. 


18,681 
8,561 
8,478 

70,990 
6,S«j 

16,637 
8,883 
7,930 
8,430 

8,885 

46,866 

16,562 

1,613 
79,850 
8,284 

68.880 
1,934 

Lttchfleldb.... 

Herlden  c  

Hiddletown  c. 
Nangatuck  b... 
New  firlt^n  c. 
New  Canaan  b. 
New  Haven  c. . 
New  London  c. 

Norwalk  c  .  

Norwich  c. .. 

Pntnam  c  

Rockvllle  c... 


1,180 

1,056 

85,296 

81,652 

0,589 

9,018 

10,541 

36,996 

16,619 

i.aM 

108,087 

81,898 

17,W8 

13,787 

6.136 

17,851 

16,156 

6,867 

7,387 

7,778 

Slielton  b  

SoathinKton  b... 
Soatb  Norwalk  c 
Staff ordSpringi  b 

Stamford  c  

StoningtoD  b. . . 
Torrington  b. . . 
Waliingfordb.. 
WnterbQiyc.  .. 
West  Haven  b  . 
Willlmantlc  c... 
Winated  b  


8,837 
8.411 
6,501 
3.460 

16,907 
8,878 
8.860 
6,T37 

45.869 
5,847 
8,987 
6,804 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware  c... 

Dover  t  

Georsetownt, 
HarrTngton  b. 
lAorel  t  


1,138 

1.658 
1,342 
I3« 


8,061 
1,368 


Lewea  t   

Mlddletowu  t . . . 

Hllfordt.  

Newark  t.  


8,859 
1,667 
2.600 
1,818 

1,^ 
3.565 
1,191 

Newcastle  c. . , 
Seafordt.  ... 

Smyrna  t  

Wiunbigtim  c 


8.860 
1.7S4 
3,168 
n,B08 


FLORIDA. 


Apalacblcola  c. 

Bartow  t  

Saytona  t  

DeLandt  

Pemandina  c. . 
Fort  Brook  L.. 
Gainesville  c. 
High  Sprii«8 1 
JackBonvUfa  e. 
Key  Westc... 


3.077 
1,983 
1,690 
1.449 
8,845 
1,135 
8,633 
1,5(U 
SS.4SB 
17,114 


8,787 
1,386 

771 
1,113 
8,808 

448 
8,790 


17,901 
16,090 


Eissimmee  c 

LakeCi^L. 
Iceland  t.  . 
Live  Oakt.. 

Miami  c  

Milton  t  

Monticcllo  t. 

Ocala  c  

Orlando  c... 
Falatkae.... 


Pensacola  c  

Port  Tampa 

City  I 
St.  Augnetine  c. 
St-Petersbni^tt. 
Sandfordc...  . 
1,318'  TallataasiKcc... 

3,90-l|;Tampac  

,  West  Tampa  c. 


17,747 

1,867 
4,?r2 

i,6re 

1,460 
3,061 
15,889 


GEORGIA. 


Abbernia  t, .  , 

1,169 

667 

Albuy  c  

4.606 

4,008 

7.674 

6,896 

1,801 

403 

Athens  c... 
Atlanta  c... 
Aagnsta  c. . 
Bambrldge  t. 


10.24,1 
89.873 
39.441 

S,W1 


66.583 

83.300 

1,668 


BamesTllle  t. 
I  Blue  Ridge  t., 

.Bmnswifikc. 


Biieiia  Yiuta  t. . . 
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QKOBOIA— anamiMl. 


(SdM,  towns, 
TfHaiia,  Hid 
Iwroufthii. 


Dntord  t  

C&millB  t  

Carroll  ton  t  

Cartersvtllec... 

Cedftrtownt  

Cocliran  t  

Colombui  c  

ConTPTi  t  

Coraele  t  

CoTlnf;toi)  t  

Catbbert «  

Dablonqta  t. . . . . 

Oalton  c  

Darien  e  

Dawson  t  

Decatur  t  

DoafFlaBvllla  t. . . 

Da bun  c  

Eastmaa  t  

Kaat  Point  t.  .. 

Aatontonc  

Xdgcwood  t  

EllMrton  t  

Fitzgerald  e  

Forsyth  e  

VortOaliML... 


Popolttkw.     I    ClUea,  towm, 
I    vilbigea,  and 
1800.   I'  borongba. 


1, 
1,061 
l.MS, 
3,135 
2,888 

1.  BSl 
17,614 

1.606 
3.4T3 
3,068 
3,641 
1,855 
4.315 
1.739 
S,S26 
1,418 
1,140 

2,  W 
1.236 
1,316 
l.ftSJ 
1^ 
S.8M 
1,817 
1,178 
I,SI»i 

I 


5,171 
1,«B 


17.308 

t.m 

1,678 
1.S23 
2,328 

8B6 
8,010, 
1,491 1 
2.2S1, 
1,013| 

86S 

688 
1,062 

738 
1,682; 


486  Fort  Valley  t... 
866.  OalBeavlllec.... 
1,151,  OreeiiEboroc... 

OrifflD  c  

Har  m  on  V  Grove  t 

Hartweli  t  

UawkinsvUlet.. 

Jackson  t  

Le  Omnge  c. 

Utbonlat  

Loalevlllet  

Lumpkin  t  

McHae  t  

Macon  c  

Madison  c  

Marietra  c  

Mllledgevillee... 

Monroe  c  

Monlfcello  t  

Honltrie  t  

Xewnan  c  

tialtman  t  

Richland  t  

HCMDO  C  

Boewdl  t  


1.W7 


Pofwlstloii. 


CitiSB,  tOWIH, 

TillagM,  and 
borangha. 


1] 

1,732  SwdersviUe  c... 
3i2U2[  iBavannah  c.  -. . . 

1,313  Seville  t  

lijsOS  Social  Circlet.. 

Sll  SpMUt  

 I  SUtesborot.... 

1,756:  Snmmervilta  t. . 
Talbotton  t.... 
lUlapooea  c... . 

Tennillc  t  

Tliomaaton  t  . . 
iThomasvIlle  t. . 

Thomson  t  

Tifton  t  

Toccoa  t  

Trion  t  

Valdosta  c  

Vienna  t  

Warrenton  L... 
Washinf^ton  v.. 

Wajcroea  t  

Warnesboro  v.. 
West  Point  c... 

Winder  t  

Wrl|!btavtltc  t. . 


Pc^aUaiion. 


U,244 

UWi 
1.1>7 
8,H6| 
1,1S1 
«,1SKI 
1.121; 
1,714 

fi,sa 

1,164' 
1,381' 

«,itt:' 

1,926 
5,613 
I,Offi' 
1,11s: 
3,300. 
\9W| 

l.TDT 
1,1-15 

1,1S7, 

i 


1,1411 
1,«H 
961 

1,l8t 
b.Sl4 
636 


1.120 
»7 

2,661 
SSP 
974 

9,60 

3,aH 

i,ni 

1^ 
SOB 


IDAHO. 


DoIhcc  

B.9S7 

Oroiigtivlllf  t  

1.132 

Idaho  Falls  c. .. 

l.aM 

2,1£> 

1 

2.3111  Maladev   1,030 

6W  'Monti>ellffrc   1.44ll 

....llMoBcowt   2.4»«| 

8ID'  Pocait'Uoc   4,010' 


i,a6t!. , 

Wallace  c 

.1  ua' 

Law 


MI 


ILLINOIS. 


2,023 

1,321 

1,162 

987 

2,061 

1,601 

1,336 

1,014 

14,210 

10.294 

1.826 

2,257 

S.610 

S.296 

l.OW 

1,783 

Arlington 

BeightB  T. 

1,38U 

1,444 

1,201 

lOU 

ADSUinptloD  V... 

1,702 

1,076 

1.6.41 

1,357 

1,686 

914 

1,270 

1,17H 

1,281 

8T4 

1,140 

1.077 

24.147 

I9,6BS 

Averyville  v, ..  . 

1,673 

Barrfngloii  v.  . . . 

l.ItU 

848 

Uarry  c  

1.643 

l,:iil 

8.871 

8513 

KeardBlowii  c. . . 

4.987 

BellcTiiiec  

n.m 

15.361 , 

Belvldcrec  

0,987 

8,857i 

1.484 

1,129 

],3t1 

B89; 

Bloominf^ii  c... 

2S,S86 

20,48(, 

Mae  Inland  v.. .. 

6.114 

8.8i9 

1.660 

2.150 

1,518 

 1 

8,279 

4,6(1 

1,671 

eo8| 

1,019 

Banker  HUlc... 

1,879 

1,269 

2,490 

2,314. 

1,016 

096 

12,646 

10,824 

OamMdM  v. . . . 
Camp  Point  T.... 

1,S46 

940 

1,M0 

1,190 

Canton  c  

('arbondale  c  

Carbon  Hill  c... 

Carllnvlliec  

Carlyle  c  

Carml  c  

Carpenuirsville  v 

Carrol  I  ton  c  

Cortcrville  c  

Carthage  t  

(.'a*cy  c  

Ccnlrnlfa  c  

Cerro  Gordo  v. . . 
Champaign  c. .  .. 

Charleston  c  

Ctaatsworth  t .. . . 

Cbcnoa  c  

Chester  v  

Chicago  c  

ChicagoUelghtsv 

Chillicothc  c  

Clinton  c  

Coal  City  

Cobden  v  

Colchester  c  

Colfax  V  

Coilinsvilie c  ... 

Columbia  t  

Crotty  V  

Cuba  c  

Danville  c  

Decamr  c  

Dekalb  c  

Delavan  c  

Dea  Plaiues  v.... 

Dixon  c  

Dolton  V  

Downers  Qrove  v 

Duqnoln  c  

Dvrfgbt  T  


6,5ru: 
8.318 
1.352 
8.508 
1,874 
2,939 
1.002 
2,356 
1.749 
8,104 
1.600 
6,781 
1,008 
9,0Wf 
6,488 
1.038 
1.512 

i.m 

1,6W.5:7i 

5.100 
1, 

4,4,'» 
2.607 
1.084 

i.Hse 

4.021 
1,197 
1.086 
1.198 
16.851 
20,764 
5,g(M 
1.301 
1,666 
7,917 

1.:^ 

2,108 
4,358 
2,018 


2.382. 

1,:S4 
B,7» 

7S1 
2,868 

960 
1,064 

814 
4.768 

8S9 
5,1 
4.186 

827 
1,220 
8,708 
1,009,850 

i',63i 
2,698 
1,(CT 
OtH 
1,648 

8.406 
l,2(rr 
1,190 
1,114 
11,401 
16,811 
2,679 
1,176 
060 
5,161 
1,110 
090 


Eorlvlllec  

Ban  Dnbuqne  c . 

Eaat  Dundee  v  . . 

East  St.  Louise. 

Edlnbnrg  v  

Ed  wards  vl  lie  c. . 

*ifffl"ghiim  c  

Eldorado  t  

Elgin  c  

Rlmboret  v  

Elmwoodt  

El  Paso  c  

Eureka  c  

Bvanston  e  

Falrbnryc   

Palrtlelcl  c  

Farmer  c  

Farmiogton  c.  . . 

Flora  c  

Forrcaton  t  

Fort  Sheridan  v. 

PreeburK  v  

I  Freeport  c  

Pnlton  c  

OaJenaa  

'Oalesbnic  e  

iGalva  L.V  

I  Gardner  V  

jOenceeoc  

Geneva  c  

;0«aoa  v  

Germantown  v.. 

iGibson  c  

I  Oilman  c  

Giiard  c  

iGleacoc  v  

lOolconda  v  

Omite  c 


4Wi«MarviHec... 


lOieeiilleU  e. 


1,122 
1.146 
1.417 

29.6GS 
1,071 
4,157 
8.774 
1.446 

28.433' 

1J88 
1.441 

1.661 
19.2S9  , 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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ILUNOIB- CbMAMMtf. 


Cmw,  towns. 


PopaUtkaL 


OMiiTlew  v.. 
GncDTlIlec.. 

OriggBvflle  c  

Orosedale  V...., 
Hamilton  c. . . 

Bvlem  V  

Barri«biirg  t. . . . . 
B«mrdc.... 
BwTeyc  

Bcnry  c  

Berrfn  c  

BlcU&iid  c... 
Bteblaud  Park  c 
Hfllsboroc... 
BlDBdateT.... 

Bomer  ▼  

Boopeatosc.... 
JiduonvlUa  c. . . 

JaaBVTilto  c  

Jtdlefc  

JoDwboro  c. . 
KKWley  v.... 
Kuakeec... 

Kansaa  V  

KelthBbargc  

Kewaoeo  c  

Klnmondyc... 
KlrVwood  v... 
Knozvillec... 

Ijxoae  

LaddY  

Lagrange  v... 
La  Il&rpe  c. 
Lake  Foraat  c. . . 

Lanark  c  

Laaallec  

LawrencevlUe  c. 
LebanoDC.... 
LemontT..., 

Unat  

Leroy  c  

Lewletowa  c. . . 

Lexinstoo  C  

Lincoln  c  

Utcbfleld  c  

Lockport  V  

HcHenry  v  

HcLeansboro  c. . 

Uacomb  c  

UadiBon  t  

Marengo  c  

Karl  on  c  

KariBaa  y  

Maraoc  

Uatreillea  c  

Ifarsbatlc.  

Martinsville  T... 
HaHcontah  c, 

Ha«on  c  

Mattoon  c. . . . 
Marwood  v. . . 
Melroae  Park  v.. 
Mendotac... 
MctropoUfl  c... 


itoa 


1,065 
1,019 
9^ 

i.m 

1,111 
1,844 
4.06& 
2,002 
£,602 
6.395 
S,2B8 
1,637 
1,559 
I.ffTO 
3,800 
1,8ST 
2.078 

],oeo 

S.S23 
16,078 
3,517 
2a,36a 
1,130 
1,004 
13,5)H 
1,040 
1,566 

1,  ^1 
1,008 
1.6S. 
1,601 
1.S84 
3.SG9 
1,591 
2,215 
1,306 

10.446; 
1,300 
1,812 

2,  m 

1,252 
1.629 
2,504 
1,415 
8,962 
5,018 
2,650 
1,013 
1.758 
6,875 
1,»7B 
2,005 
2,510 
l.OBfl 
U18 
2,550 
«,07( 
1,000 
2,171 
1.1 
0,022 
4.532 
2,602 
8.736 
4.DS) 


1,866 
1,400 


i,aoi 


1,738 
1^ 


1,512 


1.857| 
2,163 


1^ 
917! 
1,9111 
12.935 
8,207 


9» 
fl,OeS 
1,037 
1,484 
4,569 
1,045 

tM9 
1.728 
1,W> 


2,314 
1,113 
1,2U9 
1,296 
9,856 
SG6 
1,686 


1,270 
1^ 
2,166 
1.187 
6,726 
5,811 
2,449 
979 
1.355 
4,062 


1,445 
1,3.3« 

87C 
1,164 
2,210 
1,000 

77V 
2,032 
1.869 
0383 


CiUGa,toWIU, 
vlUagea,  and 
boroaglu. 


S.(H2 
S.673 


Milfordv  

MilUtadtv  

Hlnonk  c  

Molina  c  

Homencec  

Monmouth  c... 
Mooticclloe..... 
Morgan  PariiT.. 

Morrac  

Morrison  c  

MoQud  c  

Mt  Canned  c  

Mt  Carroll c... 
ML  Morris  v.... . 

Mt.  OJIve  T.  

Mt.  Pulaeklc... 
Mt  Sterltng  t... 
Mt.  Veroon  c... 
Moweaqua  v..... 
Murphysboto  C. . 
Napervillec... 

NaehvIUe  c  

Nauvoo  G  

Neogu  V  

NewmaDC  

Newton  c  

NUwood  V.  

Nokomia  c  

Nwinal  t  

North  Chicago  T. 
North  Peoria  T.. 
NortkUtkaT... 

Oaklandc  

OdeU  V  

Odinv  

O'Fftllon  T  

Olney  c  

Onargar  

Oquawka  v  

Ur^ion  c  

Ottawa  c  

Palatine  V  

Pana  c  

Paris  c  

Park  Ridgav.... 

Paxton  c  

Pwatontca  v  

Pekin  c  

I'eoria  c  

Peotonc  V  

Pern  c  

Pctt-rsbnrg  c  

PiuckoervUle  c, 

Pltlpfleldc  

Piano  c  

Polo  c  

Pontiac  c  

Princeton  c  

Prophets  town  t, . 

Quincy  c  

liantoal  v  

Itedbadc  

Itldgely  T  

River  Forest  v.. . 

Riverside  V  

Klverton  t.  


PopolatJfliL 


190IX 


1,077 
1,1 12 
2,546 

17,248 
2.086 
7,460 
1.'"'" 
2,329 
4,278 
2.306 
2,706 
4,ail 
1,905 
1,048 
2,935 
l.tHS 
1.060 
^2le 
1.478 
6,463 
2,620 
2,184 
1,821 
1,126 
1,166 
1.630 
1,378 
1,871 
3.795 
1.150 
2.358 
1,150 
1.108 
1,000 
1,180 
1,367 
4,280 
1,270 
1,010 
1,677 

10,688 

i,(m 

6.580 
6,105 
1,340 
8,086 
1,045 
8,420 

50,100 
1,003 
6.863 
2,80? 
2,357 
2,203 
1.634 
1,860 
4,266 
4,023 
1,148 

36,262 
1.207 
1.100 
1,160 
I.5a& 
1,551 
1^11 


UK. 


967 
1,186 
£.316 
12,000 
I,6» 
5,036 
1,643 
1,007 
8,668 
3,068 


Cltka,  towns, 
yiOMget,  and. 
boroogha. 


3JS-6 


3,238 
848 
a,88U 
2.216 

2,m 

1,208 

m 

990 
1,428 


1,805 
8,409 


fioUnwn  c  

Bochelle  c  

Hock  Falls c... 

Rockford  c  

Hock  Island c... 
Koodhotisec... 

BosevilloT  

Rossville  r  

Buahvillec.  

St.  Anne  ▼  

St.  Charles  c  

St.  Elmo  t  

i,m,  Salem  c  

805"8andovalT  

1.986  Sandwich  e  

1,857;  Savanna  c  

1,6&5|  Sbawncetown  c . 

SheBeld  t  

SbelbyvUlec... 

Sheldon  v  

SfM^to  V  

apartac  «... 

'  Springfield  c  

Spring  VaJkj  c . 

Staonton  c  

SiMling  c  

Streator  c  

Sullivan  c  

^nnuier  c  

Sycamore  c  

l^ylorvlllec.... 
Tolucac.  ...... 

TonloD  t  

Trenton  c 
Troy  c 
Tvseola  c 
Upper  Alton  c... 
Urbanac 
Vendalia  c. 
Vanlce  c. 
Vwinont  V 
Vienna  c 
Vlrden  c 

Virginia  C  

Warren  v  

WanawL  

Washington  c. . . 

Waterloo  c  

Watsekac  

Waukegan  c  

Waveriyc  

Wenonac  

West  Chicago  v. 
Weet  Dundee  v, , 
West  Hammond  V 
WeetvlUe  v. 
WheatoDC. 
Whitehall  c 
Wilmettev. 
WilmingioDC... 
Winchester  o.. . . 
WinnetkaT.... 
1,007  ;WiiistanleT 

PaikT 
Woodstock  c... 
Wyoming  c. ... 


1.086 
1,0M 
.  996 
SOO 
817 
866 
3,881 

m 


1,566 

9,ge& 

891 
6,077 
4,006 

987 
8,187 
1.UM 
6.847 
41,0iM 

717 
5.550 
2,312 
1.2DH 
2,2».'> 
l.»» 
1,7W 
2.784 
8,896! 

604' 
31,494 
1,074 
I,17fl; 


1,127 


Populatbiii. 


i9oa 


1,688 
2.078 
2.176 
81,051 
19,498 
2,351 
1,014 
1,436 
2,2Sa 
1,000 
2,675 
1,060 

i,im 

1,258: 
2,620 
3,825 
1,608 
1,285 
3,546 
1,108 
1,000 
2,Mli 

34.1501 
6,2141 
2.786; 
6,8091 

14,0791 
2,39»l 
1,268: 
8,653! 
4,248 

2,e:>9 

1,057 
1,706. 
1,08U, 
2.569 
2,373 
5,728 
S.065 
2,450 
1.1951 
1.217! 
2,280| 

i,aool 

1.1B7I 
2.385, 
1,459: 
2,114: 
«.605| 
9.42fi; 
1.67SI 
l,4Nfii 
1.877 
1.34X1 
2.935 
1,605 
2.345 
2.030 
2,300 
1,420 
1,711 
1,838 

1,053 
2,502 
1,277 


mo. 


i,aBr 

1,789 
1,900 
28AM 
18,631 
2,800 

788 

8» 
2,031 

718 
1.680 

851 
1,493 

884 
2.616 
8.007 


008 

8.162 
910 
538 
1.979 

24,968 
8387 
a.209 
53M 

11,414 
1,468 
1.087 
2.987 
2.80 


90 
1.384 

826 
1.807 
1303 
SJill 
8,144 

m 

1.166 

1.610 
1.602 
1.172 
2.721 
1.301 
1.8E0 
2.017 
4,915 
1,337 
1.053 
1,506 
873 


1,822 
1.061 
1,408 
1,67« 
1^ 
14m 


1,683 
1,116 


INDIANA. 


Albany  t  

Albion  t  

Alexandria  c  

Anietson  c  

Angola  t  

Arcadia  t  

Aigos  t  

Al&leyt  

AOMntM  t  

Attica  c  


3,116 
1,824, 
7,221 
20,178 
2,141 
1.418 
1,307 
1,040 
1,000 


671 
l,jiiO 
715 
10.741 
1,840 


Auhnrn  c.  

Aurora  c  

Bateavillet  

Bedford  c  

Bom  t  

670  :Bloomfleldt.... 
1,101  Bloomlngtonc. 

Blaltton  c  

BooBville  t  

Bourbon  t  


8,306 
8,645; 
1,381 
6,116 
1,037 
1,568 
6,460 
4.479 
8,849 
1.187 


2,415 
9,929 
1,160 
8,351 
M4 
1,229 
4,018 
S.68n 
1381' 
L064. 


Brasil  c  

Bremen  t  

Brookvillet  

BrowDstown  t... 

BntJer  t  

Cambridge  City  t 

Cannelton  e  

Carthage  t  

Cloerot.   

dufea^let..  .. 


7,786 

^906 

1.671 
2.087 

1.076 

2,098 

1.429 

2,063 

2.621 

1.761 

1.7BB 

2,186 

1,001 

1,028 
1.S03 

482 

081 

2,370 

i,an 
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CSttn,  towni, 

Population. 

boronglw. 

1900^ 

1800. 

i,S08 

CUnton  c  

8,916 

1  OAK 

OolwabUGlt^... 

8,0^7 

8,180 

6,719 

Cooneaville  c... 

6,886 

4,648 

1,416 

991 

1,610 

880 

9,S1S 

1,891 

Cnwrordivllle  c 

6,649 

6,069 

Crown  Point  t . . 

8,886 

1,907 

1,808 

1,560 

4,142 

8,148 

8,186 

1,9SS 

8,187 

1,094 

But  Chicago  c. . 

8,411 

1,SS5 

Baton  t  

1,507 

1,830 

2,081 

16,184 

11,800 

18,960 

S,8M 

50,007 

50,706 

IPilmioQnt  t 

8,806 

1,4S! 

1,800 

680 

FOrtville  t  

1,006 

080 

Fort  Wayne  c... 

45,115 

86,888 

1,489 

1,835 

7,100 

6,910 

FranUIn  c  

4,005 

8,781 

1,464 

690 

8,010 

8,767 

8,6SS 

145 

1,076 

748 

Ooodlaod  t 

1,806 

889 

7,810 

0,088 

GteeocasUe  c... 

8,001 

J  son 

4,489 

8,100 

Oreensbnrgc... 

6,084 

8,606 

Oreentown  t..... 

1  MI' 

Greenwood  t. . . . 

1,S08 

m 

12,378 

6,488 

Hartford  City... 

6,018 

8,887 

Hobart  t  

1,890 

1,010 

1,068 

1,009 

Howell  t  

1,481 

Hnntlngbarg  c, . 

8,597 

8,107 

Huntington  c  

9,491 

7,8» 

Indianapolis  c. . . 

160.1H 

105,486 

1,709 

650 

1,868 

l;l8i 

Jttfmmrlllee.. 

10,774 

10,066 

CltkB,  towns, 
YiUagea,aikl 


Jonecboro  t  

KeDdallvllle  c. . . 

Kentlandt  

Knlghtatown  t.. . 
KnlgbtBville  t. . . 

Knox  t  

Kokomo  c  

Ladoga t  

Lafaj^ette  c  

Lagrange  t  

Laporte  c  

Lawrenceboigc. 

LelMDon  c  

Liberty  t  

LIgonfer  c  

Ltnton  C  

Uiganaportc... 

Loogootee  t  

Lowell  t  

HadiMn  e  

Uarlonc  

Mftrtingvillec... 
Mlcblnn  City... 
Hiddletown  t... 

Uiehawaka  c  

Mitchell  t  

HoDon  t  

Uontexumat  

Honticello  t  

Montpelier  c  

Mt.  Vernon  c  

Hnnclec  

Nappanee  t  

New  Albany  c... 

Newbnrg  t  

New  Caatlet.... 
New  Harmony  t. 
Noblesvillec... 
NortlL 

Haacbester  t 
NorUi  Vernon  C . 
Oakland  City  t. . 

Orleans  t  

Oflgoodt  

OwensTillet.. ... 

Paolit  

Pendleton  t  

Perae  


Population. 


1900. 


1,888 
8,864 
1,006 
1,943 

i,in 

1,466 

]O,0O» 
1.176 

16,116 
1,708 
7,118 
4,886 
4,466 
1,449 
8  881 
8,071 

16.804 
1,888 
1,275 
7,885 

17,887 
4,096 

14,860 
1,801 
5,500 
1,778 
1,100 
1,178 
8,107 
8,406 

0.  188 
90,918 

8,906 
80,888 
1,871 
8,400 
1,841 
4,792 

9,898 
8,888 
1,991 

1,  «M 
1,086 
1,019 
1,166 
1,618 
8,468 


1600. 


687 
9,900 

918 
1,667 
1,148 

790 
8,961 

657 
16.24^ 
1,784 
7,126 
4,S84 
8,688 
1,814 
9,195 

968 
18,898 

968 

761 
6,986 
6,769 
2,680 
10,776 

651 
8,871 
1,688 
1,064 

666 
1,616 

806 
4,706 
11,845 
1,498 
81,060 
1,040 
2,607 
1,197 
8,064 

2,884 
8,018 
1,624 

m 

841 
769 
707 
996 
7^ 


Cities,  towns, 
rOlagea,  and 


Petetsbarg  t  

Plymooth  c  

Port  Pulton  t.... 

Portland  c  

PiincetOQ  c  

Redkey  t  

Reminftont..,.. 

BenBoelaerc  

Richmond  c  

RIdgeTille  t  

lUBlag  Son  c... 

Rochester  L  

Rockport  t.  

Rockvillec  

RoBbvUle  c  

Salem  t  

Scottabarg  t..... 

Beymoar  c  

ShelbyvUle  c. . . . 

Sheridan  t.  

South  Bendc... 
South  Whitley  T. 

Spencn  c  

Sullivan  t  

SummltvUle  t... 
Swayzee  t 


Tell  ClQf  

Tem  Haute  c. . . 
Thorutown  t. . . . 

Upton  c  

Union  City  

Upland  t  

Valparaiso  c  

VeedersbuTgt... 

Verayc  

Vincennes  c  

Wabash  c  

Walkerton  t  

Warren  t  

Warsaw  c  

Washington  c. . . 

Waterloo  t  

WMt  lafkjette  t 

Whiting  t  

Willlamsportc. 
Wlnamact..;.. 
Wtncheattr  c. . 
WortUngtiMi  t. 


Popnlatioa. 


1900. 


1,751 
8,660 
1,101 
4,7Se 
6,041 
8;a06| 
1,180 
2,266 
18,890 
1.086 
1,516 
8,481 
2.888 
2,045 
*Mi 
1.905 
1,274 

0.  446 
7,169 
l,7Bb, 

8^0B». 
1,118 
8,026; 
«,118; 
1,438' 
1,168- 
2,680 

86,673 
1,511 
8,7H 
2,716 
1,908 
6.880 
1;836 
1,888 

10,8491 
8,018 
1,087 
1J8S 
8,987 
8,661 
1,844 

s,aos 

S.98S 

1,  H6 
1,084 
S,7(B 
1.448 


INDIAN  TJEHKITORT. 


5,681 
8,909 
2,614 

Lehigh  t  

1,000 
1,016 
1,687 
4,864 
1,407 
1,189 

%m 

So.  McAlester  t . 
S  ulphur  Sprtngst 
Tahleqnjtb  t  

8,479 

CMckaehst 

Marlow  t  

1,198 
1,481 
IJOD 
«,3» 
2,8» 
1,00^ 

Miami  t  

1,846 
1,164 

»,m 

8,362 

Mnscogee  t  

Paula  Valley  t... 

Bartabonw  t . . . . 

Wynnewoodt... 

IOWA. 


Ackley  t  

1.445 

1,868 

Adel  t  

1,218 

996 

Af  ton  t  

1,178 

1,046 

Akron  t  

1,080 

494 

Alhia  c  

8,688 

2,868 

2,011 

8,068 

Alton  t  

1,009 

708 

8,488 

1,876 

9,891 

i,m 

Atlandc  c  

6,046 

4,851 

1,866 

1,810 

1,627 
1,977 
8,988 

1,048 

Belle  PUlDse... 

Bellevne  c  

Belmond  c  

Bloomlleld  c . . . 

Boone C  

Britt  t  

Brooklyn  t.  

Bnrllngtonc.... 

Calmar  t  

Carroll  c  

Cascade  t  ., 

Cedar  Falls  c... 
Cedar  Rapids  c 
Centervllfe  c... 
CharitoDe..... 


1,607 

1,894 

1,984 

808 

9,106 

1.918 

8,880 

0,020 

1,540 

816 

1,168 

1,202 

88,801 

82,666 

1,0CB 

818 

2,888 

8,448 

1,906 
6,811 

SB6 

8.409 

18,020 

6,906 

8,008 

S,g6B 

Charles  City.... 

Cherokee  c  

Cincinnati  t  

Clarioda  c  

Clarion  c  

Clear  Lake  t.... 

Clinton  c  

Colfax  t  

ColDmbos  Junc- 
tion t  

Coon  Rapids  t... 

Coming  t.  

Oorydont  

Couiefl  BhtSi  c. 


4,987 

f3M 

8,885 

8,411 

ijta 

4» 

8;rr6 

aJK 

1,4TB 

744 

1,700 

1,180 

98,088 

18,619 

2,068 

167 

1,090 

908 

1,017 

Sit 

2,146 

ijm 

1.477 

m 

16,801 
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Cities,  towDB, 
boroughs. 


Cresco  c  

CreatoQ  c,  ■•  

Davenport  c . . . . 

Doconita  c  

DeoisoD  c  

Dm  Hoinea  

DewlU  c  

Bubaqoec  

Donlap  t  

DjersvUle  t  

Eagleffrove  c . . . 

SdayvlUe  t  

Eldont  

Eldorae  

Elktdert  

BmmetBbarg  c. . . 

EatherviUe  c  

njrlleld  c  

Parmtngton  L... 

Fayette  t  

BtHUU  t  

Forest  City  t... ., 
Fort  Dodge  c. . , . 
Fort  MadboQ  c . 

Oanier  t  

Olenwood  c. ... 
Grand  Janctlon  t 

Greene  t  

Greenfield  t . . 
Grlnnell  c. . . . 
Grand;  Center  t 
Gnthrie  Center  t 
Oattenberg  t. , . . 

Hambnrg  c  

Hampton  c  

Harlan  t  

HarUey  t.  

Hawaraen  t  

Hedrick  t  

Humboldt  t  

Ida  Grove  t  

Independence  c. 

IndlanoU  c  

lova  CItv  

Iowa  Falls  t  

Jefferson  c  

Keokak  e  

KeoMoaaa  i..... 
Knozvluee  


Popalation. 


ISOO. 


8,806 
7,752 
86,!54 
8,046 
2,771 

ae,iss 

1,883 
86,297 
1,35& 

1.: 
8.557 

1,850 
1,588 
1,3S1 
8,861 
«,S87 
4,6S0 
1,33S 
1,315 
1.180 
1,^8 

18,168 
9,278 
1,388 
8,040 
1,118 
1,19! 
1,800 
8.860 
1,388 
l,t»8 
1,1 
2,079 
t,737 
8,488 
1,006 
1,810 
1.08S 
1,474 
1,967 
8,666 
8J»1 
7,987 
8,840 
8,601 

14,641 
1,117 

8,in 


isaa 


8,018 
7,300 
86,878 
3,601 
1,782 
60.093 
1,859 
80,811 
1.063 
1.872 
1,881 
615 
1,785 
IJJ77 
745 
1,584 
1,475 
8,391 
1,008 
1,068 
689 
895 
4.871 
7.901 
679 
1,890 
933 
845 
1.<M8 
8.332 
1,161 
1,037 
1.160 
1.684 
8,067 
1,766 
619 
744 
698 
1,075 
1,663 
8,163 
8,254 
7.016 
1,796 
1,875 
14,101 
881 
8,6812 


Cltiae,  towns, 
vUlagea,  and 
borooglu. 


Lake  City  

Lake  Hllle  t..... 

Lamonl  t  

Lansing  c  

LapOTte  t  

Le  Hara  c  

Lenox  t  

Leon  t  

Logan  t  

Lucas  t.  

HcGr^or  c  

Madridt  

Malvern  t  

Manchester  c... 

Manning  t  

MansoD  t  

Hapleton  t  

Maqnoketa  c... 

Marengo  c  

Marion  c  

Manhalllown  c. . 

Mason  City  

Mlnonrl  Valley  c 
Uontezoma  t. . . . 

Honticello  c  

Monltont  

Mt.  Ayr  t  

Mt.  Pleasant  c... 
Mt  Vernon  t,.., 

Mncatlne  c  

MysUc  t  

Nashua  t  

Nevada  c  

New  Hampton  i. 
New  London  t..., 
New  Sharon  t. . . 

Newton  c  

NoraSpriiiRst.., 
North  wood  t.  . . . 

Odebolt  t  

Oelwein  c  

Ouawat  

Orange  City  t . . . 

Osage  c  

Osceola  c  

Oskaloosa  c  

Ottnmwa  c  

Parkmbotg  t. , , 


Population. 


1900. 


2,708 
1,898 
1,640 
1,438 
1,419 
4,146 
1,014 
1,905 
1,377 
1.182 
1,496 
1.QS1 
1,166 
2,887 
1,169 
1,4M 
1,099 
8,777 
8,00? 
4,108 

11,544 
6,746 
4,010 
1,210 
8,104 
1,480 
1,788 
4,109 
1,689 

14,078 
1,768 
1,866 
2,478 
2,330. 
1,008 

ivses 

8,688 
1,800 
1,871 
1,488 
B.14S 
1,988 
1,467 
2,784 
2,606 
9,318 
16,197 
1,164 


1890. 


1,100 


1,666 
1,058 
4,036 

700 
1,^ 

887 
1,330 
1,160 

665 
1,003 
2,844 
1,233 

838 

7S& 
8,077 
1,710 
8,091 
8,914 
4.007 
8.797 
1,068 
1.938 

769 
1,866 
8,907 
1,809 
11,464 

879 
1,240 
1,668 
1,814 

660 
1,086 
8,604 

846 

890 
1,128 

880 
1,866 
1.M6 
1,918 
8,180 
6,608 
14,001 

760 
8,406 


CiUea,  towns, 
villagea,  and 
boroughs. 


Perry  c  

Red  Oak  c  

Itelnbeckt  

Rockford  t  

RockBaplda  t.. 
Rock  Valley  t... 
Rockwell  City  t. 

Sabula  c  

Sac  City  t  

Sanborn  t  

Seymour  t  

Sheldon  c  

Shenandoah  c... 

Sibley  t  

Sidney  t  

Sigonmey  c  

Sioux  City  

Slonz  Rapids  t.. 

Spencer  c  

Spirit  Laket.... 
SUte  Center  t... 
Stt»in  Lake  t. . . . 

Story  City  t  

Strawbenr 

Point  t 

Stuart  c  

Sumner  t.  

Tama  c  

Tipton  c  

Toledo  c  

Traert  

Valley  Junction  t 

Villleca  c  

Vintun  c  

W^>ello  e  

Washington  c... 

Waterloo  o  

Waukon  t  

Warerly  c  

Webster  City..., 
WeetBuriingtont 
West  Liberty  t.. 
West  Union  c. 
What  Cheerc. 
Williamsburg  t. 
Wilton  t....... 

Wlntetsetc... 
Woodbine  t.... 


Popnlaticm. 


190O. 


8,986 
4.366 
1,808 
1,060 
1,766 
1,054 
1,883 
1.089 
2.079 
1,847 
1,708 
8,383 
8.573 
1,889 
1,148 
1,908 
83,111 
1,005 
8,006 
1,819 
1,006 
2,180 
1,197 

1,018 
8,0?» 
1,487 
2,649 
8,618 
1,941 
1,466 
1,700 
8,811 
8,499 

ijoe 

4,886 
12,680 
8,168 
8,177 
4,618 
1,044 
1,600 
1,986 
2,746 
1,100 

ije88 

8,039 
1,866 


KANSAS. 


Abilene  c  

Antlionyc  

Anentlne  c  

Arunaaa  City... 

Atchison  c  

AnguBta  c  

Baldwin  c  

Baxter  Springs  c 

Belleville  c  

Beloil  c  

Blue  Rapids  c... 
Barltngame  c. . . . 
Burlington  c — 

Caidw^l  c  

Channle  c  

Clierokeec  

Cherryvsle  c... 

Chetopa  c  

Clay  Center  c... 

Clyde  c  

C(«feyTille  c  

Oolnmbua  c  

Concordia  c  

Council  OroTfl  C. 

Dodge c  

EIDomdoo  

KUs  worth  c  


8,607 
1.179 

6,140 
16,782 
1,197 
1,017 
1,641 
1.888 
2,359 
1.100 
1,436 
3,418 

i.Br4 

4.20B 
1,896 
8,478 
8,019 
8,069 
1,187 
4.968 
8,310 
3,401 
2,866 
1.943 
8,466 
1,649! 


8,647 
1.806 
4,7B8 
8,847 
18,963 
1,843 

985 
1,246 
I.S6H 
8,4M 

036 
1.47-J 
8,839 
1,613 
8,886 
1,087 
3.104 
8,865 
8.802 
1,187 


8,100 
8.184 
8.811 
1,763 
8,889 

i^eio^ 


Empire  c  

Emporia  c.  

Eriec  

Eureka  c  

Florence  c  

FortHcottc... 
Frankfort  c. , . . 

Predonia  c  

Frontenac  c. .  . 

Galena  c  

Garden  c  

Gamett  c  

Otraid  c  

Uoodland  C. ... 
Great  Bend  c... 

Harper  c  

Hays  c  

Herington  c... 

Hiawattka  c  

Holton  c  

HoHon  c  

Howard  c  

Humboldt  c... 
Hutchinson  c... 
Independence  c 

loU  c  

JunctloD  G  


2J206 
8,288 
1,111 
8,091 
1,178 

10,838 
1,107 
1,660 
1,806 

10.160 
1,590 
2,078 
8,478 
1.059 
8.470 
1,161 
1,186 
1.607 
8,880 
8,088 
8,896 
1,807 
1,408 
9,379 
4,801 
5.791 
4,686 


7,561 
1,176 
8,860 
1,889 
11,946 
1,053 
1,615 
600 
8,400 
1,400 
8J9I 
8,541 
1,087 
8,400 
1.579 
1,818 
1,853 
8,486 
8.787 
8,816 
1,015 
1,861 
6.6% 
8,127 
1,700 
4,803 


Kansas  Cl^.... 

Klngmaa  c  

Lacynge  c  

LArned  c  

Lawrence  c . . . . 
Leavenworth  c. 

Lincoln  c  

LJndsborg  c  

Lyndon  o  

I^ons  c  

McPhenon  c. . . 
Manhattan  c. . . . 

Marion  c  

MorySYille  c  

Minneapolis  c. . 

Neodesha  c  

Newton  c  

Nickersonc. ... 

Norton  c  

Olathee  

Osage  c  

Oeawatomie  o. , 

Osborne  c  

Oswegoc  

OtUwa  c  

Paolac  

PUMHIB  c  


61,416 
1,788 
1,087 
1,688 
10,868 
80,736 
1,862 
1,379 
1,004 
1.T86 
2,996 
8,488 
1,8!M 
8,006 
1,787 
1,778 
6,806 
1/ 
1,803 
8,46] 
8,793 
4,191 
1,076 
8.806 
6,984 
8,144 
T,«l 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Tables. 


loaS 


KANSAS-CMfawK. 


Cities,  towns, 
boronglifl. 


Feabodr  o  

Fhllllpsbuisc. 

Pittsburg  c  

Ple&soaton  c. . . 

Pratt  c  

Rosednle  c  

RoBsell  c  

Ssbettas  c  

aLHarrse..... 
Straiilc  


Popnlstloi]. 


ino. 


1,809 

1,008 
10,112 
LOW 

8,870 
1,1« 

i,e4e 

1,890 
1,(M7 


1890. 


1,474 
993 
6,697 
1.180 
1,41  R 
4,278 
961 
1,368 
1,174 
1,097 


Cities,  towm. 
Tillages,  sod 


SsUna  c  

Scammon  c  . . . 
Scranton  c . . . . 

Sedan  c  

Seneca  c  

Smith  Center  c 

Stafford  c  

Sterling  c  

Stockton  c. . . . 
Strong  0,,,.... 


FopQlathm. 


1900. 


8,074 
1,549 
1.009 
1,067 
1,840 
I,I4£ 
1,068 
S.008 
1,08U 
1,138 


lago. 


6.149 
748 

1,57« 
970 

t,m 

767 
UO 
1,641 
899 
976: 


CiUei,  towns, 
yUli^es,  and 


TopdEa   

Valley  Falls  c. 

Wamego  c  

Waahiogton  c. 

Weir  c  

WelUngton  c. . 

WTchlU  c  

Wlnfleld  c  

Tstas  Center  e 


Popolation. 


1900. 


88,608 

1,078 
1,618 
1,67S 

s,erT 

»t,87l 

E1,CB4 
1^ 


HBDl 


n,oor 

1,1M> 

i,4;s 

1,618 

s:ia8 

n,es» 

S.1M 

i,w 


KBNTDCKT. 


AahUnd  e  

AnsQstsc  

BvbowUlet... 

BnidBtown  c  

BndweUt  

BsUerofl  c  

BowUns  Green  c 
CtanpbellSTiUo  c. 

OnUelG  t  

Cnrollton  c  

CMlettabtUKC... 
Ontoal  CUj  t. . . 
CkDbal  Ooflng- 

tout.  

CUntoD  c  

CBoverport  c  — 

Odnmbue  c  

Corbin  t.  

Covlnztonc  

QrnthMtut  C  

DMirlUec  

Dsjtonc  

XsnlnKtoBe  

JBddTvDloc,  

XUnbethtawn  c. 
JBktono..  

JfUmontlic.  


6,800. 
1,718 
1,010 
1,711 
1,91S 


8,S!« 
1,841 

1,S77 
S,»0 
8,081 
1,848 

2,155 
1,46» 
1,606 
1,385 
1,044 
42,088 
8,25; 
4,886 
6,104 
8,01£ 
1,»0 
1,861 
14W 
1,018 
1^ 


I 

'FlemlngBborg  t. 
I  Plwokfort  o. . . . 

Ftsnklln  e,  

IPaltonc  

'Oeor^omit. 

,  Ula^vr  c  , 

Gbeaa\ille  c  

^  Harrodsbar};  c. . 

Haweeville  c  

Henderson  c... 

BlGkman  t.  

H<4>klnsvilte  c. . 

Laiica«tcr  c  

Latonlat  

lAwrencebargc. 

Lebanon  c  

Lexingtane. .... 

London t  

Loniwt  

LoutBTllIe  e  

Lodlow  t  

MadiBonvilie  c... 

Blarion  c  , 

Mayfleld  c  

Maysvillee...... 

Uddlesborot... 

Hldwsy  e  

Hoieheadt.  


1.968 
0,487 
S.I66 
8,880 
8,883 
2,010 
1,061 
8.876 
1,01 1 
10,»72 
1,560 
7,380. 
1,640 
1,888 
1,353 
S,043 


1.147 
1,099 
801,781 
8,884 


1,064 
4,081 
6,423 
4,162 
1,015 
1,100 


1,17S 
73e 
2,384 
1,818 


2,061 
968 
8^ 
1,018 
8.836 
1.662 


1.8K 
2,616 
21,697 


161,129 
2,469 
2,212 
840 
2,009 
8,858 


1,185 


Horganficld  c . . . 
Ut.  Sterling  c... 
HLWashlimtont 

Hnrniy  c  

Newport  c  

Nlcholaa^illec. 
Oweneboroc... 

Owen  ton  t  

Padncahc.  

Parte  c  

PinevIUe  t  

Princeton  L  

Providence  U  

HIchmondc  

RuwellTillec.... 

Sebree  t  

ShelbyyilJe  c. . . . 

Somerset  e.  

Si»ingfleldt.... 

Stanford  c  

Storgis  t  

Uniontownc. . .. 
V'aiicebunt  t.... 

Venallleac  

Weat  Covington  1 
WllUanubuigc.. 
Wincbflatere.... 


2.0K 
3.961 
1.008 
WW 

28.801 
2.S08 

1S.180 
1,014 

10,446 

2.01S' 
2,865 
1,988 
MBS 

1,477 
8,01« 
8,884 

1,01« 
1,6SI 
1,296 
1,B«2 

i,in 

1,557 
1,006 
l^fift 
&984 


1.004 
117 

m 

M.906 
VBT 

igsr 
w 

M2 

535 

um 
4sa 


LOUISIANA. 


Abbevlllo  t  

Alexandria  t  

Amite  t  

Baton  Rouge  c. . 

Covington  t  

Cro«Iey  t  

!DonaldsonTille  t. 

Franklin  t  

Ilsmtoond  t  

Homer  c  

Uonma  t  

Jackson  t  

Jcanerette  t  

jetmings  t  


1,636 
6,648 

11.C69 
1,206 
4,814 
4,106 
9,608 
1,511 
1,1CT 
8,218 
2,012 
1,006 
1,539 


837 
2,801' 
1,510 
10.478 
ST(I 
4» 
S,I9t 
B,1'J7 

m 

1,1*.' 
1,380 
I,S7fl 
1.809 
412 


Kenncr  c  

Kentwood  t  

Lafayette  t  

Lake  Chartee  t. . 
Lake  Prorldeocet 

Leesville  t  

Mandcvillet.... 

Mlnden  t  

Monroe  c  

MoK&n  City .... 
Natchltochoa  t.- 
New  Iberta  t.... 
New  Oriens  c . . 


1,SSS 
1,318 
8,314 
6,080 
1,856 
1,148 
1.IK8 
1,661 
6,488 
2,38t 
2,3HH 
6,815 
287,104 


063 


2,106 
8,442 
648 


1,013 
1,298 
8,256 
2,301 

8,447 


OpelooBas  t  

Plaqnenilne  L... 

Rayne  t  

Roeeland  t  

Boston  t  

St.  FrandBvtlle  t 
SfcHartiosTllleT 
Sbraveport  c. 

Slldell  t  

Thibodanxt. 

Vldalia  t.  

Washington  t 
WltlMCastls 


2.091 
8,500 
1,007 
1.S0 
1,SM 
1,660 
1,9« 
1«,018 

ijsa 

1.197 
1,390 


1,5» 

sea 

2S1 
767 

wo 

1,814 

u,o:9 
m 

821 
MB 


MAINE. 


Auburn  c... 
Augusta  c... 
Baaeor  c. . . . 

Bs£c  

Belfast  c... 
BIddefordc. 
Brewer  c... 
Bridgton  T. . 
Brunswick  v 

Calais  c  

SMtportc... 


12,051 
11,683 
21,850 
10,4T 
4,615 
10,146 
4,835 
1,558 
S.ft!l 
7,656 
6,811 


Ells  won  h  c  

Falrfleld  v  

FamilnKtoD  v.. . 
Fort  Fairfield  v. . 

Qardlnerc  

Uallowell  c  

Lewlston  C  

Mndisonv,  

Norway  v  

Old  Towac  

Flttsfleld  T  


4,897 
2.238 
1,851 
1,469 
9,901 
2.714 
83,761 
1,850 
8,084 
5,768 
2,268 


4,804 
2,180 
1,848 


5,491 
8,181 
81,701 


1,787 
5,812 

i,B>r 


Portland  c  

Pneqnc  Isle  t.  . . 

Rockland  c  

Rnmford  y  

Saco  c  

Skowbegan  v. . . . 
SoBth  I%rlsv... 
South  Partland  c 

Wsterrillec  

WWbnwk  c  


60,149  88,45 

],25«  im 

6,190*  &174 

sjeas  

6,<n 

1^  i,M 

W  

7M  MB 
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Google 
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MABTLUOL 


C'«— »  TaMaa. 


CltlM,tomt, 

TlIIlgH,Uld 

botoogbfl. 


AnnapoIlB  c  

Baltfanore  c  

Beriin  t  

Branavick  t  

Ombrldn  t  

Centervifle  t,  .1 . . 
Cbesapeaket.... 
CheMertoTn  t. . . 

Crfrteld  t  

CnmberlAnd  e , . . 

NcwHariMtt 


ISOOi 


8,«K 
606,  9d: 
1,248 
9,471 
8.747 
l,iSl 
1,I« 
8,006 

a,iss 

17,126 

i,sg: 


IBQO. 


7,«H 
494,489 
974 

"i'lM 

1,155 
9.638 
1J06 
12,790 


GltlMttaWIW, 
rills^s,  and 


EMtont   

Blkton  t  

Ellf  cott  City  

Fraderick  c  

Prwtbnrg  t  

HageratowD  c. . . 
Havre  de  Grace  c 
HTtftsTllle  t.... 

LMml  t  

LonacoDliur  v... 
Oakland  t  


PopnlaUoct. 


1000. 


8,074 
8,M8 
1,881 
9.296 
&274 
ia,S91 
8,423 

um 

8,076 

a,i8i 
i,m 


leeo. 


2,989 
%SiB 
1,4» 
8,193 
8^ 
10.118 
MM 
1.600 
1JS4 


1,<MS 


CItiaa,  towna. 
Tillagea,  and 
borougiha. 


Oxford  t.  

FMcmioket.... 
Port  Deposit  t.. 

ftockville  t  

St.  Uichaelat.. 

Salisbury  t  

Sbarpebarg  t .. . 

SnowHUIl  

WeetenportT,, 
Wcatntnater  t... 
WUItomqmrtt. 


Pfvolatlon. 


1900. 


1.U3 
9,184 
1,675 
1,110 
1,MS 
4,277 
1,030 
l,50e 
1,006 
8,109 

i,4n 


MASSACHITSETTS. 


Bererly  c  

Boaton  c  

Brockton  e  

OanbrldgA  c  

CbatMK  c  

CUcopee  c  

Brczcttc.  ....... 

Fall  RlTcr  c  

ntcbbnrg  c  

Oloaoeatere..... 
HmcrUU  «  


18,684 
860,809 
40,068 
91,S86 
»,07S 
19,ier 
84,836 
1M,8S3 
81,681 
K6,Ifll 
87,139 


10,831 
448,477 
27,394 

37,90» 
14,050 
11.008 
74,398 
88,097 
94,681 
27,41* 


Holyoke  c  

Lawrenrc  c. . . . 

Lowell  c  

Ljnn  c  

buJdcn  c  

Harlboro  c. . . . 

Madford  c  

Uelroee  c  

New  Bedford  c. 
Nswburyport  e. 
Nawton  c  


4B,rt« 


M,069 
68,818 
88,664 
13,600 
18,914 
12.062 
69,449 
14,4:8 
88,687 


8B.e»7 
44,054 
7r,696 
56.727 
23,081 
]&,S05 
11,079 
8,619 
40,733 
13,947 
14,879 


North  Adsne  e. 
Northamptoa  c 

Plttsfleld  c  

Qulncy  c  

Salfin  c  

Soinervllle  c . 
SpriDgfleld  c  . . . 

Tannton  c  

Waltham  c  

Wobnm  e  

Woreeater  c... 


94,900 

18.048 
21.7W 
23.609 
aB,g6« 
61,648 
89,069 
81,036 
98,461 
14,264 
116,481 


HICHIQAN. 


Adriatic  

AlUoa  c  

AlKonac  r  

AlKgan  V  

AliB»v  

Alpuuc  

Ana  Arbor  c... 

Ad  Sable  c.  

Bad  Axe  t  

Bangor  t  

BarMaT'.  

Battle  Creek  c... 

B^hvec."*™!! 

BelUire  ▼  

BeUevue  t  

Baaton  HariMr  c 

BeHemer  C  

Big  Rapida  e  

Bnilaghamr... 

BUMfleVd  r  

Btmuod  V  

Bacbanan  t  

Cadillac  c  

Caro  V  

Cass  Cllv  V  

Cauopolis  V  

Central  Lake  v.. 

Charlevoix  t  

Charlotte  c  

Cheboygan  c  

Chelsea  v  

CheaaniDK  t  

ClaceG  

Clinton  t  

Coldwaterc  

Ooleman  v  

Coastantlae  v . . , 

Coninna  c  

Crj'etal  Falls  c. 

Decatur  t  

Debar  v   

Detroit  c  

Downgiae  e  

Dondcc  T  

Dnrand  v  

JEaat  JordaaT... 


9,6Si 
4,519 
1,216 
£.667 
S,(M7 
11,802 
14,809 
1.116 
1,241 
1.021 
1,18& 
18,5«3 
27,0!a 
8,283 
1,18 

i,or4 

6,669 
3,911 
4,686 

1,170 
1,268 
1,176 
liTOB 
8.997 
3.006 
1,118 
1.330 
1,807 
2,0?9 
4,0B2 
6,460 

i,eso 

1,2U 
l.i 
1,038 
6,216 
1.014 
1,226 
1,610 
8,231 
1,356 
4.ST8 
986,704 
4.I5I 
1.118 
2,184 


8,n«| 
8,768 


2,6C9 
1,065 
IU86S 
9.4S1 
•4,806 
642 
904 


13,197 
27,689 
1,780 

"914 
8,092 
2,9«6 
6,808 

m 

1,132 

1,094 
4,461 

1,701 
813 
1,309 


1,400 
3.807 

0.  235, 

1.  QM' 
1.174, 

960 
6,247 

HO 
1.310 


1,109 


206,87« 
2,806 
1,166 
259 
731 


East  Tawaac... 
Baton  Rapida  C.. 

iBacanaba  e  

EaeexTille  v  

Evart  T  

Fenton  v  

PUnt  c  

Fi*nkfort  v  

Fremont  v  

Oaylord  v  

Uladstono  c  

Uraad  naven  e.. 
Grand  Ledce  e... 
Grand  Ri^lda  c . 

Greenville  C  

{lancock  T.  

Harbor  Beach  v. 
Ilarbor  Spriogi  r 

Hart  V  

Hartford  v   

HaMtinin  G  

Hillsdale  e.  

:Hollandc  

Holly  V  

Homer  Y  

HooKhtoa  r. ..  . 
Howard  City  v„, 

Howell  T  

HndMon  c  

Imlay  City  v..... 

Ionia  c   

Iron  Mountafe  e. 

Iron  River  v  

Ironwood  e  

Ishpemlng  c  

Tthaciir  

Jackson  c  

Jonesville  v  

KalamKEoo  c. . . . 

Kalkaska  r  

Lake  Lindon  v... 
Lake  Odeaaa  v . . 

Idnsin^C  

Lapeer  c  

lAnriom  V  

LnlfeT  

Lowell  V.  


1.786 
2,108 
9,549 
1,689 
1,300 
2,406 

13,103 
1,465 
1,331 
L861 
3,380 
<748 
2,161 

87,565 
3,381 

4,<eo 

1,149 
I,IM3 
1,134 
1,077 
8,172 
4,151 
7,™ 
1,416 
1,097 
3,350 
1,398 
2.616 
2.403 

i,m 

5,309 

9,m 

1.482 
9,7CB 

18.268 
2.090 

SS,IflO 
1.367 

21.404 
l,fl04 
2.3B7 
1.037 

16.485 
8.297 
8.648 
1,114 
1,»8 


2,200 
1,97« 
63» 
1,545 
1,269 
2,162 
9,808 
LITS 
LOOT 
001 
1,M7 
6,<S3 
1,600 
60.2:>ji 
3,056 
1.772 

1,082 
7571 
1.044 
2^1 
3,915 
3,945, 
L2W 
1,008 
2,062, 
1.137] 

2,178 
1,251 1 

i,m 

8,500 
1.117 
7.745 

11,107 
1.627 

90,798 
1,266 

17.  «W 
1.161 
1,802 

G39 

18.  M2 
t.758 
1.199 
l,«i6 


Lodington  c. . . . . 

Vancclonav  

Manchester 

Manistee  c  

HaDi«tIquev..,. 

UarcelluB  v.  

Marine  c  

Mara  net  te  c  

Harahall  c  

Maaon  c  

Menominee  c... 

Midland  c  

Milan  T  

Mllfordv  

Monroe  c  

Montrose  v.  

Morencl  v  

Mt.  riemeos  c... 
Mt.  Morriav..,.. 
ML  Pleasant  c... 
Mnnlslng  t..„.. 

Muekcfron  c  

iioMikegon 

Hciidilsv 
ZTaditlllev.... 
Negsunee  c... 

STewaygo  v  

Newberry  v 

Nilea  c  

Northville  v. . . 

Norway  c  

Ouway  V  

Ontonagon  v... 
Oseoda  v...... 

'Otscco  T  

OvldT  

Owoseo  c 
Oxford  T 
Paw  Paw  V 
Pentwater  f 
I>ctoekeT  c. , , 
Plalnwcll  V... 
Plymouth  t 

Pontiac  c  

Port  Huron  c  

Portland  r....». 
QaiiKj  T. 


7,106 
1,236 

1.209 

14.380 
4.126 
1,026 
8.829 

10.056 
4,870 
1.828 

12,816 
2,368 
1,141 
1.106 
6,048 
1.612 
1,334 
6,576 
1.470 
3.602 
2,014 

20,818 

1,012 
1.164 
6,938 
1,172 
1,431 
4,287 
1,785 
4.170 
IJHA 
1.367 

i.ioe 

2,078 
I.tM 
8,000 
1,172 
1.466 
1.061 
6,286 
1,818 
1,474 

«,na 

19,186 
1,874 
L6«3 
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mcmaAs-contttuita. 


cities,  townB, 
TllUgeB,  sod 
boroughs. 


ReadlDe  T  

Red  Jacket  v . . . 

He«d  City  t  

Richmond  v.,.. 
River  Rouge  v. . 

Rocbeater  y  

Romeo  v  

Saginaw  c  

St.  Cbnrles  v. .. 

St.  Claire  

St,  Ignacec  

St.  Johne  v  

St,  Joseph  c. . . . 


PopolatloQ. 


1900. 


1,006 
4,S68 
8,061 
1,1SS 
1,74S 
1,635 
1,080 
42,  US 
1,817 

a,an 

9,388 
^155 


1800. 


8,073 
1,776 
1,07-1 


SOU 
1,687 
46,81& 


2,308 
8,704 
8,127 
8,733 


Cities,  towna, 
villagea,  and 
boronghs. 


St.  Louia  c  . . 
Ssalt  Ste.Uarie  c 

SebewalDg  v  

Shclbj  V  

South  Haven  v. . 

Sparta  V   .. 

Stanton  c  

Stnrgle  c  .... 

Ta was  City  

TecuDueh  v  

Three  Rlrerfl  c . . 
Traveree  City.... 
Trenton  v,   


Popnlfttlon. 


1000. 


1,980 
10,588 
1,M8 
1,061 
4,000 
1,US 
1,384 
2,460 
1.228 
2,400 
a,SM 
0,40? 
1,167 


1800. 


2,246 
0,TM 
719 

m 

1,904 
904 
1^ 
2,489 
1,044 
2,810 
8,181 
4,833 
780 


Cities,  towns. 
Tillages,  aod 
boroGghe. 


Union  City  y.. 

VaasarT   

Wakefield  v... 

Wayne  t  

West  Bay  City. 
West  Branch  T 
Whitehall  t.  . . 
WUliamstoa  v. 
Wyandotte  c. , 

Tale  T  

Ypsilantlc.... 
Zeelaud  r  


PfTT^ilaHftB 


1900. 


1,514 
1,8S8 
1,191 
1,861 
18,119 
1,412 
1,48: 
1,118 
0,188 
1,125 
7,878 
1,826 


MINlfHSOTA. 


Ada  V  

Adrian  v  

Aitkin  V  

Albert  Lao,  c  

Alesaudria  t.  . . , 

Anoka  c  

Appletnti  V  

Austin  c  

Barnufiviiie  c  

Belle  Plaiueb... 

Beniidji  v  

Benson  y  

Biwahik  V  

Blue  Eurth  City. 

Bmincrd  c  

Breckeuridge  v . . 

Buflulo  V  

Caledonia  v  

Can by  v  

Caunon  Falla  v.. 

Chofkac   

Chatlleld  y  

Cloquet  V  

CrookMton  c  

Detroit  V  

Duluth  c  

East  Grand 

Forks  c 

Ely  C  

EvelcLh  V  

Fairmont  v  

Farlbaultc   

Fergus  Falls  c. . 

"Frazee  v  

<Jlencoe  v  

Glen  wood  v  

Grand  Rapids  v. 
Granite  Fall»  c. . 

Haiilingsf  

Hibbiiig  V   

HulchinsoD  y... 
Jockaoa  v  


1,253 

1.719 
4,500 
3.681 
3,765 
1,184 
5,47-1 
1.330 
1,121 
2.183 
1,525 
1.2W' 
2,!>00 
7,524 
1,283 
1.040 
1,175 
1,100 
I,i 

2.165 
].43ti 
8.072 
5,351) 

a,oco 

52,969 

2.077 
.■5.717 
2,752 
3,010 
7,868 
6,072 
l.OOO 
1,730 
1.116, 

1,214 
3,811 
2,481 
2,4M 
1,T56 


682 
671 
737 
3,305 
3.118 
4,252 
994 
3,901 
1,060 
814 


877 


1,509 
5, 701 
655 
006 
B-J7 
470 
1.078 
2.210 
l,:a5 
a,530 

3,457 

1.510 
33,115 

795 
001 


1,305 
6,520 
3,772 


1,649 
627 


3,705 


1,414 

730 


JanosTllle  v  

Jordan  c  

Kasnon  c  

KoLivon  V  

I,^ke  City  

I,ake  (.'rj-Btal  v... 

Ijinesboro  v  

LcHiieiir  b  

I.itchflcid  V  

Little  KiUIsc  

Long  Prairie  v.. . 

Liiverne  v  

Madolla  y  

MadiBOD  V  

M'liikato  c  

Mapl-.-tnn  y  

Marsball  v  

Melroi»ii  c  . . . , 

Miluc.i  V  

Minnfapolla  C... 

Monlovidio  

Moorhead  c  

Morris  v  

New  Prague  C. . . 

Sew  Ulm  c  

North  Branch  y. 

North  field  c  

North  St.  Paul  v 
Ortonville  c. .... 

Owatonna  c  

Pork  Kaplda  v. . . 
Pelican  Rapids  v 

Perhani  v  

Pipes  tonev,... 

Plainview  v  

Preaton  y  

Princeton  v  

Reti  Luke  Falls  C 

Red  Wine  c  

Redwood  Falls  c 

Renville  v  

Rochester  c  


1,2H 
1.270 
1.112 
1,202 
2.744 
1.315 

i.loa 
1, 
s,m 
5,774 

1.385 
2,323 
],?r2 
1,336 
10,599 
1,008 
2,068 
1,768 
1.204 
203,718 
2.146 
3.730 
1,934 

i.aas 

5,403 
1.211 
3,310 
1.110 
1.247 
5,561 
1,313 
1,033 
l.lSi 
2,536 
1,038 

l.a78 
1,310 
1.886 
7,536 
1,661 
1.0T5 
6,843 


1.2831 
992! 

m' 

8.128: 
B24\ 
896 
1,763 
1.899 
2,354 


1.466 
852 
625 
8.SW 
607 
1,203 
780 
4(1 1 
164.7-'98 
1,4.17: 
a,088i 
1,266! 

955 
8.741 
685 
2,659 
1,099 


8.849 


624 
761 
1,232 


816; 

774 
6,2941 
1.238, 

413 
5,S21; 


Rnehford  e  

St.  CharlM  c. ... 

St.  Cloud  c  

St.  .Tanica  V  

St.  Lnuia  Park  t 

St.  Paul  c  

St.  Peter  c  

Sandstone y,  ... 
Sank  Center  c. . 
Sank  Rapids  y.. 

Siiaeopee  c  

Sleepy  Eye  v  

South  St.  Paul  c 
SouthSt  ill  watery 
Springfield  v.... 
Spring  Valley  y. 

Staples  V  

Stillwater  c  

Thief  Rlyer 

Falls  c 

Tower  c   

Tracy  c  

Two  narbors  v.. 

Viri;iuia  c.  

Wabasha  c  

WadL-iia  V  

Warren  c  

Waseca  c  

Watorville  c  

Wells  T  

West  Minneapo- 

lU  V  

West  St.  Paul  c. 

Wheaton  y  

WhitcBearLakev 

Willmarv  

Windrim  V  

WiniicbagoCityv 

Winona  c  

Worthingcon  v.. 
Zumbrota  v  


1.062 
1.304 
8,6fi3 
2,607 
1.325 
163,060 
4,802 
1.180 
2,390 
1,891 
2,047 
2.016 
2.3S| 
1,422 
1,511 
1,770 
1,501 
12,318 

1,810 
1,366 
1,911 
3,27W 
2.962 
2,S28 
1,S9U 
1,878 
8,108 
IJU^ 
2,017 

1.618 
1330 

i.ias 

1,888 
8,400 
1,944 
1,816 
lQ,n4 
2,386 
1,119 


mssisBippi. 


Aberdeen  c  

Amory  t  

Bay  St.  Louia  c. . 

Blloxi  c  

BoonevUle  t  

Brookhsven  t . . . 

Canton  c  

Clarksdalet  

Columbus  c  

Corinth  c  

Crystal  Springs  y 
Dnrant  t....  . 
SlUsvillet... 
Fostoris  V. . . . 
Glostcr  t  


8,484 
1.211 
2,872 
5,467 
1,000 

i,m 

3,404 

1,778 
6,484 
8,001 
1,003 
1,786 
1309 
1,492 
1,601 


8,449 
789 
1,974 
8,S»1 
746 

s,ue 

2,181 
781 

4,SS9 

2,ril 
997 

1,960 
061 


1,142 


Greenyllle  t  

Greeawood  c... 

Qrensda  t  

Gulfportt  

Hattlesburg  t... 
Hulehurst  t .  . 
Holly  Springs  c 

Jackaon  c  

KOBClnako  t. , . . 

lAorel  t  

Lexington  t. . . . 
Lnmberton  t . . . 

McComb  t.  

Hacon  t  

UagDolia  t,,.,. 


7,648 
3,QSe 
2,068 
1,060 
4,176 
1,079 
9,815 
7,810 
8,078 
8,108 
1,016 
1,B09 
4,477 
8,007 
1,088 


6.608 
1,0BB 
8,410 


1,179 


8,846 
6,090 
1,894 


1,075 


2,888 
1,666 
076 


Meridian  c  

Natchez  c  , 

New  AlbsDyt.. 
Ocean  Springs  t 

Okolona  t  

Oxford  c  

Pass  CtarlstUn  t 

Pontotoe  t  

Port  OlbsoD  t.. 

Sardis  t  

Scranton  t   

Senatobla  t  

Starkrlilet..... 

Summit  t  

Tnpelo  t  


14,000 
U310 
1,088 
1,206 
2,177 
13» 
8,008 
1,010 
2,113 
1,008 
2,090 
1,1« 
1.906 

i.-m 

^118 


Digitized  by 


Google 


mSMSSlPPI— awHiimtf. 


CiUas,  towns, 

bonwghi. 

PopalatloiL 

Cities,  towns, 
TlUages,  and 
bomoghs. 

Population. 

Cities,  towm, 
villages,  and 
borongha. 

Population. 

1900. 

1890. 

1000. 

1880. 

IBOO. 

18». 

yickabnrec  

Water  Vwley  c. 

8,813 
S,S7» 

18,873 

s,8as 

8,11)8 

WeMPolQtt... 

S,lftS 

2.7K 
1,648 

1,048 
4,H4 

9M 

ussoimi. 


AlbaoTC  

Appl«con  c  

AbE  Qrore  c  — 

Anrora  c  

Belton  c  

Bethanrc  

Berier  c  

Bloomfleld  c... 

Bolivar  c  

Boonvllle  c  

Bowling  Qreen  c 
Breclcenrldge  c . 

BrookAeld  c  

Branswick  c  — 

BnUer  c  

California  c  

Cameron  c  

Canton  t  

CapeGltardeaii  c 
Carl  Junction  c. 

Carroliton  c  

Carterrtile  c . . . 

Carthage  c  

Canitliersville  c. 

Central  lac  

Charleston  c  

Ctamicothec  

Clarence  c  

Clinton  c  

Colombia  c. .    . . 

Deepwater  c  

De  Sotoc  

Dexter  c  

Doniphan  c  

Bdlna  c  

Zldorada 

Springs  c 
Xieclsior 

Springs  c 
Parmlngton  c. .. 

Fayette  c  

Ferguson  c  

FeatuB  c  . .   

Frederick  town  c 

Folton  c  

Gallatin  c  

Qiaasow  c.  

Qnm^e  

QnutCItT  

Gnnflelao  


],18S 
1,080 
6,191 
I.OOK 
2,098 
1,808 
1,475 
J, 
4,377 
1,008 
1,019 
e,4S4 
1,408 
3,158 
S,181 
2,979 
2,866 
4,815 
1.177 
8,854 
4,415 

0.  416 
2,815 
1,722 
1,898 
6,906 
1,184 
5,061 
6,651 
1,201 
5,611 
1,802 
1,508 
1.605 

2,187 

1,881 
1,778 
2,717 
1.01S 
1,266 

1,  K7 
4,888 
1,780 
1,678 

2,  m 

1,406 
1,406 


1,S»1 
1,081 
1,850 
8,482 

088 
1,105 

876 


1,485 
4.141 
1,664 
768 
4JS47 
1,748 
2,812 

i,m 

2,017 
2,241 
4,297 

690 
8,878 
2,884 
7,081 

230 

i,2re 

1,381 
5,717 

i.ore 

4,787 
4,0110 
1,102 
8,000 
702 
009 
1,456 

1,548 

S,0B4 
1,894 
2,247 


1,839 
917 
4,814 
1,489 
1,781 
1,400 
1,186 
908 


Oreenvllle  c  

Hamilton  c  

Hannibal  c  

Harrison  vllle  c. . 

Hermann  t  

HIgbee  c  

HCginsvillec... 

Holdenc  

Hnmansvllle  c... 

Hunts  vitle  c  

Independence  C. 

Jackson  c  

JeSerson  City... 

Joplln  c  

Eanoka  c  

Kansas  City  

Kennettc  

Kejleeville  c  

Eirksvillec.  ... 

KIrkwood  t  

La  Grange  c  

L^marc  

La  Plata  c  

Lathrop  c  

Lebanon  c  

Lees  Sammit  C. 

Lexington  c  

Liberty  c  

Ixmisiana  c . . . . . 

UacoD  c  

Maiden  v  

Marceline  c  

Marlonville  c... 

Sfarshall  c  

ilaryvllle  c  

Memphis  c  

Mexico  c  

Milan  t  

Moberly  c  

Monett  c  

Monroe  Clt?..... 
Montgomery  c . . 

Monnd  c  

Mountain  Grove c 
Mt.  VemoD  e. . . 

Neosho  c  

Nevada  c  

NewFruklln  t 
NewHadridc. 
Norbonw  t  .  , . 


1,051 
1,*M 
12.780 
1,841 
1,575 
1,151 
2,791 
2,196 
1,055 
1,805 
6,974 
1,058 
9,604 
26,028 
1,818 
168,752 
1,509 
1.127 

^oe6 

2,825 
1,507 
2.787 
1,345 
1,118 
2.125 
1,453 
4.190 
3,407 
5,181 
4.068 
1,462 


1.890 

Noaa 

4,577 
2,106 
6,099 
1,767 
8,018 
3,116 
1,990 
2,096 
1,681 
1,004 
1.906 
2,726 
7.461 
1,106 
1.489 
1,189 


I  641 
19,857 
1,646 
1.410 
1,008 
2,842 
2,520 
791 
1,836 


941 
6,742 
9.913 
1,425 
183.716 
802 
819 
8,510 
l,7Tr 
1,260 
2,880 
1,169 
1,082 
2.218 
1.369 
4,587 
2.K.8 
5.000 
8,871 
»13 
1.977 
1,169 
4,297 
4,037 
1.780 
4,789 
1,2M 
8,916 
l,fl09 
1,880 
2,199 
1,19S 
880 
782 
8,108 
7,262 
1821 
1.188 
1,006 


Odeeea  c  

Or^p)n  c  

Oronogo  c  

Pacific  c  

Palmyra  c  

Paris  c  

Pattonabnrg  t. . . 

Pierce  City  

Plattsburg  c  

Pleasant  Hill  t.. 
Poplar  BluS  c. . . 

Prlncetou  c  

Rich  Hill  c  

Richmond  c  

Rockport  t  

Rollac   

St.  Charles  c... 
Ste.  Genevieve  c 

St.  Joseph  c  

3t.  Louis  c  

Salem  c  

Salisbury  c  

Sarcozie  c  

Savannah  c  

Sedaliac  

Seneca  c   

Shelbina  c  

Stkeston  c  

Slater  c  

Springfield  c  ... 

8  tan  berry  c  

Sweet  Springs  C. 

Tarkio  c  

Thayer  v  

Tipton  c  

Trenton  c  

Troy  C  

Unlonville  c. . 

Vandalla  c  

Versailles  c  

Warrensbnrgc. 
Washington  c. . . 

Webb  CTty  

Webster  Groves  c 

Wdlsvllle  c  

Weston  c  

West  Plains  c... 
WUIow  Bpriogac 
Wlndsore.... 


1,445 
1,082 
8,078 
1,087 
1,818' 
2,888 
1,8971 
1,065 
2,161 
1,878 
2.008 
4,8211 
1,575' 
4,058, 
8,478 
1,080 
1.600, 
7,988! 
1,707: 
102.979, 

1.481 
1,847; 
1,12B! 
1,886 
16.281, 
1,(M3 
1,738 
1.077, 
2,608 


U8 


2.654 

i.oeo; 
1,901' 

1,276 
1,337 
6,896 
1,168 
8,060 

1,168: 

1,240 
4,724 
8,016, 
9,201 1 
li896, 
1,160 
1,019 
2,009 

htm 

1,009 

I 


996 
1.184 
2,515 
1.487 

632 
2,511 
1.684 
2,917 
8,187 
1,410 
4,008 
8,805 

934 
1.592 
6,161 
1.586 


451,770 
1,315 
1,61« 
1,179 
1,288 
14,068 
1,101 
1,691 

686 
2,400 
91.8S0 
9.086 
1,137 
1,166 
1.143 
1.268 
5,080 

971 
1,118 

079 
1,211 
4,706 
9.786 
5.048 
1,788 
1.188 
1,184 

8,on 

1,«7 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda  c 
BUUiigsc... 
BoMman  c. 

Butte  c  

DMrlodgat 
DUIon  c. , , . 


0.458 

8,975 

8,881 

886 

8,410 

9,148 

80,470 

10,788 

1,S9« 

1,468 

1,880 

1,018 

Port  Benton  t. , . 

Great  EUlsc  

Hamilton  t  

Havre  t  

Helena  e  

Kaliipel  c  


1,094 
14,980 

1,907 

1,088 
10,770 

8,026 


8,979 


18.8M 


Lewistown  v. 
LlvlngBton  c 
IfUea  City.,,. 
UlHoaUc... 
RedLodoet.. 
Walktt^c. 


1,006 
2.778 
1,938 
4,868 

9.iae 


8,800 
006 
8,«» 

m 

1,748 


NEBRASKA. 


AlUoav., 
AlHancee 
Adilasdv 
Anborn  c 
Aantac. . 


1.909 

0S6 

8,686 

ffiO 

1,477 

1,001 

2.064 

],5trr 

1.981 

1,868 

BeatTioec  

Blair  c  

Broken  Bow  c 
Central  City.. 
Chadron  c  


7.878 

18,886 

2,970 

8,060 

1.87S 

1,647 

IJi71 

1,868 

1,665 

1,887 

ColuDbiiac 

Cretee  

David  City.. 
Edgar  c  

Pa&bnry  c  . 


8,194 
8,810 
8,018 

1,10s 
2,680 
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CHtlea,  tuwDJi, 
villagee,  aod 
boronftaa. 


Fairfield  c... 

noisCUy  

Fremont  e..... 

Friend  v  

Fnllertoac. ... 

Geneva  c  

Grand  iBlaod  c 

HutlngB  c  

Barelock  v.... 

Hebron  c  

Haldreee  v.... 
HnmlxMdtc... 

K«tmey  c  

Lexington  c. . . 

Lincoln  c.  

ICcOook  c  

KkUsone..... 


Populatkm, 


ISOO. 


1,208 

8,as, 

7,241 
1,300 
1,464 

lJS»i 

7,188 
1,480 
1,511 
3,007 
1,318 
5,6S4 
1,348 
40,169 
8,446 


1800. 


2,1021 
6,747^ 
1,847 


1,580 
7,530 
18,584 


1,&0S 
2,601 
1,114 
8,074 
1,328 
6S,1U 
2,846 
B80 


Cltiea,  towDB, 
villages,  and 
bonmgbB. 


Hinden  c  

Nflbnwka  Citj 

Neligh  c  

Norfolkc. 
North  Bendc. 
North  Platte  c 

Oakland  v  

Omaha  c  

O'Neill  C  

Ordc  

Pawnee  v  , 

Plattamonthc. 

PoRcac   

BedClondc. 
St  Panic... 
Scholar  c... 
Sewud  c  


PopulatkH). 


190a 


1,288 
7,880 
1.136 
8,883 
1.010 
3,640 
1,008 
102,556 
1,107 
1,372 

i,m 

],04S 
1,554 

i,m 

S,1S7 
1,970 


18B0. 


1,380 
11,941 

1,309 
8,088 

897 
3,065 

807 
140,452 
1,220 

i,aoe 

1,660 
8,808 
1,009 
1," 
1,268 
2,160 
2,108 


CltlMflOWIM, 


Sidney  t  

aoMtta  Omaliac.. 

Stanton  c  

Stromsbarg  c... 

Snperior  c  

S  niton  c  

Tecamaeh  c  

Tekamah  c  

TJniTerelty 

Wahoo  T  

Wayne  t  

Wecplne  Water  c 

Went  Point  c  

WUlier  T  

Wymoro  o  

York  c  


PopolaikaL 


1900. 


1,001 
28,001 
1,062, 
1,151 
1,577 
1,365 
2.006 
1,5»7 

1,180, 
2,100 
2,119 
1,156 
13>0 
1,064 
2,626 
6,180 


NEl 

8,100 

S,B60 

4,600 

S,6«8 

Virginia  Cnty.... 

S,60B 

am 

NEW  Bi 

HPfiHIB 

S. 

Berlin  c... 
Concord  c. 
Dover  c... 
Stinklinc 


19,682 
18,207 
^840 


S,7T» 
17,004 
12,790 

4,066 


Eeene  c  

Lsconla  c  

Hancheatcr  c  

Haalina  c  


9,1(B 

r,44D 
6,143 

66,967 

88;aa» 

44,186 

u^ni 

Portamoutb  c . . 
Rocheater  c... 
SanwawoitlL  c. 


10,6ir 
8,406 
7,0« 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Aflbnry  Paric  c. . 
Atlantic  City. . . . 
AtUntlc  High- 

landi  h  

Bayonne  c  

Belrldere  t  

Bevorly  c  

Bloomfield  t  

Boonton  t  

BoKkmtown  c. . 
Bonodbrook  b... 

Bridceton  c  

BnrluiEton  c  

CMdwell  b  

CHDden  c  

Cape  Hay  c  

CarlBtadt  b  

Chatham  b  

Clayton  b  

CoUlnggwood  b 
Deckertownb... 
Dover  t.. ........ 

Dnnellen  b  

EKt  Newark  b.. 
BaatOranjcec... 
BistRnttaerfordb 
Has  Harbor c... 

EllzBbeth  c  

Elujer  b  

Enzlcwood  c. .. 

Falrvlew  b  

Freehold  t.  

Ptenchtown  b. . . 

Owfleld  b  

Qlen  Ridfab.... 
fflooeeeter  &tj. 
Oottenberft  t.... 
Baekensaekt... 


4,148 
27.838 
1, 

82,788 
1.784 
1,960 
9,688 
3,901 
4,110 
2,622 

13,913 
7,;  "" 
1,367 

75,935 
2,85'^ 
2.574 
1,961 
1,951 
1,633 

i,aoe 

6,938 
1." 
2,500 

21,606 
2,640 
1,808 

62.180 
1,140 
6,25.3 
1,003 
2,984 
1,020 
8,604 
1,960 
6,840 


9,448 


18.066 
946 

19^083 
V 
1,967 
7,708 
2,981 

m5^ 

11,424 
7,264 


68,818 

2,136 
1,649 
780 
1.807 
539 
993 


1,080 


1,488 
1,439 

87,764 
842 


2,932 
1,023 
1,028 


6.564 
1,947 
8,004 


QackettBtown  t.. 
Haddonlleld  b. . . 
Hatomonton  t. . . 

Hantoon  t  

Haabronck 

HelfEhta  b 
Hawthorne  b.... 
High  Bridge  b... 

Hlgblaodflb  

Hightatown  b. . . 

Hobokeii  c  

IrvlDgtown  t.... . 
Jameflbnn;  b. . . . 
Jersqy  City...... 

Kearney  t  

Keyport  t  

Lambertrllle  c. 
Little  Ferrj-b... 

Lodt  b  

Lone  Branch  t. . 

Maoltton  b  

UaBaaqnan  b.... 

Hatawan  b  

Herchantville  b. 
Hetucbcn  b.  ... 
Midland  Park  b. 

Mitlvillec  

HontcUlrt  

M orrtatown  t , . . . 
Neptnne  City  b. . 

Newark  c  

New  Bmnawlck  c 

Newton  t  

HorthPltdnMdb 
Ooeon  City... 
OMUwec  .... 
Paauuc  c  


2,474 
2,776 
8,481 
10,590 

1,295 
2,096 
1,877 
1,228 
1,740 
69,364 
5,!a5 
1,06ft 
206,488 
10,806 
3,413 
4.887 
1,340 
1.917 
8,872 
3,751 
1.500 
1,511 
1,008 
1,786 
1,818 
10,583 
13,962 
11.267 
1,009 
M6,070 
20,006 
4.376 
S,OW 
1,307 
S4,M1 
87,777 


2,417 
2,502 
8338 
8,888 


1,8^ 
48,648 


88' 
188,003 


8,411 
4,142 
781 
998 
7,281 
2,409 
IJWB 
1,491 
1,990 
7?0 


10,002 
8,656 
8,156 


181,8a0 
18,003 
8,003 


462 
18,844 


Pateraon  c  

Pemigrove  b.. . . . 
Perth  Amboy  c. 
PhllllpabnrKt... 

PlalixDeldc  

Pleaaantvilla  b.. 

Port  OnuR  b  

Princeton  b  

Rahway c  

Raritan  t..  

Red  Bank  t  

Ridgewood  V. . . . 

Rfvirton  b  

RoekBway  b.  

RMelle  b  

Rutherford  b.... 

Salem  c.  

Seabrlght  b  

Sccaocna  b  

Somervlllet.... 
Soath  Amboy  b. 
SODtb  Oranmr. 
Sooth  Rl^-erli... 

Summit  c  

Tonally  b  

TwntOD  G  

UndercllSb.,... 

Union  t  

Valtsbotz  b  

Vlneland^b  

Wallington  b.... 
Waahlngtonb... 
West  Hoboken  t 
Waat  New  York  t 
TeatOransat.. 
Woodbory  c . . . 
Woodatowsb... 


jos,in 

17,609 
19,062 

l^a6» 

2,182 
8,009 
8,809 
7,806 
8,244 
5,428 
2,685 
1,382 
1,483 
1,658 
4,411 
6,811 
1,198 
1,62(1 
4,848 
6,349 
4,608 
2,192 

78^80? 
1,006 

l^I8; 
2,r?t 

4,370 
8,880 

mm 
bSh 

4,087 
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•SEW  MBXICO. 


CitlM,  tomw, 
TiiiaeN,aiKi 

Popnlktton. 

Cities,  towiu, 
villagefl,  and 
bcffongha. 

Popnlatton. 

Cities,  towns, 
TlllaKea,  and 
bonnghi. 

Popnlatkm. 

1900. 

1800. 

1900. 

im. 

190O. 

1890. 

Albnqucntae  c. 

6,888 

8,T8S 

3,540 
2,006 
6,008 

1,SR5 

1,513 

S,1M 

S,5GS 

RoBwellt  

3,8S6 

6,lfB 

urew  .YORK. 

Adams  V  

Addleon  v. . . . 

Akron  v  

Albany  c  

Albion  V  

Alexandria  Bajrv 

Amllyvtlle 

Amsterdam  c... 

Athens  T  

Attlc»  T  

Anborn  e.  

Avoca  V  

Avon  T.  

Babyloa  r  

BkinlMldKeT.... 

BaldwinsTlUflT.. 

BoUstonSpaT... 

Batavlav  

Bath  T  

Bath  -  on  -  Bad- 
eon  V  

BdmontT.  

BInehamtoD  c. . . 

Bolivar  V.  

BoonrtUeT.  

BicwflterT  

BiockportT  

BoAloe  

CUadonia  r.  

Qunbridi!*  t...  . , 

Camden  v  

GKUtjoharie  v. . , 

OanandaignaT. . 

OuMatota  ▼  

Cantsteo  t.  

Quiton  V  

GapaVlDoentT.. 

CarthaseT.  

CMtile  V  

CaaUetoo  t.  

CatAUlT.  

Cattarauensv.. . 

Cozenovla  v  

Chomplain  v  

Charlotte  v  

Chatham  V  

Cheater  V.  

Cloftonv  

ClEfton  Spring"  ^' 

CHnton  t  

Clyde  V  

Cobleeklllv  

Cohoes  c  

Gold  SprlDft  V. . . 

CoofieiHOWii  V 

CorwthT  

Comlnec  

Cornwall  T  

Cortland  c  

Coxaackie  t  

CrotoD-OQ-nad- 
Bon  ▼  

CabAT  

DanarllleT  

Ddklv.  

D^KW  r.  

Dnoaltv.  

XtoobsFory  V... 

DolfBTllIa  T  

IhinileeT.  

DnaUrk  e  

Bast  Anrora  v. , . 

East  Syracuse  v. 


1,292 

s,oeo 

1,685 
HIGI 
4,«T 
1,511 
8,038 
S0,999 
2,171 

80,W5 
1,008 
1,601 
2,15' 
1,002 
2,998 
3,993 
9,180 
4,994 

2,504 
1,190 
89,617 
1,S08 
1.745 
1,192 


852,387 
1,073 
1,578 
2,870 
8,101 
6,151 
8,090 

8,on 

2,757 
1,310 
2,806 
1,068 
1,214 
5,4&1 
1,3(« 
1,819 
1,311 
1,400 
2,018 
1.250 
1,918 
1,617 
1,340 
2,607 
2,K7 

23,910 
2,067 
2,868 
2,039 

11,061 
1.066 
0,014 
3,78ii 

1,583 
1,508 
8,688 
2,078 
8,879 
2,061 
S,B88 
1,915 
1,291 
11,616 
3,366 
2.509 


1,360 
2,166 
1,492 

04,9!S 
4,580 
1,123 
2,233 

17,836 
2,024 
1,9M 

SB,S56 
053 
1,653 


1,040 
3,040 
3,527 
7.221 
8,261 

8,309 
960 

a^oaB 


1,618 


8;748 
2S^a64 


1,598 
1,902 
2,080 
6,8fi« 
2,77-1 
2,071 
2Ji80 
1,824 
2.2781 
1,146 
1.127 
4,920 

1,987 
1.275 

1,912 


1.748 
1,897 
1,869 
2,688 
1,822 
22,500 

"^067 
1,222 
8,550 


6,590 
1,611 


U86 
a,768 
1,564 


1,580 
2,088 


1,300 
9,416 

2,231 


EUenvillev  

Etmira  c  

Elialra  Heights  v 

Palrport  T  

Palconcr  t  

FUyettevilteT. .  . 
Pishkll]  lADd- 

Ing  y  

Ponaav  

FortEd«Tiid  t... 
Fort  Plain  T..... 

Pninkfort  r  

FraQldinTllIev. 

Fredonla  t  

Freeport  v  

Friendship  T...., 

Fniton  T  

Oeneseo  V  

Geneva  c  

Klens  Fallsv.... 
liloveniTillec.... 

Ooehen  v  

OoaverDGorv.... 

Qowanda  v  

Granville  v.  

Greene  v  

Green  Island  v... 

Greciipoit  v  

Greenwich  v  

Groton  v  

IlambnrK  v  

Hamilton  t  

Hammondeport  v 

Hancock  v  

Haednjits-  npon- 

HadsonT.  

HaverBtrawv.... 
Hempstead  v.... 

Herkimer  t  

Holley  v  

Homer  v  

Honeojo  Falls  v. 
Hoosick  Fallsv.. 
Homellevillec. 
noiseheada  v.... 

Hadsonc  

illlonv  

[rvinf^on  v  

Ithaca  c  

[Jamestown  c, . . . 
Johnetownc. .. 

Jordan  v  

Keeseville  v  

Kiofteton  c  

Ijtncastcr  v  

Lanaingbare  v. . . 

Leroy  v  

Leatershire  V... 

Liberty  V  

Little  Fatlsc... 
'Little  Valieyv... 

jLIverpool  v  

iLockport  c  

iLowville  V  

Ljrons  V  

iMalone  t  

Mamarooockv... 

Hani  ins  V.  

Marathon  v.  

;Maseena  v  

]fatt«aw&n  v  

HechaBlcflvllle  v 
Mwllna  T  


2,870 
8^072 
1,768 
2,489 
1,186 
1,304 

3,678 
1,145 
8,521 
2.444 
2.604 
1,860 
4,18? 
2,613 
1,314 
6,281 
8.400 
10,433 
12,613 
18,319 
2,828 
3,689 
2,143! 
2,7001 
1.236 
4,770 
2,366 

i,m 

1,344 
1,6SS 
1,627 
1.169 
1,288 

2,002 
6.9&i 
8,681 

5,555 
1.380 
2.381 
1,175 
5.671 

11,918 
l.flOl 
9,528 
6,188 
2.281 

13,186 


10.130 
1.118 
2,110 

21,635 
3.750 

12,695 
8,144 
8,111 
1,760 

10,381 
1,085 
1,183 

16,681 
8..K2 
4,300 
6,9^ 
i,7W 
1.219 
1,'  " 
2.088 
5.807 
4,695 

4,n6 


K,881 
80,806 

"2,658 
574 
1,410 

8,617 
1,190 


2,864 
2,291 
1,021 
8,399 


1,869 
4,214 


7,657 
9,509 
18,8U 
3,907 
8,468 


1,067 
4,468 


1,663 
1,280 
1,831 
1,744 
934 
1,270 

1,4«6 

4,881 


1,881 


1,186 

7,014 
10.996 
1,716 
9,970 
4,Oiy7 
2,299 
11,079 
16,088 
7,7TO 
1,271 
2,103 
21,861 
1,682 
10,560 
2,743 


731 
8,788 

698 
1,284 
16,038 
2,511 
4,4^ 
4,98C 


942 
1,106 
1,049 
4,278 
2,679 
4,409 


Mexico  V  

HMdlebnntv--- 
HlddleportT..... 
Mlddlelown  c... 

MHibrookv.  

Mohawk  v  

HooticdlOT..... 
Montour  Falls  v. 

Moravia  V  ,. 

Ht.  Klscov.  

Mt  Uorris  v  

Mt.  Vernon  c... 

Naplesv  

Newark  v  

Sew  Berlin  v., .. 

New  burg  c  

New  Hartford  v. 

Newpaltz  V  

Xcw  Hochellec. 
New  Torkc  

HanhatLan  b 

Bronx  b.  .. 

Brooklyn  h. . 

Richmond  b. 

Qneena  b  

Niofnra  Falls  c. 
NorthOloaar... 

Nwtbnort  v  

North  Tarry- 
town  V  

North  Tons- 

wanda  c  

Notthvllle  V..... 

Norwich  v  

!Norwoodv  

iNondav  

Nyock  V.  

Ogdensburit  e. . . 

Oieanc  

[Oneida  T  

Oneontav..  

Oswego  c  

Oswego  Falls  v. 

Owego  V  

Oxford  V  

Palmyra  v  

Patch  ogne  v  

Peeksklll  v  

Penn  Yan  t  

Pernr  T.  

Phefpa  V  

Phllmont  T.  

Phoenix  V.  

Piermont  v.. .... 

Pltisford  V.  

Platlsbarcv  

PIcasontTitle  v.. 
PortBvronT.,.. 
Port  ('neater  v.. . 
Port  Henry  v. . . . 
Port  Jen,iB  v.... 

Potsdam  v  

Poughkeepefac. 

Pnlaiki  v.  

Randolph  t  

Itenesciaer  c  

Rbinebeckv..... 
RJchfleld 

SptingBV 
Rochester  e... 

Rockton  T  

RockvIIle 

Center  V 


1,249 
1,185 
1,431 
14,622 
1,(«7 
2,028 
1,100 
1,1B8 
1,448 
1,846 
2.410 
80,SM 
'  1,048 
4,678 
1,156 
24,943 
1.007 
1.028 
14.120 
8,437,203 
1,850,093 
200,607 
1,166,562 
67,021 
152,909 
19,457 
1,540 
1,794 

4,241 

9,069 
l.frte 
5.766 
1,714 
1,018 
4,27? 

12,688 
9,462 
6,801 
7,147 

22.199 
2,925 
5,039 
l,98t 
1.93T 
2.926 

10,858 
4,650 
2.768 
1,800 
1,964 
1,6S9 
1,158 
1,000 
8.434 
1,201 
1.018 
7.440 
1,751 
9.385 
S.R43 

24,020 
1,498 
1,»0 
7,466 
1,494 

1,537 
1«;608 
1,002 

1,884 
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NEW  TOBK-OMtfmMd. 


ClUea,  towiu, 
Tillages,  and 
boroDKlu. 


Borne  e  

BoMtidalev.. 
RoiueFiriiitT... 
SMkett't 

Harbor  T 
Sas  Harborv,.,. 
Bb  JoluuTUle  v.. 

Salanuwca  t  

Salem  v  

Sandr  Hill  V  

Sannac  Lake  v. . 
BanlogB 

Bprings  V 

Basgertleav  

BehaghtiGoke  v. . 
Sdienectadjc... 

Bchohiu-ie  v  

SchaylenrUle  v.. 

Sea  Cliff  T  

Seneca  NIh  t,  . . 

BldneT'  v  

Sllrer  Creek  T... 
Sing  Sing  ▼  


Popalatlon. 


1900. 


15.S43 

1,840 
1,076 

1,966 

i,wg 
i,m 
4,m 

1.391 
4,47S 
fi.594 

18,400 

s,m 

1.061 
81,68! 
1,006 
1.001 
1,6S8 
6.619 
2,381 
1,944 
7,980 


1890. 


6,116 
1,858 
1,07B 
lUBS 


CiUos,  towu, 
villages,  and 
borooglu. 


Sbaneateles  v... 

SoWay  V  

Sontbsmpton  v. . 
South  Glens 
I  Falls  V 

Sonth  Nwkv.. 

SNingrlile  v  

SUIIwater  v  

'Suflftm  T  

'Syracnse  c   

lirrytown  y  

iHconderoga  v. . . 

Tivoliv  

Tonawanda  v  . . . 

Troy  c  

Tmmanalnirg  v . 

Unadilla  v  

Uticac  

■Valatiev  

.Walden  v  

Walton  r  

IWapidngera 

Fall*  V 


PiqMilaUoD. 


i9oa 


1,490 
S,4S8 
2,ttB 

8.0SS 
1,601 
1,908 
1,007 
1,610 
108,374 
4,770 
1,011 
1,166 
7,421 

60,6S1 
1,3!5 
1,17a 

66,383 
1.800 

a,  147 

2,811 
S,5M 


IflOO. 


1,660 
86S 


1,606 
1,496 
1,888 
747 


88,148 

a,9ee 
2,aer 

1,860 
7.146 

60,906 
I,S11 
1,157 

44,007 
1,487 
2,188 

s^m 

8,718 


CtUea,  towns. 
Tillages,  and 
boroogtis 


Warsaw  v  

Warwick  ▼  

WaterfordT,.... 

Waterloo  T  

WaterlowD  c... 
WatenllleT.... 

Waterrlletc  

Watklns  t  

WaYwly  T.  

Wayland  v  

Weednort  v.... 
WeUnSller.  ... 
Weat  CarQuMT 
WealMdT... 
Weat 

HaventnwT 
WhltetaaUr.... 
WbitePMnar.. 
WblieabnoT... 

Woloott  T  

Yonkers  c  


PopalatkML 


1900. 


S,Ott 

i,m 

8,148 

n,aM 

ijm 

14,811 
>,H8 
4,465 

i,ao7 

1,686 
S,SG6 
1,135 
8,480 

t,on» 

4,871 
7,8b» 
1,058 
1.879 
47,081 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Albemarle  t  

Aeheville  c  

Beaafortt  

BeMeiuer  City  t . 

Burlington  t  

Caroleen  t  

Chapel  HIUL... 

Charlotte  c  

Cherryrille  I  

Concord  c  

Dunn  t  

Darham  c  

Edenton  t  

Elizabeth  City  t. 
Fayettevllle  t.... 
Poreat  City  t.... 

Gastonia  t  

Qoldeboro  c  

Graham  t.  

Oreensboro  c... 

Greenville  t  

Hendereon  t.  

Henderaonvllte  t 


1.SSS 

848 

14.604 

10,886 

3,195 

2,007 

1.100 

8,093 

1.716 

],T06 

1,090 

1,017 

18.091 

11,567 

1.008 

7.910 

4,889 

1,072 

419 

6,679 

S.485 

8.046 

8,805 

6,848 

8.S61 

4.6TD 

4,923 

1.000 

419 

4,610 

1.083 

(i.S77 

4,017 

S,05S 

001 

10,085 

8,817 

3.665 

1,987 

8,746 

4,101 

1.017 

1,816 

Henrietta  t  

Hertford  t  

Hickory  t  

High  Point  v.... 
Kings  Uonntalnt 

KiDston  t  

Laurinbnrg  t. . . . 

Lenoir  t  

Lexington  t  

LonlsDurg  t  

McAdMrtllet... 

Harion  t  

Monroe  c  

Mooreeville  t.. .  I 
Morehead  City  t.' 
Horganton  t.  . ..! 

Mt.  Airy  t  ' 

Newbem  c... 

Newton  t  

Oxford  t  

PlymoQth  t. . . 
Baleigh  c. . , . 


I,9G0 
1.889 
9,586 
4. 168 
2,063 
4,106 
1,394 
1.99G 
1,234 
1,178 
1,144 
1.116 
9.487 
1,638 
1.879 
1,088 
2,680 
0,000. 
1,68S 
2,059 
1,011 
18,048 


718 


420 

1,786 
1,857 

678 
1,440 

667 


700 
1,866 

886 
1,064 
1,55' 
1,766 
7,848 
1.1 
9,907 
1,913 
18,678 


Raodleman  t  

ReldBville  t  

Roaooke 

B^itdst 
Rockingham  t. . . 
Rocky  Hoont  L. 

Boxboro  L  

Salem  c  

3aliabary  c  

Sanford  t  

Scotland  Neck  t. 

Shelby  t  

Sonthport  c... 

Statesville  c  

Tarboro  t  

Wadesboro  t..... 
Washington  t.... 
Waynesvlltet... 

WeldonL  

Wilmington  c... 

WllBon  t  

Winston  c  


2.100 

1,009 
1.607 
2,»87 

Lon 

8.648 

^^77 

1.M4 
1.348 
1.874, 
1.886, 
1141, 
9,480' 
1.S4C 
4,849 
1,807 
1,438 

90,976 
3,695 

10^ 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck  c... 

Caodo  t  

Casaclton  c. . 
Devils  Lake  c 
Dickinson  c. . 

Vargo  c  

Oraiton  e  — 


3,819 
1,061 
1.907 
1,190 
9,076 
0,680 
2,876 


2,186 
800 
B40 
846 
897 
5,6&1 
1,591 


Grand  Forks  c 
HlUaboioc.... 
Jamestown  c. 
Laagdon  c. . . . 

LanmoTec  

Uabon  c  


7,658 

4,070 

1,179 

716 

9,868 

9.996 

1,183 

9« 

1,986 

668 

1,046 

036 

Maidnn  c, . , 
HayriUec... 
Mhiotc  ... 
PitkRlnr  « 

Wahpetamc. 


1,668 
1,106 

1,088 
2.448 


OHIO. 


Ada  V  

Addyston  v. 

Akron  c  

Alliance  c. 
Antwerp  v.. 
Aicannmv. 
Ashland  v.. 
Aflbtahala  c 
AtbeUT... 
BazbotottT 


2.676 
1,618 

49,738 
8,974 
1,806 
1.896 
4,087 

12,949 
3,066 
4,354 


8,070 


87.601 
7.607 
1,881 
1.184 
8,666 
8,888 
9,690 


Bamesville  v. ... 

Bataviav  

Bedford  v  

Bellalre  c  

BellefoDtalne  c. . 

Believne  v  

BellvUle  t  

Berea  ▼  

Blancheeter  v.. . 
Bloffton  T  


3,781 

8.807 

l.OiO 
1,486 

OSS 

1,018 

0,919 

9,084 

6,649 

4,MB 

4,101 

3,06* 

1,089 
9,610 

Oil 

9,sn 

1,T«8 

1,196 

1,768 

1,9M 

Bond  Hill  V  

BowUag  Green  t 

Bradfo^v  

BndnerT  

BrldCBiNrtT...., 

Brjm  T  

Bocyma  e  

Rywrllle  ▼  

CadlaT  , 

OimbrMgec  


1,081 

6.067 

8.467 

1.9M 

1,S« 

1.148 

411 

8,0Rt 

M6* 

8,131 

8,068 

6,860 

&,r4 

i,9n 

780 

I,78B 

LTK 

4,861 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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OHIO—  GMiinutd. 


CiUM,  towns. 
Tillages,  and 
borooi^. 


Canal  Dover  r. . . 
Canal  Poltonv.. 

Canlon  c  

Cardlngton  t.  . . . 

Carey  v  

CarroUtoQ  V  

Cartha^  t  

Cedarville  v  

Cellna  V  

Chagrin  Falls  t  . 

Chardon  v  

Chicago 

Junction  T 
ChilUcotbec.  ... 
Cincinnati  c. .. . 

Circlerille  V  

Cleveland  c  

Clevea  v  

Clyde  T  

Coalxrove  v  

Coal  ton  V  

College  HIIlT... 
CoIIInwood  v.... 
Colamblana  v. . . 

Colnmbiu  c  

Colnmbus 

Grove  V 

Gonneaat  v  

Continental v  ... 
Coming  V. 

Coshocton  V  

Co^'lngton  T  

Crestline  v  

Cuyahoga  Falls  v 

Dayton  c  

Dmance  c  

Degraff  v  

Delaware  c  

Delphoe  c  

Delta  V  

Dennlson  v  

Deahler  v  

Doylestown  .. 

Dresden  t  

Dunkirk  v  

Kast  Cleveland  v 
East  Liverpool  c 
East  Paleatine  t. 

Eaton  T  

Edgerton  t  

Klmore  v  

Elmwood  Place  y 
Elyrla  c  

El^StOD  T,  

Falrport  V  

Flndlay  c  

Forest  V  

Fort  Recovery  v. 

Fostoria  c  

Franklin  v  

Fremont  G  

Gallon  c  

Oallipolls  c  

Garrettsvlllev... 

QeoavaT  

Georgetown  v. . . 
Germantown  v.. 
GlbsoDburg  V . . . 

OlrardT  

Olendale  t  

CHenville  v  

GloBSter  v  

Grafton  t  

GimoTOle  y  

GnenOeld  t  

Greenville  c  

Hamilton  c  

Harrison  v  

Hartwell  r  

KckarllleT  

HUlaboro  ▼  

Holgate  T  


Population. 


1,  m 

80,867 
1,354 
l,8ie 
1,871 

s,fiao 

1,189 

2,815 
1,586 
1,360 

2,  m 
13,076 
SS6,90a 

6,W1 
881,766 

2,515 
],1IM 
1,8!ffi 
1.104 
S,639 

i,r 

126,660 

1,' 
7,13S 
MM 
1,401 
6.478 
1,791 
8.282 
8,186 
86,383 
7,579 
1,160 
7,940 
4,Bi: 
1.2S0 
8,763 

i,m 

1,067 
1,800 
1,222 
2,757 

16.485 
2,403 
8,165 
1.043, 
1.02S 
8,582 
8,791 
1,716 
2,073 

17.618 
1,155 
1.097 
7,780 
2.71M 
8,439 
7,282 
6,433 
1.145 
a,»12 
1,520 
1.TO2 
1,791 
2,630 
1.645 
S.688 
2,165 
1,006 
1,425 
8.979 
6,601 

28,914 
1,«6 
1,888 


1800. 


8,470 
1,173 
26,180 
1,498 
1,606 
1,228 

1,866 
2,702 
1,243 
1,064 

1,2W 
11,288 
906,908 
6,666 
281,858 
1,227 
2,827 
606 
1,459 


1,112 
88,160 

1,677 
3,241 
896 
1.551 
8,672 
1,778 
2.911 
2,614 
61,220 
?,6»4 
1.076 
8,324 
4,616 
1,132 
2,925 
1,114 
1,131 
1,247 
1,2!0 


10,950 
1.816 
2,9H 
007 
1,108 


5.611 


1.171 

lasKs 

1,126 

i.ian 

7,070 
8.7S9 
7,141 
6.826 
4.498 
1,016 

2,m 

1,473 
1,487 
686 


Cities,  tovrns, 

villages,  and 
borooghs. 


1,4M 


600 
1,866 
2,460 
5,478 
17,565 
1,600, 
1,607 
1,141 
8,880 
1,184 


Hubbard  t  

Huron  V  

Hyde  Park  v.... 

Iiondale  v  

Ironton  c  

Jackson  c  

Jackson  vllleT... 
Jamestown  v.... 

Jefferson  v  

Kellevs  Island  V. 

Kentv  

Kenton  c  

Lakewood  b  

Lancaster  c  

Lebanon  v  

Leetonla  v  

Leipelc  t  

Lima  c.   

Lisbon  V  

Lockland  T  

Logan  T.  

London  v  

Lorain  c  

Loudonvllle  v... 

Louisville  T  

Loveland  v  

Lowellville  v.... 

HcComb  V  

HGConnelsville  v 
Madison  villa  v.. 
Manchestsrv..,, 

Manafleld  c  

Marietta  c  

HartoD  c  

Martins  F^ry  c. 

Maryaville  v.  

Uasslllon  c  

Manmee  v  

Mechanicebnrg  v 

Medina  V  

Mlamlsburg  c. . . 
Mlddleportv.... 
MIddletown  c. . . 

Milfotd  V  

Hlllersbure  v ... 
Mineral  City  v.. . 

Minerva  v  

Mingo  Junction  V 

Minster  v  

Monroevllle  v. . . 
Montpelier  v.... 
Mt.  Gltead  v  . . . 
Mt.  Healthy  v. . . 
Mt.  Vernon  c. .. 
Murray  City  v. . . 

Napoleon  v  

NelsoDville  v... 

Newark  c  

New  Bremen  v. . 

Newbnrg  h  

New 

Comeretown  v 
New  Lexington  v 
(Perry  CO.)..,. 
New  London  t.  . 
New 

Pbllodelphta  c 
New  Rictunraidv 
New 

StrsltsvUle  v 

NIlGfl  c  

North  Amherst  v 
North 

Baltimore  v 

Korwalk  o  

Norwood  v  

Oak  Harbor  v.. . 

Oberlinv  

Orrville  v  

Ottawa  T  

OzfdfdT  


Popalation. 


lOOO. 


1.390 
1.708 
1.1 
1.136 
11.868 
4,672 
1,W 
1,206 
1,819 
1,174 
4,641 
6,852 
8,856 
6,991 
2,887 
2,744 
1.728 
21,728 
3,890 
2,605 
S.480 
8,511 
16,088 
1,661 
1,374 
1,860 
1,187 
1,195 
1.825 
3,140 
2,003 
17.640 
13,848 
11.883 
7.760 
3,048 

ii,m 

1.866 
1,617 
2,232 
8,&11 
2.799 
9,216 
1,149 
1,008 
1.230 
1.200 
2.054 
1.465 
1.211 
1,809 
1,528 
1,854 
6.633 
1.116 
8.639 
5,42] 
18,157 
1,818 
5,009 

2,659 

1.701 
1,180 

6,218 
1,016 

2,802 
7,468 
1,768 

8,661 
7,074 
6,480 
1,«S1 
4,083 
1,001 
2,822 
8,0CB 


1800. 


1,408 
1,380 


Cities,  towns, 
vllla^cB,  and 
boroughs. 


10,980 
4,820 
727 
1,1(M 
1,846 


8,601 
6.667 


7,555 
8,060 
8,836 
1,863 

1^081 
2,278 
2,474 
8,110 
8,813 
4,863 
1,444 
1.323 
1,163 
762 
1.030 
1,771 
2,214 
1,065 

18,473 
8,273 
8,827 
6,350 
2,810 

10,092 
1,645 
1,459 
2,073 
2,962 
8,911 
7,681 
995 
1,923 
893 
1.139 
1,856 
1,126 


PainesvUle  v  

Panlding  v  

I  Payne  v  

iPembervilloT... 
I  Perrysbnig  v. . . . 

I  Plooa  c  

.Plain  Oily  v  

Pleaaant  atyv.. 

I  Plymouth  v  

iPomeroy  c  

■  Port  Clinton  v.. 
1  Portsmouth  C  ... 
I  Ravenna  t  

Reading  v  

Ricbwood  T  


1.! 

1,820 


8,027 


2,764 
4,558 
14,270 
1,289 


1,261 

1,470 
1,096 

4.466 
8,879 

2,782 


1,«48 

2,867 
7,196 


1,681 
4,876 
1,706 
1,717 
1.018 


Rockford  v  

Rockport  h  

Rocky  River  h. . 

Roeeville  y  

Sablna  V  

St.  Bernard  v... 
St.  Clalrsvlllflv. 

St.  Harye  t  

St,  Paris  T  

Salem  c  

SaltnevilleT..... 

Sandasky  c   

Sciov  

Shawnee  ▼  

Shelby  v  

Shreve  v  

Sidney  c  

Somerset  V  

Sonth 

Brooklyn  v 
South 

CliarlestonT 
SpencervUle  v. . . 

Sprlngileld  c  

Steabenville  c. 

Stryker  v  

TIlBnc  

Tippecanoe  t  , . . 

Toledo  e  

Toronto  t  

Troy  c  

LTirichsvllle  c... 
Union  City  V.,,. 
Upper 

Sandusky  v 

Urbana  c  

Van  Wert  c  

Vermilion  t  

VeraaUles  T  

WadaworthT ... 
WqwkooataT... 

Warren  c  

Washington 

CoattHooMc 
Washington' 

villev  

WaosMMtT  

WavcrlyT.  

Wellington  v.... 

Wallston  c  

Wellnrllle  o  

Westflrvtlle  v.... 
West  Liberty  T.. 
West  Union  v. . . 
WUliamsburgT.. 
WiUoag^by  V... 
Wilmlngtpo  c... 
Wlntonrocev.. 
Woodafleldr.... 

Wooeter  c  

Wyoming  v  

Xenia  c  

Yellow  Springs  r 
Yoongstownc... 
ZaoMvlUe  e  


Population. 


1900. 


5,0m 
2,080 
1,286 
1,081 
1,766 

12,172 
1,432 
1,006 
1,164 
4,689 
2,450 

17,870 
4,008 
8,076 
1,640 
2,248 
1,207 
2,008 

1,207 
1,481 
8,884 
1,810 
6,860 
1,922 
T,B88 
2,868 
19,664 
ljn4 
2,966 
4,685 
1,043 
6,688 
1,1»1 

2,848 

1,006 

1,874 
88,853 
14,840 

1,806 
10.080 

1,703 
181,823 

8,528 

^88l 

4,582 
1,!S3 

8,855 
6,808 
6,422 
1,184 
1,478 
1,764 
8,015 
8,520 

5,761 

1,002 
2,148 
1, 654 
2,094 
8,015 
6,146 
l!462 
1,286 
1,033 
1,002 
1,758 
8,618 
.  1,S19 
1,801 
6,068 
1,460 
8,606 
1,871 
44,886 
48.686 
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OKLAHOHA. 


Cttlas,  town. 

Population. 

CUlM,  tOWIM, 

villages,  and 
borongha. 

Papalattm. 

Cltka,  towiu, 
boroogha. 

1 

1900. 

1890. 

1000. 

1890. 

1900. 

I800L 

a,!»8 

1,480 

8,444 
VifiM 

ijur 

2,801 
1,754 

10,037 
1,464 

1,134 

Perry  c  

0  Raul 

787 
4,1S1 

StUlwatere  . 

s,m\  

2,4S1  M 

OUabomk  Citj. . 

1>BCDmsch  c  

5i8n 

WMtberfordc... 

IjOiT-  

1 

OBEGOR. 


AnMmyc. 
AablMde. 
Aitorlac, 
Baker  c... 
Oorvallla  c. 
SaUaae... 
BageMC. 


8,149 
a.684 
8,881 
6,668 
1,819 


8,070 
1,784 
6,184 
t,604 

i,!m 

848 


Foreat  Onmc. 
Grants  Paaac. 

Hm>ner  t  

La  Granda  c... 
XcHinnvflte  c. 
Manhfleldt... 
Medford  t  


1,096 
M90 
1,146 
2,991 
1,420 
1,391 
1.751 


1,482 

1.868 

1,461 

9B7 


Oreem  CtW. 
Pvndletoa  t  . 
Portland  c  . . 
Roeebarn  c . 

Sahmi  c  

Tho  Dal  1m  c. 


8,4M 

8.001 

4.406 

9o,m 

•386 

6MB 

1,080 

i,6n 

4JBS 
8,542 

PBNM8TLVANIA. 


Allegbenrc  

AHontownc  

Altoonaa   

Ambler  b  

Apollo  b  

Archbaldb  

Arnold  b  

Aahland  b  

Aablejb  

Asplnwall  b  

AtlieM  b  

Auatln  b  

Avalonb  

Avoca  b  

Bauf^r  b  

Barneeboni  h . . . 

Beaver  b  

Beaver  Falls  b... 

BcaTer  Headowb 

Bedford  b  

Bellefonteb  

Belle\-emoa  b , . . 

Bellevue  b  

BellTCoodb  

Berlin  b  

Berwick  b 
(roliimbis  Co.) 

BeUilctiem  b  

BlTdsboro  b  

KalrBvllle  b.... 

Kakcly  b  

Bloomsboiet.... 

IHombnr}!  b  

Boyertown  b.... 

Bniddock  h  

Bradford  c  

Bridgeport  b 
(Honljiomery 
Co.)  

BHtteeportb 
(Fayette  Co.) 

Brl^waterb... 

Brtatol  b  

Biockwavvllle  b . 

Brookvllleb  

Brownsville  b. , . 

Butler  b  

OiltfOmlab  

Cmbrtdp^ 

Sprfnesb 

CaDonsbtirgD. .. 

Omton  b  

Carbondale  c  

Carlisle  b   

Camegte  b  

CfntsmnqtM  b  

Cstawiseab  


120,806 
86,416 
38,978 
1,8»4 
2,EeM 
6,396 
1,486 
6,4% 
4,046 
1,331 
8,749 
2,800 

s,iao 

8,487 
4,106 
1. 
£,848 
10,0m 
1J)78 
8.167 
4,316 
1,901 
8,416 
1,H5 
1,080 

3,910 
7,296 
3.364 
8.3m 
Mll^ 
6,170 
8,401 
1,709 
15,654 
15,089 


8,097 

1.806 
1.347 
7,1W 
1,777 
2,47« 
1,552 
10,8118 
2,009 

I,«6 

2,714 
1,695 
13,585 


7.380 

S.96S 

2,023 


HK,aB7 

ajm 

80,887 
1,078 
t,I50 
4,08! 


7,346 
8,182 


8,274 
1,8?9 
804 
8,081 
8,509 


ijsea 

9,785 


2,Stt 
8,946 
1,147 
1,418 
1,146 
012 

2.T01 
6,7W 
8,861 
8,126 
2,452 
4,685 
8,668 
1,48B 
8.56! 
10,514 


a,wi 

i.oso' 
i.m; 

6,568: 
929' 
8,479 
1,417 
8,734 
1,081 

m. 

8,118 
1,898 
16,888 
7,680 


8,7M 

1,80(1 


Cegtrallab... 
Cbamberabnig  b 

Cbarleroi  b  

Cbeaterc  

CUiendon  bk  

Clarion  b  

CiajTilleb  

Clearfield  b  

iCIirtonllelKhtab 
jCoatcsville  D.... 

'Colamblab  

iColwyn  b  

ConnellBvllleb.. 
ICouabohocken  b 

:Coplay  b  

Coraopollsb.  

OortTC  

ICoaacrsport  b. . . 

Orafton  b  

iCremona  b  

CnrwenB\ilI«  b. . 

Dale  b  

iDallastownb.,.. 

'Daavllleb  

Darby  b  

iDerry  b  

Dtckeonb  

'I>orranoe  b  

Downinf^towQ  b. 
Uorleotown  b. . , 

Dnbois  b  

Dnnbar  b  

IMncannoB  b. . . . 
Dnncansvltleb,. 

Dan  more  b  

Duqneene  b  

Etm\  Brady  b. . . . 
G.  Conemaugh  b 
EaK 

Greenabo^  b 
East  Manch 

Cbnnk  b 

Easton  c  

KastPittebargb. 
East 

Btrondsborg  b 
Ba«t 

Wnflhington  b 
BbefiBbiirg  D,.,. 

Bdjiewoodb  

Edwardnilleb.. 

Blisabcth  b  

Ellxabethtown  b 

Elktand  b  

Elliott  b  

EHIwood  City  b.. 
Knmna  b  


Emicnton  b.... 
Bmporlnm  b... 

Bphratab  

Bne  c  

Bsnlcn  b  

Etna  b  

Evans  Oitrb.... 

Everett  b  

Exeter  b.... 
ntircfaanwb 
Payette  City  b... 

Ford  City  b  

ForeetCltTb.... 
Forty  Fori  b. ... 
Fountain  Hill  b. 
PVaekvllleb..... 

Franklin  c  

1,580  Freedom  b  

 I  Freeland  b  

1.481 
1,664 


779 

T.09e: 


8,618 

1,051 
1.674 
1,180 
5,165 
1,866 
1,473 
1,109 
8,845 
2,243 
1,408 


F^eeport  b  

iGaleton  b  

Oallltzin  b  

Gettysburg  b  

;OHberlonl>  

2,978,  Glrardville  b.... 
1.058;  Glen  CanipbeB  b 
3,110  il^len  Rorkb.... 

m  Gordon  b  

1,920  GreencasUeb.... 
2,519;  Greensbnrg  b. . , . 
M49  OreeBvllleb.  ... 
1,881  OroveCItyb..., 

1,074  Halhteadb  

1,8771  Hamburg  b.  

8,315  Hanover  b  

  Rarrisbnrg  e.... 

1,138.  HaatlngB  E  

1,166  Hawley  b  

Hazleton  «  

Holl  IdaysbsTi^ . 
Homestead  b. . . , 
RoseiHlaleb..... 

Hantzdale  b  

Hupheetown  b.. 
Hngbeeville  b... 
HnmmHstown  b, 
'Huntingdon  b... 

Hyndman  b  

Indiana  b........ 

Irwin  b  

Jeannette  b  

iJeddo  b  

1,816  Jenhlntown  b... 

1,006|  Jermyn  b  

■Jersey  Bhon  b. . 
'Job&sonboi^  b. . 
Johnstown  e  


8,772 
14,481 


1,819 


1,202 
616 
8,894 
1,884 


1,1H 
8,468 
8,461 
68,78! 
^M* 
5,884 
1,208 
1.864 

i,fte 

1.219 
1J85 
2.8i0 
4,871 
1,56? 
1.814 
2,6M 
7,817 
1,788 

1,754 
8,415 
8,786 
8,415 
4,8n 
8,666 
1,1  - 
1,117 
1,166 
1,468 
6JM9B 
4.814 
1.598 
1,464 
2,815 
5,80* 

60,167 
1,081 
1,988 

14J») 
2,096 

12,554 
8,884 
1,481 
IJMB 
MM 
1.781 
6,058 
I.SII 

t.4Bi 
5,808 
l,fl» 
8.081 
2,887 

s,ora 

8,8M 

a^«8 
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PENHSTLVAKIA-  OoiUbimi. 


CIttM,  tOWM) 
■  Mia  ■■■■  umA 

bocoiiglu. 

PofwlatkiiL 

1000. 

1090. 

JnnlaU  b  

1,709 

Kmeb  

G  30Q 

9 

Kennett  Sqiuue  b 

I  Sit 

I  SM 

&8U 

KlUanninfrb  

a  nK 

Knoxvilleb 

(Allegheny  Oo.) 

3,511 

1  7SS 

41  JfiO 

S,7M 

l^RnsdowDO  b*  • . . 

875 

4,614 

17,aa8 

14  604 

LeechbnrK  b  — 

S  45S 

4  6^ 

2,05t) 

XiCwiBtown  b* . . . 

4  451 

Lilly  b 

1  251) 

Utltz  b  

litttlMtown  b.. . . 

1  lia 

Wl 

liYkCDS  b 

SleAdoo  b.  

2,450 

2,128 

McKeesport  c , , . 

80,711 

IfcKcM  Bocb  b 

McSbcnTS- 

1  Jon 

Hahanoy  Cltj  b. 

IfMistteld  b  

Abrcna  Book  b.. 

1  209 

Marietta  b 

HarT^vllIe  b  

M  anch  ChuDk  b. 

llandvlUe  e 

1A  QQ1 

a  Ron 

(OnmbcHfttia 

Co ) 

f 

If6rc6r  b 

1  flru 

c,  ion 

HcTcrsdalc  b«  •  •  ■ 
Htadletown  b. . . 

■I  Ann 

Mlffllnbarg  b, , , , 

HlllerabnTv  b... 

1,527 

Mill  Hnll  b 

Hillv&le  b 

MlltoR  b 

R  ttl 

Miner*  Mil)  b 

Hicerevllle  b.. . . 

0,3U4 

3lonaca  b. . .  ■ . 

9  JVM) 

1  dOl 

3foiieB06ii  b 

2  lOT 

Monon  j^hela  c>  ^ 

■J|i  lO 

A  noi; 

ifotitgoniery  b 

<  (  1 

MoQtourivifle  b. 

1  665 

JAontrosG  b 

1  827 

Mooeic  b 

1  S27 

MorflHville  b  

Mc.  Carin*!  b. . 

13^17B 

Kt.  Holly 

Springs  b 

1,W 

1,100 

Mt  Jenettb.  ,. 

1  553 

2,01  f 

Mt,  Oliver  b  

8,295 

Mt.  Pleasant  b. . 

A  Til 

Mt  Union  b 

1,066 

810 

Money  b  

1,9M 

1,2% 

12,110 

lO^OM 

2,aM 

1,318 

I?e«copeck  b.... 

1,100 

ess 

Hew 

Bethlehem  b 

i,«6e 

1,026 

New  BrishtoD  b. 

6,830 

5,616 

11,800 

Hew 

Cnmberiand  b 

1.066 

754 

New  Haven  b  

i,5as 

1,281 

Hew  Hopeb  

i,ai8 

1,142 

ClUes,  towns, 
vtllageo,  and 
boroDftfaa. 


New 

KeneiDgtoa  b 
New 
PklladelidiU  b 

Newport  b  

Newtown  b.  

Newvllle  b  

Natrtatown  b,.,. 
No.Btaddocfcb.. 

Northeast  b  

Nortbnmber^ 

land  b  

North  Wales  b.. 
No.WaehlngtoDb 
North  York  b... 

Norwood  b  

Oakdale  b  

Oakland  b  

Oakmontb  

Oil  City  

Old  Forgo  b  

Olypfaant  b  

Orwi^burg  b, . . 
Oaceolab 
(Clearfleld  Co.) 

Oxford  b  

Palo  Alto  b  

Parkers 

Landing  c 
Parkesburcb.... 

Pamasens  D  

Paraons  b  

Patton  b  

Pen  Argyl  b...,. 

Pennsburg  b  

Perkasle  d  

Philadelphia  c... 
PhlUlpebafKb... 
Phtenlxvllle  b... 

Plneerovo  b  

luteal  m  b  

Plttebnrg  c  

Pftt«fton  c  

Plymouth  b  

Polk  b  

Port  AH^bany  b 
Port  Carbon  b. , . 

Port  Vno  b  

Potts  town  b  

PottBvllIeb  

Proepect  Park  b. 
PunxButawaey  b 
Qnakertown  b. . . 

Rankin  b  

Kcading  c  

Red  Lion  b  

Rcnovo  b  

RevnoldsviUc  b  . 

Riugway  b  

Ridley  Park  b... 
Roarlnf;  Spring  b 

Rochester  b  

Hfwcoe  b  

Royalton  b  

Hoyerfford  b.,,, 

St.  rialrb  

St.  Marys  b  

Sayre  b  

ScfauyikiU 

Harao  b 

Scottdaleb  

Scranton  e  

Selinsgroveb ... 

Sellersvllle  b  

Bewickleyb  .... 

Shanokin  b  

Sharon  b  

Sharon  mil  b... 
Bharpsburg  b  . . . 
Sharpsvilleb.... 
Shenandoah  b.. . 
Sheraden  b  


Pofadatkm. 


i9oa 


4,665 

1,8M 

1,T»1 
1,468 
1,6U 

».m 

8.748 
1JB7 
1,473 
1,1» 
1,280 
1.147 
1,003 
2,SES 
13.2ft4 
6,680 
6,180 
1,618 

3,080 
S,03S 
1,707 

1,070 
1,788 
1,791 
2,529 
3,651 
»,7SI 
1,033 
1.803 

8,366 
9.1B0 
l,OSt 
2.601 
831,616 
13,556 
18,6411 
l,08r 

i,aM 

2,108 
1,803 
13.696 
15,710 
l.OW 
4,875 
8.014 
8.TO 

re.96i 

1.337 
4.063 
3.435 
8,516 
1,231 
1.844 
4,688 

1,  ^ 
1,106 
2,6Cfr 
4,038 
4,296 
5JMS 

8.661 
4,261 
102,026 
1,888 
1,S4' 
8,5«B 

18,202 
8.916 
1,068 
6,842 
8,»70 

BO.«ai 

2,  M8 


18B0L 


WI7 
1,918 
1,S«S 
12,721 


1J»88 

S,744 
1,000 


955 
1,678 
10,083 


4.068 
1,290 

1.730 
1,711 
1,4»4 

1.817 

1,514 
516 
8,412 


CitiM,  towas, 
▼l>l•ee^nnd 
bOKHigba. 


2,108 
S37 
458 
1,046,0M 
8.946 
8,514 
1,103 

'  28R.'«i7, 
10,902 
9,844 


1. 230 

i.we 


18,»n 
14,117 


2,793 
2,100. 


68,601 
5£4 
4,154 

a,-m 

l.OOS 


8,649 


t,815 
8,680 
1,745 


8.088 
2,60ii 

1,315 
TM 
a,776 
14,408 
7.469 


4,896 
2.830 

15,ftH 


I  

IsUcbshlnBy  b.. 
SUppensbug  b 
iSlatinglon  b.... 
Smethport  b . , , 

'Soneraet  b  

Sonderton  b. . . . 
Bo.  Bethlebem  b 

{NorthainMon 

Co.)  

Soatb  Fork  b  . . . 
Sonth  RenoTo  b. 
So.WaBhlngtM  b 
SonOi  Waverlyb 
Sooth  WilliaiBB- 

port  b  

SpauKlcr  b  

Spring  CItyb.... 
Spring  Garden  b. 
Spring  Grove  b. . 

Steel  ton  b  

Stoneborob  

Stroadsburr  b... 

Sngamotchb  

Snminit  HUlb... 

Sunbury  b  

SusquehannR  b. . 

Swiss  vale  b  

SwoyerevIDc  b... 

iTamaqua  b  

Tarentum  b...  . 

iTaylor  b  

.Throop  b  

iTidlonte  b  

Tltusvllle  c  

.Towaoda  b.  .... 
Tower  City  b.... 

[Tremont  b  

■Troy  b  

iTanKhannock  b. 
iTnrtle  Creek  b,. 

iTyroneb  

[union  Cltyb.... 
tJniontown  b 
I      (Fayette  Co.) 

Upland  b  

'Vandergriftb.... 
Vanderartft 
I         Hetgbts  b. 

Verona  b  

Warren  b  

,  Waabington  b 

(Washington 

I  Co.)  

I  Watson  town  b... 
I  Wayneaboro  b. , , 
WayncBbnre  b. . 

iWeatherly  b  

'Wellsboro  b  

;W.  Bethlebem  b. 
(West  Chester  b., 
i  West  Consho- 

hockenb  

!We«t  Easton  b.. 
Westfleld  b.... 
IWtvt  Hazelton  b 
iWeet  Liberty  b.. 
West  Newton  b. 
I  West  PltlBton  b. 
iW.WasbinKtoQ  b 
!  West  Wyoming  b 
Whitehaven  b... 
Wllkesbarre  c. . . 
Wllkcnsbniv  b.. 
Willtamsport  c. . 
Wllliamstownb. 
Wilmerdingb... 

Wlntonb  

Woroelsdorf  b... 
WrightBvllle  b.. . 

Wyoming  b  

Yort  c   

Yorkvilleb  


190O.  tm. 


1,406 
3,228 
8,7*I» 
1,704 
1,834 

i,orr 


18,941 
2,686 
1.3SS 
1,280 
MIA 

8,«I8 
1,616 
2,5C6 
1.015 
1,005 
13,086 
1,001 
8,460 
1,687 
2.98B 
9,810 
3,813 
1,716 
2,284 
7.867 

5,m 

4.215 
2.801 
1.287 
8.344 
4,663 
2,167 

1,  M7 
1.450 
1,806 
8,208 
5,847 
3.104 

7,»H 
2,131 

2,  (OT 

1,910 
1,9M 
8,048 


7,670 
1,896 
B.896 
2,544 
2.471 
8,9M 
8,4«5 
9,621 

1.968 
1,000 
1,180 
2,516 
1,281 
2,467 
6,846 
2,693 

I,  844 
1,617 

61,781 

II.  866 
88.757 

2,0» 
4,179 
8,485 
1,186 
8,266 
1.909 
88,708 
I.IK 


1,446 
2,188 
»,71« 

1.150 
1,718 
879 


1,08) 
2,900 


1,7W 
720 
579 
ajBO 
1,304 
9,41» 

t,fies 

2,81S 
8,980 
8373 


6,0B4 

4,W7 


1,828 
8,078 
4,169 
8,068 
3,064 
l,aOT 
1,2S8 


4,7IS 
2,881 

6,9GB 


7,088 

2.197 
8,811 
2,101 
2.961 
8;961 
8,739 


1;608 


i,ise 

281 

eos 

S,8a5 
8,606 


1,684 
87,718 
4,088 
»7.iai 
2,391 
419 
1,797 
1,141 
1,912 
l,7»l 
90,7W 
«« 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Caanu  TaUa*. 


SOUTH  CABOXJNA. 


CltlH,  towni. 
vtlIigSB,ud 


AbbOTfUe  t  

AikeaL  

AllendAle  t  

AnderaoR  c  

Bamberv  t  

Barnwell  t  

Beaufort  t  

Bennettavllle  L. 
Blackflbnrg  t . , 

BlackvlUel  

Brsnchvillet... 
Brookluid  t. , . . 

Camd«D  t  

CbarlefltOQ  c... 
Ghenw  t  


PopolsUon. 


1000. 


8,706 
B,4\4 

i,oao 

1,538 
],8S» 
4,110 
1,989 
1,985 
1,110 
1,101 
1.088 
«,441 

1,151 


1890. 


1,6S6 
S,8M 


8,018 

987 
8,687 
978 

96S 
TSS 


8,688 
M,966 

m 


ClOsA,  towns, 
vlllagea,  and 
boroaxbs. 


CliMter  t  

Clinton  t  

Colombia  c. . . 
DarllDKton  t. . 

Dillon  t  

Edgefield  t... 
Florence  c. . . . 
Port  Mint... 

Gaflnej  c  

Qeorgetown  t. 
Qroenvllle  c. 
Greenwood  t. 
Lancaster  t... 
LanrcDB  t.. , . . 
HcCoU  t.  


PopalatioD. 


IflOO. 


4,075 
1,880 

»,ioe 

8,0)» 
1,015 
1.77B 

4,  W7 
1,894 

5,  M7 
4,188 

11,880 
4.aM 
1,477 
4,099 
Mil 


I8S0. 


1.708 
I,0S1 

l^a58 
«,889 
BS 
1,168 
8,886 
689 
1,881 
2,895 
8,607 
1,896 
1,091 
2,945 


Cltlee,  towna, 
▼Ulagea,  and 

bOTDQ^lBa 


Hannins  t.... 

Marion  t.  

ML  Pteaaantt 
Newberrr  t... 
Orangebnrs  c. 
RocIlHUIc... 
Spartanbnrff  c 
SnmmervilMt 

Snmtorc  

Union  t  

WalbalUt... 
Waltertwro  t. 
Wlnnaboio  c« 
TorkvUlet... 


Popolatioii. 


1900. 


1,480 
1,881 

4.007 
4,456 
5,486 
11.aK 
8,410 
5,078 
5.400 
1J07 
1.491 
1.766 

t.au 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen  c. 
Hereof ord  v.. , 
Brooldnga  c. . 

Canton  c  

Deadwood  c... 
Dell  Bapida  c 
Blk  Point  T... 
Flaodreaa  r.. 
HotSptiDfiC.. 


4,0S7 
1,048 
S,846 
1,048 
8,406 

1.081 
1,944 
1,819 


8,183 
404 
1,618 
1,101 
9,866 
999 


669 
1,498 


Huron  c... 

Laadc  

Hadlaon  c 
XUbankc. 
Hitcbell  c. 
Plane  c... 
BwldClty. 
RefUeldc. 


9,798 

8,088 

^«0 

1,081 

2,560 

1,786 

1,498 

1.907 

4,066 

9417 

9,806 

8,896 

r,S48 

2,198 

1,015 

7W 

SioozFallac. 
Bpearflabe.... 

Slnrgiac...... 

yxi3*n  c  

ennUlonc . . 
WUettowne. 
WrtiMare..., 
TaokUHie.... 


10.9M 
1,106 
1,108 
I,1«? 
2,188 
8,981 
1,508 


Attaena  t  

Bolivar  t  

BrlBtolt  

BrowDaville  C. 
Chattanooga  c 
Clarkavllle  c . . 
Cleveland  t.... 

ainton  t  

Cidnmblat.... 
Covington  t. . . 

Dafton  c  

Dlckaon  t  

Dyert  , 

DyeraboTR  c . 
Faretterille  t. . 
Prankllnt.... 
Oallatin  t..... 
OreeBevilla  t.. 


1,849 
1,085 
5.271 
9,645 
80,164 
9,481 
8,868 
1,111 
6,069 
8,787 
2,004 
1,868 
1,904 
8,047 
8,706 
9,180 
9,409 
1,817 


2,294 
1,100 
8,884 
8.616 
20.100 
7,984 
2,868 
1,196 
6,870 
1,007 
2,719 
988 
006 
2,000 
2,410 
9,260 
2,078 
1,779 


Harrinian  t  

Hnmboldt  t  

Huntingdon  t ... 

Jackson  c  

JelUco  t  

Johnaon  t. . 
Knoxville  c . . . . . 

Lebanon  t  

Lewlsborg  t..... 
Lexington  t. ... 

McEenzle  t  

McHinnville  t. . 

Martin  c  

Memphis  G  

MlUn  c  

Morrlstown  t. . , 
ML  Pleasant  t. 
MorfreeabOTO  c. 


8,442 
2.880 
1,8» 

14.611 
1,188 
4,6«6 

82,687 
1,966 
1,421 
1,888 
1,806 
1,980 
1,780 
108,820 
1,088 
2,978 
2,007 
8,998 


716 
1,687 

707 
10,000 

768 
4,161 
82,685 
1,888 

681 

715 
1,166 
1,877 


64,400 
1,646 
1,999 
466 
8,789 


Nashville  c  

Newbem  t  

Newport  t  

Obion  t  

Paris  c  

Pnlaakl  L  

Rlpler  t  

Roekwood  t  

Bogerevllle  t  

Shelbvvllle  t... 
Soutbnttabnnrt 
Springfield  t... 
Sweetwater  t. . . 

TrcntMi  c  

Tallahoinat.... 
Union  dtjt.. 
Winehartart... 


80,886 
1,488 
1,680 
1,064 
2,018 
2,818 
l,6« 
2.SW 
1,886 
2,986 
1,5» 
1,782 
1,716 
2,8)6 

8,407 
1,888 


TZZA8. 


Abilene  c  

Alvarado  c. . . 
Amarillo 
Arlingtoo  t . . 

Atlanta  t  

Anstin  c  

Bairdt  

Balllnger  t.... 

Bastrop  t.  

Beaumont  c. . 

Belton  c  

Bonham  L.... 

Bowie  t  

Brenhaci  c.. . . 
Brownsville  c 
Brownwoodc 

Bryan  c  

Burnett  

CaldwcUt.... 

Calvert  t  

Cameron  c. . . . 
Cisco  U  


8,41) 
1,8^ 
1,448 
1,070 
1,801 
89,868 
1,602 
1,128 
2,146 
0,427 
8,700 
^048 
2.000 
5,008 
6,306 
8,966 
8,680 
1,008 
1,635 
8,82) 
8,841 
1,514 


8,1»4 
1,548 
488 
664 
1,764 
14,576 
800 


1,684 
8,296 
8,000 
8,861 
1,486 

6,ao9 

6,184 
8,176 
2,979 
1,464 
1,360 
2,08) 

i,aoe 

1,068 


Clarkavlllec  

Clebome  t  

Coleman  t  

Columbus  c  

ComBDcbe  t  , 

Commerce  t  

Cooper  t  

CorpoB  Chrlstl  c, 

Coraicanac.  

Crockett  t  

Cnero  t.  

Dallas  c  

Decatnr  t.  

Denlaon  c  

Denton  c  , 

Dublin  c  

Enniac  

Farmereviile  v.. 

Flatonla  c  

Fort  Worth  c. . . 


2,009 

1,688 

7,408 

8,278 

1,862 

006 

1,894 
2,070 

2,100 

1.226 

1,800 

810 

1,618 

m 

4,70B 

4,887 

9,818 

6,285 

8,612 

1.445 

&,m 

2,442 

49,688 

38.067 

1,662 

1.746 

11,807 

10,056 

4,187 
2,870 

8,668 

2,096 

1,107 

769 

15,906 

10,888 

4.018 

2,171 

1,866 

1,008 

1.210 
28,688 

1,804 
23,078 

Qalnesvlllee... 
Galvesteni  c. . . 

OateavUle  c  

Georgetown  L. 
Qoldthwaltat.. 
Oonzaleac... 

Oranbuiy  t.  

GreenviUa  t. . . 
Groeebeck  c... 
HallettavUleL. 

Heame  t.  

Henrietta  t. . . , 

Hkot  

HUlsboioc.... 
Honey  Qrove  c 

HooBMn  c  

Hobbardc  

Hnntsvlllet... 

lUIyt  

Itasca  V.  

Jackaboro  t  

Jackson  viUec. 


7,874 
87,780 
1,885 

2,nM 

4,997 
1,410 
6.860 
1,482 
1,«7 
2,199 
1,614 
1,480 
6.846 
2,483 
44,683 
1,008 
t,«B 
1,061 
1^ 
1,811 
1,56B| 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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TEXAS— CbnMntMd. 


C1U«B,  towne, 
TlUBgeB,  and 
borooghs. 


Jeffenon  c  

Kaofman  c  

Kerrvlllet  

LadoDia  t  , 

La  Orange  c. . . 
Lampaoast..... 

Lancaster  t  

Laredo  c  

Lockhartt.  ... 

LoQKvIew  t  

LnfEiu  t  

Lultngt  

UcOregor  t  

HcKinnenr  c  

Marlln  t  

Kanball  c  

U«xlaL  

Mineola  t  

Hlneral  Welle  t. 
Nscogdochee  c. 


FopoUtion. 


1000. 


8,878 
l.ttS 
1,409 
8,898 
8,107 
1,04S 
18,480 
8,800 
8,001 
1,987 
1,849 
1,4S& 
4,818 
8,098 
7,856 
1,893 
1.785 
2.018 
1,827 


1800. 


8,078 
1,S« 
1,044 

m 

1,«M 

s,4oe 

741 

11,819 
1.8S8 

3,084 
680 
1,798 
774 
8,480 
8,008 
7,807 
l,ff74 
1,888 
BT7 
1,188 


aties,  towoe, 
Tlllagefl,  and 
borongha. 


NaTaM>Ut.... 
N«w  BnumlUa  c 

Oak  out  t  

Orange  c  

Paleetine  c  

Parte  c  

Pittaboiv  t  

Piano  t  

Onanah  t.  

Rockdale  c  

Rockport  t  

Rockwall  c  

San  Antonio  c. . . 
San  Marcoe  t,... 
Schnlenborgt... 

Se^n  t  

Sherman  c  

SmltbvUle  t  

Stephenvllie  c... 
Salpbur  Springe  t 


Population. 


1900. 


8,867 
8,097 
8,880 
8,886 
BJW7 
9,858 
1,788 
1.804 
1,061 
8,516 
1,158 
1,246 

58,881 
8,308 
1,140 
8,491 

10.948 
8.577 
1,908 
3,686 


1890. 


8,007 

1,008, 
8,470 
8,178 
8,888 
8,1641 
1,908, 

648 
1,477! 
1,0061 
1,080 

64Si 
87,078 
8,886 

81S 
1,716 
7,886 

616 

909 
8,038 


ClUcB,  towne, 
villages,  and 
borongha. 


Taylor  t  

Temple  c  

Terrell  c  

Texarkanac. . . . 

Tyler  t  

uValdeL  

VanAlstyiMt.. 

Vemrai  t  

Victoria  e  

Wacoc  

Waxahachlet... 
Weatherfordc. 

Weimar  t.  

Wblteaboro  t. . . 
Whitewrlghtt.. 
Wichita  Falla  t 
Wills  Point  t. . . 
Wolfe  City  t... 
Yoaknm  t  


PopnlatioD. 


1900.  1800. 


4,811 
7,065 

0.  380 
5,956 
8,069 

1,9M 
1,908 
4,010 
90,686 
4,816 
4,766 
1,837 
1,848 

1,  ao4 

8,480 
1,847 
1M9 
8,409 


TTTAH. 


American  Fm-k  c 

BeaTCrc  

Bonntlfal  c  

Brigham  e  

Oadar  e  

Miralmc  

■nnkse  

Fabrlew  e.  

VUlmonCi^... 
QrantrrlUe  c. . . . 

Hebar  c  

Bynun  e  , 

KAjtvUltt  e.  


8,738 
1,701 
1,448 
8,859 
1,480 
8,066 
8,086 
1,119 
1,087 

i,oee 

1,0B8 

i,7ce 

8,189 
907 

1,7SS 
844 

1,688 

048 

Lehi  CHy  

Logan  e  

Uantl  c  

Hercnr  c  

Monroe  t  

Honml  e  

Kt.  Pleasant  c 

Nephic  

OgdenClty.... 

Park  aty  

Parowan  c. . . . 
Payaone  


8,n9 
6,401 
8,408 
9,851 
1,067 
lJiS4 
8,878 
8,906 
16,818 
8,709 
1,089 


4,066 
1,960 


B80 
968 
9,864 
8,084 
14,880 
9,860 


9,186 


Pleasant  Grove  c 

Provo  aty  

Richfield  c  

Rlctamond  C... 

St.  George  c  

Salt  Lako  City  . . 

Sandy  c  

Smithfleldc  

Spanish  Fork  c . 

Spring  City  

SptlnrrUlee 


8,400 
6,186 
1,969 
1,111 
1,600 
68,581 
1,080 
1.494 
8,786 
1,180 
8,489 
1,900 


TBRXONT. 


Bane  e  

Barton  t...  

Bellows  Falls  t  . 
Bennington  v . . . 
Brattleboro  t.  . . . 
BarilDgUinc.... 
TTiMirT  dnnetion  v 
FUr  Havni  v.... 

Hard  wick  r  

Lodlow  V  

I^ndonvllle  v . . . 


6,446 
1,0B0 
4,887 
5,05« 
0,807 
18,M0 
1,141 
8.470 
1.884 
1,454 
1,874 

4,146 
778 
8,098 
8,971 
fc467 
14,000 

1,061 
006 

HiddleborrT ... 

Hontpeller  c  

HorrlBTillfl  T.... 

Newport  t  

North 

Bennington  t. 

NortbfieldV  

Proctor  V  

Randolph  v  

Rlchford  T  


1,897 
6,866 
1,908 
1,674 

1,708 
4,100 

1,780 

1,474 
1,608 
8,018 
iJM) 
1,518 

i;tt8 

1,678 
1,168 

Rntland  c  

St.  Albans  c... 
St.  Jofansbnry  v 
Springfield  t... 

Swanton  t  

Vergenncs  c... 
Waierbury  t... 

Windsor  v  

WInooeklv  , 

Woodstock  T.. . 


11,490 
6,830 
6,666 
9,040 

1,168 
1,708 
1,607 
1,606 
8,788 
1,884 


TIBGINU. 


Abingdon  t  

Alexandria  c . . . 

Ashland  t  

Basic  City  t  

Bedford  City  t . . 

Berkley  1  

Big  Stone  Oapt. 

SSstol  c  

Bnena  Vista  c. . . 
Cape  Chariest.. 
Charlottesrille  c 
Clifton  Forget.. 
Oovlngton  t.  .. . 

Crawe  t  

Cnlpeper  t  

SanvQlec  

Bmporlat  

Falls  Chnrcht... 
FimTilleL.. 
FnnkUiiL... 


1.806 
14,518 
1,147 
1,870 
8.416 
4,068 
1,817 
4,570 
S.868 
1.H0 
6,449 
8,818 
2,960 
1,889 
1,616 
16,590 
1,087 
1,007 
9,471 
1,141 


1,874 
14,880 
948 


8,897 
3,809 


8,908 
1,044 


0,691 
1,788 

704 

887 
1,090 
10,806 
1,088 

799 
8,404 

876 


Prederickebnig  c 
Pront  Royal  t... 

Orabam  t  

Hampton  t  

Harrisonburg  t. . 

Leesbnrg  t.  

Lexington  t  

LnraT  t  

Lrncnburgc... 
Manchester  c... . 

Harion  t  

UartlnflTinet... 
Newport  News  c. 

Norfolk  c  

Petersburg  c... 

Phobua  t  

Pocabontaa  t  

Portnnciattie. .. 
PnlMkl  t  


0,066 
1,005 
1.5M 
8,441 
8,081 
IJIS 
8,803 
1,147 
18.891 
9,710 
9,016 
2,884 
19.636 
46,^ 
81,610 
9,094 
2,780 
17,487 


4,688 
666 
1,091 
9,018 
8,799 
1,660 
8,069 
1,866 
19,709 
9,»t6 
1,001 


4,449 
84,671 
88,660 


8,968 
18,906 
8,119 


Badfordc  

Richmond  c... 

RMuioke  e  

Salem  t  

SaltrUle  t  

Scotterille  t.... 
Shenandoah  t.. 
Smithfield  t,... 
South  Boston  t. 

Staunton  c  

Suffolk  t  

Tazewell  t  

Vinton  t.  

Warrentont.... 
West  Point  t .. 
Williamsburg  c 
Wtncbeater  e... 
Woodatockt... 
Wythevnis  t... 


SJH4 
8^060 
91,496 
8,418 
1,061 
1,948 
1,891) 
1,895 
1,801 
7,880 
8,687 
1,006 
1.488 
1,687 
1,807 
8,044 

^l6] 

1,066 
8,008 
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WABBIKGTOK. 


ClUeii,  towns. 
Tillages,  and 
boraoghs. 


Abardecii  t  

Anacortes  t  

Ballard  c  

Blaine  c  

Buckley  t  

Ceotrafia  c  

Chehalis  c  

Colfax  c  

CoemopollH  t  

Davenport  t  

Dartou  c  

XlMnflbnrc  c  


FopolitloiL 


1900. 


1690. 


C1U«B,  towns, 
Tillagw,  and 
borousha. 


3,747 
1.47)1 
4,568 
1,598 
1,014 

1,  U00 
1,77R 

2,  m 
1.0M 
1,000 

a.ti« 

1,787 


l.OSSl 

Mai 

1,173 


i,ao9| 

1,M»' 
887 
808] 


E*«j<ett  c   

Fairhavcii  c  

HoquUun  c  

M ODtesano  t. . . . . 
Ml  Vernon  t — 
New  Wbateom  c 
Sortb  Yatdma  c. 

Ol^pia  c  

Pan  AOKelea  c. . 

Port  TOWOMBd  c 

Pallmanc  


Popsbuloa. 


looa 


(»tia^towIW, 
villagea, 


1^ 
1,082 

770 


1^ 


4,508 
S88 


pDjallup  c. 
Bepnblic  c. . 

Uosljii  t  

SeatUec .... 
SnohomUh  c 
Spokane  c... 
Sceilacoom  t. 

Tacooia  c  

VaMouverc 
Waitaburge. 
Wallawalb  e. 


i9oa 


ijm 

S,060 

2,101 

1.01& 

ffr,7i4 
4,00s 
I. on 

10,049 


WIST  VIBGINIA. 


Anatcd  t  

Ben  wood  c  

Bluefleld  c  

Buekhannont... 
Central  City  t. . . 

Ceredo  t  

Cluurleaton  c  

Charles  Town . . . 

Clarkabnig  t  

Davis  t  

nkinat  

Fainnont «  

Grafton  c  


],0M> 

4.511 

4,»4 

1,775 

1,589 

1,403 

1.580 

1,279 

m 

11,099 

6,743 

3,387 

4,050 

8,00s 

8,891 

918 

s.oie 

i,m 

ft,«BO 

s,uw 

Gus'aDdot  t   

If  inton  c  

HnDtlDKton  c... 

Kej  eer  I   

Keystone  t  

McMechent  

Mannington  t. .. 
MBrUnaBnrs  t. . . 
Monongab  t. . . . . 
Montgomery  t. . . 
MoTfcantown  t. . . 
Mounds  ville  c. . . 
New  Combari'd  t 


1,4G0 
8,708 
ll,9tt 
9,58S 
1.088 
1,465 
1,681 
7,564 
1,786 
1.&91 
1,893 
5.86^ 
1,198 


l,aoi 
Z,570| 
10,106 

a,  105 


497 
906 
7,S« 


1,011 
8,188 
MOB 


New 

MartlnsTllle  1 
Parkersbnijcc. . 

Piedmont  t  

Point  Pleaaant  t. 
Ravenswood  t. .. 
Shepberdstown  t 
SisterBville  c... 

Thomas  t  

WeJIsborge.... 

Weaton  t  

Wheellajto  


11,7U8 
2,115 
1,984 
1,074 

i.m 

8.19B 
8^ 
8,H» 

86,8:s 


WISCONSIN. 


Algomac  — 

Almac  

AntlKo  c  

AppletoD  c... 
Arcadia  v  . 
Ashland  c... 
Augusta  c... 

Barabooc  

Barron  c  

Bayfield  v.... 
Beaverdam  c 

Belolt  c  

Bertln  c  

Black  Rtv.FftllBC 
Bowobel  c  . . . 
Brotlhead  c... 
Bnrjington  c... 
Cedarbur^c. . 

Cbllton  c  

Chippewa  Falls  c 
Clinton vHle  c  ... 

Col  umbos  c  

Cudahy  v  

Cumberland  c. . . 
Darlington  c  . . . . 

Delavan  c  

Uepere  c  

Dodgevlllee  

Ihirand  c  

Eau  Claire  c  

EdgertOQ  c  

Blkhom  c  

Ellsworth  T  

EIroy  c   

Evanrtville  c  

Penniraore  t  

Fond  rta  Lac  c . . 
Port  Atkinson  c. 
Fountain  City... 

Olenwood  c  

Gntler  Qrand 

Baptdsc 


1,788 
1,801 
5,146 

15,085 
1,273 

18.074 
l,isa 
5,^1 
1,493 
1,089 
5,I«8 

lD,48ft 
4,489 
1,««< 
1.6it7 

i,m 

a,5-M 

1,4ti0 
8,0»4 
1,603 

I.m 

1,328 

1,  HOH 
2,214 
4.038 
1,8)» 
1,4S8 

17.517; 

2.  m\ 

1,781' 
1.068' 
1,685 
l,S61l 
l,0ffii 

15.110; 

S,(M3 
1,0»1 
1,»9 

4,488 


1,019 
1,4W 
4,4»1 

Il,8«9 
659 
9,956 
1,187 
4,605 

m 

1,873 
4,»2 
a,815 
4,140 
«,W1 
1,570 
1.461 
S.04.^ 
1,361 
1.421 

e.ert) 

1.466 
1,977 


1.319 
l,5fi!t 
3.03!:! 

l.Tfc; 

1,194 
17,415 
1,9B5 
1,447 
670 
1,418 
1,523 
016 
12,0!M 

*,m 

972 


nnen  Bay  c. 
Hartford  e 
Horlcon  c 

Hudson  c  

Janes vl lie  c  

Jefferson  c  

Kaukaana  c  

Kenoeha  c  

Kewaunee  c  

Kllboum  CUy  v. 

La  Crosse  c  

Lake  Geneva  c . 
Lake  Mlllav.... 
Lancaster c  ..  .. 

Lodi  V  

I  Madison  c  

'Manitowoc  c... 

[Marinette  c  

Manhfieldc  

iMantton  c...  ... 

!  May  ville  c  

.Modford  c  

iMenusha  c  

iMenomlnee  c... 

Merrill  c  

iMUwankee  c. . .. 

IMondovi  c  

Monroe  c  

Necedah  v  

Neerah  c  

NelllBvllle  c  

New  Lifbon  c. ,. 
New  London  c  . . 
New  Ricbnwiid  c 
No.  HUwankse  v 
Oconomowoc  c. . 
Oconto  c 
Omro  V 
Onalaaka  c 
Oebkodio 
Phillips  c 
PlatterUle  c 


18.6&1 

],376 
3.359 

18,165 
i,m 
5,116 

11,606 
1.773 

I.  m 

3,585 
1,887 
2.403 
1,068 
19,164 

II,  785 
16,1  K> 
5,240 
1,718 
1.815 
1,758 
5.569 
5,655 
8,5.37 

285.315 

i.aoe 
a,8r 

1,300 
5,9M 
2,104 
1,014 
3,742 
1,031 
1,019 
2,880 
5,640 
1^ 
1,888 
28AI* 
1,880 
3^ 


9,009 
l,SiM 

i,afi4 

3.885 

10,886 
2,887 
4,067 
6,534 
1,216 
961 

96,090 
2,897 
1,0» 
1,U8 
780 

18,426 
7,710 

11.588 
8,460 
1,»8 

i,ias 

1,193 
4,581 
S,49< 
6,809 
204,468 

son 

8,708 

i,ne 
1^ 

.990 

2^, 
1,408] 


8,nB 

ft,ai9 

1J83: 

18,896! 


2.M0, 


PlymoDth  c . . 
Portage  c... 
Port 

Wasbincton  c 
PralrieduC^enc 
Prescott  c... 
Princeton  v . . 

Racine  c  

Ret-deburgc. 
Rblnelander  c. .. 

Bice  Lake  e  

RichlandOaDterc 

Blpon  c  

River  Fall*  c... 
Sc^-mour  c ... 
Shawano  c, . . 
Sheboygao  c... . 
Sheboygan 

Falls  V 
»uillsbiin(£  ■■ 
So.  Milwaukee  c. 

Sparta  c  

Spring  Valley  t. 

Stanley  c  

Storens  Point  c  . 
Stongbton  c. . 
Sturgeon  Bay  c.. 

Superior  e  

Toiaab  c  

Tomahawk  c  

Two  Rlvwac.. 

Viroqna  c  

WaterlooT  

Watertown  e  

Waukesha  e  

WsnpacB  c  

Waupan  c  

Wansau  e  

Waawatonc... 
West  Bend  c... 
White  water  c... 
mnnecoDBC  r... 


2JtS7 
5,450 

8.010 
8,239 
1,068 
1;i»B 
29,102 
2,285 
4.998 
3,002 
2,321 
1^ 

»jm 

1.090 
1,809 
22,901 

1,301 
1,350 
3,392 

8,555 

1,  m 

8,387 
9,524 
8,431 

31,091 
2,840 

9;e8i 

3.7B4 
1,809 
1,137 
8,487 
7,419 
2,912 
S.lflB 

2,  US 

8,406 
l,Od 


WTOUNO. 


Cheyenne  c  

Evanaton  c  

Green  River  t. . . 


14,087 
3.110 
1,801 


Il,690,|Laramiec. 
1,995,  Rawllne  C. 
723 


8.907 

6.388 

2,817 

2,286 

Rock  Springs  c . 
Sheridan  c..  


4.303 
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